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LErri:R  of  transmitfal 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  nubmit  herewith  thetwent 
of  the  Heries  of  tioutributious  to  American  educational  1 
for  the  UHeof  this  Bureau  under  the  general  editorial 
Prof.  Herbert  H.  Adams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univei 
ent  number  deals  with  the  State  of  l^ew  Jersey,  and  ha 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  l>r.  David  Murray,  h 
ent  of  e<lucation  in  Tokio,  J  ipan. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  Dr.  Murray  has  d 
more  extensively  than  usual  upon  the  historical  develo 
tion  in  that  State.  This  seemed  the  more  desirable  in  t 
colony,  where  the  motives  for  educational  progress  wi 
1  in  the  charac^tenstics  of  widely  different  primitive  col 
same  reason  it  seemed  desirable  to  include  in  the  revic 
elementary  and  public  e<lucation  as  well  as  theinstituti< 
and  higher  education. 

Dr.  Murray  has  adde<l  a  chapter  on  the  text-books  t< 
New  Jersey,  a  subjcHit  which  has  received  coni])arativ 
tion,  in  a  bibliov:raphic^l  way,  from  the  students  of  edtit 
He  has  M'cure^l  chapters  also  from  Dr.  David  Cole  and  I 
Tliomps4>n,  both  of  whom  were  su'tivc  participants  in 
which  Ic4l  t4»  reforms  in  public  education  in  New  .In 
middle  years  of  the  century  and  whose  contributions  ;i 
ere<l  as  original  sources  on  the  ]K*ri(Ml  oC  which  they  tit 

The  history  of  the  vari(ms  institutitnis  f(»r  the  hi;:li 

been  written  by  distiuguishe4l  s]»ecialists  whose  nanie> 

nection  with  their  res]>e(*tive  contributions. 

\'ery  respectfully, 

\V.  T.   llAKKlS,  ( 
Hon.  K.  A.  IliTriKMM  K, 

Srvriturif  of  thv  Iittrrior, 
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Bcboolmaster  was  nearly  always  the  minister's  assistant,  reading  for  him,  leading 
the  singing,  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  his  absence  taking  the  vacant  place  at  the 
sacred  desk.  These  customs  were  brought  to  America,  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  aa  far  as  the  early  settlers  on  the  Delaware  had  churches  they  had  schools,  and 
so  far  as  they  had  ministers  they  had  schoolmasters.  The  regular  clergymen  taught 
the  children  of  their  congregations  to  read,  or  saw  that  it  was  done,  if  for  no  other 
reaaon  than  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  required  instruction  in  the  catechism. ' 
And  so  Pietersen,  Evertsen,  Hadde,  Bengsten,  and  Springer,  already  mentioned  as 
clerks,  readers,  and  comforters  of  the  sick,  and  no  doubt  others  occupying  a  similar 
position,  were  in  all  probability  schoolmasters.  Pietersen  we  know  was  a  school- 
master, and  the  others  named  performed  precisely  the  same  official  duties  with 
respect  to  the  church. 

II.   THE   NEW  ENGLANDEBS. 

The  first  organized  immigration  of  New  Enp^landers  into  New  Jersey 
took  place  in  1665,  when  a  colony  made  up  in  Long  Island  settled  what 
became  the  city  of  Elizabeth  and  the  country  surrounding.  Nearly  all 
the  members  of  this  colony  were  originally  from  New  England,  having 
settled  temporarily  in  Long  Island.  Most  of  them  were  intimate 
friends  and  coreligionists,  and  carried  with  them  into  New  Jersey  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  their  earlier  home.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  colony  also  came  with  Governor  Carteret  from  the  island  of 
Jersey,  and  were  mostly  of  French  origin.  Their  names  differing  from 
their  pure  English  neighbors  revealed  the  difiference  in  their  pedigree. 
This  colony  prospered  from  the  very  beginning.  It  was  called  Elizabeth- 
town  in  honor  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Garteret,  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Car- 
teret. Governor  Philip  Cart/Cret  himself  became  one  of  the  regular 
burgesses,  and  established  his  capital  in  the  new  town.  Several 
adjoining  towns  grew  out  of  this  prosperous  venture,  such  as  Bah- 
way,  Piscataway,  Woodbridge,  etc.  There  was,  therefore,  liere  a  sub- 
stantial element  of  New  England  stock,  which  gave  a  decided  trend 
to  the  history  of  the  State. 

We  have  some  memoranda  concerning  education  at  Woodbridge 
which  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Dally  has  gathered  up  for  us  in  his  history  of  the 
town  (1873).  The  charter  of  Woodbridge  (1669)  mentions  laud  to  be 
set  apart  for  education,  viz,  100  acres,  of  which  8<S  acres  were  to  be 
upland,  and  12  acres  swamp  meadow.  The  town  came  near  losing  this 
valuable  grant  of  land  by  the  settlers  occupying  it,  but,  after  a  struggle, 
it  was  regained.    The  first  teacher  wafi  James  Fullerton.    In  1689  the 


'  The  following  is  a  record,  taken  from  the  court  at  Upland,  March  12, 167J,  show- 
ing the  existence  of  schools  and  teachers  at  that  early  date : 

'*  Edward  Drauftou,  Pit,  Dunck  Williams  Deft.  The  Pit.  demands  of  this  Deft. 
200  gilders  for  teaching  this  deft's  children  to  read  one  yeare.  The  Co*"^  haveing  the 
debates  of  both  parties  as  alsoe  y^  attestation  of  y*'  witnesses,  Doe  grant  Judgment 
ag^  y«  def»  for  200  gilders  w^"  y«  costs." 

It  is  not  probable  that  Dranfton  had  charge  of  a  school;  more  likely  he  was  oue 
of  a  class  of  schoolmasters  who  taught  the  children  of  private  persons  in  their  own 
homes.  He  waste  teach  the  children  to  read  in  the  Hible ;  no  other  book  is  named. — 
Wickersham,  p.  17. 
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tova  voted  that  be  "  sball  be  entertained  in  this  town  as  schoolmaster, 
and  be  encouraged  by  such  as  see  canoe  to  employ  him."  He  probably 
taught  the  school  till  Ifi&l.  John  Browne,  of  Amboy.  was  the  next 
teacher.  "  It  [the  towu]  passed  ( 1(194)  by  a  vote  that  John  Browne,  of 
Amboy,  sliould  have  twenty-four  pomuls  a  yeare  allowed  hiin  for  keep- 
ing a  free  Bcbool  iu  this  town  this  next  yeare."  Strawberry  Hill  school- 
bouse  was  probably  built  in  1701.  Before  that  time  the  school  was 
kept  in  the  church.     In  1711  George  Kwbanks  began  teaehing.' 

In  1666  another  very  important  and  influential  immigration  into  New 
Jersey  took  place.  The  settlers  came  from  Milford  and  Branford — 
towns  in  the  colonies  which  now  compose  the  State  of  Oouuectiont. 
They  had  become  restive  under  the  political  disabilities  with  which 
they  had  been  loaded  in  their  old  colonies.  They  sought  for  some 
home  where  liberty  of  conscience,  as  well  as  opportnnities  for  snocess- 
fnl  wordly  industry,  might  be  open  to  them.  They  sent,  therefore,  mes- 
sengers, iirst  to  the  governor  of  the  New  Netherlajicls  and  sifterwariis 
to  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  they  might 
obtain  a  suitable  place  of  settlement.  The  time  was  only  a  little  sub- 
sequent to  the  grant  in  16(>i  by  Charles  II  of  England  to  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  York  of  the  lands  now  embraced  iu  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  Duke  of  York  I ia<l  transferred  to  Lord 
John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  the  New  Jersey  portion  of  this 
grant. 

They,  on  actiuiring  title  to  this  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  attractiug 
immigrants  immediately  issued  a  document  entitled,  "The  Goncessious 
and  Agreement  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Nuva  On'sarea  or  New  Jer- 
sey, ti)  and  with  all  and  every  of  the  Adventurers  and  all  such  as  shall 
settle  and  plant  there,"  This  most  imiKii'taut  document  guaranteed 
lil)erty  of  conscience  to  all  settlers  and  the  right  to  choose  an  assembly 
for  the  euiU'tmeut  of  suitable  laws.  Besides  thi>4  assembly  cliosen  by 
the  people,  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  to  be 
appointed  by  the  lords  proprietors  and  a  council  chosen  by  him.  The 
governor  first  appointed  was  Philip  Carteret,  a  relative  of  the  proprie- 
tor, Sir  (iBorge. 

Negotiations  were  at  once  opened  with  the  restive  families  at  Milford. 
These  ended  in  an  agreement  that  a  company  should  emigrate  from  Mil- 
ford to  a  jioint  on  the  Passaic  River,  where  the  city  of  Newark  now 
stands.    This  iioint  was  occupied  in  May,  llitttl. 

Another  colony  came  almost  immediately  from  Branford  and  G-uil- 
ford,  and  settled  in  Newark  alongside  their  old  neighbors  from  Milford. 
A  document  representing  the  agreement  between  these  two  companies 
is  still  preserved  in  the  town  records  of  Newark.  Of  the  forty-one 
signers  of  this  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Milford  setth^rs,  only  four 


'  Hr.  Dally  ^ivea  Boiue  lustniires  of  iineei'  s|>t!l1iDg  in  tli 
tlius:  Vendue  e]ieUed"  vamlew;"  disbnraed,  *'diHbosted."1 
hell  by  tliem." 


u1<l  r<>{»ril>i  i>r  tliB  tnim, 
>him;  UqiIh hold,  " lwd» 
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were  anable  to  write  their  own  names;  and  of  the  twenty- three  Branford 
and  Guilford  signers,  only  one  makes  his  mark.  This  trivial  circum- 
stance shows  the  general  prevalence  of  education  among  these  early 
New  England  settlers. 

This  agreement  contains  provisions  that  in  this  ^^town  upon  Passaick 
River,  in  the  province  of  New  Jersey,''  none  shall  be  admitted  freemen 
or  free  burgesses  '^  but  such  planters  as  are  members  of  some  or  other  of 
the  Congregational  churches.  Nor  shall  any  but  such  be  chosen  to  any 
magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  said  civil  judicature,  or  as  depu- 
ties or  assistants  to  have  power  to  vote  in  establishing  laws,  and  mak- 
ing or  repealing  them,  or  to  any  chief  military  trust  or  office.  Nor 
shall  any  but  such  church  members  have  any  vote  in  any  such  election; 
though  all  others,  admitted  to  be  planters,  have  right  to  their  proper 
inheritance,  and  do  and  shall  enjoy  all  other  civil  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, according  to  all  laws,  orders,  grants,  which  are  or  hereafter  shall 
be  made  for  this  town."  Such  provisions  must  be  interpreted  as  the 
mutual  and  voluntary  agreement  of  men  who  had  joined  together  in 
founding  a  town  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  might  voluntarily 
thereafter  join  themselves  to  them.  These  conditions  were  not,  how- 
ever, adapted  to  a  large  and  general  society  free  to  all  who  might 
desire  to  enter.  And  so  the  original  puritanical  features  of  Newark's 
first  constitution  were  gradually  dropped  and  she  became  effectually 
liberalized. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  community  so  generally  educated  and 
so  familiar  with  the  advantages  of  education  did  not  neglect  to  provide 
educational  advantages  for  their  children.  Even  without  schools  the 
children  of  every  family,  as  had  been  the  case  in  their  old  New  England 
homes,  would  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  church 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  laid  upon  all  the  parents  the  duty 
of  teaching  their  children,  so  that  they  could  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  commit  to  memory  the  catechism. 

In  1G71  it  is  recorded  that  a  pauper  of  the  town  was  admitted  a  free- 
holder on  condition  that  he  learn  to  read  and  write,  so  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  set  his  name  to  the  fundamental  agreement  which  all  freemen 
were  required  to  sign.  And  in  1G76,  only  ten  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlement, John  Catlin  was  appointed  a  schoolmaster  under  a  contract  to 
"do  his  faithful,  honest,  and  true  endeavor  to  teach  the  children  or 
servants  of  those  as  have  subscribed,  the  reading  and  writing  of 
English,  and  also  arithmetick,  if  they  desire  it;  as  much  as  they  are 
capable  to  learn  and  he  capable  to  teach  them,  within  the  compass  of 
this  year." 

III.   SCOTCH,  SCOTCH-IRISH,  AND  ENGLISH  SETTLERS. 

A  third  important  element  in  the  early  population  of  New  Jersey 
were  the  immigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  These  came 
in  large  numbers,  especially  from  Scotland.    Sir  George  Carteret,  one 
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of  the  original  grantees  of  tbe  province,  was  bimself  a  Scotdnnan,  and 
used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  induce  a  large  immigration  into  his 
province. 

In  his  discourse  on  Eev.  Dr.  Dickinson,  the  first  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  Professor  Cameron  says : 

Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  200,000  Scotch  and  Seotch-Irish  had 
immigrated  into  this  land.  Three-fourths  of  those  who  formed  oar  presbyteries  in 
1705  et  seq.  were  from  beyond  the  sea ;  about  one-fourth  from  New  England. 

And  again  he  very  appropriately  observes: 

The  Scotch  inherited  their  love  of  learning  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation ;  for 
their  Book  of  Discipline  adopted  by  their  first  general  assembly  at  its  meeting  in 
1561  stated,  **  That  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  sohool  in 
every  parish  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  grammar,  and 
the  Latin  tongue/'  "  And  it  wsia  farther  proposed  that  a  college  should  be  erected 
in  every  notable  town,  in  which  logic  and  rhetoric  should  be  taught,  along  with  the 
learned  languages.'' 

Richard  S.  Field,  in  an  address  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  l^ew 
Jersey  Historical  Society,  says : 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  ancestors  of  whom  wo  may  feel  more  justly  proud  than 
of  those  who  came  hither  from  Scotland.  They  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  class 
superior  to  the  Dutch  and  English  emigrants.  Grahame,  himself  a  Scotchman,  and 
the  author  of  by  far  the  best  colonial  history  of  the  United  States,  observes  that^ 
"a  great  many  inhabitants  of  Scotland  emigrated  to  £ast  Jersey  and  enriched 
American  society  with  a  valuable  accession  of  virtue  refined  by  adversity  and  of 
piety  invigorated  by  patriotism."  Many  of  them  were  men  of  proi>erty,  of  family, 
and  of  education.  The  more  wealthy  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  servants  and  dependents.^ 

The  same  convictions  about  education  were  brought  by  the  immi- 
grants into  the  New  World.  They  were  not  the  ignorant  and  thriftless 
overflow  of  congested  cities  who  sought  new  homes  in  New  Jersey. 
They  were  the  young,  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  God-fearing  folk 
who  went  abroad  to  better  their  condition  and  secure  for  themselves  a 
purer  atmosphere  of  liberty.  They  took  with  them  their  religions 
institutions,  since  without  these  the  New  World  would  have  been  no 
home.  Hence  central  New  Jersey  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  became. 
imbued  with  a  large  Presbyterian  element. 

Education  was  scarcely  less  essential  to  these  hardy  immigrants  than 
religion.  They  followed  the  example  of  their  native  land  and  their 
native  church  in  providing  for  the  education  of  their  x^hildren.  Each 
family  saw  to  it  that  the  little  ones  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. Even  without  schools,  and  when  the  children  were  too  young  to 
be  sent  to  school,  they  were  taught  by  their  mothers  and  older  sisters 
to  read  and  write.  So  that  in  such  a  community,  where  the  adults 
were  themselves  intelligent  and  educated,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
children  should  grow  up  ignorant.  In  all  the  church  organizations  it 
was  the  custom  and  the  authorized  method  of  administering  the  afiairs 
of  the  congregation  to  have  a  school  for  the  better  training  of  the 


CoUectionM  of  the  Now  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  86. 
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yoang.  Of  coarse  the  main  end  aimed  at  in  all  these  church  schools 
was  to  learn  to  read  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  be  able  to  commit  to 
memory  the  catechism  of  the  church.  The  clergymen  were  often,  in 
these  early  times,  themselves  the  teachers  iu  the  schools  connected  with 
their  churches.  And  for  this  purpose  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  of 
the  central  regions  of  New  Jersey,  being  mostly  from  the  best  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  especially  well  adapted. 

Occasionally  we  learn  of  some  sentiments  averse  to  the  prevailing 
enlightenment  and  liberality  in  the  colonies.  But  these  sentiments 
were  generally  held,  not  by  the  actual  colonists,  but  by  some  of  the 
narrow  and  bigoted  rulers  who  were  sent  over  to  them.  Thus,  in  1671, 
we  have  it  on  record  that  Sir  William  Berkeley,  then  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, wrote  home : 

I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools '  and  printing ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
these  in  a  hundred  years.  ^ 

But  this  pious  sentiment  of  the  governor  did  not  prevent  the  char- 
tering in  1692 — only  twenty  years  thereafter — of  William  and  Mary 
College  at  Williamsburg,  which  not  only  bears  the  names  of  the  royal 
occupants  of  the  throne,  but  which  they  endowed  with  land  and  reve- 
nue. And  again,  somewhat  later,  when  Lord  Corubnry  whs  sent  out 
as  the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  elaborate  instructions  with  which 
he  was  dispatched  by  Queen  Anne  contained  the  following  passage: 

Forasmuch  as  great  inconyenience  may  arise  b^^  the  liberty  of  printing  in  our  said 
province,  you  [the  governor]  are  to  provide  by  all  necessary  orders  that  no  person 
keep  any  press  for  printing,  nor  that  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  other  matters  whatso- 
eTer,  be  printed  without  your  special  leave  and  license  first  obtained.^ 

These  obstacles  to  progress  in  the  colony  were,  however,  of  indifi'erent 
eflfect  and  were  soon  swept  away  by  the  advancing  waves  of  civilization 
and  intelligence.  The  quality  of  the  early  settlers  was  too  solid  aud 
substantial  to  be  overthrown  by  such  incidental  circumstances. 

IV.    THE   FRIENDS   IN    WEST    .JERSEY. 

The  remaining  important  element  iu  the  early  colonization  of  Ne«r 
Jersey  was  the  Friends.  The  same  movements  which  brought 
Quakers  to  Pennsylvania  landed  them  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 

'  It  has  been  pointed  out  th.at  by  the  term  ''free  schools,"  as  used  in  this  passaj^e, 
Sir  William  does  not  me<an  what  we  would  mean  by  the  same  term;  but  probably 
such  so-calle<l  public  schools  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester,  etc.,  in  England. 

-Ah  cited  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  his  address  on  President  Dickinson. 

^One  of  Lord  Cornbury's  instructions  was  as  follows:  ''And  whereas  we  are  will- 
ing to  recommend  unto  the  said  company  [the  Royal  African  Company]  that  the 
said  province  may  have  a  constant  and  suflicient  supply  of  merchantable  negroes  at 
a  moderate  rate,  in  money  or  commodities,  so  you  are  to  take  special  care  that 
payment  be  duly  made  and  within  a  competent  time,  acording  to  the  agreement. 
•  *  *  And  you  are  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  trading  from  our  said  province 
to  any  place  in  Africa  within  the  charter  of  the  Royal  African  Company  otherwise 
than  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  entitled  'An  act  to  settle  the  trade  of 
Africa.^" 
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opposite  side  of  the  Delaware  River.  Persecution  drove  them  out  of 
Massachusetts  and  made  England  and  Scotland  an  uneasy  home  for 
them.  They  came,  therefore,  to  provinces  in  the  New  World,  where 
their  personal  rights  would  be  respected  and  where  their  principles  of 
toleration  would  have  an  opportunity  to  expand  and  develop  them- 
selves. To  show  in  what  numbers  they  came  to  America,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  1700  the  Friends  in  England  and  Wales  were  estimated 
at  66,000;  in  1760  the  Friends  in  America  numbered  about  50,000.^ 

The  first  Quakers  who  settled  in  New  Jersey  appeared  in  Shrews- 
bury in  1670,  where  they  held  their  first  monthly  meeting,  and  where  a 
meeting  house  was  built  in  1672.  A  further  advance  in  Quaker  colon- 
ization took  place  in  1673,  when  Lord  Berkeley  sold  to  John  Fenwick 
and  Edward  Byllinge,  two  English  Quakers,  the  province  of  West  New 
Jersey,  which  was  divided  from  East  New  Jersey  by  a  line  starting 
from  Little  Egg  Harbor  and  running  to  a  specified  point  on  the  Delaware 
River.  West  New  Jersey  was  divided  between  Fenwick,  who  had  one- 
tenth,  and  Byllinge,  who  received  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  Finally 
Fenwick  leased  his  tenth  to  Eldridge  and  Warner,  and  Byllinge 
assigned  his  nine-tenths  to  William  Penn  and  his  associat;es. 

Fenwick  sailed  from  London  in  1675  with  a  small  company  of  Quak- 
ers. They  ascended  the  Delaware  River  and  into  a  creek  now  called 
the  Salem  Greek.  Here  they  formed  a  settlement,  to  which  they  gave 
the  scriptural  name  of  Salem.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settlement 
by  Englishmen  in  West  New  Jersey.  Some  difficulties  arose  between 
Fenwick  and  the  proprietors,  and  for  a  time  much  bad  blood  was  mani- 
fested; but,  finally  Penn  who  was  a  man  of  peace  and  withal  a  man 
of  enterprise,  got  his  colony  into  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  in  the  settlement  of  West  New  Jersey 
by  the  Quakers  was  the  publication  by  the  proprietors  of  the  conditions 
on  which  settlers  would  be  received  into  the  province.  It  is  termed 
*'The  concessions  and  agreements  of  the  proprietors,  freeholders,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  West  New  Jersey,  in  America."  This 
instrument  was  in  advance  of  all  other  fundamental  documents  which 
had  been  evolved  in  the  government  of  the  New  World.  It  will  be 
found  at  large  in  Leaming  and  Spicer  and  deserves  the  study  of  every 
patriotic  citizen. 

It  was  published  in  1676  and  declared  that  no  man  hail  power  over 
men's  consciences  in  religious  matters;  that  no  person  within  the  prov- 
ince shall  ever  be  called  into  question  as  to  his  religious  opinions;  that 
every  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury ;  that  no  person,  except 
in  criminal  and  treasonable  cases,  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  until 
a  personal  summons  shall  have  been  served  upon  him  and  time  given 
him  to  answer;  that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  if  he  have 
not  the  means  of  paying;  that  all  proceedings  of  courts  shall  be  public; 
and,  finally,  that  every  person  inhabiting  this  province  shall  be  free 

'  The  American  Church  History  Series ;  PMeuds.    Vol.  XII. 
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from  oppression  and  slavery.  Then  it  was  solemnly  announced  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  in  this  document  granted  were  inalienable  and 
unalterable.  The  executive  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
missioners, at  first  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  but  afterwards  to  be 
elected  by  the  inhabitants.  These  commissioners  were  to  govern  the 
province  in  accordance  with  the  concessions  and  agreements. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  province  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  general  assembly,  composed  of  members  elected  yearly  by  the  people. 
Each  member  was  to  receive  a  shilling  a  day  for  his  services.  The 
fundamental  law  also  provided  that  all  Isuids  taken  for  settlement  must 
be  bought  from  the  Indians,  and  that  in  case  any  difficulty  arose 
between  white  settlers  and  Indians  the  trial  should  be  before  a  jury  of 
six  whites  and  six  Indians.  Ko  power  in  this  document  was  reserved 
for  the  proprietors,  but  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  cases  was  com- 
mitted to  the  people. 

Under  this  liberal  plan  of  settlement  the  immigration  into  West  Kew 
Jersey  proceeded  apace.  In  1677  a  very  considerable  number — about 
400 — mostly  Quakers,  came  over  from  England  and  settled  on  lands 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware.  More  followed  in  succeeding 
years,  and  the  counties  along  the  river  rapidly  filled  up.  Ko  portion  of 
the  country  prospered  at  this  time  more  than  the  province  of  West 
New  Jersey.^  And  the  people  were  of  the  most  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent description,  and  brought  with  them  their  attachment  to  their 
religion  and  the  earnest  wish  to  have  their  children  educated.  Hence, 
at  every  central  town  we  find  not  only  the  Quaker  meetinghouse,  but 
the  school  attached  to  it,  which  was  to  them  scarcely  less  important. 

Thomas  Budd  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  intelligent  of  the 
Quaker  leaders.  We  have  a  book  published  by  him  in  1685  with  the 
following  title:  "Good  Order  Established  |  in  |  Pennsylvania  &  New 
Jersey  |  in  |  America  |  Beingatrue  Account  of  the  Country;  |  With  its 
Produceand'Commodities  there  made  I  *  *  *  |  By  Thomas  Budd.  | 
Printed  in  the  Year  1685." 

The  following  extract  will  show  his  advanced  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
education : 

1.  Now,  it  might  be  weU  if  a  law  were  made  hy  the  goveniours  and  general  aBsem- 
biiea  of  Pennsilvania  and  New  Jersey,  that  all  i)er8on8  inhabiting  the  said  Provinces 
to  put  their  children  seven  years  to  the  publick  school,  or  longer,  if  the  parents 
please. 

2.  That  Hcliools  be  provided  in  all  towns  and  cities,  and  persons  of  known  honesty, 
skill,  and  understanding  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  governour  and  general  assembly, 
to  teach  and  instruct  boys  and  girls  in  all  the  most  useful  arts  and  sciences,  that 
they  in  their  useful  capacities  may  be  capable  to  read  and  to  write  true  English  and 
Latine  and  other  useful  speeches  and  languages,  and  fair  writing,  arithmetick,  and 

*Of  the  first  Friends  who  came  to  Pennsylvania  Proud  says:  "The  generality  of 
the  early  Quaker  settlers  were  not  ranked  among  the  rich  and  great,  yet  many  had 
valoable  estate8,  were  of  good  families  and  education,  and  mostly  sober,  industrious, 
and  sobstantial  people,  of  low  or  moderate  fortunes,  but  of  universal  good  reputa- 
tion and  character.*' — Wickersham,  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  25. 
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book-ke«ping ;  and  the  boyt»  to  bo  taaglit  and  ibfttmcted  in  some  inyster j  or  trade,  tie 
tbe  makiikg  of  matbematioal  instruments,  Joynery,  tnrnery,  the  making  of  clocks 
and  watches,  weaving,  shoe  making,  or  any  other  nsefnl  trade  or  mystery  that  the 
school  is  capable  of  teaching;  and  the  girls  to  be  taught  and  instructed  in  spinning 
of  flax  and  wool,  and  knitting  of  gloves  and  stockings,  sewing,  and  making  of  all 
softK  at  needle-^ork,  nnd  the  making  of  straw-work,  as  hats,  baskets,  etc.,  or  any 
other  useful  art  or  inystery  that  tbe  school  is  capable  of  teaching. 

3.  That  the  scholars  be  kept  in  the  morning  two  hours  at  reading,  writing,  book- 
keeping, etc.,  and  other  two  hours  at  the  work  in  that  art,  mystery,  or  trade  that  he 
or  she  most  delighteth  in,  and  let  them  have  two  hours  to  dine  and  for  recreation, 
and  in  the  aftetnoon  two  hours  at  work  at  their  several  employments. 

4.  Tbe  seventh  day  of  the  week  the  scholars  may  come  to  the  school  only  in  the 
forenoon,  and  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  afternoon  let  a  meeting  be  kept  by  the  school-' 
masters  and  their  seholars,  where,  after  good  instruction  and  admonition  is  given  by 
the  masters  to  their  scholars,  and  thanks  returned  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and 
blessings  that  are  daily  received  from  him,  then  let  a  strict  examination  by  the 
masters  ot  the  conversation  of  the  scholars  in  the  past  week,  and  let  reproof,  admO'- 
uition,  and  correction  be  given  to  the  offenders  according  to  the  quantity  and  qilality 
of  their  fanlts. 

5.  Let  the  like  meetings  be  kept  by  the  school-mistresses  and  the  girls  apart  from 
the  boys.  By  strictly  observing  this  good  order,  our  children  will  be  hindered  of 
running  into  that  excess  of  riot  and  wickedness  that  youth  is  incident  to,  and  they 
will  be  a  comfort  to  their  tender  parenta. 

6.  Let  one  thousand  acres  of  land  be  given  and  laid  out  in  a  good  place  to  etery 
pnbliok  school  that  shall  be  set  up,  and  the  rent  or  income  of  it  to  go  towards  defray- 
ing tbe  charge  of  the  school. 

7.  And  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  the  poor  people  and  the  children  of  the. 
Indians  may  have  the  like  good  learning  with  the  children  of  the  rich  people,  let 
them  be  maintained  free  of  chatge  to  their  parents,  out  of  the  prolits  of  the  school, 
atising  by  the  work  of  the  scholars,  by  which  the  poor  and  the  Indians,  as  well  aa 
the  rich,  will  have  their  children  taught;  and  the  remainder  of  the  profits,  if  any 
be,  to  be  dispoMed  of  in  building  of  school-houses  and  improvements  to  the  thousand 
acres  of  land  which  belongs  to  the  school. 

Not  all  of  bis  book,  of  course,  is  taken  ap  with  matters  concerDing 
education.  Here  is  a  paragraph  which  deals  with  other  interesting 
subjects: 

Also  in  and  near  these  marshes  are  small  flies,  called  umsketoes,  which  are  trouble- 
some to  such  people  as  are  not  used  to  them. 

Two  hundred  years  have  not  rendered  them  less  troublesome.  The 
author  also  notes  that — 

Fruits  that  grow  natural  in  the  countries  are  strawberries,  cranberries,  huccleber- 
ries,  blackberries,  medlers,  grapes,  plums,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts,  mulberries,  chest- 
nuts, h  arse  hints,  etc. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania  for  1683  contain  the  following, 
which  shows  something  of  the  notions  then  current  abont  edacatiou 
among  the  Quakers,'  and  will  apply  to  West  Jersey  as  well  as  Penn- 
sylvania: 

The  governor  and  provcl.  council  having  taken  into  their  serious  consideration 
the  necessity  there  is  of  a  school-master  for  ye  instruction  nnd  sober  e<l neat  ion  of 
youth  in  the  towne  of  Philadelphia,  sent  for  Knock  Flower,  an  inhabitant  of  SAid 


I  The  following  quotation  from  William  Penn  on  the  subject  of  education  shows 
the  spirit  and  opinions  of  the  (Quaker  settlers  of  America:  **  We  are  in  pain  to  make 
them  [the  children]  good  scholars,  but  not  men ;  to  talk  rather  than  to  know,  which 
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tewn^,  who  for  twenty  year  past  hath  been  experienced  in  that  care  and  imploymt 
IB  England,  to  whom  having  communicated  their  minds,  he  embraced  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing termes:  x^o  leame  to  read  English,  48.  by  ye  quarter;  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  6b.  by  ye  quarter;  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accot,  8s.  by  ye  quarter; 
fat  boarding  a  soholler,  that  is  to  say,  dyert,  washing,  lodging,  and  schooling,  tenn 
pcmnds  for  one  whole  year." ' 

At  the  session  of  the  assembly  of  West  New  Jersey,  held  in  Septem- 
ber, 1682,  it  was  enacted  that — 

for  the  encouraging  learning  for  the  better  education  of  youth,  the  island  called 
Matinicank  Island^  is  hereby  given,  and  shall  from  henceforth  forever  hereafter  be 
and  remain  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  town  of  Burlington,  *  »  •  for  ^y^^  main- 
taining of  a  school  for  the  education  of  youth  within  the  said  town  and  in  the  first 
and  second  tenths.^ 

This  was  the  earliest  grant  of  land  in  New  Jersey  lor  pnblic  ednca- 
tion,  and  the  revenues  derived  from  it  have  beeu  continuously  devoted 
to  the  designated  purpose  to  the  present  time.^ 

Daring  the  proprietary  government  schools  were  made  the  subject  of 
legislation  in  East  New  Jersey  in  1693  and  1695.  The  first  of  these  laws, 
as  given  in  Leamiug  and  Spicer  (p.  328),  is  entitled  ^<An  act  for  estab- 
lishing schoolmasters  within  this  province."    It  provides  that — 

the  inhabitants  of  any  town  within  this  province  shall  and  may,  by  warrant  from  a 
justice  of  the  i>eace  of  that  county,  when  they  think  tit  and  convenient,  meet  together 
and  make  choice  of  three  [or]  more  men  of  the  said  town,  to  make  a  rate  for  the 
salary  and  maintaining  of  a  st  hoolniaster  within  said  town  for  so  long  as  they  think  fit ; 
and  the  consent  anil  agreement  of  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town 
shall  bind  and  oblige  the  remaining  ]>art  of  the  inhabitants  of  Haid  town  to  satisfy 
and  pay  their  shares  and  proi>ortion  of  said  rate,  and  in  case  of  refusal  or  nonpay- 
ment, distress  to  be  made  upon  the  goodn  and  chattels  of  such  ]>er8on  or  persons  so 
refusing  or  not  paying  by  the  ronstabh"  of  the  saiil  town,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
from  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  that  county,  and  the  distress  so  takrii  to  1»©  sold  at 
a  ]Miblic  vendue,  and  the  ovcri»liis,  if  any  after  payment  of  said  rate  and  <har«^cs,  to 
be  returned  to  the  owner. 

is  true  canting.  The  first  thing  obvious  to  children  is  what  i8  HenHJhle;  and  that  we 
make  no  part  of  iheir  rndinientH.  \V(i  pnss  their  memory  to<»  ^oon,  and  i)uz/.le, 
strain,  and  load  them  with  words  and  rules  to  know  ^ranunar  and  rhetoric  and  a 
strange  tongueor  two  that  it  is  tcntoono  may  never  lie  useful  to  th(5ni.  leaving  their 
natural  genius  to  me(  hanieal  and  physical  and  natural  knowledj^t.  uncultivated  and 
neglected/' — f>om  Commencement  of  Kellections  an<l  Maxims;  cited  in  The  Friend, 
IV,  191. 

'  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Keeords,  \ol.  I,  p.  91. 

-This  island,  known  interchangeahly  as  Matinicunk  or  Chygoes  Island,  is  in  tlie 
Delaware  River,  an*l  contains  about  iUK)  acres.     (Charles  1).  Deshler's  MS.,  ]>.  57. ) 

•  I^ieaming  &  8pi<er,  p. 4.V). 

<The  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  at  J.ondon  sent  out  in  1715  in  their  instructions 
the  following  recommendation  :  *'Th«^  want  of  proper  persons  ainon;^  Friends  (piali- 
lied  for  schoolmasters  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  damage  to  tlu;  society  in  many 
places.  We  desire  that  Friends  would  in  their  Monthly  Meetings  assist  young  men 
of  low  circumstances,  whose  genius  and  condjict  may  be  suitable  for  that  otliee,  with 
means  reipiisito  to  obtain  the  i>ro]>er  <|ualitications ;  and  when  so  <|ualiticd  afiord  them 
the  necessary  encouragement  for  their  sui»i)ort.'  (Cited  in  Wickersham's  History  of 
Education  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  29.) 
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In  the  laws  of  1695  is  auother  act  (Chapter  V)  amendiug  that  above 
giveii.  The  preamble  recites  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  distance 
of  parts  of  the  neighborhood,  and  then  the  act  directs — 

that  three  men  be  chosen  yearly,  and  every  year,  in  each  respective  town  ^  in  this 
province,  to  appoint  and  agree  with  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  three  men  so  chosen 
shall  have  power  to  nominate  and  appoint  the  most  convenient  place  or  places  where 
the  school  shall  be  kept  from  time  to  time,  that,  us  near  as  may  be,  the  whole  inhab- 
itants may  have  the  beuetit  thereof. 

^  It  is  singular  to  observe  that  these  first  school  laws  were  based  on  the  township 
method  of  administration.  The  three  committeemen  were  chosen  for  each  town, 
and  they  were  authorized  to  arrange  for  such  schools  as  were  required.  After  two 
hundred  years  of  trials  and  experiments  the  State  has  come  back  to  the  township 
method  of  administering  its  schools. 


Chapter  II. 

PROM  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 
NEW  JERSEY  INTO  A  ROYAL  COLONY  TO  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  A  STATE. 


Neither  East  New  Jersey  nor  West  New  Jersey  was  sufficiently 
extensive  to  remain  long  an  independent  and  separate  province.  The 
proprietary  body  was  not  well  fitted  to  nndertake  the  political  gov- 
ernment of  a  territory.  The  proprietors  chiefly  resided  in  England 
and  exercised  their  political  authority  through  governors  or  lieutenant- 
governors  who  were  sent  over.  It  was  impossible  that  such  rulers 
could  provide  for  their  provinces  the  necessary  protection  against  hos- 
tile Indians  or  against  the  jealousy  and  avarice  of  neighboring  colo- 
niea.  The  proprietors,  therefore,  in  1702  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
Crown  the  political  powers  which  had  been  granted  to  them  when 
tiie  provinces  were  transferred  to  them  by  the  Duke  of  York.  They 
retained  only  the  ownership  of  the  IsaiA  and  trusted  to  the  Grown  ibr 
the  continued  possession  of  those  civil  and  religious  rights  which  they 
had  guarded  so  jealously. 

Lord  Gombury,  a  cousin  of  Queen  Anne,  was  appointed  in  1702  as 
the  governor  of  New  York  and  of  the  consolidated  colony  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Neither  he  nor  the  responsible  ministry  of  Queen  Anne  at  this 
time  appreciated  at  their  true  value  the  circumstances  of  this  colony, 
nor  the  principles  of  liberty  and  i>opular  independence  which  had  been, 
up  to  this  time,  their  most  striking  characteristic.  Cornbury  was  an 
illiberal  representative  of  the  British  aristocracy,  who  had  not  only  no 
admiration  for  the  brave  and  resolute  spirit  of  his  own  country,  but 
who  came  to  America  with  a  determination  to  impose  on  the  colonists 
the  worst  features  of  his  home  government. 

The  government  of  New  Jersey,  according  to  the  plan  initiated  at  the 
time  of  Cornbury's  appointment,  was  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and 
a  general  assembly.  The  first  two  were  appointed  by  the  Crown;  the 
nfembers  of  the  general  assembly  were  elected  by  the  people.  The 
assembly  was  to  meet  alternately  at  Perth  Amboy,  in  East  New  Jersey, 
and  Burlington,  in  West  New  Jersey.  The  rights  of  the  proprietors 
and  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  policy  toward  the  Indians,  as  they  had 
been  administered  under  the  former  divided  system,  were  to  be  main- 
tained. The  assembly  was  authorized  to  enact  all  necessary  laws,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  England.    Within  three 
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months  of  the  passage  of  any  act  it  must  be  sent  to  England,  and  if 
disapproved  it  was  of  no  eflPect. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  base  and  arbitrary  character  or  the  governor, 
many  collisions  took  place  between  him  and  the  general  assembly.  The 
government  at  home  grew  tired  of  the  complaints  against  him,  and  in 
1708  he  was  recalled  by  the  Queen,  who  declared  that  she  "would  not 
countenance  her  nearest  relations  in  oppressing  her  i>eople." 

There  is  little  of  general  interest  concerning  education  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Lord  Cornbury.  We  have 
Mr.  Whitehead's"  authority  for  saying  that  during  the  sev^entjr-five 
years  of  royal  government,  previous  to  the  war  of  independence,  there 
was  almost  no  legislation  in  respect  to  education.  This  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  mean  that  education  in  the  colony  had  no  history. 
In  many  of  the  thriving  localities  schools  were  maintained,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation  went  on. 

Thus,  in  1705,  in  the  minutes  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Perth  Amboy, 
Kev.  Mr.  McKean,  the  rector,  informed  the  vestry  that  a  schoolhouse 
was  an  immediate  necessity,  as  the  barracks  in  which  the  school  wa« 
then  kept  could  not  be  had  longer  without  hiring.  In  consequence  a 
schoolhouse  was  built  by  subscription,  in  which,  probably,  Mr.  McKean 
was  himself  the  schoolmaster.  In  17G8  a  schoolhouse  was  hired  for  £fl 
per  annum,  in  which  Mr.  McNaughton  taught  till  1770. 

Mr.  Whitehead  (luotes*  in  a  note  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  William 
Dunlap : 

I  was  sent  to  learn  my  letters,  while  yet  in  petticoats,  to  Mrs.  Randall,  wlio  had  a 
swarm  of  sucli  manikins  aboat  her,  in  a  bouse  in  a  street  leading  to  the  barraoks 
[Smith  street].  From  this  nursery  school  I  was  transferred  to  Master  McNaughtoB, 
a  black-looking  Irishman,  who  had  his  Hchool  in  a  wooden  building  near  the  gnlly 
which  divides  the  church  green  from  the  buildings  north  of  it.  When  the  hpur  for 
''school  going  in  "  arrived  he  used  to  appear  at  the  door  and  beckon  us  to  leave  our 
sport  on  the  church  green  and  come  to  the  dominion  of  his  strap  and  ferule. 

In  1773  there  were  new  movements  in  Perth  Amboy  for  a  school  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions.  The  sum  of  £4  sub- 
scribed would  entitle  the  subscriber  to  have  one  scholar  in  the  school. 
The  rich  and  liberal  were  invited  to  subscribe  larger  sums  in  order  to 
help  their  poorer  neighbors.  The  sum  paid  the  schoolmaster  was  £100 
per  annum.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  all  such  cases  lay  in  obt<ain- 
ing  suitable  teachers-.  They  were  mainly  Irish  or  Scotch  adventurers 
who  came  over  to  find  some  new  career,  and  they  usually  were,  to  a 
degree,  drinking  men,  who  had  outlived  their  usefulness  and  the 
patience  of  their  friends  at  home. 

We  extract  a  part  of  the  description  by  the  late  Governor  Peter  D. 
Vroom,  as  given  in  the  Centennial  History  of  Bomerset  County,  N.  J., 
by  Abraham  Messier,  I).  D.  (1878).    It  refers  to  an  old  schoolbonse, 


'  Contributions  to  East  Jersey  History.     By  W.  A,  Whitehead,  !>.  290. 
"Ihid.,  p.  292. 
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bui}t  ill  1705,  Bituated  near  Somerville,  wUicU  antedated  aU  the  village 
schools  that  sprang  up  after  the  Itevolutiou : 

John  Warburton,  better  known  as  Master  Warbiirton,  presided  in  the  school.  He 
w«a  %n  Englishman  by  birth,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  the  British 
arm^  in  tho  war  of  the  Revolution;  and  to  have  remained  here  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  •  *  *  blaster  Warburtou  was  not  a  mere  pretender.  What  he  taught  was 
thoroughly  taught,  and  ho  made  no  pretensions  of  teaching  what  he  did  not  know. 
The  English  Primer,  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  and  Arithmetic,  tho  Now  Testament, 
and  then  the  Bible,  were  all  the  books  known  in  the  school.  *  "^  *  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton*s  great  points  ware  order  and  method.  He  allowed  no  slovenliness  in  his  school. 
Exact  himself  in  all  that  he  did,  he  required  exactness  in  his  scholars.  The  writing 
books  and  ciphering  books  of  the  children  were  all  patterns  of  neatness;  every  line 
w^s  iiiuMl  by  scale  and  dividers,  and  every  figure  had  its  proper  place.  In  this  quiet 
way  ha  madA  the  children  proud  of  themselves  and  of  their  work.  *  *  "  It  was 
the  custom  in  early  days  for  country  teachers  to  board  alternately,  week  by  week, 
among  their  employers,  thus  lessening  the  expense  of  education  by  giving  free  board. 
The  practice  of  Mr.  Warburton  in  regard  to  this  was  peculiar.  He  lived  altogether 
in  tlie  sehoolhonse.  It  was  his  abode  by  night  and  by  day,  but  he  was  supplied  with 
food  by  the  employers,  and  after  this  fashion :  Each  employer  furnished  him  provi- 
sions for  a  week.  On  every  Sunday  morning  he  would  repair  before  breakfast,  in 
his  best  attire,  which  was  very  plain  and  neat,  to  the  house  of  tho  person  who  was 
to  supply  him  for  the  week,  carrying  with  him  a  small-sized  wicker  basket  and  a 
handsome  glass  bottle  that  would  hold  about  a  quart.  He  would  breakfast  with  tho 
family,  and  as  his  coming  wus  known,  parents  and  children  were  careful  to  receive 
him  very  kindly.  It  was  quite  an  event.  After  breakfast  his  basket  would  be  tilled 
with  the  best  the  house  could  a^ord,  suitable  for  his  comfort,  and  his  bottle  filled 
with  rich  milk.  After  a  littlo  conversation  he  would  take  his  leave  and  retire  to  his 
quiet  tome.  The  next  morning  a  fresh  bottle  of  milk  would  be  carried  to  him  by 
the  children;  and  so  he  would  be  supplied  daily  with  all  he  desired,  and  much  more, 
both  meat  and  drink.     His  favorite  diet  was  milk  and  brown  bread. 

In  the  Rules  of  Discipline  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  Eastern  Parts  of  Mary- 
land are  to  be  found  directions  concerning  education  which  were  issued 
in  1746  to  1787.  We  give  some  extracts,  which  serve  to  show  the  care 
which  was  exercised  by  the  Friends  concerning  the  education  of  their 
children : 

Schools. — The  education  of  onr  youth  in  i)iety  and  virtue,  and  giving  them  use- 
ful learning  under  the  tuition  of  r<;ligiou8,  prudent  persons,  having  for  a  great 
number  of  years  enjoyed  the  solid  attention  of  this  meeting,  advices  thereon  have 
from  time  to  time  been  issued  to  the  several  subordinate  meetings.  It  is  reuewedly 
desired  that  quarterly,  monthly,  and  i)reparative  meetings  may  be  excited  to  proper 
exertions  for  tho  institution  and  support  of  schools,  there  being  but  little  doubt 
that  as  Friends  are  united  and  cherish  a  disposition  of  liberality  for  the  assistance 
of  each  other  in  this  important  work,  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  such  provision 
for  the  accommodation  and  residence  of  a  teacher  with  a  family  as  would  be  an 
enrouragementtowell-qualiHed  persons  to  engage  in  this  arduous  employment.  *  *  * 

It  is  therefore  proposed:  (1)  That  a  lot  of  ground  be  provided  in  each  monthly 
or  preparative  meeting,  sufficient  for  a  garden,  orchard,  grass  for  a  cow,  etc.,  and  a 
suitable  house  erected  thereon.  (2)  That  funds  be  raised  by  coutribution,  bequests, 
etc.,  in  each  meeting;  the  interest  of  which  to  be  applied  either  in  aid  of  the  tutor's 
salary  or  lessening  the  expenses  of  Friends  in  straitened  circumstances,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  (.3)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  in  each  monthly  ct 
preparative  meeting  to  have  the  care  of  schools  and  the  funds  lor  their  support,  and 
that  no  tutor  be  employed  but  with  their  consent. 
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"We  have  already  uoted  tlirtt  in  the  orjgiual  charter  of  Woodbridge 
TowiiBliiii  a  sectiou  of  land  lOU  acres  in  extent  was  set  apart  aud  des- 
ignated as  school  land,  and  the  revenue  therefroui  forever  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  a  free  school  in  the  town.  In  17011,  one  hundred 
years  after  the  original  charter,  King  George  111  executed  anew  eliarter 
incorporating  a  board  of  truBtees  for  the  management  of  said  land, 
and  securing  the  eame  for  its  original  purpose. 

BSTABLISHMBKT  OP  PBINCETON  COLLEGE. 

The  principal  event  in  the  history  of  education  bel'oie  the  revolution 
was  the  founding  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  influences  which 
led  to  it  grew  out  of  the  primitive  institution  called  the  "  Log  College.' 
This  was  situated  at  Neshaminy,  in  Pennsylvania,  abont  20  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  William  Tennant,  sr.,  was  the  founder.  He  had  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  America  after  he  had  taken  orders  in  tlie  Epis- 
eopal  Church.  He  became  a  Presbyterian  aud  was  admitted  to  the 
synod  of  Philadelpliia.  He  became  a  pastor  at  Neshaminy  in  1726. 
For  the  education  of  his  own  sons  and  others  he  built  a  little  building 
for  a  school  or  academy.  Here  the  great  evangelist  Whitefield  visited 
him  in  1739.  His  two  celebrated  and  talented  sons,  Gilbert  Tennant 
and  William  Tennant,  jr.,  were  educated  at  this  so-called  Log  College, 
The  opposition  which  was  mado  to  the  admission  of  these  young  men 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  without  a  regular  educa- 
tion at  some  incorporated  institution  of  learning,  was  one  of  the  leading 
causes  which  led  to  the  incorporation  of  tbe  college  now  situated  at 
Princeton.^  ■  lu  common  with  all  the  early  colleges,  tlie  object  of  this 
one  was  to  raise  np  an  educated  ministry.  As  early  as  173i),  there  was 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  achwd  under  the  care  of  the  synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  comniisston  was  sent  to  England  to  promote  the  mea8nr& 
With  this  same  design,  in  1774  a  school  for  gratuitous  instruction  in 
languages,  philosophy,  and  divinity  was  begun  in  the  State  of  Delawt 

The  first  beginning  of  the  College  of  Kew  Jersey  was  the  claesical 
school  which  Dr.  Jonathan  Dickinson  had  maintained  at  Elizabetb- 
tiOwu  for  some  years  in  connection  with  his  pastorate..  For  the  par- 
pose  of  turning  this  school  into  a  college,  application '  was  made  in 
1745  to  Governor  Morris  by  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Pierson,  Pemberton, 
Burr,  and  others  of  the  presbytery  of  New  York.  The  application  was, 
however,  refused.  Governor  Morris  having  died  in  1746,  the  applica- 
tion was  renewed  to  John  Hamilton,  acting  governor,  who  granted  it 
October  22,  174(i.  Dr.  Dickinson  was  appointed  president  and  the 
college  was  opened   in   May,  1747,  with   eight  students.     President 

'The  Hc'liaol  Sniiils  wiTe  lofBted  near  Uniontowu,  and  are  now  leased  b^  theaohool 
tmHteeH  hs  n  pour  farm, 

'See  "The  Lug  College,"  by  Rev.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
^See  Dr.  Cnmeron'H  DisconrfiO  on  Dr.  Dickinson. 
*W.  B.  WBBke.  in  the  N.  Y.  Trilmne,  Mar.Oi.  1896, 
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Diekmson,  howeyer,  died  in  the  following  October  and  the  oolliDge  waa 
temporarily  saspended. 

The  stadents  were  removed  to  Newark  and  put  under  the  oare  of 
Bev.  Aaron  Burr,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  who  also  had 
established  a  classical  school  in  connection  with  his  church. 

Governor  Belcher  began  his  administration  in  1747,  and  at  once  took 
a  great  interest  in  th^  project  of  the  new  college.  In  September,  1747, 
he  writes  to  Bev.  Mr.  Bradbury  saying,  among  other  things,  that  he 
was  pushing  forward  the  building  of  a  college,  as  he  found  the  people 
^  unlearned  and  impolite."  ^  And  the  next  day  he  writes  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  West  Jersey  Society :  ^<  The  people  of  the  .province 
are  in  a  poor  situation  for  educating  their  children.''  The  project  of 
starting  a  college  had  been  initiated  before  his  arrival,  but  where  it 
should  be  placed  in^as  a  matter  of  dispute  between  gentlemen  of  east 
and  west  Jersey.    He  had  got  them  to  agree  upon  Princeton. 

Again,  in  October,  1747,  Governor  Belcher  writes  to  Dr.  Jonathan 
Bickinson  (he  died  shortly  afterwards)  that  the  assembly  was  to  meet 
at  iBurlington  on  the  17th.  He  suggests  that  Mr.  Pemberton  (one  of 
the  charter  trustees)  come  with  him  to  the  meeting,  and  that  they  have 
something  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  enibryo  college,  <<as  a  lottery  or 
something  else.''  And,  finally,  we  find  the  governor  writing  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  of  Glasgow,  December  24,  1750,  asking,  ad  a 
particular  £»vor  toward  the  infant  college,  that  its  president^  Bev.  Aaron 
Burr,  of  Kewark,  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  conferred  upon 
him  by  some  university  of  the  Old  Worid. 

The  enthusiatic  governor  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  charter 
obtained  for  the  college  in  1746,  so  he  himself  prepared  another  on  a 
more  liberal  basis,  which  was  formally  issued  in  September,  1748.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  shortly  afterwards,  Eev.  Aaron  Burr 
was  chosen  president.  The  college  continued  to  be  conducted  in  New- 
ark until  1756.  Then,  as  the  result  of  the  liberality  of  the  people  of 
Princeton,  the  college  was  removed  and  permanently  established  in  its 
present  situation. 

The  college  suffered  an  irreparable  misfortune  in  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Burr^  in  1757.  He  had  been  a  most  faithful  pastor  and  president. 
The  historian  of  Princeton  *  College  can  not  fail  to  reiider  to  this  good 
and  accomplished  man  much  of  tlie  credit  for  the  successful  launching 
upon  the  world  of  this  great  and  useful  institution  of  learning. 

A  little  later  than  the  founding  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  a  char- 
ter was  granted,  in  1766,  by  Governor  Franklin  to  certain  incorporated 
trustees  of  Queen's  College.    This  charter  was  never  put  on  file,  and 


*  Index  to  N.  J.  Col.  Documents,  Belcher  Papers,  p.  208.  The  other  letters  here 
referred  to  are  also  to  bo  found  iu  the  Belcher  Papers. 

'President  Burr  was  the  father  of  the  still  more  famous  Aaron  Burr,  who  was 
bom  at  Newark  in  1756. 

»A  history  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  prepared  by  Prof.  John  De  Witt,  D.  D., 
will  be  found  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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oouopy  of  it  ia  knows  to  exist.  But  that  it  wa^  granted  is  evident 
from  tlie  publication  of  au  advertiseiuetit  in  two  succ^sivo  uiimbcrKof 
tbe  Sew  York  Mercury  for  a,  nieetiiig  of  tlie  truetees  under  this  char- 
ter. 1^0  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  this  board  towiird  tlie 
fOQiKliug  of  a  college.  A.n  ouiended  charter  was  granted  iu  ITTU  by 
Governor  Franklin,  that  under  which  it  (Uutgersj  still  uontinues.  This 
coll<*e:e '  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New  York  aud  New 
Jersey,  and  wbm  located  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  during  the  wur  of  iudepeud- 
floce  interlered  with  tbe  e\erci»eu  of  the  college,  and  it  was  not  tdl 
atW  th^  cloRc  of  the  war  that  arrangementa  weri:  made  for  the  regular 
proBevutioti  of  the  studies  in  the  college,  At  bi&t  it  was  organized  for 
instrnctiou,  in  couuectiou  with  a  theological  aeminary  of  the  Iteforuied 
Dati^h  Church.  Rev.  John  H,  Livingston,  D.  D.,  was  the  professor  of 
divinity  ia  thtB  seminary,'  and  at  the  same  time  president  of  the 
college. 

The  stirring  tiineH  that  prece<)ed  the  Itevolution  and  that  attended 
it  left  no  time  for  c-onsideriug  the  iieairefnl  matters  of  vilucatioo. 
New  Jersey  was  largely  a  battletield  during  much  of  that  trybig  i>eno<}< 
Mothers  were  the  instructors  of  their  children  dnriiig  the  campaigrne  in 
which  huKbaifds  ;ind  suns  weie  patriotically  engaged.  Neither  iitcai 
nor  general  movements  reapetiting  education  can  be  traced,  and  uio«t 
of  the  inatitutious  nf  higher  education  which  hati  betm  foua(li.Hl  before 
this  time  were  closed  and  scattered  by  the  lougli  necessities  of  war. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  wc  desire  lo  refer  brieliy  to  a  iiecultac 
feature  of  higher  eiUication  at  this  tiuje.  This  waij  the  resort  to  lotteries 
for  the  endowment  of  cx>llegeH  and  academies.  These  baneful  agearies 
were  brought  to  us  from  England,  where  they  had  Nourished  from  1509. 
They  bad  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  new  comnumities  throughout  all 
tbe  c^lotiies,  and  they  continued  down  well  into  the  present  century 
befiwe  they  were  stifled  by  public  opinion  and  eradicated  by  law.  I.ot- 
teriee  were  resorted  to  for  almost  all  kinds-of  public  expenditures,  sucb 
as  building  bridges,  erecting  jails  and  court-houses,  building  and  repair- 
\ufS  academy  and  collage  buildings,  aud  aiding  churches  in  the  erection 
of  edifleeB  aud  iu  the  payment  of  debts.  The  early  colleges  iu  tbisatid 
adjoiuiug  States  all  had  resort  to  this  questionable  agency. 

When  Princeton  Oollege'  during  its  iuijonrn  in  Newark  was  strug- 
gling through  its  early  trials.  President  Burr  pnrchasexl  a  lottery  ticket 
whfeh  drew  a  prize  of  £200.     It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  this  piece  of 

'  Bev.  Dr.  D.  D.  DeaiaroBt,  who  sensed  hs  tbe  Bccretar;  of  the  liuard  of  trastiwB  of 
Butgere  College  mim  18G6  to  tbe  time  ofhis  dentb  io  1896,  bao  wrUt«ii  for  thiN  work 
*  iketch  uf  the  college,  wbiub  will  lie  fouml  in  a,  succeeding  cbupter. 

'k  eketcb  uf  thii  lirat  theological  seminary  in  tbe  United  States  baa  been  written 
for  this  work  by  Rev.  E,  T.  CotwId,  D.  D,,  aud  will  be  foiiod  on  a  aiibseiiueiit  page. 

'These  instantes  of  Prinopton  College  dealing  in  lotteries  are  taken  from  an  arliela 
in  the  Sanday  Call,  uC  Newark,  November  11. 1894,  by  William  K.  Weeks,  i»n. 
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good  lock  greaUy  exbilarotod  the  jH^esidant,  and  tbat  hi^  spirits,  which 
had  been  before  low,  were  greatly  refreshed. 
In  1750  we  read  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  an  adyerttsement  of  a 

'*  scheme  for  a  lottery  to  be  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Jersey  College,  to  oon- 
siiit  of  8,000  ticketB  of  30s.  each,  or  £12,000.  The  managers  *  hope  those  who  wish 
weU  to  the  ednoMion  of  the  risiog  g^emtion  will  enaour^ge  th#  design,  which  Is  to 
famish  the  yoath  with  all  usefal  learning,  and  at  the  same  time  to  instill  into  tUeir 
minds  the  principles  of  morality  and  piety/  " 

As  Mr.  Weeks  remarks,  the  general  assembly  had  already,  in  1748, 
forbidden  lotteries  in  ISew  Jersey,  and  therefore  this  very  lo^jy  which 
was  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  the  principles  of  mi^Bity  and 
piety,  had  to  be  drawn  in  a  neighboring  province.  Three  years  later, 
in  1753,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  concerned  in  another  lottery, 
which  for  the  same  reason  could  not  be  held  in  New  Jersey,  but  was  to 
be  drawn  in  Connecticut.  In  1762  the  assembly,  by  special  act,  author- 
ized the  College  of  New  Jersey  *^  to  raise  by  a  lottery  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  of  said  college,"  the  amount  not  to  exceed  £3,000.  This  lot- 
tery was  drawn  accordingly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  full  amount  sought 
for  was  secured.  In  1772  Dr.  Witherspoou  himself  and  another  trustee 
were  concerned  for  the  college  in  a  lottery  drawn  at  Newcastle,  Del. 
In  1761  a  lottery  was  authorized  anddrawn  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Peter's 
Chnrch,  at  Perth  Amb:)y,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  church  and 
schoolhouse  and  ferry  house.  In  the  same  year  a  lottery  was  author- 
ized for  St.  Mary's  Church,  at  Burlington,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
the  church,  parsonage,  and  burying  ground. 

After  the  war  for  independence  was  over  the  rage  for  lotteries  broke 
out  afresh,  and  the  legislature  authorized  many  schemes  for  various 
educational  and  religious  purposes.  Thus  in  1786  the  Presbyterian 
churches  at  Elizabethtown  and  New  Brunswick  held  lotteries,  of  which 
the  highest  prize  was  $2,500  and  the  lowest  was  $20.  It  is  said  that 
the  church  at  New  Brunswick  received  about  $3,350. 

In  1791  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newton  was  favored  with 
a  lottery.  In  1793  the  Presbyterian  churches  at  Bridget  on  and  at  Mid- 
dletown  Point  and  the  Baptist  Church  at  Piscataway  were  each  allowed 
by  the  legislature  to  raise  money  by  the  means  of  lotteries.  In  the 
same  year  the  trustees  of  the  Newark  Academy,  which  had  been  char- 
tered in  1792,  were  authorized  to  hold  a  lottery  to  net  the  academy  the 
sum  of  $4,000.  The  newly  chartered  academy  was  really  the  successor 
of  a  preceding  corporation  whose  building  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  trus- 
tees pleaded  for  the  privilege  of  making  up  their  loss.  Several  draw- 
ings were  held^  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  stipulated  sum  was 
obtained. 

It  is  said  also  that  early  in  the  present  century  the  trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  applied  to  the  legislature  for  leave  to  hold 
another  lottery  for  its  benefit;  but  the  permission  was  not  granted. 
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In  tlie  year  1812  a  lottery  was  authorized  for  the  benefit  of  Queen's 
College.  The  affair  seems  to  have  been  badly  managed,  however, 
because  after  the  expenses  and  prizes  were  paid  nothing  remained  for 
the  college.  Under  these  circumstances  the  trustees  appealed  again,  in 
18'J2,  to  the  legislature  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  new  lottery,  set- 
ting  forth  the  fact  that  the  college  had  not  in  the  previous  drawing 
netted  anything.  The  lottery  was  authorized  accordingly,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  law  were  transferred  to  Messrs.  Yates  and  Mclntyre, 
who  undertook  to  manage  the  affnir  and  pay  over  to  the  college  the 
profits.^^  is  believed  that  the  college  realized  about  $20,000  from  this 
ventu^^^ 


Chapter  III. 

MOVEMENTS    IN    BEHALF    OF    PUBLIC    EDUCATION. 


With  the  establishmeut  of  peace  in  1783  Kew  Jersey,  aa  welnis  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  entered  upon  a  career  of  great  prosperity 
and  of  enlightened  activity.    Everywhere  it  was  recognized  that  edaca-    (\ 
tion  was  the  necessary  condition  of  successful  self-government.    Both       ^ 
the  State  and  the  local  governments  turned  eagerly  to  the  work  of  ^  ."^ 
providing  suitable  schools  and  schoolhouses  for  the  rising  generation.      ^  ^ 
It  was  at  this  early  period  that  the  State  legislature  began  to  lay  plans     ^ 
for  creating  a  public  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools.    Many  of  the     ^^ 
local  academies  came  into  existence  about  this  time  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  State.    In  1816  the  State 
legislature  directed  that  $15,000  be  set  aside  and  invested  as  a  perma- 
nent fund,  and  in  the  two  following  years  it  added  to  the  amount,  so 
^  that  it  was  increased  to  $113,238.78.    In  1824  it  was  provided  that  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  State  tax  should  every  year  be  added  to  the  school 
fund.    The  citizens  of  any  township  were  authorized  by  a  law  of  1820 
to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  provide  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
and  in  1828  they  were  authorized  in  their  discretion  to  raise  money  for 
the  erection  and  repair  of  schoolhouses.    In  the  meantime  the  interest 
of  intelligent  and  patriotic  minds  was  becoming  aroused  in  reference 
to  the  necessity  of  some  general  system  of  education  for  the  State. 
This  movement  was  the  retiex  of  the  action  which  was  being  taken  in 
many  of  the  surrcmnding  States' — in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  almost  all  the  States  of  New  England. 

'  Dr.  Paniiley,  in  an  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  building  at 
the  Peddie  Institnte,  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  New  England  clergyman  traveling,  about 
the  year  1820.  On  the  way  he  encountered  a  widow  with  her  two  sons.  He  took 
some  interest  in  tln^  boys,  and  asked  the  lady  which  way  she  was  traveling.  She 
told  him  she  was  going  to  eastern  New  .Jersey  to  settle.  He  exclaimed,  '*  Why  do 
you  go  there;  do  you  not  know  that  there  are  no  good  schools  there f  There  are  no 
good  srhool-teachers  and  most  of  them  are  immoral." 

I  think  this  opinion  of  the   clcirgman  is  an  expression  of  the   ])rejudice   which 

commonly  prevailed  in  New  England  against  New  Jersey.     Mr.   Deshler  declares 

that  the  prejudice-  is  unfounded.     He  says  he  has  examined  the  lists  of  the  claims 

of  citizens  of  Middlesex  County  for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  Hritish  in  the 

Hevolutionary  war.     About  600  jiersons  gave  receii)ts  for  amounts  received  by  them. 

Of  this  number  not  over  sixteen  were  unable  to  sign  their  name  and  were  obliged  to 

make  their  mark.     It  is  certain  at  that  time  the  want  of  education  was  not  con- 

8i>icuous  in  New  Jersey. 
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lu  Volnme  III  of  Baroard's  Journal  of  Education  we  finu  ueeti's 
eating  letter  from  ^athau  Hedges,  esq.,  giving  his  recollection  it .  t, 
Bcliools  of  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  He  says  tus'' 
the  begiDiilug  of  the  century  Morristown  was  distinguished  fur  iis 
educational  advautages.  There  flourished  at  that  time  two  ocademicn 
in  the  village,  having  a  reputation  which  brought  them  patronage 
ftoin  New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  (ieorgia.  There  was  a 
ooautry  school  near  at  hand,  which  was  taught  bom  1790  to  18(>6  by 
a  cruel  old  man,  uickuained  "(Jlublier,  Blair."  The  schoolhouse  was  of 
logs,  au^Kti  feet  sijuare.  There  was  a  rough  desk,  which  was  attached 
to  the  iffil  on  one  side,  as  a  place  for  the  older  pupils  to  write.  The 
younger  pupils  were  seated  on  rough  slab  benches.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  was  a  largo  hreplaite,  which  was  nuppofieil  to  heat  the  room  suf- 
fioieutly  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  books  made  use  of  were 
,  Dilwortb's  Spelling  Book  and  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Hedges  says 
he  does  not  remember  the  use  of  any  arithmetic  in  this  ooantry  school. 
Geography  and  English  griuninar  were  not  thought  of;  to  spell,  write, 
read,  and  work  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic  were  the  only 
things  ever  taught  in  these  common  schools.     Mr.  Heilges  says: 

Tbni'riK'l  iDuli-r  wuiilil  give  mi'  nn  usuiuplB  of  miiltiplyiog  I'nur  figiirea  hy  four 
A|{u>''>^i  "uit  liucnuui  I  emild  iiul  iln  it  lie  would  lieat  my  bare  feet  with  a  hiokor; 
■lick.  He  furoUbe^l  iia  no  help,  but  relied  uq  xevurit;  to  miike  as  aecorapliali  the 
t»BkB  net  us;  and  of  tliiit  severity  we  were  especM'd  never  t<i  ootaplniil.  The  teaeh- 
)n|>  WM  of  the  poorest ;  tbu  only  object  of  lhe«n  wrotehe'l  tenohots  wiw  (n  get  t)i«ir 
geenty  wogtw  dnrin^'  tbo  three  to  nix  monlhi  thiit  they  ".-em  employed. 

In  1IW7  Mr.  Hodges  became  a  pupil  in  the  new  Warren  Academy  in 
the  village  of  Murristowt),  under  James  Hteven-ou,  a  Scotchitian,  who 
was  a  kind,  good  teacher.  Writing  was  here  well  taaght  by  an  accom- 
plished maater. 

Ill  iirillitiietii'k  wn  had  Dilirorth  for  oar  text-book,  and  the  ezteut  to  which  it  wits 
I'Mriwl  wan  Ihe  filn  of  three.  Decimal  riicrencj,  although  now  the  I'lirrenry  o( 
the  I'ouiilry,  whb  uot  tnught,  Readiag  KM  tnnght  iiierh an i rally,  Bliijlhilfn'e  Amcf- 
ii'ttD  Preceptor  Had  Scott's  LesHuns  being  the  priiii?ipat  mwliiig  liookn.  Knglisli 
graoimBT  waa  imorly  tuiighl.  We  luerel;  romiuitted  the  roles  of  grammar  tu 
memory,  but  did  not  learn  lo  iina!y/,o  or  parse.  Murray's  Ahridgeiueut  of  EnsliBli 
Ornntmar  was  the  teit-liook,  itnd  wu  learned  less  in  six  luonthn  thnu  nuw  iu  a  week. 
Geography  was  not  timtflit,  and  tliere  wus  in  the  si'houl  neither  book,  mup,  or  globe, 
lllaiory,  gfHimetry,  mid  higbfr  matheaiuticH  were  ei)iiully  ni'gleuled. 

In  18Utl  Mr.  Hedges  was  promoted  to  the  classical  department  and 
coramenceil  the  study  of  Latin.  This  language  was  studied,  mainly, 
memorit«r.  Further  stitdy  of  English  was  pursued;  Guthrie's  New 
Hystem  of  Moderu  Geography  wns  used;  there  was  a  map  of  Earope 
ou  the  wall,  but  neither  it  nor  the  terrestrial  globe  was  moi-e  than  an 
orriameut. 

Mr.  Hedges  gives  some  account  of  another  academy  in  Morristown 
of  which  at  hrst  in  ITOO  Rev.  Samuel  Wlielpley.  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  was 
principal.  In  18II  hia  son,  Kev.  William  A.  Whelpley,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  OoUoge,  became  principal.     He  wasau  excellent  scholar  and  a  good 
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teacher.  Mr.  Hedges  entered  this  academy  in  1810.  There  were  three 
departments:  Jnvenilc,  English,  and  Classical.  There  were  sixty  sta^ 
dentB  in  the  classical  department,  almost  all  boarders  from  New  York 
and  the  Sonthern  States.  The  classical  instruction  was  excellent*  In 
English  reading  forty  or  more  stood  dp  in  a  class  and  read,  each  in  suc- 
cession^ a  sentence  or  two  from  Murray's  sequel  to  his  English  Beader. 
English  grammar  was  not  taught.  Mathematics  and  geography  were 
very  little  cultivated.  The  blackboard  which  is  now  so  essential  to  the 
equipment  of  a  schoolroom,  was  utterly  unknown.  ^ 

The  circumstances  in~ which  modern  schools  so  far  surpass  those  of 
half  a  centary  ago  are  text-books,  school  apparatus,  paper,  eto*  The 
teachers  of  that  early  day  were  very  frequently  foreigners,  and  too  often 
intemperate.  They  had  left  their  native  lands  because  they  had  tired 
out  the  patience  and  benevolence  of  friends  at  home,  and  came  to  a 
new  country  to  linjd  for  themselves  a  new  career. 

It  will  be  profitable,  I  am  sure,  at  this  point  to  dwell  upon  the  char- 
acter and  methods  of  the  schools  as  they  existed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.'  I  have  at  hand  extensive  notes  taken  from  the 
manuscript  of  Hon.  G.  D.  Deshler,  whose  recollection  goes  back  to  the 
schools  he  attended  in  New  Brunswick  as  early  as  1826.  He  kindly 
permits  me  to  use  what  may  suit  my  purpose  from  his  interesting  and 
valuable  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Deshler's  recollections  go  back  to  1826,  when  he  was  7  years  old. 
He  remembers  being  taught  to  read  from  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Popular  Les- 

>  Mahlon  Johnson,  who  died  in  1857  at  80  yearu  of  age  describes  the  early  schools 
in  Morris  County:  ''The  school  building  was  constructed  of  logs,  and  instead  of 
glass  for  windows,  sheepskins  were  stretched  over  apertures  made  by  sawing  off 
an  occasional  log.  These  windows  had  one  virtue— they  were  an  effectual  screen  to 
prevent  pupils  from  being  interrupted  in  their  exercises  by  what  was  going  on  out- 
side. The  time  was  regulated  by  an  hourglass ;  and  the  pupils  drank  water  from  a 
tumbler  made  of  cow's  horn,  or  from  a  ground  shell.  Arithmetic  was  uot  taught  in 
classes,  but  pupils  ciphered  each  on  his  own  account  wheu  he  wa^j  uot  engaged  in 
reading,  spelling,  or  writing.  These  latter  branches  were  taught  in  classes.  A  chalk 
line  or  a  crack  in  the  floor  was  the  mark  they  were  required  to  toe.  The  common 
school  was  hardly  a  school  in  those  days,  unless  the  whack  of  the  ruler  or  the  whistle 
of  the  whip  was  heard." 

^It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  see  how  the  schools  of  the  first  part  of  the 
century  were  classified.  Mr.  Duushee,  in  his  history  of  the  Collegiate  Cnurch 
School  (p.  71),  gives  the  division  and  studies  of  the  school  in  1810,  which  during  the 
preceding  year  had  been  rearranged  according  to  the  Lancasterian  system. 

In  sand. — First  class:  ABC  and  iignres.  Second  class:  Monosyllables.  Third 
class:  Words  of  two  syllables  and  writing  the  same  on  slate. 

On  slate. — Fourth  class:  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  and  irregular  words. 
Fifth  class:  Reading  in  Child's  Instructor  and  Catechism.  Sixth  class:  Reading  in 
New  Testament  History  and  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

Seventh  class:  Reading  in  Old  Testament,  Murray's  Grammar,  and  penmanship. 

All  to  study  arithmetic  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

In  1818  the  honrs  of  the  school  were  fixed  from  9  to  3  o'clock  from  15tli  of  Novem- 
ber to  15th  of  March,  and  in  1820  the  hours  were  fixed  from  9  to  3  o'clock  throughout 
the  year. 
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SOUS,  mid  liow  he  wiw  an  insatiable  reader  uveu  at  tbsit  early  iige. 
speaks  of  Mr.  White,  a  teacher  who  was  a  akillful  luatbeniatician  a!S 
a  sharp  disci pliiiariau,  using  the  strap  and  the  ferule.  He  was  an 
Irishman  and  often  drank  tu  excesa.  In  1827  Mr.  Deehler  was  enrolled 
in  the  school  of  Mr.  Spalding,  of  whom  he  epeaka  as  fullowH: 

Mr.  Spalding  wns  a  man  of  fair  complvxtnu,  rather  Wluw  the  luediiim  beight,  well 
prupurtioiieil,  miiBniilar,  virile,  euer^utio,  iitiil  full  of  apiilt  and  vivacity,  Tliera 
were  sevural  boys  tu  tlie  school  who  wore  as  luige  as  he.  but  there  ivub  -not  ouu 
auiunj;  them  who  ever  manifested  i>  dispositiuu  to  meaenre  his  streogth  m  will  with 
hiiu.  He  WHS  a  Htrii't  diacipUiiariau ;  at  my  first  comiug  to  bis  srbool  he  need  Ihe  fer- 
ula or  the  rcMi,  but  always  In  moderation,  nnd  at  leu(!th  entirely  diacnrded  them.  I 
recall  onu  memorable  oceaBiou  before  be  hud  banished  flogging  fVuin  his  school 
when  one  of  Ihe  largest  boys  bail  dingruceil  himself  several  times  by  grossly  neglect- 
ing hi«  atndiea,  "playing  bookoy,"  and  general  misconduct.  Mr.  BpiihUiig  thought 
ho  was  too  large  to  be  Hogged  before  the  actiuid  and  took  him  upstairs  to  the  lumber 
lolt  whore  the  inkstands,  etc.,  were  stored  nnd  gave  liim  a  good  hiding  with  only 
those  aiipnt  and  iinobaerviug  wltnenses.  Flogging,  however,  se<imed  to  do  the  young 
rascal  no  good,  and  Mr.  Spnidiiig  told  him  ho  in  the  pri^soiice  of  alt  the  sebool, 
adding  that  he  wan  ashamed  to  flog  ho  big  a  boy.  He  was  nlnioat  a  man,  said  Mr. 
Bpalding,  and  should  begin  to  think  and  act  iis  a  man.  Hereafter  he  should  not  be 
flogged,  but  if  he  continued  hi.'t  misconduct  he  should  be  turned  out  of  school. 

This  rltme  to  the  ears  of  the  father,  an  exi'ollent  but  st^in  and  determined  man, 
and  the  next  day  he  abruptly  ent«red  the  school  at  the  morning  session  and  walking 
acroHB  the  room  to  Mr.  Kpaldliij^H  desk,  after  shaking  hands  with  hiui,  addressed  him 
in  tones  litipresaively  audible  to  us  all,  subatanlially  iia  follows:  "  Mr.  Spalding,  I 
bear  my  sou  Dave"  (so  wu  will  oall  him  for  couTeniuuiu'  sakr>  "has  been  disgrucing 
me  and  himself  bj  his  tuiscondurt,  aud  that  jon  have  told  him  yoiv  are  nsbanii'd 
any  longer  to  tlog  so  large  a  boy,  and  if  his  coiidui't  is  imrsisted  in  yon  will  turn 
him  out  of  school.  Now,  Mr.  Spuiding,  I  donl  want  Dave  to  be  turned  out  of 
■I'huol,  but  I  du  want  you  to  keep  him  on  and  sec  if  you  can't  make  a  man  of  bim. 
I  understand  why  yoii  are  ashamed  to  flog  him  any  more  and  I  respect  your  feelings; 
but,  sir,  I,  as  his  father,  though  as  mucli  ashnrntd  as  yon  are  to  ilog  him,  now  that 
be  is  aluKist  a  man  grown,  have  made  up  my  mind  what  is  my  duty  aa  long  As  he 
eala  my  bread  and  butter  aud  wastes  my  money  by  his  idleness,  t  shall  not  ask  you 
to  flog  Dave;  I'll  do  it  myself,  nhcuever  he  needs  it." 

Here  the  speaker  paused,  drew  from  nuder  bia  greatcoat  a  lingi-  rawhide,  which 
he  flonrished  as  if  be  meant  business,  aud  then,  resumed:  "Does  he  di'servi-  a  flog- 
ging this  morning,  Mr.  Spaldiugt"     "  No,"  was  the  quick  reply,  ■'  llavid  hiis  done 

nothing  amiss  this  morning,  Mr. ."    "Very  well,"  said  Mr. ,  "  I  will 

leave  my  cowskin  here  inyour  cure,  and  when  the  time  of  need  cornea  you  will  please 
send  for  uie.  Only,  if  you  do  send  for  me,  Hr.  Spalding,  Dave ''  (litTc  the  speaker 
glari'd  upon  the  culprit)  "  will  have  occasion  to  remember  it  ns  long  as  he  lives." 

Whereupon  Mr. handed  llie  eloi|Uent  rawhide  to  Mr.  Spalding,  bade  him 

"good  morning,"  and  strodn  out  of  the  room  amid  the  breathless  ailence  of  all  the 
boys,  whose  eyes,  as  the  door  closed,  tnmed  with  one  accord  upon  the  now  abject 
Dave.  Mr.  Sptilding  then  quietly  deposited  the  ra^hidi'  in  his  desk,  looked  it,  aud 
resnmed  bia  duties  as  serenely  as  if  nothing  unusual  bad  hapjiened. 

It  is  a  satisfactiou  to  say  thai  Mr. never  ha<l  oociisicm  lo  use  this  partlanltu 

"cowskin''  on  Dave,  who,  from  tbat  day  forward,  became  oommendahly  diligent 
and  gave  n]>  ''  playing  hookey."  I  have  always  hs<I  a  shrewd  suspiciuu  ainou  I  came 
to  years  of  discretion  that  the  little  drama  I  have  depicted  had  been  carefbll; 

reliKaraed  heforeIiBn<l  by  Mr. and  Mr.  Spalding,  who,  1  have  no  donbt,  otUm  1 

chncklo'l  together  over  the  success  that  attended  their  bit  of  acting. 
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Mr.  Spalding  was  a  man  of  large  and  varied  reading  and  a  good  aoholar.  He 
excelled  in  grammar,  elocntion,  and  mathematics.  Among  the  text-books  which  he 
used  were  Morse's  and  Woodbridge's  geographies,  Daboll's  Azithmetio,  together  with 
several  books  in  surveying  and  the  higher  mathematics,  Lindley  Mnrray's  (afterwards 
superseded  by  Kirkham's)  English  Grammar^  Walker's  Dictionary,  Bnrhan's  Nomoi- 
dature,  the  English  Reader,  the  Amcrioan  Preceptor,  Popular  Lessons,  Jack  Hal- 
yard, Goldsmith's  Polite  Learning,  Locke's  Essay,  Hnme's  England,  and  Marshall's 
Washington.  And  among  the  equipments  of  the  schoolroom  were  a  large  blauk- 
1>oard,  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes  and  maps,  an  orrery,  a  square,  compass,  and 
dividers,  and  an  assortment  of  handsomely  engraved  copy  heads  in  fine  and  coarse 
script,  in  the  old-fashioned,  symmetrical  round  hand. 

*  *  *  Reading  aloud  was  regarded  by  him  (Mr.  Spalding)  as  one  of  the  most 
important  exercises  of  the  school,  inasmuch  as  he  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman;  and  it  was  con- 
ducted in  this  wise:  The  reading  book  was  the  old  '' English  Reader,"  an  admirable 
body  of  selections  of  sterling  pieces  from  standard  writers  and  speakers,  including 
essays,  orations,  narrative  and  descriptive  passages,  excerpts  from  poems,  dramas, 
etc.,  each  of  which  was  punctuated  with  accentuation  marks  which  the  pupil  was 
obliged  to  observe  as  sedulously  as  he  observed  the  usual  more  familiar  punctuation 
points.  The  preparation  for  reading  aloud  from  this  book,  therefore,  involved 
much  previous  study  and  practice.  When  the  hour  of  the  exercise  arrived,  all 
the  pupils  who  could  read  fluently,  without  regard  to  age  or  divisions  of  claasea^ 
never  less  than  forty  or  fifty,  ranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  in  front 
of  Mr.  Spalding's  platform.  The  pupil  at  the  head  of  the  class  began  the  ekercise. 
If  he  read  his  allotted  portion  withoutimistake  or  error,  the  next  took  up  the  burden, 
and  the  next,  and  so  on  until  each  had  read  his  share.  But  if,  while  any  pupil  was 
reading,  some  other  pupil  below  him  in  the  class  cried  out  ''challenge,"  he  stopped. 
Mr.  Spalding  would  ask,  ''What  is  the  challenge f"  The  challenger  would  reply, 
designating  the  error  of  accent,  emphasis,  inflection,  modulation,  articulation,  pro- 
nunciation, or  whatever  mistake  it  might  be,  which  he  thought  hod  been  committed. 
If  the  challenger  made  out  a  case  which  Mr.  Spalding  considered  valid,  he  bowed 
his  head  in  assent,  whereupon  the  challenger  and  challenged  exchanged  places.  It 
mij^ht  be,  as  I  have  often  seen,  a  little  fellow  of  8  or  10,  low  down  in  the  class, 
displa<'iiig  a  big  fellow  of  16  or  18,  high  up  or  at  the  head.  If  his  surcossful 
challenge  took  a  boy  to  tbe  head  of  the  class,  it  was  then  the  duty  of  the  now 
head  boy  to  fight  for  2>os8e8sion  by  at  once  reading  the  next  portion ;  and  if  hU 
reading  ])as8e<l  without  a  successful  challenge,  he  was  recognized  as  the  ^'bead''  till 
he  could  be  displaced  in  the  regular  way.  If  it  happened  that  a  reader  made  any 
mistakes  which  passed  undetected  and  unchallenged  by  bis  fellows,  at  the  close  of 
the  exercise  Mr.  »S]ialding  i>oiutod  them  out,  flxed  the  attention  of  tbe  class  upon 
them,  and  supplied  the  proper  corrections.     *     *     * 

Another  of  Mr.  Spalding's  methods  is  e<[ually  worthy  of  description  and  imitation. 
This  was  the  ** dictation  exercise"  to  which  the  afternoon  of  each  Wednesday  was 
appropriated,  an<l  in  which  every  scholar  participated  and  was  re([iiire(l  to  be  toler- 
ably proficient  before  being  allowed  to  write  original  compositions.  Tbe  manner  of 
the  ex(*rci8e  was  as  follows:  The  whole  scbool  in  both  departments  was  thrown  into 
one  room  by  opening  the  sliding  doors  which  separated  th4}m.  Then  the  pupil, 
whether  boy  or  girl,  who  had  maintained  the  bigbest  standing  in  the  reading  class 
during  tbe  previous  week  would  take  a  stand  on  a  movable  platform  on  one  side  of 
the  space  between  the  two  departments,  the  position  being  sideways  and  iu  full  view 
of  every  scholar  in  the  entire  school.  At  the  same  time,  the  rest  of  tbe  school  seated 
at  their  desks  got  in  readiness  their  slates  and  a  supply  of  well-sharpened  slate  pencils. 

When  all  were  ready,  at  the  tap  of  Mr.  Spalding's  bell,  the  reader — for  such  was 
the  office  of  the  scbolar  station<Ml  in  the  center  of  the  school — began  to  read  a  selec- 
tion from  some  book,  previously  selected  by  Mr.  Spalding.    Among  the  books  which 
20687— No.  23 3 
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at  Ills  expense,  bat,  ho  far  from  being  diverting  to  hliiiBelf,  became  intolerably  irk- 
some long  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time. 

Again  if,  when  Mr.  Spalding's  back  were  tamed,  a  boy  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  lean  across  his  desk  and  tweak  the  hair  or  twitch  the  coat  of  the  fellow  in  front 
of  him,  and  was  detected  in  the  act  by  Mr.  Spalding,  he  would  be  ordered  to  keep 
the  exact  position  in  which  he  was  caught  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  till  he  became 
Htif!*,  wearied,  penitent,  and  in  an  agony  of  mortification  at  the  ill-suppressed  titter- 
ings of  his  schoolmates. 

Mr.  Spalding's  rewards  were  equally  as  salutary  and  effective  as  his  punishments. 
Ho  n<*ver  gave  medals  or  prizes  of  any  kind  to  his  boys,  but  signified  his  approba- 
tion by  a  pronounced  deference  of  manner  and  a  degree  of  consideration  and  trust 
which  was  more  highly  valued  than  medals  or  prizes  could  possibly  have  been.  He 
appealed  to  our  sense  of  honor  ahd  right,  qnickened  our  ideals  of  what  was  manly 
and  gentlemanlike,  roused  in  us  a  desire  to  excel,  planted  in  our  minds  the  seeds  of 
thoughtfnlness,  application,  industry,  and  honorable  emulation. 

*  *  *  On  one  occasion,  which  will  ever  be  marked  in  my  memory  as  a  "  white 
day,"  the  first  snow  of  the  winter  had  set  in.  The  air  was  alive  with  the  quick- 
falling,  noiseless,  beautiful  fiakes,  just  moist  enough  to  ''pack''  most  suggestively. 
The  school  gradually  grew  restless,  eyes  wandered  from  books  and  slates  and  glanced 
ont  of  the  window  with  longing  and  anticipation.  But  not  a  word  of  censure  or 
rebnke  cauie  from  Mr.  Spalding.  Instead,  as  soon  as  a  pause  came  in  the  exercises 
he  tapped  the  boll,  and  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  all  announced  that  there 
would  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  for  snowballing  in  the  school  yard,  whither 
he  preceded  us  and  joined  as  in  the  merry  sport  as  lustily  as  any  boy  among  us,  and 
from  whence  we  returned  rosy,  hilarious,  and  ready  to  go  to  work  with  all  our 
might.     -     *     * 

The  following  examples  of  school  bills  are  selected  from  a  number  in 
the  j>ossession  of  Mr.  Deshler: 

.Judge  Patterson,  Dr.,  to  Master  Willie's  tuition  for  one  quarter  up 

the  3d  Instant i:i:5:0pd. 

Admission 1:0:0  pd. 

Cicero 0:18:0 

3:3:0 
New  Brunswick,  15th  Augt,  1796,  received  the  above. 

Benj"  Lindhay. 
W'"  Patterson,  esqr.,  Dr. 

To  account  rendertd  Octb.  22 £1:5 -A 

To  one  quarter  tuition  for  Wm 1:5:0 

To  wood 0:1:0 

2:11:4 
Received  payment  in  full  Jan.  22,  179(3. 

Jn"  Thompson,  .Jnn^ 
1|  cord  of  wood  from  Neilson's  do(;k. 
3i  <<»rd8  of  wood  from  Capt.  Gibb's  dock  in  one  parcel. 

U  c<»rds  at  25/6 £5:U:9 

J^  i)f  a  cord,  Louisa  End  Gibb's  Dock. 

if  of  a  cord,  brot.  from  French's  woods. 

i  a  cord  at  25/6 17:0 

6:11:9 

Money  paid 7:0:0 

6:11:9 

Balance  (returned) 8:3 

Reed,  from  William  Patterson,  esci.,  payment  for  the  above  wood,  New  Brunswick, 
Jan.  30,  1784. 

John  Thompson. 
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1  have  before  me  a  pamphlet  coutaiuiug  a  lecture  by  Prof.  John 
Maclean  (afterwards  president),  of  Princeton  College,  delivered  Janu- 
ary 21),  1828,  on  "A  common-school  system  for  New  Jersey.'^  There 
was,  as  he  states,  at  this  time  much  discussion  about  public  education, 
and  Professor  Maclean  sets  forth  a  scheme  for  the  best  admiuistratiou 
of  tlie  State  resources  for  public  education.  The  lecture  explains  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  advantages  of,  and  necessity  for,  a  system  of 
common  schools.  It  then  gives  in  detail  the  sources  from  which  the 
State  could  obtain  an  income  which  might  be  appropriated  among  all 
the  townships  and  then  paid  out  pro  rata  to  the  several  school  districts 
on  condition  that  such  districts  should  raise  a  sum  twice  as  great. 

He  proi)oses  that  the  State  aid  be  distributed  among  tlie  counties, 
not  in  proportion  to  popuhition  nor  taxation,  but  in  proportion  to  area, 
so  that  counties  needing  most  aid  may  receive  it.  He  proposes  a  kind 
of  rotary  school,  where  the  same  teacher  shall  teach  so  many  weeks  iu 
one  school,  so  many  weeks  in  another,  and  then  so  many  weeks  in  a  third. 
Tlie  law  should  allow  a  district  to  have  more  school  weeks  in  the  year, 
provided  that  the  inhabitants  are  willing  to  pay  therefor. 

He  reconiniends  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of  educatioo, 
which  sliall  choose  a  State  superintendent  of  schools,  and  which  also 
shall  select  for  each  county  an  examining  board  to  examine  and  license 
the  teachers  employed  therein.  He  points  out  how  the  State  can  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  education,  as  for  instance,  by  making  provision 
for  the  education  of  teachers.'  This  lecture,  together  with  many  otiier 
public  expressions  of  leading  men,  produced  a  great  effect  on  the 
legislature. 

A  temporary  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  education  occurred 
about  this  time.  It  took  its  rise  from  the  efforts  of  Joseph  Lancaster, 
an  Knglishman  who  came  to  America  in  1818.  The  founder  of  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  called  the  monitorial  system,  the  Madras  system, 
or  the  Lancaster  system,  was  Eev.  Andrew  Bell,  D.  D.,  who  as  chap- 
lain was  called  upon  to  devise  schools  for  the  children  of  civilians  and 
soldiers  in  India.  lie  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  tc^ichers  for  his 
schools,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  employ  the  older  scholars  as  monitors 
for  the  younger  classes.  The  scheme  was  to  a  certain  extent  success- 
ful, an<l  Dr.  Bell  was  so  enamored  with  it  that  he  published  a  tract  in 
1797  explaining  and  recommending  it. 

A  few  years  later  (1803)  Joseph  Lancaster  i)ul)li8hed  a  further  expo- 
sition of  the  monitorial  system,  in  which  he  acknowledges*  his  indebt- 
edness to  i)r.  Hell,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  it  awakened  a 
consi<lerable  degree  of  interest  in  a  system  of  elementary  education 
which  laid  claim  to  both  efficiency  and  economy.    But  Lancaster  was  a 


'TliiH  WiiH  one  of  th<;  tirat  pni<'tical  reeoiiiiiieudutioiiH  for  establiBliing  plana  for  the 
training  of  teachers. 

'Afterwards  lio  disa vowed  any  crodit  for  tlio  idea  and  idainu'd  the  merit  uf  liav* 
ing  originated  tlie  entire  nystoni. 
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visionary  and  impractical  man,  and  soon  fell  out  with  the  friends  who 
undertook  to  aid  bim  in  the  development  of  his  ideas.  Under  the  dis- 
appointment caused  by  these  disagreements  he  emigrated  to  America 
in  1818,  and  for  twenty  years  busied  himself  in  promoting  his  reforms 
in  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

He  was  successful  in  interesting  the  friends  of  education  in  his  cheap 
and  easy  way  of  conducting  schools.  In  many  cities,  in  New  Jersey  as 
well  as  other  States,  so-called  Lancasterian  schools  were  organized, 
which  continued  for  many  years.  The  plan  which  was  followed  in  them 
was  by  no  means  an  ideal  one.  The  older  scholars  in  such  a  school 
were  at  best  very  inetlicient  teachers.  The  method  could  only  be 
rightly  available  when  other  and  better  teachers  were  not  to  be  had. 
Hence  the  system  gradually  fell  into  disuse  when  the  methods  of  pub- 
lic education  came  into  vogue,  and  when  the  necessity  of  trained  and 
licensed  teachers  became  more  apparent.  As  one  of  the  movements  in 
education,  however,  the  monitorial  system  deserves  mention. 

In  1829  a  law  was  passed  appropriating  $20,000  among  the  several 
counties,  and  providing  for  the  election  of  a  committee  in  each  town- 
ship, who  should  divide  it  into  suitable  districts,  examine  and  license 
teachers,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor.  In  each  district 
there  were  elected  three  trustees,  who  were  to  determine  how  many 
months  the  school  should  be  continued,  to  provide  schoolhouses,  and 
to  report  a  census  of  the  children  in  the  district,  according  to  which 
fche  State  money  was  distributed. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  Morris  County,  of  which  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen  was  chairman,  contained  in  part  as  follows:  "It  is 
probable  that  this  county  more  richly  enjoys  the  advantages  and  bless- 
ings of  education  than  any  other  in  the  State."  He  reports  (j)artly 
estimated)  82  schools  in  operation  and  2,800  scholars,  and  says: 

Female  teachers  are  in  many  phues  employed  to  instruct  small  children  in  the 
sammer.  The  price  of  tuition  varies  from  $l.r)0  to  $2  per  ([uarter.  Heading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  arc  taught  in  the  (;onnnon  schools;  the  languages  and  the  liigher 
branches  of  English  education  are  taught  in  several  academies,  which  are  included 
in  the  above  number.  Thc^  character  of  the  teachers  is  generally  good.  *  *  * 
Their  (jualifications  are  in  too  many  instances  not  so  good  as  might  be  wished,  but 
it  is  not  often  that  they  are  grossly  deficient. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  children  not  educated,  the  committee  are  not  able 
to  state  anything  definite.  In  some  town8hii)s  there  an*  said  to  he  very  few  who  are 
not  sent  to  school  a  part  of  the  year;  in  one  about  50  are  mentioned  who  arc  desti- 
tute of  instruction;  in  another,  120;  many  of  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  give 
them  such  an  education  as  would  be  proper  for  tlieir  station  in  life.  A  neighbor- 
hood in  one  (if  the  townships,  having  about  25  children,  is  represented  fis  dentitute. 
In  another  township  nearly  150  children  were  ascertained  who  are  not  attending 
school. 

The  population  of  the  county  by  the  last  census  was  21,368.  One-lifth  of  this 
number  ought  to  go  to  school.  That  is,  about  1,000  ought  to  attend  school ;  instead 
of  this  numl»er  only  2,800  are  found  to  attend.  It  may  be  (?stimat«'d  that  about  G(X) 
children  are  destitute  of  the  means  or  the  opportunities  to  attend  school.' 


^  History  of  Morris  County,  pp.  72  and  73. 
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A  second  Jini)ortaDt  agitation  in  reference  to  public  edacatioi;  began 
in  1837.  It  arose  out  of  the  act  passed  by  the  General  Government  to 
deposit  witli  the  several  States  then  in  existence,  x>ro  rata,  the  surplas 
revenue  that  had  been  accumulated  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 
New  Jersey  received  as  her  share  of  this  fund  $764,070.61.  Gov- 
ernor Dickerson  recommended  that  this  whole  amount  be  added  to  the 
State  school  fund.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  advice  was  not  taken  by 
the  legislature.  New  York  and  several  other  States  did  appropriate 
their  shares  of  this  fund  to  the  purposes  of  public  education,  and  thus 
liave  to  this  day  funds  available  from  this  source  for  the  State  systems 
of  education.  But  by  an  act  of  the  State  legislature,  passed  March  10, 
1837,  the  deposit  fund  was  distributed  among  the  several  counties  in 
proportion  to  the  State  tax  paid  by  them.  The  fund  was  to  be  held  by 
the  counties  without  interest,  and  was  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  citizens 
of  the  counties,  and  the  income  therefrom  used  by  the  chosen  freeh(dd- 
ers  for  the  benefit  of  said  counties.  In  many  counties  this  income 
was  used  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  and  for  the  payment  of 
bounties  during  the  civil  war.  Sometimes  it  was  used  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  county  authorities,  but  such  use  was  not  regular 
and  constant,  but  fitful  and  unstable. 

The  attention  that  was  called  by  this  discussion  to  public  education 
had,  however,  a  beneficial  eifect.^  For,  in  1838,  there  was  a  very  wide- 
spread interest  in  regard  to  reforming  the  system  of  education  in  the 
State.  A  convention  of  the  friends  of  education  was  held  at  Trenton, 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  issue  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  I  have  before  me  this  address^  which  was 
written  by  Bishop  George  W.  Doane,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
It  was  an  able,  farsighted,  and  patriotic  document,  and  must  have  stirred 
to  their  lowest  depths  the  best  instincts  of  the  people.  The  legislature 
was  moved  to  increase  the  annual  appropriation  to  $30,000,  and  made 
various  minor  changes  in  the  interest  of  better  schools. 

Bishop  Doane  in  this  aihlress  says: 

If  the  positioiiH  be  inaintaiued  that  the  odncatioii  of  the  people  is  indi8]>ensable  to 
the  proscrvatioii  offroo  institutions,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  free 
State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  her  children,  wo  are  prepared,  fellow-citizens, 
for  the  in(|niry,  How  far  ha^4  provision  been  made  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty  in 
tho  State  with  which  wc  are  most  intimately  connected,  the  State  of  New  Jerseyf 
"  "  "  Wc  utterly  repudiate  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the 
narrow  notion  that  there  is  to  bo  an  education  for  the  poor  as  such.  Has  €U>d  pro- 
vid<»d  for  the  poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  air,  a  paler  skyf  Does  not  theglorions 
sun  pour  down  his  f^olden  Hood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel  as  npon  the 
rich  man's  palace?  *  ^^  *  Min<l  is  immortal.  Mind  is  imperial.  It  bears  no 
mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bounds  of  time  or  place,  of  rank 
or  circumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom.  It  requires  but  light.  *  *  *  The  common 
school  is  conmioii  not  as  inferior,  not  as  the  school  for  the  poor  man's  children,  but 
as  lii^ht  and  air  are  common.  It  ought  to  bo  the  best  school  because  it  is  the  first 
school,  and  in  all  good  works  the  beginning  is  one-half. 


'  For  most  of  the  facts  hero  given  in  reference  to  these  important  movements  in 
education  I  am  indebted  to  the  tiles  of  narnar<rs  Journal  of  Education. 
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III  L844  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  State  constitution  then 
adopted  that  the  school  fund  should  not  be  diverted,  under  any  pre- 
tense whatever,  from  its  legitimate  object.  A  superintendent  of  schools 
was  in  1845  authorized  for  Essex  and  Passaic  counties,  and  in  the  year 
following  this  provision  was  extended  to  the  whole  State.  T.  F,  King 
was  appointed  the  first  State  superintendent. 

Following  this,  improvements  came  rapidly  in  the  State  system  of 
education.  In  1846  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  require  each  town- 
ship to  raise  as  much  money  as  the  State  contributed.  Superintendents 
of  townshiijs  were  authorized,  who  were  required  to  visit  the  schools  at 
least  quarterly.  In  1851  the  annual  sum  appropriated  for  schools  was 
raised  to  $40,000.  The  public  money  was  required  to  be  used  to  main- 
tain a  free  school  in  every  township.  In  1854  teachers'  institutes  were 
established,  and  the  legislature  appropriated  $100  for  each  institute  so 
held.  In  1848  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school ' 
was  introduced,  but  it  was  not  until  1855  that  it  became  a  law.  This 
act  and  that  in  reference  to  teachers'  institutes  proved  to  be  most 
fruitful  legislation  in  reference  to  education.  Two  of  the  active  workers 
in  the  educational  field  of  that  time  were  Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  1).  D., 
now  a  resident  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Rev.  David  Cole,  D.  D.,  now 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  They  have  each  furnished  me  with  a  statement  of  , 
the  movements  in  which  they  were  so  prominently  and  beneficially 
engaged.    These  statements  will  be  found  on  subsequent  pages. 

The  teachers'  institutes  in  New  Jersey  owe  much  to  Christopher 
C.  Hoagland,  M.  D.,  of  Somerset  County,  who  had  been  a  resident  of 
New  York  State,  and  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  institutes  as 
they  were  conducted  in  that  State  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecti 
cut.  He  organized  the  first  teachers'  institute  in  June,  1849,  at  Somer- 
ville,  in  Somerset  County.  This  and  subsetjuent  institutes  were 
conducted  on  the  plan  of  their  Massachusetts  prototype.  They  began 
on  Monday  evening  and  closed  on  Friday  evening.  Six  hours  each 
day  were  given  to  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and  the  five 
evenings  were  devoted  to  i)ublic  lectures  on  correlated  topics,  chief  of 
which  at  this  early  time  were  the  nature  and  need  of  a  normal  school. 


The  sentiment  in  f;ivor  of  the  establisbnieut  of  a  State  normal  school  exhibited 
its<-lf  very  early  in  New  Jersey.  In  1825  Rev.  Philip  Lindslcy,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton 
College,  said: '^Onrconntry  needs  seminaries  purposely  to  train  up  teachers.  »  *  * 
The  great  mass  of  our  teachers  are  mere  adventurers. '  And  in  1828  Dr.  John 
MacLean,  in  the  lecture  above  referred  to,  reconnnended  '*  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  to  educate  young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching. '^ 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  PERFECTED  SYSTEM 


After  the  establishment  of  the  State  Kormal  School  the  progrees  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  was  notably  accelerated.  Constant 
amendments  were  made  in  the  school  law,  until  in  1867  an  epoch- 
making  act*  was  passed,  which  placed  the  New  Jersey  public  schools 
among  the  most  favored  of  the  nation.  By  this  law  the  entire  system 
of  administration  was  revised  and  x)laced  upon  a  sound  and  practiced 
basis.  The  functions  of  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State  8ax>er- 
intendent,  the  county  superintendents,  district  and  township  trustees, 
'  and  city  boards  of  education  were  defined  and  fixed.  A  liberal  plan 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  combining  State  and  local  contribu- 
tions, was  established.  A  method  was  initiated  for  maintaining  and 
increasing  the  State  educational  funds  and  rendering  them  adequate 
to  the  demands  which  would  be  made  upon  them.  Finally,  provision 
was  made  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  and  for  the  examination  and  licensure  of  teachers. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  successive  improvements  and  modifications 
which  have  been  made  in  the  details  of  this  law,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  in  a  summary  manner  the  present  condition  pf  the  system  of 
public  education  in  the  State.  We  will  follow  the  arrangement  given 
in  the  volume  of  the  New  Jersey  school  laws  prepared  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  published  in  1897. 

The  State  constitution,  adopted  in  1844  and  amended  in  1873,  pro- 
vides that  '^  the  State  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools  shall  remain 
a  perpetual  fund,  and  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  legislature  to 
borrow,  appropriate,  or  use  any  part  of  it  for  any  other  pui-posej"  and 
that  the  legislature  shall  suitably  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  18  years. 

The  supervision  and  control  of  public  instruction  are  vested  in  a 
board  of  education,  to  consist  of  sixteen  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  two  from  each 
congressional  district,  of  different  political  parties.    This  board  receives 


This  act  was  maiuly  prepared  by  Hon.  K.  A.  Apgar,  State  superintendent. 
40 
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no  compensation,  bat  the  necessary  expenses  of  its  members  are  paid. 
It  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  senate  for  a  term  of  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $3,000. 
He  is  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  and  required  to 
carry  into  effect  its  directions.  He  is  the  general  adviser  of  the  county 
superintendents.  Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  he 
apportions  to  the  several  counties  their  sharesof  the  State  school  moneys. 
He  decides,  subject  to  a])peal  to  the  board  of  education,  and  without 
cost,  all  controversies  and  disputes  arising  under  school  laws.  He  is 
required  to  keep  on  hand  and  furnish  to  those  desiring  his  advice  and 
assistance  plans  for  schoolhouses  and  samples  of  apparatus  for  heating 
and  ventilating.  He  makes  to  the  State  board  of  education  an  annual 
report  of  the  duties  performed  by  him  and  of  the  condition  of  education 
in  the  State. 

County  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  several  counties.  Their  term  of  office  is  for  three  years, 
and  their  salary  is  at  the  rate  of  12  J  cents  for  each  child  in  the  county 
of  school  age,  provided  that  in  no  case  it  shall  be  less  than  $800  nor 
more  than  $1,300.  Wherever  there  is  within  the  county  a  city  having 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  such  city  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
comity  superintendent.  The  county  superintendent  receives  also  a 
sum,  not  to  exceed  $300,  for  his  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  He  has  authority  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for 
his  county  and  to  perform  other  duties  of  supervision  and  superin- 
tendence in  accordance  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  State  board 
of  education.  In  all  controversies  arising  under  the  school  law  the 
advice  and  opinion  of  the  county  superintendent  are  first  songht,  and 
from  him  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  State  superintendent.  Tlie 
county  superintendent  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
State  superintendent. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1894  all  the  districts  included  in  each  township 
were  consolidated  into  one  school  district.  The  trustees  of  the  consoli- 
dated district  are  to  consist  of  ninie,  five,  or  three  members,  according 
to  the  choice  of  the  district. 

When  in  any  district  there  are  children  living  too  remote  from  the 
schoolhouse,  such  district  may  order  to  be  raised  by  a  special  tax  an 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  the  board  of  education  to  trans- 
port such  children  to  and  from  the  scliool.  A  suitable  and  commodions 
schoolhouse,  with  convenient  accessories,  is  to  be  provided ;  and  in  case 
the  house  is  more  than  two  stories  high  it  must  be  provided  with  fire 
escai)es. 

Text-l)ooks  and  school  supplies  have,  since  1894,  been  furnished  free 
of  cost  to  the  scholars.  A  separate  school  tax  is  raised  in  each  locality 
for  the  purchase  of  text-books. 

The  school  fund,  which  was  begun  in  181 G,  has  gradually  grown  in 
proportions.     In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1844  Hon.  Jamos 
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In  lS4t  ;i  provision  Avas  iiisiM'ted  in  tho  State  e*onstiu 
;i(I(i|»t(Ml  that  tli<*  hc1mm>1  fund  should  not  bo  diviTtcd,  un<1( 
tense  wliatevcr.,  from  it8  lo^itiniateobjtM^t.  A  8Ui>orinti'n(l(Mit 
was  ill  isiri  authori/ed  lor  Kssex  and  Passair  counties,  and  i 
foIIo\vin<r  this  provision  was  extended  to  the  whole  State.  ' 
was  appointed  the  first  State  superintendent. 

l-'oljowin^  tliis,  inipnivenients  came  rapidly  in  the  State 
education.  In  IS  10  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  reipiire  <' 
ship  to  raise  as  niueh  m<mey  as  the  State  eontributed.  Sujieri 
of  townships  were  authorized,  who  were  reipiired  to  visit  the 
leasi  quarterly.  In  \y>'9\  tlie  annual  sum  appropriated  for  s< 
raised  t«i  *  lojMM).  The  public  money  was  retjuired  to  be  nsr 
tain  a  tree  sehotd  in  every  township.  In  ISTil  teachers'  insti 
estal>lisliiHK  and  the  lej^islatnre  appropriated  ^HK)tbr  each  i 
held.  In  IS  IS  the  dralt  of  a  bill  for  theestablishment  of  a  nom 
was  intrinluced,  but  it  was  not  until  lS.Vi  that  it  l)ecame  a  1 
a<'t  and  that  in  referen<*e  to  teachers'  institutes  proved  t 
fruitful  lejxislation  in  reference  to  education.  Two  of  the  acti' 
in  tlie  educational  tiehl  of  that  time  were  Uev.  John  H.  Thonip 
now  a  resident  of  Trenton,  N.  .1.,  and  Kev.  David  Cole,  H 
u\'  Vonkers,  N.  V.  Tht»y  have  each  furnished  me  with  a  st 
tlic  movements  in  which  they  were  so  prondnently  and  I 
en<<:a^^ed.    These  statements  will  be  found  on  sul)se«|nent  paj 

The  teachers*  institutes  in  New  Jersey  owe  nnndi  t<i  <' 
('.  Iloa^huul,  M.  U.,  of  Somerset  <.'oiinty,  who  had  l»een  a  i 
New  York  State,  and  liad  olttained  a  knowleiljue  of  the  in 
they  wi'rc  r«inductetl  in  that  State  and  in  Massachusetts  and 
*iir.  Mr  or;raMi/.ed  the  first  teai'hcrs'  institute  in  June.  isr.». 
^iile,  in  SdintM'set  Countv.  This  and  stibseiiumt  instil 
<*«>ndn<*tefl  nn  the  ]ilan  nf  their  MaNsachuselts  )»rototype.  T 
«ui  Monday  evcniuj;  and  dosed  on  Friday  cveniniJ.  Six  1 
day  weie  ^n'ven  tn  instruction  in  methods  of  tea<*hin;:  an 
e\eiiin^*«  wtM'e  devoted  to  )iub]ic  lectures  on  correl.ited  topit 
^Oiicli  at   t)ii*«  earlv  time  were  the  nature  and  n«*ed  of  a  norr 

I  hi-  siMit  jiiii-iit  iii  r.  viir  iif  till-  i-<tuMi<*liiii(Mit  I'l'  a  Stiit«>  iioniial  Hi\:*> 
itHilr'\.r\  i»arl\  in  Niw  .Iir-»  \ .     In   1>J.".  K.\ .  Tin  lip  MikNIi-v.  I».  I».,  . 

<  i»lN-i;i'.  ri:iiil  ;  "  <  iiir  riHIIitry  IHVils  *ic|liili;iri«"i  pin  pOM-Iv  to  tluhi  l]p  tiMiVM 
I  III"    u'l'-at    iiiartM   lif'  o.ir   tf':ifhcrs  an*  fin»ri?  ai|viMilMH-is.  '     Ami   in    1". 
M.iiI.iMii.  :n  i|i«-  liTinii- :iImi\  (•  irieirril  to.  r«'i'oiiiiiiiMiil«M]  '*  tlu*  listalili 
r  ^UliiMi.ii  !••  tiiiK  .iti- ;.  iiiiu^  iiiifii  ttu  tlio  liiiHiiii'ss  of  ti-arliiii^. " 
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Hy  HI]  luit  ])a.sse(l  by  CongrcsH  in  1890  a  further  appropriation  was 
iiia<1c  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  of  $15,000  annually  to  each  of 
the  State  agricultural  colleges.  This  annual  appropriation  was  fixed 
to  increase  by  $1,000  annually  until  it  should  reach  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
at  which  point  it  should  remain  thereafter. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  1890,  in  order  to  distribute  the  ben- 
otits  of  this  industrial  education  among  the  people  of  the  State,  passed 
a  law  esbiblishing  free  schoLirships  in  the  State  college.  This  law  pro- 
vide<l  that  each  year  there  should  be  admitted  into  the  State  college 
one  scholar  from  each  assembly  district  of  the  State  to  be  educated 
during  a  term  of  four  years.  The  students  so  admitted  are  selected  by 
a  competitive  examination  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  counly 
superinton<lent  of  education.  The  State  was  directed  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  such  students  the  same  sum  as  the  college  received  for 
like  students,  viz,  $75  per  annum.  Although  the  college  has  according 
to  this  law  continued  to  receive  and  educate  the  students  selected  by 
those  (*omiH'titive  examinations,  the  tinancial  otlicers  of  the  State  have 
not  made  the  payments  as  retpiired.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  college  was  directed  to 
l>e  taken  fri>m  the  school  fund  after  other  stipulated  appropriations  had 
Ikhmi  paid.  It  has  been  chiimed  that  no  surplus  has  remained,  attest 
such  payments  wt»re  made,  for  the  puri>ose  designated. 

Tlie  chief  means  by  which  good  schools  can  be  maintained  in  a  State 
consist  in  the  ade<|uate  training  of  teachers  and  in  a  system  of  exami- 
nation and  licensuiH*  which  will  keep  out  of  the  schools  those  teachers 
who  are  uutit.  In  the  early  history  of  New  Jersey  schools  the  choice 
of  schoolmasters  was  left  entirely  to  the  trustees  of  the  districts,  who 
were  generally  unable  to  apply  any  sufficient  test  as  to  scholarship 
and  who  were  in  too  many  cases  ready  to  accept  for  the  service  the 
candidate  who  would  undertake  it  at  the  cheapest  rate.  This  system 
prevaileil  not  only  in  New  Jersey,  but  in  all  the  neighboring  States, 
down  to  the  t\uinil;ition  of  normal  schools  and  the  general  awakening 
upon  the  subject  of  public  edncation  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  ot*  the  present  century. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  State  Niumal  8chiH>l,  as  has  been  stateii,  was  established  by  a 
law  passed  in  ISTm.  Its  location  was  tixeil  at  Trenton.  It  was  placed 
under  a  Inward  oi^  trustees  to  be  appointeil  by  the  governor  with  the 
contirinatiou  of  the  senate.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000  was 
j:iven  t'oi  its  siii>iH>rt.  The  trustetvs  apiHunted  as  principal  Prot  Wil- 
liam l\  Phelps,  who  at  that  time  was  principal  of  the  exi)eriniental 
schvH»I  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  Scluvd  at  Albany.  He  retained 
this  iHViiitiou  till  lSt».*»,  when  he  resi^irned  to  accept  a  similar  place  in 
Min!iesota.  It  was  Principal  Phelps's  plan  to  have  all  subjects  of  stady 
neces^^ry  to  tlie  luture  teai-her  taught  in  a  pi^eparatory  school,  and  to 
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restrict  the  normal  school  to  its  legitimate  work  of  training  the  students 
in  methods  of  instruction.  There  was  therefore  organized  in  connection 
with  the  normal  school  a  model  school  ^^  where  the  pupils  of  the  iiormal 
school  should  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  i)ractice  approved 
modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  in  which  pupils  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  normal  school." 

The  school  was  opened  in  March,  1856,  in  buildings  which  had  been 
prepared  for  it  by  enterprising  citizens  of  Trenton.  The  model  school 
was  put  in  the  charge  of  David  Cole,  then  principal  of  the  Trenton 
Academy,  which  at  this  time  was  merged  in  the  model  school  and 
ceased  to  exist.  During  this  year  also  Mr.  Paul  Faruum,  of  Beverly, 
in  Burlington  County,  conveyed  to  the  State  the  Farnum  school  prop- 
erty, to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  normal  school  as  an  auxiliary 
preparatory  school.  With  it  he  gave  also  an  endowment,  in  grounds, 
buildings,  and  money,  amounting  to  about  $70,000. 

The  normal  school  has  from  the  beginning  pursued  a  most  successful 
career.  The  successive  principals  have  been  as  follows:  William  F. 
Phelps,  A.  M.,  1855  to  1865;  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  1805  to  1871;  Lewis 
M.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  1871  to  1876;  Washington  Hasbrouck,  Ph.  D.,  1876 
to  1889;  James  M.  Green,  Ph.  D.,  1889  to  the  present. 

The  buildings  now  belonging  to  the  normal  and  model  schools  are  the 
following:  (1)  A  building  used  by  the  normal  school;  (2)  a  building 
used  by  the  model  school;  (3)  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
the  normal  school  as  a  place  for  lodging  and  boarding. 

In  the  normal  school  no  tuition  fee  is  charged  to  students  who  promise 
to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  If  they  do  not 
so  promise  they  are  required  to  pay  for  their  instruction  the  sum  of  $50 
a  quarter,  which  covers  not  only  their  tuition  and  books,  but  their 
board.  Their  promise  i)ledges  them  to  teach  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years,  otherwise  they  agree  to  refund  to  the  school  the  cost  of  their 
education.  In  case  they  intend  to  teach,  ladies  pay  $37.50  a  (juarter 
and  $1  for  books,  and  gentlemen  $39  a  (quarter  and  $1  for  books. 
These  charges  cover  all  expenses,  including  washing.  Day  pujjils  pay 
as  charges  $12.50  if  not  intending  to  teach,  but  if  intending  to  teach 
$1  a  ([uarter.  In  the  model  school  day  pupils  jyay  by  the  (luaiter  sums 
varying  from  $6.50  in  the  lowest  class  to  $14.50  in  the  high  school 
dei)artnient.  In  the  Farnum  i)rei)aratory  school  tuition  fees  are  also 
charged,  which  go  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

For  admittance  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  normal  school  candidates 
must  be  prepared  to  sustain  an  examination  in  orthograx)hy,  reading, 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  United  States  history.  Candi- 
dates may  be  admitted  without  examinations  on  presenting  teachers' 
certificates  covering  the  required  subjects.  Candidates  holding  the 
diploma  of  approved  high  schools  (of  which  there  are  41)  are  admitted 
to  the  class  of  the  second  year  without  exfimination ;  that  is,  to  the  class 
pursuing  professional  studies. 
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The  plans  of  study  may  be  stated  as  follows :  The  origiual  plan  of 
this  school  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been  continued — that  is,  the 
work  done  in  the  normal  department  is  chiefly  professional.  The  first 
of  the  three  years,  however,  is  taken  up  with  a  course  of  study  designed 
to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  preparation  of  those  who  have  entered. 
The  remaining  two  years  are  strictly  professional,  and  are  occupied  in 
going  over  the  subjects  of  study  with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  they 
may  be  most  naturally  and  efficiently  taught. 

The  teachers  in  each  of  the  subjects  endeavor  to  develop  it  in  a 
logical  order,  having  reference  not  only  to  the  elements  of  the  subject, 
but  to  the  mental  powers  which  are  to  grasp  them.  In  the  model, 
school  connected  with  the  normal  school,  and  also  in  the  city  schools 
of  Trenton,  the  normal  students  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
methods  of  good  teaching  and  also  of  practicing  the  art  of  teaching 
under  adequate  supervision  and  instruction.  In  this  way  the  graduates 
of  the  normal  school  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  practical  duties  of 
their  profession,  not  as  inexperienced  experimenters,  but  to  a  certain 
extent  as  trained  and  expert  teachers. 

The  statistics  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  its  auxiliary  institu- 
tions may  be  given  from  the  annual  rei)ort  for  1896,  as  follows: 

state  Soinnal  and  Model  School. 
[rreaident,  JamcH  M.  Green,  Ph.  1). J 

Teachers  in  the  normal  school 23 

Students  in  the  normal  course .' 594 

Graduates,  1895 149 

Volumes  in  library 4,  OtO 

Value  of  buildiugs  and  grounds $^^100, 000 

Annual  appropriation $28, 000 

Teachers  in  the  model  school 25 

Students  in  the  model  school 591 

Graduates  in  1896 39 

Far  Hum  Vreparatory  School,  Beverly,  JV.  J, 

[Priucipal,  JamoM  K.  Dilks,  A.  M.] 

Instructors  of  secondary  grade 4 

Secondary  students 41 

Elementary  students 91 

Graduates,  1895 IH 

Volumes  in  library 4, 000 

Value  of  grounds  and  buildings $22, 000 

No  person  is  allowed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  with- 
out a  license  duly  obtained.  There  are  three  classes  of  licenses:  (1) 
State  certificates,  (2)  county  certificates,  and  (3)  certificates  granted  by 
city  boards  of  education.  State  certificates  are  granted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  xmblic  instruction  and  the  principal  of  the  State  Nonnal 
School.    The  graduates  of  the  normal  school  are  entitled  to  second- 
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grade  State  certificates  without  examination.  There  are  two  examina- 
tions each  year  for  State  certificates,  held  at  Trenton,  beginning  on  the 
first  Thursdays  of  June  and  December.  The  certificates  are  of  three 
grades.  For  the  first  the  candidate  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  must 
be  able  to  show  five  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching.  The 
certificate  is  for  life,  and  is  valid  in  any  county  in  the  State.  For  a 
second-grade  certificate  the  candidate  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and 
must  show  two  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching.  The  cer- 
tificate remains  in  force  ten  years  and  may  be  renewed  without  exam- 
ination. It  is  valid  in  any  county  of  the  State.  For  a  third-grade 
certificate  the  candidate  must  be  20  years  of  age.  The  certificate  is 
good  for  seven  years  in  any  county  of  the  State,  and  may  be  renewed 
without  examination.  A  college  diploma,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board 
of  examiners,  may  be  accepted  in  place  of  an  examination  upon  sub- 
jects covered  by  it.  The  State  board  may  also  indorse  the  diplomas 
and  certificates  of  another  State,  provided  the  other  State  reciprocates. 

Certificates,  good  for  schools  within  a  county,  are  granted  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  persons  appointed  by  him.  They  hold  three 
stated  meetings  annually  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  viz,  in 
October,  in  February,  and  in  May.  The  certificates  are  of  three  grades, 
and  the  candidates  for  each  must  be,  respectively,  20, 19,  and  18  years 
of  age.  The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
hold  county  certificates. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  for  1893  it  is  stated  that  there  were 
held  by  the  teachers  of  the  State  2,819  certificates,  out  of  which  were 
State  certificates  as  follows:  185  first  grade,  121  second  grade,  and  132 
third  grade;  in  all,  438.  There  were  520  county  certificates,  as  follows: 
215  first  grade,  213  second  grade,  and  92  third  grade.  Tbere  were  also 
1,789  certificates  issued  by  city  boards  of  education,  and  about  72  cer- 
tificates for  special  teachers,  such  as  kindergarten,  French,  German, 
and  drawing. 

There  are  several  other  provisions  in  the  Xew  Jersey  school  system 
which  it  is  proper  to  mention,  at  least  in  a  summary  manner: 

1.  At  all  meetings  for  school  business  women  are  authorized  to  vote 
upon  all  questions  except  for  the  choice  of  members  of  the  boards  of 
education.  However,  they  are  eligible  as  members  of  these  boards, 
even  though  the  law  does  not  authorize  them  to  vote  for  themselves  or 
for  anyone  else. 

2.  The  law  directs  that  on  the  last  Friday  preceding  certain  specified 
holidays,  exercises  shall  be  held  appropriate  to  each.  These  days  are: 
Arbor  Day,  devoted  to  the  planting  of  trees;  Decoration  Day,  devoted 
to  decorating  the  graves  of  the  patriot  dead;  Washington's  Birtliday, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving  Day. 

3.  A  law  was  passed  in  189G  which  was  designed  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  retired  teachers  of  the  public  schools.    This  law  provides 
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that  the  State  sui)eriiitendeiit  of  public  schools,  the  members  of  the 
State  board  of  educatiou,  and  two  representiitives  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  chosen  at  its  annual  meeting,  shall  act  as  a  board  of 
trustees  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund,  also  that  the  State  treasurar 
shall,  ex  officio,  be  the  treasurer  of  this  fund }  that  the  fund  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  parts,  namely:  First,  of  a  contribution  of  1  per 
centum  of  their  salaries  from  teachers  of  public  schools  who  give  notice 
that  they  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act;  second, 
all  moneys  and  property  received  by  donation,  legacy,  gift,  bequest,  or 
otherwise  for  or  on  account  of  said  fund;  third,  all  other  increments 
which  may  legally  be  devised  for  the  increase  of  said  fund.  In  order 
that  any  teacher  may  become  admissible  to  the  provisions  of  this  law 
he  must  give  notice  of  such  wisli  to  his  supervisory  board,  which  there- 
upon retains  1  per  centum  of  his  salary  and  pays  it  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  retirement  fund. 

The  benefits  of  this  fund  are  reserved  to  those  teachers  who  have 
taught  in  the  public  schools  for  not  less  than  twenty  years  and  shall 
have  become  incapacitated  for  their  duties,  and  shall  have  paid  in  con- 
tributions to  said  fund  a  sum  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  their  annual 
salaries. 

When  the  fund  has  grown  so  as  to  authorize  it,  each  teacher  who 
has  been  retired  is  to  receive  an  annuity  thereafter  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  average  salary  received  during  the  preceding  five  years;  pro- 
vided that  no  annuity  granted  under  this  law  shall  be  less  than  $200, 
nor  more  than  $000.  It  is  also  provided  that  any  teacher  who  has  been 
a  contributing  member  of  this  fund  tor  at  least  five  years  shall  receive 
one-half  the  sum  contributed  to  said  fund. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  how  the  scheme  of  this  law  will  work.  The 
sources  of  income  for  this  fund  seem  inadequate;  and  few  teachers  will 
be  willing  to  become  contributors  to  the  fund  without  the  prospect  of 
receiving  from  it  advantages  equal  to  those  x>romised  when  the  scheme 
is  in  full  operation.  If  the  State  were  to  become  a  party  to  the  stipa. 
lations,  and  out  of  the  public  educational  funds  contribute  to  the  retire- 
ment fund,  there  would  then  be  a  fair  prospect  of  initiating  a  promising 
ntcthod  of  pensioning  teachers. 

The  following  statement  for  November  30,  1897,  is  given : 

Aiu(Miiit  received  and  entered  in  the  fnnd $15,266.48 

Auionnt  received  awaiting  details 952. 88 

Total  received 16,219.36 

Amount  expended 1,568.1^ 

Halauce  on  band 14, 651. 81 

Xuniher  ol*  contributing  members 2,130 

Number  of  annuitants 5 

Amount  of  annuities,  per  year $1,375 

Number  of  applications  under  consideration 4 

4.  The  school  law  forbids  the  employment  of  children  in  factories- 
boys  under  1*J  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age. 
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5.  For  the  purpose  of  stimalating  patriotic  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  it  is  required  by  law  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  every 
school  hoase  a  flag,  which  shall  be  kept  unfurled  during  the  sessions  of 
the  school. 

6.  Teachers'  institutes  continue  to  be  held  in  almost  every  county  of 
the  State.  The  sum  of  $100  is  appropriated  from  the  State  funds  to 
each  institute,  and  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  by  law  excused  from 
their  schools  and  are  required  to  attend. 

Financial  statementf  1895, 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  year $648^  191. 48 

ReceiYed  from — 

Interest  on  permanent  funds 127, 236. 35 

State  taxes 2,119,460.00 

Local  taxes 2,261,513.20 

Sale  of  bonds 320,701.25 

AU  other  sources 101, 664, 53 

Total  receipts 5,578,666.81 

Expended  for — 

Sites,  buildings,  etc 1,021,680.91 

Salaries  of  superintendents  and  teachers 2, 898, 942. 46 

Bonded  indebtedness  paid 340,946.28 

All  other  purposes i 641,007.69 

Total  expenditures , 4,902,595.34 

Amount  of  funds  invested  and  yielding  revenue 3, 498, 490.  77 

20687— No.  23 4 


Chapter  V. 

NOTES  ON   EARLY  TEXT-BOOKS. 


New  Jersey  had  no  large  publishing  center  within  its  borders.  It 
depeuded  comuiercially  for  the  supply  of  its  school  books,  as  for  most 
other  things,  upon  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  Boston.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  in  the  use  of 
books  for  its  schools  and  families  the  State  followed  the  example  of  its 
more  populous  and  better  provided  neighbors.  The  books  that  were 
popular  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  may  in  like 
manner  be  set  down  as  the  current  school  books  in  the  little  interme- 
diate State. 

Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  of  New  York  City,  whose  collection  of  early 
text-books  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  has  furnished  me  and  permits  me 
to  use  an  account  which  I  here  insert  in  his  own  words. 

EARLY  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Georuk  a.  Pumpton. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Hovolutiou  the  text-books  used  iu  the  common  schools  of 
New  Jersey  were  very  limited. 

Take,  for  instunee,  the  subject  of  reading.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
eurly  settlers  may  have  brought  with  them  copies  of  the  hornbook — the  first  thing 
which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  children  to  teach  them  the  alphabet.  The  horn- 
book was  used  extensively  in  New  England  and  the  South,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  in  New  .lersey  also.  This  was  probably  followed  by  the  English  School- 
nuister,  edited  by  Kdward  Coote.  This,  commencing  with  the  alphabet,  takes  up 
vowel  sounds,  has  several  chaiiters  on  syllables,  contains  the  Catechisoi  and  the 
liible.  This  was  first  published  in  1()1)2.  After  this  the  different  editions  of  the 
New  Kuglund  Primer  were  used  all  through  New  Jersey,  and  then  Dilworth^s  Spell- 
ing Hook.  l>ilwi>rth  was  quite  a  prolific  author,  and  his  si>elling  book  aild  arith- 
mctiis  wen>  very  largely  imiH>rted  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Anthony  Benezet 
published  the  I'mnsylvauia  Spelling  Hook  in  1782  iu  Providence,  and  a  book  called 
thi*  Youth's  Instructor  in  the  Kuglish  Tongue,  or  the  Art  of  Spelling,  had  ap{>eared 
iu  Hostou  iu  1770,  aud  was  used  more  or  less  in  New  Jersey.  In  1783  Noah  Webster 
brought  out  hi>  spelliug  book,  and  subsequently  other  reading  books,  which  were 
for  many  years  widely  used,  Mipplanting  Hilworth  and  the  primers.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  there  seems  to  have  been  great  activity  in  the  pub- 
lishing of  riMiding  books,  t'aleb  Hingham  brought  out  a  whole  series,  and  others 
which  appean>d  at  this  time  weit^  the  Youth's  Preceptor,  by  R.  K.,  of  Newcastle;  the 
i'hiUPs  Assistant,  by  Samuel  Temple:  the  Young  Child's  A-B-C  Book,  by  Samuel 
\ViH>d  vNew  York.  IStX^;  the  Franklin  l^imer  (1811^:  the  American  Primer  (PhiU- 
delphia,  1S13);  the  New  Kngland  Primer  Improved  v Philadelphia^  1818);  the  Child's 
50 
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Companion,  by  Caleb  Bingham  (1819);  the  Fint  Book  for  ChildreUy  by  Iiindley 
Murray  (Philadelphiai  1819).  About  1820  a  whole  aeries  of  English  readers  by 
Lindley  Murray  appeared,  and  in  1835  John  Pierpont  published  the  American  First 
Class  Book.  In  1836  Cobb's  Javenile  readers  came  out,  and  later  the  Russell  readers 
were  published  in  New  York.  In  1840  a  series  of  readers  by  C.W.  Sanders  appeared, 
the  iirst  to  follow  the  present  system  of  grading — first,  second,  third,  and  fourth. 
Marcius  Wilson,  of  Vinelaud,  published  a  series  of  readers  since  the  war  which  were 
quite  widely  used. 

Tlie  arithmetics  used  in  New  Jersey  prsTlons  to  the  Rerolntion  were  all  English 
books.  Edward  Cocker's  Arithmetie  was  used  quite  extensively  in  New  Jersey,  and 
this  was  followed  by  Thomas  Dilworth's,  of  which  different  editions  were  published 
in  Hartford,  New  London,  and  New  York.  The  first  arithmetic  published  in  this 
«*onntry,  however,  was  by  Nicholas  Pike,  and  it  api>eared  in  1788.  Nathan  Daboll, 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1799,  wrote  his  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  which  had  a  large 
s»le  for  many  years.  • 

Daniel  Adams,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  1826  published  a  series  of  arithmetics.  Michael 
Walsh's  System  of  Mercantile  Arithmetic  had  come  out  in  1804.  Jacob  Willets's 
Scholar's  Arithmetic,  published  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1822,  was  doubtless  more  or  less 
used  in  Now  Jersey,  as  was  Colbum's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  issued  in  1826. 
Koflwell  C.  Smith's  Practical  Arithmetic  came  out  in  1829.  ^  Stephen  Pike's  Arithme- 
tic was  published  in  1852,  John  F.  Stoddard's  in  1853,  Dodd's  High  School  Arith- 
metic in  1854,  and  a  little  later  Robinson's  arithmetics,  which  were  used  until  the 
time  of  the  civil  war  and  even  to  the  present  day. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  geography  was  not  taught  in  New  Jersey.  The 
first  American  geography  was  that  of  Jedediah  Morse,  which  was  published  in  1791. 
Benjamin  Workman,  in  Philadelphia,  brought  out  the  Elements  of  Geography  in 
1803.  In  1808  Elijah  Parrish,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.^  brought  out  his  Universal 
Geography,  and  in  1817  Nathaniel  Dwight,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  pablished  a  book 
also  called  the  Universal  Geography.  J.  E.  Worcester,  of  Boston,  bron^t  out  his 
Elements  of  Geography  in  1819,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Geography,  by  W.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  appeared  in  1^.  Peter  Parley's  geographies,  which  came  out  in  1831,  were 
used  extensively.  Mitchell's  geographies  were  published  in  1840,  and  Roswell  C. 
Smith's  First  Book  in  Geography  was  brought  out  ten  years  later.  In  1853  Mon- 
teith'8  Mannal  of  Geography  api>eared,  and  in  1860  Olney's.  These  were  the  princi- 
pal geographies  used  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  early  days  no  text-books  on  penmanship  were  used  by  the  pupils;  the 
ti*a4'her  had  a  set  copy  from  which  the  pupils  worked.  All  the  books  on  writing 
used  by  the  teachers  in  New  Jersey  were  English,  one  of  the  principal  ones  being 
that  by  Edward  Cocker  until  1809,  when  James  Carver,  of  Philadelphia,  brought 
unt  bis  book,  the  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Analytical  Penmanship.  In  1813  a 
book  on  the  Art  of  Writing,  by  John  Jenkins,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  appeared,  andin 
1832  Adam  W.  Kapp,  of  Philadelphia,  brought  out  his  Complete  System  of  Scientiiic 
Penmanship.  This  method  of  teach ing  penmanship  continued  until  about  1850,  when 
the  first  of  our  present  system  of  copy  books  for  the  pupils  appeared. 

English  grammar  was  studied  very  little  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  before  the 
Kevolntionary  war.  Whatever  text-books  were  used  were  English.  In  1782  Albert 
K«>ss,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  published  what  he  called  the  American  Grammar,  and  in 
1791  the  First  Princijiles  of  English  Grammar  was  published  by  Joseph  Hutchins. 
Benjamin  Dearborn,  of  Bonton,  brought  out  bis  Columbian  Grammar  in  1792,  and  in 
180^  *he  Plain  and  Concise  Grammar,  by  William  Woodbridge,  was  published.  Noah 
Webster's  luHtitutes  of  English  Grammar  was  used  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  different  editions  of  Lindley  Murray's  English  Grammar  were  published 
until  1840  or  1850.  In  1823  Goold  Brown's  First  Lines  of  Engliflh  Grammar  was  pub- 
lish(Kl,  and  then  the  Institutes  of  English  Grammar.  These  books  are  used  to-day  in 
New  Jersey. 
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I  bare  no  expectadon  in  thiB  cluster  of  giving  anytldng  like  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  soceesnon  of  books  osed  in  the  sehoole  of  New 
Jersey.  The  ntmost  of  my  hopes  is  to  sopply  snch  infiHrmation  as  I  can 
obtain,  in  order  that  at  some  fhtore  time  the  material  for  snch  a  history 
may  be  more  abundant  and  more  ayailable  than  now. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  who  was  so  conspicoonsly  active  and  nsefol  at 
the  time  of  the  organization  of  pnblic  edncation  in  New  Jersey,  has  fhr- 
nished  me  with  a  valuable  memorandum  concerning  certain  text-books 
in  the  schools  of  the  last  century.  The  memorandum  was  prepared  in 
connection  with  copies  of  these  books  whioJi  he  presented  to  the  library 
of  Butgars  Ck>llege. 

TEXTBOOKS  LN   THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

By  Dr.  J.  B.  Thompsux. 

At  the  bef^inning  of  the  la^t  century  schoolmasters  were  chiefly  dependent  apon 
memory  for  their  means  of  instroct  ion;  though  for  arithmetic  eepeciAlly  they  usually 
had  their  own  niannscript '' cyphering  books,**  from  which  they  dictated  problems 
and  their  solution  to  their  pupils,  each  of  whom  made  in  turn  his  own  ciphering 
book  which  he  carefully  pTeeer\'ed  for  reference  and  use  in  future  years. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  last  centur}-,  however.  iKwks  were  printed  costaining  a 
r^nm^  of  the  topics  usually  taught  in  sc*h«>ol8,  and  of  other  things  necessary  for  a 
teacher  to  know,  giving  fuller  information  than  could  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory 
and  in  memorandum  books. 

One  of  these,  "The  Instructor,  *  *  *  containing  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  mensuration,  gauging,  the  art  of  dialling  and  how  to 
erect  and  ftx  dials,  dyeing,  coloring,  gardening,  how  to  pickle  and  preserrey  fiuuily 
medicine,  geography,  astronomy,  and  also  some  useful  interest  tsiblea."'  It  was 
compiled  by  George  Fisher,  Aci'omptant.  A  copy  of  the  fourteenth  edition,  oor- 
rected  and  improved  (12mo,  pp.  396).  used  in  New  Jersey,  is  before  me.  It  was  printed 
in  LfOndon  in  1757,  and  contains  minute  directions  how  to  make  a  goose  quill  into  a 
pen,  with  a  statement  of  the  implements  necessary  thereto.  There  are  a  dozen  imges 
of  apothegms  for  the  teacher  to  write  in  script  hand  for  imitation  by  the  pupils, 
directions  for  ink  making,  etc.  Half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  arithmetic,  to  whirh 
more  time  was  given  in  that  earl^-  day  than  to  all  other  topics  combined.  The 
frontispiece  is  the  picture  of  a  school  with  the  schoolmuster  in  gown  and  slippers  and 
the  boys  in  the  garb  now  called  "continental.^*  The  shelves  are  oeoupicd  by  globes 
and  by  books  labeled,  *'  Ms.  accowpts,  Navigation,  Architecture,  Farming,'*  etc., 
while  ''Trade"  and  "History''  are  on  the  floor,  with  a  dial  and  drawing  instru- 
ments, near  a  mounted  telescope,  etc. 

Toward  the  <*nd  of  the  century  this  "  Instructor  or  Young  Man's  Best  Companion" 
gave  place  to  a  book  devoted  entirely  to  arithmetic,  designateil  as  "The  School- 
master's Assistant."  It  was  by  Tbomxis  Dilworth,  author  of  the  New  Quide  to  the 
English  Tongue,  Yonng  Bookkeeper's  Assistant,  etc.,  and  designated  Schoolmaster 
in  Wapping.  He  was  a  very  wortliy  schoolmaster,  and  bis  books  were  extremely 
useful  and  popular.  He  lived  until  the  year  1781,  having  issued  his  Sohoofanaster^s 
Assistant  as  early  as  1743,  when  tifty  English  schoolmasters  recommended  it  "lor 
the  speedy  improvement  of  yontli  in  arithmetic,  as  the  only  one  for  that  purpose 
that  hath  yet  been  made  public."  To  it  was  prefixed  "The  preface  dedicatory  to 
the  revered  and  worthy  schoolmasters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  an  enay 
on  the  o<lucation  of  youth,  humbly  offered  for  the  consideration  of  patents."    The 


^The  American  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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cupy  before  me  was  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and  to  the  names  of  the  fifty 
English  schoolnmsters  is  added  that  of  "Nathaniel  Wnrtem,  schoolmaster  at  Phila- 
delphia.'' There  is  also  a  enlogy  by  William  Deane,  of  Halifax,  written  in  1766, 
and  a  better  one  by  Moses  Browne,  probably  the  Englishman  who,  from  being  a 
pen  cutter,  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  poet  and  writer.     He  says : 

^'E'en  now  afresh,  immergM  in  thy  pains 
For  future  times  thy  recent  task  remains ; 
By  double  motives  it  assures  to  please, 
The  Youth's  Instructor,  and  the  Tutor's  ease; 
From  darker  forms  it  clears  encumbered  Rules 
And  Learning  makes  the  fit  delight  of  Schools." 

Thomas  Dil worth  says  that  this  book  is  designed  "to  take  off  that  hea^y  burden 
of  writing  out  rules  and  questions  which  you  have  so  long  labored  under,"  etc. 
He  divides  arithmetic  into  five  parts,  but  says:  '^As  to  the  order,  I  can  hardly  find 
two  masters  follow  it  alike;"  and,  therefore,  he  adds:  "Everyman  may  turn*  to 
that  rule  first  which  he  likes  should  be  taught  first."  But  his  division  is  still  com- 
monly followed. 

Nathan  Daboll's  Assistant  succeeded  Dilworth's  in  this  country;  but  I  think  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Pike's  arithmetic,  a  small  book,  succeeded  DabolFs,  and  sold  on  the  merits  of 
Nicholas  Pike's  valuable  treatise,  issued  in  1786.  Whether  this  confusion  of  authors 
was  intentionally  made  I  do  not  know. 

I  may  name  here,  also,  what  remains  of  the  Writing  Master's  Assistant  (quarto, 
paper),  London,  1794.  It  consisted  entirely  of  "copies"  to  be  imitated  by  the 
pupils.  They  were  first  written  by  "  William  Thomson,  of  Islington,  professor  of 
writing >nd  accounts,  and  accurately  engraved  on  22  copperplates  by  H.  Ashby." 
This  was  used  by  schoolmasters  in  New  Jersey,  who  cut  out  single  lines  as  needed 
for  imitation  by  the  pupils  who  called  them  "  copy  plates^"  instead  of  copperplates. 

In  old  arithmetics  it  was  much  more  the  custom  than  in  the  more  recent  to  give 
intricate  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  methods  given  in  the  rules.  The  introduction 
of  algebra  and  the  solution  of  such  questions  by  its  easier  methods  have  rendered 
their  introduction  into  arithmetics  uncommon.  Dr.  £.  A.  Bowser,  the  emineut 
mathruiaticiau,  gives  me  from  memory  a  specimen  problem  in  an  arithmetic  whicli 
he  studied  when  a  boy.    He  can  not  surely  recall  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  l»ook : 

''When  first  the  marriage  knot  was  tie<l, 

Betwixt  my  wife  and  nit?, 
My  age  did  hers  as  far  exceed 

As  three  timcH  three  does  three; 
But  when  ten  years  and  half  ten  years 

We  man  and  wife  had  been, 
Her  age  rame  then  as  near  to  mine, 

As  eight  is  to  sixteen. 

What  was  the  age  of  each  of  us  when  we  were  married  ?" 

In  the  Federal  Calculator,  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  and  Young  Man's  Companion, 
published  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  will  he  found  a  number  of  problems,  such  as  the 
following : 

"A  man  driving  his  geese  to  market  was  met  by  a  man  who  said,  '  (iood  morning 
with  your  hundred  geese.'  '  I  have  not  a  hundred  geese,'  says  he,  *  but  if  I  had  half 
as  many  as  I  now  have,  and  two  geese  and  a  half  besides  the  number  I  have  already, 
I  should  have  an  hundred.'    How  many  had  he?  " 

The  last  three  pages  of  the  book  are  occupied  with  copies,  such  as,  "When  sorrow 
is  asleep,  wake  it  not."  "  Better  unborn  than  untaught."  "  He  who  seeks  trouble 
never  misses  it."     "  Kings  as  well  as  other  men  must  die." 
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mathematics  we  used  DabolFs  Arithmetic,  Playfair's  Eaclid,  Bonnycastle's  Algebra, 
and  a  trigonometry  which  I  can  not  remember.  When  we  were  more  advanced  we 
took  Lacroix's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  and  his  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  to 
which  I  owe  the  small  knowledge  of  mathematics  which  I  ever  had. 

We  studied  also  in  college  Kames's  Elements  of  Criticism  and  a  small  work  on 
conic  sections.  In  the  Albany  Academy  we  had  as  a  text-book,  I  think,  Parker's 
Chemistry. 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  USE  1825  TO  1832. 
By  Charles  D.  Dbshlbb.> 


1825—1827. 


Webster's  Spelling  Book. 

Mrs.  Barbauld's  Popular  Lessons. 


Marie  Edgworth's  Moral  Tales. 


1828-1829. 


Bnrhans'   Spelling  Book.     For  younger 

pupils. 
Burhans'    Nomenclature.     For    younger 

pupils. 
Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary.     For 

more  advanced  pupils. 
DaboU's  Schoolmaster's  Assistant. 
Jack   Halyard.      Reader    for   younger 

l>upils. 
The    American    Preceptor.     Header    for 

more  advanced  pupils. 


The  English  Reader.  For  more  advanced 
pupils. 

Goldsmith's  Polite  Learning,  Contribu- 
tions of  Q.  Q.,  Mrs.  Opie's  Tales.  Con- 
tinuous readers. 

Liudley  Murray's  English  Grammar. 
Afterwards  superseded  by  Kirkham's 
English  Grammar. 

Morse's  Geography. 

Woodbridge's  Geography. 


1829—1832. 


Ruddiman's  Latin  Grammar.  AfterwardK 
superseded  by  Bullion's  Latin  Gram- 
ma r.- 

Historia  Sacra. 

Authon's  Viri  Roiiiaj. 

Authon's  Cornelius  Nepos,  Cjesar,  Sallust, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  in  course. 

LeiiipriiTe's  Classical  Dictionary.  Su- 
p»*r8e<led  by  Autlion's  Classical  Diction- 
ary. 


Ainsworth's  Abridged  Latin  Dictionary. 

Superseded  by  Anthon's  Latin-English 

Dictiouarv. 
Valpy's  Greek  (irammar.     Superseded  by 

Anthonys    (Jreek    Grammar,    Anthon's 

First  Greek  Lessons,  Anthon's  Greek 

Reader. 


'  See  Mr.  Deshlers's  aceouut  of  his  Early  Sebools,  ]).  31. 

-The  persistency  with  which  the  memory  eliugs  to  things  acquired  in  early  life  is 
shown  by  an  incident  which  a  friend  narrated  to  me.  His  son  was  going  through 
the  experience  of  committing  to  memory  the  rules  in  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
firanmiar  wlien  tliat  book  was  in  the  full  swing  of  its  popularity  in  the  schools. 
He  had  summoned  his  father  to  see  if  he  could  say  the  rule  that  26  i)repositiou8  are 
followed  by  the  accusative,  viz: 

^i(1,  adrerHiiH  or  adrcrsum,  antij  apud,  circa  or  circum,  circiter,  cis  or  citrcij  contra,  erga, 
ejrtra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  Jnxtra,  oh,  penen,  per,  pone,  post,  practei;  prope,  propter,  neeun- 
diiin,  Hiipra,  trans,  ultra.  Belbre  ho  began  the  enumeration  the  fatht^r  exclaimed, 
**Hold  on,  Lew;  it  is  thirty  years  since  I  learned  that  list  and  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  repeat  it  since;  let  mo  see  if  I  can  rejieat  it  now."  And  without  a  mis- 
take or  the  least  hesitation  he  went  through  the  whole  list. 
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WEBSTER'S  SPELLING  BOOK. 

!N'o  siugle  text-book  has  had  anything  like  so  wide  a  circnlation  in 
the  United  States  as  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  The  author  was  a  iKX)r, 
struggling  literary  man,  and  was  casting  about  desperately  for  some 
enterprise  which  would  be  remunerative.  He  devised  a  plan  for  a 
grammatical  institute  of  the  English  language  in  three  parts.  The 
spelling  book  was  the  part  of  this  which  was  first  published  in  1783. 
A  philosophical  and  practical  English  grammar  followed  in  1807. 
And  then,  after  twenty  years  and  with  infinite  labor,  he  brought  out 
the  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  It  is  said  that  he 
and  his  fiimily  lived  during  the  preparation  of  this  dictionary  on  a 
small  royalty  which  he  received  from  the  sale  of  the  spelling  book. 

This  famous  book  attained  its  immense  popularity,  not  so  much 
because  of  its  excellence,  as  because  it  came  into  use  immediately  after 
the  Revolutionary  war,  when  books  originating  in  England  were  at  a 
discount  and  the  American  spirit  was  prevalent  in  everything.  It  was 
common  in  those  days  for  the  publisher  to  make  arrangements  with 
persons  in  each  State  for  the  local  publication  of  the  spelling  book. 
Thus,  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  John  Terhune,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  the 
State  publisher,  and  he  printed  and  sold  all  the  copies  which  were  used 
in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  many  of  fhe 
Webster's  Spelling  Book  have  in  all  been  sold.^  During  the  period 
from  1855  to  1890  the  copyright  belonged  to  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Go., 
publishers,  of  ^ew  York.  Before  that  period  Messrs.  Merriam,  the 
publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  were  the  owners  of  the  copyright 
In  1890  the  Messrs.  Appleton  sold  the  property  to  the  American  School 
Book  Oompany.  We  give  below  the  sinnual  sales  during  the  period 
that  the  Appletons  were  the  publishers: 

Sah-H  of  Wehnier's  Speller  from  IS'tft  to  1S90, 


1855 1,093,500 

1856 1,187,682 

imi 1,092,130 

1858 J)84,652 

ta'»9 1,101,918 

IHiK) 9:W,  108 

\m\ 706,344 

18(52 308,147 

1863 liW,  95g 


1864 657,868 

1865 633,484 

1866 1,596,708 

1867 1,137,086 

1868 854,778 

1869 961,744 

1870 960,422 

1871 833,905 

1872 979,904 


I  In  Snidder's  Li  to  of  Noah  Wvlmter  wc  find  tho  following  facts  on  this  subject 
Htated:  In  1811  mid  1815  the  sales  wore  286,000  a  year.  In  1828  tho  sales  were  esti- 
mated at  350.000.  In  1847  the  statement  is  made  that  np  to  that  time  24,000,000 
vopioH  had  hetMi  sold,  and  that  then  sales  averaged  about  1,000,000  a  year.  During 
tlu)  twenty  years  that  he  worked  on  his  dictionary  he  supported  his  family  on  the 
niyalty  of  5  ccntH  on  each  copy  of  his  spelling  book.  For  the  eight  years  foDowing 
the  eivil  war  ( 1S<;6-187;^)  S,llK>.(iL»S  i  opies  wen'  sold.     (See  p.  71.) 
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Sales  of  Webster^s  Speller  from  1855  to  i<9da— Continoed. 

1873 796,008  ,  1883 916,434 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 


796,008 

1883 

752,234 

1884 

738,851 

1885 

738,361 

1886 

775,925 

1887 

865,738 

1888 

836,662 

1889 

1, 062, 986 

1890 

861,444 

865,356 

952,734 
788, 118 
829,848 
734,832 
744,594 
644,004 
631,296 


Total 31,155,064 


Average  yearly  sale,  865,419. 

COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

I  have  made  some  search  in  the  catalogues  of  Princeton  University 
and  of  Rutgers  College  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  books 
had  been  in  use  at  various  times  and  when  new  books  were  first  intro- 
duced. I  have  had  lists  made  of  some  of  these  books,  which  are  given 
below  with  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  on  this  interesting  subject 
of  college  textbooks. 

I.  CoLLBOB  OF  New  Jersey. 

1.   FIRST  MENTION  OF   TEXT-BOOKS. 

[Tho  li8t  given  below  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Tb.  Cutelleau,  and  gives  tho  date  of  tbe  first  introduction 

of  each  text-book  into  tbe  curricolam,  from  its  foundation  to  1860.  J 

1750.  Watts'  Ontology,  a  Latin  Grammar  (known  as  the  Newark  Grammar); 
Cicero  De  Oratore  (name  of  editor  not  found) ;  Grammar  of  Hebrew  (name  of  editor 
not  given);  Watts'  Astronomy;  Watts'  Book  of  Lo^ick;  Gordon's  Geographical 
Graniiuar,  Martin's  Natural  Philosophy  (two  volumes). 

1751.  Grave's  Ethicks  (two  volumes). 

1752.  Whiston  and  Brent's  Astronomiciil  Tables ;  Hodgson's  Theory  of  Navigation ; 
Street's  Tables. 

179S.  Minto's  Trigonometry,  Practical  Geometry,  and  Conic  Sections;  Nicholson's 
Natural  Philosophy;  South's  English  Grammar. 

17iU.  The  following  books  are  mentioned  for  this  year,  but  the  editors'  names  are 
not  given :  Greek  Testament,  Sallust,  Luciau,  Xeiiophon,  Homer,  Horace,  (Jioero, 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  arithmt^tick,  English  grammar  (perhaps  South's),  composition, 
trigonometry  (perhaps  Minto's),  conies,  natural  philosophy.  Also  the  following: 
Guthrie's  (Jeography,  Simpson's  Algebra,  Bossut's  Kloments  of  Geometry,  Main's 
Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  Rennet's  Human  Anti(|uitie8,  Wettenhall's  (ireek 
Grammar,  Sherwin's  Logarithms,  Moore's  Navigation;  Withersi)oon'8  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, Criticism,  and  Chronology;  Duncan's  Logic. 

1><()0.  Dr.  Smith's  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Gisborne's 
Studies  of  the  Bible,  Prettyman's  History  of  the  Bible,  Westminster  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, Episcopal  Catechism  and  the  Articles  (in  Latin). 

1820.  [The  re<|uired  entrance  subjects,  during  this  jjcriod  and  earlier,  possibly  con- 
sisted in  such  books  and  authors  as  Ca'sar's  Belluni  Gallicum  (5  books),  Salliist, 
Virgil  (Eclogues  and  .Eneid),  ('icero's  Select  Orations,  Mair's  Introduction  to  Latin 
Syntax,  the  Gospels  in  the  Greek  Testament,  Dalzell's  Collecteana  Gneca  Minora, 
Jacobs'  Greek  Reader,  and  Livy.] 

1822.  Dalzell's  Colleeteana  Gra'ca  Ma jora,  Playfair's  Euclid.  .Jamison's  IHietoric, 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understand  ing. 
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\KM),  Votbako's  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

1^'.U.  Demosthenes  De  Corona;  Plato's  Dialognes,  volnme  1,  Tanchnitz  edition; 
.Ksohinos  De  Corona.  [These  works  were  ]ntrodoce<l  abont  this  time,  although  I 
am  not  ([nito  sure  that  it  was  this  very  year. — C] 

Iv^U.     Euripides,  Tauchnitz  edition. 

18^iS.  Cicero  1^  Oftioiis,  De  Amioitia,  De  Senectute;  Young's  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trljriuiometry  and  Analytical  (»eometry,  or  Conic  Sections. 

18:C».  AristoUeV  Art  of  Poetry. 

1842,  Davios*  Hounlon*8  Algebra ;  Juvenal  and  Perseus,  Tauchnitz  edition. 

IHirt.  Mineralogy,  botany,  geology.  [The  authors*  names  of  these  subjects  not 
givon,] 

1848.  llai'kloy's  Algebra,  Young's  Integral  Calculus,  Renwick's  Mechanics  (with 
additions^.  Sophocles  vTauchnit/  edition^.  Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  Civil  Archi- 
tecture (author*9  name  not  giveu>;  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

184().  Alexander's  Dirtei'ential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Tacitus'  Oermauia  and  Ag^- 
cola,  Alexander's  Kvid^nces  of  Christianity,  Sophocles'  CEdipos  T^'rannos;  zoology 
V author's  name  not  given). 

185<>.  Blair's  Rhetoric. 

1851.  Whateley  and  lUair's  Rhetoric. 

185:?.  Alexander's  Ratio  and  Proportion. 

18;M.   The  Study  of  NVonls.  by  Archbishop  Trench. 

l85o.  lUitler's  Aualojry;  ^Vhateley'»  Logic :  ^Yalke^'8  Reid. 

ISU».  UiHlg\»'8  ^Yay  of  Life;  Paley's  Hor;e  Paulina^ :  lA>nginns. 

185T»  Terenct»'8  Audria :  Constitutional  Law. 

IVv^.  UertHlotns  vPi^^l^^h^v  the  Tauchnitz  edition^ :  Coleman's  liiblical  History  and 
i»t»0»;r;»phy ;  Day's  Rhetoric. 

IM^K  Intellectual  philosophy. 

•.    AUMISMOX    KKvjl'lKKMKXTS  OK    THK   i»LLKC.K   OK  XEW  J1UK8ET. 

ISliMl.  i\es;iir's  Couimeut;)irie«.  nve  In'ioks;  Sallnst:  Yirgils  Kdogaea  ami  alx 
KvK»  of  the  .V.neid:  Ciot^rt^'s  Select  Orations  ctnitained  in  the  volnme  In  L'snm 
IVlpV.ir.i :  Mair  s  lutrvnluction  to  l^tiu  Syntax:  the  Goc^pels  in  the  Greek  Testament; 
l>:»lfeirs  CoIWtatttsu  i«r,i*i*a  Minonik  or  Jacobs'  Greek  Raider,  or  other  anthors 
e^^aiv^ftlenl  iti  ^^uaniity:  together  with  l^aiiu  and  Greek  grammar,  inclading  Latin 
prv>Kfi>^Hl>  ;  Vit^Ush  grammar;  arithmetic :  ge^^^^raphy.  ancient  and  modem. 

l^V^C^l-  CA'SJkr's  Couimeu tJiriee,  n\e  K»oks:  Yirgir*  Eclogues  and  six  b<K>ks  of 
tV,e  VueUl;  Cu-erv^'s  S^Uvt  Ora:i\>ns  i-x^taioed  iu  the  volume  In  Usnm  I>elpliini; 
Ma.r  X  l',:r\vluv::iv.;  to  I  at:a  Syntax:  the  in»pifl«  in  the  Greek  Testament;  Dalze11*8 
C.tUv  -.UiV..  A  v»rt  x-a  M;'.iv»rA.  or  Jji**v»V*  Greek  Reader,  or  other  antlioiB  eqniTalent  in 
o*,:ji "::::>  .  I  ok::*-,  a-,  vl  Gr^^K  ir*ti*.u:ar,  iv.v-Iuding  I^ti:.  pt«Si».»dy:  Eogliah  grammar; 
\T,;'  'V.:-.  .  :>.o  eVutvui^  v*:'  A*j,vb:a  :iLrv*ug^.*  siattple  tx:uat2«:is:  geogiapliy.  ancient 


•  «.. 


>   v  "*.^'.   ><-w.  \x'     *-*  r-Avv     '.\w        V*.->.v.*<y  de  v'o^^i'jk;  l^sin  and  Oreck  exer- 
. . ><•  -^     i  .^rr ':    *    :'  at.^  V  :5fC 

N,.,.i.v,n /r-     ,t.'d  ■      ''^  ••',«?:  >«  sM/v      ':l.*r*,v     S*:.r«w    a>  v.  :>»«.'**  :   rf»sthonco 

>;t  i:  lit  -  -ic**^.  .:     v"  .tfc/  '. ».  ■  ^  *»•,*.;*.  '.V  A  •    .;5  a.  ^i  Vv  >e"^*:yL^:  Heflwr^  Iliad: 
9^Liti    t ! ■ '    *- ' ^*W',' A     5 :  '^'ij  .ij .«f  ■.:■)     >  .'  i^i^i  >  .      s - ; > xr*:  %►«  ;   *.;LrTv 5 ili^g :  maatieal 
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Junior  year. — Winter  session:  Analytical  geometry,  including  conic  sections; 
descriptive  geometry ;  differential  calculus  (Young) ;  Cicero  De  Oratore ;  Euripides; 
philosophy  of  the  mind;  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Summer  session:  Integral  calculus  (Young);  mechanics  (Reuwick);  Cicero  De 
Oratore;  Sophocles;  natural  theology  (Paley) ;  civil  architecture. 

Senior  year, — Winter  session:  Belles  lettres;  logic;  moral  philosophy;  political 
economy;  natural  philosophy;  astronomy;  Latin  rhetorical  works;  Aristotle's  Art 
of  Poetry. 

Summer  session:  Moral  philosophy;  natural  philosophy  (continued);  astronomy 
(continued);  chemistry;  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  general  review  of 
studies. 

1850-51. 

Freshman  year. — First  term:  Livy;  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  archteology;  Latin  and 
Greek  exercises;  algebra  (Hackley;;  history. 

Second  term :  Horace  (Odes) ;  Xeuophon's  Memorabilia;  Latin  and  Greek  exercises ; 
algebra  (completed);  geometry  (Playfair's  Euclid) ;  history. 

Sophomore  year, — First  term:  Horace  (Satires  and  Epistles);  Demosthenes  De 
Corona;  Latin  and  Greek  exercises;  geometry  (Playfair's  Euclid),  completed;  plane 
trigonometry ;  archieology. 

Second  term:  Cicero  De  Offlciis,  De  Amicitia,  et  De  Senectnte;  Homer's  Iliad; 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  their  applications  to  mensuration;  survey- 
ing, navigation,  etc.;  mathematical  and  physical  geography. 

Junior  year. — First  term:  Rhetoric  (Whately  and  Blair);  analytical  geometry, 
including  conic  sections  (Young);  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agricola);  Euripides; 
Evidences  of  Christianity  (Alexander). 

Second  term :  Rhetoric ;  differential  and  integral  calculus  (Alexander) ;  me(;hanies ; 
Juvenal  and  Perseus;  Sophocles  ((Edipus  Tyrannus);  natural  theology  (Paley); 
civil  architecture;  botany. 

Senior  year. — First  term:  Logic;  philosophy  of  the  mind;  natural  philosophy; 
astronomy ;  chemistry ;  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetry. 

Second  term:  Moral  philosophy ;  constitutional  law ;  natural  philosophy ;  astron- 
omy; chemistry;  mineralogy;  geology;  zoology;  general  review  of  studies. 

II.    KUTGERS   COI>LE(JK. 

1.    FIRST   MKNTION    OF   TKXT-JtOOKS. 

(Only  auch  titles  are  givon  as  seem  to  \t*i  tli«  uarrn's  of  purtioiilar  hooka.) 

182.5.  Gra'c.'i  Majora,  Vols.  I,  II;  Kuclid's  Kleun^nts  of  Geometry;  lUair's  Lectures 
on  Rht^toric. 

1828.  Nelson's  Greek  Exercises;  Haasler's  Arithmetic;  Bonnyeastle's  Algel)ra. 

Legendre's  (ieometry  (Cambridge  edition);  Woodbridge's  Large  System  otMieog- 
rapby;  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Khetorie;  Hedge's  Logic. 

18'^r>.  Day's  MathematicH;  Young's  Trigonometry;  Young's  Analytical  (ieometry; 
Young's  Calculus. 

1841.  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution;  Huttou's  Geometry;  Cavallo's 
Natural  riiiloso])hy. 

1846.   Huttou's  Mathematics  (edited  by  Rutherford). 

IK^).  St.  liasirs  Discourse  on  Gro<'k  Authors. 

2.    RKtiUIUKMKXTS    FOIl    ADMISSION'    TO    KMTdKRS    COLLFmJK. 

ISIO. 

No  one  shall  be  admitted  into  the  freshman  class  unless  lie  be  found  on  examina- 
tion able  to  make  grammatical  Latin  of  any  exenises  of  Mair's  Introduction  and 
to  translate  into  English  from  tlie  Latin  (Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War, 
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htAluetf  tlie  K<rlogU6«.  tht;  Georgiarg,  and  five  books  of  the  ^neid  of  Vfrgi],  and 
from  tlie  Or<?«k  th<'  four  evangelists  of  the  New  Testament,  or  what  shAli  in  tlie 
judguK^ut  of  th*i  faculty  he  equivalent  iu  other  authors,  and  also  to  perform  any 
ordinary  <«xer<'iH<i  in  vulgar  arithmetic  at  l«*ast  as  far  as  the  mle  of  ptoiiortion. 

1825. 

No  stndenf  shall  be  admitte^l  into  the  lowest  class  unless  he  be  able  accurately  to 
render  Main's  Introduction  int<»  Latin  aud  Nelson's  Exercises  into  Greek,  and  to 
tranhlate  iiit^i  KngliHli  from  th«$  Latin  Ciesar's  Commentaries,  Sallust,  the  Eclogues 
of  Vir;(il,  nnd  five  l»ookH  of  the  ^neid,  and  from  the  Greek  the  four  evangelists  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Collectanea  Gru.*ca  Minora,  or  what  shall  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  faculty  be  equivalent  in  other  authors,  and  also  to  perform  any  ordi- 
nary exerciiieH  in  vulgar  arithmetic  at  leaHt  as  far  as  the  rule  of  proportion,  decimal 
and  vulgar  fra^'tions  inclusive. 

1 830. 

• 

No  student  can  be  admitted  into  the  lowent  class  unless  he  bo  able  accurately  to 
render  MairV  Intntdnction  into  Latin  and  to  translate  into  English  from  Latin  four 
books  of  (J}esar*s  Commentaries,  Sallust,  tlio  four  orations  of  Cicero  againat  Cati- 
line, and  two  books  of  the  iEueid;  and  from  the  Greek  the  four  Evangelista  of  the 
New  Testament,  aud  the  Collectanea  Gneca  Minora,  or  what  shall  be  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fa<nilt3'  iMfuivalent  in  other  authors;  aud  also  to  jierform  any  exercises 
in  vulgar  aritlimetic  as  far  ah  the  extraction  of  the  root^i. 

18^1-^2. 

A  knowle<lge  of  Latin  nnd  Greek  grammars;  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries; 
six  books  of  YirgiTs  ^Eneid;  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline;  Sallnst;  the  Greek 
(Jospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Ai>ostle8;  Jacob's  or  Clark's  Greek  Reader,  and  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

1 85()-5 1 . 

The  re4|uirenieii(H  are  state^l  in  the  same  wordri  as  for  1841-42. 

:\.    COrilSKS   OK    KTi:i>Y    IN    Kl'TfiKR8   TOLLKUK. 

1825. 

tycahman  year,— V'lTHt  term:  ^Eneid  of  Virgil  from  BookVI;  Roman  antiqnitiea; 
Latin  translations  and  prosmly;  Xenophon;  Greek  translations  aud  prosody;  Mod- 
ern geography;  arithmetic  of  powers,  roots,  progressions,  etc.;  English  grammar; 
coni]>osition,  English  resuling,  and  declamation. 

Second  term:  (-icero's  orations,  Cato  Major,  and  Latins; 'ancient  geoi^phy; 
Latin  translations  and  ])n)sody;  Xenophon  (continued);  Greek  antiquities;  Greek 
translations  and  ]>r()sody;  modern  geography;  elemeuts  of  algebim;  eompoaition, 
Engli^h  reading,  and  declamation. 

Third  term:  odes  of  Horace,  Terence,  translations;  Xenophon'a  cyropedia,  trans- 
lations: ali^ebra,  continued:  modern  geography ;  comi)ositioii,  Engliah  raadiag, and 
declani.'ition**. 

Sophomore  year. — I'lrst  term:  Cicero  DeOfiiciis  and  Tusculan  dispntatimia;  aca- 
di-miral  <iiie-tioii*«:  translations:  (ineca  Ma jora- Herodotus,  Thucydidee,  and  Xeno- 
pli'iti'M  Anah.iniA:  tranHlatinns:  En c lid's  elements  of  geometry ;  oompoeition,  Englisb 
re.tiliiij(.  and  dft4-];im.'ition. 

^f-rou'l  r*-rTii :  KpisrUs  of  Horace,  translations;  G^Tca  Migora-Lyaiaa,  laocrateSy 
Ii^n:<r<f.ii^TiPs:  I'Uto,  Arifltotle,  Mionysius  Ilelicamassus.  Theophrastoay  Pdljiueaay 
.f:1i^ntM.  |Vii.vhiii4.  trAH'^lAtioTH:  E ncl id's  elements  of  geometry  (continiied);  aaeiitnt 
X^fi^i  >'v:   I'"'/       '•'.TiijMi'*irioii,  I!?iL'li»!:  ieadtn<;.  and  «leclamation. 
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Third  term:  Cicero  De  Oratore;  translations,  Grteca  Majora  (Vol.  I  continued); 
plane  trigonometry ;  sarveying,  mensuration,  etc. ;  logic,  composition,  declamation. 

Junior  year, — First  term:  Livy,  translations;  GriBca  Majora  (Vol.  II),  Homer's 
Odyssey;  Hesiod;  Apollonius  Rhodius,  translations;  Spherics;  use  of  the  globes; 
projections;  Blair's  Rhetoric ;  composition;  declamation. 

Second  term:  Horace's  Satires;  Grteca  Majora-Sophocles,  Euripides,  Theocritus, 
Bioa,  lloechus,  Sappho,  Pindar,  Callimachus,  etc.;  conic  sections ;  descriiitive  geom- 
etry; theory  of  curves ;  Blair's  Rhetoric ;  composition;  declamation. 

Third  tenn. — Quintillian ;  Homer's  Iliad ;  Fluxions,  or  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus;  Christian  ethics;  philosophy  of  mind;  composition  and  declamation. 

Senior  year, — First  term:  Horace  de  Arte  Poetica;  Virgil's  Georgiacs;  Longinus; 
natural  philosophy ;  Christian  ethics  (concluded) ;  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  philoso- 
phy  of  rhetoric ;  composition  and  declamation. 

Second  term:  Tacitus,  translations;  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament;  natural  phi- 
losophy (continued);  philosophy  of  the  mind;  history  and  chronology ;  elements  of 
criticism;  composition  and  declamation. 

Third  term:  Tacitus;  Epistles  of  the  Greek  Testament;  Hebrew  or  French,  at 
option;  natural  philosophy  (concluded);  practical  and  pliysical  astronomy;  political 
economy;  evidences  of  revelation;  history  and  chronology;  comi)08itiou  and 
declamation. 

18^1. 

FreehmaH  year. — First  term:  HerodotuH  and  Li vy  with  Greek  and  Latin  composi- 
tion; (rreek  and  Roman  antiquiticH  and  mythology;  arithmetic,  reviewed,  and 
algebra ;  geography,  ancient  and  modem. 

Second  term:  Odes  of  Horace,  or  minor  treatises;  Cicero's  Letters  (a<l  Diversos) 
and  Homer's  Iliad ;  antiquities,  mythology,  and  ancient  geogriiphy ;  Greek  and  Latin 
exercises;  algebra,  completed. 

Third  term:  Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  mythology,  antiquities,  and  ancient  geog- 
raphy ;  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace ;  Greek  and  Latin  exercises ;  geometry  ( Hut- 
ton's)  commenced;  declamations,  translations,  and  compositions  throughout  the 
year. 

Sophomore  year, — First  term:  Cicoro — Letters  to  Atticus  or  DeOratorc;  Homer's 
Odyssey,  or  Hesiod ;  (ireek  and  Latin  exercises ;  geometry,  completed;  logarithms. 

Second  term:  Demosthenes,  or  Thucydides;  Terence,  Pliuitus,  or  Cicero  de  Claris 
Oratoribus ;  Greek  and  Latin  exercises ;  Young's  Plane  Trigonometry ;  mensuration 
uf  heights  and  distances. 

Third  term:  A  tragedy  of  Euripides  or  one  ot*  the  Olyntliiac  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes; Tacitus;  Greek  and  Latin  exercises;  navigation,  and  mensuration  of  KU)>er- 
ticies  and  solids;  surveying  and  engineering;  cuniiiositious  and  declamations 
throughout  the  year. 

Junior  year, — First  term:  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  an<l  Medea  i)i  Seneca;  Greek  and 
Latin  exercises  and  e«suys  on  classical  subjects;  spherical  trigonometry  and  astron- 
omy; logic;  philosophy  of  rhetoric  (('ampboU's). 

Second  term:  A  dialogue  of  Plato;  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations;  translations 
and  essays;  analytical  geometry,  embracing  conic  sections;  Young's  Diflerential 
Calrulus;  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  (continued);  Christian  ethics;  i)hi- 
losophy  of  the  mind;  chemistry. 

Third  term:  A  tragedy  of  ^Escliylus;  Juvenal;  translations  and  essays;  Young's 
Integral  Calcnlns;  Christian  ethics;  philosophy  of  the  mind;  Camphell's  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric  (completed);  chemistry.  Composition  and  declamation  throughout  the 
year. 

Senior  year. — First  term:  A  tragedy  of  ^Eschylus  or  Sophocles;  Cicero  de  OfBciis; 
history  of  (jreek  and  Roman  literature;  Cavallo's  Natural  Philosophy;  Story's 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  evidences  of  revelation. 
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Seiumcl  term:  Pindar;  Horace h  Art  of  Poetry;  translatioiiH  and  essays;  natural 
philosophy  (oontiuued) ;  Story's  Commentaries  (continued);  Christian  ethics;  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind ;  history  and  chronology  ;  chemistry. 

Third  term:  A  Creek  tragedy,  or  Orations  of  Demosthenes;  Qnintiliau,  or  Satires 
of  Perseus;  natural  jihilosophy ;  history  and  chronology ;  political  economy ;  Chris- 
tian ethics  (completed) ;  geology  and  mineralogy.  Compositions,  declamations,  and 
dispntations  weekly  during  the  year. 

1850-51. 

Freshman  year, — First  term :  Herodotus  or  Homer's  Iliad,  and  Livy ;  (Ireek  and 
Latin  exercises;  arithmetic  (reviewed);  algebra  (liutton's  Mathematics);  geogra- 
phy, ancient  and  modem;  French  language  and  liteiature. 

Second  term:  Odes  of  Horace,  or  minor  treatises  of  Cicero;  Cicero's  Letters  (ad 
Di versos);  Homer's  Iliad;  antiquities,  mythology,  and  ancient  geography;  Greek 
and  Latin  exercises;  algebra  (Huttou's)  completed;  French  language  and  literature. 

Third  term:  Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  mythology  and  antiquities;  ancient  geog- 
raphy; Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace;  (^reek  and  Latin  exercises;  geometry 
(Hutton's);  French  language  and  literature.  Declamations,  translations,  and  com- 
positions throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  year. — First  term:  Cicero — Letters  to  Atticus,  or  de  Oratore;  Homer's 
Odyssey,  or  Hesiod;  Greek  and  Latin  exercises;  geometry  completed,  logarithms 
(Hutton's) ;  French  language  and  literature. 

Sec<md  term:  Demosthenes  or  Thucydides;  Terence,  Plautus,  or  Cicero  de  Claris 
Oratoribns;  Greek  and  Latin  exercises;  plane  trigonometry  (Hutton)  and  mensora- 
tion  of  heights  and  distances;  French  language  and  literature. 

Third  term :  A  tragedy  of  Euripides,  or  Orations  of  Demosthenes;  navigation;  and 
mensuration  of  Buperticies  and  solids  (Hutton);  Tacitus;  Greek  and  Latin  exercises; 
surveying  and  engineering;  French  language  and  literature.  Compositions  and  dec> 
laniations  throughout  the  year. 

Junior  year. — First  term:  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  and  Medea  of  Seneca:  Greek 
and  I^atin  exercises  and  essays  on  classical  subjects;  spherical  trigonometry  and 
astrouomy;  logic;  philosophy  of  rhetoric;  French  language  and  literature. 

Second  term  :  A  dialogue^  of  Plato;  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disput-ations ;  translations 
and  essays.;  analytical  geometry,  embracing  conic  sections;  differential  calculos 
(Hutton);  philosophy  of  rhetoric  (continued);  Christian  ethics;  philosophy  of  the 
mind;  chemistry. 

Third  term:  A  tragedy  of  .Kschylus;  Juvenal;  translations  and  essays;  integral 
calculus  (Hutton);  Christian  ethics;  X)hiIosophy  of  the  mind;  philosophy  of  rhet- 
oric (, completed) ;  chemistry.     Compositions  and  declamations  throughout  the  year. 

Senior  year. — First  term:  St  HasiPs  Discourse  on  the  Greek  Writers,  or  a  tragedy 
of  .Kschy his  or  Sophocles;  Cicero  de  Orticiis;  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
ture; ('avallo's  Natural  Philosophy;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  ruited  States;  oviden<es  of  revelation. 

Second  term:  Pindar;  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry;  translations  and  essays;  natural 
philosophy  i^cimtinued) ;  Story's  Commentaries  (continued);  Christian  ethics ;  phi- 
losophy of  the  mind;  history  and  <'hronology;  chemistry. 

Third  term:  A  Greek  tragedy,  or  Orations  of  Demosthenes;  Qnintilian,  or  Satires 
of  Pei*seus;  natural  philosophy ;  history  and  chronology ;  political  economy;  Chris- 
t  ian  ethics  (completed ) ;  geology  and  mineralogy.  Comjmsitions,  declamations,  and 
di>puialious  Nvoukiy  during  ihu  year. 


Chapter  VI. 

ACADEMIES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  which  were  established  by  corporations  and  by  individuals 
for  giving  an  elementary  classical  edacation  preceded  in  point  of  time 
the  establishment  of  public  schools.  Neighborhood  schools,  which 
communities  set  ui)  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  their  children  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were,  of  course,  the  earliest  steps  in  the 
educational  development.  But  when  these  communities  became  more 
advanced  in  wealth  and  physical  comforts  there  were  everywhere  move- 
ments for  higher  schools.  All  the  religious  bodies  that  shared  in  the 
early  settlement  of  New  Jersey  were  friends  of  education,  and  most  of 
them  prided  themselves  on  having  an  educated  ministry.  It  was  some- 
what later  that  these  denominations  set  up  theological  seminaries;  but 
colleges  which  could  impart  a  sufficient  classical  training,  and  acade- 
mies '  which  could  prepare  young  men  for  entering  these  colleges,  were 
early  looked  upon  as  educational  necessities.  In  New  England,  where 
this  necessity  was  first  felt,  there  were  many  schools  of  this  academic 
grade,  and  Harvard,  the  first  college  in  the  colonies,  was  founded  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Long  before  the  people  of  New  Jersey  were  pre- 
pared to  rely  upon  their  own  means  of  education  they  were  accustomed 
to  send  their  sons  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  New  England.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  communities  whose  ancestors  had  emigrated 
from  New  England.  In  most  other  cases  the  young  men  who  were 
designed  for  the  liberal  professions  were  sent  to  Euroi)e  to  enjoy  there 
the  privileges  which  they  could  not  obtain  at  home.  Even  until  the 
time  of  the  war  for  independence  many  of  the  rising  young  men  in  the 
colonies  secured  their  academic  and  professional  education  in  Ilolhmd 
or  in  England  or  Scotland. 

Taking  the  counties  of  the  State  in  alphabetical  order,  we  propose  to 
give  some  account  of  secondary  education  in  each. 

ATLANTIC    COUNTY. 

There  are  now  in  Atlantic  County  high  schools  at  Atlantic  City  and 
at  Egg  Harbor  City.     Of  the  former  the  following  statistics  are  given 


*  The  use  of  the  word  "academy"  iu  the  sense  of  a  school  for  secondary  education 
is  distinctly  of  American  origin.  There  is  nothing  in  its  ancient  Grecian  or  Koman 
use,  or  in  its  employment  in  Europe  in  mcKlern  times,  to  suggest  the  sense  in  which 
it  became  common,  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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in  tbe  Bei)ort  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1894-95: 

Name  of  school,  Atlantic  City  High   School;  principal,  Henry  P.    Miller;  other 
teachers,  3 ;  pupils  of  secondary  grade,  55 ;  preparing  for  college,  5. 

Of  the  latter  the  returns  are  as  follows: 

Name  of  school,  Egg  Harbor  City  High  School;  principal,  Henry  C.  Krebs;  other 
teachers,  1;  pujtils  of  secondary  grade,  8;  graduates,  1895, 6. 

BERGEN   COUNTY. 

As  has  been  already  stated^  the  viUage  of  Bergen  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean settlement  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  Biver 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  Jersey.  This  settlement  is  believed  to 
have  been  begun  in  1658,  when  certain  Hollanders  petitioned  the 
governor  of  New  Amsterdam  for  leave  to  .settle  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  The  village  of  Bergen  which  sprang  up  was  of  pure  Dutch 
stock,  and  the  inhabitants  set  themselves  Irom  the  first  to  provide  a 
church  and  a  school  for  their  community.  The  school  at  first  was  under 
the  care  and  patronage  of  the  church.  The  consistory  appointed  the 
schoolmaster,  who  served  also  as  catechist.  The  instruction  was,  of 
course,  in  the  Dutch  language  until  the  influx  of  English  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  English  interests  led  to  the  change  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

In  1790  a  large  brownstone  building  was  erected  for  what  became 
the  academy.  A  charter  had  been  obtained  for  an  institutiou  to  be 
named  the  <<  Bergen  Columbia  Academy."  The  trustees  of  this  acad- 
emy took  possession  of  the  lands  which  in  the  early  grant  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  schools.  These  lands  the  trustees  in  part 
leased  and  in  part  sold  and  invested  the  proceeds  in  interest-bearing 
securities  for  the  benefit  of  the  academy. 

In  1813  the  school  trustees  of  the  township  of  Bergen  made  a  claim 
for  these  school  lands,  as  belonging  to  the  town  and  not  to  a  private 
corporation.  After  a  prolonged  controversy  the  trustees  of  the  acad- 
emy ceded  to  the  township  not  only  the  school  lands  remaining  Unsold, 
but  also  the  invested  funds  derived  from  the  lands  which  they  had 
sold,  and  the  academy  building  and  furniture.  From  that  time,  there- 
fore, the  academy  became  the  free  school  of  the  township  of  Bergen. 
No  other  academy  has  sprung  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  Columbia 
Academy,  which,  however,  in  its  day  was  a  notably  successful  school 
of  secondary  instruction. 

Two  distinguished  schools  have  existed  in  Hackensack,  which  was 
one  of  the  early  settlements  of  Bergen  County.  One  of  these  was 
Lafayette  Academy  and  the  other  Washington  Academy.  The  former 
originated  in  1825,  when  trustees  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  part 
of  Hackensack  were  directed  to  establish  a  school  for  all  branches  of 
a  classical  education.  Ground  was  purchased,  and  a  building  was 
erected  for  the  proposed  aca<lemy,  and,  as  the  organization  coincided 
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ill  tiiiip  witli  the  visit  ( 18^9)  of  General  l.afayette  to  tin  villagti  t  gli 
wliirh  he  had  inarched  during  the  darkest  hoars  of  ihe  Itevomtion, 
they  called  it  the  Lafayette  Academy,  This  was  maintained  as  ati 
academy  until  1853,  when  it  was  sold  and  a  commodion^  public  school 
erected  in  its  place. 

The  other  important  academy  was  the  Washington  Aca*Iemy,  which 
wa**  fooaded  in  1769.  It  is  beheved  to  have  sprung  ont  of  the  discus- 
sion in  reference  to  the  location  of  Queen's  College,  which  had  been 
chartered  in  1706,  There  was  u  rivalry  between  New  Brnuswick  and 
Hackensack  iur  the  establishment  of  the  college,  and  when  it  was  finally 
decided  in  favorof  the  former  the  peopleof  lluckensack  weresoarouaed 
ill  reference  to  education  that  they  resolved  to  establish  an  acadeuiyof 
a  very  superior  character. 

Mr,  Iteinen  Van  Oiesse  gave  the  land  I'or  the  site  and  the  other  citi- 
zens subscribed  the  funds,  with  which  they  bnilt  a  large  and  substan- 
tia! building.  The  school  was  calletl  the  Washington  Academy,  For 
many  years  it  flourished  under  able  and  diBtinguished  teachers.  Peter 
Wilson,  a  learned  Scotchman,  who  came  to  America  to  escape  poverty 
and  religious  oppression,  was  the  tirst  princiiial.  Afterwards  he  was 
called  to  Columbia  College  as  professor  of  Greek,  where  he  distiuguisbetl 
himself.  During  his  principalship  there  was  a  movement  to  obtain  a 
charter  as  a  college  for  the  Washington  Academy,  but  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  Mr.  Wilaoii  to  take  an  active  part  in  it  the  design 
failed.  The  building  proving  inadequate  for  the  large  number  who 
desired  to  attend,  the  inhabitants,  in  1871,  resolved  to  tax  themselves 
for  the  erection  of  another.  The  trustees  of  Washington  Academy  sur- 
rendered their  charter  at  thin  time  and  it  bw-anie  merged  in  tlm  public 
Bcbool  system  of  the  State,  and  was  thereafter  known  as  District  No. 
32  in  the  township  of  New  Barbadoes. 

BURLINGTON   COUNTY, 

The  first  grant '  of  laud  in  New  Jersey  for  educational  purposes  was 
made  in  1682,  by  the  general  assembly,  to  the  town  of  Burlington.  The 
grant  covered  the  island  of  Matinicunck,  which  had  belonge<l  to  Kobert 
Stacey;  and  it  is  a  tradition  in  Burlington  that  he  had  conveyed  it  to 
the  colony  of  West  Jersey  in  order  that  it  ini^-ht  by  them  be  granted 
to  the  town  of  Burlington  for  school  purposes.  There  are  references 
to  this  found  in  the  records  of  the  U^-wn  at  various  times,  showing  that 
this  grant  has  been  carefully  and  honestly  used  for  the  puriwses 
intended. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  schools  sapporte<l  by  the  island  grant  was 
of  course  only  elementary  education,  and  we  never  find  that  any  part 
of  the  proceeds  was  used  for  the  support  of  secondary  schools.  This 
latter  class  of  education  relied  on  private  benefactions,  and  Burlington 

'  See  Learning  &,  Spioer,  ColoDJal  L^ws,  p.  iGTy.     Son  p.  19. 
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lias  been  the  chief  locality  in  the  county  whei-e  higher  odnciitioii  h; 
received  any  cousitlerabic  devflopiiient. 

The  iaatitutioQs  of  higher  learning  in  Barlington  were  all  coiitiected 
with  the  Kpiscoial  Ohurcb,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  energy  anil 
perseveniucu  of  llev.  George  W.  Doane,  i).  1).,  the  biahop  of  New  Jer- 
Hcy.  Almost  immediately  after  his  induction  into  the  bishopric  and 
bis  settlement  in  Lis  see  at  Bmlingtou  he  began  to  agitate  the  sob- 
jcct  of  founding  schooU  of  learning  which  shoald  be  connected  with 
the  church  and  iin|iart  to  tlie  atttiudants  a  Christian  education.  Bishop 
Doanewas  consecrated  in  1833,  and  in  1837  the  school  for  girls,  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  was  founded. 

This  imijortant  iscliool  is  still  in  an  active  and  prosperona  state  of 
existence,  and  has  verified  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  object  of  its 
founder. 

In  a  circular  addressed,  "To  all  wlio  bear  the  sacred  name  of 
daughter,  sistev,  wiie,  or  mother,  and  to  all  who  honor  it,"  he  earnestly 
appeals  in  behalf  of  this  school : 


The  liest  toft<!liers  in  ever;  dejiartirieol  nf  Kciuiiue,  titeratiiie,  ond  the  tine  arbi 
I>ri>per  tn  ttiich  uu  iiiHtitntiuQ  nhiitl  be  procured,  unci  every  poasilile  faoility  shall  Iw' 
alTonled,  that  Ita  pnplla,  duly  improving  their  upixirtiinitiea,  may  lM<coiue  well- 
instrnisted.  iind  mu'ouiplished  Cbristiaii  Iwlics.  '  *  *  Of  the  situation,  ediGct% 
aud  groiiDdH  aeleoted  for  tliu  institiition,  wbich  is  the  Bobject  of  this  cironlar,  it 
woiild  be  difficult  to  speak  lu  teriua  which  would  do  Justica  to  them  witbont  tha 
BppoarBii<:e  of  exaggeration.  The  positiou  on  the  Delaware,  a  little  more  than  %a 
honr's  jonruey  by  Htcambont  or  railroad  from  I'hiladelplti]!,  and  from  five  ti 
hours  from  Kow  Yiirk,  ia  UDBiirpassod  for  bualthfiibi^biB,  couvenieDce,  and  besot;. 
The  biiibliogs,  nearly  new,  aud,  built  cspmsHly  for  a  famalu  Bemiuarj,  aro  exteusivo 
mid  perfectly  coiiimodiiis,  with  a pa<^ious  grounds,  u  well-cultivateilgurileuandgrceii* 
hoiiHe.  The  schoulrooina  aj^  of  the  best  constmatiou,  light,  airy,  and  n);reeabl«; 
and  the  whole  establishment  is  iitted  up  and  furuisheil  in  the  best  manner,  tind  will 
be  snpplieil  with  HxtiireH  anil  apparatus  u I' n very  kind,  ada3>ted  to  the  must  ext«nd«J 
oonrae  of  female  edui:stion,' 

This  institution  was  foiiEided  as  a  stock  corporation,  the  shares  d 
which  amounted  to  $25,000,  This  sum  was  to  be  expended  in  the  pai^ 
chase  of  buildings,  grounds,  furniture,  aud  apparatus.  The  stock  waa 
to  bear  interest  at  0  per  cent.  The  entire  couti-ol  and  inanagemeut  of 
the  institution  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees  nomi- 
nated by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  time  tteJngf 
and  api>ointcd  by  tlie  stockholders,  the  bishop  being  ex  officio  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  The  shares  were  immediately  subscribed  for  aud 
the  school  was  begun.  The  maintenance  of  the  school  was  dependent 
on  the  fees  paid  by  students;  but  so  favorably  received  was  it,  aud 
accept^ible  was  the  plan  of  imparting  a  Christian  cxlucation  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church,  thrt  from  its  very  beginning  it  had  a  remunerative 
patronage. 


'  Dr.  Hill's  History  of  the  Church  iu  Kurlinglun,  p.  US. 
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We  learii  from  Dr.  Hills's  History  of  the  Charcli  of 
tliB  aliimiiiv  of  St.  Miiry's  Hall  held  in  1875  a  reunion 
sary  of  Bishop  Doane'e  birthday  (May  37).  The  event 
joy  aud  felicity.  The  gradiiutes  of  the  hall  in  great  in: 
earliest  years  of  the  school  to  the  latest,  gatLeied  iu  tli 
inga  and  grounds  and  renewed  their  sweet  recollection  i- 
tlieir  comrades  and  teachers. 

The  SQCcessiTe  principals  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  are  here  e 

Bev.  Abu  Eaton,  D.  D 

Kev.  Keubeu  Isiuic  Germaiu,  M.  A 

liev.  Daniel  Caldwell  Millett.  M.A iooo  ui 

Eev.ElvinKeywirSiiiUL, M. A lS5Sb 


The  idea  of  establishing  a  college  at  Burlington  had  beeu  entertained 
from  an  early  period.  Bishoji  Talbot,  who  was  tonsecrated  about  1722, 
writes  iu  that  year  to  the  secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G. : 

The  Ho'-iety  had  lietter  uever  have  bought  this  liouse,  *  '  *  Imt  aiiiae  they 
huve  bought  it  and  run  not  sell  it  again  for  the  worth,  they  bod  better  make  a  troo 
scbonl  or  pdIIhko;  it  is  very  well  I'ontriviwl  for  that  purjioBo.  "  '  '  Somelliing 
of  a  i'nll«^e  miiHt  be  hail  here ;  the  sooner  the  bolter. 

Only  a  few  years  after  this,  in  1728,  Mr.  Daniel  Coxe,  who  acted  us 
agent  for  the  B.  P.  G.  in  New  Jer.sey,  writes  to  the  secretary: 

II  iH  re)iorted  here  iind  in  the  neighborioj;  loUinioa  that  thu  uoniety  deaigiied  tu 
er«rt  a  college  on  some  jiait  of  theConliiiout  of  Aiiierira  for  the  educating  of  yooUi 
a(')«r  the  loanner  aa  is  ]irai.tited  in  the  Univi'rsity  of  Oiford  and  Cunibridge,  hut 
thai  thi'y  tire  as  yat  iiDresolvnd  what  jiIhib  to  jiitoh  upon  for  that  jiitrjiose. 

Mr.  C(ixe  then  Rtrongly  recommended  Bnrliiigtflu,  and  i-ecites  at  great 
length  the  advantages  which  it  presents  for  such  a  puriwse.     He  says: 

I  shoold  with  great  respect  and  anbmiHBiou  advise  for  and  give  the  prolereDce  to 
New  Jerai'y,  and  particularly  to  that  sjiot  of  ground  where  the  aociety's  houae  now 
BtsndH  at  the  point  of  BuclingloD.  whioh,  nilboiit  exaggeration  or  partiality,  1  ilare 
aver  to  bu  the  moat  pleasant  and  healthy  aitiiatJOTi  of  any  jilatu  I've  yet  beheld  in 
America,  and  will  not  enlimit  to  any  other  for  all  manner  of  conveniencys  and  nec- 
eHxarys  of  life. ' 

It  was  not,  however,  till  long  after  these  prescient  views  that  the 
college  was  really  founded.  In  the  Ei>i.sco]>al  address  for  184<i  Bishop 
Doane  informed  his  diocese  that  a  charier  ha<l  beeu  granted  by  the 
legislature  for  the  Incorporation  of  Burlington  College.  The  charter  is 
dated  1846.  The  bishop  announces  tliat  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  opening  the  j)reparatory  school,  as  a  nursery  for  the  college,  on  the 
lat  of  November  next,  under  the  most  promising  auspices;  that  the 
trustees  have  purchased  a  very  eligible  site,  and  are  disposed  to  make 
the  most  liberal  arrangenients  for  the  institution.    •     •    ■     He  adds: 

I  regard  the  establishment  of  Burlington  College  as  certain  to  give  vigor  and 
inflnence  to  other  in  atitntioDS.     People  resort  for  every  thing  to  the  place  nberc  tliey 

' Pr.  HiU'a  History  of  the  Chnrch  in  BnTlington, p.239. 
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can  tiDd  the  best  supply.  Multiply  good  schools  in  New  Jersey  and  yon  increase 
the  flow  of  scholars  in  proportion.  Lot  the  college  of  the  diocese  be  established  in 
general  confidence  as  an  accepted  reservoir  where  men  resort  to  quench  the  noble 
rage  for  science,  and  there  and  similar  places  will  be  songht  with  an  eager  joy,  as 
fountains  among  palm  trees,  to  refresh  them  by  the  way.' 

The  scbools  of  the  church  at  Burlington,  including  the  college,  are 
warmly  referred  to  in  the  Episcopal  address  of  1848.  The  bishop 
BX)eaks  of  them  thus : 

Burlington  College  is  intended  for  the  training  up  of  pastors.  It  is  designed  as  a 
central  home  for  missionary  deacons.  When,  in  a  few  years  more,  these  purposes 
shall  be  fulfilled  the  diocese  will  have  no  want  of  clergy  of  a  proper  spirit.  There 
are  already  there  five  priests  and  six  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Ten 
yearS;  with  God  to  bless  us,  will  double  from  that  source  alone  the  present  nnmber 
of  our  clergy.  *  *  •  Nearly  300  children  are  gathered  now  at  Burlington.  They 
come  from  every  quarter  of  the  land.  They  meet  as  in  a  common  home.  They  are 
knit  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  mutual  love.  They  will  disperse  with  false  impres- 
sions corrected,  with  prejudices  removed,  with  attachments  formed,  with  affections 
mutually  won. 

The  first  annual  commencement  of  Burlington  College  was  held  in 
1850.  Only  a  small  class  was  then  graduated,  but  among  them  was 
an  unusual  number  of  names  that  have  since  become  conspicuous. 
There  were  only  five,  but  among  them  were  George  Hobart  Doanc,  now 
Monsigiior  Doane,  of  the  Catholic  Church;  William  Crosswell  Doane, 
now  bishop  of  Albany;  George  McCulloch  Miller,  now  a  distinguished 
layman  of  New  York  City. 

The  college  continued  in  operation  till  1800,  The  members  grad- 
uated were  as  follows:  1850,  five;  1851,  six;  1852,  fourteen ;  1853,seven; 
1854,  six;  1855,  three;  185G,  four;  1857,  four;  1858,  four;  1859,  none, 
and  1860,  two.  The  operations  of  the  collegiate  department  were  then 
suspended  and  no  further  graduations  have  since  been  made.  The 
cause  of  this  suspension  was  the  want  of  any  sufficient  endowment. 
Had  the  eloquent  and  energetic  founder  been  spared,  he  would  have 
succeeded,  no  doubt,  in  placing  the  infant  college  on  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  basis.  Bishops  Odenheimer  and  Scarborough,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Bishop  Doane,  at  various  times  made  renewed  efforts  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  college.  But  colleges,  as  they  are  hard  to 
kill,  so  they  are  hard  to  revive  when  they  have  become  moribund.  In 
18(51  Bishop  Odenheimer  in  a  pastoral  letter  says: 

Ah  St.  Mury^s  H»ll  was  doHigned  for  the  education  of  our  daughten,  so  Hnrlingtmi 
College  was  planned  to  give  our  sons  a  thorough  preparatory  and  uniTeraity  train- 
ing. This  latter  institution  has  never  heen  ade<[nately  sustained  hy  practical  sym- 
pathy and  support.  *  *  *  Its  discipline  and  course  of  study  bear  the  impress  of 
hirge  expericneo  and  elegant  scholarship,  and  are  perfei't  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
highest  collegiate  and  Christian  culture ;  and  there  is  only  wanted  the  conscientious 
int-erest  of  the  ehurohinen  of  New  Jersey  to  make  the  institution  in  fact  what  in  its 
theory  it  was  designed  to  he  hy  its  founder. 


'l)r.  Iliirs  History  of  the  Church  in  Rurlington,  p.  485. 
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A  committee  appointed  by  the  diocese  reported  in  1862  in  the  same 
spirit.    In  party  this  committee  says : 

Bat  your  committee  notioe  the  want  of  patronage  and  interest  given  to  these 
schools  from  this  diocese.  Under  the  immediate  and  constant  sapervision  of  the 
bishopy  reflecting  its  highest  honor  upon  tlie  chnrdi  of  New  Jersey,  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  pnpils  from  our  own  State  is  not  large. 

In  1869  a  new  movement  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  college.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  for  Bishop  Doane,  and  for  this  end 
a  considerable  ftind  had  been  subscribed.  Bat  now  it  was  determined 
to  direct  this  monument  fund  to  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  of 
ancient  languages  and  to  name  it  in  honor  of  Bishop  Doane.  A  com- 
mittee of  eminent  graduates  undertook  to  collect  additional  funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  Bishop  Odenheimer  gave  to  it  his  hearty  sanction. 

In  1870,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop,  the  divinity  department  of 
the  college  was  resumed  with  a  volunteer  set  of  professors.  This  and 
the  preparatory  d^epartment  have  continued  to  the  present. 

We  give  below  the  names  of  the  successive  rectors  of  Burlington 
College : 

Rev.  Benjamin  Isaac  Haight^M.  A 1846  to  1849 

Roy.  James  Watson  Bradin,  M.  A 1849  to  1851 

Rev.  Marcus  Ferris  Hyde,  M.  A 1851  to  1851 

Rev.  Moses  Parsons  Stiokney,  M.  A \ 1851  to  1852 

Rev.  Edward  Purdon  Wrighl^  B.  A 1852  to  1853 

Rev.  John  Lee  Watson,  D.D 1853  to  1854 

Rev.  Hobart  Chetwood,  B.  D 1856  to  1858 

Rev.  Edward  MUes  Pecke,  M.  A 1858  to  1859 

Rev.  Horatio  Thomas  WeUSyM.  A... 1859  to  1860 

Rev.  John  Breckinridge  Gibson,  M.  A 1860  to  1866 

Rev.  Anthony  Ten  Broeck,  D.  D 1866  tol879 

Kev.  Charles  Thompson  Kellogg,  M.  A 1870  to  1872 

Rev.  Joseph  Clerk,  D.  D 1872  to 

MOl.'NT  HOLLY. 

Tills  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  early  settlements  of 
West  Jersey.  The  first  settlers  were  Friends,  and  schools  were  begun 
by  them  almost  as  soon  as  their  meetinghouses.  The  first  movement 
for  anything  higher  than  a  common  school  edacation  was  made  in  1810. 
A  company  was  formed  who  organized  a  school,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Academy.  In  this  was  imparted  an  education  which  could 
hardly  be  called  secondary,  but  which  was  superior  to  that  which  was 
imparted  in  the  ordinary  church  schools.  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  edu- 
cational reformer,  introduced  his  system  of  teaching.  Besides  the 
Aciidemy,  several  other  schools  have  at  various  times  been  conducted. 
The  Ba(iuet  Institute,  begun  about  1847,  was  a  school  for  girls.  A 
private  school  was  begun  in  1851  by  Mr.  William  L.  Kelly,  which 
became  a  good  preparatory  school  for  classics  and  mathematics. 

There  is  now  in  Mount  Holly  a  high  school  conducted  as  a  part  of 
tlu'  xmblic  school  system. 
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There  is  at  this  town  tlit;  school  called  the  Farnum  Preiiunitoiy 
HelKHit.  The  buildings  were  erected  iu  1855  by  Mr.  Panl  Farauiii  with 
the  inu'pose  ,ind  expectatiiiu  that  they  would  be  tlic  borne  of  the  Stiilo 
uormat  suhool.  But  the  legialutme  directed  that  tbe  normal  school 
»boald  be  located  at  Trenton,  aud  adopted  Mr.  Farnum's  Bchool  as 
preiiaratory  school  for  the  normal  school.  A  fuller  account  of  it  will 
be  found  in  conuectiou  with  the  normal  achoDl  in  Mercer  County. 

Bordentown  is  an  old  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delawaie 
River.  The  early  schools  were,  of  course,  elementary  in  their  charac- 
ter, but  in  later  times  the  town  has  become  uot«d  as  a  seatof  secondary 
learuing.  In  1778  an  acailcniy  was  opened  by  Eurgis  Allison.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man,  and  is  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  several  Inn- 
gnages.  He  had  also  a  turn  for  mechanical  contrivances,  and  con- 
structed with  his  own  hands  most  of  the  apparatus  which  he  required 
for  his  experiments. 

It  was  at  Hordentwwn  also  that  Madame  Mnrat,  the  wife  of  Prince 
Murat,  who  had  been  obliged  U\  become  a  refugee  in  America  in  lS4fl 
eetablished  a  private  school  for  the  education  of  young  Indies. 

Rev.  Samnel  Kdwiu  Arnold,  an  English  clergyman,  who  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  a  school  at  Freehold,  established  about  18.34  a  school 
lor  the  education  of  boys.  This  school  was  prosperous  and  successful; 
but  Mr.  Arnold  only  continued  to  conduct  it  for  a  short  time,  when 
lie  retired  from  its  management,  and  the  school  was  closed. 

In  1851  Kev.  John  H.  Brakeley  begun  a  female  seudnary,  which  wa« 
incorporated  two  years  later  nnder  the  name,  which  it  still  bears,  of  the 
Bordentown  Female  College.  Dr.  Brakeley  continne<l  t*t  administer 
the  affairs  of  this  college  till  1875,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  lluv. 
William  O.  Bowen,  who  has  continued  to  manage  it  with  great  snccess. 
It  has  become  a  fenuile  school  of  importance,  which  draws  studeuta' 
from  a  wide  territory.  T!ie  subjects  of  study  are  such  as  are  pursued' 
iu  most  female  colleges,  except  that  no  (ireek  is  in  the  carriculmu. 
Music  and  art  are  pursued  with  special  atteutton. 

The  New  .lersey  Collegiate  Institute  was  begun  as  a  French  sclimd 
for  young  Indies.  It  was  ini'ori>orated  in  1868,  and  in  1881  Rev.  Wil- 
liam V,  Bowen  bought  it  with  the  purimse  of  creating  it  a  military 
Nchool  for  boys.  It  is  conducted  under  military  discipline,  and  has  had 
uniform  «ucc*«8.  It  has  three  courses  of  study,  namely:  (I)  Acjiilemic, 
iu  which  the  studies  are  English,  mathematical,  and  scientific,  wiih 
Latin,  French,  and  German  as  electives;  (2)  scientific,  including 
Knglish,  mathematical,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  scientific  studies, 
and  the  same  electives  as  before;  (3)  classical,  including  English  aud 
imitlicmatical  Htudies,  together  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
tlermau  lu  oloutivos.    The  present  principal  is  Bev.  Thomas  H.  Landon, 
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Hesides  these  more  iiniiurtiiut  iiistituttiiii.s  tliero  ai 
private  schools  in  which  much  [>('  the  educatiou  \a  m 

The  Frieuds'  Academy  at  Moorestowii,  near  Cainden, 
iu^tttutioii.  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  th 
CommtssiMDer  of  Education  fur  1894-95. 

Name  of  school,  Frienils'  High  Scliool;  priiicipnl,  J.  W.  Gregg;  uonibei      'ins      " 
ore,  3;   number  of  aocondary   Rlndi-nts,  39;    iinnibec  of  elemeutary  a      lenU, 
voluiiiua  in  library,  150;  valae  uf  biiil<liug  ami  gioiiiiil,  .'HiljOOO. 

CAMDEN    OOUHTV. 

Tlie  history  of  education  in  Camileo  (Jouiity  i^  in  general  the  same 
as  that  throughout  West  Jersey.  Education  begun  with  the  first  ininn- 
gTiition  of  the  Friends  iiibj  the  territory.  In  every  pliice  where  a 
meeting  house  was  erected  a  school  was  also  began — sometimee  in  » 
separate  building,  but  more  frequently  in  the  meeting  house  il 
The  first  sohcwil  was  established  in  1(182,  near  the  old  Newton  iueei,ii 
hoose.  It  was  built  of  logs  and  had  only  a  clay  Hoor.  The  teacher  .^ 
this  humble  huildiug  was  Thomas  Sharp,  a  young  Friend. 

A  second  school  was  established  in  1715  in  the  home  of  Joniithau 
HoltoD,  near  Iladdontield.  Thin,  also,  was  an  elementaiy  school,  and 
was  maintained  by  the  Friends, 

In  1750  the  acot<;h- Irish,  who  had  begun  a  thriving  settlement  at 
Blackwood,  erected  a  schoolliouse  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlement. 
The  earliest  teachers  in  this  Presbyterian  school  were  named  Tbackara, 
who  were  Friends.  Subseqiiently  schools  were  established  in  varions 
places  as  they  were  required  by  the  growing  settlements.  As  the 
country  became  more  thickly  settled  and  the  people  more  prosperous 
and  wealthy,  better  schoolhouses  were  required.  The  log  scboolhouse 
gave  place  to  the  frame;  glass  windows  were  introduced;  and,  in 
modern  times,  in  all  the  more  prosi>erous  towns,  the  schoolhouse  came 
to  be  bnilt  of  brick. 

All  these  early  schools  were  pay  schools.  Parents  paid  a  certain  fee 
for  each  scholar  in  attendance.  Usually  the  fee  was  about  3  cents  a 
day  for  ench  pupil.  Mr.  F.  R.  Brace,  former  county  superintendent,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  these  details,  says  in  his  chapter  on 
e<locatJon  in  the  History  of  Camden  County,  that — 

the  pupils  ill  the  acbools  in  tko«e  tiaya  were  not  clusBitied  except  iu  reading  and 
Hp«11ing,  and  the  claaeea  in  reading  were  so  numareua  thut  almost  tbe  niiole  fore- 
Doou  waa  occnpiad  in  he»riug  them.  The  schools  were  kept  0|«n  three  inoutbB 
in  some  places  and  the  whole  year  in  otheia,  tbe  uvenige  time  being  about  six  - 
months.     •     •     • 

The  requirement  of  a  fee  for  attendance  necessarily  prevented  poor 
people  from  sending  their  children.  But  tbe  improvement  in  the  State 
school  laws  was  rapidly  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  common  schools 
of  Camden  County  have  advanced  to  a  place  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 
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The  only  institutions  of  secondary  education  which  appear  in  the 
History  of  Camden  County  are  the  Camden  Academy  and  the  Glouces- 
ter High  School.  The  latter  was  founded  in  1803  and  was  conducted 
with  varying  success  for  many  yearsJ 

The  public-school  system  has  been  energetically  pushed  and  has  sup- 
plied most  of  the  educational  wants  of  the  city.  The  immediate  prox- 
imity of  Philadelphia,  with  its  excellent  schools  of  all  kinds,  has  been, 
no  doubt,  the  reason  that  Camden  did  not  develop  institutions  of  a 
high  grade.  In  the  meantime,  the  wants  of  the  community  in  their 
ordinary  aspect  have  been  well  supplied  by  the  numerous  excellent 
public  schools  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  established.  As  a 
part  of  this  system  a  high  school  has  been  begun,  which  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

CAPE   MAY  COUNTY. 

There  are  no  schools  of  secondary  grade  in  Cape  May  County.  The 
public  schools  are  of  a  substantial  character,  but  are  all  of  the  elemen- 
tary grade.  This  county  extends  far  into  the  ocean,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  largely  devoted  to  fishing. 

CUMBERLAND   COUNTY. 

The  chief  educational  institution  in  Cumberland  County  is  the  West 
Jersey  Academy^  at  Bridgeton.  The  first  movement  toward  its  estab- 
lishment was  made  by  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel  Beach  Jones,  who  in  1850  pre- 
sented to  the  West  Jersey  Presbytery  a  written  memorial  recommending 
to  this  body  the  founding  of  a  high  grade  academy  within  its  bounds. 
The  recommendation  was  adopted  and  the  Presbytery  appointed  the 
first  board  of  trustees.  This  board  took  steps  immediately  to  appeal 
for  funds  with  which  to  erect  a  building  and  start  the  designed  school. 
They  proi)osed  to  raise  810,000,  on  the  condition  that  no  subscription 
should  be  binding  until  $8,000  were  subscribed.  The  contributions 
toward  this  sum  (jame  in  very  slowly;  so  that  in  two  years  thereafter — 
that  is,  iu  1852 — only  a  trifle  over  the  $8,000  had  been  subscribed. 
Meanwhile  an  act  of  incorporation  had  been  obtained  and  a  site  pro- 
visionally purchased.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  August,  1852,  and 
in  due  time  the  building  was  completed.  The  school  was  oi)ened  in 
1854.  From  insufficient  means  the  academy  had  for  a  time  a  struggle 
for  existence.  It  was  closed  for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  been 
reopened  under  better  auspices.  The  present  principal  is  Phoebus  W. 
Lyon,  A.  M.  It  is  conducted  as  a  military  school,  the  State  military 
authorities  furnishing  the  necessary  arms  and  accouterments. 


'  The  Gloucester  High  School  is  reported  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1892-93,  as  having  4  teachers  and  20  scholars  in  the 
secondary  grade.    William  Dougherty  has  been  for  many  years  the  principal. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Principal  Phoebus  W.  Lyon  for  the  facts  concerning  the  West 
Jersey  Academy,  which  he  recited  in  a  ])aper  read  at  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  at  Bridgeton  in  1892. 
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The  (lepiirtmeiits  of  study  taught  iti  the  t^chool  an  ji 

modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  English.     It  is  ...^iiy  i 

schools  of  its  class — both  a  college  preparatory  sebool  so  a  bii^i- 

iiesa  school.     In  the  Report  of  the  United  States  d-  sioutr  of 

Educatiou  for  189:i-93  it  is  returned  as  having  7  ti  '■s  and  7S 

f^holars  iu  it.s  secondary  department.    Twelve  students  w(  fraduatei 
from  a  four  years'  course  in  1895. 


This  school  was  established  iu  lSfi."i  by  the  West  Xew  Jersey  Baptist 
AssiH-iation.  It  was  iucorporated  in  lS(i(i.  Baptist  friends  in  Bridge- 
ton  gave  *10,000  ou  wudition  that  it  should  be  locat^>d  there.  Build- 
i"Sf,  gronuds,  und  furniture  were  procured  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
S.~*,OiiO.  The  debt  left  on  the  school  after  the  completion  of  its  bnild- 
iiig  was  wipeil  out  during  the  ceotennial  year  (187G).  It  is  a  school 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  1892-93  it  was  reported  as  having  14  teach- 
ers and  171)  scholars  in  the  secondary  grade.  Thirty-two  scholars  were 
gntdnatcd  in  1803. 

Besides  these  schools  there  is  also  the  Ivy  Hall  School,  a  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  established  in  1859  by  Mrs.  Margaretta  Sheppard,  and 
which  with  some  untoward  vicissitudes  has  coutinuod  to  this  day. 

Ill  the  borough  of  Vinelaud  there  has  always  been  au  active  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  good  schools.  As  an  important  part  of  the  public 
school  system  the  Vinelaud  High  School  was  established  iu  1870.  It 
was  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  three  separate  school  districts,  and 
comprises  within  one  building  not  only  a  department  of  secondary 
le:irniMg,  but  also  subordinate  departments.  It  contained  in  1892-93 
3  teachers  and  116  scholars — boys  and  girls — in  the  secondary  grade. 
Twenty-one  persona  were  graduated  in  1893.  H.  J.  Wightmau  was  at 
that  time  the  principal. 

ESSEX   COUNTY. 

Few  counties  iu  the  State  have  had  a  more  interesting  educational 
history  than  Kssex,  in  which  the  city  of  Newark  is  situated.  Settled, 
as  it  was,  by  intelligent  and  freedom-loving  emigrants  from  New  Eng- 
land, it  was  one  of  the  centers  of  education  and  spread  it^  induence 
iu  every  direction.  We  have  given  on  a  preceding  page  an  account  of 
the  general  educational  progress  of  Newark  and  its  surronndings.  It 
remains  here  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  institutions  of  secondary 
education,  which  have  given  them  a  distinctive  prominence  in  the 
State. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  advanced  schools  in  Newark  was  that 
begun  by  Bev.  Aaron  Burr,  then  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  town.  It  was  designed  by  the  pastor  as  an  aid  to  his  work 
in  bis  church.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Oollege  and  was  a  man 
of  scholarly  tastes  and  habits.  He  gave  whatever  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  pastoral  duties  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  this  schooL    The 
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cbief  object  was  to  give  a  liigber  tmimiiK  tliiiii  could  be  obtaiued  in 
common  scbools,  and  particularly  to  prepare  clever  la<ls  for  college. 

A  charter  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  beeu  granted  in  174fi, 
and  Dr.  .Tonatbiiu  Dickinson,  of  Elizabeth,  bad  been  appointe«l  presi- 
dent. The  college  was  opened  in  connection  with  a  classic^tl  school 
conducted  by  Dr.  Dickinson.  But,  in  conse()uence  of  bis  death  in  1747, 
the  infant  college  was  removed  to  Newark  and  put  under  the  care  of 
Bev.  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  bup^un  a  classical  school  as  above  stated. 
When  in  1756  the  college  was  permanently  removed  to  Princeiton,  Dr. 
Burr,  as  president,  went  with  it,  and  his  classical  school  at  Newark  was 
abandoned. 

Aft  early  as  1774  land  hiul  beeu  granted  for  a  Iiatiii  grammar  school 
and  a  stone  building  bad  been  erected  for  the  a''comniodatioiL  of  a  day 
school  and  for  the  lodging  of  those  who  might  wish  to  live  at  the  school. 
This  building  was  destniyed  in  1780  by  a  British  foraging  party,  and 
no  steps  were  taken  to  renew  it  until  1792.  At  this  latter  date  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  claijsical  school,  which  has  since 
beeu  known  as  the  Newark  Academy,'  A  site  was  bought  and  a  bnild- 
ing  was  erected.  St.  John's  Lodge  of  Masons  united  in  the  erection  of 
this  building  on  condition  that  the  third  story  should  forever  belong  to 
them  for  a  lodge  room.  The  association  above  referre<I  to  was  incor- 
porated in  1795,  and  Kev.  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  trastees  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  Goveru- 
ment  some  remuneration  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  academy  build- 
ing by  the  British,  but  without  success.  Some  difBculty  was  experi- 
enced in  procuring  funds  for  the  eoustnietion  of  the  buihling.  For  the 
puriiose  of  obtaining  relief  the  trustees  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
leave  to  hold  a  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  acailemy.  This  was  granted, 
and  commissioners  were  named  to  arrange  fur  drawing  a  lottery  not  to 
exceed  £800,  Another  notable  subscription  was  that  of  a  man  who 
gave  as  his  contribution  a  negro  man  called  .lames.  One  of  the  trus- 
tees, Kev.  Dr.  Azal  Ogden,  was  authorized  to  sell  him  "for  as  much 
money  as  he  would  sell  for"  and  to  turn  in  the  amount  to  the  academy. 
This  he  did,  and  the  academy  got  £40. 

During  an  early  period  of  the  academy — 180ii  to  1809 — both  boys 
and  girls  were  received  as  students.  But  at  the  latter  date  the  two 
departments  were  separated  and  a  principal  was  employed  for  each. 
Hev.  Samuel  Wbelpley  was  apimiuted  principal  of  the  male  depart- 
ment and  Mr.  Timothy  Alden  principal  of  the  female  department. 
The  female  department  was,  however,  not  continued. 

'  III  Janiiftry,  189"2,  the  oenletiuial  iiunivorsary  of  the  Newark  Acndeiny  wao  pole- 
1irnt*d,  und  aiaaj  of  the  facts  here  statccl  &«■  takoii  from  tlia  report  in  the  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser  of  an  biatorioal  address  ilelivtred  on  theorcasion  liy  Williun  R. 
Weeks,  esq.  Atkinson's  History  nf  Newark  aud  Williuin  II.  Shaw's  History  of  Esms 
~    mtf  have  alBD  bseu  oonaulteil. 


In  1855  the  academy  was  reiiiuorpoi'ate<l,  the  Bk>ck  tt 
For  two  years  at  this  time  n  female  deiiartmeut  waa  in 
thi»  was  agiiiu  abaDdoned,  and  since  that  time  the  a(! 
i'luidtit-ted  only  as  a  school  for  boys. 

The  present  principal,  Samual  A.  Farrand,  Ph.  U.,  be  iri 

ill  the  at^ademy  in  1859.     He  contiuned  till  ISfi'i,  when  ! 
relarued   in   lfi7'>,  and   has  since  remained.    The  aei 
departments  for  preparing  lada  tor  college,  for  i^cieutiuc 
for  Ji  business  life. 

Tlie  Newark  Seminary  is  a  private  school  for  females,  whidi  i8 
reported  in  the  Keport  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Ednir  i 
(l893-y3)  as  being  nnder  the  charge  of  Miss  Whitmore  as  principal 
It  has  3  teachers  and  ;10  schol  mdary  grade. 

The  Newark  High  School,  v  was  established  in  1855,  is  an  insti- 

tution of  a  sterling  character  ^la  is  doing  much  for  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  city.  1  John  Whitehead,  F.  W.  Iticord,  and 
Stephen  Oonger  the  city  is  chi  uy  indebted  for  this  topmost  Institution 
of  their  public  instrnctiou.  I.  ih  Peckhara,  still  living,  was  the  first 
principal;  and  the  present  pri  ipal,  who  has  held  the  othce  for  twenty- 
tive  years,  is  E.  A,  Hovey.  Tl  i  school  has  nearly  ;iO  teachers  and  l,i;i9 
si-holars  in  all  departments.  In  1895  tliere  were  graduated  6!)  persons 
from  a  four  years'  course  and  34  from  a  two  years'  commercial  course. 
About  80  boys  and  65  girls  are  reported  as  preparing  for  college.  The 
value  of  the  present  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipments  is  given  as 
almut  $75,000.  As  these  are  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  school,  a 
new  high-school  building  is  to  he  erected,  for  which  a  site  has  already 
lieeii  bought  and  the  city  lias  appropriated  $300,000. 

The  Oranges,  situated  on  the  beautiful  hills  vest  of  Newark,  have 
always  been  a  thriving  and  picturesque  region.  No  large  cities  have 
grown  np  among  these  hills,  but  the  whole  territory  is  almost  one  con- 
tinuous suburban  settlement.  The  ground  covered  by  Essex  County 
iiiclades  the  townships  of  Orange  City,  South  Orange,  West  Orange, 
and  East  Orange.  The  settlers  in  this  region  were  mostly  of  the  same 
nativity  and  characteristics  as  those  of  their  neighbors  at  Newark  and 
Elizabeth. 

An  academy  was  probably  established  in  what  is  the  city  of  Orange 
aboat  1785;  that  is,  just  subsequent  to  the  war  of  independence.  This 
school  was  only  a  private  school  designed  for  the  children  of  those  who 
coald  pay.  It  Is  doubtful  if  it  was  iu  any  respect  what  might  be  called 
a  secondary  school.  In  1823  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Orange  estab- 
lished a  school  which  also  was  called  an  academy,  but  which  was  really 
only  a  parochial  school,  in  which  thechildrenof  the  poor  were  educated 
grataitously,  while  those  who  could  afford  it  paid  tuition  fees.  The  sub- 
jects taught,  besides  the  common  elements,  were  *'  English  and  the 
learned  langoages,  the  arts,  and  sciences."  In  this  school  many  indu- 
cutial  men  were  taaght  and  prepared  for  college. 


Ill  1847  tlii3  BriL'k  Cliurcli  yoiiii};^  Ladies'  Seiiiiiittry  was  establislieil. 
Its  imrjKise  was  to  give  a  libenil  education  Ut  the  young  womeu  of  llm 
vimiiity,  aud  also  to  serve  as  !v  boarding  school  for  those  who  might  Ite 
attracted  thitlier  Iroin  a  distance.  This  school  continued  for  about  ten 
years  and  was  then  abandoned.  There  were  a  number  of  otberprivate 
xnhoolB  which,  in  a  certain  way.  were  secondary  schools.  JJut  the 
advent  of  the  public  school  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  the  necessity  for 
private  schools  and  academies.  The  high  school,  which  was  established 
as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  is  now  almost  the  only  institution 
where  secondary  instruction  is  imparted.  It  is  situated  at  South 
Oi-ange,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  public  schools,  and,  according  to 
the  Beportofthe  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1892-93, 
had  'J  teachers  and  43  scholars.  In  the  preceding  year  it  gradaated  6 
students  and  had  li  preparing  for  college. 

Ill  Montc'lair  there  were  several  early  schools  which,  besides  giving 
elementary  instruction,  were  also  designed  to  teach  sobjecta  prepara- 
tory for  college.  These  were  chieHy  connected  with  the  churches,  and 
generally  the  iostraction  in  higher  branches  was  given  by  the  pastors. 
A  high  school  was  begun  in  1800,  which  rapidly  developed  into  an 
important  secondary  school.  In  1866  improvements  were  made  in  the 
building  and  in  the  facilities  for  instruction.  In  18{l2-93  this  high 
school  was  reported  as  having  T  teachers  and  207  scholars  in  the 
secondary  grade.  Twenty  persons  were  graduated  from  the  school 
duiiiig  the  preceding  year. 

The  Montclair  Military  Academy  is  a  private  school  of  a  high  char- 
aeter.  It  is  chiedy  a  boarding  school,  and  the  studies  are  such  as  are 
fitted  to  prepare  lads  for  college  or  for  business  careers.  It  is  con- 
ductetl  as  a  military  school,  and  the  grounds  and  buddings  are  well 
adapted  for  the  military  and  academic  purposes.  There  is  a  primary 
and  kindergarten  department,  which  is  situatetl  In  a  separate  building. 
The  principal  of  this  school  is  J.  G.  Mac  Vicar,  A.  M.,  and  with  him  are 
associated  6  other  iustroctorB.  The  attendance  is  abont  70,  of  whom 
about  10  are  in  the  primary  and  kindergarten  department. 

The  proximity  of  Bloomlield  to  Newark  aud  Orange  led  to  an  early 
and  considerable  development  in  the  direction  of  education.  Like 
these  settlements,  Uloomfleld  had  its  early  schools  associated  with  the 
churches.  The  hiHt  academy  was  started  in  ISO".  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Knox,  in  his  history  of  Kloomfleld  Township,  contributed  to  the  history 
of  Essex  County,  says  that  "it  seems  in  its  highest  days  quite  to  have 
surpaBsed  in  reputation  the  academies  of  Newark  and  of  Orange,  whoso 
origin  preceded."'  It  was  built  on  the  stock  plan,  and  of  course  tuition 
lees  were  charged.  The  immediate  object  of  its  establishment  was  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  In  its  palmy  days  the  acad- 
emy had  in  its  classical  depailinent  from  30  to  40  young  men  of  mature 
age.  At  one  time  this  school  was  the  principal  seminary  of  learning  in 
this  part  of  the  State. 
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It  was  condacted  from  1816  to  1826  by  Eev.  Amzi  Armstrong  as  a 
private  school,  bat  at  the  latter  date  it  was  transferred  to  the  Presby- 
terian Education  Society.  The  building,  after  having  passed  through 
many  changes  of  administration,  was  sold  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  German  Theological  School.  It  is  still  in  use  by  them  for  their 
seminary,  with  its  academic  and  theological  departments. 

Female  education  received  a  powerful  stimulus  by  the  seminary  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Gooke.  It  was  begun  in  18^  and  conducted 
by  her,  and  later  by  herself  and  her  son.  She  died  in  1861.  She  states 
in  her  Memories  of  My  Life  Work  that  1,850  pupils  were  trained  by  her. 

As  in  other  localities,  the  growth  of  the  public- school  system  drew 
away  interest  from  the  academies  and  private  schools.  A  high  school 
was  established  in  1872  and  is  still  conducted  with  the  usual  curricu- 
lum, including  the  studies  preparatory  to  entering  college  and  the 
branches  fitted  for  a  business  life. 

THK  GRRMAN  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

• 

This  institution^  of  theological  learning  was  begun  in  1864  with  the 
object  of  training  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  among  the  Germans  of  the  country.  Eev.  Charles  E.  Knox, 
D.  D.,  is  its  president.  In  respect  both  to  its  professors  and  its  directors 
the  school  is  subject  for  its  approval  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  begun  at  first  in  the  city  of  Newark, 
where  the  German  and  American  pastors  were  the  only  instructors. 
But  in  1872  theproperty  of  the  old  Bloomfield  Academy  was  purchased 
and  the  institution  began  its  regular  career.  It  retained  and  still 
retains  its  original  name,  '^  The  German  Theological  School  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey."  Of  course  the  first  object  is  to  train  young  men  for  the 
ministry  among  the  Germans;  but  as  a  preparation  for  this  theological 
training  an  academical  department  is  also  maintained  where  classica], 
mathematical,  and  scientific  studies  are  pursued. 

There  is  a  small  endowment,  including  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  the  foundation  of  a  i)rofessorship,  and  of  a  scholarship.  Th(». 
expenses  of  its  management,  when  not  met  by  this  endowment,  arc 
provided  for  by  individual  and  church  contribution. 

We  take  from  the  last  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  referring  to  the  iicademic  year  1894-9.>,  the  following  statis- 
tics of  this  school: 

Name,  German  Theological  School  of  Newark ;  clinrch,  Presbyterian ;  president, 
Kev.  Charles  K.  Knox,  D.  D.;  profcnsorH,  3;  special  iustnictors,  2;  students,  21; 
j^radnateSy  5;  value  of  ground  and  buildings,  $25,000;  endowment  funds,  $53,0(0; 
volumes  in  library,  4,500. 

There  is  at  the  village  of  Summit  in  this  county  a  school  called  tln». 
Summit  Academy.     It  is  an  unincorporated  private  school,  which  was 

'The  facts  given  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  article  contributed  by  Prebidei<t 
Charles  £.  Knox,  D.  D.,  to  the  History  of  Essex  County. 
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estahlislied  in  188."i.  James  Heard,  A.  M.,  has  beeu  tlie  priudpal  from 
the  be(;iniiiiig.  It  h  solely  a  boys'  school,  and  ilnriiij;  the  last  school 
year  abunt  ii5  scholars  have  bceu  in  attendance.  Of  these,  20  are 
reported  as  preparing  for  college.  TLevalueof  the  grounds,  buildings, 
and  ei^uipmeiits  is  estimated  at  $1,600. 

(rLOUOBSTBR   CflUMTY. 

TIic  lirst  schoolhouae  built  in  Gloucester  County  was  at  Woo<Umry 
ill  1774,  It  was  a  Friends'  school  and  under  the  control  forever  of  the 
sotiety.  The  Woodbury  Academy  was  estiiblished  in  1791.  Like  many 
of  its  Gomrailes  at  this  time  the  money  for  the  bnildiug  wiis  raiseil  by 
.1  lottery.  Some  eminent  men  received  part  of  their  cducivtion  here, 
among  tlieiu  Commo<lore  Benjamin  Cooper  and  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur.  Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  the  first  teacher. 

Swedesboro  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlenientii  iu  (jloucester  County, . 
It  WHS  settled  by  tlie  Swedes  about  1638.  But  tlie  Swedes  were  never 
successful  colonists,  and  this  incipient  town  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  English.  The  lirst  school  wiis  begun  here  in  1771,  Rev,  ■Tobn 
Wicksell  having  instigated  his  people  to  the  building  of  a  schoolhonsfl 
and  organizing  a  8<'hool.  It  was  in  this  school  that  Rev.  John  Croes, 
afterwards  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  taught,  iu  connection  with  his  rec- 
torship of  the  Episcopal  Church,  A  new  building  was  erected  in  1812, 
which  continued  iu  use  till  18";!,  wheu  it  was  sold  at  Huction.  A  new 
building  was  then  erected,  which  still  is  iu  use.  This  school  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Swe<iealjoro  Academy,  and  was  supported  by  the 
fees  of  the  scholars  and  by  money  rained  by  the  vote  of  the  town.  It 
has  now  bot-ome  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

UTIDSON   COUNTY. 

Bmlson  County  was  set  off  from  Bergen  County  iu  1840.  It  covers 
the  territory  ou  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River  troui  Bergen  Point 
northward,  including  Jersey  City,  Uobokeu,  West  Iloboken,  Bayonne, 
and  W eeli a wken,  besides  several  townships  along  the  Passaic  River, 
and  likewise  on  tlie  north  and  northwest.  The  early  schools  estab- 
lished in  the  territory  belonging  to  this  county  have  already  been 
referred  to.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  secondary 
schools  which  in  comparatively  recent  times  have  sprung  up. 

The  city  of  Hudson,  now  forming  a  part  of  Jersey  City,  was  at  first 
set  off  from  Bergen  County  as  tlie  township  of  Ilndeon ;  then  in  18^5 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  <:ity,  and  finally  it  was  consolidated  in  1870  with 
Jersey  City.  In  1S65,  in  connection  with  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  city, 
a  normal  school  was  establishes!  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  the  city  schools.  It  was  only  held  ou  Saturdays,  and  the  teachers 
were  tlie  principals  aud  other  subonliuate  teachers  of  the  city  schooK 

In  the  same  year  a  high  school,  at  first  ou  a  small  scale,  was  begun; 
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Imt  ill  hSIHt,  owiiig  to  the  imiMissibility  of  supiilyin;;  i  j 

(Icgrt'e  tlie  teacliers  that  were  reqaired  by  the  pablic  »  i,  tUe 

ai-liuol  was  discontinued. 

Wliat  now  composes  Jersey  City  is  the  conaolidation  of  many  sep- 
mate  cominaLlties.  The  first  steps  takeu  to  provide  educational  fftcih- 
ties  for  tlie  growing  town  consisted  iu  the  establishment  of  public 
elementary  schools.  Much  agitation  continued  for  years  concerning 
the  establishment  of  a  local  nonnal  soliool  to  supply  teachers;  but  it 
was  not  until  l&Vi  that  such  a  school  was  begun;  and  then  it  was  only 
continued  till  1878,  when  a  normal  class  was  instituted  in  the  high 
school. 

The  high  school  aliove  referred  to  was  begun  in  1872.  It  was  organ- 
ized with  special  reference  to  the  giving  of  advanced  education  to 
students  of  the  city  public  schools.  There  were  three  courses  of  study, 
vi/,  a  cliisaical  course  for  such  as  designed  to  enter  college;  a  uomnier- 
cial  course  for  youu;;  men  who  ^mrposed  to  enter  at  once  on  a  business 
career,  and  an  English  course  especially  designed  for  prls  who  were 
abont  to  finish  their  education  with  their  graduation  from  the  high 
school.  Arrangements  were  made  in  this  school  to  provide  pedagogical 
instruction  for  tliose  who  purposed  to  become  teachers.  This  schoot 
lias  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  city,  and  has  been  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  present. 

In  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  ivcadeniic  year  1892-93  the  Jersey  City  High  School  is  returned  as 
having  15  teaebeis  ami  -40  scholars — 17  scholars  preparing  for  college 
in  the  classical  course  and  27  in  the  scientific  course — and  having 
gradnntpd  TO  ai'li"l;»rs  I'rorii  the  school  in  1SH3, 

The  Hasbrouck  Institute  deserves  especial  mention  in  connection 
with  the  educational  facilities  of  Jersey  City.  It  was  established  iu 
183G  by  Dr.  Washington  Hasbrouck.  It  was  begun  and  still  continues 
as  a  private  iiu incorporated  school.  It  is  now  (18%)  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  ei|nippe<l  preparatory  scliools  in  the  State.  It  has  a  fine 
building  on  the  corner  of  Crescent  and  Harrison  avenues.  The  value 
of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipments  is  estimated  at  tIOO,0(HI. 
It  has  no  separate  money  endowment,  and  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
fees  derived  from  the  scliohira.  These  vary  from  |40  i)ei'  annum  in  the 
kindergarten  department  to  $120  iu  the  academic  department.  There 
are  both  a  male  and  a  female  department,  together  numbering  345  stu- 
dents. Tliere  were  18  graduates  in  1895,  and  30  males  and  10  females 
]ire|iiiring  for  college. 

l>r.  Hasbrouck,  who  founded  this  school,  was  appointed  jtrincipal  of 
tlie  State  Normal  School  in  1800.  Since  that  time  the  Hasbrouck  Insti- 
tute has  been  under  the  care  of  Principal  Charles  E.  Stimets,  who  has 
associated  with  himself  Horace  C.  Wait,  as  vice-principal.  During  its 
long  and  prosperous  career  about  500  students  have  beeu  graduated, 
and  abont  200  have  been  sent  to  college. 
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lu  Hobukun,  vhich  adjoins  Jersey  City  un  the  north,  there  has  sprung 
up  a  remarkable  jfroap  of  edaciitional  institutions.  The  population  of 
the  town  i-s  uoni|io9etl  in  lar^e  part  of  families  of  German  nationality. 
Under  their  uuspices  tlie  Hoboken  Academy  was  chartered  and  estab- 
lished in  lUtiO.  The  plan  of  organization  and  the  methods  of  iustrac- 
tion  are  in  a  great  measure  of  the  German  rather  than  the  American 
type.  The  academy  was  incorporated  as  a  Joint  .stock  enterprise,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  all  income  from  the  stock  should  ha 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  course  of  study  extends 
from  a  kindergarten  department  t^*  a  department  in  which  the  students 
are  prepared  for  (college. 

The  returns  of  the  tlobokeu  Academy,  as  given  iu  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1892-93,  n-pre- 
sent  it  as  having  4  teacbers  and  87  scholars  of  the  secondary  rtmIb. 
There  were  13  pupils  graduated  from  the  academy  in  1893. 

But  the  most  important  institatious  of  learning  in  Hoboken  are  those 
founded  by  the  will  of  the  late  Kdwin  A,  Stevens,  He  directed  that  a 
plot  of  ground  be  set  apart  for  the  site  of  an  institation  of  science,  and 
that  jiiriO,0(H)  be  paid  from  bin  estate  to  the  trustees  of  this  institution; 
and  then,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  it  was  ne<'esnary,  a  further 
snm  of  $iiOO,0(HI  was  to  be  paid  over.  This  has  been  done.  The  insti- 
tution was  incorporated  iu  1870,  under  the  nameuf  the  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology.'  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  president,  and 
the  buililiiigs  were  immediately  begun.  .  The  school  lias  tiiken  a  high 
rinik  as  a  general  school  of  science,  especially  iu  the  direction  of 
mechanical  engineering.  A  workshop  with  all  convenient  applii 
was  fitted  up  by  President  Mortou  and  presented  by  him  to  the  trustees 
of  the'iustitute. 

I  A  jireparatory  department,  under  the  name  of  the  Stevens  High 
School,  was  also  established.  The  primary  object  of  this  school  is  to 
prepare  students  for  the  Stevens  Institute;  but  there  are  many  students 
in  attendance  who  do  not,  and  do  not  design  to,  enter  the  parent  insti- 
tution. There  is  in  this  school  a  classical  department  where  students 
are  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  usual  literary  colleges.  In  1893  thia 
school  is  returned  as  having  13  teachers  and  ^37  scholars.  There  were 
66  young  men  graduated  from  the  school  iu  1893.  The  present  princi- 
pal, who  has  held  the  place  from  the  ot>ening  of  the  school,  is  Eev. 
Edward  Wall. 

HITNTERDON   COTTNTT. 

This  county  is  contiguous  to  the  Delaware  River,  and  its  nearness  to 
Trenton  and  to  other  educational  centers  has  prevented  it  from  devel- 
oping any  great  amount  of  enterprise  in  this  direction.  No  secondaiy 
school  has  been  established  at  Lambertville,  which  is  the  largest  uid 
most  important  place  in  the  county. 


I A  Bketcll  of  llrn  Stevei 
tax  ft  BObsequelit  )>llgu. 


?,  famislieii  by  I'Tesident  Mortem,  will  1>e  found 
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At  Fh'iiiiii^ton,  the  county  seat,  the  ftrnt  school  Heeiiis  to  have  been 
e8tablishe<i  in  lliiiK  Then,  in  1826,  there  was  a  brick  Rchoolhomiei 
known  ii8  the  Academy.  In  this  building  a  classical  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  continued  for  a  good  many  years.  What  was  known  as  the 
High  School  was  established  by  the  Baptists  in  185i>,  but  it  went  out  of 
existence  after  a  few  years.  Then  the  Reading  Academy  was  founded 
with  a  beqnest  left  for  the  puri>ose  by  Daniel  K.  lieading.  The  build- 
ing has  been  several  times  enlarged,  and  the  school  has  been  a  most 
useful  element  in  the  growth  and  tievelopment  of  the  town. 

In  tlie  township  of  East  Amwell  secondary  education  received  for  a 
time  unusual  development.  Rev.  Andrew  B.  l^arison,  a  Baptist  cler- 
gyman, enticed  into  an  arrangement  with  his  brother,  and  started  at 
iiingoes  a  S4*niinary  for  girls.  The  first  term  began  in  1870,  with  a  fac- 
ulty in  which  (\  W.  l^rison,  M.  D.,  was  the  teacher  of  natural  science. 
With  many  successive  changes  in  the  faculty  this  mshool  continued, 
and  has  bi*en  a  most  potent  institution  for  go<Ml  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 

Another  ambitious  institution  in  this  little  village  of  Ringoes,  in  East 
Amwell,  was  t<)unded  in  1875  under  the  name  of  The  Academy  of 
Science  and  Art.  It  was  mainly  the  idea  of  Dr.  Cornelius  W.  Larison, 
who  was  the  teacher  of  science  in  the  seminary  at  Ringoes.  He  l)egan 
to  teach  science  in  a  more  advanced  degree  than  was  rei]uired  in  the 
seminary.  He  had,  of  course,  only  a  small  number  of  pupils,  but  he 
arranged  for  them  a  cnrriculum  of  studies  which  in(;1uded  not  only  the 
s<!ience  which  he  taught  them,  but  also  mathematics  and  English 
branches  which  were  tanght  by  others.  With  a  view  of  imparting  a 
practical  training  in  the  branches  of  natural  science  which  he  taught. 
Dr.  LarisoM  frciinently  c<mducte<l  his  classes  to  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, where  tiiey  might  learn  the  secrets  of  nature  anii<l  the  scenery 
when*  she  loves  to  display  them.  Dr.  Larison  continued  thesi^  classes 
till  his  election  to  a  i)rofessorship  at  Lewisburg,  where  he  Inui  gra4luated. 

MEK<  KK   COrNTY. 

This  county  is  notc<l  alM)ve  all  others  in  the  State  for  its  institutions 
of  lii;:ln*r  cdination.  lU»sides  the  i'oUege  of  New  .Ierw»y  and  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Princeton,  there  are  a  numl^r  of  other  eminent 
sch<M)1s  of  learning  of  different  kinds.  The  removal  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  from  Newark  to  rrincet4)n  in  IT^MJ  was  the  most  |M>tent 
cause  in  instigating  the  establishment  of  scrh(N)1s  of  learning  in  the 
vicinity.  It  will  not  l>e  necessary  to  dwell  ui>on  the  history  of  the  col- 
lege or  the  s(*niinary,  lHH*ause  separate  and  ade<|uate  accounts  of  them 
will  l»e  found  below.*  Beginning  with  the  city  of  Trenton,  we  will  give 
acmie  account  of  the  various  other  si'hools  in  Mercer  County: 

The  Trenton  Aca«leniy  was  the  ohlest  of  the  advan(*ed  S4*hoo]H  in  the 
city.     It  was  fouufhHl  in  17S1   as  a  stock  institution.    The  original 

'  Seo  th«*  Hirttory  of  the  ('oU«*^e  of  New  .lerney,  by  Prof.  John  De  Witt,  U.  I>..  LL.  1)., 
id  the  lliHtory  of  the  Princ«*t<»n  The<i]ogic»l  SetuioAry,  hy  Rev.  J.  II.  DnUes. 
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rIuuvh  aiiiuiiiit«d  lu   jCJTO,  sabsuribtHl   l)y   iHuniiiiL-ut  uitizeuH.    Tlie 

I  wIumI  was  o|>«iie<I  in  17S2  with  pupils  of  botli  tiL-xes,     It  wnti  cUurtered 

I  by  tbt-  Ifginlature  in  1785,  mid  was  nuthorized  in  1794  to  raise  moiii'y 
by  UN-aits  nf  a  lottery  for  itH  benefit.    Twelve  liuiidred  and  »ixty-tbree 

,  dolltirK  were  ubtained  by  Ihis  uicaiis,  Tbe  XfL'iiton  Academy  bas  bswl  a 
loHK  uod  very  uaeral  existence,  and  has  trained  many  men  of  einineiiee 

I  uiitl  learning.  It  hiul  many  iipu  and  dowua  in  its  career.  Tbe  most 
tia|iHble  and  sneceBsfnl  uf  its  more  recent  principals  was  tbe  Bev.  Diivid 

'  Cole.  I>.  !>.,  wbo  waN  one  of  tbe  aetive  and  influential  movers  in  tbe 
eventa  wbieb  resulted  in  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  State  Normal  Scbool 
in  I85.">,  He  continued  to  remain  at  tbe  bead  <if  tbe  A<;a<leniy  until 
1857,  wbeii  be  became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  tbe  normal 
Kbool.  He  remaiiifd.  however,  only  one  year,  when  he  pave  up  his 
profvsHorKbip  and  l>oc-ame  a  pastor. 
After  tbe  departure  of  Ur.  (Jole  tbe  old  Trenton  Academy  lasted  for 

I   awhile,  but  finally  it  was  closed  and  tbo  building  was  imrcbased  by  tbe 

'   city  for  one  of  its  Hchoolbouses,  and  it  is  still  iu  use  in  tbe  public  school 

,   Byatetn. 

I  The  normal  school  was  authorized  by  tbe  lefrislaturo  in  1855.  The 
|>arpoM>.  M  defined  by  the  act,  was  "the  training  and  edm^ation  of  its 
pnpilfi  ill  sncb  branclies  of  knowledge  and  HUcb  methods  of  teaching 
and  goviTiung  as  will  <(ualify  them  for  teaehers  of  our  common  schools." 
Tbe  buildings,  which  were  tbe  gift  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  were  at  once 
begun,  btit  in  the  meantime  tbe  school  was  opened  in  a  temporary 
building.  Tile  [lemianent  buildings  weie  completed  and  o4».>iipied  i' 
March.  I8r.6.    The  first  principal  was  William  F.  Pbelps,  wbo  h 

I    thu  ptM-o  until  liSTM,  when  be  went  to  Minnesota  an  principal  c 
Stttte  Normal  School  there.     Tbe  successive  principals  have  I 
roUows: 

wmuui  V.  rbHp* ii«5  toi 

Jobii  ;*.  Hurt- 1864  to  I 

Lcvl'M.  JubDitun 1871  to 

Wwhrngton  Huliraack 187Gt< 

Jhki  W.  (irwo 18891 

Then-  1h  also  a  nio<)el  Mchool  couiiecte<l  with  tbe  normal  scb 
I  vaa  ••tablishol  in   liCkS,  and  which  was  designed  as  an  ' 
■^faplt  vhCN  tbe  normal  Kcholars  can  observe  the  best 
^^BHtioa  and  can  be  trained  to  a  correct  theory  and  pr 
HHMfax  "f  children. 

Xr.  I'aul  Kamum,  of  Beverly,  had  erected  a  buib' 
deairrd  tbe  Htate  to  accept  as  a  borne  for  its  normal 
■eatimeiit  of  the  State  was  in  favor  of  having  its  norm 
capital,  lleure  the  school  at  Beverly  was  given  to  tbe  > 
tb«  buildio^t  aud  an  endowment  of  ¥-'U,t>uii,  on  couditii 
nake  tbe  scliool  a  prepanitiiry  department  of  the  Hta 
and  aiipropriata  annually  the  sum  of  at  least  $l,2t 


Under  tliis  itrraiigeueQt  the  Stat«  Normal  Scboul  baa  been  cniniucttsd 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  State  aiipropriates  $28,000  auDually 
for  the  support  of  the  mstitutious.  The  model  school  is  self-supporting, 
its  earnings  for  the  yeivr  ending  June,  18!)5,  liaving  been  423,349. 

lu  connection  with  the  public  scliool  system  of  Treutou,  a  high  Hchool 
w:is  established  in  1S74.  The  curriculum  inclades  the  usaal  branches 
of  a  secondary  school,  and  is  intended  to  train  both  boys  and  girls  for 
college  or  for  practical  life.  The  attendance  is  large  and  from  all  chisses 
of  society.  For  the  yeiir  1892-1*3  there  wore  H  teachers  employed  and 
nearly  300  scholars  in  attendance. 

In  1790  a  movement  was  begun  in  Princeton  to  establish  an  ni^ademy. 
A  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  i)lace,  by  individual  contributions, 
raised  the  funds  for  starting  au  academy,  which  was  iucon'urated  in 
17115.  A  building  was  erected  on  the  gronnds  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  the  school  was  conducted  until  1815,  when  the  building 
was  removed  from  the  church  lot. 

Another  joint-stock  academy  was  begua  in  1822,  of  which  Kev.  Dr. 
liobert  Baird  was  at  one  time  princi|ial.  But  this  school  was  not  per- 
manent and  censed  to  exist  after  a  few  years, 

A  private  preparatory  Bchool,  called  the  Edgehill  high  school,  was 
established  in  1829  by  Eobert  B.  Pattou.  It  was  strictly  a  boarding 
[school,  and  was  managed  by  a  succession  of  able  men.  It  was  finally, 
in  18<i9,  sold  into  private  hands  and  ceased  to  be  conducted  as  a  school. 
While  it  lasted  it  was  .justly  renowned  as  a  preparatory  school  of  the 
tlie  first  class.  It  sent  many  students  to  Princeton  College,  to  whicli  it 
w;is  essentially  a  feeder. 

I^WRRNCBVtLLE   SCHOOL. 

The  most  richly  endowed  secondary  school  in  the  State,  and  no  doubt 
the  best  organized  and  conducted,  is  the  Lawrenceville  school.  It  owes 
its  present  superb  outfit  to  the  trustees  of  the  John  C.  Green  estate, 
who  bought  the  beautiful  property  of  the  old  Lawrenceville  high 
school  and  expended  upwards  of  $1,000,000  upon  the  grounds,  bnild- 
inga,  and  equipments.  They  also  endowed  the  school  with  a  money 
endowment  of  about  $400,000.  It  was  designed  as  feeder  for  Prince- 
ton College,  ami  its  trustees  and  head  master  are  all  connected  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  conducted  as  a  boarding  school,  each 
of  the  masters  having  charge  of  a  separate  house,  in  which  a  specified 
uuniberof  boys  are  lodged  and  fed  and  cared  for.  The  inmates  of  each 
honise  take  their  meals  with  the  family  of  the  master,  and  are  designed 
to  form  a  Christian  household.  The  cost  of  tuition  and  board  in  one 
of  these  houses  is  from  $400  to  $650. 

The  instrnctioa  is  organized  in  seven  departments,  viz :  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  English,  modern  languages,  science,  and  elocution.  The 
purposes  proposed  by  the  schoi  I  are:  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  ]>upils  an 
ade(]uate  prei>aration  for  any  A;iierieau  collcce  or  scientific  school,  and 
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(2)  to  provide  a  sufflcient  culture  for  entering  upon  ai 
without  a  eollege  course.  All  students  are  require( 
during  the  first  three  years  of  their  attendance  at 
course  of  study  extends  through  four  years,  but  in  tl 
unusual  ability  the  time  may  be  shortened;  and  in  ma 
time  may  be  required. 

The  present  head  master,  who  has  held  the  position 
of  the  school  in  1883,  is  Bey.  James  O.  Mackenzie,  Ph. 
of  students — all  boys — is  329.    Forty-three  boys  we 
the  school   in  1805.    Nearly  the  entire  number  i 
preparing  to  enter  eollege. 

PENNINGTON  SBMINART. 

The  Pennington  Seminary  was  founded  in  1838 
Pennington,  Mercer  County.  The  Eev.  John  K.  SI 
clergyman,  was  its  founder.  Through  his  influeno 
Methodist  Conference  purchased  the  property  and  i 
for  the  institution.  Its  beautiful  situation,  and  its  h 
in^A,  together  with  its  scholastic  advantages,  have  ms 
institution.  During  its  existence  of  more  than  hal 
had  seven  principals.  Ilev.  Thomas  O'Hanlon,  D.  D. 
ent  principal,  has  been  at  the  head  of  this  school  for  m 
and  has  done  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  rais 
bi<^h  position.  Its  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipmei 
about  $165,000,  and  it  has  some  trifling  sums  invested 
nient.  It  is  supported  by  the  fees  of  the  students,  w 
annum.  It  contains  both  a  male  and  female  departn 
ever,  are  entirely  separate.  In  the  former  young  mei 
C4)llege  or  for  a  business  career. 

Hy  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1854  the  trr 
nin<j:ton  Seminary  were  authorized  to  confer  on  thei 
tlie  degrees  of  mistress  of  English  literature,  and  i 
arts.  In  compliance  with  this  authority  these  degre 
on  2.'}9  graduates  between  1855  and  1S94. 

There  were  in  1896  18  teachers  and  150  male  and  9 
Twinty  students  were  graduated  from  the  semina 
principal  in  1896  reports  50  male  students  as  preparii 
10  female  students. 

The  studies  pursued  in  the  school  vary  with  the  aj 
>tu(lents.  Tliere  is  a  first-class  classical  course,  wh 
paring  for  college  may  receive  a  jj^ood  training;.  Then 
in  art  and  music  and  belles  lettres,  wliere  the  stud 
training  l>etter  than  usual,  in  all  respects  the  ii 
thorough  and  well  balanced  character. 

siD^«  the  above  vrmm  written  Dr.  MackeD/ir  him  resigned  his 
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The  Peddie  iDRtiCab.^  wiin  lirst  ])ro)H).-««d  nt  tbe  New  Jotm}'  State 
UaptiHt  Cuiiventiou  in  Ist:,'!,  at  wliioli  it  v.a»  rfsolvotl  tliut  »  tleiiomiim 
tioiisil  achcMil  w:iH  desirabli^i  und  that  wbvii  4M),<>00  wuit  aut»icrib«tl  the 
de8i(;ii  slioiild  be  entertiifiioil  us  rt«H8iblfi,  uud  tliiit  tbe  locution  slittald 
be  fixed  when  the  money  wns  HiibscribL-d.  Baptist  deuoiiunatiotial 
echcmlH  had  beeu  establi^hiHl  on  several  {irctediiii;  cH-caKioiiH.  A»  e^trly 
as  175C  a  Baptiat  Hohoiil  was  oiwiii'd  at  lIoi>fWeJI,  N.  .1.,  under  Itov. 
Isaat:  Eaton,  who  was  ttiti  pastor  of  tlie  Itaptist  (MiDrcli,a8  prind[>al. 
The  second  school  of  this  IcJnd  was  founde<l  at  Bord^ntown  in  1778  by 
Rev.  Dr.  liurgeas  AlliMim.  It  rontinuetl  to  ITWt,  anil  was  of  great 
benefit  and  inttnende.  A  third  denominational  MrhtHi)  was  etttubliHlied 
iu  IKtO  at  Sandy  Rid gi-,  iindttr  tlie  name  of  the  ltlll4>nlioui40  Labor 
School.  A  fourth  was  iin  ai'adeniy  at  I'laintlold,  whioh  wnit  lie^'tin  iu 
1831  and  continued  ten  years. 

The  early  attempts  to  laoncb  the  Peddie  Institute  were  disoouniging. 
But  the  pemsteuce  of  K«v.  J.  U.  Hyde  at  last  conquered.  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Peddie,  of  Newark,  became  interested  in  the  enterprise.  After  sonte 
smaller  sums  he  contribnted  (35,000  in  1870,  ou  which  occasion  the 
school  waa  called,  after  him,  the  Peddie  Institute.  The  htUldiiigs  were 
began  at  the  village  of  Bightstown,  on  the  Oamden  and  Amboy 
Railroad.  Uefore  the  completion  of  these  buildings  several  severe  diffi- 
culties arose,  and  once  the  property  was  about  to  be  sold  under 
mortgage,  bnt  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Peddie  and  others  these 
diflicutties  were  finally  overcome.  In  brs  will  Mr.  Peddie  made  a 
bequest  to  the  .school  of  $40,000  as  an  endowment,  which  sum  was 
increased  l>y  others  to  4iT0,00O.  In  1893  the  widow  of  Mr.  Peddie 
increased  this  endowment  by  the  sum  of  #100,000,  so  that  the  school 
batt  now  an  endowment  of  $170,000. 

Utiier  iniiMirtaiit  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  institute.  The  I^ong- 
8tre«^t  Lilmtry  and  Science  Building  is  the  gift  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
Lontistrei't,  wlio  (;ontribated  about  tlo,IKIO  for  the  building  and  also  a 
library  fund  for  niiiintainiiig  it.  A  valuable  scientific  collection  is  also 
in  tlie  bniMini;.  In  IS'.H)  Mra.  Peddie  purchased  Peddie  Park  fur  ihe 
institntt',  u  liji'li  consists  in  part  of  wooded  gn)und.  The  whole  eatab- 
lishmcnti-oiisiiuiteH  one  of  the  most  complete  and  admirable  institutions 
of  MH-on<iai'.v  edncation  in  the  State. 

Tlicrc  are  about  I't  teachers  and  from  l.>00  to  225  scholars.  Three 
ronrsfH  of  Htiidy  are  furnished,  viz:  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  Latin-scientitlc, 
and  (.1)  ICii^ilish.  The  dominant  aim  of  the  instruction  is  goo«l  M;liolar- 
ship  and  (he  development  of  Christian  character. 

I  \V>-  aro  iiiile1<ti-il  fur  nin'it  of  them  facta  to  >  mFMiDriiil  in  [iianiinrript  tit  tlii-  UcV. 
.lotiu  <'.  Ili<l<-,  »lio  WBBtlie  riiianrial  Mcrftnry  of  tliinvnti^priH-.  Itpv.  .1.  (Ml.vile, 
bin  HUH,  i.r  guiiker  )lilt.  Cuuii.,  lion  kln<lly  uIIowimI  me  «■  uw  tlii»  luewiiriNt. 


ACADEMIES  AND  SEroHDABV  SCHOOIJl. 


The  I'eddie  Institute  wart  tlrat  proposuU  at  tli«  Now  Jersey  S(at4> 
BaptJHt  Cunventioii  in  18lfc),  iit  wliieli  it  was  resolvud  tliiit  iv  ilenoinitia- 
tioiial  scbotil  was  iltmirable  siid  tbat  w)ii>n  $1U,0U0  whh  subncribpil  the 
deHi^ii  slioiild  be  I'utertaiiied  as  feasible,  and  ttiat  tUe  location  Klinald 
be  fixed  when  the  money  was  sabacribcd.  Baptist  tlnnouii national 
schools  bad  been  c^i^tiibliHlied  on  Heveral  prcMrediiit;  iH'casinns,  Ah  early 
BB  1756  a  Baptist  acliool  was  ogienMl  at  IIoiM-well,  N.  ,i.,  nitder  Rev. 
Isaw;  Eaton,  who  n:ia  the  pastor  of  tiie  BaptUt,  Cliiirch,  n«  prinviiMl. 
The  second  school  ol'  this  kind  was  tuiindeil  At  Bordentown  In  IT'S  bjr 
Bev.  Dr.  Burgess  AlliRiin.  It  r-ontitiued  to  ITIKI,  und  was  of  great 
beneflt  and  intlneiu-o.  A  third  denominational  xi'liool  wus  estiibltsliod 
iu  1830  at  Sandy  Uidge.  under  tlie  name  of  the  Kilteuiiouse  Labor 
School.  A  fourtb  ivuh  hii  a<^'a<)eniy  at  I'laintield.  which  wan  be^nn  in 
1834  and  continued  ten  yean. 

the  early  attempts  to  laoiieh  the  Peddle  iDstitate  were  disooaragiog. 
But  the  persistence  of  Kev.  J.  0.  Hyde  at  last  oonqaered.  Mr.  Tbonias 
B.  I'eddie,  of  Newark,  became  interested  in  the  enterprise.  After  some 
smaller  sums  he  contribated  (25,000  in  1870,  on  which  occasion  the 
school  wait  called,  after  him,  the  Peddie  Institute.  The  bnildings  were 
begnn  at  the  village  of  Hightstown,  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Bailroad.  Before  the  completion  of  these  buildings  several  severe  dlfB- 
colties  arose,  and  once  the  property  was  abuat  to  be  sold  andor 
mortgage,  Imt  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Peddie  and  others  these 
difficulties  were  finally  overcome.  In  his  will  Mr.  Peddie  made  a 
bequest  to  the  school  of  $40,000  as  an  endowment,  which  sum  was 
incresiseii  liy  others  to  *70,000.  In  1893  the  widow  of  Mr.  Peddie 
increased  tliis  ondownient  by  the  sum  of  $100,000,  so  that  the  schontl 
hftK  now  an  endowment  of  $170,000. 

Other  i  in  |H)rtant  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  institute.  The  lx>ng- 
street  Library  and  Science  Building  is  the  gift  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
Longstre«'l,  wlio  contribated  about  $10,000  for  the  building  and  also  a 
library  fund  for  maintaining  it.  A  valuable  scientific  collection  is  also 
in  the  bnililini;.  In  ISIK)  MrH.  Peddie  purcliased  Peddie  Park  for  the 
institute,  wliicli  consists  in  ]>art  of  wooded  gnmnd.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment nnist  iliites  one  of  the  most  complete  and  admirable  institutions 
of  seeiindary  edncation  in  the  State. 

There  are  about  I't  teiuihers  and  from  ->00  to  235  scholars.  Three 
«-onrse«  of  Htiitly  are  furnished,  viz:  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  Latin-scientiflc, 
and  (:t)  ICii^'lish.  The  dominant  aim  of  the  instruction  is  good  scbolar- 
sbip  and  ibe  development  of  Chriatiun  character. 

'  Wr  are  hnloliii'il  for  uiobI  of  thew  facta  t«  a  menioriiil  in  tiiuniiMTipt  of  tin-  Khv. 
.lobn  <■.  II  J. I.-,  «lio  wiia  ths  Ihiancial  srcrMiry  of  11>i«  iiiKVpriiw.  Hev.  .1.  f.  Ily<l«, 
lii-  •H>ii.  of  t^o'iker  Kill,  (^uuu.,  lia«  kiDilly  uIIuk.mI  i.m  (u  iim*  Iliix  iKomorial. 


ACADKMIKS   AND  SF.roNDABV   SCHOOLS 


The  Peddle  luatitnb^  wah  ttrat  proimsed  »t  the  New  Jersey  State 
BaptiHtCoiiveDtiou  in  ISr^t,  iit  vbicU  it  wan  resolved  that  ii  deiioinina 
tioiial  BcbtKil  wiia  desirable  and  tliat  wlien  tlU.UOO  wuh  aiibHcribed the 
deai^i  bUouM  be  enterbhined  aa  feasible,  and  that  the  location  ^^linuld 
be  fixed  when  the  money  was  HubM-i-ibfd.  BuptiHt  deuotniuatioiial 
schools  had  beeu  established  on  several  |>ntt;ecliiiu  oceattions.  As  early 
as  1750  a  Baptist  school  wait  oiK-ntxl  at  1Io|m-wo1I,  X.  J.,  under  Hev. 
Isaai;  Eaton,  who  vas  tho  jiuittor  of  the  ltii|iti)tl  Church,  ivs  priurliial. 
The  second  school  of  tbi«  kind  was  ruundcd  at  Hordentown  tn  IT'S  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Uurgess  AIUhou.  It  (.'outinuMl  to  171HI,  and  wax  of  great 
benefit  and  indaenee.  A  third  denominational  Ht^hool  was  c«talili»hod 
iu  1830  at  Sandy  Ridge,  midor  the  uume  of  the  lUttenbonse  Labor 
School.  A  fourth  was  an  aomleniy  at  I'lainlield.  whiidi  vas  bepin  in 
1831  and  i-outinned  teu  years. 

The  early  nttenqits  to  launch  tbe  Peddie  lostltate  were  disooaragiDg. 
But  the  persistence  of  Kev.  J.  U.  Hyde  at  last  oonqnered.  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Teddie,  of  Newark,  became  interested  in  the  enterprise.  After  Boiue 
smaller  snms  he  coutribnted  933,000  in  1870,  on  which  occasion  the 
flchool  was  called,  after  him,  the  Peddie  Institute.  Tbe  buildings  w«re 
begnn  at  the  village  of  Hightstown,  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroatl.  Before  the  completion  of  these  buildings  several  severe  diffi- 
culties arose,  and  once  the  property  was  about  to  be  sold  nndor 
mortgage,  but  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Peddie  and  others  these 
difficulties  were  finally  overcome.  In  his  wilt  Mr.  Peddie  made  a 
bequest  to  the  school  of  $40,000  as  an  endowment,  which  sum  was 
invreasetl  by  others  to  «70,000.  In  1893  the  widow  of  .Mr.  Peddie 
increased  this  endowment  by  tbe  sam  of  (100,000,  so  that  the  school 
has  now  an  endowment  of  $170,000. 

Other  important  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  institute.  Tbe  liong- 
street  IJIirary  and  Science  Building  ia  the  gift  of  Jonathan  and  Mary 
Lonf;stret't,  who  eontributed  about  $lo,000  for  the  building  and  also  a 
library  fond  for  maintaining  it.  A  valuable  seientitlc  collection  is  also 
in  the  bnililtng.  In  18'JO  Mrs,  Peddie  purchased  Peddie  Park  for  the 
institute,  whioli  consists  in  part  of  womled  grounil.  The  whole  estab 
lishmenteoiisiiiutes  one  of  tbe  most  complete  and  admirable  institutions 
of  scmndaiy  education  iu  the  State. 

Tliere  :ire  alKiut  ir»  teiMihers  and  from  'JOO  to  323  scholars.  Three 
i-onrscH  of  study  are  furnisbe^l,  viz:  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  Latin-scientittc, 
and  I'l)  l':ii;.'li.sli.  The  dominant  aim  of  tbe  instrnetion  is  gooci  scholar- 
shiji  and  Ihc  devehtpment  of  Christian  character. 

'  Wi-  iir«  iiiilelil'il  for  niwl  nf  tbewt  factit  Ui  a  meiiiiirinl  in  iiiaiiiiKTipt  uf  tbe  Utiy. 
.liibD  r.  Hj<li-.  «bo  wuatbelhiani'UI  ■Mrptiir.v  nf  ttiiK  ■■til.Vpriwt.  Kev.  ,1.  C.  lly<l«, 
bix  Mill,  .if  (/iiakor  Hill,  Cuuii.,  Iiu  kimlly  alluwi.il  iii«  li>  uw  tbin  uienKiriul. 
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We  have  already  referred  Ui  tbe  first  Kteps  in  edacatioa  t 
Woodbridse  and  PiTtli  Amboy.  No  Beliools  of  a  secondary  gnwle  haw 
been  condacted  at  these  most  ancient  localities.  At  Kew  Brunswick 
however,  there  lias  been  a  snceession  of  institutions  ^111011  have  reii 
dered  it  a  center  of  edncation.  Of  the  curliest  schools  it  ia  not  iiecea 
aary  to  s]»eali  further.  There  is,  however,  the  old  Lancasterian  t<cho<il 
which  only  went  out  of  existence  at  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Jllnyo 
tbe  last  school  in  aster.  Mr.  William  Hall  in  1S03  bequeathed  ti 
trustees  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  about  $4,000,  "in  trust  to  I> 
expended  l>y  them  in  edncivting  the  jioor  children  of  the  city  of  Sev 
Brnnawick."  The  trustees  employed  a  snccessioH  of  teachers,  the  las 
of  whom  was,  as  we  have  stated,  Mr.  Mayo.  The  school  was  opened  ii 
1814  in  the  building  which  for  a  time  had  been  occupied  by  Queen' 
College,  and  wasremoved  down  Schuremiin  street  below  George.  Thi 
opening  corresponded  in  time  with  the  educational  movement  in  favo 
of  tlie  Lancasterian  system  of  teaching.  The  school  was  therefor 
at  first  conducted  on  the  monitor  plan,  and  was  so  continued  for  man 
years,  so  that,  even  during  Mr.  Mayo's  incumbency,  when  the  Lanca: 
ter  methods  had  been  long  discontinued,  it  was  known  as  the  ^'  Lancasl^ 
Scliool."  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayo  the  trustees  liave  granted  tb 
income  of  this  fund  to  the  "  Children's  Industrial  Ilome,"  where  tb 
inmates,  who  may  .justly  be  called  "poor  children,"  receive  an  educatii 
suited  to  their  wants.  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  here  a  history  of  the  movements  tha 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Jtntgera  College.  These  will  be  foum 
detailed  below.'  But  something  may  be  said  of  the  grammar  school 
which  in  history  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  origin  of  tlie  coUegi 
itself.  The  minutes  of  the  college  between  17T0  and  1T-S2  have  been  losl 
and  only  occasional  references  to  its  aflairs  or  those  of  the  gramm:i 
school  Clin  be  found  ia  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  During  the  ileti 
lutioiiary  war  tbe  college,  as  well  as  the  grammar  school,  was  compellfl 
to  leave  New  Brunswick,  and  for  a  time  were  conducted  at  Rarit^ 
(now  Somerville).  The  following  announcement  in  the  Kew  Jeratj 
Gazette,  177S,  shows  the  existence  of  the  grammar  school: 

Tha  public  are  iarorDiod  that  it  gmmmar  achool  Is  opnii  at  Raritan,  Soraerai 
.County,  whera  decent  uccommodations  for  yuuii^  ffentlemeu  I'lin  be  had  at  tlie  iiioi 
arate  price  of  £30  per  annum.  *  *  *  Thu  faculty  of  Qiieen'H  College.  Iiaviiigtti 
care  and  direclion  of  the  Bchool,  will  make  it  their  particnliLr  part  bi  attend  tu  tt 
«dDcation  and  conduct  of  the  youth. 

October  3,  1782,  the  following  statement  of  the  attendance  at  th 
college  and  grammar  school  (having  returned  to  New  Brunswick)! 
given : 

Four  students  in  the  senior  class  of  tiie  college,  1  student  in  tli 
jimior  class,  1  student  in  the  sophomore  class,  12  iu  the  freshman  <;lasi 
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R  it)  KiigliKh  scliiMil.    (}i-iiiiim:ir  HrlnK>l :  Kivt-  in  ii|ii)ei-  d 
class,  40  ill  the  ulmlt^. 

TUe  gmiiimai'  sclioul  hua  b[i<I  a,  variety  of  nxpeTienueH  tiiiu  . 
a  most  useful  luljniict  to  tbe  college.     Soiueof  its  recti     i  Imvi 
(listinguislteil  iii>t  imly  in  the  mauagomcnt  of  tliR  si-.ho 
other  and  siibtseiiiu-iit  liiieB  of  life.    Thus,  Andrev  Kir>ci^'- 
wards  chief  jnntiie  of  Now  Jersey,  wa«  rector  1  iS;s  to  1 
Croes,  afterwaitls  K[>isco[>nl  bishop  i»f  Now  Jersey,  ■»:   i  re« 
1808. 

N^ew  Branswick  has  had  a  iiiunbur  of  ni>tabl»  M^huuU  for  thv  i-d 
tion  of  young  hidies.     l>r.  Croes,  during  the  timt«  he  was  rwtm 
CbrisC  Chun-b,  vras  also  a  teacher  in  a  fdmalu  school.     > 
maoy  years,  to  the  time  of  her  death,  in  187L,  eon<luct«d  a  tetnan: 
which  was  justly  fauious  and  which  ser%'ed  to  edvieato  »  large  iiurt 
the  girls  of  New  Itrnnswick.     A  girls'  school  is  now  eoudncted  by  tne 
HtBBes  Anable  which  in  a  certain  degree  maybe  considered  the  suc- 
cessor of  Miss  lloyt's  schiml. 

The  present  ilouiishiii;;  high  school  in  New  lirunswiik  was  oitcued 
about  twenty  ^  <-ars  ago.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  the  ajiex  nf  the  pub 
lie  school  syHterti  of  the  city.  It  hiis  ii  elatuticiil  department  competent 
to  prepare  in  a  suitable  manner  students  who  wish  to  enter  either  male 
or  female  colleges. 

MOMXOCXn  COlliTY, 

The  early  schools  in  this  ronniy  wero  >-hi>-tly  !it  l''r('ch(il<t.  >in<l  the 
only  swroudiiry  schools  of  an  early  date  whiih  require  mention  here 
flourished  in  this  ancient  town.  There  were  several  pay  schools,  where 
the  classics  and  other  branches  necessary  for  admission  to  college  were 
taught  aK  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence.  Rev.  Andrew 
Fowler,  who  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  conducted  such  a  school 
about  the  year  18(H).  But  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centory  after 
that  when  the  more  im[>ortiint  educational  enterprises  were  begun. 

One  ol'  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  Freehold  Academy.  It  was 
established  in  18.'(1,  and  the  early  teachers  were  James  McBumey, 
Bev.  Saiiiui-l  ICilwin  Arnold,  and  others.  In  IS-'Wi  a  movement  was 
begun  to  build  a  new  structure  lor  the  iwademy,  the  old  building 
having  Iwnimc  inucleqtiale.  The  records  of  the  academy  are  very 
imperfect,  but  it  is  probable  it  was  incorporated  iu  1837,  and  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  the  new  building  was  then  occupied.  It  is  said  that 
Mi^.  den.  James  Shields,  afterwards  in  the  t'nited  States  Army  and 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  was  onee  principal  of  this  academy. 
Tbe  usefulness  and  etiiciency  of  the  academy  lasted  for  many  years, 
but  finally,  after  a  )>eri(Hl  of  dev-adeiue,  it  was  absorbed  into  the  public 
school  system. 

What  was  called  the  Freehold  lirailcd  School  was  opened  in  1874. 
This  was  not  in  any  strict  sense  a  secondary  svboid;  yet  it  contains  a 
department  in  whieh  the  higher  Knglish  branches  are  taught,     in  18!I3 
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inaua;riMnent  the  school  coutiuueH  to  flouriHh.  In  the  rnited  States 
Biii*eau  of  iCdacatioii  lteiM>rt  for  1892-03  the  Young  Ladies'  Institate  is 
retunu>(l  us  havin^:^  7  teachers  and  45  scholars.  Seven  young  ladies 
were  graduated  in  1893.  Four  persons  are  reported  as  preiuiring  for 
college.  The  ahimua;  were  preparing  to  celebrate  the  semicentennial 
anniversary  of  the  school  in  June,  189G. 

lU'sules  the  secondary  schools  above  enumerated,  the  Report  of  the 
Unite<l  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  1892-93  contains  the  record  of 
two  others,  viz:  (1)  The  high  school  at  Keyport,  with  4  teachers  and 
75  scliolars  in  the  secondary  grade.  Fourteen  scholars  were  graduated 
in  1893,  and  .">  were  pre])aring  to  enter  college.  S.  Y.  Arrowsmith  was 
at  the  time  of  this  rei)ort  the  principal.  (2)  The  high  school  at  Bed 
Bank,  with  i  teachers  and  47  scholars  of  the  secondary  grade.  Six- 
teen scholars  were  graduated  in  1893.  Kichard  Case  was  at  that  date 
the  principal.  (3)  The  iilenwood  Collegiate  Institute  at  Matawan. 
This  was  fonndc^d  in  1835.  The  present  principal  is  Charles  A.  Jagger, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  I>. 

MORRIS  COUNTY. 

As  has  been  recorded,  Mr.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  in  a  report  con- 
cerning schools  in  1828,  says:  ^'It  is  prol>able  that  this  county  more 
richly  enjoys  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  education  than  any  other 
in  the  State/'  In  every  neighborhood  there  is  evidence  that  schools 
were  begun  and  maintained  in  connection  with  the  early  churches. 
There  were  in  Morristown  before  the  Bevolutionary  war  two  schools  of 
an  academic  <rrade.  The  whole  county  was  beautiful  and  fertile,  and 
attrai'ted  to  itself  a  sni)erior  class  of  immigrants.  The  Hollanders 
spread  themselves  fnim  the  Passaic  regions,  where  they  had  settled  in 
numl>ers.  The  New  Knglanders,  who  had  found  homes  at  Newark  and 
Elizabethtown,  gradually  ext^Midcd  their  Ixmndaries  into  the  bc^autiful 
and  di  versi  th'd  regions  of  Morris  County.  Schools  and  churches  sprang 
up  wheivver  these  intelligent  settlers  formed  eommunities  sufficiently 
numerous. 

Morristown  was  t  he  most  a<l  vancetl  of  all  these  communities.  Its  sub- 
stantial prosperity  is  shown  by  the  ]»rominent  attitude  it  held  during 
the  Kevolutionary  war.  Even  l>efore  this  time  we  learn  of  rrin<;eton 
College  applyin^r  suciessfully  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Morristown 
for  aid.  The  ininntes'  of  this  ehureh  record  that  the  trustees  in  17<»7 
gave  leave  for  a  sehoolhouse  to  be  built  upon  ehurrh  ground.  And 
again  in  1771  tln'V  gave  leave  t4i  remove  a  seh(N)lliouse  to  the  par- 
8<mage  gnMinds. 

The  Morris  A<'a<lemy,  which  continucnl  for  sixty  years,  was  founded 
in  Morristown  in  17in.  It  was  established  by  the  vobintarv  subs<Tip- 
tion  of  XlT*  each  hy  21  men.    It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  .C51M),  the  ground 


'  Wo  ATv  iiiili'litt-il  to  tin*  hiKtt»ry  of  MnrriHtnwn.  Ky  tin*  liw\.  Kiit'iiH  S.  <jri-«>ii.  in  tbo 
IIiiitor>'  of  M(»riiH  (MiiiitVy  t'ur  intist  ttf  tlieM*  larth. 
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this  school  was  reported  as  having  3  teachers  in  its  secondary  depart- 
ment, and  82  scholars;  11  scholars  were  graduated  in  1893.  Mr.  John 
Enright,  who  was  the  principal  at  the  beginning  of  the  school,  still  con- 
tinues to  occupy  the  same  position. 

The  Freehold  Institute  for  Boys  was  begun  in  1847.  Oliver  R.  Willis, 
who  had  a  boarding  school  at  Hightstown,  along  with  Samuel  C.  Hicks 
erected  a  building  at  Freehold.  Mr.  .Willis  removed  his  school  to  the 
new  and  more  commodious  quarters.  Here  a  very  successful  and  excel- 
lent institution  was  built  up.  It  has  the  credit  of  numbering  among 
its  teachers  at  various  times  Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  afterwards  the 
president  of  Williams  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Baird,  who  lectured 
on  history^  and  Rev.  Samuel  Lock  wood,  who  lectured  on  geology. 
Subsequently  the  school  came  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  A.  G.  Chambers, 
who  has  continued  it  to  the  present  time.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ably 
conducted  and  useful  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  State.  Prin- 
cipal Chambers  says  that  since  1868,  the  date  when  he  came  to  it,  over 
500  boys  have  been  in  attendance;  and  from  these  candidates  have 
entered  West  Point,  and  Princeton,  Rutgers,  Columbia,  and  Lafayette 
colleges,  and  others  have  entered  on  various  business  and  professional 
careers. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  was 
established  in  the  year  1844  by  the  Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  D.  D.,  who 
afterwards  became  president  of  Lafayette  College.  Mr.  Amos  Rich- 
ardson, A.  M.,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  the 
first  principal.  Ho  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  accomplishments.  He 
proved  himself  admirably  qualified  for  the  work  of  building  up  such  an 
institution  of  learning.  The  seminary  under  his  supervision  attracted 
patronage  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1854  he  built  an  additional 
building  for  his  growing  school;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  enlarged  facilities  he  accidentally  lost  the 
sight  of  his  eyes.  But  notwithstanding  his  affliction,  he  continued  to 
conduct  the  school  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1881,  at  the  age  of 
79  years. 

There  was  some  confusion  and  discouragement  caused  by  his  death. 
The  property,  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Richardson,  had  to  be  sold. 
Rev.  Frank  Chandler,  who  at  this  time  was  x^astor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Freehold,  used  every  effort  to  ^resuscitate  the  old 
and  useful  institution.  It  was  incorporated  in  1883  under  the  general 
laws  of  incorporation  and  Mr.  Chandler  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  it.  Under  his  efficient  management  the  seminary  resumed  its  ]>ro8- 
perity.  He  secured  able  teachers  for  the  school  and  made  it  one  of  the 
best  girls'  schools  in  the  State.  The  double  work,  however,  of  pastor 
of  a  church  and  [nincipal  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary  was  more  than 
Dr.  Chandler  could  continue  to  perform. 

The  school  buildings  and  equipmenj^s  were  therefore  rented  to  Miss 
Eunice  D.  Sewall,  who  associated  with  herself  her  sister.    Under  their 
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PA88AI(.'  OOmTY. 

The  tirst  settlers  of  Passaic  County  were  Hollanders,  and  they  brought 
with  them  the  same  leanings  toward  education  as  were  exhibited  in 
New  Amsterdam.  Tlie  district  now  called  Passaic  originally  bore  the 
name  of  Ae(|uiickanonk.  On  the  same  lot  with  the  Dutch  Church  was 
establishe<l  a  school,  and  in  this  primitive  school  and  its  successors  the 
children  continued  to  obtain  their  education  down  to  a  comparatively 
modern  i)eriod. 

In  1S5;{  Dr.  John  M.  Howe,  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  citizen  from 
New  York,  removed  to  Passaic.  He  was  impressed  with  the  want  of 
edu(*ational  fiieilitiea,  and  set  himself  to  remedy  them.  He  canvassed 
the  town,  and  tried  to  promote  a  plan  for  building  a  new  and  better 
sch(N>l.  He  met  with  small  encouragement,  and  even  with  threats  that 
legal  i>ro<*eeding8  would  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  stop  his  scheme  for 
involving  the  town  in  the  expense  of  a  new  school  building. 

The  matter  ended  in  Dr.  Howe  starting  a  school  of  his  own,  where 
not  9nly  the  elementary  branches  were  taught,  but  also  tlie  higher 
branc^hes  of  a  classical  education.  The  school  was  called  by  the  iieo- 
ple  Howe's  Ac;idemy,  although  he  himself  never  so  called  it,  and  it 
was  never  ineori)orated.  Subsequently,  when  the  movement  for  pub- 
lic schools  became  ]>re8sing.  Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  acrtive  adherents 
of  the  new  plans,  and  his  private  academy  was  discontinued,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  the  high  school,  which  the  public  schools  included. 

The  most  important  town  in  Passaic  County  is,  of  course,  PatersoD. 
Although  it  was  founde<l  at  a  later  date  than  the  city  of  Passaic,  it  has 
far  surpasse<l  it  in  i>opulation  and  in  manufacturing,  as  well  as  in  edu- 
cational fa4!ilities.  Mr.  William  Nelson,^  from  whose  admirable  pam- 
phh't  we  glean  the  facts  here  given  about  si*hools  in  Paterson,  says 
that  tlie  tirst  sirhool  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  was  at 
the  Junrtion  of  Market  street  and  the  Wesel  road.  The  Wesel  ncigh- 
borluKNl  was  settled  much  earlier  than  the  n»st  of  the  city  of  Pater- 
son, ami  a  s<'h(K>l  was  there  tirst  re(|uired.  This  lioust*,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  was  a  very  plain  strurture,  of  one  story  in  height,  the 
front  part  lH»ing  used  for  a  s<!lMK)lnM)m  and  the  rear  as  a  residence  for 
the  sch(H>linaster.  It  was  built  of  stone,  and  the  clay  morUir  gra<lnally 
dropi»e<l  out,  so  that  the  sch<M)lhousi>!  received  the  appropriate  nickname 
ot  the  »*Im'1Io\vs.'^  Here  sclicnd  <M)ntinued  to  be  held  for  many  ye^irs. 
Mr  Nelson  rcc(»nls  the  imiNirtant  fact  that  in  181^5  the  trustees  put  in 
a  Im»x  stove  to  heat  the  **l>ellows/' 

The  school  sessions  were  three  lumrs  in  the  forenoon  and  three  in  the 
aftern(H»n.  A  half  holiday  was  allowi^l  on  Saturday.  The  rates  paid 
for  scli(M»ling  were  from  i*  to  12  shillings  a  (|uarter  for  the  onlinary 
branches,  Imt    for  higher  branches  a  lar;:er  sum.      AlNMit    1Sl»0  the 

'  lliHtntii  al  >ket«h  of  ScIkmiIh  in  PuU^rHiiii.  Uy  William  NelHoii.  1S77,  priiitnl  1i\  tbt) 
lliMirtl  of  Kthicatiuii. 
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ler  was  paid,  as  Mr.  Nelson  says,  12  sliilliu(,'s  n  (jmirter  for  each 
I  if  he  round  liimeelf,  bat  if  he  "bojuded  louud"  the  ratcwaa  10 

e  town  of  I'aterson  was  fonnded  in  1702  by  a  ni aim f 'maturing  soci- 
eriae<l  tlie  Society  for  EatablisMiig  Useful  Mannlacturefl.  This 
lany  was  luRauized  by  Alexander  JlaTnilton  mid  liis  frieudB,  and  a 
ill  cliarter  was  obtained  from  the  lej;islatiire  of  New  Jersej',  and  Hie 
ity  where  the  company  purchased  land  for  their  eatablishmeutwaa 
d  I'aterson,  in  lionor  of  the  thee  t,'overiior  of  New  .Teraey.  Of 
«!  the  falls  in  the  Passaic  River  at  this  point  was  the  controlling 
•  for  their  choice  of  location.  Thi.'  comjiiiny  early  recngTiized  the 
rtance  of  jinividing  for  the  education  of  their  employees,  and  at 
enftaged  a  te;M!in^r  to  instruct  the  cliildreii  of  the  factory  ou  Snu- 

Tbe  L-onipany.  however,  failed  in  17%,  and  its  efforts  in  behalf  of 
ducatioQ  iif  the  iliildren  came  to  naught.  Nevertheless  plans  for 
jstrnction  ot  the  rhildren  continued  to  be  formed, 
ns.  in  1711'-),  Itev.  John  Phillips,  a  Methodist  clergyiiiau,  uudertook 
irt  a  boarding;  sclinol  for  both  umles  and  females.  It  only  Hoar- 
1  foe  a  few  years,  however,  and  in  1.S03  was  discontinued.  Thia 
tlie  tirsi  I'flort  to  ])iomote  higher  eilncalion  in  Pat«;raon.  Mr.  Nel- 
jives  the  reiind  of  the  private  S'^houls  during  the  years  1824  tO 

as  eolleitfd  liy  Itev,  Dr.  Samuel  Fisher.  Without  giving  the 
Is  of  tliis  n-ei)rd  we  jnesent  the  following  summary:  1S24,  wUole 
»er  in  atieiidaiiie.;(l5  scrholars  out  of  a  papulation  of  L',17S  i>ersona 
r  l«  years  of  age:  lSi;.-),3'j;t  sehtdars;  1.Sl'7,  4G9  scholars;  1829,004 
ars, 

(■  i|uot<-  Inmi  Mr.  Nelson's  statement  of  the  advertisement  of  Mrs. 
e  of  the  suninie]-  term  of  her  la<lies'  selRxd.     It  is,  in  part,  as 

■  Vimii-  1,1. 1-.-  "  ill  Im  rar.'lull.T  iiiatlmf.i-'l  in  the  v;irioiia  lirniiebeH  ofBng^ 
III'  .itii'ii.  -iidi  ;j-  TiMiliii;;,  writiiif;,  English  (rrainniiir,  arithiuetir,  gtxigr>{di]rj 

-.l-iiit's.>ti-.  A  Km.  ilK-iiiii-.la]i].r..vi-il  iiirlhiMl  nf  pniiitiug  OIL  viilvot,  uf  UkUig 
iifrr.  -i  si:\\fi~  .iikI  .>!'  )i:iiiitiiij;  thi'tii  in  H  Hiiperiiir  riianiier. 

.■re  w.,-  >i,.i[...l  a  -ehool  by  tlie  Methodists  in  lii'25;  in  1829  th© 
■ln-ier   Ai'.iil.iii>  «as  lii'giiii:  but  boili  these  enterjirises  were  of 

f  fi.-.-~eI 1   tt..i\rment   began  to  \u-  pi.imineiit  in   18i;7— that 

I'inniiiiiitv  l)>';.'Mn  lo  f.'el  the  iin[>orLni('e  of  eiinciiliou   for  the  po 
•11  ..-  II,.-  nil,.     Tlu-  ji-gishlnre  li:i.l  iiin\iii..<!   that   a  eommif' 

I  I I.'t.'d  by  anyto»ii.  wliich  sljouM  be  empowered  to  layf 

I.-  -iippMit  .,1  -.Im.oI,,  and  the  State  would  diiidi<'ale  any  ara 

«a-  ra)-.-.|. 

|.s.'.j    PaliT-.,ii  W.I-  UL.'.nporated  as  a  .-ity,  and  its  s(^]looI  r 

ti,..n.   s,,!j-tart.ir>   a>p.Tl.      Measures  w.Te  taken   in 

11/.-  .1  ..n  sv-t.- I  mIi..oIs.iu  a  |.lan  nliielj   has  not  been 

,  i,..i,--.l.     .-..  I,.T  as  re-;inls  l.jgh.T  .■iliiealion,  t\,>-  i.tan  t. 
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tain  »  norma]  school  for  the  traliiiDg  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
wan  entoriHl  ii])on  in  1855«  This  school  continaed  until  1860,  when  it 
wn8  abandoned. 

I^Hiden  these  insUiucen  of  movements  in  behalf  of  higher  edacation 
there  were  several  s])oradic  efforts,  which,  however,  were  not  continued, 
and  left  no  succressors  behind  them.  The  only  school  of  secondary  e^Uv 
cation  now  in  Taterson  is  the  high  school,  which  forms  the  sammit  of 
the  public-school  system. 

In  several  of  the  less  imiM>rtant  places  of  Passaic  County  schools  of 
aciuleniic*.  ^rade  were  for  a  time  in  existence,  but  have  now  either 
entirely  (^eiised  to  exist  or  have  been  absorbed  by  the  public  schools. 
The  latter  has  nearly  always  been  the 


SALF.M  OOITNTT. 

This  county  was  first  settled  by  the  Friends,  and  provision  was 
«nir]y  made  by  them  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  but  these  schools 
were  in  all  cases  of  an  elementary  character,  instniction  being  almost 
entirely  coufnuHl  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  later  times 
the  public-school  system  came  into  vogue,  and  everywhere  throughout 
the  county  s<'liools  supported  by  taxation  and  free  to  all  were  set  up. 
The  hif^h  school  in  the  city  of  Salem  is  the  only  school  of  secondary 
grade.  According:  to  the  returns  made  in  the  Bei>ort  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1802-93,  this  high  school  had  2 
teaurhers  an<l  41  scholars  in  the  secondary  grade.  Fourteen  scholars 
were  gra<luate<l  from  this  s<;hool  in  1893.  F.  R.  Place  was  at  this  time 
the  principal. 

SOMEKSET   <'C)XTNTY. 

The  i)resent  lK)undaries  of  Somerset  County  wen*  first  settled  in 
1G88,  but  were  afterwards  somewhat  modified.  The  first  residents 
were  lIollan<l  families,  who  moved  hither  from  some  of  the  older  Hol- 
land settlements,  and  Scotch  immigrants,  who  came  into  the  country 
with  <roveriior  Cart4*ret  and  his  successors.  All  of  these  settlers 
were  intelligent  and  enterprising;,  and  therefore  took  early  steps  to 
pn>vide  tbenisclves  with  whools.  We  have  alreacly  refernnl  to  the 
elementary  sc1hk)1s  which  sprang;  up  among  them,  and  in  which  their 
children  obtained  a  certain  aiiumnt  and  kind  of  culture.  Besides  these 
elementary  s(*hools  an  academy  was  f(mnded  in  18()L  at  Somerville. 
Dr.  Messier  j^nves  an  accx)nnt  of  its  origin  in  his  Ontennial  History 
of  Somerset  County.  A  number  of  giMitlenn*n  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Fonrth  of  July.  After  the  exercises  were  conipletecl  the  gentlemen 
pn^sent  en^a<:ed  iu  a  free  conversation  concerning;  the  establishment  of 
a  classical  scIkk)!,  where  young  men  nii^lit  be  iustructeil  in  Latin  and 
Greek  and  prepartMl  to  ent^T  collep*.  ImnuMliate  steps  were  taken 
and  a  subscription  started,  which  ainounte<l  to  ^1,7(11.  A  buihling  was 
erected  and  the  s4*lio<»l  waso|MMied  in  18<)2.  The  prict' of  tuition  was  at 
first  fixed  at  ^  i  a  (quarter,  but  was  af  terwanls  raised  to  i<r>.    The  school 


wa«  charter«<l  in  18t*t  ami  lor  n  time  contium-il  t>i  proKper.  Witli 
varioutt  fortiinos  it  la9t«d  to  IHoTi.  There  amae  au  active  contovvarey 
iiboiit  the  iisivof  tliu  bniWiug  tbrapublif.  scliool.biit  thotrust^t'sof  tlio 
public  8f;bool  finally  resolved  ti>  erect  aiiotlier  biii!<iiiig  belter  suited  for 
■chool  purpoHi's,  Tlie  old  academy  lot  aud  building  were  therefore  put 
np  at  auction  and  sold  and  ttie  proceeds  distributed  among  Che  original 
snbacribera  or  tlieir  heirs  or  assigns. 

The  first  acboolhouse  iu  Bound  Brook  stood  near  the  l*rcsbyterian 
Cburch,  uid  on  aslte  which  is  now  included  iu  the  church  grounds,  adja- 
eent  to  the  graveyanl.  The  first  teacher  seems  to  have  been  employed 
about  llii.  Others  succeeded  bim,  and  a  new  building  called  the 
Academy  was  built  in  the  j'ear  1800  with  the  bequest  of  £.~}(H>  left  by 
Uichavl  Field,'  who  died  in  17!t2.  In  this  building  Isaac  Toucey,  who, 
long  atlerwards.  was  President  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
once  n  teacher.  Ttie  old  academy  was  finally  demolished  in  II^-jT,  and 
DO  school  of  a  seeondary  chai'acter  has  since  been  established. 

Besides  the  Somerville  academy  for  buys  there  was  begun,  iu  184S.  a 
flchool  for  girls  called  the  Somerset  Institute  for  Young  Ladies.  John 
8everance.of  MasBa*^b^8etl8,  was  the  first  principal.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether a  Hoccessful  enb-H-prise,  but  with  a  great  variety  of  fortnne 
continued  down  to  recent  times. 

The  only  other  secondary  school  of  jiromiuetice  in  the  county  was  a 
clasKJcal  school  established  at  Basking  Hidge  by  the  Itev.  Samuel  Ken- 
nedy, M.  1).,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  1750. 
Ho  WHS  a  Scotch  man,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  an  accomplished 
classical  scholar.  The  school  prospered  under  Dr.  Kennedy's  energetic 
BtaaagvnioDt,  and  after  hia  death  was  even  more  successful  under  his 
■aeoooor,  Itev.  liotHTt  Finley.who  began  his  pastoral  services  iu  179S. 
Here  he  coutinueil  until,  in  1817,  be  was  elected  preaideut  of  the  Cni- 
Tersitjr  of  Georgia.  Ouriug  the  history  of  this  school  an  unnsna) 
namber  of  prominent  men  were  educated  here,  who  received  their  first 
i»a|iinition  from  these  men  of  genius  who  presitted  over  this  little  insti- 
tntion.  _. 

SUSSEX    COUNTY.  f 

ciirly  i*cho<dji  in  Sussex  Couotj-  were  of  the  most  prbnitivt 
For  InHtauce,  here  is  a  deHcription  of  au  old-time  school  ph 
H*-voliili»nary  war : 

ihx  fiHil  «r  a  led^  of  tkcUb  nl  Ihv  liewl  of  tlie  Citptain'a  HiV 

•wnrd  by  J»ri>ti  I{(iniljri><>k.     II  vua  built  uf  lo^'i,  van  l)i  fi«t  u 

with  m  mof  orbfntnU  butteoeil  with  slabs.     The  floor  tmsofTOi 

WM  ito  oillnK.  tlie  rafters  uiil  erosBtxtAiiis  being  open  Tnim  hti 

Mood  araaDiI  ■  liollow  niaare.     A  ruJs  desk  fur  writing  fsved  tlv 

rkleb  wa*  pteirml  by  a  winilow.    The  itoor  wm  cnt  in  two  pari 


'■  CratBunial  Hialorj-  ofSuiuerwit  L'onnt;,  ; 
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Little  is  known  of  the  edncation  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution. As  the  early  settlers  were  mostiy  meu  of  intelligenoe  and 
enterprise,  it  may  be  presamed  that  they  had  schools  for  the  edoeatloii 
of  their  I'liildren  wherever  the  settlements  were  safflciently  advanced. 
The  more  wealthy  citizens  sent  their  sons  to  Princeton  and  Rntgen, 
and  some  even  sent  them  to  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  The  clergy- 
wen  were  in  the  early  times  almost  always  school-teachers  as  well,  and 
in  any  case  were  the  leaders  iji  promoting  plans  for  higher  edncation. 

It  was  in  this  <*oanty  that  Itov.  Ellas  Van  Benschoteu  preached  toths 
congregations  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Ohorch.  In  1814  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of  $14,640^  which  was  by  his  will  increased  to  $17,|0M^  to  the  gen- 
eral synod  and  the  trustees  of  Queen^s  College  joiiit|yy  Ibr  the  jiurpose 
of  aiding  ^^  pious  youth  "  to  obtain  an  education  raitable  for  the  ministry. 
The  fund  has  been  faithfully  administered  and  has  helped  many  young 
men  in  the  manner  intended,  and  nowamoants  to  more  than  $20,000. 

Tlu*  schools  of  a  higher  education  maybe  enumerated  as  follows:  (1) 
In  1825  Kev.  Chirksou  Dunn,  the  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Newton, 
established  in  that  village  a  classicid  school  which,  although  small,  was 
eminently  siiccassful  and  was  the  means  of  training  many  men  of  tal- 
ent and  usefulness.  (2)  In  1828  Rev.  Edward  Allen  established  a  school 
at  Clove,  where  he  was  then  stationed,  but  he  shortly  consolidated  his 
enterprise  with  that  of  Mr.  Dunn  and  removed  to  Newton.  (3)  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Stiles  opened  in  1833  a  boarding  school,  which  was  even- 
tually called  the  Mount  Retirement  Seminary.  It  was  situated  at 
Wantage  and  had  a  very  considerable  patronage. 

In  183.'^  William  Uankin  opened  a  select  classical  school  at  I)e<!ker- 
town.  lie  had  been  a  successful  classicsU  teacher  in  various  places, 
and  was  a  man  of  genius  and  resolution.  He  came  to  Deckertown 
under  most  inauspicious  circumstam^es,  and  started  his  school  without 
help  or  encouragement.  He  began  with  one  scholar,  who  was  not  a 
native  of  the  town  or  even  the  Sttite.  But  his  pluck  and  ability  coii- 
(|uered  all  obstacles,  and  his  school  tlourisheil  till  in  1865  Mr.  Rainkin, 
overburdened  with  u^re  and  broken  health,  abandoned  it. 

I'MON   COUNTY. 

A  socaHcd  <;ranimar  scIkn)!  was  starte<l  in  17(>G  at  Kli/abethtown. 
Messrs.  Tapping:  K*eeve  and  Kbenezer  Pemberton  were  the  resiK>nsible 
heads  of  this  new  movement.  The  former  had  l>etMi  gra<luateil  fVoni 
Princeton  Coll«»j;:c  in  1703,  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Timothy  Edward^ 
as  a  tutor  to  tlu*  two  orphan  children  of  his  deceased  sister,  Mrs.  Burr, 
who  in  17r>8  had  tollowed  her  husband  totlii)  grave.  One  of  these  chil- 
dren was  the  si^ond  and  distinguished  Aaron  Huit;  the  other  was 
Sarah  i>iiri\  whom  the  tutor  marricxl.  Atter  his  sc^hool- teaching  he 
remove<l  t4»  <  'onne^ticut  and  l)ecame  a  judge  an<l  a  man  of  much  |K)lit- 
ical  imi>ortancc.    The  x>artuer  of  Mr.  Reeve  in  the  gram  mar- schocd 
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A-as  till'  son  (if  liev.  Kbenezer  l'einl>ertoii,  D.  D.,  at  onAtin 
rk  City,  but  siibseijuently  of  Boston. 

x)l  was  Iroiii  tlic  liist  succesHful,  ami  many  yoiirtg  mea  vrti 
led  ill  Latin,  (ireck,  and  other  brnucli<;s  preparatory  for  OOl 
■iioy  was  subscribed  and  intrDsted  to  tlie  Presbyterian  Giiatc| 
revtion  of  »  new  and  saitable  building.     This  bnilding  wd 
'ly  ('j)nsl meted  and  i-emained  nntil  it  was  destroyed  by  firefi 
[lie  British  tnxips, 
eiuberton  havinf;  letnnied  to  Fnnceton  as  tutor  in  tbecoUeg 
.  Ueeve  liavinc:  removed  to  Ooiuiecticiit,  tlie  ^'rammar  ecboo) 
itiiined  nndi-r  tlie  care  of  Mr.  Periam,  who,  with  one  interval^ 
pd  in  cliaige  until  Itis  death,  in  liSO.     During  this  Lime  AlexandM 
:on  was  one  of  tlie  pupils.    The  academy,  which  had  been  barntd'^ 
built,  part  of  tlie  means  beiii^  famished  liy  a  lottery  authorizd 
it.    Tlie  si-lnxii  was  successively  conducted  by  Mr.  Patrick  Miui 
Cul.  .loliri   Taylor,  Mr.  Samuel   lilackmau,  Mr.   Henry  Junes  i 
,s,  James  Stevenson,  etc.  | 

ere  was  a  yonn;:  ladies'  seminary  conducted  in  Ktizabetbtown. 
e^Jin  ill   IT.SH  biii  «as  not  hmg  contiuued,    A  French  scfaoot  was  j 
o|>ened  in  17!il,  which  was  devoted  to  imparting  to  young  ladles  i 
tlieu  i-nnint  aiioiiiplistnnents.     Dr.  PanI  Michau  for  a  short  time 
I  gave  iiieditat  jirtiires,  but  these  did  not  rei^ult  in  the  establishment 
any  ]HTiiiant'iil  siliotd  for  medical  education. 

fhns  it   is  aiiparent  that  in  these  early  years  I-'1i/abethtowii  was  a 
aci -of  a<)vani->'d  lultiire,  and  both  politically  and  socially  was  emineiik 
.  the  niovenicnis  whii-h  rcsulte<i  in  tlie  founding  of  a  patriotio  1^ 
itelligent  Slate.     In  modern  times  she  is  not  able  to  show  saoh*' 
pii'iious  institutions  as  some  of  lier  sister  cities::  but  t:he  can  ^ 
■laini  t'l  have  -j\en  the  lirst  impulse  to  Pritiietoii  Colleye,  and  t 
hel{>ed  on  all  tli<-  ;;reat  educational  movements  of  the  State. 

l>r.  PinfTiys  s.Ii.k.I  f.>r  l>oys,  which  began  in  Fishkill,  N.  T.,i 
and  ariei  i  \^o  transfers  was  established  in  Kliitabeth  in  1861, ' 
aliandoiieil  evii  in  ibe  event  of  the  retirement  of  its  found' 
i;aniieysdi>niii;iiished  and  successful  scliool  for  girls  long  k 
1h«i  [r.iditJoris  of  wdid  and  :iccomplished  female  education. 
In  K.iliway  «.■  have  early  accounts  of  the  survey  and  setti 
land-,  ill'-  iri.iiiiie  of  which  was  devoted  to  tlie  maintenance 
l>'iiin;;  till'  coiiiinuanee  of  the  Hevolution  the  income  o' 
hunl-  »a-  [iri'iiablyexiwnded  for  the  war.    Tlie  FrieiidSjV 
tlj-  To-.Mi-li:|i.  estaldj-shed  a  sehool  as  early  as  ITS.!.     The 
ir-:;.!  all'-.l  tlie  aiadeiiiy,  which  must  liavebeen  occupieii 
~  :,.-.].  ar,d  « lii.'l.  sto-Hl  in  what  was  called    Tiipei-  Ka' 
t-iiiiijnii:.  eri-<ti-d  in  lH^i^i.  known  as  tlie  Athenian  Aeai 
th*  .-f.  nTid    rresbyterian  Ohnrch.     It  was  used  as  a 
or(.Mr,./.,ii..ri  ..f  Mil-  pulilic  wlnxd  system.     It  is  al.s.. 
tjon-  ot  n..-  i.la.-e  that  Mrs.  Alinira  I.inoln  I'lielps 
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school  for  young  ladies  here  for  a  short  time,  but  removed  to  PataiMMX^ 
Md.,  ill  1841. 

Plainfield,  now  one  of  the  most  floarishing  towns  in  Union  Coanty, 
was  early  settled  by  the  Quakers,  and  therefore  was  provided  with 
schools.  Secondary  schools  of  consequence  have,  however,  been  rarely 
planted  here.  The  Plain  Held  Academy,  a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
boys  and  young  men,  is  one  of  the  secondary  schools.  It  aims  to  give 
instruction  t<>  boys  in  various  branches  and  to  give  a  preimratory  train- 
ing for  college  to  those  who  desire  it.  There  is  also  a  Friends'  select 
school  where  a  very  considerable  number  of  pupils  attend. 

WABBEN  OOUNTT. 

Wnrren  County  was  set  off  fh>m  Sussex  Ooanty  in  1824.  We  learn 
of  a  school,  probably  the  oldest  within  the  bounds  of  the  county,  at 
Uai^kettstown,  in  1707.  This,  like  all  the  early  schools,  was  a  snbscrip 
tion  school.  The  parents  who  desired  to  send  their  children,  subscribed 
for  them  and  paid  quarterly.  The  terms  were  at)Out  $5  a  quarter,  and 
if  they  were  taught  unusual  subjects  the  rate  was  still  higher. 

There  arc  two  schools  of  the  secondary  grade  now  flourishing  in  War- 
ren County,  which  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  first  is  the  Blair 
Presbyterial  Academy  situated  in  Blairstown,  and  the  second  is  the 
Centenary  Collegiate  Institute  at  Hackettstown.  Below  will  be  found 
some  account  of  these  8(*hools. 

IIIJIIR  eRErtBYTKRlAL  AC'ADKMY. 

This  institution  of  learning  was  establishe<l  originally  in  184S.  The 
h>t  on  wliieli  the  buihling  was  ereirted  was  given  by  John  I.  Blair,  and 
was  conveyed  to  a  boanlof  trustees  on  the  condition  that  the  school 
should  be  rondu(*ted  under  the  control  of  the  session  of  the  Presby- 
terian Cliurch  of  Blairstown.  The  school  was  ojiened  under  1.  W. 
Condit,  as  teacher.  In  the  following  summer  it  was  tninsferred  to  the 
presbytery  of  Newton  as  a  Presbyterial  academy.  Under  a  succession 
of  principals  it  continued  until  1867,  when  the  building  was  burned. 
Mr.  Blair  had  become  so  niiu'h  intereste<l  in  the  enterprise  that  he 
replaced  tlie  original  wcHxlen  building  by  one  of  stone.  lie  ceded  this 
building,  tog(*ther  with  0  acres  of  land,  in  lS7t>,  to  the  presbytery  of 
Newton.  lie  also  began  an  endowment  fund  by  a  gitt  of  $r>4),00(K  and 
established  titteen  free  s<*holarshi])S  for  the  cliihlnn  of  ministers  in  the 
presbytery  of  Newton. 

By  subset  1 111*11 1  gifts  he  increased  tiie  endowment  and  improved  the 
facilities  of  tlie  seh(Md.  In  iss;i  lie  added  ^ltN),<NM)  to  the  endowment. 
In  1S85  he  gave  the  scliool .'(  aeres  of  adjoining  land.  He  has  built  and 
furnished  neressary  bnihlings  .so  that  the  equipment  of  the  schifol  is 
now  in  all  resp^ets  most  complete*.  The  gifts  of  Mr.  lUair  to  this  school 
of  secondary  education  have  bet*n  about  $<><N),000.  In  ri'cognition  of 
2iM;h7— No.  1':; 7 
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what  he  has  done  in  its  behalf  it  has  been  called  the  Blair  Presbyterial 
Academy. 

The  main  building  is  a  stone  structure,  120  feet  long,  having  two 
wings  each  75  by  30  feet.  A  new  building,  entirely  fireproof,  provides 
conveniences  for  young  ladies.  A  gymnasium  hall  furnishes  not  only 
conveniences  for  athletic  exercises  for  the  boys,  but  also  a  large  and 
suitable  hall  for  public  lectures  and  general  school  purposes.  The 
ladies'  building  is  planned  to  furnish  an  adequate  gymnastic  hall  in 
the  third  story  for  the  girls  of  the  school. 

The  school  is  designed  by  its  founder : 

I.  To  provide  for  pupils  of  both  sexes  superior  advantages  in  pre- 
paring for  college  or  for  business. 

II.  To  make  the  rates  so  low  that  persons  of  moderate  means  may 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  school. 

III.  To  place  the  pupils  under  the  iufiuences  and  restraints  of  a  well- 
ordered  Christian  home. 

The  plan  of  study  is  arranged  under  three  courses:  Classical,  scien- 
tific, and  literary.  These  correspond  substantially  with  like  courses  in 
the  best  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  these  courses  there  is  for 
the  present  maintained  a  preparatory  course,  designed  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  pupils  and  fit  them  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  regular 
courses  of  the  school.  The  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  courses  are 
designed  to  prepare  the  pupils  in  the  most  thorough  manner  for  entrance 
at  the  best  colleges,  or  for  business  careers  on  which  they  desire  to 
enter. 

The  terms  for  board  and  instruction  are  as  follows:  For  tuition, 
board,  room,  etc.,  $225  a  year;  tuition  of  day  pupils,  $40  a  year; 
church  sittings,  $3;  music,  French,  German,  and  bookkeeping,  $15  a 
year  extra. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1894-95  the  following  statistics  are  given : 

Name,  Blair  Presbyterial  Academy;  religious  denomination,  Presbyterian;  prin- 
cipal, W.  S.  Eversole,  A.M.,  Ph.  D. ;  instructors,  8;  total  secondary  students,  137; 
graduates  1895,  9;  volumes  library,  1,200;  value  of  grounds,  and  buildings,  etc., 

$400,(X)0. 

CENTENARY    COLLKGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

The  Metliodist  Episcopal  body  projected  an  institution  of  learning  to 
commemorate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Metliodist  Church  in  the  CJuited  States.  This  was  in  1866.  To 
carry  out  this  plan,  the  citizens  of  Ilackettstown  contributed  $10,000 
in  cash  and  10  acres  of  land  suitable  for  the  site  of  such  an  institution 
as  was  planned.  The  managers  of  the  enterprise  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  tlie  building  only  so  fast  as  funds  were  in  hand.  David 
Canipbell,  of  Newark,  contributed  more  than  $20,000,  and  George  J. 
Ferry,  of  Orange,  over  840,000.  The  clergy  subscribed  out  of  their 
own  means  8.'50,()00,  and  their  congregations,  including  the  two  generous 
contributors  above  mentioned,  pledged  themselves  for  $120,000.    The 
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bnildin^  which  was  erected  is  of  the  most  sabstautial  description  and 
admirably  suited  for  such  a  school  as  was  to  be  established  in  it.  It 
was  dedicated  September  9, 1874,  and  was  opened  with  183  stadents,  of 
whom  1.(0  were  lK)arders.  liev.  George  H.  Whitney,  D.  D.,  was  tbe 
first  president. 

It  is  ilesigned  for  both  male  and  female  students,  who  are  taught  in 
separate  departments.  The  department  for  yoang  women  is  chartered 
as  a  college,  with  the  power  of  conferring  degreeH.  That  for  yoang 
men  is  designed  to  prepare  them  for  college,  in  which  it  has  been 
reniaikably  sueeessful.  The  attendance  since  the  establishment  of 
the  school  has  been  uniformly  large,  and  the  designs  and  hopes  of  tbe 
founders  have  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

Below  is  ^iven  a  sketch  of  the  Centenary  Collegiate  Institute,  by 
Rev.  (Jeorge  H.  Whitney,  D.  D. 

The  following  statistics  are  taken  fh>m  the  last  published  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  referring  to  the  aca- 
demic year  1891-U5: 

Name.  ('«>iiteiiary  Collegiate  IiiBtitut*';  locAtion,  Hackettatown ;  denomiuation, 
Methcxlist  KpiHcopal;  preBident,  KVv.  W.  P.  Kerguaoii,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. ;  inatrnrtoniy  14 ; 
aecoiidary  Htiidents.  l.^»0:  elementary  ntndenta,  40;  graduates  (1896),  29. 

(KNTKNAKV   <*OLLRiiIATK  IN'STITl'lK   (NRWARK   COHFBRKNCR  SBMINABY), 

IIACKRITSTOWX,  N.  J. 

ity  (iBoiwiR  n.  WHmtKT,  D.  n. 

T)h'  roiii(>r  HtiMic  wiiH  I:iid  Septembrr  iK  18(K);  the  biiildiii^  di'dicate<l  September  9, 
l^<7i. 

In  isr»7.  when  the  New  Jersey  Conlerenct*  wa»  (livide<l,  the  Pennington  Seminary 
w:i8  held  :is  the  Joint  property  of  the  ronlerenres.  In  18<k>  the  Newark  Conference 
prorteitMl  to  th«*  \«'\v  .Ii'iney  ConfertMire  its  interest  in  the  Pennington  Seminary,  on 
conilitiitn  that  tlir  Hcniinary  renniin  liable  for  itH  incnmbranren.  Thla  ofTer  waa 
accepted  .'iiid  rarried  into  effect.  The  Newark  Conference  at  itii  fM-aHion  of  IMMj  (the 
centenary  \car  of  MethiHlism)  resolved  to  erect  a  building  inimofHately,  to  coat  not 
lens  thnn  rTriJNX).  During  the  year  the  Rnm  of  $12,000  was  contribnt4'd  to  thia  object 
and  pla<  «-d  <mi  interest.  I'uder  the  act  of  incoriMiration  the  follow ing-name<l  geutle- 
ni<*n  were  elcct«'d  by  the  conference  as  the  Unit  board  of  truKt^H'H:  MiniHtent.  .f.  T. 
Crane,  .Inhn  S.  rorter,  A.  L.  Hrice,  X.  Van  Sant,  .1.  K.  Hurr,  C.  S.  Vandeve;  laymen, 
George  T.  Cobb.  C.  Walsh.  W.  11.  Allison.  .1.  (i.  Ibirnett.  .John  Ilift*,  P.  M.  French. 

Aniting  the  places  competing  for  the  honor  of  the  location  were  Hernanlsville, 
Morri>towii.  i'laintleld,  Madisiin,  Flanders.  \Va'«hington,  and  Hackettatown.  .Vfter 
careful  cniisideratioii.  although  the  citi/euH  of  each  of  thene  places  made  lilM^ral 
offetH.  it  \Na'4  finally  derided.  aft«'r  the  etMiferen<-e  <if  ixiX,  to  locate  tliAHeminary  at 
llaekcttstow  n.  the  citizens  having  donated  10  acres  of  eli:;ible  land  and  f  10,000  in 
canh.  Tlii*>  generous  gift  waH  made  by  the  following-named  gentlemen:  (teorge  W. 
.lohnoon.  \N  .  I..  .InhiiHon.  ticorge  Utw,  Alpheus  (Mansnn.  K.  i),  Howerj*.  C.  H.  Valen- 
tine. .laco)»  WeKh.  ji.,  .If>shua  Curtis".  David  Shields,  and  I.  W.  Crane.  Mr.  S.  1). 
Hatch,  of  \«'\v  "^i.rk  City,  was  selected  as  the  andiite/^t.  ami  t<»  MessrH.  (Manson  A 
IIa7en  aiMl  >Jryker  l»i  others,  of  Ilackettstown.  wa«awariled  themntract  for  enacting 
till*  biiihiiii:;.  at  a  ro<.t  of  .flOri.Miii,  whirh  fluiu  waH  Kiib>.i>i|uetitly  increaBe<l,  bv  tlio 
enlaigeiiiriit  **t  thi*  jdaiis.  to  !?ITri,(NiO.  The  cornel  -••tone  s«'rvice«»  tM-curreil  on  Sept«'m- 
ber  '.'.  witli  ...111:.  HMi  s  b\  IlLshop  Matthew  Siuip^Mi.  Chamellitr  Knnyon,  Dr.  U*.  L. 
Dai^hiell.  David  <  anipbell,  c  .  Walsh,  and  Itex .  ]..  1%.  Dunn.   . 
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111);  this  year  |I86<I)  Die  lie  v.  George  H.  Whitney,  li.D.,  was  elei'^-ed  prenidADt 
'  institute — ii>  8ii[ieriiiteDd  tlie  erection  of  t.Iie  biiililint.-,  toBoli<-it  fiiuila,  uml  to 
t  pUiia  fur  the  bcnl  aurceBa  of  the  acboo]  ulien  ojieiied. 

Wliituej*  barl  alreuily  made  a  fine  record  us  an  eiltirntor  hdiI  ns  n  irriCtir,  being 
r  of  Bi'ver;il  eilutalional  vulames,  etc.  IIi>  lind  been  ei]m:ated  at  the  \ieg% 
«  acboolB'jf  Washington,  1).  C,  (in  which  city  he  whb  born,  jinil  whiTo  be  Bpuiit 
-st  aevciiteen  ytvira  of  hia  life).  In  1854  b«  wna  gnulu.ited  from  the  Xewark 
I  Wexb'yan  Institute,  at  the  hewl  of  bin  rliins,  rcnininiug  theio  a  year  aa  a 
er  of  the  faculty.  lu  lg.'>8  be  waa  gnMlii.'ilcit  finm  the  Wealoyan  I'liiveraity 
ligli  bopor.  He  then  surved  as  principal  (if  Maocdou  (N.  Y.)  Academy.  The 
■Ing  year  he  was  eliown  president  of  the  upw  scminnrj  iit  riiieiila,  N.  Y.,l«iv- 
lat  ei-honi  two  yearn  later  iu  the  )iigb<-Fit  degree  of  proBiierJty,  with  ovor  300 

Wbitney  f  ben  entered  the  regolar  miniatry.  JoiniT 
mA  was  pa.-<tor  of  the  Trinity  M.  E.  Chnreb,  Jerao 
a  president  of  tlie  proposed  institnte  of  ]|:i>  kett.'town. 

erection  of  the  institute  building  pr&irreBBed  slowly,  becnuae  the  triiat«M 
muillin;;  tii  iiieitr  t<>o  heavy  a  debt.  At  length  the  building  was  iiniabed  and 
■ilicaticin  tc.iik  j.l.iei'  on  Septembers,  1874. 

hi);iril  of  tni'.te.B  at  this  date  were:  Hon.  (Icorge  J,  Ferry,  president;  H«T. 
-..it.  tre:,Hiirer;  lEev.  .1,  K.  Ilnrr,  1),  D.,  Bi'erotary;  and  Revs.  A.  I..  Brine,  J.  A, 
l.iiry.  .1.  ];.  y.yy.iu.  .1,  T.  Crane,  and  Meaars.  Hon.  Peter  Smith,  M.  H.  fiillett*, 
.-1  ]:d.ly,  Ilira.ii  ifhnde-,  lli.n.  .1.  C.  I.adlow. 

l.nildiii;;  is  ••(  liriek,  wilb  l>rownBt<iuc  Irimiuinga,  the  front  being  231  feat 
ly  IT  wide,  witli  a  .enlnil  pxtenHJon  of  IfiQ  feet.  It  is  live  atorics  blgb,  with 
ird  ni"!'.  ha'iii;;  :i  central  t'lwer  100  feet  high.  The  10  ncraa  of  gronnda  WUTB 
lit  with  line  Irore  atid  planted  wilb  trees  and  Hbriibbnry  of  extensive  variety. 
alti.'  i.r  til-  |>i(i|>evu  at  The  time  uf  deilicatioa  wan  $175,000. 
iiit.ilile  nii'iitiiiiL  .  mild  be  made  of  many  wlu.  rontribated  to  thin  grand  rwiltt. 
•  rt'e-t  i;ner-i  were  llcin.  (ieorgo  J.  Ferry,  aiiont  *50,000;  David  Campbell,  wq., 
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fonrliteiury  HiirietiMi^  new  litilMlu)^  turn  Iwliuii' if.vmniMliiii 
nuiam;  »  Uunilry,  with  lulditimiH  Ti-r  a  huapltal;  ii  rliKtuiixl 
minor  ImpravemouU;  Uriuiiiug  tbe  value  ol'  tli»  property  iii> 
out  debt. 

Id  the  IiiHttiry  of  tbe  lobool  nu  ileflcil  luu  evur  ooi'urred  ut  I.I 
■obool  payinj-  il»  oiiii  imy  wltbuiit  uny  nppi:>l  for  fiindn. 

In  Jane,  If  !''<,  Itic  l>ei;iiiaiii|i  uf  nti  endowuieat  wim  luaile  b 
Mrs.  Ulie  Nonin-Tit  Ihirloj,  uf  Wa»liiiiicLi>n,  I).  C,  Htablialili 
memorial  faurl,  m  liiiiiurof  licrion,»f»r»K-r«tii(lpiit  ortbeJiuti 
Brat  common  M-iiii'ut  tlie  totiil  number  of  gniiluatoe  wua  1D.\ 
MuilentB  had  I  i.-i]  oiiniUcil.  Tbe  benltb  of  Pt.  Whitney  I 
impaired  lie  i.  IT  ii  Ijih  duty  toruai^'U  his  jxisition.  ArronliuA 
commencemeiil,  Ik'  m^vored  hi*  cnnnuctjon  irllb  tb«  Inntltnlo, 
olBee  of  preiiid'-nt  lor  tnnnty-alx  yean.     Keaolutioiui  nxpreoal 

neceuity  of  hix  nulgiiatlon,  and  o»| ' —  %Imi  l"-'' •■  '-- 

•Dcoeas  of  biit  Innji  ndminlnlratloti,  mmI  u,   —  mh. 

tnuteea,  and  by  the  iiiiuialer*  of  the  .luwarK  Cooferaaov.    / 
the  retirinft  [iri.<a<d>>ul,  a  rerepllon  to  Dr.  and  Ura.  WhitD*>,  . 

gin*  were  mmln  lu  ttii>rti  by  Btiideuta  and  facility,  by  the  Iriiaieea,  by  til 
and  by  tbe   riti/ens  of  tlsckeltHiown,  with  appropriate  addrexaes,  lo  W.»., 
Whitney  replied.     Kefure  commeuoemenl  the  tnmtMw  liad  cWteil  wt  Dr.  Wbll 
•iiecesBor  tbe   itev.  Williert   1'.  FeTguaon,   A.  M.,   I'b.  1>..  uf  the  Xew  Yurit 
Conference. 

OncommeDcemeiit  day.  June  1^,  18lt5,rrcaldeul  Whitney  dclivorod  bU  final 
to  atndenta,  fuenlly,  and  eitixeru.     The  pruldrnt  eloet  wan  then  introdnnai 
Hon.  George  .1.  Ferry,  jtreaidonl   uf  the  board  of  truatvM,  and  WBleomed  . 
Whitney. 


Chapter  VII. 

EDUCATIONAL   REMINISCENCES. 


Hy  Kev.  Davii>  Colk,  D.  D. 


Sources  of  information  as  to  events  of  1853-1858: 

1.  My  own  memory,  which  is  very  distinct. 

2.  A  paper  called  "The  New  Jersey  Life  Boat  and  Literary  Stand- 
ard," published  in  Newark.  This  paper  was  started  by  William  A. 
McKain.  No.  1  of  Volume  1  was  issued  September  24,  1853,  about  a 
month  before  the  new  educational  movement  began.  With  No.  1  of 
Volume  ir,  dated  April  24,  1854,  this  paper  dropped  the  first  part  of 
its  title,  and  from  then  was  known  as  ''The  New  Jersey  Literary 
Standard."  Its  new  editors  from  this  date  were  Isaiah  Peekham  and 
William  E.  Howell,  Newark  teachers. 

3.  The  New  York  Teacher  of  1855  (Vol.  IV).  This,  during  1855,  had 
a  New  Jersey  department,  of  which  I  was  editor. 

4.  The  State  Reports  of  New  Jersey — superintendent's,  normal  school 
trustees',  nprmal  school  principars,  etc.  Also  reports  of  State  Teachers 
Association,  and  of  State,  county,  and  town  educational  meetings, 
teachers'  institutes,  etc.,  from  the  beginning  onward. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  bound  copy  of  the  Literary  Standard  (vols. 
1  and  2),  also  a  bound  copy  of  the  New  York  Teacher  (1855),  also  of 
each  of  the  normal  school  reports  of  the  first  few  years  (1855  onward). 

Take  as  a  point  of  time  from  which  to  start  October  20, 1853.  I  had 
then  been  principal  of  the  Trenton  Academy  two  years. 

Down  to  the  date  thus  given  New  Jersey  public  schools  were  on  the 
old  ''(leestrict"  basis.  Rate  bills  prevailed,  and  the  teachers  quite 
commonly  boarded  around.  Few  localities  had  felt  any  new  impulse. 
News  of  teachers'  institutes  had  reached  some  counties  (nota)>ly  Somer- 
set County),  and  now  and  then  an  institute  was  held,  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  teachers.  Dr.  Christopher  C.  Hoagland  and  John  B 
Thompson,  A.  M.,  were  the  prominent  leaders  of  these  institutes.  The 
latter  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Book  publishers  and  authors 
promoted  them,  often  supplying  the  teaching  and  lecturing  talent  in 
the  interest  of  their  bool:s.  These  institutes  started  things  a  little. 
But  the  State  never  supported  any  movements  with  a  dollar  of  appro- 
priation, f::' 
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The  State  sai)erinteiideiit  of  schools  of  the  time  was  John  Henry 
Phillips,  M.  D.,  of  Pennington.  He  received  a  small  salaiy,  bat 
Che  State  bad  no  idea  of  his  giving  his  whole  time  to  any  official 
duties.  He  was  i>aid  to  be  a  tignrehead.  His  calling  was  his  medical 
profession. 

The  conscience  of  this  mail,  however  (to  his  honor  be  it  said),  was 
alive  to  two  fa4!t8 — that  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  was 
in  a  disgraceful  condition,  and  that  he  personally,  fhim  want  of  prac- 
tical educational  ex]>erience,  was  helpless  in  regard  to  it  He  tamed, 
in  his  conscious  helplessness,  to  a  few  leading  teachers  of  the  State 
(many  of  them  of  private  st^hools  and  academies),  and  under  their 
counsel  called  a  great  public  meeting.  This  meeting  was  held  Octo- 
ber 20,  185:{,  in  the  Temperance  Hall  in  Trenton.  Representatives 
(male  and  female)  were  present  from  Burlington,  Essex,  Hunterdon, 
Mercer.  Ocean,  and  Somerset  counties.  (Governor  Fort  was  called  to 
the  chair,  1  >r.  Stephen  Conger,  of  Essex,  and  Dr.  C.  0.  Hoagland,  of 
Somerset,  were  chosen  vice-presidents;  Isaiah  Peckham,  of  Essex,  and 
W.  II.  Van  Nortwick,  of  Burlington,  were  appointed  secretaries.  The 
meetinir  having  been  thus  organized,  the  State  superintendent,  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  threw  himself  at  once  upon  its  confidence,  admitting 
that  he  fdt  absolutely  unequal  to  his  trust,  and  begging  to  be  taken 
up,  shaped,  and  guided  by  the  experienced  teachers  before  him.  Reso- 
lutions were  at  last  offered  by  a  committee,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  of 
which  I  was  myself  chairman,  and  after  long  discussion,  with  some 
modifications,  adopted.  They  called  for  free  e<lucation  everywhere;  for 
the  orirani/ation  of  associations  of  tt*achers  and  friends  of  inlucation 
in  every  county  and  even  every  town;  for  a  State  su]>erintendent, to 
give  his  whole  time  to  his  work  and  receive  not  less  than  #1,500  ]>er 
annum;  for  a  State  appropriation,  not  less  than  $l(Nl  i>er  year,  to  each 
county  for  an  annual  institute;  for  an  appropriation  to  each  district 
for  a  school  lil>rary,  and  finally  for  the  adoption  of  a  State  e<lucational 
journal.  <  At  the  same  time,  the  Life  Boat  was  adopte<l  as  the  journal.) 
A  connnittce,  of  which  1  was  made  chairman,  was  ap|M>int(Hl  to  present 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  t4>  the  legislature,  and  another  com- 
mittee, <»f  which  Dr.  Hoagland  was  chairnnin,  wsis  ap|N>inted  to  prepare 
and  publish  an  a<hlress  to  the  piH^ple  of  the  State.  Arrangements  were 
also  made  to  ciill  a  second  c<mvention  soon,  with  the  viewof  devehiping 
it  int(»  a  State  Teachers'  Assoi*iation.  These  committiH.'s  carried  out 
their  woik  with  enthusnism.  The  Life  Boat,  publishe4l  twice  every 
month,  tlevoted  itself  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  promotion  of  the  cause 
and  work. 

The  simmuhI  convention  was  held  in  the  Hayard  Street  public  school 
house.  New  I  Brunswick,  on  the  L'Stli  of  l)e<-ember,  IS."*;*.  Nathan  Hedges, 
of  Newark,  th«Mi  New  .lersey's  oldest  teacher,  was  chosen  chairman :  Rob- 
ert L. ro«»ke.  of  I>1<N)nitield,  wasehn-ted  vice  chairman:  John  T.Clark, of 
the  New  r»rnnswi«'k  school,  was  made  s«M*retary.  Sussex,  Morris,  Hun- 
terdon. Somerset,  Middlesex,  Merrei.  and  Kurlin;; ton  were  all — some  of 
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them  largely — represented.  A  State  association  was  formed.  Robert 
L.  Cooke  was  chosen  president;  John  T.  Clark  and  Isaiah  Peckhani,  vice- 
presidents;  myself,  corresponding  secretary;  J.  K.Bamham,  of  Burling- 
ton, and  H.  V.  Cox,  of  Morris,  recording  secretaries,  and  O.  A.  Kibbe, 
of  Somerset,  treasurer.  A  constitation  was  adopted  and  the  organiza- 
tion was  perfected.  I  can  not  now  give  details  of  the  meeting,  but  many 
I)ractical  things  were  done.  Lively  work  was  laid  out  for  1854.  A 
memorial  to  the  legislature  was  formulated  and  adopted.  Governor 
Fort,  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature,  January,  1854,  crowded  his 
message  with  suggestions  inspired  by  the  teachers  and  in  line  with  our 
committee  work.  This  was  sent  in  on  the  11th.  But  almost  at  once 
thereafter,  on  the  17th,  Governor  Kodman  M.  Price  was  inaugurated. 
His  inaugural  was  strong  along  our  lines  of  thought.  Dr.  John  H. 
Phillips,  State  superintendent,  had  opportunity,  through  his  report  of 
January  14,  to  give  the  new  movement  a  strong  impulse.  My  own  com- 
mittee— David  Cole,  David  Naar,  C.  C.  Hoagland,  N.  Hedges,  and  J. 
Sandford  Smith — presented  our  memorial  or  petition  asking  for  the 
appropriations  of  which  1  have  spoken. 

The  Mercer  County  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  February  4, 
and  became  a  powerful  help.  The  association  invited  the  legislature 
to  attend  one  of  its  sessions,  held  in  the  Trenton  Academy,  which  it 
did.  On  the  9th  of  February  Messrs.  J.  Sandford  Smith,  John  B. 
Thompson,  and  myself  appeared  before  the  legislature,  in  joint  session 
in  the  assembly  chamber,  and  delivered  earnest  addresses  to  the  body — 
Mr.  Smith  first,  upon  this  proposition:  "The  improvement  and  x>erfec- 
tion  of  her  public  school  system  is  New  Jersey's  real  want  of  this  time;" 
John  B.Thompson  next,  on  ''Teachers'  institutes,"  and  myself  last, 
upon  the  general  matters  included  in  our  then  pending  memorial.  The 
result  of  all  this  work  was  that  during  the  session  we  secured  all  the 
appropriations  for  which  we  appealed.  The  sux>erintendency  was  put 
upon  a  solid  foundation,  the  teachers'  institute  bill  was  passed,  and  the 
State  appropriation  to  tlie  schools  was  largely  inci'eased. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  we  were  left  with  a  wonder- 
fully in<*reased  momentum  behind  us.  Teachers'  institutes  started  up 
in  1854  in  many,  in  fact  in  most,  of  the  counties.  Associations  were 
formed  all  over  the  State.  All  the  force  we  had  was  called  into  requi- 
sition for  speaking  at  meetings.  We  ran  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  was 
increased  and  courage  grew.  The  revival  was  fairly  on,  and  everyone 
felt  it.  New  Jersey  was  arising  to  shine!  Dr.  Phillips  had  become 
wide-awake  and  was  sending  out  vigorous  State  papers  aud  deliver- 
ing vigorous  addresses.  He  had  become  a  new  man.  The  Literary 
Standard  of  the  summer  had  all  it  could  do  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  institutes,  associations,  and  town  meetings.  The  State  bristled  with 
life  over  its  whole  area.  It  was  getting  ready  for  the  next  legislature,  to 
convene  in  January,  1855. 

It  was  on  the  0th  of  February,  1855,  that  the  normal-school  act  wa-^ 
passed.     I  uihmI  not  now  indulge  in  details  as  to  the  origin  of  the  l>i  1. 
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The  first  ten  trustees  of  the  school  were  (as  appointed  by  Governor 
Price) : 

First  CongressioDal  district,  James  G.  Hampton,  J.  H.  Thompson. 

Second  Congressional  district,  Bichard  S.  Field,  David  Oole. 

Third  Congressional  district,  Franklin  Kinney,  Charles  O.  Sitgress. 

Fourth  Congressional  district,  Thomas  Lawrt^nce,  Lyman  8.  Chandler. 

Fifth  Congnressional  district,  Dudley  8.  Gregory,  sr.,  William  M. 
ISabbit. 

We  held  our  tirst  meeting  in  the  executive  chamber  on  the  24th  of 
April,  18.V).  From  this  time  onward  I  may  refer  you  to  our  tirst  annual 
report.  It  will  give  you  a  complete  act^mnt  of  our  work  during  the 
summer  of  lH5r),  including  the  steps  taken  ti»  locate  the  school,  result- 
ing tinally  in  tlic  choice  of  Trenton ;  to  initiate  the  Farnuni  Preparatory 
School  at  r>evcrly,  etc.  The  school  was  finally  opened  in  a  bailding  at 
the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Stockton  streets,  Trenton,  October  1, 1855. 
The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  (the  first)  was  laid  on  the  0th. 
The  building  was  pushed  forward  rapidly  and  was  oi>ened  for  pupils 
on  the  ITth  of  March,  185r>. 

All  remaining  matters  of  interest  you  will  get  from  the  printed 
rei>orts  and  other  documents.  I  lived  and  moved  and  had  my  being  in 
the  events  of  t  hose  days.  1  have  given  you  such  minute  early  acrcounts, 
so  that  you  may,  as  you  are  writing  your  history,  be  almost  consciously 
present  witli  tlie  events  of  which  you  wish  to  write. 

One  thing  only  remains  of  which  I  must  speak,  not  for  my  own  exal- 
tation, but  that  you  may  underatand  my  vitiil  connection  with  the 
movements  and  events  of  those  days.  It  was  strange  that  1,  never  a 
public-school  teacher,  and  having  all  the  support  and  encouragement 
1  needed  in  my  own  aca<lemy  work,  should  have  gone  so  heartily  into 
those  old  movements.  13ut  there  were  at  least  a  do/en  spirits  con- 
genial to  me  wlio  shared  my  feeling:  Peckham,  Smith,  Ilowe11,and 
others  of  Newark ;  Thom])son,  then  of  Flemington :  Clark  of  New  Hruns- 
wick,  and  several  others.  We  had  the  leading  positions  as  teachers  in 
New  .Jersey.  Dr.  Phillips  came  to  us  instinctively,  and  we  met  him 
warmly.  As  for  me,  I  had  special  advantages  for  observation  and 
study  of  things  and  men.  being  in  Trenton  and  knowing  every  day 
what  the  le«:islators  were  doing  and  Low  tln'y  felt.  It  was  iH»rfectly 
natunil  tiiat  ( tnvcrnor  Price  api>ointc<l  me  one  of  the  tirst  trustees,  lie 
knew  me  and  my  work  in  the  academy  and  my  intensi*  interest  in  the 
normal  school  project.     This  accounts  for  my  trusteeship. 

One  of  our  (*arliest  matters  after  determining  the  location  of  the 
scluNi]  was  the  selection  of  a  principal.  My  assiH*iates earnestly  pn^ssed 
the  pla<*e  u]K)n  myself.  Their  pleadings  for  this  are  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  it"  tliey  ha«l  just  occurred.  Hut  lor  two  reasons  1  firmly 
declined  it:  First,  h«M*anse  1  knew  I  was  an  academician  and  not  a  nor- 
mulist:  and.  M'cnndly,  l>ecau<e  I  knew  some  <»tmydear  friends,  nonmrd 
adapte<l  to  it  than  myseH'.  desire<l  it.  1  determined  to  stsind  by  princi 
pie  ant]  have  the  li^ht  nnin  at  all  hazards.     I  visit^nl  Allmny, lns]KHrted 
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leiits  and  methods  of  William  F.  I'belps,  came  bomo  resolved' 

111,  ami  1  got  him.     He  proved  to  be  in  all  resiiovts  the  plaiiiiar 

iii;<t;r  I  thought  he  was.     He  served  that  period  as  well  as  or 

111  anyone  else  I  know  would  have  served  it. 

,-,  IS-IT,  Professor  Thelp.s  persuaded  me  to  leave  my  academy. 

and  become  a  pi'ol'essor  of  Oreek  and  Latin  in  the  sckooL     He' 

ambition  t<i  develop  the  institution  into  a  land  overshadowiD|f 

ty.     He  eallt'd  in  heads  of  departments,  of  which  he  wished 

•one.     I  ileelineil.  but  being  pressed,  reconsidered  and  accepted. 

:ready  en  ronte  fur  the  ministry, and  iu  April,  1 85S,  1  waa  lioeQBMb 

close  of  the  sch<K)l  year  (July,  1858)  I  resigned  my  professorahjij 

on  alter  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  ut  Hast  Millstone. 

nlained  Novcinlier  1'3, 18i'i8,  retained  my  pastorate  tall  ApcU 

wIk-o  1  took  my  ihair  at  Rutgers  Collt'fj;e. 


Chapter  Vlll. 

THE   MIDDLE  OF  THE   CENTURY 


It  given  me  jileasare  to  reHiwiid  to  tlie  rtxiuuxt  for  iiu< 
sa  1  may  be  nhU-  Ui  give  reKiMJOtii  :<  m  tlic  iii^i 

In  New  Jersey.  What  knowIctlKo  i  iiii  upon  thix  lujjiv  m  xu 
derived  mostly  Inmi  triMiitioii  aud  perMinal  ttit«rooHr«>.  My  paternal 
graudf&ther's  Imrnt'  was  a  place  of  reiideiivouii  for  HiigliHli  and  Scotch 
and  Irish  and  Arneridtn  tchoolioaHtflrs;  and  the  ohl  kitchen  at  the 
westerly  end  di  his  long,  low,  red  house,  fronting  toward  the  Miuth, 
TaB  nsed  as  a  silioolliouse.  The  a4!«omp»nying  illuntration  may  be  of 
interest.  Thret-  of  bis  sous  became  school  masters,  its  did  also  three 
of  the  sons  of  my  maternal  grandfather. 

Hy  father's  ]ji>me  was  in  turn  a  refuge  for  the  young  women  from 
New  England  inid  New  York  who  were  l«ivolitT8  of  Now  -li-rBey  !who<il» 
in  the  days  of  niv  yoiitli.  It  whh  tlie  privilegi'  i>f  my  hroilieis  ^lud 
myself,  witli  horses  and  carriage,  to  bring  them  from  their  dreary 
Rcboolbonses  on  Friday  evening  and  to  return  them  thither  again  on 
Mouday  morning,  refreshed  and  invigorated  with  sympathy  and  reat; 
and  similar  i-nvironmeot  joined  with  heredity  to  produce  again  similar 
results.  Four  of  my  father's  children  and  the  three  children  of  hia 
yoanger  brother  l>erame  teachers,  as  did  also  at  least  eight  of  the  sno- 
ceediug  genenuion. 

After  Nerving  due  a]>prenticeship  iu  so  honorable  a  calliug,  it  became 
my  duty  to  travel  throughout  my  uative  State  for  three  years,  "teach- 
ing teachers  how  to  teach,''  lecturing  on  popular  edacatton,  endeavor- 
ing to  awaken  a  ;.'enerikl  interest  in  the  subject,  and  especially  to  incite 
desire  fur  a  State  normal  school. 

To  do  this  |iro|ierl.v  required  some  knowledge  of  the  past  history  of 
the  work;  and  Ihis  knowledge  was  acquired  largely  ftom  the  books 
and  pamphlets  and  dia-iiments  which  had  been  accumulating  during 
preceding  geiuTiitions.  In  what  follows  1  shall  draw  freely  n|)on 
memorandii  inadr  iit  that  time,  as  well  as  ujion  memory,  adding  also 
what  may  .seem  of  interest  from  other  sources,  omitting  most  that  is 
well  known,  ;uid  giving  s|iecial  attention  to  illustrative  details  which 
might  other»  jM-  perish  from  the  memory  of  men.  The  narrative  will 
necessarily  he  desultory  and  iiersonal,  though  I  trust  not  offensively 
80.     1  will  endeavor  to  make  it  appniximately  chronological. 
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10  first  civili/ed  people  wlio  settled  witbin  the  limits  of  the  pres^ot 

e  of  New  -leisey  were  natives  of  the  Kuropean  Netherlands,  and 
named  the  country  to  which  they  eanie  Xew  Netherland.  Th^ 
inhcrili'd  tht'  immanent  moral  life  and  st«iidfastuessof  ))urix>se, 
ell  as  tlie  rii.stoins,  characteristic  of  tbi'ir  ancustors;  hence,  educ»> 
cntnc  with  them,  the  free  schools  in  wlucii  Holland  U-d  the  van  of 

kotM  bein;;  early  transplanted  to  these  shores.' 

tthoiiKh  the  colony  was  very  feeble  for  fifty  years,  there  were  in 
period  of  lime,  almost  continuously,  publii^  schools  free  to  till,  instin 

I'd  and  managed  liy  the  colony;  aud  tlic  law  of  the  colony  requiretl 
each  honsclioliler  and  inhabitant  should  bear  such  tax  ftDcl  publit' 

■{re  a.i  should  he  coiisidered  proper  for  their  mainteiiatHfe.     AmencA 

ilcbled  t"  tUc  l>iiii-li  for  the  essential  principles  of  the  g^rviit  fnw- 

xil  systcjii  ill  the  conatry.' 

s  early  as  HL".!  tin-  West  India  Company,  niider  whosi?  charge  tlie 
ciiloiLisiscarMc.  enacted  a  law  which  required  the  est)4blishiiient  of 

'ol>:  and  the  scIkhiI  founded  April  2,  lli.'t.'i,  with  Adam  Koelandsen 

■hiHilinasUT.  is  still  doiiifj  excellent  work,^ 

,  Ui-'ttl.  .Ian  Cornclissen  was  the  schoolmaster  in  New  Amst«r(l»iii. 

ih'.s  u  j.etliioM  was  sent  to  the  West  India  Oonipanyfor  a  Latin 

Mi!in;isH'r.   priMliriiuf;,  as  an  iiidncement.  tiir  compliance  with  thu 

lest,  that 

...dil"  I  ..1  p.-i  ■...!,»  uiM,  vviHheii.i  tbcircbililn-ti  to  Biirti  h  teacliPr  will,  from  TeK 

:it,  ihi-i.  :i-.i>  linn  I  -.ii.  Ii  ii.  ii.iL'iMy  sbnil  lie  foniii'il,  wheivliy  tins  p\t,ce  to  gmt 

iiloi  Will  li:ni'  :ilt;ii I :  li.r  ivliii'li.  next  li>  CJml,  tliB  Imniit-iililii  ciiiiip&nj'  whtoli 

ae  petition  wa>  ^'ranted,  and  Dr.  Alexmider  (.'arolns  (.'urtiusoiieueU 

liisl  l.alJL)  sil I  in    the  colony,  .Inly  4,  HmH.     Llis  salary  wub  TiUll 

dels.      Me  ":is  -.ucceedeil  by  the  Hev.  Kpidms  laiyck,  who  had  been 

I  hj  I  iiiM-itiiT  Sinyvesain's  sons.-'  Under  his  charge  this  school 
[lied  ><•  lii;.')i  a  n-pntation  that  children  were  sent  to  it  even  from 

iiiiber  '':  liiii-.  i;n;rlebert  SteeuiiLiy.seii  wa«  licensed  t<i  he  a  sahool- 
tiT   ill  ilic  ti.Mii  ot  l{er<;en.     His  salary  wa.s  ITril  llorins  auDui^lR|J 

il'lc  in  -ii':iu:iiit    ^^aln]nlnl  .  Willi  some  tii'rquisites.     Among  UiHmI 
I. limed  ini-'loiTi  li<>ni  taxation  upon  his  leal  estate,  asserting  UntJ^ 
.r.hii.i<i.i   Mii-i,t    I.I  be  I'xetnpt   tViaii  all  l:i\es  and  InirdeOB  off 
i^c.  .Mill  .li  ii    I  III-  «a-  till-  .■oinnion  prjitn'i-  lliniin;h(mt  the  whl 
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Chrietuiii  world.    'Dif.  •iliiim  not  buiiig  iiDowint.  lie  resign 
ing  five  quarters,  Imt  nii  upiiuil  lu  tlin  roaiiuil  of  N«w  Xi    — 
pelled  bim  to  cniniilctc  ttie  B«eoiiil  yviir  of  Hervictt  upon 
entered.     Ilia  wim  tlip  Urst  Kcbaol  iu  what  is  now  Mie  ou 
Jersey.'  H. 

September  S,  ItHH.  tbe  country  w»a  surrendered  Ut  the  K 
the  stipDlatioii,  bonever,  that  the  iiihahilantH  wore  t«i  tie  u 
eontinae  their  own  runtouiH  am)   uttRKett.     Aic-otdiiii;]     tl 
granted  to  the  ti>wn  of  Bergen,  September  '^2,  16G8,  pro.'idn)  ■ 
persous  should  loulritmle  iu'.cordiug  to  their  estnteH and 
land  for  the  ke^-piiig  of  a  fr^<  school  for  the  edu<tatioii  oi 

From  Angust  !l,  III73,  to  Noveiiilier  10,  1(174,  the  com 
luider  the  dorainiinj  of  ibc  Uuteli.  December  2,  1U73.  t 
•et  apart  for  thi'  fr*^^'  school  of  Itergeu,  and  thix  wntt  uui.- 
endowment  for  free  itchooU  in  the  State.     DeoemlHJr  'H,  1  .'  oouu- 

cil  of  New  Nethurbuid  ordered  that  all  the  tnhahjtaiits.  witnout  any 
exception,  shall,  pnrmiaiit  U>  the  resolaliou  of  the  town  of  Bergen, 
dated  December  is,  lOT'J.and  Hobseyuent  (■onlirmatioii,  pay  their  »bare 
fat  tbe  aopport  i>f  llie  said  voorleexer  and  schnobiiaBter.' 

lu  1684  Gnilli^nu  Iteriholf  i-ame  to  tbiw  country  and  berime  one  of 
tbe  moAt  noted  >>f  the  Duttrh  school maaterfl.  1  have  t>eeii  a  maniisc-ri|it 
Id  possession  of  the  Hon.  William  Nelson,  corres|H>ndiug  secretary  of 
tbe  New  Jersey  llistoricitl  Society,  date<l  April  IU,  lOK),  In  which  Iler 
tbolf  describes  liiinsi-lf  as  ■'Schoobnct-stei'  en  uKlhiere  schryver.  ten 
dDrp^'^<l<iig<^ni»iL'k  residei-ende" — NchoolmaMtiT  and  nnlhoti/c»l  M'Hve- 
ner  residing  at  AcqnackiuioDOk.  He  taught  also  at  Hackensack  and 
^in  other  places.' 

As  early  as  l(i4ll  the  Swedes  had  settled  npon  *'the  north  side  of 
:8onth  Uivcr"  (the  Delaware),  with  the  stipalation  that  they  shonid 
•Qpport  at  all  times  ministers  and  urhool masters.' 

■  He  wBH  alM>  the  voorleozet  (ToreKader),  whoM  bminew  it  wu  to  read  the  Srrip- 
toTM  in  iiiiltlic  MurHhiii.  to  snuoance  the  hjuiDe,  koil  to  lead  the  nlngiDK,  u  well  >■ 
to  cktacliJHc  tilt!  cliiMren  <luring  the  week.  The  word  >■  often  rendered— b;  the  too 
limited  tertiin — ilmriHti-r.  precentor,  or  clerk. 

•New.li-mey  .\nlii>  wh.  Vol.  I,  p.  141.  These  dale"  ore  new  ntjrle,  the  Hutch  haviiiK 
Mflopleil  the  I  iirrcclioi>  <>f  the  ealeiidar  n  century  in  advaoci?  of  th^  Knglilli. 

>Like  otli'T  iiK'ii  or  th<'  day.  Bertholf  igielled  hiH  name  vurionHly.  He,  too,  wu 
voorlee/er  bii>1  riiii-ibi^er  w  well  an  ■■■hool  master,  tiuon  aft«r  execiitiiiK  the  paper 
Above  tueuti[>iii-ii  b<'  went  to  tbe  Netlieriuods.  Returoiog.  hv  arrivoil  nt  Haoken- 
■kok  from  /ecUiiiil  I'Vlirnary  24,  IGtU.  "with  n  \tign\  clanaii-nl  aiitiiorization  to  be 
preachi-r,  paftur,  unil  imilrncliir  of  ArquijceDonck  and  AckeuMUik."  for  Bfleeii 
jeara  thereariir  Ik'  whs  llie  imly  lliitch  preacher  in  N'ew  Jemej,  and  wni  praotioally 

the  paatiir  nl   -.,]]   tliu  rhiircb ortb  of  the  Raritnn,  as  well  an  tbiwe  on  SUteD 

bland  anil  m  I'^irrylown.  Keeble  with  Btfe.  he  fonnally  re.isjtiied  lii«  paxt^irate 
'lamb  '23. 1721,  :mii1  iIi«i1  the  same  yrar.  (llarki'DHiick  Chiiri-h  rei'orilij  NpIsod  iiian- 
.aeripts,  and  lin'  pniiled  rvpori  of  nddmiMca  at  thi'  two  liiiiirlreil'b  anniveraary  of 
In  old  I'lit'lirlmrrli  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  <><'tol>er  ll>,  1897.) 

■Haiard'-  Aiiiial'  of  reiiDHylvania,  p.  .'iS. 
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iptember  'Ji,  107r<  (oltl  style),  John  Feiiwtck,  with  other  adherenti 
ieorge  Pox,  :irrived  from  Lotiddn  ;in  the  "shii)  flriffin,  Robert 
ill,  master,  bein^*^  tbe  first  Eoglish  ebip  that  was  bound  to  this  part 
ii>  province"),  at  tlie  pla<!e  which  tbo  resident  Swedes  ealletl  Elslii' 
:,  but  \vhi(-h  Feiiwick  named  New  Suleui.  It  is  probable  that  the^' 
gilt  A  FichonlrriiistiT  with  them,  thoitgh  I  iiave  not  yet  been  able  ta 
a  record  of  tlie  thet.' 
lucation  was  part  of  the  religion  of  fltesc  people.  To  them  the 
olhonse  was  sciinely  secoud  in  importance  to  the  nieetUigfaonae 
was  usually  pbiced  under  the  same  root'  witli  it.  Fenwlck'«  settle- 
t  lit  Sateni  opened  a  school  s<K>n  after  its  establishment  and  uiain- 
!d  it  without  interruption  to  the  present  day*' 
If  Rettleiiient  at  Burlington  exhibited  a  wonderftll  deffree  of  proj 
both  in  the  ai>])i'eciatioii  of  learning  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
plan  for  tht-  sii|i|)ort  of  public  schools.  Beptember  28,  1082.  the 
il  of  MaiiMlcoiK-k.  ill  the  Delaware,  containing  300  acres  of  land, 
site  tin'  i.jwn.  was  set  apart  for  educational  purposes,  and  the 
rmc  dcrivi'd  fnirn  the  rent  or  sale  of  the  lands  was  reserved  for  the 
>i>rt  of  srhiKjIs  liii'  the  education  of  childri'n  in  the  adjoining  settle- 
ts.  It  i-  .-.till  iiwd  for  the  support  cif  schools  in  Burlington, 
li'carlii'sl  sctllcis  in  the  town  of  Newark  brought  preachers  atifl 
olinasti-rs  wilii  rhcni.  l!y  the  side  of  the  log  church  the  log  school- 
(-  WHS  <  lectcti.  ami  schools  were  established  and  supervised  by 
ch  aiiilioi'iiii-s.  The  earliest  record  of  any  action  of  :i  public  iiahin 
iiis  pi;.iplc  was  ill  lti7i;.  The  ret^ord  reads  that  the  townsmen  have 
ty  t<i  M'l-  if  ilii'V  can  lind  a  comjieteiit  iininbcr  iif  scholars  and 
rnruodations  fm  a  si-lnHibnaster.  Further  instructions  were  given 
!<■  iii-\t  Iiiwii  jMi'i'iiiiff  as  follows: 


Eun- 
rogJ 
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dtwire  it,  AH  lonch  ii«  th«y  4re  itApah)*  to  li>arn  ami  he  rupklil*  to  I 
thscompMsitf  thi»  st-nr;  uuirJHi'  bliiilariDijc  hnt  lliM  lin  may  maki 
pleue  with  tliuie  uln.  liiis-«  uol  ttiitixrHliiHl. 

The  recoi-da  sliow  that  triisteea  were,  by  voU^i  nf  th  j 

year  by  year  to  liiid »  ni^limtlinanter.  -  - 

In  16$n  the  Iriwii  or  W(K>ilbi-i<1ge  voted  that  James  I 
entertained  in  riiif  inwn  itK  a  M-liiioImaflter,  mill  be  eiii-onmg 
as  Bee  cause  to  i-miilny  biin. 

December  U\.  lii'il,  .luUn    Itoackt-r  was  (ttTered  £11    to  tea 
monthB on  trial  in  tiiis  town,  witli  tlie  |)ruviito  tbiil  lie  si:  i nti 

and  faithful  in  tlmt  employ  as  u  MclioulmiDtter  ougbt  to  ' 
sball  be  engagt'd  to  attend  tlio  ncbool  this  winter  time 
at  night. 

There  were  at  tliis  time  Ift.lKRi  people  in  the  province,  an 
of  achoolmastei'H  wiiit  sei-ioutily  felt.  October  }■*,  H:i>.1,  tbe  m  mntj 
East  Jentey,  in  »wHiou  at  Perth  Atuboy,  enacted  a  law  In  llOi^o^(tn..^» 
with  which  the  inlinbitanti*  of  every  town,  by  warrant  from  ajiistii-cof 
the  peace,  might  meet  und  ehooKo  three  men  tu  make  a  rute  and  estab- 
liMh  the  s»lar,v  of  »  KcbuolinaMter  for  aa  long  n  time  an  they  may  think 
proper;  a  majority  of  tbe  inbabilauta  to  compel  the  payment  of  any 
mtes  levied  and  uncollected;  tbe  act  netting  forth  that  "the  cultiva- 
tion of  learning  >ind  (;ood  manners  tellf*  greatly  tn  the  good  and  lH>neflt 
of  mankind."'  In  l<>!J'i  this  act  wax  Huppleine.nted  by  another,  ilirecting 
tbe  choice  of  three  men  in  each  town  tobeHii(bori/e<l  tiifudect  a  teacher 
•nd  the  moat  c<invi'tiipiil  [ilare  or  iilti-T-  wIkti-  .idiool-*  hIiohIiI  !»•  k*'|it 

Under  these  laws  schools  became  nnmerons.'  Usnally  they  were 
established  by  Ohristian  people  in  connection  with  their  chnrches.  Tflt 
in  ITOI  ('ol.  Lewis  Morris  wrote  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  1ios]iel  tliat  in  both  East  and  West  Jersey  the  youth  were  "very 
debauched  and  very  ignorant.'''  September  2, 1718,  a  schoolmaster  by 
tbe  nanif  of  John  Uicbards  gave,  from  a  "desire  to  promote  the  public 
interest,  :i^  acres  of  land,  sitnateil  aud  being  in  the  township  of  Whip- 
ponong  (\Vliip|i:iny),  in  that  part  called  Percipiionong,  on  the  north- 
western side  of  VVbippouong  Uiver;  only  for  pablic  use,  improvement, 
and  beiu'lit.  for  a  nie«'tingbonse,  schoolhouse,  barying  yard,  and  train- 
ing field,  aixl  HMch  like  hsck,  and  no  other.*" 

]n  lil'U  and  for  many  years  after  Jacobus  Schureman  wai*  school- 
master, v(Kir1<'e/<T,  and  helper  for  his  pastor  aud  brntlier-inlaw,  Theo- 
dorna  JiurobuN  I'relingbuysen,  at  New  Itrunswick^Somerville,  and  other 
parts  of  Soiiiersut  County,  as  these  localities  arc  now  named.^    May  I, 

■The  Hunt-  :iiii1  I'linctMious  nnil  llriKiDiit  CoDstiliitionH  of  tbn  PriiTinoe  of  Kew 
J«ra«.v.  tiy  Aiiron  l«uitiiiitc  aii<l  .lacoh  Spirer,  pp.  S2$  rt  noi]. 

'The  I'piiplo'H  C.vrlope'lia.  Vol.  I,  p.  fil7. 

'  (.'liiHsilinl  1  ligedt  of  tlie  [{ei-urif g  of  tlic  Socirty  for  the  PropBgation  of  tbe  Ooopel, 
1894,  p.  5L'. 

'  Itarber  iiml  liowc'n  Htitorienl  CoUi'Otlons  of  New  Jermey,  p.  3»*). 

'  Seboreiuuii  I  ii-iiealogy,  b;  UirharJ  Wftikoop,  jip.  5,  6. 
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James  Billitigton,  schoolmaster,  etc.,  froro  Eli^abettitowu,  was 
(1  ill  marria^'e  with  "Anna  America,"  at  Acqaackaiiuuck,  b;  B«7. 
iiiips  vau  Driesseti.' 
hrt  lor  the  establishment  of  free  jschools  was  antajronizod  by  the 

governors.  They  preferred  "  the  olil  British  method  of  edncatiug 
lighei'  rIaSH  for  ;roveniitig,  with  Che  masi^eM  left  to  the  claim  of 
ty."^  In  thi'conitnunicatioDof  the  governor  of  New  York,  asking 
le  approviil  of  the  <:harter  of  King's  CoUefie,  lie  biuiitly  expreutes 
esire  '-to  prevent  the  spread  of  rejiublican  principles,"' 

other  instnticcs  thi.'<  motive  cooperated  with  ecclesiastical  pr^iu-  ^ 
to  oppose  the  founding  of  colleges.  Nevertheless,  two  collegcA 
foiiiuled  in  New  Jersey  during  the  colonial  period.  The  eharteitt. 
■th  these  institutions  were  granted  by  Rovemor  and  eouuuil  acdOff. 
e  name  of  the  King,  bnt  no  copy  of  the  first  eliaiter  of  eitlteroan 
;)e  foiinii.  I'erhiips  these  origitialtih»rters  were  aevcr  recorded  ae 
shed,  lor  ti'ar  of  being  disallowed  at  court,  na  that  of  HarvfU^  hadt 

a  i-enturv  curlier.  The  tenth  edition  of  Salmon's  Geographical, 
iist<irii;al  (M;iiniii;ir,  issued  in  London  the  year  of  the  foundiiig  of 
nV  c'lilli'^e.  ciiriiiil;uiis  that  the  colonies  "ought  to  transmit  to 
I  liniiiiii  iiiil1it'ntiireit|iii>8  of  the  several  iiets  passed  by  them;  bot 
sottietinies  ne^Uvt  it,  anil  pass  temporary  laws  which  have  their 
■iVeet  heron-  tlic  (i'lvimtiient  here  can  hiive  due  notice  of  them.'' 
■ver  this  ni;iy  !"■.  in  each  of  these  eases  two  years  later  a  second 
er  was  is.-iu  d.  nniler  which  the  college  did  its  work. 
eeliiulerof  Ijiiei  n's  College  I  now  Jiutgers)  was  modeled  aft«T  tbafr 
e  <>)llet,'e  of  New  .liTsey  (now  Princeton   University),  as  this  had. 

moileted  after  tlmt  of  Harvard.  (Jueen's  College  was  so  called 
reference  tn  t'Ciii^i's  College  (now  Golnnihia  University),  which  had' 

charts-red  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  tk-tolter  31,  176*. 
■  d;iys  altt-i-  tlMi  dile.  .l;irui;iry  I,  17.Vi,  Theotlore  Freliughajrwoi 
n   his  in'inncible   svinler  Jonrney  on   horseback   from   Albaqy  til 

York  ami  New  I'.iunswtek  in  belmll  of  ;i  university  iiildw  tkl 
ice-^oftiie  Diili'li  nihahitants.  I' ndiinnled  by  the  inclementiygd 
ventLcr  .i\f\  The  ilitiicnlties  "f  Iriivel  or  Ihe  (lisconragenieUta  <rf 
netils.  Ii.*  litiil  the  lie;irtsor  rlie  |«'<>|.l.' un  the  Hndson,  the  Hack- 
■k.  the  l',i— .11^  .  :i[i.l  tin-  i::iiit:in  with  :iu  enllinsiasin  lis  intense  n8 


of  Ilie-e  [lien 


iidoptud  the  foUowit)K.J 
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rs,  Wfl  ilo  rcaolv*  in  thrao  preBCDt  iritiial  times  tu  KUivewitii 
■ad  in  the  fear  of  Ooil  to  plant  a  imlveisily  or  ■eiiilunry  ri>r  yuuDK  »< 
■tndy  In  the  Icaniail  langnmitM  and  In  the  lllioml  arbi,  ftnil  who  urn  tr 
Id  tlia  [ihilnAO{)hii^itl  Boionrna;  n]»a  thut  It  iriH^  be  ii  Hohnul  of  ihe  pri>ti[>ri»,  i-n 
The  royal  govoroorB,  however,  repeatedly  refuiie<t  tlmlr  n-""'"'' 
i-liartor,  and  it  iraN  eleven  yeatfl  befoif  they  hiic<!eede<1  in  v. 
resolution  int^t  etfeet.     Kveii  then  tlitt  chm-ter  thoy  were  abi< 
was  tnnch  inferior  to  what  they  hnd  mo  long  desired,  tbongh  it  pmn 
to  establish  a  ■'college  iii  wliirh  th«  Ainericitii  youth  mi^ht  bo  reg 
c>docate<l  a(t*r  the  tnaniier  niiil  euNtoiud  of  the  Untteil  Proviurea.  - 

■  Unoument  791,  ua  nuw  naDiborod,  of  "  tlin  Amnti^rdaDi  ciirrtttiKindanoc,"  wbi' 
pMBed  helwei'ii  the  cluaia  of  AniiMrakin  and  tli*  Untrh  luiiilsUni  lu  Ksw  York  t 
NowJerM7  hetiri'on  1I13H  and  IT93.    Tbn  orlju[tn*l  Lallti  uiuy  l>e  aveo  in  C'orw. 
Itonoftl  of  tlie  KuroriiiMl  (tbnrrh  in  Aniarka,  Mcaod  uiHtiiiii.  pugi-  3S3.    t>fM-Dni*tit ' 
VU*dupi<CHt<>  111  liDti'li.and  uiintaln«d  thv  umuwh  of  (iit>  luynieii  as  well  ai>  the  mm- 
ttwra  pmeiit.     Unfortanaloly  lbl»  dnrnnittnt  eonld  not  \m  fouud  when  tbe  «tli*ta 
wwi*  dniHMited  in  tbu  Huga  library  »t  New  Uraaawipk  iu  ICTS,     A  copy  may  harn 
Itarn  printi'd  before  tUut  iu  tbe  I'liriatiaii  IntelliRemer  or  eliwwboni. 

TbaKev.  Dr.  Edward  Tanjore  Corwln,  the offlolal  biitoriograpber  of  tba  Bafonnad 
Chnrch  in  America,  boa  recently  gone  to  Holland,  to  aeenre  the  renwlndor  of  thla 
MiirMpotidenre,  under  the  following  oomtniBaion : 

The  tJKNKBAi.  Sthod  or  tub  Ukwovmwd  Church  ui  Ambuca, 

nrntoH,  y.  J.,  Maf  1, 1S97. 
To  the  Genera]  Synod  of  the  Raformad  Cborob  In  the  Ketherlanda,  the  Sjnod  of 

North  Hollnnil,  the  Claaaie  of  Amaterdam,  and  other  eooleaiaatloal  antborlllea  to 

whom  tlii-M  preaenta  may  oome,  ttraetins: 

Fatiikrs  and  lliiKTiiKKN :  Herewith  we  Rend  to  joa,  in  our  behalf  and  with  oar 
authority,  tlio  well-known  birtorlan  of  oar  Reformed  Charcb  in  Anarioa,  the  Bar. 
Edward  I'.  Corwin,  LI.  U. 

Throngh  yiiiir  liindneaa  aeveral  yeaia  ago  we  caiue  Into  the  poaaeaaion  of  mneh  of 
your  cnrrospcm dunce  with  the  American  chiirchea  during  the  colonial  period.  We 
now  reapcctt'iilly  ri^rineat  that  Ur.  Corwin  may  be  permitted  to  lecnre  for  ns  coplea 
of  the  remaininj;  di>ciimoDta  in  jonr  archivea,  which  llloiitrate  onr  hiittory. 

Some  of  yiinr  I'ui  rexpondenoe  with  the  churahea  in  America  baa  been  printed  by 
the  State  nf  New  York,  and  we  hare  aaaarance  that  when  oar  collrrtlon  la  complete 
the  whole  will  he  priutrd  by  tbe  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  two  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Uuiiin  t'onipriHiiiK  the  andent  tiTritory  of  Nuw  Nethcrland. 

With  this  CKiiiiniiiiirntion  we  aenil  to  yuu  a  printed  history  of  theae  dornmenta, 
prepared  by  our  l>rothi-r  herewith  rniuineuded  to  you. 

Theee  credentials  iire  rnmialied  him  by  directioD  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Keromied  Chiircli  in  Anivrioa  at  its  aeasiou  helil  iu  the  village  of  Catakill  and  State 
of  Haw  York,  from  tbe  3d  to  the  Uth  day  of  June,  unno  Domini,  1896,  aa  by  refer- 
ence to  tbe  iiri  c>m[innyiiiK  <^opy  of  Ibe  printed  minutes  of  aaid  aoaaion,  pagea  49^ 
600,  may  mure  fully  appear. 

In  behalf  nf  tli»  gi-neral  aynod,  .Iumn  Uooink  TauHPSON, 

Prendtrnt. 

Attest:  William  II.   !>■  Hast, 

Slated  rl»rk. 

•The   "inauiKT  ami  ouHtoma  i>(  the  I'nlted  ProTinces"   in  the  matter  of  btghei 

•dttrKtiounerc  tho>e  nf  other  Kiiroiieun  conn  tries.    The  iini*en>itiea(fonnileil  »u  the 

model  of  tht-  srhools  of  ancient  Athena)  had  a  cmrlonlnui  of  the  aeven  liberal  aru, 

BO  called  beciiiiMt  iostractioa  in  them  was  deMoed  neoeaaar.v  for  IVeanien  (I^tla, 
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e  college  was  ]o<:ate<l  at  New  Brunswick,  aud  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob 
i^ti  Uardeuberjili,  pastor  of  the  cborcLes  nf  Kstritan,  Nortli  Itraiicb, 
tcdiiiiiisttT,  in  Somerset  County,  t)ecamij  the  liist  preaideiit  of  tbe 
.utioii.  Tbe  miiiiuscri|»t  copy  of  bis  address  iipou  the  gradaatioti 
e  lirst  student  is  still  preserved  by  bis  desneudauts.  It  is  upon 
'Adviiutages  of  eihicatioo,"  which  be  defiues  as  "tbe  improve 
of  the  bumuu  mind  for  tbe  proper  discbaigL'  of  our  several  datiet* 
rd  (iod,  ourselves,  and  our  neighbors."  Under  the  defluition  is 
Tehetiiled,  be  says,  "tbe  more  general  parts  of  cdncation,  as  read- 
writing,  aud  tbe  priuciples  of  religion,  wbiiU  ought  to  be  the 
isitiuii  of  fvery  iridividnal  in  the  commmiity.  Oonimon  arithmetic 
iome  i)arts  of  ma  I  hematics  are  necessary  for  tbe  commercial  inter- 
le  of  society.  Tlie  necessity  and  advanlni^'e  of  this  part  of  edQca- 
be  adils.  -1  sliall  not  now  insist  upon.  A  liberal  eduuatiou,  or 
■tiidy  of  the  learned  languages,  liberal  arts,  and  sciences,  is  the 
■uUr  tiling  1  ba\i'  In  view."  He  shows  that  "proper  natural  abili- 
in-  absolutely  leiniisite  to  this  study,"  and  that  "if  men  of  learn 
x'i'iiuie  abaiubjiicdly  wicked  and  make  use  of  their  knowledge  Co 
anil  pfi]H'tia!i-  their  villainy,  it  is  not  education  as  such  that  is 
ansc  ol' sueli  a  .■uniluct.''  He  insist);  Upon  a  liberal  education  as 
^*ary  to  Iri'e  a  peuiilt-,  lirst,  "for  forming  such  a  constitution  as  will 
Ir'nJati-d  friL-  eltertiially  promoting  tbe  general  good,"  and,  secondly, 

ll \e<-iitioiiiil'"(iir  plan  of  this  constitution,    lie  illustrates  these 

nu-nts  esiiei-iallj  ■■witli  respect  to  tbe  profession  of  the  law,"  "of 
i.."aiid  ■■iif  ili\  inity."  On  such  grounds  ht^  pleatls  for  eiidowmeilta, 
(ideiits.  and  IVir  tlie  favor  of  tbe  public  toward  the  college.  IncoD- 
III,  111'  adilies-.es  liiriiscif  to  several  classes  of  i)eo]>le;  and,  first,  tO 

1- Williain  liiirikliu   "as  the  representative  of  our  moat  gracioUB 

fi;;ii."  tliankjii;;  him  for  granting  the  charter,  wliich,  be  sayu,  was 
vi>i  rrei[Tieiitly  leijiii'sted  before  your  arrival  to  tbis  colony,"  add- 
■I  [ins!  rhe  iia:iie  "f  l''ranklin  will  not  only  be  seen  in  the  charter 
.,  liMt  al-o  ;.'iaieriilly  re [ik- inhered  by  genera tii ma  jet  unborn."  Be 
i-  wuiiis  ot'eneiiura<.'eiuent  lo  tbe  triistee.a,  tlic  laeulty,  the  student 
e.iTi-titinei|  the  ihcii  gniduating  clas.s,  the  undergraduates,  and 
apil-  rn  the  -mmniar  selioul.     To  the  two  latter  be  says:  "I  rank 

Im^'i-iIht  j y  .nldii-ss.  Mot  lieciuise  1  uialie  no  dilfereneo  aa  to 

riiii]ii-i-  ile|i;triuietits,  but  \'''y  brevity's  sake,  and  because  wiiat  I 
luailei  i^ei|ri.i[|y  a|iplicable  tc.  you  all."  He  Uicn  exhorts  them  to 
.  :..,-:■■'■■.    I'l'i  !■■  |.r.iiirietyof  deportment,  saying: 

■.■:.■■-    ■    ■;    'ij      !■     ■    :iriil  .lI^mtiI.   th:iii.  I.y  loitnin  vi.cs,  aloh  your  politioi 
i'   -Ir   r:.i.-i     '■   ■.  .-i  ■.  (.woril  iif  i;tiif  (i.  ll  i- Acry  \  rliil-  of  jour  parento 

!■■■         "[  l.i-.H  ■.•!].    ..    'Ill'  ;;k ri^ir    l:iiii;ii;i;ici.  ilinli'i'tir  ( tliB  art  of  reason 

■■■■■-      I.    -f..-    l.,l|..»ll|-'rM„],l,.l.   «ln,h'li!W    iK-.l.-wn    froi^f^ 
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IriendH,  and  n^lations,  and  be  ranked  with  that  odioiu  banditti  of  the  achoola  wh 
conduct  18  calcalated  to  make  society  ble«<l  in  every  vein,  and  rob  the  arduons  labor 
of  their  instriictor  of  their  just  rewarda  of  applanao. 

Finally,  be  addresses  the  audience,  and  ejaculates: 

<>,  may  America  never  want  sons  of  coneammate  wisdom,  intrepid  resolntion,  and 
true  piety  to  defend  her  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  promote  the  public  weal  of 
the  present  and  the  rising  generation! 

Before  introdncinfi:  the  candidate  '<  admitted  by  the  honorable  board 
of  trustees  to  the  depn^'ee  of  bachelor  of  arts,"  he  offers  <^  opportunity  for 
relaxation  of  tliought  and  renewed  attention  by  the  singing  of  a  psalm." 

The  name  of  the  candidate  is  not  stated,  nor  the  date  of  delivery. 
The  address  to  the  governor  is  bracketed  at  the  side,  indicating,  {per- 
haps, that  it  was  omitted  because  of  his  absence. 

Governor  Franklin  was  arrested  and  deprived  of  his  office  «)une  17, 
177G ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  his  absence  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  Simeon  I)e  Witt's  diploma  bears  date  October  5, 1776,  though 
in  consec|uen(*e  of  the  approach  of  the  British  army  he  did  not  formally 
receive  his  dei;^reo  until  two  years  later.'  But  the  graduating  student 
was  present  to  receive  his  degree  at  the  delivery  of  this  address.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  been  at  least  as  early  as  1775.  And  the  tone  of 
the  address,  so  like  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  so 
characteristic  of  the  lover  of  liberty  who,  during  the  four  or  five  next 
succeeding  years  Hle])t  with  a  loaded  musket  at  his  side,  indicates  that 
it  couhl  hardly  have  been  written  much  earlier  than  1775.^ 

Duriii^r  the  Revolutionary  war  the  college  was  migratory.  Sunday, 
December  1,  177<),  Washington  and  his  little  army  were  at  Brunswick, 
but  the  next  day  they  were  at  Princeton,  and  Brunswick  was  in  i>os8es- 
sion  ot'  the  I  British. 

According  to  the  issues  of  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  published  at 
Trenton,  May  l.'i,  177S,  and  January  27,  1779,  **the  business  of  (jueen^s 
Colleiic"  was  then  ^'carried  on  at  the  North  Branch  of  Uaritan,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset."  Tradition  avers  that  the  precise  Wality  was 
opiK)site  t\w  ton!  of  the  North  Branch  just  above  the  Head  of  Uaritan, 
in  the  houst'  adjacent  to  the  rnins  of  the  log  church  "over  the  North 
Brancii/' on  the  hill  whence  one  l(M)ks  across  Tucca-Kaimnm-llacking, 
the  meetiii;r  <>t*  tiie  waters,  straight  <iown  the  reach  of  the  beautiful 
river.     In  the  advertisement  it  is  stated  that 

tlii.H  nei^IiIiorlioiHl  i.s  ho  fardiHtant  from  hcii(li|nart<*rH  that  not  aii}'  of  the  troop*  are 
MtatioiKMl  hiT«':  ii«'ith«>rdo<*H  thf  army  in  tho  least  int«*rr«Te  with  the  tmsineHH  of  the 
rnn«*Kf.  'VUt'  t:i«-ulty  also  take  thr  lilKTty  to  remind  tho  jiuhlie  that  tho  rvpreHvnta- 
tived  of  this  Stato  have  <'nart«*«l  a  law  by  which HtudentH  are exenipteil  from  military 
dnty. 

After  the  war  the  Political  Intellijrencer  and  New  Jersey  Advertiser, 
printe4l  by  Shepherd   KoIhK-k,  at  <jneeirs  Colleiire,  was  published  at 

>  Trot  r.  S.  Poolittlr,  in  Corwin's  Manual  of  \H~\t,  p.  s:*;  and  the  lliHt4irieul  Addrt^nn 
of  lion.  .hH*f|di  1'.  itradley,  p.  UK 

'Hut  sf(*  l>i.  .hthiitnirH  Htatenient  ti>  John  Kwiuji;  in  177!^.  p.  IHl). 
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Bmnawick,  where  Dr.  Hardenbergt  was  then  pastor  of  the  nhurcb, 
ell  as  presidcut  of  the  college.  Of  the  60  young  uieii  graduat«)l 
the  college  belore  its  doors  were  closed  iu  17!I5  bucaustt  of  fiaanoial 
■ulties,  10  became  miuisters  of  the  gospel. 

e  college  wiis  opeued  agaiD  in  1S07  aft«r  the  alliance  with  tfae 
id  of  the  Iteformed  Charch,  and  w^s  devoted  chiefly  to  the  eilnca- 
of  ministers,  until  by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  April  4, 
,  it  was  made  "The  State  College  for  the  ISenellt  of  Agriculture  and 
•Ie<^'hanic  Arts,''  shice  which  time  it  has  been  more  nearly  conformed 
e  design  of  its  fonnderB. 

e  struggles  of  the  colleges  iu  those  days  were  great,  but  thoee  of 
wniitry  schools  were  greater.  The  iustrnctiunB  for  the  gaidsnoe 
overiior  Bernard,  issued  in  1758,  directed  that — 

hooliiiaBtiT  )'K  lii'iii -.forth  i»!nnitted  to  comi'  from  Englnmi  on<i  to  keep  Bobool 
<1  proviiKc  u-KliDiit  the  liceDse  of  said  Bitilii>|>  of  London;  aaii  that  uo  other 
II.  now  iheri-  oi-  tliai  bIi.iII  come  from  othiT  iiai'tH,  shull  be  B-ilniitted  to  k«ep 
1  ill  iliat  onr  Bai'l  iirovinceof  Nevr  Jorsey  .viiliool.  your  liconse  liret  obtftfned.' 

i?-  ri-striction  was  necessary,  since  tlie  country  was  full  of  adven- 
s,  iiiaiiy  of  them  of  bad  habits,  who  palmed  themselves  off  as 
teti-iit  instiurtiirs.  Among  these  were  university  griiduates  of 
i\uii  jiropeiisities.  and  others  who  hiid  "left  their  country  for  their 
try's -wtd."-' 

>-t  <jf  the  tt'iu  litis  were  men,  but  there  were  womeu  among  them 

Among  these  w;is  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of  Dr.  Thomas  Samp- 

if  ChL'>hii(-  in  lCii;:l:ind,  where  she  was  boin  iu  1713.    She  was  tui 

llent   teacher,  but  her  second  husband  (for  she  had  three)  was'a 


.-.Vol.  IX,  p.  6M. 

if  tlic  tiilo]iif3  were  not  more  .■nsilj  imposed  upon  thaD  UM 
>lli>'r  I'lnntry.  Id  his  iiuloliiograpliy  I'laukliu  tells  the  Btotf 
<r  lii-<  ''  iiiseparalilo  coiiipanionH''  who,  under  FrDiiklin'g  Iilfla> 
i.li-iniiH  pnifi-hsion,  (IcM^iteil  Ilia  wife  anilcbilil  iti  PhlUd^ 
jii.kliii  ti>Kiit:1anil,  Hvedndiareptitalilelifoin  London,  changaf 

Liiiiillio  renin trj. and bei-anii- 11  " 8t'lioolm;ister  at N iftanBll 

Auerwards  li<'  seeiin.  In  li:ive  rej)i!iited,  reformed,  raSBOBS 
i<i<'  it  h.iii.iralilu,  Chnrles  Jiitiiett  Fox  des'Tibed  Liiu  as  "ttl 
<  i.ii'ii<'~-i  ati.l  diligoure,''  lie  via*  cored  of  bia  ambition  tp 
'.r,,.'  |>(ll.>ii.'.l  liini  ill  tlieHiiiii'iad  with—  | 

ii:.,  i.iv.pIv.s.  uliile  lialpli  Id  f.vntliw  hnwls,  j 

I  N,;.!,,..  iiii,-l,ll,ia.-,.ns;  answer  hiliL,  je  owlsl  "  '     \ 

t'>  AiMenru.  \,:,t  .lie.)  at  (.'lo'swiok  in  ]Tli2.     The  ntiiy  aoGiO&ia 
-1,1.1   A,:i^  1,.  K,-ii.l  li.T   ill)-  l'-r..iiiUliD,  aft.T  Ilia   birth  oj 
-   II  nil.'  «;is  Kt-iiJjiUiiii  rraiikliii  (in it iy lies),  ii  "  piete"  of 
11"].. 11x1  iii<Mnw)iik-hiul>«-<'oni.-»..rtliynii.-inl>erNofth«So< 
■  :-.ri.   ...I-  niailv  nil.)  KHriiifiK-,  in  gii;.kiT  style,  for  him 

TitraM  <,f  till'  blue  ci>lor  u'itb  ili.'>i>b'  aii<!  with  the i 

Ki.  i.ii  iituutioii  lotli.-  |iror(.«-i f  tb,.  family  to  the  mw 

.■..|   i-  -nil  r.iiiciiiii.-icil  In  rbil:i.lplplii:i.     Oiu>  of  thsM 
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tlioroii^lily  worthless  one.  She  was  a  young  widow  when  she  came  to 
this  country,  where  she  married  a  schoolmaster,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her  for  her  dancing.  He  kept  school  on  Long  Island,  and  was  very 
drunken  and  profane.  At  last  she  had  his  permission  to  visit  her  rela- 
tives in  PenuHylvania.    She  says: 

My  liUHl>and  acrompanifd  mo  to  the  Blazing  Star  Ferry,  saw  me  aafely  over,  and 
then  retnnicd.  In  the  way  I  feU  from  uiy  horse  and  for  aeveral  daye  was  unable  to 
travel.  I  uboilo  at  tho  houHe  <»f  an  honest  I>ntehniaD,  who,  wtth  hie  wife,  paid  me 
the  utnioAt  attention  and  would  have  no  recoropeniie  for  their  trouble.  I  loft  them 
with  mMitiiiieiits  of  deep  gratitnde  fur  their  extraordinary  kindneas,  and  thoy  eharged 
me  if  ev«'r  I  came  that  way  again  to  call  and  lodge  there. 

She  reached  Philadelphia  in  safety  and  her  husband  followed  her 
thither.  Tliey  went  to  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  and  there  heard  that 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  schoolmistress  were  needed  at  Freehold,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  wlii(*h  place  they  accordingly  set  outJ 

In  the  account  of  her  life  she  writes: 

In  our  way  to  Freehold,  as  we  came  to  [tho  Friends'  meetinghonae  at]  Stonj 
Brook,  my  husband  turned  toward  nie  and  tauntingly  said,  **  Here's  one  of  Satan'a 
synagogues ;  dun't  you  long  to  be  in  itf  I  hope  to  see  you  cured  of  your  new  religion." 
A  little  further  on  we  came  to  a  large  run  of  water  over  which  there  was  no  bridge, 
and  being  Htrau^ern  w«*  knew  no  way  to  avoid  pasHing  through  it.  He  carried  over 
our  elotheH,  whieh  we  hail  in  bundles;  and,  taking  off  my  shoes,  I  walkeil  through 
in  my  storkiii^^H.  It  whh  in  the  twelfth  month;  the  weather  was  very  etdd,  and  a 
fall  of  8UOW  lay  (»n  the  ground. 

After  walking  nearly  a  mile  we  came  to  a  house,  which  proveil  to  Im*  a  sort  of  tav- 
ern. My  IniHbaud  called  for  some  spiritnoiiH  li<iuors,  and  I  got  some  weakene<l  elder 
mulled,  whiih  n>ndcre<l  me  extremely  siok;  so  that  after  we  wen*  a  little  past  the 
house,  Ucin^  too  faint  to  proceed,  I  fell  down.     **  What's  the  matter  now,"  said  m}* 

■ 

■  She  8a>  s :  "In  our  way  to  Freehold  we  visited  the  kind  Dutchman  whom  I  have 
menti<med  in  a  former  part  of  this  narrative,  lie  made  us  welcome,  and  invited  us 
to  pas>  a  day  or  t\\o  with  them.  Unring  our  stay  we  went  to  a  large  meeting  of 
PreHbyterians.  held  not  only  for  worship  but  business.  In  particular  the  trial  of  one 
of  their  pricHts,  who  had  been  charged  with  drunkenness,  was  t<»  come  on.  I  per- 
ceiveil  hucli  great  divisions  among  the  people  r«*specting  who  should  bt*  their  shep- 
henl  that  I  pititd  them.  Some  insisted  on  having  the  old  offender  restored;  others 
wished  to  liav<'  a  vtMiug  man  the}'  had  had  on  trial  some  weeks;  others,  again, 
were  for  Kendin^  t<»  New  Knglund  tor  a  minister.  In  reply,  one  who  addretuied  him- 
self to  tlie  4-lii«'f  speaker  ob<«erved :  'Sir,  when  we  have  l»een  at  the  expense  (\^liieh 
will  not  lie  tritinm.i  of*  fetching  tliiH  gentleman  from  New  Kngland.  perhaps  he'll  not 
stay  with  hh.'  'Don't  you  know  how  to  make  him  stayf'naid  another.  *No.  nir.' 
'I'll  tell  \<Mi:  ^i\e  him  a  large  salary  and  1*11  engage  he'll  stay.*  I  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  d<ltat«-,  antl  moHt  plainly  it  ap|N>ared  t4>  me  that  thes«*  mercenary  crea- 
tures weri'  all  si  tuated  hy  one  and  the  same  motive,  which  was  not  the  regard  for 
souls,  but  the  lnv«*  of  moiiey."  This  was  in  ITM  or  1737,  ut  the  trial  of  the  Uev. 
.loM-ph  Morgan,  pastor  at  Hopewell.  The  "kind  Dutchman '' was  |»robably  I'eter 
Lott.  who  wa><  on<-  nf  the  uitnesnes  ut  the  trial.  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  first  graduate 
of  Yah*  Colh'^e.  and  liad  been  a  niiuiHter  ut  I'reeholtl  lN*fore  coniin;;  to  IIo]>ewell. 
He  learned  Dnt<  ii  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  to  tlnis<*  who  wen*  scatteretl  abroad, 
and  ultnnatcl\  difd  wliih*  nn  an  evangeli/ing  tour  on  the  .lersey  couMt.  (S4»eThe 
History  of  the  PieHbyterian  ('hurch  in  Trenton.  hy.Iohn  Hall.  D.  D.,  pp.  4<^'i<^7l.  7J; 
and  Corwin'H  Manual  tiC  the  Kelonm-d  Chureh  in  Anierieu,  Ihinledition,  pp.  3^),  IMK) 
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uil,  ■■wlmt.  :ire  you  (IruDkf  Whefo's  yoaf  rrligion  iiowr"  He  know  UiM  I 
ot  liniuk.  ;iiiil  :il  thftt  lime,  I  believe,  pitleil  nie,  (lUlnnlgt  he  apnke  in  thil  i 
T  Alter  1  w:is  ;i  Itttli'  recovered  we  weut  mj  .idiI  riime  Ui  anoUier  tBTpm, 
I  w«  loilgeil.  'I'he  nc5;t  day  m  wo  journeyed  a  joiing  iniiu,  driving  an  empty 
)vi'rtook  us.  Wo  Hsked  hini  t»  let  us  ride  and  hi'  niidlly  j^rance*!  theTequesE, 
knoivii  the  lime  when  I  would  not  kave  bein  siuu  iu  a  can,  but  luy  prouj 
waa  Itumhled  nuii  I  did  uot  now  regard  the  louk  of  it.  'I'hie  cart  belonged  b 
in  Phri-nabiiry  ;iiid  wai  to  go  through  the  place  nf  our  destiuatioD.  We  mmi 
le  carv  of  tbf  tt-arii  to  ouraelves  through  a  failure  nl'  the  drivoc  tind  atrived 

huBliauil  would  hiive  hail  me  stay  here  while  Le  w^ut  tosee  tLcti-aiuaafoliwne. 
htm  tio;  since  he  h;id  led  me  through  the  country  like  a  vivgahund  I  would  not 
H'bind  him.  We  ihiriTore  went  together  and  lud)j;ed  that  night  at  the  huuMof  ' 
itu-r  of  the  cart.  Tlie  nest  day  on  oumturn  tti  Freehold  wl-  met  a  man  riding  ■ 
I  speed  who,  Bi..]i]iiiig  said  to  my  hunband,  "Sir,  are  yon  aschoolmiwterf"  H* 
ired,  "Yes."  "I  am  coiui-,"  replied  the  strauger,  "to  tell  you  of  two  a 
ihiitisfH,  \i  miles  a[iari,  and  that  a  niaater  ia  wnuted  for  eaeh,"  I  tnruAd  a 
"My  diMr.  Inok  nu  uie  with  pity,  if  thou  hadt  auy  affection  left  forme,  Vhicb 
>  Ihoii  hriMl,  lor  I  ;im  uot  lonsiioua  of  having  done  anything  to  alienate  it> 
s  nil  iiji|>oriMiiit>  lo  hi'Itli-  iiH  both,  and  I  ain  willing  to  do  all  in  uiy  pown 
d  <;<-tiini:  an  lioiit'st  livelihood."    After  a  short  pnnec  he  conaonled  to  go  witk 

<•.  aernrdin;;  tn  luy  .lesirr,  we  settled.     My  lirigband  took  o 


by  ourselvi-ti  which,  tliou^-h  menn,  and  though  we  badl, 
fin;;  no  better  than  t'hail),  I  wae  trul.v  eont«it.  Th» 
y  own  preHTvntion  and  to  bu  blennod  wilh  there(^K«> 
I  uol  linked  in  with  ii  sot  of  men  who,  ho  feared,  wa«|| 
>ed  to  c'ouie  to  ourhoDHe  and  provoke  him  to  lit  It]»  Ml ' 
till  near  d^iy.  while  I  have  been  Borrowing  in  a  BUbl 
u  1  heard  him  auy  lo  Ills  companions,  "  I  can't  bttr  I 
anner,  for  whatever  rou  may  think  of  her,  I  da  IwHfll 
hi-ii  eaiiie  tu  nie  and  fa,\d,  "L'omo  in,  my  dear;  ChxllU 
:  I'll  put  au  end  !■■  thin  pnictlce;''  and  so  he  did,  jl 
.tap  at  night. 

li:it  if  be  was  In  anyplace  where  it  was  uot  known  1 
ieudx  he  eonld  do  hrMer.     Bat  I  was  uinch  .igainBt  hH 
irl  Ici  hiH  bnrt,  he  having  beeu  for  Bonie  montha  ] 

lol  :iv:iil.     He.iriiifi  of  a  plui-o  at  Borden  town  ha  « 

}!.•  nest  rfmovi-d  tJ  Mount  Holly,  where  we  BattML 
io^,1,  :iii<t  sunn  ;;<>t  our  house  pretty  wt'U  furnlRfaod,  i 
.liinii  ver>  »i'I1.  Nulhint:  Hi'i'Uied  Wanting  to  oompM)^ 
iji  lEiiiiioii  i.f  my  husband,  which  1  had  much  rsuCT  --^ 

\   I'.MTn.     He  addicted  hinisi'If  much  t<i  drinking, 
ir  patiwM 
ICO.     I  ruattni 

bich  ho  waavy 
telling  ma  mt  \ 
•  light."    A»  tt 
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■ioiu  of  drspair  oa  tbat,  ho  bvliuVMl  b«  was  predenUiied  tu  ilii 
not  cnri'  bow  soon  Go<l  atriK-'k  bttu  ileail.     I  iiniU  very  little,  t 
bittenirw  of  my  lonl,  1  briiku  uat  into  Ibcis  (.'xpreMiunn:  "  Luru 
afflictioiiB,  ami  deliver  me  hy  auiue  nieMii  or  utbor."    My  pmyer  w 
•neb  H  iiiaDiiur  tbkt  I  tbuu;;lit  it  would  linvo  killed  me.     lie  we 
wbere  be  i;«t  diiiuk,  and  Duliit^d  to  go  oa  n  Doiuiriou  iioltlier  lu t'uL, 
AflsrwiinU  be  was  takrn  sirk  ond  neiit  tn  Cbelwu  Iloapital.  neai 
be  died,  leaving  debta  In  Mew  .temcy  ta  the  nmniint  of  j;ao.< 

She  settletl  herKi^lf  tttuulily  tu  tbe  buHlriuiix  of  school  kf 
Burliugtoii  Coaoty.  rikI  );:nulually  paid  off  tbe  di-btit,  vtb'mh  1 
was  not  compelled  to  pay,  Ibr  want  of  «HecU(.' 

The  8ui)i)ly  of  roiiipeteot  tuiiclmrM  had   ii«ver  bwrn  «iual        t 
demaiid  in  New  Ji-rsoy.    Outiotiititly  men  and  womca  wtirv 
for  the   ptir]>08e  from  other  govenimeiits.    The  following 
meots  will  be  of  interest: ' 

TbiH  is  to  itironii  Mr.  Kiobiinl  Wrigbt,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  wb«  lately  li 
a  actiool  at  Purtb  Amlxt;.  tb'it  bt«  brutbvr,  Juaepb  Wrii;hl.  <•  ■rrivt<d  iu  U 
pans.— (The  I'entieylvaniii  tJnitettc,  September  30  lo  Ootolier  7,  1731.) 

PlllljtItXI.I>inA,  /^epUmbtr  It,  I74t:. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  Ihrro  ia  in  the  towuahip  of  [tetblcbmn  and  county  of 
Hunterdon,  in  West  JiTMy,  two  or  tlir<«  vacani^lcHi  for  MbooU,  whrrn  1*18 or  £3» u 
year  Liitb  lievu  ifiven,  witli  aei-ouituodatiouii.  Any  Hsbuoliuanlcr  well  iiualllieil  witli 
reading,  writing,  aod  uritliuivtlo,  and  wan  I*  employ  inrnt.  may  rotialrlo  .Tolin  E^iulsy, 
living  ill  Ibe  aboveHuliI  ]daei>,  and  undonbteilly  llnd  employment.^ The  I'enuaylva- 
nia  liazette.) 

Notice  is  bi>Teby  givt'ii  tbat  a  )(»*"l  school niaatiT  1«  very  mneb  wanteil  al  (he  l.aiid- 
itig.  Dear  New  KrnDsn  if  k,  when'  a  I'nll  Bi'hual  may  Ih>  hod  ai  soon  a«  a  niiuit«r  will 
settle  there,  ux  there  is  not  one  iu  till  Ili.il  iditre.—lTho  NVw  York  tiu^Plt.-,  Msrrh  10. 
1747.) 

A  guod  si'luiolniaHter  for  cblldren,  that  can  t«ach  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
1b  waiitpil  ui  liarilan,  a1i«iit6  miles  above  Bound  Ilrook,  Any  person  properly  quail- 
fieil  miiv  iti'-<'t  with  good  cncoaragement  by  applying  to  John  Bronghton.' — (The 
New  Vork  liu/eltu.  Maicb  23,  1747.) 

■  AinoiiK  ilie  nets  jmseed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  proTlDoe  of  New  Jersey, 
at  Biirhn:;Ii>ii,  in  1740,  was  one  for  Tictnaling  and  transporting  the  troops  to  be 
taieed  in  thi'<  rolony  for  His  M^oaty'sserrice  on  the  intended  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  ili<'  priiHroiitiaD  of  the  war  against  Spaiu  (which  was  declared  October 
33,  173^.  iinrl  Duded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-L'hipelle,  October  7,  1748).  Jnly  IH, 
1741,  Admiral  Vi-nion  iiud  Oeneral  Wentworth  made  an  attempt  upon  the  Island  of 
Cnba  mill  |i»nsessed  themselves  of  a  fine  harbor,  bat  were  obliged  to  qnit  it  on 
account  cif  the  great  sickness  among  their  men. 

'In  171(1  .>lio  married  Aaruu  Ashkridge.  She  was  a  devoted  preacher  among 
Friends.  In  I7.'>:t  Hho  went  un  a  ri-liuii>us  visit  across  the  Atlantic,  where  shedieil 
on  the  llitli  <•{  ilie.'ilh  month,  17.>i,  at  the  bouse  of  Koliert  I.,ecky,  in  the  connty  of 
t'arlow,  Iri'liin'l.  iind  was  baried  ut  Uallybrnmhill.  (3ome  Aeoonnt  of  the  life^  snf- 
fenoKS.  Hiid  i-\t-TciRes  of  Elizabeth  Ashbridge,  iu  Krienils'  Hiscellanv,  Fhllailelphia, 
Tweltth  muMtli.  i«:«.     Vol.  V,  pp.  H5.) 

-■TheM-  ndv<-riisenieiit8  are  from  the  New  Jersey  Archives,  Vols.  XI,  p.  260,  and 
XII,  pp.  ■.t:H\.  M 1.  ;;17.  r.l4.  TrfCt,  61». 

*John  Kfii  null  ton  was  of  the  tirm  of  Janeway  <Ii  Uronghton,  the  most  extonslve 
dealers  in  uTiiiii  »nd  i;eiierul  inercbandine  in  nil  this  region.    Jacob  Janeway  lived 

atMiddb'bnii.k ar  Hound  Itrook,  and  uwned  the  mill  there.    Jam-way  &  tlrongh- 

ton'H  accenini  iirHikx,  full  of  interest  to  the  genfaloglat  and  historian,  are  In  the 
pnssmniiiii  of  llenr>  L.  Janrway,  ew]..  of  New  UrUDiwlak. 
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ting,  arithmetLc,  viilgiir  and  deoimal,  merchants'  accoinpie,  by  tbe  ItalUu 
d(doiil)l<>iMitr,v),siiiiilrj'br»ncheBofthi'mathoiuaticB,  a8niivi>;ation,Bnr¥ayitig, 
.nd  alKel>ra,  nil  I'nri'fiilly  tanght  in  Burlington,  near  the  ootiH-honoe.  by 
u  Craven.— (Thu  I'etiasylvania  Gazette,  February  7,  1748-i9.) 
BchnDlmaattT  or  mistress  that  ebikll  come  well  recomiuended  to  Iwof  »aul)«r 
iour,  utid  can  spidl  will,  and  write  a  good  common  hand,  may  llnd  eticonragri- 
or  keepiug  of  a  Ncliniil  l>y  applying  to  William  Foster,  near  Monut  lioUy.  in 
lerwy.— (Tb<>  IVnnsylvania  Gazette,  Xovembor  2,  1749.) 

igle  peniun  h  wanted  tbat  ia  qu^liHed  for  a  Hchoolma>it«r ^  snob  lui  one  wUI 
ivith  eiicotiru'^einent  by  applying  tn  Martin  Beekmiin  or  Abraham  Uiiuionl. 
Cantan  Kivtr,  ulicini  7  miles  above  tbs  Landing.— (The  Kew  York  Oasettv, 
9, 17r*.) 

loiiy  the  adventurers  from  otiier  colonies  wbo  came  to  New  Jersey 
tausford  liogi-rs,  a  Connecticut  man.  In  1788  he  taught  a  small 
.1  jnst  ont  of  Moiristown.  Having  sorae  knowledge  ofthemistry, 
leing  thoniughly  (in|irjiicii)led,  ho  toi)k  advantage  of  tht^  oiedulity 
ty  iHJui'le  ill  the  vieinity  to  trick  them  out  of  their  money.  There 
oiig  lieeii  a  tradition  of  a  vnst  treasure  hidden  in  the  grounil  at 
(It-y's  Mriuntaiii,  guarded,  ai^eoiding  to  the  aiiiierstition  of  those 
by  the  gh(ist«  "t"  men  buried  with  it.  Again  and  again,  in  the 
less  of  ihe  niglit,  be  led  Jiis  dupes  t<>  tlie  place  wliere  the  treasure 
iii|i|iosed  t'l  lie  buried,  when  explosions  would  lake  place  aitd 
go  noi>e>  lie  ln-aril,  none  of  tlie  victims  suspecting  that  niiues  liail 
i-are(ii]ly  |irepared  l)y  the  schoolmaster  that  they  might  be  exploded 
f  pii>]iei-  niinni'ur.  White  torins  also  were  seen  Hitting  tbroagh 
llr^■^l.  and  "lien  the  eonspiratora  all  lay  Mat  ou  their  faces  witli 
a  [lieci-of  wbiif  pajier  i][  his  hand,  and  all  the  papers  were  abaken 
her.  a  writing' was  discovered  on  one  of  them  which  stated  tbattiie 
ban  f;ho8is  would  In-  propitious  aud  allow  the  treasure  to  be  takeu, 
<Ie<i  eaih  one  of  tbe  Ibrty  would  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  £12  in 

c'li  of  tile  Toiiiifv  was  jiaid  before  the  school m aster,  playing  tbe 
-,  in  a  lit  oi  iiiinxiiution,  betr.iyeil  liimself,  was  detccteil  and  imprlB- 
lli-  ])ii'\ ailed  upon  one  of  his  viciiios  to  bail  bini  ont,  however, 
JK'ij  beli-ik  liitii-elfto  parts  unknown.' 

e  gin-i-riiiri<'iil  of  ilie  colonial  schools  was  often  brutal.  It  ishordl; 
iiui  li  to  say  ot  -ome  of  the  New  Jersey  schools  what  OhuleB 
II  ~  Ailatiis  li.i~  >a  id  of  the  .Massaehusetts  schoota  of  that  day: 
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This  \»  very  strong  hiiigaa|ire,  bat  it  is  not  entirely  nndeserved.  The 
governnieiit  of  many  of  the  schools  of  the  last  centnry  was  execrable, 
and  the  teaching  was  often  not  mach  better. 

Almost  every  schoolmaster  kept  as  a  precious  treasure  a  mannscript 
volume  of  iiistruetions  and  examples  which  he  had  received  fh>m  his 
teacher,  and  from  this  derived  much  of  the  learned  lore  firom  the  mani- 
festation of  which — 

Still  the  wonder  grew 
How  cine  small  head  conld  oarry  all  he  knew. 

In  some  instances  this  was  supplemented,  and  ultimately  superseded, 
by  a  book  printed  for  the  teacher's  use  and  containing  sometimes 
instructions  ui)on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  In  172G  Isaac  Watts  (who 
was  a  teacher,  as  well  as  a  itoet  and  theologian)  sent  forth  such  a  book 
entitled  First  Principles  of  Geography  and  Astronomy  ExpIaiuedJ 

A  book  which  shows  abundant  signs  of  use  is  *^The  Instructor,  by 
George  Fisher,  accomptant.  The  fourteenth  edition  corrected  and 
improveil.  London,  1757.  Price  2s.  Gd."  (12mo.,  pp.  3S4).  It  has  a 
frontispiece  as  representative  of  an  English  school,  after  which  the 
colonial  sf'hools  of  those  days  were  as  far  as  possible  modeled.  Of 
course,  however,  the  common  schools  on  this  continent  were  entirely 
destitute  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  reference 
books.  Tliis  volume  contains  instructions  in  si)elliiig,i'eading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic;  and  also  in  letter  writing,  bookkeeping,  legal  forms, 
mensuration,  the  making  of  sundials,  dyeing,  ganlening,  pickling,  and 
preserving;,  as  well  as  in  geography  and  astronomy,  etc.,  and  in  this 
order. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  instructions  for  writing  may  be  taken  as 
si>eciniens  of  the  whole: 

FifHt,  nti<l  ]>rin(*ipally.  there  uiiHt  he  a  tixed(l«»8ir«MiiHl  iiiclinati(»u  iiiipriiitod  in  the 
mind  lur  itH  uttainiiionr ;  fi»r  I  niyAi^lf  had  n«*ver  nci|iiired  or  urrivfd  t(»  any  ]»n>tt- 
rieui*y  in  it.  if  I  had  not  had  a  Htron^xdesireand  incliuiitinn  t^i  it;  urinin);  f'nim  lH*in^ 
convinced  of  its  o\<<<llent  use  in  trade,  an<1  all  manner  of  hniiineHM,  accuniinK  t4»  the 
vemc: 

(ireat  wa8  hiH  ^eiiiuit,  niont  Hnhlinie  liiii  thought. 
That  tiriit  fair  writing  tu  perteotion  hrou;{lit,  etc 

Ni*xt  to  the  (Ifsin*  then*  ninat  he  addeil  a  Ntea<ly  re-*olution  to  |ri>  thron^h  with  it 
till  it  in  ^aiiii'd.  and  hy  a  dili*;ent  and  indet'ati«ratili>  applieation,  «ivereomin)r  all 
HiH^niin;;  <lith« ultic^  that  may  ariHi*  in  the  pru^re.sH  of  its  attainment,  a^reeahlu  to 
tbiH  4li^iirh : 

Ity  fn-4|U<'nt  nne.  e\perien<'e  j^ainH  its  j^rfiwth; 

Hut  knowledge  llien  from  lazineaH  ami  nloth. 


*  It  onahlfH  oni'  to  nnderntand  how  a  pa|HT  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  So<'iety  for 
the  Prop»:^ati<in  of  the  (io^ipel.  iu  London,  Fehrnary  W  M'SA^  eonld  have  heen 
eutitlc<l  "Ihf  hnnihlc  aiidrenn  of  the  inliahitanta  of  Sah-m  in  We^t  ImlieH,  New 
JcrB4'y."     Pr.  Watts  informn  nn  that  '*Ameri<-a  it  railed  in  ^'i^^ral  the  West  Indies." 

The  Inkik  m«nthiiiiM|,  and  othtT*«  ^imihir,  it  ha^  lii-en  my  pnvilep*  t4}  contrihuie  to 
the  lihrary  of  the  New  .leritt*y  Stat«*  ('tdli-gi*  at  New  ItrunHwick,  an  niemoriaU  4}f 
eohiDial  dava. 
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eu  follows  a  statement  of  the  iiiiplomeuta  used,  with  directioDH  how 
lid  the  jMi'u,  to  make  a  pen,  forms  of  the  letttrs,  ei  dozen  pA^eH  of 
t  sententious  sayiiijrs  to  be  used  as  "eopies,"  receipts  for  makiug 
for  keepiug  it  fnim  frecKiug  and  moIdinR,  etc. 
e  implements  aic  summed  up  in  these  lines: 

A  i>eiikiiilu  razor- met.lL,  iiiiilla  good  store; 

Cliiiii-Biiiiilrick  powder,  tu  poinioe  jmper  o'er; 

Ink,  hhiiiin);  black;  paper  mure  ivhite  than  anow; 

Kiiiiiiil  ;iud  Itat  riilers  on  yonraelf  bestun' ; 

WitL  willirij;  mind,  these,  and  iDduBl.rioiis  hand, 

Will  luakt'  tbia  art  your  serran 


reieipt  for  makiitj^  "the  beat  black  ink  iu  the  world"  nj»y  nmiad 
'  some  of  the  iiieouveuieiicea  of  our  ancestors,  from  which  we  a» 
lily  free: 

tl  •|ii;iris  uf  r^iiii  -t  riviT  water  (but  rftin  water  ia  the  best)  put  1)  ponnda  oC* 
bliit^  j;ulls  iif  Altp)ic>  (for  those  nf  Smyrim  are  not  strong  eiiongh),  bmiaed'-*' 
,'  Hiiiall:  H  <iiiiiL't-aiit'  ropperaa,  clMn,  rocky,  and  green;  also  S  oimcea  of  cteaaii 
I.  ^111.1  cleur  t:>iiii  ;ir:ibi<',  iind  2  ouores  of  rocbe  (hio)  allom.     Lot  thess  atanCi 

liri    ill  a   l;ir;;i-  nt ■  liiitlli',  cir  clean  stone  pot,  or  Piirthen  pot,  with  a  OWTDV 

J  Iu  kii|i  it  (rii-  friiiii  dnst;  Mliake.  roll,  oralirit  well  onei)  every  (lay,  nndfo 
i:iv,-  I'vi'vUi'iit  ink  ill  aiiuiit  a  tiiontli'n  tiniu,  and  tbe  older  it  grows  the  bMlttTj 

■..11  -i^ik  til.-  ^'ii...|i  1  ,-.-iiiig  i.f  walnuts  (at  tbu  time  of  the  year  when  pnliyi 
.iriii  '.ak  -aMilii-r.  ..v  -niiiil  ibips  of  oak,  in  rain  water,  and  stir  it  pretty  ai~ 
fiiriTiii;hT.  ibi'  w.itvt  ^t^:linvd  oil'  ani!  uee<<  with  1lie«auie  iDgredients  H  BboT^! 
end^r  till'  ink  -till  >Ii<iii<;i'r  auil  better. 

ider  the  liuaii  i>f  ;;coj;rapliy  we  are  informed  that — 

.iii;lisbi...ss.-8n  l.iri;.MrHi..k  (BU'lc.r  the  rteacoa»t  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean, 
iiili.n:iiiri-   Iiir  lb.-  win.lin^-H  of  til.-  ■oant-niiiy  lie  very  uo!l  duppoMd  ta  *»' 
IIl.111  1..-.OI  Tiiilv..      111.-  niiiiii'  of  their  plaiiIaIiou»  or  settlenieutB,  with  li 

N"^..  >'"ii..     Hftlinix. 

N'.i^  Iji^l.iiiii  ...Ilonton. 

^"■■^^  ir.rk  _ _.. New  York. 

IVd-  1 1 1  iirii.i  _ PbiladelpbiK. 

N..II  ,li  r«.  1,  Ka-r      _ Elizabeth ToWIV 

\iiv  .1-1  -fv ,  \\  ■  -1  ElHingburgh. 

Mm.liti.l llaltimore. 

^  irjiiii.i       I&toee  Town. 


i  heeu  greatly  used,  is 
y  Mr.  Salmon,  the  t«ulb 
II  i'\i;ellt'nt  treatise  on 
,it  v;Lhi(-  to  teachi 
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Tbero  could  have  been  littie  demand  for  the  teaching  of  geography 
in  the  schools  of  those  days;  bat  this  was  a  work  of  reference  for  the 
schoolnmsttM*.  For  this  purpose  it  lay  upon  the  desk  of  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  my  childhood  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  printed.  At 
that  time  it  served  also  to  hold  the  ^^copy  plates,'^  as  they  were  called, 
furnished  by  the  teacher  to  those  who  were  learning  to  write,  instead 
of  "setting  the  copy''  with  his  own  hand. 

The  ''  copy  plates  ^  had  been  cut  singly  fh)m  The  Writing  Master's 
Assistant,  containing  four  sets  of  apothegms  in  script  arranged  alpha- 
betically under  the  heads  large  text,  round  text,  round  hand,  and  run- 
ning hand.  They  had  been  '<  written  by  William  Thomson,  professor 
of  writing  and  ai^^ompts,  and  accurately  engraved  on  twenty-two  cop- 
per plates  by  H.  Ashby,  Ix>ndon."  The  book  is  in  (]uarto,  with  pafier 
cover,  and  originally  contained  48  pages,  but  all  of  the  "round  hand^ 
pages  have  been  extracted,  as  well  as  partit  or  the  whole  of  many 
others,  so  tliat  I  am  not  able  to  discover  how  round  text  differed  from 
round  hand. 

A  much  more  important  book  was  The  Schoolmaster's  Assistant; 
Being  a  Compendium  of  Arithmetic,  both  Practical  and  Theoretical, 
by  Thomas  Dil worth.  This  was  a  great  favorite  in  New  Jersey,  as  in 
other  of  the  United  States,  and  in  (ireat  Britain.  It  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  and  saved  the  teachers  much  labor.  The  twelfth 
edition  was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  1790.  "The  preface,  dedica- 
tory to  the  reverend  and  worthy  schoolmasters  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,^  states  and  answers  two  objections  to  the  use  of  such  an 
"assistant,"  viz,  ''that  some  boys  lazily  inclined,  when  they  see 
another  at  work  uiM)n  the  same  question,  will  be  apt  to  make  his  opera- 
tion pass  tor  their  own,*' and  "that  to  teach  by  a  printed  book  is  an 
argument  ut  ignorance  and  incapa4*ity.*'  It  contains  an  admirable 
essay  '*On  the  education  of  youth,  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration 
of  parents/'  making  nine  important  suggestions  for  coo|>eration  with 
the  teacluM*,  antl  (dosing  with  a  ])]ea  that  girls  also  may  l>e  taught  to 
write  well.  The  work  is  recommended  for  use  in  sehotds  liy  5(1  English 
schoolmast(*rsand  by  Natiianiel  Wurteen,s<-hoolmasterat  Philadelphia. 

This  book  continued  in  common  use  in  New  Jersey  until  about  18.'U>, 
thougb  it  contained  no  a<*count  of  the  decimal  currency  of  the  Tnited 
States.  Probal)ly  this  is  one  reason  why  accounts  wei'C  kept  in  i)ounds, 
shillin^rs.  and  inmhc  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  century  and  why  the 
words  "  shiliin;; "  and  '•  |>enny '^  are  still  current. 

II.   TYPICAL   SCHOOLS. 

In  th<'  last  century  it  was  a  common  practice  to  provide  for  churches 
and  colh^^es  by  means  of  lotteries.  July  2,  1753,  in  imitation  of  this 
example,  a  h>ttcry  was  drawn  at  Trent4>n  for  the  establishment  of  a 
si;h<M>l  in  that  phice.     It  was  advertisiMJ  as  follows: 

Wc,  wh(>»*-  ii.niifs  aiv  hfri>uiito  HiilmcrilMMl,  Mum  nl'  hiuiio  i»t'  tli«'  |»rin(*i|ml  tuiiiiliM 
ill  ami  alioiit  Tii'iiton.  lu'iii^  in  Home  mouBiire  wiiaiM«*  ol'the  u<lviiijt:iK('8<»t'l«'artiiiiK, 
AuU  tlaHiroiiH  tliut  thoHv  whii  art*  drprivrd  of  it  tbn»iiKli  the  poverty  of  Uivir  pareDU 
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:  tut«  tbe  ■•n-i'ttiicsn  of  It  with  ouraelves,  i^aa  think  of  no  lietter  or  other 
mI  Tor  tb:it  iiiir]Hjse  titan  tLe  followiog  ■oheme  uf  .i  MelawrirH  IhIuqiI  lottery  fur 
U  .ar-  [lii-ces  i>f  eictit  [Spanish  dollsra]  towariil  hi?ili]iug  a  hoiiat  lo  aoeommo- 
iD  Eii^liih  HUil  grammar  school  and  paying  :,  ituLsiiT  to  Cearh  aach  cbildren 
'  par^Dti-  are  unalilr  lo  pay  for  schooling.  It  l.s  pmposr'il  tb^t  tb?  boUHe.beSO 
■nc  20fe*i  wiilr,  :iij(t  ■.mi  story  high,  anil  built  ou  the  soutUfast  comer  of  Ihn 
ncbiiiiw  varil  in  Tn-iitvri.  iiuiler  the  ilinctiou  ut'  Menard,  rii'iijamin  Yard,  Alex- 
<  baoilwrs.  anil  .lolni  C.'liamUei's,  all  of  TrentOTi  JiI'<:<ro«ni'l.  The  malta^ni  ara 
aM  llnuper,  sun  uf  Itobert  Lettix  Hooper,  erii|. ;  .Inseph  Warrell.  Jr.)  aoil  of 
'h  VVarr--ll,  es'|. ;  .1iJH<'|>b  iteed,  jr.,  sou  of  Andrmv  I£et'<],  es(|. :  Theaphilna  Bov- 
jr..  sou  of  Tbeiipbilii.i  SeveroB.  eBi). ;  John  Alk'ii.  jr.,  son  of  .Inhn  Allen,  M<l.t 
■□>  I'ailoii,  sou  of  Joseph  Paiton,  esq.,  deceased;  and  John  Cleuytan,  eon  of 
amClHiytoti.  esi). 

i«  <)rat«'itig  waK  lo  take  place 

all  Inlanil  in  ilii;  rivtr  Delaware,  opposite  to  tbu  town  of  Trenton,  ntiA  Ite 
\  r,ii-d  I'V  ihi-  Inttcry  shall  ha  paid  into  tbu  bands  of  Moore  FurniaD,  otTTva^ 
»hi.  i-  UNdL-r  bond  for  tbe  fiiitlifnl  laying  out  tbe  uiooey  for  tbeaaeaklitiTe. 
r-.  th*  lii.iiiaKer-.  assure  tbe  aUveuturera,  upon  our  bonor,  that  this  Bcheow  in  all 
,n-  -b;.ll  I"-  ;is  [.iin.  tually  observed  as  if  wo  were  under  tbe  foroialitiea  lUed  in 
■!^.;  ao.l  «■>■  ih.tl.T  oi.r-idves  tbo  public,  conBidcrinji  ..iic  laudable  design,  nor 

li-  "loitcry  of  tlie  itiniiceiits"  must  have  been  planned  by  older 

I-  tbaii  Ibeirs.  I'lii;  treasure!-  was  the  well  known  [ >i )8 tmaster  oT' 
own.     Ill  lliis  «;irne  iiiiintli  ofMiily  the  Rev.  Aaron  Uurr,  presldest 

II-  i-Dlit'i;.-  ;it  I'rim^ftini.  wrote  to  tbe  Rev.  David  t'owell,  pastor  oft 
I'resliyi.Tiiiii  rimr.-li  iti  Trentfln; 

.il  •!.<  lu;.   ':■■-<  III  |>ir>>'ii|ii]t;  yiK]  i>  scboii In i aster,  bnt  Iiave  Home  fears  yrbMttxf 
Hill-  -lilt  M.i  r.(  iNt-      Olio  of  tbo  best  1  must  ke-'p  fur  my  own  use;  ona  or 
ili.i  I  ■  iiiil'l  ti    i.rKriiirid  :irt  otherwise  eni;a(;eil,     I  linvc  llirei?  in  my  intnd  MriU, 

je  i-otiij«-riMirJ..ti  idli-red  for  a  teacher  nt  that  time  was  £25  ayeoT' 

l^..u.lin-. 
I'ti'i  --'iiii-.  t'.i-  i>i  tlie  sehoollioiise"  were  elected  by  the  congwl 

r.ii  ..(   Ill--   I'li-liUrriLUL  (.'hureh;  and  iu   KS(H)  the  "certain  brklk 

riiij;:.  Willi  li  A,!-  t-ii-eted  <iii  the  lot  beloiifjing  to  the  trtisteeauf 
•■huri).  ti.i   til'-  jiiiriHise  of  a  sch oolhuii.se.  was  leased  for  nj 
;..-,. r-  iir  lii<-  111'-  uf  ^1   a  year  to  the  ]iroprietors  of  the  Trenfant 

IHt  the  [[■■M.liiiiMiiaiy  war,  Febrnary  10,  17-Sl,  twenty  of  the  c 

■  of  Trer)i>'ii  iiikI  il-  vicinity  assui-inteil  tlieniselves  together  **JH 
|.iiri^i-i-  '.1  i-i.'i  Tin;;  a  schoolliuuse  in  [he  -aid  luwu  anil  keepiDgl 
.■iilai  -  liM,,l  !-i,  n..Tiliicatiori  of  yonlli,  to  be  cuiiducted  luidet  tf 

1-1  ri,.-  -li.-iN.ii  S.|,<H,I  r„m|,a,iy." 
In-  .■;i[i,t.il    -i.«-k  uf    the  cuiii|iaiiy  was   m   consist  uf  £270,   te  I 
ib-.l    )i,;.,  .'.i;  -linL-s  of  the  value  of  CT    \l>-..  liiwHil  money,  i 

■  il  -.^.i-  -mIhvi  !  Il,  ,i-....,iji..iit  fiu-whatcvei-  iiiifiiit  be  ftirtherd 
— ;.ry.  I.>   Tin-  .-..iMiiajiy,  lo  finish  file  scjiui.j   Imildib;:.  (which 
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to  liave  been  already  begon).  The  posBeasion  of  a  proprietary  sbare 
gave  tho  right  to  send  a  child  to  school  without  any  charge  for  use  of 
the  buiUliuj;.  Out  scholars,  or  those  not  sent  on  shares,  were  assessed 
TiO  cents  each  quarter,  besides  tuition,  by  way  of  rent  money.  To  all 
the  scholars  extra  charges  were  made  for  incidentals,  such  as  for  wood 
money,  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  quarter.  Five  trustees  were  elected 
l)y  ballot.  February  11, 1782,  James  Bumside  was  appointed  teacher, 
and  in  Mareh  the  appointed  visitors  rei>orted  to  the  trustees  that  they 
found  the  te^irher  '<to  be  attentive  to  his  duty,  the  school  in  decent 
order,  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  emulation  for  improvement  seems 
to  prevail  among  the  scholars;  that  good  attention  is  {mid  to  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing,'^  and  the  names  are  given  of  fourteen  pnpils  who 
^^are  learning  arithmetic." 

In  the  first  quarter  there  were  40  pupils.  In  August  public  speaking 
was  introduced,  and  a  little  more  than  £200  was  added  to  the  funds,  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  stockholders  and  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nion*  lirnily  establishing  the  school  and  improving  the  grade  of 
its  studies.  In  March,  1783,  it  was  decided  to  add  to  the  list  of  pn>- 
prietors,  wh«)se  shares  at  that  time  hiul  been  assessed  to  the  amount  of 
£V2  IGs.  sd.,  a  siitticient  numl>er  of  subscribers  at  that  rate  to  double 
the  size  of  the  building.  Thirteen  additional  shares  were  subscribed, 
and  the  new  buihling  was  erected  at  a  <rost  of  £447. 

Al)out  this  time  considenible  donations  were  received  from  Robert 
Lettis  Hooper,  John  Cox,  William  O.  Houston,  George  Davis,  and  (from 
David  C'owell,  M.  D.)  a  lega<*y  of  £100.  The  original  proprietors  were 
Joseph  nigl>ee,  David  Brearley,  James  Milnor,  jr.,  Kensalaer  Williams, 
Jose])h  Paxton,  Stacy  Potts,  Isaac  Smith,  Isaac  Collins,  William  Tucker, 
James  Kwing.  Konrad  Kotts,  Stephen  Ix)wrey,  Abrani  Hunt,  McNire 
Furman,  iiobert  NeiUMicajah  How,  Jacob  Benjamin,  William  Churchill 
Houston,  John  Neilson,  and  Francis  Witt. 

The  te;i<-her8n[>  to  this  date  were  James  Bumside,  George  Men*hant, 
Mr.  Malian,  Peter  Van  (lelder,  and  James  Davis. 

November  10,  ITH."),  an  act  of  the  legislature  incorporat4Ml  the  original 
pro]>rii»tors  and  tru8tei»s  under  the  title  of  •'The  proprietors  of  the 
Trenton  Academy.*^ 

The  charter  recitvs  the  original  articles  of  agreement  and  states  as 
reaisons  for  incorporation  that  a  lot  had  been  ])urchased  and  a  building 
erected  'Mn  \vlii<h  tlie  learne4l  languages,  the  Knglish  and  French  gram- 
niati«'ally.  and  other  useful  branches  of  literature  are  taught  with  great 
success/'  The  <'oni])any,  however,  continued  to  openite  under  the 
original  articles  of  asscn^iation  as  well  as  under  the  provisions  of  this 
charter.     It  w:is  not  until  IS  17  that  a  set  of  bylaws  was  adopted. 

March  14.  ITSi;,  it  was  oniered  that  tlie  tuition  money  in  the  English 
school  he  rcdihcd  to  ir»  shillings,  that  the  entrance  money  to  the 
English  s<]iool  he  .V)  cents,  and  in  the  T^atin  school  $2. 

In  17ST  .lohu  Mease  was  teacher  of  n*iuling,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agree<l  that  girls  l>e  ailmitted  half  days  in  the 
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loy,  iind  tliiit  ^[r.s.  Mease  be  allowed   the  iinlurniBbed 

;adeuiy  for  her  wi'liool. 

.Imie,  1787,  tlie  Hev.  James  F.  Aimstroiig,  tli«n  and  for  thirty 

pastor  of  the  l"irat  Presbyterian  Church,  was  eiifiatred  to  oaper- 
1  tlie  ai'iuleiiiy  "by  attending  tb<?  several  schools  oeciisioiially, 
*utg  tlie  seholiiis  into  classes,  dire«tiug  the  uumber  of  classes, 
articular  studies  of  each  class,  attending  to  government  iind  order, 
ving  how  ttit'  several  teachers  conduct  tht-mselvcs,  directing  the 
iiieiatioTi  and  mauner  of  teaching,  and  ['residing  over  public 
inations;"  he  to  provide  a  proper  teacher  for  the  grammar  school,    , 

approved  by  the  trustees,  for  which  the  trustees  agreed  to  pay 
lie  Slim  of  £l')i>  ]ier  annum. 

1 7SS  the  trustees,  tinding  the  management  of  the  schools,  although 
y  satisl'aetory,  too  expensive  for  the  funds,  resumed  their  personal 
iiiteiideiice.  reduring  the  duties  and  tbe  salary  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
chool  was  now  rapidly  advancing  in  the  character  and  grade  of 
iidies,  and  on  September  lo,  1789,  it  was  decided  to  give  a  certift- 
indir  till'  seal  ol  tlie  corporation — 

li  H''linhi!.-<  :!■<  sh:ill  ]i:i\<^  Htiidicil  tbe  Kn^lish  InngriHge  graujinatioallf,  «nd 
i;iv.-  (;airnil  ;i  n)ni|ii  (fiit  knowlt-ilge  of  iit  least  two  of  the  ful  lowing  brADchtll^ 
\tr:i.  I  ii-ji  i.f  tb<-  ii.ipti..  al^.'lira,  muthi'uiiitii'B,  gcogruphy,  chronology,  hiatOEj^ 
-!l-'1  II]  ii .  iiji>r:iJ  :iiirl  ii:itiiriil  |ibiliiHOph}',  H[iirit  of  luwK  uud  iTitivism;  iUldtilOM(1 
;  riMil  «li:i(  i>  ii-ii^illj-  riii.i  in  mOiooli  of  Cii'Bar'a  Cominpnttiries  or  OvldV 
ii.ijili..-. -.   .liioMii   i>i    Sallust  in   i.atiii,  .lail  iiiiy  two  of  the   four  foUnwill|} 

rb.-  N.  v>    r.-.t;,iiiiin.  Liniarrs  ^ialnt■^l<^^.  N.inoplmn,  or  Homer  in  thsOr«^* 
11'  riiiiil.a  T,ih:n.-il]rB:iiiii>it]sorte>l  tl.<>reii> 

t-adeuiy. 

t  m  the  quarter  lor  the  BnKlUlt 
ill  who  wei-o  tangbt  any  of  tltd- 
to  ])ay  tor  them  iu  additiiHi,  a 
.iiinii,  ^S;  fi»r  surveying,  *4;  tor  gauging,  tS.  A 
Ky  the  legislature  in  17114,  realized,  in  18<)2,  a  profit 
-nil  ih.-  Iirick  scboollionse,  which  Stood  on  tbe  Prea^ 
iiiiiii->.  wa>  leased  and  the  fiirls'  school  removed  I 

i'i>  prohihitrd  the   "sclioliirs  from  shtxiting 
ilh-  I  "I]  mil  MIS  parts  of  the  city."     I'ecember  1,  ISl] 

[iit-ii(k'ii  III!  the  teacliera  "to  make  use  of  Lin^ej 
t.M.-liin-the  Knglisli  IariKiin>.-e." 

;.  it  \i,i-  lesohcd  tliMl  tin-  H'linol  in  tlic  academy 
A].iil  ii.-.\t.,-iilijecr    til  lie  ii[i.iiii'il  at  the  discr^oij 

[  !lj;,I  til.-  ;i<-adeniy  iMiililiiit;  lie  lei  out.  to  some  Btt^ 
!j~t,'i-^dei-iried  it  i'\|iedieiit.  Tliis  action  was  pMb 
lii.a.adcitiy  less  of  a  piiltlic  instjtiilioii,  and  gli 
iN-  hand.-.  acciuiHable  tii  tlic  Irnsrces. 

ij.>  hiiijiljii;.'  was  again  altci-.-d,  iiiiich  for  the  be 

;.<K>i.:!t;. 


Illy  hoy-  wvM 

.■\pcllcil  from  the 

T'.i:;  the  jirjic 

fliiilion  was  fixed 

and   KiijilJsh 

t;i;iiiimar:  and   tli 

cal  bran.  Ik  s  ■ 
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In  April,  1847,  Charles  S.  Stone  became  principal.  He  oocasionally 
delivered  sc^ientitic  lectares  to  the  HcholarSy  who  nambered,  in  1850, 75. 

September  1,  1851,  David  Cole  was  chosen  principal,  and  under  his 
excellent  care  the  school  grew  to  larger  pro|)ortionH  than  ever  before. 
There  were  143  [inpils,  and  the  assembly  room  was  bailt  in  the  rear  to 
their  accommodation.  In  1854  John  B.  Thompson  (who,  since  bis  grada- 
ation  from  Rut^^erM  Ck>]leKC,  in  1851,  had  been  teaching  classical  and 
public  schools  at  Somerville  and  Flemington)  was  appointed  assistant 
teacher.  Soon  after,  his  friends.  Converse  R.  Daggett  and  Elbridge  W. 
Merritt,  were  also  engaged. '  William  H.  Brace  and  Frederick  B. 
Brace  were  added.-  (reorge  Gerard  was  teacher  of  French,  and  Ferdi- 
nand 1.  Ilsley  of  vocal  music.  Samael  Backns  was  vice-principal,  as 
he  had  b<H'n  Hi  nee  1847.  Members  of  this  fm^nlty  alternated  in  cod- 
ductiuK  the  devotional  services  at  the  opening  of  the  school  each 
morning,  with  brief  addresses  on  moral  or  religions  topics. 

Mr.  C'Ole  resigned  in  1857,  and  Samuel  Backus  was  made  princii)al|  a 
position  he  hehl  until  his  greatly  lamented  death  a  year  later.  The 
Aclio4»I  sntVertMl  because  of  the  rivalry  of  the  State  Model  School  and 
because  of  tlie  <listractions  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  war  it  revived 
again,  however,  and  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  organization  was 
ce1ebrate<l  with  a  historical  address  (to  which  I  am  largely  indebted 
for  the  fore^oiii^r  statements)  by  William  L.  Dayton,  jr.,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  when  the  writer  was  a  t^eacher  in  the  institution.  At  this  time 
the  school  rontained  but  10  pupils,  and  not  long  after  its  doors  were 
ch)se<l.  Its  work  was  done.  The  property  was  sold,  and  more  than 
$5<),<)(X)  were  divided  among  the  stockholders. 

In  Sept4Miiher,  iss;5,  the  building  w:is  rente«l  and  it  was  used  for  sev- 
eral years  as  an  annex  to  the  public  school,  which  had  lH*en  established 
on  the  a<ljaeent  h)t  (where  the  whipping  i>ost  «)f  the  city  had  s^»od 
until  the  year  1S:^0). 

In  1702  t\w  eity  of  Paterson  was  founded  by  the  Society  for  Estab- 
lishing rset'ul  Maiiut'aetures.  Parents  and  children  wore  employed  in 
the  taetorii»s.  Tlie  superintendent  was  Mr.  Peter  Colt.  Mis  daughter. 
Miss  Sarah  Colt,  ^atliered  some  of  tlie  children  to;;etherin  the  basement 
of  her  fatljer's  residence  on  Siuulays  and  gave  them  nei»ded  instruction. 
A]>ri]  15. 1704.  at  his  sujr^^estion.  he  was  ^'authorized  to  emphiy  a  school- 
nnister  to  tea<*lj  the  ehihiren  ot  the  factory  on  Sundays,"  the  eom|)ensa- 
tion  not  to  t»xctKMl  "  10  shillin«;s  per  week."    January  25, 171M],  Mr.  Colt 

'Mr.  I>ai::etT  lii'raiiii*  aftcrwanlM  a  KaptiHt  iniiiistor  in  Muiiir;  anil  Mr.  Mcrritt 
died,  .hint*  I'L'.  ivjT.  |»:istor  of  the  < 'on;;r(*^»ti«»nal  rhnrch  at  Sali>ni.  ronii. 

-William  II.  I>r;irf  roiitiniu'H  hiH  coniim'ticm  with  e<luration  in  Trenton  to  this 
day.  Mf  wa^  th**  tlr«i  Mijiorintondent  of  srh<N>lH  in  MiTcor  rounty.  and  has  lutMi 
princip.-il  of  thr  I'ri'ntoii  City  Ilii^li  Srh<N>l  from  itn  ori^ani/atiitn  in  1S7I. 

Frftlcrii-k  U.  hi.i'i-  tan^^ht  at  Millntonr  iN'ftiri'  ht*  hvcanit^  a  I*rf»Hhyt«*rian  iiai4tor  in 
1S61.  Miirt*  th.it  Im*  ha-*  wtvcmI  for  twenty  or  thirty  xt^ar**  an  Hupvrintondent  of  the 
•rh«>«d-«  of  (  aiiiiliMi  I'Miinty.  Ho  i«»  Ntill  pn-Hidi'ut  of  thi*  Umni  of  education  of  the 
town  in  which  he  rr.sideti. 
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lefore  tbe  lioiinl  a  letter  from  John  Wri;;lit,  the  school  master,  in 
•lUfitce  iif  whivli  he  was  instructed  not  lo  irliarge  any  rent  Tor  tbe 
iiig  used  Ibr  this  school.' 
L'  a«l.ja*;ent  villsi^-e  of  Weael  had  been  settled  long  before.  About 
Willian]  Jenner  (who  had  been  a  nailor)  was  a  teaL'ber  there  (aa 
aa  also  from  1H13  to  1815,  iu  wliii'.U  year  be  m.vsteriiiualy  dia- 
ired).  Aboat  18(12  Joseph  Henderson  siiw^eedcd  Jennur.  H«  waft 
■ibod  by  some  of  his  pupils  as  "ii  fall-blooded  ICiiglisliman"  and 
nld  tj-raot."  Al>ont  ISIMJ-LSO?  Bernard  Slieiidait,  an  intelligeMt 
luau  with  a  marked  brogue,  succeeded,  and  kept  the  Mihool  up  tO 
y  hifjli  staudaril.- 
out  18:^0  Thomas  (lould  was  thfc  schoolmaster,  and  after  bim  OAinS 
3  (loetsehius.  who  "used  to  tak«  the  hide  oil',"  but  was  -'areiotirk* 
thorougli  iiistrui'tor." 

yant  Sheys  was  ao  Irishman  who  retained  ft  rich  brogue.  Hfl  waa 
n  of  line  parts,  an  escelleut  scholar,  frauk  and  generous,  and  hifl 
fault  was  an  ovcrfonilness  for  a  "social  glass."    He  taught  nntili 

e  <  ai  penii  r  sncrceded  Sheya.  Hia  successor  dismissed  the  aoliool' 
Salui.lay  ni^-bi.  |.ioniisiiig  tbe  pupils  a  sound  flogging  on  the  fid- 
];;  Monday  njoining,  for  some  real  or  fancied  misbehavior.  Bnf 
foi'  hiiinan  tuiliy !  Tliat  very  night  he  got  drunk,  fell  to  fightiag^ 
iceivfd  t"(i  sni'li  blaik  eyes  aud  such  a  general  battering  that  hftj 
I'ilianieil  lo  In-  si*i  n  by  his  |)Uj)ils,  and  left  the  country  for  parbki 

a  natnrid  (iiiiseiiniiKe  of  the  drinlviug  habits  of  the  day,  inataaoes 


III  imiat  or  tbeir  iitlontiim  to  triicliinjj  okiMreMi 
nil  I'riiiiti  Salibatb  School  Societj'  ileoIuMi  iT 
III  ofcliililroiiniulyimtU  in  tlie  nidimenU  oTtk* 
iility."  Thu  vn!iiiituer  toswhers  in  theKB  H 
ivrll  u<liiGi>ti'i1.     So  late  aa  IStUI,  in  a  achool  i^ 

r'H  I'.lGitientury  Spelling  liouk.  ^Vhea  tfas  pn|9 
■  1  ciin"l,"  >i  ill,  (lio  reply.  "  Whv  nott"  ••  DmA 
t.-     -,l-!i-i-k  :i-1-8."     ■MVull.i.n.noniKwit."    ••: 

mic:  yiiir  ^v  H:iIiI|.h."      'M-a-i-k "     "J«d,' 

tilt  liiij-  i|ril,\    ri'iipi)iiiif<i,  imil   nont  on, 
iiiuiici^lioii  nf  till'  ^yltidilo  an<l  the  woi4.. 
■:i-1;iH.  ,Iaik-ii-ln9,''   whirh   tlio   boy 


Li  IiIm  imnsf  lilesl. 
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of  intoxication  by  schoolmasters  continued  to  ocoor  almost  to  tbe  middle 
of  the  present  (century.  Two  at  least  of  those  whose  schools  I  attended 
in  my  youth  were  victims  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

All  of  tbe  schools  of  that  day  of  which  I  had  knowledge  were  pay 
schools. 

In  1833,  iiowever,  there  was  a  free  school  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  pre- 
8ide<l  over  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Macpherson,  the  fother  of  the  speaker  of 
the  bouse  of  assembly  in  1896.  It  was  not  a  mnnicipal  school.  Never- 
theless, during  Mr.  Macpherson's  successful  administration  it  was 
removed  (in  18^{8)  from  the  Masonic  Hall  on  Front  street  to  the  old 
jail  adjoining  the  Trenton  Academy,  the  school  being  in  the  upper  i)or- 
tion  and  tb<'>  jail  in  the  basement.  According  to  contract  this  building 
was  to  be  tlie  i)roperty  of  the  city  only  so  long  as  it  was  used  as  a  jail. 
Through  Mr.  Macpherson^s  influence,  however,  a  title  in  fee  simple  was 
obtaineii  by  the  payment  of  $100  to  the  estate  of  William  £.  Hunt 

In  1844  the  legislature  granted  to  the  township  of  Nottingham  the 
privilege  of  establishing  a  free  public  school,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term.  Tiiis  township  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Ti*enton.  The 
act  allowed  the  people  to  raise  $C00  for  the  support  of  the  school  and 
$500  for  the  building. 

At  tbe  annual  town  meeting  in  that  year  the  iichool  committee  recommended  to 
raise  by  tax  tlie  full  sum  allowed  by  tbe  8p<'cial  township  act,  and  to  appropriate 
the  interest  on  tbe  Hurpluo  fnnd  of  tbe  general  government  and  tbe  tax  on  dogs  to 
tbe  support  of  pnl>lic  Hcbools,  whicb  recommendations  were  cnrried  by  a  larg«*  vote; 
beeideit  wliirli  the  committee  bad  husbanded  tbe  two  years'  appropriation  from  the 
8tate  fund,  uiiioiintin^  toul»out  $300. 

This  was  tiie  first  free  public  school  in  Now  Jersey  since  the  end  of 
the  Duti'h  <loniiui<>n  in  1074.* 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1844,  the  following  teachers  were  employed 
to  take  charge  of  the  8<;hooI:  Joseph  Honey,  prinri[>al,  and  the  Misses 
Susan  S.  Allerton,  Hannah  Carlin,  and  Sarah  Joycelin  as  assistants. 
The  first  nu'eiviMl  an  annual  salary  of  $400  and  the  others  $150  eadi. 
The  applicants  on  the  first  day  were  over  4<H),  and  the  diflicnlty  of 
crowdin;^  was  alleviated  by  excluding  all  uuder  7  years  of  a^e.  This 
was  before  1  made  Prineipal  KoneyV  ae(|uainUince;  but  he  must  have 
been  then  also  an  exeellent  teacher.  Salaries  were  smaller  than  they 
are  now. 

Soon  aft<r  the  Kevolutioiniry  war,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  near  the 
Head  of  Uaritan,  where  Queen's  College  had  l>een  lo<'ated  during  the 
struggle  lor  Ameriean  Iude|)endenee.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
demand  fVom  {\w  farmers  of  that  region  a  money  payment  for  the  privi- 
lege of  this  seh(K)iliouse,  and  the  propriet4>rs  therefore  granted  privi- 
leges eijual   to  their  own  to  any  who  ex]>ressed  desire  for  them   by 

>S4*c  tli«*  iiiainifirnpt  liintory  of  tiie  puhlii*  HrlKNiln  of  tbc«  <'itv  uf  '!'r«-nti»n,  by 
Kdwaid  >.  V'AUf*.  |>ri*p;ire<l  for  thi*  (*iMitt>nni:il  Kxpoiiition  of  177l>,  :in(l  n4)W  in  tbe 
TeaclKTs'  <'oii-iiitiii;;  Library  of  tbe  eity. 

i>(h;87— No.  1^:3 — ^ 
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ibntiona  of  even  small  qnantitiea  of  graiD,  as  appears  from  tbiB  I 

:nptioti  paper  atill  preserved,  which  reads  aa  foUowBr 

L  mectiDg  of  the  piiiprietota  uf  tlie  scboolliouBe  held  yeaterday,  the  eipenso  of  1 

ng  anil  fiirni^ihiDg  the  aaid  schoolbonae  was  ca1culut«i1,  when  it  was  four 

It  to  aliont  £30.     Out  the  pro]>riatorH  liting  generously  iliapoaed  to  uiake  no    ' 

□tof  the  timber  or  u  great  part  of  their  labuur,  irthuy  oau  ouly  vollMt  aamuub 

!  from  Ibiiae  wbicb  has  not.  assisted  at  tbo  building  ua  will  UerTajrtbecxp^naea 

uiU,  oaiU,  the  making  of  abingles,  etc.,  liave  agreed  to  tbe  following  sums  to 

id  in  wheat  or  money  within  two  months  after  date,  which,  if  complied  with 

)  part  of  subseribers,  it  abiUl  intitle  them  to  a  right  in  tbe  acboolhaiUB  in  as 

od  ample  a  manner  as  if  tbey  bad  assisted  at  the  building  of  it: 

ub  Ten  Kyck,  J  bushel  of  weat. 

;ph  Stall,  1  bnsbel  of  ri.  North  Branch,  October  SO,  i78g.' 

ere  was  i\  classical  acli<x>l  at  Millstune,  wbere  Queen's  College  was 
ucteil  in  1780,  when  the  BritUL  again  occupied  New  Branswiek. 
1 1787  to  1.S12  the  Kev.  John  M.  Vau  liarlingcn  tiiagbt  the  claasics 
!.  After  that  tlic  Kev,  John  ZaOriakie  taught  also  in  counection  ', 
his  piLstorate.  Then  the  Rev.  John  Cornell  took  up  the  work  of 
ichool.  and  wa«  wuccecdetl  by  a  Mr.  Addis,  and  he  by  Joseph  P. 
ley,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
t  uf  tlie  I'nited  States.  The  same  t^ualitics  that  made  him  sno- 
dI  as  a  teacher  iiiade  liim  successful  also  aa  a  lawyer  and  a  jadge.* 
illiaiii  I.  Tltotiijison  was  Mr.  Bradley's  successor  iu  the  classical 
)1  at  MiilsToiie.     Lie  was  specially  fond  of  Latin  and  Greek  sCodiea. 

mex  1'.  8ueU'»  lli^lury  of  nuiiLer.lon  aud  Somerset  eonntieH,  p.  166. 
lev  ar.'  well  iudic^iieii  in  l]iB  fnllowing  entructti  from  hi«  letters  to  Iita  tritoH' 
.die-.-  mare,  Willii.m  I.  Tlioii.psDii r  February  22,  1H37,  ho  wrote,  "1  fMl  m' 
■at  iij  tb:it  si'hool.  I  liojie  Ihut  it  luay  prospiT:  aud  the  wish  that  itmightmadt' 
nieitt  that  villi  .-bould  take  it,  aa  you  are  a  Jorseyman  and  have  all  the  piqD- 
ut  tbt  p.'ujde  ill  ,M>iir  Tavor,  have  experience,  and  the  good  word  of  Somo^ 
.liisl  Kl^*'  nif  nil  id<-a  uf  your  number,  taleuta,  progreaa,  the  prospect  of  Um 

nary  ",  ISil'.  In-  wrnte,  "What  a  world  of  things  thero  ate  tu  learn!  Ob,  If' 
liil.I  only  ili-i.ii.'  uiir^folvea  lo  study  constantly;  if  ive  reiinired  DO  sleep,  DO 
n>  fiMjd :  it  iiur  <a|iai  iiiis  were  i;nlar((ed  aud  our  iipprehenBions  qalekened  *• 
r>-al<-^t  iHMiilile  exl.iit,  still  we  could  biirdly,  in  our  short  life,  leom  wbftt  fe  | 
leanieil.  WImi  ii  v;iBt  field  theology  preai'Dta  to  tbe  mind,  particTilarlyl  Aaif 
l.iw.  iti  irn  iiioail  ^euse,  including  legislutiou  iind  diplomacy!  And,  UtM, 
ib<'.  Ill  ITS  1ir>i:id  neiif-e'  And  tbeu  uutiirul  philosophy,  and  natnrfti  liiBtuy, 
lie  -tienir-  ol  iii JiliniialiCH,  afltronnmy,  geology,  ete.  What  a  mind  Ood  bu 
III  iii.n  li>  Im-  i,\-w  111  riiuiprehend  this  almost  lulinite  multiplicity  of  Ian  Mlllg 
u>>u  li'dif-  '  Up  tiatli  S'l  the  World  in  mau'n  beurt.  Ciod,  I  belicTe,  gars  BMB 
L.-nn-i  to  •■\.-  rate  iipou  tin-  aui.iect'-  of  knowledsc,  at  the  smiie  time  th«t  ti* 
»..i   liiin    Ai.h    inin.l       lly  tin'  meims,    I   nie:in  language  iind   lelters.      But  tbe    ' 

I  met. ire  Ml  -  iiii' .  ■  tin-  fiiiiudiilnuiB  uf  which  are  venerable  lor  their  aattquilf 
II:.'  bnildiijg  :-  -I  ill  ;:"iNg  i>n  — tliesH  uolil"  strufitnren.  iire  all  the  worka'of  tlM 

II  iTiiijd.  pileil  lo;;!  iliir  by  tlie  Himn!tfiueiiii-<  :iud  siircesalve  liihnr'i  of  tbousuotls 

.-  jflixy.     1  .li'ii'i  M'^ndir  lliat  tliiise  who  deioti'  their  lives  tu  learninj 

III  .'iitbuBiaAiii  in  I  lie  pursuits  find  wiilkH  thtTeof.  And  yet  thia  worl 
tut'  thi'  i:ri'.il  .nil  ■■I  mir  being.  Tbo  i  nltiviitiun  of  piety  in  oun 
;i:n{  upwiul  lo  olljer^.  tbiH  is  oui  great  end.' 
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His  neat  i>ocket-('opy  of  Aiiacreon  is  still  in  my  iMMsession.  fle  had 
DO  sup'rior  in  preparing  lioys  for  college  by  drilling  upon  the  mdi* 
inents  of  these  langnages.  Ue  liiiuself  had  been  thus  taoght  by  Beotoh 
and  English  teachers,  and  he  adopted  their  methods  of  teaching  and 
government.  He  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  last  one  of  these  **oId- 
time""  teachers  in  New  Jersey.  With  a  pleasant  disposition,  nevertiie- 
less,  by  liarshness  of  voice  and  manner  he  acquired  a  reputation  for 
severity,  and  regarded  this  as  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  work. 
Boys  were  afraid  of  him.  He  was  lame  fh)m  infantile  paralysis,  and 
was  also  unable  to  lift  his  right  arm.  save  by  seizing  it  at  the  wrist 
with  his  left  hand.  Oonse^inently,  though  he  used  the  rod  ftvely,  the 
rod  was  a  small  one,  and  he  could  use  it  only  by  twitching  it  between 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  offender  lying  in  his  lap,  wriggling. 
His  verbal  castigations,  however,  were  something  wonderfhl,  and  are 
still  recounted  with  amusement  by  his  pupils,  along  with  their  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  the  drill  which  taught  them  how  to  leam. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  teacher  in  common  schools  before  he  went  to 
college.  After  graduation  and  teaching  classical  schools  at  Somerville 
and  Millstone,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Rutgers  College  for  three  years,  at  the 
same  time  studying  divinity.  Three  yesirs  he  served  as  iiastor;  but 
was  then  called  back  to  New  Brunswick  as  rector  of  the  grammar 
school  in  connection  with  his  alma  mater,  where  he  continued  for  six- 
teen years.  He  was  always  called  '^the  Tutor,"  i>artly  in  derision  and 
partly  in  atlection,  after  the  manner  of  college  students.  During  this 
period  he  rei*,eived  a  limited  number  of  pupils  into  his  family,  where  the 
kindness  of  his  amiable  wife  provided  for  them  all  the  comforts  (»f  a 
home.  After  leaving  New  Brunswick  they  were  conducting  a  classical 
sch«K)l  in  SomiTville  when  he  died  there,  March  19,  1807.* 

After  the  K'evolutionary  war,  and  indeed  down  to  the  middle  of  this 
century,  scliools  were  conducted  very  much  as  they  had  been  in  colonial 
days.  Heading  and  si)e]ling  were  taught  in  classes,  the  former  at  the 
beginning,  the  latter  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  daily  sessions.  Most 
of  the  long  day  was  devoted  to  arithmetic,  which  was  taught  sepa- 
rately to  ea<*li  iiKlividual,  the  master  passing  from  one  pupil  to  another 
as  they  sat  in  thtMr  seats  at  the  writing  desk  with  their  faces  toward 
the  wall.    There  were  no  blackboards. 

Each  pupil  wli«>  studied  arithmetic  was  requin*d  to  have  not  only  a 
slate  and  prnciK  with  which  he  worked  out  the  problems  in  The  Assist- 
ant, but  also  a  *M*ipheriiig  lN>ok,^  into  which  he  copietl  the  work  d«uie 
u|>on  the  slate.  I  have  .such  a  manus<'Tipt  book  before  me.  It  i*onsists 
of  0<^  f(»lio  pa^fs  and  has  a  homespun,  bn>wn  linen  cover.  It  begins 
with  aritliineticiil  tables  aiul  continues  with  rules  for  solving  the  pn)b- 
lems  of  each  kind,  followed  by  the  proposed  examples  and  the  solution 
of  each  4)f  tluMii  to  the  minutest  detail.    These  are  classified  (as  in  the 


*lle  wa^  b4irn  March  s,  1812.     All  three  of  hiH  rhildren  becaiiir  tearhera.     His 
onlj  •on.  Julin  Wanl  ThoiiipMiD.  in  the  principal  of  the  school  ut  Tpper  MuDtclair. 
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printeti  books)  under  the  titles:  AddttJou,  ^nbtracttoii,  multiplicatioo, 
division,  reduction  (asi-«iidiiig  and  deac^eudiugj,  the  single  rule  of  three 
in  direct  and  inverse  proportion,  and  practice  (which  is  defined  as 
short  way  of  finding  the  value  of  any  quantity  of  goods  by  the  gi%'en 
price  of  one  integer"). 

A  riHionl  at  the  bottom  of  the  Inst  page  on  subtraction  intimates  tha 
iirrival  of  a  new  schoolmaster,  and  not  obscurely  hints  that  his  prede- 
i'«ssor  bad  nut  done  his  full  duty.     It  says: 

Havini;  gone  I'ver  and  groiiDded  the  learner  in  the  roTegoing  rales,  hi*  now  ente 
with  me  in  the  rule  ot  niulti plication,  tlay  20,  1784. 

J.  Wh.bon,  Sckoolmatltr. 

Tliis  is  all  I  know  of  "J.  Williamson,  schoolmaster."  "The  learner" 
was  then  less  than  12  years  of  age.  lie  left  school  to  earn  bis  living 
before  he  was  1<3,' 

The  school  was  on  Hollanta  (i  e.,  HoIIandish)  Brook,  so  called  fWitn 
the  Hollanders  who  had  settled  on  its  banks  and  who  still  spoke  their 
native  tongne.  The  English  name  is  Holland  Brook.  The  achoolhouse 
stood  nearly  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  present  suboolhouse  ( which 
was  built  in  1839)  in  the  village  of  Hea,dington.  One  of  tlie  teachers 
here  before  the  devolution  was  John  White.'  Another  was  John 
Mebelm,  who  afterwards  became  so  well  known  for  his  services  in  New 
J«nM>y  in  behalf  of  American  independence. 

Bat,  however  good  the  teiveher,  the  boys  of  that  day  were  not  per- 
mitted to  continue  under  his  instruction  long  enough  to  reap  mach 
advantage  iVom  it,  and  the  girls  had  still  less  opportunity  for  learning.. 
The  following  letter,  which  passed  between  two  graduates  of  the  Hol- 
latitA  Brook  school,  is  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  the  aciguirements  of 
girUin  country  schools  a  huudred  years  ago.  The  writer  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  principal  business  men  of  the  region.  The  original 
lettiir  is  in  my  [>os»essiou: 

AcGtta  27. 

VmAM  Him  1  Ukr  thin  D]>ectoDity  Ui  let  you  now  that  we  are  all  JQ  good  bealtk 
haphtg  tbcw  few  lines  may  Kne  y un  iu  thts  »am  aiid  to  let  you  uow  (hat  i  am  n  moi 
*  frodtad  at  you  and  narah  that  you  hav  not  been  tii  see  an  yeet 

joa  pteiiiia«d  dip  tUul  you  wood  ooui  oft«n  t«  see  nia  wi-n  we  gi)t  dooii  beie  ft    

yon  dcMit  dooo  ••  yoa  have  promiix'd  me  wea  yon  have  bad  ho  miiuy  good  upurtnoityi 
la  coDw     I  bare  veeu  John  pum  l>y  ■»  odeti  il  made  rae  feel  very  rroM  at  j 
think  ot  It    we  have  bad  su  mui^h  bieneai  tbln  nntacr  that  we  have  not  bcM 
Car  go  no  wte  at  tall  bat  I  dno<i  Hapa^e  tbat  yon  and  aiirahfi  mind  runs  so  mnoh  apt 

Mi  M and  on  Edvaid that  yon  cant  think  of  leving  them    bnt  conu 

look  at  eoBr  of  onr  rariton  boea  and  to  itee  how  yon  dooo  like  them    w«  dm 

'  Intonnatlon   reape<-lln([  blin  may  be  found  In  "'^>tzinarhBon :  a  Hiatory  eHI 

Waat  Rtmnek  <rf  thr   (iiuqnefaanna,"  by  John   K.  MegiuniB,  (revisud  edillon)  S| 

H3-&37,  »Im1  In  Jam**  f .  S>neU'*  Kiatory  of  Hnoterdon  and  Sumerael  CooDtieo,  TSm 

3*nmf,  pp.  191 -tW. 

'PnbaUy  tkc  aaue  Jobti  White  wbobsdcninefroiu  Strabaoe,  in  Ireland,  brlnglBI 

'  '  '    n  kia  janng  coiuln.  .lone|>b  Mnir  Heail,  wbosi^  ilcacendauts  atill  live  in  tl ' 
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intend  to  pay  yoa  A  vladt  a»  huuh  ub  pwwible     I  dooe  oxpeit  to  baitr 
mkried  baforp  A  gnt  wile  lat  mc  luiw  wi^ther  thr-  brookyiea  dose  b»k,  » 
7at  or  now     I  ««e  them  pkM  by  hi^ru  very  ufMu  and  they  mnk«  It  th«r<i 
itop  by  oar  apring    give  niy  be«I  respects  tu  rebcixkh  iu»ocjiiiiy  when  ■"■ 
her  tell  hor  Ibat  we  wood  bee  very  ^IhiI  tu  *ee  her  dowu  lo  rarltnn     t 
rite  A  letter  aud  let  me  now  how  nil  the  i;irlH  in  ubout  redcDtoiiii     »ni 
how  it  Ame  tiiuliook  boee    oiy  lient  rtwpei'lN  tu  yon  ImOi 

lomicliy '  and  Phebe  WIbhii  Io  be  THmeoibereil  to  you  both  ho  now  iuoto  al  p 
but  lembin  yonr  afeetloued  rrii^nil 

r.LixAHmi  SiMMt 

to  Elieaukth  Ho8RHKai> 

So  far  as  [  know,  tlie  tirat  endeavor  M  providti  a  \ega,l  Btfttua  fi 
scIiooIb  iu  tLe  State  »!'  New  Jersey  wiut  the  act  of  tlie  IcgUlal 
passed  November  27,  ITIU,  entitled  "an  ai-t  to  incorporate  aouieties  . 
theadvancemeat  of  leaniiug."    It  pruvidiil  for  voluntary  societtvs  Wuu 
may  elect  trustees,  not  esceediug  Hewn,  lo  uonntitute  tlie  oorpuratiou. 
These  might  purchase  and  bold  good»  aud  la»d>t  wlionc  yt^irly  value 
Bbonld  not  exceed  t4,(H)ti;  cjill  nieetingH  for  the  vlei^tion  of  their  snc- 
oessora;  make  useful  regulations;  aud  must   keep  a  record  of  their 
proceediugs.     Under  tliis  law  tLe  Dalland  Brook  Hchool,  above  men- 
tioned, was  iDcorporate4,  August  4,  180],  by  Abraham  I'oat,  Peter 
Quick,  Isaac  Iterkaw,  ^Villiaui  Onlley,  Wilttam  Spader,  Coroeliaii  Tii» 
Horn,  Abraham  Smock,  Andrew  Mattin,  Adrian  Stryker,  Peter  Tea 
Brook,  Williau  Dttmai's,  nnd  Demek  De  Mutt. 

Having  elected  five  ••{  tlieir  number  truKtees,  they  cimnwl  their  \m>- 
ceedings  to  be  recorded  in  the  registry  for  special  deeds  for  itie  ooantj 
of  Hanlerdon,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  had  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion and  laws  "for  the  government  of  themselves  aud  the  school,"  and 
defining  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  who  was  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  comply  with  said  rules.    The  seventh  role  was — 

It  abBll  be  th»  duty  of  the  teacher  to  refrain  fVom  Bpirituoua  liqaora  while  engaged 
in  this  ichool,  and  not  to  enter  the  schoolhonte  while  iotoilcaled,  nor  loee  any  time 
through  Hiirb  iiitemperanoe. 

The  first  teacher  engaged  under  this  incorporation  was  Tunis  Ten 
Gyck,  undoubtedly  a  native.  Other  teachers  in  this  vicinity  during 
the  eac4;ee<ling  liidf  century  were  Henry  It.  Mendham  from  England, 
George  Hiunilton  from  Scotland,  Harry  Knox  from  Connecticut,  Wil- 
liam Armstrong  from  Washington  County,  X.  Y.,  John  Sebenck,  the 
brothers  Kli  and  William  Sherwood,  KodneyT.  Hyde,  Aaron  Howell, 
Joseph  Thoinpmtn,  Friend  D.  Lord,  Elbridge  W,  Merritt,  Elizabeth 
Webb,  etc.  The  lirst  of  the  corporators  was  Abraham  Post,  who  was 
bom  Oetober  II,  1740,  and  died  February  11, 1837,  having  lived  almost 
a  century.  Strong,  active,  impetuous,  possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of 
Justice,  he  bad  been  an  ardent  patriot  during  the  Kevolutionory  war, 
aod  was  now  glad  to  do  all  he  could  to  perpetuate  the  liberties  for 


"Lomicby''  in  phonetic  for  the  Dutch  l.am-met-Je,lMnbkiB,  a  pet  naow  for  ■  gill. 
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h  he  had  fought,  by  providiug  for  the  training  of  those  upon  whom 
are  of  such  liberties  must  soon  devolve.' 

iny  of  the  tt-achers  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  were  young 
trying  their  newly-fiedged  facalties  preparatory  to  completing 
studies  tor  a  professiou.  If  they  dul  not  have  experience,  they 
snthnsiasui.  Being  young  themselves  tUey  could  understand  their 
Ih  and  sympathize  with  tbem.  And  tbey  savr  tlie  lights  as  well  ae 
hadows  of  a  scboolmaster'a  life.  They  knew  hovr  to  be  grave  and 
to  be  gay.    They  knewtherelief  of  trifling  on  occasion  (desipere  in 

e  following  letter  was  written  by  one  of  these  to  a  young  man  who 
-ear  before  had  been  bis  companion  at  the  tUmous  boarding  school 
uoch  LewiM.  It  came  into  my  hands  several  years  ago  with  other 
ts  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  written:' 

West  Fallowfield.^ojSS,  MIO, 
U'EiTKi)  Kbienu:  Thi-  long,  look  ed-for  period  has  iirrivcd  nheii  to  m;  aatisfaC' 

wa,"  to  receive  tliy  letter.  Thee  mentions  that  tlii-e  lias  been  in forniBil  that  wo 
■MM  \er,v  lil^'li  lihi'les  at  Hchiiol  during  tbe  last  term,  wbicli  I  can  in^are  tli«e 

triitb :  fur  I  ilo  not  niippuse  there  ever  v.-&a  a  titUL'  sincu  the  aobool  rnu  opened 
Ik'H'  wiuj  :iH  iiiiirli  iiji~cliiercarrie<l  on  na  at  tfat>  prciBeiit  time.  1  left  reboot  on 
itb  of  M:iy,  Hiicl  »('ni  to  my  fatber'a  house.  I  tarried  there  but  a  abort  time, 
I  iiiidrrlook  ;i  si  buul  in  tbe  neighborbood  of  Doe  Ran,  mid  now  1  nin  teaching 


Of  all  profeHsioua  that  tbia  world  Las  known, 
Kroui  <  loivns  anil  cobbleni  upward  to  the  tlimne, 
KroNi  tbe  grave  architect  of  Greece  aud  Kome, 
IJiinn  lo  ibe  frauier  of  a  farthing  lirooui, 
Tbe  w.irse  for  care  uud  nndeserved  ubusB, 
Tbe  lirar  in  real  dignity  and  use 
(If  Hkillt-il  to  t<'ac:b  and  diligent  lo  rule) 
]*  tbi'  learu'd  muster  of  a  little  school. 


I 


j|.  :ia  I  Haid  before,  and  a  tamai  school  it  ia  when  I  am  te&cfaer. 
y  ;i:itieni'i-,  hut  I  intend,  for  nil  that,  lo  give  thoe  8»me  account 

li^^I  plai'i-,  I  will  give  thee  u  gi-iieral  ilescripliun  uaA  theo  an 
I.      I'bere  are  uliout  (altbnngb  I  have  not  counted)  three  sohol- 

Tuiii  Thumb,  and  the  othera  are  n  size  amallar.  All  of  then 
<  III  llii'  Hjielling  book.  However,  tbi:i-e  are  noae  of  tbem  bat 
'  A,  :iii<l  I  believ.-  (be  foremost  is  u*  fur  ua  IS.  Tliia  maahl 
iinii  threuf  njih  reapeit  to  tbi'  school  in  general.  Now  for 
'  iir-l  I  shiiil  Hay  anytbiut:  about  is  one  with  mo  eeat  in  hia 
-  ill  i-iu'li  kn<'e.  Tbe  aeioud  is  n  maty-looking  iKtIe  soul,  Irat 
ih.   -.b..ol  tlial  ]i:i«;iny  coatoi,i.nil  ^^  bt-n  Ibcy  were  making  i« 

...  -        I'be  thin)    I   shall  s»y   nothing  iiboul,   a»  be  is  beyoif' 

■lur.   will  tud. 

I,  TOWNSKSI)    HAlNKa.* 

ji.  i.-'f>''C'tiiighiD]  iiMybefoiindiuSuell'a  lliatuiy  of  Hiuitwdt 


r,17n2.  and  died' 
er,  an  uprigbtj 
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The  cipberiog  book  mwt  iu  eutntuou  use  even  down  b>  tlie  un 
the  pi-esent  ceiittiry,     [  have  in  my  iwasession  «u<!li  a  l>ook,  » 
between  1820  and  1825.    lUe  pU|iil8of  that  day  progreone*)        b 
those  of  tlie  precediug  generation.    Thin  book  begins  witi 
rule  of  tbree.     It  continues  with  tlie  double  rule  i>l'  tbi-ee,  |>r 
lind  tret,  interest,  discount,  equation  of  payments,  baiter,  lostt  i 
fellowship,  foreign  excbangc,  vulgar  fractious,  decimals,  evolnlioD 
metical  progression,  geometrical  progressluu,  alligation,  iHisition  { 
and  double),  combination,  duwlecimBls,  and  pMUilttcuons  (lueiitiona. 

In  every  case  a  rule  is  given,  but  no  reuMiu.    Tbu  rniA  Is  simply 
technical  direction  how  to  reach  the  result.     Under  "combination," 
is  Bsked :  "  How  many  diilereut  ways  may  a  but<;lter  select  M  sheep  < 
of  a  Hock  contatiititg  1(10,  so  as  not  to  make  the  sanie  choice  twict 
Seven  folio  pages  of  closely  written  flgurcs  arc  required  to  solve  tho 
problem,  and  the  solution  appears  to  be  reached  at  last  by  dividing  a 
number  indicated  by  ninoty-four  llgures  by  one  ludicalcil  by  sixty-live, 
i.  e.,  2938271l914291S330097I725U)2lJO.JC:328.i8n(H3S03.1iM)2;yOC(li3U7.'>- 
5389311 7589587  7235."H)720O00O<)0000OO  by  3041-121570171,33780437351081- 
6581 97l>8S443  7764 1 56S90051 200(H  HKHIOOUOO. 

After  leaving  school,  the  writer  of  this  book  stndiCKl  meusuration, 
navigation,  and  land  surveyiug,  recording  his  studies  in  a  book  like  bJa 

e  auil  R«^«l«T  of  ttio  Trcaaiiry  of  thti 
tin-,  tlicHi.-  will)  kimw  Iilm  Ih'*!  r«iirottvil 
will  Ix'  l»-*t  t^iiowi.  .Iuiil.ll.>»3.  toiHW- 
terity  by  bit*  graphic  pictnt*  of  damMtio  hkppiuaM  In  hunbia  life  entitled,  Btt 
FUUktr  Ihe  ftowMan  and  Judf  kit  Wift,  aang  t«"Lotd  Elofao's  F»Torite"  (to  which 
Bama  vrote,  ifj/  Toclier'M  tke  Jewtl). 

The  letter  above  quoted  enables  me  to  identify  the  anthor  of  •□  suonymons  poem 
which  I  tind  in  the  New  York  Weekly  MoMnm  of  DMember  21,  1616,  entitled,  Ttll 
Tillage  Kliiuulmastbb. 
The  first  lines  are  thoM  glvsD  above.    I  append  about  half  of  tboee  which  follow. 

Not  be  who  guides  the  lege,  or  skilla  the  clown 

To  square  bts  fists,  and  linock  bla  fellow  down : 

N'ut  he  who  shows  the  still  more  barbarous  art 

Tu  parry  tbrngtsand  pierce  the  unguarded  heart; 

But  that  goQil  man,  wbii,  faithful  to  bis  charge, 

Still  toils  the  opening  reawm  to  enlarge: 

AdiI  lead*  the  growing  mind,  through  every  stage. 

From  humble  A,  B,  C,  to  Ood'a  own  page ; 

From  black,  rongh  pot-books,  horrid  to  the  light, 

Tu  fuirrat  lioee  that  lloat  o'er  parest  white ; 

From  Nl'mkratiun,  through  an  opening  way. 

Till  tlark  Akncitiem  seem  clear  as  day : 

I'oura  o'er  the  mind  a  tlood  of  mental  light, 

Kipaods  ila  wings,  and  given  it  powers  for  flight, 

Till  earth'*  remotest  bounds  and  heaven's  bright  train. 

If  Huch  his  toil,  huts  honor  and  regard, 
And  wealtli  and  fnme  will  be  his  dear  renard; 
Sure  every  tongue  will  utter  forth  his  praiae, 
Aud  bleesinga  gild  the  eveninx  of  his  day*. 
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dpfacriug  book,  iiml  beuiiiiie  the  most  Bucoessl'ul  surveyor,  iis  well  j 
teacher,  iu  all  lliat  region. 

The  first  school  of  which  I  have  auy  peraoiinl  recollection  waa  a 
counterpart  of  the  "Dame  school"  of  New  England  a  hundred  years 
before,  save  that  boytt  iin  longer  wore  kuickerbockei's.  In  Bunimer, 
boys  and  gji-ls  alike  went  barefoot,  and  doors  and  windows  were  left 
widp  opeu.  Mostguitoes  hati  not  yet  reached  so  far  inland.  The  school 
was  held  in  "the  old  kitchen"  which  no  longer  served  as  such,  though 
it  was  still  a  sort  of  i^torerooni  for  utensilo  used  occasionally  in  : 
farmer's  family.'  We  Imd  two  half  holidays  a.  week.  Monday  mornings 
the  r<wra  was  occu|iie<l  by  the  tnbs  and  kettles  for  the  weekly  wasbiug. 
Saturday  afternoons  were  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  "  boonder"  and  the 
"file"  to  prepare  for  the  Sunday  school  [which,  also,  was  the  Sra6- 
known  in  those  parts.)-  It  was  a  jdeasure  for  the  children  in  summer, 
aft«rtbe  hebdomadal  purification,  to  gather  green  branches  with  which 
to  make  a  bower  of  the  sooty  fireplace.  This  was  a  neighborhood 
school;  but  Betsey  Wyckoff,  the  teacher,  was  paid  by  my  father. 
ever  retainetl  an  affection  lor  his  children,  which  kindly  feeling  they 
did  not  fail  to  reciprocate. 

Such  an  improvised  schoolroom  was  more  comforlabte  than  most  of  the 
coantry  M:lioolhouses  of  the  day.  Professor  Kalm,  who  visited  bis 
i-oauirymen  in  New  Jersey  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  oom-' 
mis»rat«4l  their  condition  because  they  bad  no  moss,  such  ns  grows  ao 
abundantly  in  iiiweden,  with  which  to  stop  the  crevices  nf  their  log  hot 
bat  were  eomitelled  to  use  clay  instead.  My  Judgment  is  that  the  clay 
wati  the  better  protection  against  cold:  and  that  the  log  schoolhouae 
and  dwelling  houses  alike  were  made  habitable  only  by  its  use.  Bol 
before  the  uiiddle  of  this  century  the  log  schoolhouse  had  given  plaoi 
to  one  built  of  boards,  though  innocent  of  plaster  and  paint;  and  itfl 
quite  doubtful  whether  it  was  as  comfortiible  in  winter  as  the  log  edfficf 
which  it  supplautt^4.  Indeed,  the  country  schoolhouse  of  the  first  hall 
of  this  i-entury  would  now  be  considered  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  coah 
mmiity.  I'sually  it  was  i>erobeil  ufwn  the  side  of  the  public  road,  i 
log  e<)ualty  n|wn  it  and  the  laud  of  the  adjacent  owner,  who  quie 
ignoreil  the  treMpuss.  Claiming  thus  only  a  permissive  existeuce  tmi 
having  no  right  to  occupy  space  on  earth,  it  seemed  to  feel  its  < 
ituugni France.  It  squatted  close  to  the  ground,  and,  in  one  instance  N 
least,  which  I  remember,  hid  its  humble  hea^l  beneath  the  brauohaa  o 
a  bage  red-apple  tree.  It  was  square,  with  the  door  in  the  middlAd 
the  side  next  the  road. 

Tlie  door  was  in  two  pieces,  according. to  the  custom  of  the  oouDte 
Umaliy  the  up|>er  one  of  these  pieces,  "the  upper  door,"  as  it  «: 
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■It  waa  mm;  jrasia  latar  wheo  I  lint  leomwl  tliat  "boDHder"  aud  "Glo''an 
F^t"**  word*  bnl  Dalrh,  The  boeoder  vus  a  siriibbiug  bniHh  iijail»  from 
of  tba  looKh  awaaip  vbila  oak.  Fail  ia  a  dialectic  form  of  dweil,  it  house  oletli 
■BplvltbuatjkltaHl^aj.    .    . 
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called,  liiul,  nailed  apon  tliv  Ride,  a  ntrip  which  ]im'tectitig  ilownni 
iach,  controlled  also  iu  one  ilirectioti  tlie  iiioveDieiitn  of  "lliu 
door.'     Both  mast  be  pushed  in  ord<ir  to  etfcrt  an  t>ulrttnca,  anu 
nnder  door  could  not  be  opened  until  it  wna  ruleaM^d  from  its  bondat: 
by  the  opening  of  its  saperior.     Hem-i-  it  wjim  usually  latcblcwu.     V' 
in  80nie  adventare  of  sotni^  youthful  Robin  Hood,  thi'  memory  of  ivh: 
had  (n^wn  dim  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  tli«  projecting  strip  hiwl  b 
torn  off  and  tlie  under  door  was  movjiblc  without  any  refereui-e  to 
upper  door.    The  rarity,  however,  of  thin  nipability  of  motion  was  bo 
great  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  attempting  to  make  use  of  it  until 
an  urchin  one  day  astooieheil  hm  comrndos  and  t)ie  master  by  a  Hiidilen 
and  dexterous  egress  by  means  of  the  untler  door,  without  ()|>eniiig  the 
upper,  by  so  doing  escaping  a  blow  from  the  falling  rod. 

The  room  was  16  feet  s<|uare.  It  liad  six  wimlows  of  cighl  smiill 
panes  each,  with  tight  board  shatters.  Thi^'se  lia<l  om-e  Ix-i'ii  ]>iiivi<led 
with  hooks  and  staples,  but  they  had  long  since  been  broken  off.  Id 
the  absence  of  these,  the  shutters  were  fastened  by  propping  against 
them  stakes  taken  from' the  neighboring  fence. 

Nor  was  this  condition  of  the  shatters  without  Its  effect  upon  the 
Boholar.s.  They  took  advantage  of  it  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter  to 
"lock  the  schoolmaster  in,"  while  they  enjoyed  a  half  holiilsy.  The 
native  masters  took  this  kindly,  as  it  gave  them  also  a  half  holiday,  and 
was  the  invariable  cnstom.  But  the  surprise  and  anger  of  an  oooa- 
sional  stranger  when  he  found  the  pupils,  who  had  been  so  docile  for 
twelve  weeks,  suddenly  transformed  into  such  determined  rebels,  were 
ludicrous.  In  one  instance  one  of  these  men  succeeded  in  wearying 
out  his  youthful  jailers  by  persistiugly  refusing  to  make  the  usual  com- 
promise of  dismissing  them  at  once  and  calling  "  the  quarter  out."  The 
severe  castigation  which  he  administered  is  atill  remembered  by  those 
who  received  it.  But  he  was  forced  to  emigrate  to  other  regions  in 
order  to  es4-a|ie  tlie  ire  of  parents  who  never  forgave  him  for  his  igno- 
rance of  tlie  usual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  "the  last  day  of  the  quarter." 

When  iiisiiie  fastenings  were  substituted  for  the  stakes  the  previous 
plan  was  reversed.  The  scholars  locked  the  teacher  oat  and  themselves 
in  and  '■  playcil  s<rhool,"  or  what  else  they  chose,  until  he  aiijieared  at 
the  wiiidi'w  with  his  hands  full  of  cakes  and  candies,  which,  being 
added  to  the  announcement  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  as  a  holiday, 
couflruied  (he  compromise,  and  all  departed  rejoicing. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  s<;hoolhouse  was  peculiar.  How  sweet  the 
smell  of  the  sap  as  it  exu<led  from  the  green  hickory  logs  laid  acntss 
the  stow  to  dry!  How  cold  the  room  in  the  moniing!  How  the  stove 
smoked  anil  sulked,  and  would  not  burn  until  toward  noon,  when  the 
sun  shone  so  wuriii  that  we  could  have  done  without  the  stove  if  we 
could  only  have  been  iu  the  sunshine !  The  crevices  in  the  floor  served 
to  let  the  slate  [lencils  out  and  cold  air  in,  enough  to  keep  our  feet 
apparently  in  the  regions  of  yerpetual  snow,  while  our  heads  were 
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roaMting  in  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone  above.  What  treai^ares  from 
pockets  were  confiscated  from  time  to  time  and  burued  in  the  old  stove^ 
nute)  8triDgE,  song  boakH,  games,  pin  cases,  etc ! 

A  favorite  method  ofspeuding  time,  even  in  school,  was  n  small  Rpe- 
ciM  of  gambling  with  pins.  These  pins  were  kept  in  cases  of  elder 
from  which  the  pith  bad  been  puiiclied  and  each  end  plugged  with 
"stopjier."  These  were  passed  from  one  t«  another,  each  participant 
taking  au  equal  namt>er.  If  the  master  naw  the  passing,  however,  he 
coiiflacated  the  rase  and  threw  it  into  the  stove  unopened.  Uu  one 
occasion  he  secured  five  or  siic  of  these  caseH  at  once  and  disposed  of 
them  as  nsual.  This  time  they  had  been  filled  with  guupowderl  But 
the,v  fell  upon  the  ashes  and  did  not  ignite  until  he  began  to  stir  the 
voiils,  when  suddenly  an  explosion  took  place,  frightening  him  so  that 
he  cried  out  with  alarm,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  boy: 

Aroood  the  stove  we  sat  upon  four  long  hickory  slabs  elevated  u{>oq 
the  top  of  four  poles.  And  on  these  scaffold J ugs,  suspHuded  bke 
Hnhomet's  <M>fIiu  between  the  heavens  and  tlie  earth,  without  any  sup- 
port for  the  back  or  rest  for  the  feet,  the  little  martyrs  of  science  wera 
oom)>eJle4l  to  sit  eight  mortal  hours  a  day,  while  in  loud  and  rapid^ 
whisjier  they  couned  the  column  of  words  in  Webster's  spelling  book 
from  ''Baker"  to  "Zany,"inelu8ive. 

lu  doe  time  wo  were  promoted  to  seats  at  the  writing  desk.  This 
a  narrow  board  extending  all  anmnd  tlie  room,  inclined  at  an  angle 
45i]egrees,  and  covered  with  a  variety  of  carved  work  and  graven : 
which  the  skill  of  a  Canova  himself  could  not  have  imitated.  lu  and 
aroaud  these  evidences  of  preco<;ions  talent  was  a  deep  groove,  exem- 
pUiytDg  what  Dr.  Blair  calls  "the  curve  of  beauty,"  through  vhiobt 
when  tire<l  of "  playing  pin,'' we  n^ed  to  roll  shot  when  the  master*9 
b«ok  was  Inrued,  though  at  the  imminent  peril  of  onr  knuckles  i^ 
d«-tecteil. 

The  first  attempt  at  writing  was  made  with  a  goose  i|uill  upon  a  sin- 
^e  sheet  of  pa[>cr  folded  to  a  quarto  form.    These  sheets  were  bought) 
for  a  cent  uu-h  at  the  country  ■>  store."     As  a  spec^imen  of  the  kind 
JDsUce  adminintereil,  1  recollect  that  for  pushing  a  boy  down  in  there 
so  that  the  paper  he  lia<l  jnst  bought  was  soiled,  we  were  both  puuishedi 
I  rweiving  five  strobes  of  the  roti  and  he  seven.     The  goose  quills  vert 
coBinKuily  Hought  for  tlrom  the  brook,  and  unless  the  master  was  omr^ 
ta\  in  ■'  mending  itcnH"  the  supply  sometimes  ran  very  short.    OaeDUW 
ter  watt  so  profuM'  in  his  cutting  as  to  excite  remark  throughout "  th^ 
dimtnirt-"     But  this  wastefulness  was  corrected  when,  on  scoldiD|[  1 
UtUe  felkiw  for  being  so  long  without  a  pen,  the  lad  replied,  witll  tf 
air  Rtrangflly  ooaiponnde<l  of  innocence  and  impudeiicc.  that  SQC^ 
ktaUiofaffairH  could  not  be  remedied  until  i)eople  learned  how  ton 
pens  without  cnttiug  the  quill  all  up! 

The  anialler  the  band  of  tbe  writer,  the  larger  the  letters  kr 
required  to  make.    Children,  the  compass  of  whose  lingers  waftl' 
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an  inch,  were  set  to  mukiup,  llrst  "  stroke:*,"  tWii  **  linoks." ' 
and  tram oi els,"  and  lliiiilly  letters,  U  indues  lon^.     How  wb  i 
that  higb  board,  with  liegul  don  u  and  tontcut;  out  liko  tired  (.^.^^ 
accomplish  the  mighty  tusk,  the  manter  wuIkluR  to  ntid  fro  bel 
stopping  occasioDallf  to  imtiire  a  more  i-oKiilar  curve  or  a  more  deliCM 
hair  mark  by  a  rap  over  the  kiiuoklen  with  his  otlinuH  wooden  "ruli 

"The  Center  School,''  as  it  was  cnlle<l,  wiui  located  in  the  rent 
farming  comamuity  in  which  thert;  waa  no  yitUige,  thuui;h  therv  v, 
more  homes  thau  there  arc  now.    ThiB  achoolhouse  was  about  -  ntm 
northwesterly  &om  the  ■'  HcHd  of  Karitan."    A  public  meeting  waii. 
held  in  "  the  said  Ceriter  schoolhouHe,  May  8,  l^Z^."    The  chairman  of 
the  meeting  and  tbe  [iresideiit  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  wan  Oupt. 
Henry  A.  Post. 

October  1, 1824,  David  Nevius,  for  a  nominal  <Min»ideratiou.  bound 
himself,  his  heirs,  exet^ntorti,  and  aflministrntom  to  "leave  the  Center 
sohoolhonse  standiDg  on  the  corner  of  his  land  near  Jacob  Vroom's, 
for  the  nse  and  benellt  of  the  neighborhood  an  a  HchoolhouHe,  for  that 
parpose  only  and  nothing  cine."  This  obligation  the  truAteen  reconlcd 
upon  the  first  page  of  their  book  of  minutes,  following  it  with  the 
record  of  the  meeting  for  incorporation  and  a  certilicate  signeil  by  all 
the  five,  that  "  we  have  taken  ui>on  ourselves  to  lie  trustees,"  according 
to  the  act  of  1794.    The  record  then  prtneeds  as  follows: 

Id  i-onfuriuity  to  tli«  pow«r  veitod  in  them  b;  tii«  »foratild  act  of  Ineorpontkai, 
tlM  tmateefl  have  agrevd  upon  tlie  following  regiiU(ioaifoith«gciTniimMit  of  tiMB- 
anivea  nl  in<'or)ioTate,  whioh  are  to  Im  coDaiderod  aa  conatltotioDal  artlclea,  aat^eet, 
howevt^r.  to  ariirnilmenla  at  the  expiratiuu  of  every  year  liy  a  m^ority  of  the  tnu- 
teea  couiKiitinK  1u  auch  amendmsnt  or  ameadmenta. 

Abtici.r  1  Tliure  iihall  b«  ohoaoD  annually,  by  a  mi^otity  or  vot«a,  a  praaldent 
sad  fwcri'tar.v.  Tlie  businMa  of  the  preftident  la  to  {ireslde  at  all  maatingii  of  tha 
tiuatew,  t»  iireiurre  u.riier,  tu  put  all  qnoationa,  and  when  there  ahall  be  an  eqaal 
nnnilier  of  vutea  on  any  qaeation  l*efore  tbe  Iruatcea,  be  ahall  ha*e  a  raatlog  vote. 

It  Bball  l>e  the  duty  of  tbe  aecratary  to  keep  a  Tegular  iMiok,  in  whioh  he  ahall 
ntcord  tbe  iiniteedinga  of  every  meeting  nnd  auch  other  particalan  aa  the  ttnatoea 
nay  deem  expedh-nt. 

Article  2.  The  buainesa  of  the  tmsteea  U  to  tend  the  moetinga  of  tbe  inoorpor*- 
tioB,  to  fomi  Aiic'b  rule*  for  the  KOTemueul  of  tbe  avbool  aa  tbey  fhim  time  to  tiute 
doom  pTo|>er,  and  tu  tTauaart  all  bDainew  which  tbey  may  deem  raqajaite  for  tb« 
proeperity  of  rbmI  iK'bool. 

Articlk  3,  Tliere  Bhall  be  a  atnteil  meeting  of  ail  the  Bmployen  onoe  every  year 
for  tbe  purpose  of  I'huoniDg  tmnlees.  NotilicBtiou  of  the  aaid  meeting  ahall  be  given 
by  advertHeiiient  poeteil  on  the  doiir  of  the  arhoolhonai',  by  order  of  tbe  preaident, 
•igiie<l  by  tli»  Brcreturj',  two  wfeks  previoua  to  the  appointed  time  for  meeting,  or 
notice  given  |ier»unully. 

[AnriCLK  4.]  Tbe  triiateea  then  ohoaeu  Hball,  aa  aoou  aa  ooDVODJent  after  tbey  are 
•lected,  mei'i  mthI  chouMs  the  ufUcere  referred  tu  iu  tbe  first  artiele,  from  among 
tfaeniaelven,  nml  after  Ihe  afoienaid  ufflcen  are  choeen  tbey  may  then  prooeed  to  the 
tnuuactioii  of  the  bnainesa. 

[AmcLK  .'>.  ]  The  aforeaaid  artlclea  Dot  to  andergu  any  alterationa  wltbln  tbe  tloie 
oTonoyeftr. 
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>rder  is  reqiiisiti-  fur  tby  proipeiUf  of  evary  society,  it  must  be,  particularly. 
It  wbicli  buM  ill  view  tbe  traiDiDg  up  of  children  to  render  tlieni  uaefnl  and 
table  aa  iueiuber>  of  ;i  civil  and  religious  oommniiity. 

following  riild!'  liavf  tberefore  been  agreed  to  for  the  go  vent  m  en  t  of  tbe  afore- 
■bool: 

'.etolred,  Tbui  uii}-  person  lucliiiiDg  to  teach  eaid  seboul  muel.  apply  to  tfai 
cDt  uf  said  tniBtocs  io  examine  the  person  so  applying  of  bis  capability  ii 
ag  school,  uud  if  he  appears  to  be  a  suitable  p«rson,  Ibe  presldcut  shall  reo 
Qd  him  to  Ibe  ueigbl'orhood  as  saob. 

a  spcllliig  is  Ibc  fuiiudation  of  good  reading,  and  tborefore  esaeiitial  to  tbi 
,  it  Hliall  bv  tbi'  duly  of  tbe  teacher  every  morning  atid  I'veiiitig  at  the  nioaa 
oiil  Io  niiike  all  Ibosi^  who  can  spell  to  stand  in  i;t>;;tilur  order  und  to  spell  oat 
book,  ciicli  biH  word  in  order  as  the  teacher  Hhall  rbink  proper. 
I:  Hhall  be  the  dnt.v  uf  tbe  teacher  to  make  all  thi'  n<  boliUH  ti;iy  three  leNHone  to 
I  ev<-rr  h»lf  day,  bt->idu!t  tho  spelliug  lesson,  exci'iit  hiich  as  shall  cipher;  they 
lii.v  onr  rt-udiii;;  lessnti  in  ea<;b  half  day. 
1  Hb;ilt  be  tlii'  cluly  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  thotie  wbii  write  keep  their  copy 
neat  :<tid  ilt'ai^.  lh:it  tbey  may  be  sbuiru  to  the  triistres  of  the  school  on  ttafi 
itiird:iy  nf  .v.iy  i|ii:irtcr,  if  not  every  uiontb. 

t  [-ball  b.'  tbe  duly  ••(  tbe  teacher  to  make  tbe  cijiliuicru  eomiuit  well  to  ii« 
t-  diflVreiit  riib'4  of  arithmetic,  and  when  tbe  trb!jtooH  .ittuod  to  examine  them 

t  «ball  lie  Ibe  duly  of  the  tt'acber  to  open  si'hoo],  from  tbe  20tb  of  March  ta 
lb  i>r  .Si-iiliiiilHi-.  'M/ry  morniu);  at  8  o'clock,  or  as  near  that  hour  as  poosibla, 
.-.ry  alifrnoijii  at  L"  i.'.  lock,  and  out  at  (i;  and  from  tbe  30lb  of  September  till 
lb  of  Miircb  rM-ry  iiiorniiii;  lit  i)  and  every  afternoon  nt  1,  and  out  ut  i. 
I  -hall  b.'  Tbe  doly  of  tbe  ti'aclier  to  keep  Strict  rules  iiud  good  order  In  Bald 
,  tiiii  out  til  ui.iki*  o-i<  of  any  unreasonable  or  iiiibiwfut  means,  so  ae  to  : 


iihiT  >tnill  iiiiir  (be  si  boo  1  uulusB  bis  article  [of  agrt-euiont  with  employ* 
nineil  li>  tbi'  irii^-i.Ts  tn  asicrtain  [whether  he  Ua;.]  a  Hiilllcieat  uumlwrot 
mil  i(  tJL.   ijM^ii  ,-s  »liall  think  a  Bnfficient  nomber  of  scholars  sabscribed 

"bicli  fiilr-.'"  ciiiititiiies  tbe  teacberwlio records  them,  "I,tlift 

L;;ri-i'  to  ^iLli.-i'iiUe.  siibje(;tiiig  myself,  liowever,  to  removal  from  , 
the  tni-(i'i-  if  I  (III  iiiit,  with  pay  oniy  for  tbe  time  of  having 
'I'lii-  -i;:iiatii!<'  is  ill  i'a[)itii]s,  so  ormimeutiil  as  to  be  illegible. 
;.'(i-i'iiLi-tit-.  in  lieitiT  Kiiylish,  were  sis"*-''!  ^y  I'is  siiccesaoPB, 
<'liirii;;]a|>li\  is,  t'i>rtuu:i(ely,  less  umbitinutj.  Their  names  ue 
|.i'v..ll.  [|i-iLiy  L'cix.  (H-orge  11.  Htiiielilieltl,  llobert  Dumont, 
\iMj.ti.iri-..i.iii].is  .\..Slewart,.]obii  .\.  ai'hL-iick,  Luther  Allen, 
i.Mnii,  Willi. nil  A]iiistn>iif:.  IleMuaii  llayeiiiaii,  Aaron  Tbotnii- 
li  I..  Si'lni;ii]..  ■fuliti  Simnnsoii, CoruehiiV. \>'Llliamson  (Hay 35, 
rii-!  ti'iiMl.-!.-.ifbt-r..r,,rLidiusT.l>.  \";iii  Devi-nter,  D.  Frawr 
■  Hliii  ..ilii-  til  Ins  iiuiiie  tbe  title  "  I'n-.'."'].  .lohii  S.  Fatrii^ 
OI.'ii.  N,.lii:n,i.l  I.,-vi  Dalley.  Henry  11.  Lewis.  William  T.  0. 
-eiili  f.  1'i.ll,  riauiuel  It.  W'allier,  Edwuril  U.  (jibson,  Laoius 
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Kellogg,  Halstead  Baker,  Carlos  L,  Ilurtl.  Samuel  8,  Uusk 
Oniman,  and  others. 

Jobn  D.  Post,  who  »i);iie<l  the  obligation  July  30,  1837,  was  a  tj 
teacher  of  those  days. 

Joseph  Thompson  wan  a  teacher  iu  this  nchool  iii  1828,  II 
again  in  1841,  when  the  following  agreement  wa.s  made: 

'  JoaephTbompson  benhy  uj^mw  to  ttuti'h  h  i->ii>ii)ii>ii  KuulUb  tiny  iichi)»l  Tor 
tenu  of  tbirtoun  wtek*  of  1ivi>  iIdj-k  \a  psch  nt«k  (or  uii  winivalent)  in  thr>  t'en 
Bchoolhoaso,  being  DIstrUa  N'u,  B.  at  II ridgiiw liter,  U>  wlilcli  tH  alMoliod  a  part  i.., 
ReftdiDgtoii  Towmhip.     He  will  give  ioBtructlou  to  all  tbt-yualhof  tli«di>lria  I 

■uy  be  placed  nailer  hiB  oure  in  wxiie  or  nil  of  tbo  rolluwini;  brancbea,  uh         _r 
oapacttiea  ma;  reaeb,  via:  OrtboKTUpIiy.  rewling.  nritlng,  nritlinielic,  Engliaii      i 
mnr,  geographv,  bistory,  iiniii[ioaitioii,  and  bookkeeping  by  single  entry.     A 
tho  trustee!  of  said  schoo],  do  btreliy  agree  tn  fiirnioh  said  teacber  with  fnel  ana 
■Mcessaries  for  tbe  oorofort  and  conieiiienue  of  naid  sebool,  and  at  the  explrntloa  oi 
the  term  pay  to  him  or  hts  order  Id  coui[ieDBHtloii  fur  hja  aervlees  the  enm  tif  alxty- 
flTe  dollars.     The  said  teacher  sball  ba^'e  the  privilege  of  Inslriictlng  bis  own  obil- 
dren  in  said  scbool  sad  nut  lie  re(|nired  In  pay  any  proportiounl  part  of  the  abnva 
•HID.    All  pupils  which  do  nut  Itelung  iu  tbedlattietandnttend  thin  scbool  tolenmaiiy 
of  tbe  aboTe- named  brancbi-s,  one  half  of  their  scbooling  itliiill  ImIdiik  '<>  tbo  leaobM, 
the  other  half  to  go  in  tbe  fuodi-  of  tb<-  srhonl.     Tbe  eiims  of  ebargs  for  biglier 
branohM  (if  nay  are  tkaghfi  sball  lieloo^  excluiilvely  In  tbn  I«a<'hfr,     If  circiia- 
atanc«a  should  occur  ton-iiderlt  m-cenaary  to  disrontiTiue  tbe  school  before  Ibu  expi- 
ntlon  of  tbe  term,  a  ro^ority  of  the  trti)it«««  or  the  teuober  may  dinooutiaae.  and  b« 
neeire  pay  for  tbe  tima  then  tnugbt. 

In  wltaeas  whereof  the  ]>aTtiea  have  tn  tbcac  preHetito  inlc'rchangeably  set  thefr 
handa  this  thirtieth  day  of  UotubM,  lu  tbu  yout  of  out  Lord  l&H. 

JosBPH  THOHraoM,  Tttidk§r. 
Abraham  A.  Amkxman, 
Pbtrr  Q.  Bkokaw, 
Abraham  Ambrman, 

TVwIm*. 

This  teacher  was  the  first  to  iiitrodace  iuto  the  seboots  of  this  region 
the  use  of  the  blackboard,  aud  the  first  who  ventured  to  ask  qaestiona 
Qpoii  tbe  reading  lesson.  In  those  days  the  only  reading  book  was  the 
Kew  TeHttimeiit.  On  one  otrcasion  the  members  of  the  reading  class, 
wfaieb  extendetl  all  the  way  down  the  side  of  the  room,  were  told  to 
close  their  hooks,  and  when  they  had  done  so  the  questioning  began. 
They  had  Jnst  read  tbe  narrative  of  the  miraculous  draft  of  fishes, 
bat,  as  usual,  their  attention  hud  been  given  so  closely  to  the  prooun- 
dation  of  the  words  us  to  prevent  apprehension  of  their  meaning. 
When  the  tca<-her  remindeil  them  that  tbey  hud  been  reading  about 
ships  BO  heavily  ladeti  that  they  began  to  sink,  and  asked  what  cargo 
tbey  carried  that  was  so  heavy,  none  of  them  could  auHWor.  Presently 
they  began  to  guess;  and  when  "stones'' and  "iron*' aud  "lead"  and 
"cattle"  and  ■'liorses"and  every  heavy  thing,  animate  and  inanimate, 
bad  been  gucHsed,  one  Htolid  lad,  wbo  ha<l  not  yet  8[>oken,  broke  the 
■Uance  by  the  solemn  ejaculation,  "I^oMled  with  dugs.''  Tbe  story 
leems  incredible,  but  I  have  often  heard  it  from  the  teacher's  lips,  and 
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perfectly  in  accordance  \rith  the  metliod  of  reading  then  oarKut 
e  schools. 

Qdley  Murray's  Eiiglish  Header  was  afterwards  need  by  the 
est  t'las^,  but  its  .selet'tious  were  far  beyoud  the  capacity  of  lUe 
Ik.  One  of  them  iat^lnded  the  compAriatm  of  the  roliitioo  lietween 
divine  mind  and  tlie  human  mind  to  that  existing  between  tlia 
irbola  mid  its  asytntote,  though  these  terms  were  not  used.  Thia 
ler's  fertility  of  resources  enabled  him  to  illustrate  (not  demoo- 
e)  this  probleui  siitislactorily  by  two  lines  regarded  as  protracted 
Snitely  and  represented  not  by  chalk  marks  but  by  strings, 
lere  were  no  globes,  and  geogmphy  v.ia  taught  in  the  tuethod 
ested  by  Philip  Frcne;iu,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
eacher  had  read  the  writings  of  llie  New  Jersey  ]Kiet: 

ir  scljolurs  \i:ivr  nut  Iioi'd  ntndioaa  lyaongb  or  attentivtrenoaglj  to  gaiu  atatioaal 
>f  the  gloUi'  of  Ilie  i-^rtli  from  a  plutic  Burl'ace  on  pnjier.  Von  therefora  pm-. 
1  larf;>-  roiiDil  )>i|i|>iii  nr  ud  omiiji;!.-,  uiiil  murk  thereon  the  eqnator,  the  tro{>ta%, 
"lar  circli-s,  with  the-  ].iiriillolB  of  latitmln  iind  InuRiliide;  yoa  furtlior  repBB'. 
liedilt'en-ntciilfHoI' tbi!  wiirld  aud  their  iitnatiuna  liy  pine etiiek  into tbeftppla 
.ofte.' 

lis  teacher  Uclieveil  that  the  thought  of  God  in  the  things  that  Hs' 
made  must  iilwajs  be  worthy  of  study,  and  that  the  plants 
t  and  stones  which  all  of  us  see  all  life  long  ought  to  be  sources  of 
eless  gratiliculion  t^>  minds  capable  of  unlimited  development  God'^ 
i,  Ai-ciirdinjily  he  availed  himself  of  every  possible  way  to  leaok 
b'ach  iti  li-ast  the  eieuieiits  of  liotauy,  iistronomy,  and  miaeralogfr. 
»iit  this  lime  Mis.  Almira  Lincoln  I'helps,  the  sister  of  Bmnut, 
iird,  had  a  gills'  >rhool  at  Kiihway.  Her  little  book  on  primary 
ny  was  used  in  snuiuier  for  an  hour  before  the  ordinary  exertsiseB 
lit'  those  who  chose  to  attend;  and  thus  a  knowt- 
1  characteristics  of  the  wild  tiowersof  the  vioinHy: 


.  r<.r  the  l.e 

ftht-  nanii-> 

c  known  to 

u  Hurrilfs 

nlj  Df  ;isti- 

dps  and  geography  of  the  heavens  furnished  aid 
riniy  for  those  who  accepted  the  invitation  to  spend': 
Ion;;  winter  evenings  at  the  school  master's  home,  studying  altoi^ 
Ij-  The  boiik  liy  ilie  side  of  the  stove  mid  the  stars  in  the  frosty  ain 
iiiMderatde  nntnlier  of  the  larger  pupils  thus  became  more  or  leat 
dinted  uilh  tliese  ■■  eleetives,"  but  no  Siitisfactory  help  waa  fonnd 
le  study  .if  iriini-i;ih.;.'y.  ^^ 


r.  E'biJqi  FniiKiiu,  I'Lilndelplila.  1TH8,  p.  110. 

II  uf  hi'  nrilini:«  w  un  in-iued  ln>iii  liis  own 

i]iti  tbi'  miwt  iirsatiii-  of  unr  rurly  aritonof  VtOli 

•      ■      *      HtnoinpfHi'il  jifttriotii' HoiigHand  bi 

laLip  of  franklin,  Ailaiii»,  .lelTiTSun,  MmUh 

a  literarj-  puwtc,"— jE.  I',  Wliijiiilu.j 
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At  a  public  meeting'  bcld  in  thv  ('ciUlt  8ctl»l)lho^s(^,  KIu 
tiie  Bcliool   was  reort;itruzu<l   under   thv   "Act  to  i-xtHbluli   coi 
schools,"  passed  May  1. 183K. 

At  a  similar  meetiDg  beld  in  April,  1840,  it  was  resolved  that  "  th: 
part  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  coustitution  which  t&mU  'and  every 
iifternooQ  at  2  o'clock   aud  out  at  ti'  itball   hercafU>T   bo  read  'and 
every  afteruooo  at  half  jiaHt  1  and  out  at  half  past  5  o'clock.'  '* 

In  184T  the  Center  kcIiooI  dmtrict  was  L-onsolidated  with  the  one  east 
of  it  and  a  new  school  house  built  a  mile  faither  east,  in  sight  of  the 
"Head  of  Raritan,"  where  Ihen;  wiks  a  grove;  a  playfj^roaiid  vtus 
attached,  and  the  name  changed  to  "  Cedar  Qiove." 

The  last  entry  in  the  record  book  of  the  Center  school  really  pertaios 
to  the  Cedar  Grove  sobool.  It  was  made  by  Andrew  Fleming,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  February  19, 1849,  and  is  as  follows: 

This  day  blrad  John  B.  Thompauu  to  tskoh  Mhool  to  diitriot  No.  2,  of  Braooh- 
bvrg;  to  iasiire  him  33  Boholuii  at  KI  per  aoholar  for  Mveiitjr  dkj*,  sad  ••  dneh 
inora  as  ho  cnn  make  at  the  Baine  pnoe  p«r  scholar;  to  pay  him  at  the  evpiratioD  of 
Ills  term  what  public  money  we  have  in  hand  (the  balance  he  is  to  collect  of  hi* 
^plojers) ;  and  ulso  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  taking  in  vhat  claaaical  •cholan 
be  con  get,  provided  he  does  not  take  np  with  them  more  than  their  due  proportion 
artiii.e. 

Under  this  admiuistration  varioas  new  meusores  were  introduced 
•nd  experiments  tried.  To  obviate  the  noise,  the  floor  was  ooveretl  to 
the  depth  of  '2  or  3  inches  with  sawdust  Parents  were  visited  and 
induced  to  visit  the  school  from  time  to  time.  Frames  were  placed 
npon  the  walls,  with  ytega,  one  for  each  scholar,  and  boles  arranged 
vertically  for  the  |iegs,  so  that  the  standing  of  the  pupil  represente<l  by 
each  \K-n  was  proelaimeil  by  its  jwsitiou.  Fifteen  minute's  at  the  close 
of  the'daily  session  was  devoted  to  reading  selections  l>om  "The  Rolto 
Books  ^  and  to  conversation  upon  the  topics  treated  therein.  A  part 
of  the  playgnmiid  was  used  for  flower  beds,  and  tlie  privilege  of  own- 
ing and  cultivating  them  was  granted  to  pupils  whose  deportment 
deserved  the  favor. 

Physical  ceogniphy  was  taught  from  maps  made  on  the  ball  ground 
with  water  iind  a  stick.  Outline  maps  were  introduced  into  the  build- 
ing. IJinphiyers  were  induced  to  pay  25  eenis  a  year  for  a  monthly 
pa|>er  containing  translations  from  L'Aime  Martin  and  other  essays  on 
edneation.  Still  uewcr  and  better  methotU  were  introduced  by  the 
teachers  iie\t  succeeding.  For  the  information  of  the  employers,  the 
town  su)ierititendent  wrote  in  the  new  record  book,  September  24, 1852: 

The  term  noiv  aliout  tu  cluae  this  da}',  Hr.  Henry  P.  ThomiiMin  repurlii  63  scbolan 
•n  bis  lint,  witii  an  aturafce  ot  43.  Kifl.v  ruad,  13  in  ]iriiiirn>,  IT  study  gruDiiiiar,  X 
■tnily  geoijiraiiby.  '.K  wntc,  5  in  algebra,  2  in  surveying,  1  in  grometry,  4ti  in  aritll- 

Your  sobuiil  al  lhi«  time,  I  haw  no  bMitalion  iu  saying,  is  (be  lieat  in  Branrhbnrg 
(uwnsbipj  Slid  I  can  not  lint  dojustics  t<>  yotir  teacher  In  saying  that  it  is  the  liMt 
QOBdact«d  school   t   have  ever  bean  in.     Vour  teacher  h>«  always  manifesl«il  the 
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it  fot  it.    As  Ike  is  about  to  leave  ua  now,  and  in  all  probabUlty  n 
lot  bo  likely  to  employ  him  again.  I  t.liink  he  leaves  tbe  acliool  iritb  proiHe  from   ' 
child  and  uiiiployer  in  Itiu  diatritt. 

Qkorub  W.  Vroom, 
Saperinlmdait  of  Braneiburg. 

lis  teacher's  popularity  was  so  groat  that  bin  wages  were  increased 
$1  to  41.25  a  day.  He  was  eucceeded  by  other  members  ot  the 
J  family,  but  no  one  of  them  ever  won  so  lunch  favor  as  he.' 
1S6T  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  this  school  district, 
others  from  the  adjoiiiiog  part  of  Hunterdon  Oounty,  sent  to  tbe 
ty  superintendents  a  petition  in  which  they  said  that  tbey — 
ig  a  dcBiri-  to  pminoti'  the  cauai!  uf  l.'ammg  aod  good  morBls,  have  it  In  oon- 
tation  111  build  a  ni'»-  acboolliouBe  lu  tho  tunuahip  of  Braucbbiirg,  neftr  tha 
infi  of  tbo  road  li'ailiug  rrora  White  House  Statiou  Ut  Van  Detvi'cr'B  milla  and 
)ud  lividiiig  frriiii  lie»dl>iirt«a  to  North  Branch  Station,  aad  do  hereby  reqoeat 
foriii.-d  iiitii  a  iiiiv  acIiool  diBlriot. 

le  reqnest  n-:is  granted.  The  schoolhonse  was  built,  and  was  called, 
e  Harlan  Si-lmol,"  in  meiuory  of  Harlan  Page,  whose  memoir  bad 
I  read  with  itiicn-st.  The  next  year  a  visitor  wrote  in  a  magaziDa 
ishi-d  ill  New  Vork  City: 

H  :i  -mall  loiiiLtry  s<  lioolhouau,  used  also  on  Sunday  iiftemouija  far  the  BanAaf 
>l  iinil  •!•  I  B>i<>ii,ill}'  lor  tbe  puator's  monthly  leL'ture  aud  on  Wednesday  evenings 
!!■  ui-iubliorlioml  ]iriiyiT  lucetiug.  It  ia  us  noat  a  buildinj,'  oulaido  as  one  could 
to  ^.-e.  TL-'  lii'lfiy  contains  a  boll,  which,  besidea  the  ordinury  uae  for  scfaoot 
iisi'i,  It  nmi;  ^it  b»M'  pant  11  far  the  fncmera  to  leiive  theic  work  and  ptepua  tVt< 
luoiiday  Nii-:<l.  Thi'  ball  ia  provided  with  a  clothes  room  at  each  end,  oos  fblV, 
oyi  :iiid  tlic  otbi'i  for  the  i^irla,  who  enter  the  aoboolrooiii  by  separate  doolS.- 
^•'iliti;:  I-  high  »nd  Ibu  vnutilnlion  thorough.  The  seats  are  marvels  ofoonifbtt' 
■II  ..s  III' inyviiiiily.  Tlii- disks  are  bnng  ou  binges  and  can  bo  let  down  whBB 
<<i-<l.-it.  -II  :i-  til  ^ilVorii  ull  tbe  faiility  of  an  ordinary  lecture  room.  The  seats 
U|i,  -o  ii-  ic>:illii«  i.i-y  lynis;  moteoviir,  they  ore  doubli',  nud  in  them  the  bookf 
ir^.'ly  xtiir<-d.  Iilark  wall  oii>le  im  three  nidi's  of  tbe  room,  and  the  tesoberat 
F-K  •  AN,  if  -III'  I'liixisca.  have  all  her  pupils  working  on  it  at  ouce,  thm  Ml 
1^-  liijK'  \M)iiilii>ii>l\ .  rbi'u  there  is  a  Sunday- Bchool  library  uud  a  ilistriot^Ktl 
i\ .  i-,i<  li  III  ,<  rii'.it  I  ;■-■-,  with  numerical  frames,  blocks,  nteaaures,  mapa,  glol 
ill  >li«rt  wli,i[<  <  -r  I  .III  iibl  the  work  of  iuatrurtiou  aud  edni-atiotl.     Nor  mu 


ill  Ueadington,  N.  ,1.,  November  30,  1831.  AOtt' 
be  Thrologiciil  Semiiiuty  in  New  Oruaewiok  M  % 
Co  ma.  lU  iras  the  frU-tid  und  counaelar  of  IihJ 
wills  and  udrini-il  witb  reference  to  thinge  AfthKl 
<  come.  Me  prepared  Iheir  sons  for  oollege  liliS 
tlitm,  until  a  ttpiiui!  atlertion  caused  hli  raton^ 
irdi-rof  ilunlirdon  ami  Somerset  eouDties,  whan 

>t  ;ia  till'  bent  farmiT  in  Ib'<  iicit-bborhood,  abax- 
lieriuiire  ivitb  tbufn  arniiiid  biiii.  He  ooadnoted 
,1.  rsiy  Ayriiiiitunil  (.'id  lege  and  wrote  handndl 

Im   )..!■  iI  jiresB.      Ho  .ilsii  prepared  an  agricoltueU    I 
"f  i]~  gii[   tb"  iiHc  of  pupils  in  tho  publio  Bol" 
.1  I  ill  i-n;iii  WiTrk,"  which  met  with  a  twkIj 

I.  .:.,   I. In  and  of  the  Kev.  Lir.  .John  Van 

»l]iii  .il-ii  liiciil  liiniorie-j  uf  the  churoheaoi 
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■wglect  to  meDtion  the  pla^^oand,  with  the  fkoilitieA  Tor  the  pnipor  phyaiiw. 
eiae  in  which  ohiidreD  ftu  miich  ilt>Ii)(ht.      I  will  not  stop  to  Hjwuk  of  the  exo* 
of  the  ■chool books,  nor  tifthe  swe^t  perBuuaive  chwrfulnona  of  th?  teacher,  wlui  ■ 
deligbtAil  tonga  aod  iUiistiationB  ami  the  Cbriotiun  kinilneu  with  wbioh  die  seek 
to  eu«  for  thee«  little  otic*.' 

This  school  is  still  doing  ita  work,  bat  with  leas  offec.tiTeness  than 
formerly.     Small  Iniidlioldiiigs  have  given  place  to  larger  dues,  and  th" 
populatiou  is  diminLshiiig.     It  gravitates  toward  the  towiiH  imd  villi 
along  the  railroad.    The  district- school  system  was  ubolUhed  not  a  wn 
too  soon. 

There  is  a  record  of  a  school  at  Boondbrook  fixiin  the  yeiir  171!4.  In 
1793  Michael  Field  left  by  will  £500  for  the  aopport  of  a  fr3e  school 
there.  An  academy  bnilding  was  erected  In  1800,  Is&ac  Toncey,  after- 
wards Secretary  of  the  Nary,  was  one  of  the  teachers. 

In  1778  the  grammar  sohool  of  Qneen's  College  was  at  Haritau,  now 
Somerville. 

Jaly  4, 1801,  aft«r  the  celebration  of  the  anniveraiirj'  uf  Aiuuiiomu 
independence  in  that  village,  several  gentlemen  present  resolved  to 
found  a  classical  school  there,  and  the  Somerville  Academy  was  soon 
aAer  established.  The  first  presideot  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  the 
achotarly  pastor  of  the  choich  at  Beadington,  Rev.  Peter  Btnddiford. 
In  1812  he  was  appointed  also  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Befbrmed 
Ohnrch  in  America.* 

The  first  principal  of  the  academy  was  an  Irishman  named  Laoas 
George.  His  successors  were  Jacob  Kirbpatrick,W.  C.  Morris,  Stephen 
Boyer,  Isaac  X.  Wyckofi;  John  Cornell,  Peter  O.  Stnddiford,  John  Walsh, 
'William  I.  Thompson,  and  others.  Most  of  these  were  recent  graduates 
from  college  on  their  way  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  last  principal  of  this  Somerville  Classical  Academy  was  John  B. 
Thompson,  who  was  appointed  in  1851,  with  the  title  of  rector,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  Jnne  of  that  year.  The  circular 
isBuetl  by  the  trustees  contained  recommendations  of  the  young  rector 
£h>m  the  president  and  professors  of  Rutgers  College.  The  trustees 
were  Abmliam  Messier,  Thomas  A.  llartwell,  Thomas  Talmage,  William 
J.  Hedges,  und  William  B.  (lastoo.     They  say: 

The  triiRieeH  liave  engaged  a  geDtleman  of  coui|ietent  literary  attainmenta  and  of 
known  e:iiu'rieiit'<'  as  the  bead  of  this  institution,  and  oau  therefore  coulidenll.r 
Maorf  the  piibtic  tiiat  those  who  may  patronize  it  will  be  sure  to  have  their  aona 
properly  eilucated.  The  oppolinnitiea  of  freqaent  commauicatioo  with  all  parts  of 
the  roiintry,  iiutl  the  l^edoiii  from  moral  and  physical  malarik,  for  which  Somerrille 
ta  dUtiiigiiiitli<Hl,  render  it  a  desirable  place  of  education. 

The  acurkiiiia  year  is  divided  into  three  aeaaions,  the  Qrat,  or  fail  sessioD,  pom- 
mencing  un  llm  'Ml  of  September  and  ending  on  the  23d  of  Decemb<>r;  the  eeoond,  ar 

'Good  News  fi.r  Ni.v..|iil>er,  1868. 

•Hr.  Stadiliford  w»s  bom  in  New  York  City,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  ('«!■ 
lane.     He  wiix  posior  at  Itewlington  (Vom  I78T  till  bis  death,  November  30,  1836.     It 
ttprobable  that  the  articles  of  incorporklioD  of  the  llolluid  Brook  School  and  of  the 
Centre  School,  livfore  mentioned,  were  drawn  by  bim. 
20687  >'o.  23 10 
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r  NOxaion,  cumiuencmg  oii  tlie  IM  of  Jaiinary  and  ending  on  the  2Sd  of  April; 
le  thiril,  or  HjiriiiK  itesBinn,  oomnieiicing  on  the  3d  of  May  and  anding  o: 

■  July.  j 
nis:  Krom  $24  to  $;«  per  ummm,  acrordiUK  to  utiidieu  pursu.'d,  and  in  that  | 
fi.r  -T  HhortJT  tinif .  Nn  ptipil  will  be  received  for  les*  tlian  half  a  t«riii.  Board  i 
po  obtained  ut  reasotiablti  mtes;  iind,  when  parents  de«ira  it,  their  bods  can  bo  | 
)  niuliT  th>'  iniiiieili:it»  Hnperviaion  of  the  principal. 

r  many  years  Dr.  Messier  was  president  of  the  board  of  trasteea 
e  Sonierville  Academy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  board  iff  examiners  of    i 
lublic  sdiiiols  of  the  county.     On  his  invitation  1  went  thither  (by 
!nt  of  the  facnlty)  a  month  beforis  I  had  graduated  from  college, 
took  I'harttt'  of  the  "Classical  Academy,"  though  the  academy 

ing  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  public  school.  A  year  later, 
L  the  snniiner  vacation  came  tor  the  public  school,  and  the  hired 

in  which  the  Classical  Academy  was  held  was  wanted  for  Bome 

■  purpo-se,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  incotitinently 
t  open  the  locked  door  of  the  aca*lemy  building  and  installed  the 
ileal  Academy  within  the  sacred  precincts,  a  position  which  it 
tained  without  dispute  until  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  pablic 
»1  ill  llic  fall.  Tlicii  the  president  of  the  board  of  pablic  scbool 
ee.s  imitatcil  tli<'  lieriijc  example  displayed  by  the  jiresident  of  tha 
1 1)(  trnsu->'s  "f  the  CJassieal  Academy,  spoiled  the  new  lotk  ivs  effeofc- 
;ts  thi-  DJil  one  liiid  bi'en  spoiled  before,  and  reinstated  the  t«achcra 

e  public  s<']iiM)Is.  The  difficulty  was  finally  solved  to  the  satiBlac- 
')f  all  i-otnei lied  liy  making  the  rector  of  the  Classical  Academy 
till-  iiriiii'ipal  nf  the  pulilic  school.  As  a  memento  of  those  dayb,  I 
have  in  niy  ]]ii.-isesHii.ii  the  unprecedeiitly  high  arincbair  whicb 
leen  tlic  tJiroiie  ni'  the  principal  of  the  academy  from  the  b^n- 
the  <i[ily  existing  re]ii_',  I  believe,  of  that  famous  institatioil., 
riately,  in  a.  roriiaiice  witli  a  special  tu'X  of  the  legislature,  tllfr 
-my  luiiidiii;;  was  miM  mid  the  proCfeds  were  divided  among  thOi 
1. 1'  ilic  i.!i:;iiiiii  -I'li'kholders.' 


ii-  •.tjii'iiipiit,  llr.  Dnniel  .S.  Itor'knfctluw  tulis  whut  he  knmn  d£ 

'  •!;ii.'H  hirtbiT  )>iu:k  than  tbo  year  1S49.  It  wiia  in  the  spring  u^ 
iii~i  atiind.-il  Bcbdol  in  a  room  adjoining  Mrs.  OUs'b  Imildlng.  H 
jii.)  rooTii,  it  being  iicuupii-il  by  tUo  SoiDirrville  brass  band.  TIMi' 
<i"-'ii.  li  uraa  :i  private  school,  and  na  thf  patronage 
li.iil.  our  lLTii>.:>nil  then  left  tlio  village,  lu  tlii>  fallof^. 
-  v'bo'.l  II,  Ibir  nhl  m.-kdemy  hiiildint',  and  b^d  for  teachers  Mr. 
.-i:!:r.  .  rii.'v  iir<'U[ii.-d  tbe  upper  lloor  of  the  building.  Hn,  Jd<> 
■I  11. 1  mid  t:.iiglit  tlm  Hiaaller  bo.VH  and  girls.  Tbu  latter  did 
lb'  !'>''  rr  lloor  n  ;ih  used  fur  Hcbool  purpoaea  mIkd,  and  that 
'>r  -n;-.  Mr.  ..nd  Mn.  Mtlat  II.  IpBOii  wero  Hid  tt'Hrhers  for 
.  Ml  .1.  llity.7  li-lt  in  l^.-.i,  :ind  wiTr  fiillmved  by  J.  U. 
.i,i!i.  (  .  \V..obini,  M-H].ei'tivly. 
ri  '.'  i~  ib.'ii.'vt   l.':.cb>-r.  :iii<l  an  eM't-lleiit  oni.-  lie  nnB.      H« 
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One  of  tbe  moat  fiunoas  ocliools  in  Xcw  Jersey  about  tbe  n 
the  centniy  was  the  female  Reminary  of  Iklailame  Cooke,  at  Itloonii 
It  was  for  nortliem  STeiv  Jerw-y  wbat  tho  school  of  Kmma  WiUam  h 
Troy  was  for  eastern  Kew  York.     Ujirrict  13,  Cooke  was  liorn  at  Ne' 
LondoD,  Conn.,  May  2.'},  1785,  ami  died  at  Iier  son's  reHideii('(\,  luljurei 
to  tbe  Beminnry  in  Bloomlield,  in  18G1.     After  her  marriage  nhe  tiiiifrl-- 
in  tbe  State  of  Vennoiit  at  Vergeunes,  Middlebiiry,  and  W(H>rl((toc*' 
Sbe  taught  also  in  AQgust^ik,  Ua.,  liefore  aettliug  at  Bloomfield  in  IKi 
She  was  a  woman  of  powerful  and  i>enetriitinir  mind,  with  great  deeisioii 
of  character,  her  qaick  insight,  prolbund  Rymputhy,  and  deep  piety 
swayed  teachers,  scbolara,  and  families.     Her  son,  Kobert  L.  Cooke, 
was  associated  with  her  in  the  niauagement  of  this  institution,  and 
continued  itforfonryeart«aft«r  her  withdrawal  in  1854.    This  seminary 
VBS  the  center  of  a  powerful  intellectual  and  religiouit  inlluenee.     Its 
rooms  were  filled  with  pupils  from  abroad,  and  the  bent  young  ladies 
of  the  village  enjoyed  its  udvautagen  abo.     Its  iiillut'iiio  in  still  felt. 
From  it  2,000  young  ladies  went  oat  to  give  oaltnra  and  ohsraoter  to 
the  communities  in  which  their  lots  were  cast.' 

aflamooD  the  bo;B  woold  'liookey'  to  P«Un  Brook,  ewrt  of  tlie  On>v«  BtrMt  Bridga, 
and  notbmg  wsa  said  kbont  the  matter  tbe  next  morning !  He,»a  vellM  Uipnplla, 
were  koxioua  to  get  ioto  tbe  new  Kbool  building. 

"Hr.  Kibbe  was  the  flrat  tescber  who  oooapieU  the  publlA-Mhool  balldlug  on  High 
■bMt.  It  was  in  Bept«inb«r,  1SG6.  Prom  hia  diary  la  oopled  tbe  following:  'Hoo- 
da;  eventng,  September  22,  1858.  The  long-looked-for  day  ha*  at  length  HrlTtd. 
We  opened  scboot  in  the  new  bailding  this  morning,  with  oYor  40  boys,  3  new  paplta. 
Tbe  Kev.  (i.  1'.  Kice  spent  the  morning  with  as.  The  girls'  department  take*  the 
•eeond  liu<>r,  with  over  60  pupils,  one-fourth  of  thum  little  boyn.'  He  bad  for  hia 
aaaistaut,  Miss  Mury  Whitenaek,  of  Somprville. 

"It  is  imjioaaiMe  for  me  to  give  the  namea  of  the  boy*  who  entered  tbe  new  bnlld- 
ing  on  tbe  iil>ovu  date,  but  the  school  registeT  of  Jaly  15,  1866,  «ontalna  the  namea 
of  paptls  atti'nilinf;  Mr.  Kibbe't  school  in  the  'Old  Academy,'  and  there  is  no  doubt 
bnt  wbat  they  are  the  same  who  entered  the  new  ballding  in  September. 

"Mr.  Kibhe  remained  until  the  spring  of  1857.  At  this  time  a  new  board  of 
tmsteeo,  ronipoaed  of  George  II.  Blown,  Joahua  Doughty,  and  Jamea  H.  Krueaen  were 
•locked.  '  Who  JH  to  bo  the  next  teacher  t '  was  aaked.  Profeaaar  Phelpa,  of  the  6Uto 
Normal  School  ul  Trenton,  was  appealeil  to.  He  vlaited  Somervllle  with  the  aeaior 
olaaa  of  th,it  institotion,  and  bis  system  of  iiistmction  was  eiempUSed  before  a 
large  aiiilitiK'i^  at  tho  coart-house.  E.  K.  Webb  was  secured  as  principal  and  had 
for  bis  Bs-MstuiitH  Miises  Snowdeii.  Jackson,  and  Cox.  In  the  spring  of  1858  Herrin 
Hollistar  c:irui'.  1I«  was  principal  until  the  Csll  of  1869.  Kvery  pupil  loved  him. 
He  knew  liis  buninens  and  attendeil  to  the  same.  He  had  for  aaslatanta  Hr.  Daniel 
McCart.v,  Misses  Ulmstead  and  Jackson.  He  was  followed  by  E.  Q.  Upaon  who 
ramaineil  principal  one  year,  and  afterwards  liecame  owner  of  tbe  Somerset  County 
News.  1  aui  unable  to  give,  in  rotation,  the  names  of  the  teachers  that  followeil,  bnt 
I  print  tbe  rallaning  names  which  will  answer  all  intents  and  pnrpoeea:  Klaton, 
Cone,  Kii'e.  Hail);iT,  Simmons,  Simpson,  Clark,  Nichols,  Staffbltl,  Thompson,  Chambrr- 
lln,  and  S|>eiirer.  Several  of  tbe  above  were  here  only  one  term.  Tfaey  were  fol- 
lowed by  Davicl4»u.  Karick,  Ayera.  and  Haynei  (who  died  in  1S9T)." 

■She  wroti-  laie  in  life  "  Memoriea  of  Hy  Life-work."  (Shaw'a  Hialorj  of  Essex 
and  Hndaon  <'oiintiea,  p.  MS,  and  letter  from  the  Rev.  David  Cole,  D.  D.,  of  Yonkera, 

H.  y.). 
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«acber  whose  influence,  though  less  extensive,  was  perhaps  evea 
intensive,  was  Bethuue  Dunkin,  of  MetucUen.  He  taught  the 
ct  scliool  at  "  The  Oak  Tree,"  antil  it  was  said  that  he  had  "  worn 
hree  school  In  mses,"  Certainly  ht  taught  in  three  successive 
ilhouses  on  tliu  same  site. 

ni  in  lioston  JuneO,  1786,  while  a  clerk  in  conntinghouses  in  Phil- 
ihia,  New  Vink,  Savannah,  and  Charleston  he  adde<l  to  a,  good 
ttioii  nil  excellent  business  training.  Tlie  honse  he  served  sent 
II  India,  and  after  mercantile  emplnyment  there  tor  a  year  be 
ueil  to  lind  his  father  dead,  bis  employer  bankrupt,  and  himself 
lut  liiiidu.  Of  thi.s  crisis,  many  years  alter,  lie  wrote  to  a  friend: 
;  I  did  not  despair.  The  world  was  all  before  me.  I  had  all  my 
iu  giKMl  iirder,  and  I  left  Jersey  City  in  good  heart  with  2  Bhil- 
and  3  i«'nce  in  my  pocket."'  This  Was  in  181C.  He  traveled  but 
les  befiire  he  fonnd  his  place,  a  plact)  which  he  tilled  for  forty-five 

r  uftfrj-eiir,  until  tlit>  iiitirtniticB  of  a  proloQguil  uld  ii|;(y obIige<l  him  todeelat, 
tlifiilly  iiiTIoriiiril    '.in  rliiUes  in   Hiich   miiniier  nu  tu  win   the  deep  love  of  his 
uiiH  ]iu[ii1.4.  Miirl  ilii;  .i>iiti<)eiii-e  :iiiil  regard  nf  lljoir  ]>ur<'DiB  anil  frji^nds. 
li-  iiii]jilt  iiii-vi  up,  iiitiTvii  upon  .ictivu  life,  and  reuri^il  fauiilies  of  their  own, 
tiK-  tiM>  li'Tuliii  li.iil  traim-it  tlieDi  was  tbe  instructor  of  tliciri'liildroo,  woloom- 

III-  "'l I  iiy.iiii  tliiis.'  "f  s  i  111  ilnr  names,  auci,  seping,  :ia  it  were,  tlie  fatbeiand 

ri-otiiiti;;  l>ii<'k  ti>>it  ill  tint  ol<1  gi-att  and  Icani  Mm  <dd  Irasona.  Thni  Ht. 
II  t.iii^lit  :itiii<l   llii'  narue  si'enei.  parents,  rLiMtPo,  mid  grandchildren.      8s 

lliu^  y.'.ir  ^ilt'T  1  f.ir  jiiiiiing  tlLT-e  fapiilleH,  wlio»o  veueratiim  iind  regard  for 
iii-'lnitirt  riii'ii'.'iNril,  I  III*  wi-ildlu^s  anil  Biici.it  ^iitlioringa  of  tbe  entire  re^on 

I.fliii:;-  l.iiprr  ...  ,1  ib.iuK.Ives  iij-on  nil  under  liis  c'borge. 
<l  'it'  till'   l>.-ht    >].•   ;iiiil   Mirniiindin;.'  liiiiigidC  with  sis  many  i>l'  them  u  hla 

.ill'.oi  il,  I.I'  "if  :iKv;i>><  hiiitiiri^;  theiii  ti>  liin  Irii'iids;  making  tbns  in  hi* 
N.ibi-.il  :i  iiri  II  I.I  1111^  lilirarj  as  it  wcr<>  of  his  own  stopk,  auil  daily  inflmlny, 

U'l  III'  raiiiK   mil'  tilt'  jx'Mjde  uroiind.     Ik-nides  Lis  l«vo  tur  booliH  he  had  »■' 

{■:i~H  nil  IT  ili»M'i~  His  «'hoii)ri>um  wan  (-iinstaiitly  adornoil  1i;  namaRKMi 
.  \>  lin.,i  {iin;;Ti --  M  .1--  M  :i[>*bi''l  With  Holicitiuk-  by  hiu u'liolarB ;  and  attlia  M^" 
i.r  iIji-  1,11111  [n  \^  li.i.  liin  b'Hii'-  Wiifl  for  jfarH  be  enjoy pil  nuigile  opportunity  W 
..ti-ih.- 1,,  .lilt. ml  il..w,.rMili;it  bf  iidinirtd  K<>  miiob.     A  boii'inet  of  his  broittM 

"  .■■-    Ii.it! nil..:  :i.  :i    Uriilal    prt-Heiit  or   a  Bonvenir  of  ri'uard   at  tbs  time 

-11.  I,    .  lilt  M.,4  ii,..M  ;i].|iri.]iri:ite. 

luiiil,  'I  i.'i  111. 111.  j..irsk.]>(  ;i  miuiiti-  rei'ord  nf  tbn  parsiinal  history  of  hia 
.  ..iiii  ilil.i.ii^li  till  >  "■.■ru  si-iilli-rvil  iivirr  the  wliide  cuiintry,  Im  waa  consfauit 
"■-[■ii'i.iiTij  ..%iri   Til  i'i\  111"  tlipiii.  :iiid  iilwaysyavfl  theui  tiiiidy  and  profitable 
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HtB  brother  was  llie  chief  .jnstice  of  Soatli  Carolina,  an 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  alternate  occiiHionHl  visits  to  Iij» 
and  (Vienils  in  the  Nortti  and  in  tlie  South.' 

The  intrcxlut'tion  of  newer  and  bctt«r  Bchool-bookw,  wliich  li 
about  1840,  madu  a  great  diange  in  the  scliooU.     The  small  amninu 
reatling  matter  in  C'omly'H  Spelling  Itook  wna  much  more  entcrtuiiii 
than  that  in  Webster's  Klemeiitary,  vbere  it  vas  comjiosed  of  sUurt 

'The  iiilerrat  lie  IikiIi  <ii  thim-nliuni  ho  liuil  t  might,  nnil  hiadeliBicJof  B«gge«tio 
•re  illOBtrmtol  l>y  IhesabJoiDAil  pMtn,  dlMcteil  to  odo  of  tbem: 
pamkik's  paiuxos. 
Fannie,  }-aa'T«  had  •nonfh  of  "aigha," 

And  "tokn"  euoDgh — foar  leftvea  to  blot — 
And  "roajr  Upa"  and  "apkrUlog  oyoa," 
"Romeml>et"aiid  "Atifet  mo  not!" 
Now  what  tr  I 
A.  change  ahoold  tr; 
Anil  toll  fon  what  no  jontb  wonM  dare  to, 
Tbatspltoof  "air," 
And  "tooth"  and  "hair," 
You  Btill  have  faalts*"that  flcah  la  heir  tot" 
Tbey  aa;  that  aometiraaa  Fannio  fllrta; 

GJTen  Hnillea  to  all,  bntlovo  tono  onO; 
i  >n  fopa  her  enoTgies  oxorto, 
And  qnizEoa  like  a  "very  woman." 
Audiaitaot 
Oyos;  bat  know 
Only  on  fnola  ahe  waatea  hot  folly. 
The  one  moat  dear 
Has  nonght  to  fear ; 
Her  faith  to  him  U  ptire  and  holy. 
They  say  that,  diatant.  cold,  ami  shy, 

Fuinie  will  aoraetimea  mrot  her  ft'ionda; 
Itejiol  warm  friendabip'a  melting  oye, 
Anil  foign  reaecTo  for  trifling  enda. 
And  ia  it  Bol 
O  yes;  hot  know 
1  >eei>  ill  lii>r  boBoin'i  liimoHt  core 
Sad  tiionglits  may  lio. 
Fund  hu]H'a  iimy  dio, 
And  feant  may  wake  to  "aieep  no  more." 
Tbi-y  say  that,  oliotinate  and  stern. 
She  Btill  iiemixtii  iu  her  opinion; 
Thiukn  bIi>-  iiaa  notiiing  more  to  learn, 
And  urer  all  exerta  dominion. 
Andisitaof 
Oyea;  but  know 
Si>  deep  her  though  I — so  just  her  plan  la^ 
That  ai'iteof  pride 
And  anght  beside, 
We  all  niOHt  yield  to  Fannie'H  fani-iea. 
Oak  Thuk.  ,/,ia"Brj  !>,  isr£.  B.  D. 
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ices,  tlie  only  one  tliat  I  remember  heiug  "Cotton  velvet  is  very 
)  the  feel."  Instead  of  the  New  Testament  and  Mumiy's  Eoglish 
T,  tbi;  iiiiirli  sitnjiler  Se(iuel  to  the  EogHslt  Iteader  began  to  be 
After  tliiit  came  tlieentirely  different  set  ies  of  reading  books  by 
n  Cobb  and  Iiis  saccessors.  Warren  Colburn's  Intellectual 
nietic  Wiis  issued  iu  1821,  but  was  scarcely  known  in  New  Jersey 
'enty  years  later,  when  those  who  had  studied  it  in  Nuw  England 
le  teneheis  tliere.    Frederic  Emerson's  Korth  American  Arith- 

was  issued  in  IA'2-i,  but  this,  too,  was  slow  in  making  its  way 
wani  from  Boston.  However,  wbeu  these  two  liooks  did  become 
a  they  well  uigh  superseded  all  other  treatises  on  arithmetic.  In 
the  technical  machine  method  which  had  been  in  existence  from 
mmcniorial  was  abandoned.  The  pupil  was  regarded  as  a  being 
■le  of  thought,  and  the  exercisea  were  such  us  to  develop  the 
ing  farulty.  And  these  effects  soon  manifested  themselvea  in 
studies  also.     A  new  era  had  dawned.     Bnt  the  dawn  wns  grad- 

Even     •analysis"   was  sometimes  taught  by  rote,  aud  where 

as  not  literally  true  the  mode  of  teaching  was  sometimea  very 

ical. 

oung  laily,  fresli  from  the  normal  school,  was  very  anxious  to  add 

ly.sis"  to  thi'  niiriculuMi  of  the  district  school  in  which  she  was 

ill.     Analysis  w;is  "so  beautiful,"  so  "good  for  the  mind," she 

At  last  some  one  ventured  to  inquire  "  What  kind  of  aualysisf " 
y,  analysis,"  was  tlie  glib  reply;  "this  way:" 

.li.iii.   flow  iiijiiy  iiiiils  :>re  Iliero  in  five  halvi-s! 

tion.  II..W  iiKiiiy  iiiiif  are  thure  in  fivi-  biilveat  In  one  unit  tbero  «ra  tw* 
.  Ni.w  sin..-  llieri'  atv  Hvo  halves  in  oue  nnit,  in  fiv.'  luilvea  there  m  aa 
iiiinn  us  tA-ii  liahca  :ir.'  cuntaiiioil  in  fivu  hnlvcH,  wbich  is  two  timsB,  aad  oa»- 
-ni^iini..     Tli.-t.-rori',  In  live  halv.-a  ttiBro  are  tuo  units  iind  iiue-lialf.     Q.E.D, 

OTif  oii-a.sion  a  leailier  from  another  State  took  ]>ains  to  inform  & 
r  Ihal,  bfliirc  h\<  ailvent,  even  the  older  pupils  in  the  school  di^ 
iti>w  tiiat  llie  mnnry  called  "mills"  is  only  a  creature  of  the 
[i  inia;;inatiun:iiid  lias  no  real  objective  existence.  liewasprosd 
■  c"n(i-rt  reiiiaiidiis  which  he  had  introduced,  aud  was  orgest; 
ln'\i-iliii-  sliuiild  make  ini]uiries  to  test  the  acfjuirements  of 
tli;it  ha.l  jii-t  li.'i'ii  ri'i-itiii^  the  "table"  c.iiled  "I'ederal  money." 
ni;;fii.  tin-  \  i-ilur  iii'piired  of  the  children,  who  answered  in  con- 
nid  with  -P.it  vliihility: 
|-  wh.it  kii.d  of  11,,-ial  an-  .-a-k-s  made?"     --(Mild." 
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Thomns  Jeffersoo's  Kotes  on  tlio  Stnte  of  Virginia,  Drat  iiiiblittbe 
tbis  coDutry  in  1787,  was  re|)riiited  at  Treiiton  in  1803.    The  liai 
sabscribera  eotitains  tbe  naniea  of  five  liuii<lre<l  uf  tbe  moat  inlluen>^ 
people  in  the  State,  aomeof  tliem  tiikin^lwo,  three,  tilx,  and  nvnn  twi 
copies  for  diatribotion.    This  work  vm  no  far  In  iulvnii<-e  of  tba 
that  we  are  only  jnst  coiuiug  to  oertaiu  CAncUifthiiiK  which  •leffeii 
had  reached  at  that  early  day.     He  says  "the  iiit]ueiic«  over  t^oven 
ment  mast  be  ahared  by  all  tlie  people.    If  eveiy  iiKlividnul  whlob 
composes  their  mass  participates  of  the  ultimate  authurity,  theguveru- 
ment  will  be  safe."    Tbia  in  un  the  assumption  that  thewiiole  [>eople 
are  properly  educated.    To  this  end  he  proposes  a  system  of  fitHisobools 
of  three  grades.     His  argamcuts  coald  not  otherwiiw  than  make  on 
impression  apon  thonghtful  men  of  all  iiartics. 

Among  these  was  James  Piirkur,  of  I'urlh  Auilmy,  IIu  wan  thtii  iti 
t^e  prime  of  bis  yoathftil  vigui,  havioK  been  boru  Alaruh  ;i,  17T0,  aud 
though  a  Federalist  was  a  warm  Meud  of  popolar  as  well  as  of  the 
higher  education.  It  was  be  who  indoced  the  other  beini  of  tbe  late 
James  Parker  to  join  with  him  to  give  to  Botgers  College,  at  ISew 
Brunswick,  tlie  land  on  which  its  buildings  stand,  and  be  waa  for  many 
years  one  of  its  trustees.  At  a  later  period  be  was  also  for  four  ye»r8 
a  trustee  ot  the  college  at  Princeton.  He  represented  Middlesex 
County  ill  tbe  bonse  of  assembly  for  eleven  of  tbe  twelve  years  between 
X80G  and  181'.l,  and  was  the  author  of  several  of  the  most  important 
laws  passed  during  that  peno<l. 

Of  the  nK'aaiires  wbich  «rigiDnt«d  with  Mr.  Puker,  the  esrlieat  in  point  of  time 
and  the  mnst  important  »ii<l  luting  in  its  roaulta  wms  the  eBtablUhmeut  of  k  fnnd  —• 
for  tbe  Hu|>pnr(  uf  free  Bchoiils.  There  were  prejudicea  to  ovi-rcunie  and  the  plea  of 
poverty  to  oiii'uiinti^r.  One  of  these  attempta  wu  mxle  in  iit09;  hot  while  tlw  . 
natter  wwi  iiDiliT  ilincussian  in  the  honse  uf  Msemhly,  one  of  the  memben  of  thst 
body,  more  imti'il  for  liis  zeal  than  hia  discretion,  adduced  the  example  of  ConnecU 
tent,  ami  iioioled  to  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  her  people  as  among  the 
rMnltA  of  her  oniiiiiion  achoolx;  whureapon  a  gentleman  from  the  county  of  Snwex 
obaervol  lli^il  in  hia  part  of  tbo  conntry  wherever  a  Conneoticiit  muD  mode  bl* 
appesTuin'f  <>vrryutie  iuHtiiictively  put  hia  bund  in  bis  pocket  for  fear  it  might  be 
pickeit,  and  lh:it  if  such  was  the  ri'iiult  uf  cunimon  ai'booli,  New  .lerae;  was  better 
witboiil  tbfiii.  TliiH  [alliisinn  to  Kaosiieia  liogerf]  (p.  120)  of  course  "brought 
down  the  Iioiikc,"  iinil  eD'ectnally  defeated  tbe  meaaiiTe  proposed. 

In  ISll  tliv  Irifiiititliire  chartered  n  number  uf  Stat«  banks,  and  Tese^^'ed  to  the 
Statt-tbe  rl|.->>t  to  siib>crii>e  to  one-half  uf  their  capital  8to*-k.  In  1813  it  woadetei- 
miucil  ib:it  tlii'i  rijjbt  of  Hul>scriptiou  <in  the  part  uf  the  ^tatii  ohoold  be  sold,  aud, 
owing  mainly  !•■  Ihr  successful  nlTorta  of  Mr.  Parker  tu  prevent  it  from  being  HOcri- 
floed,  u  very  cmisidoralile  Hum  of  money  was  rculized  from  the  lalc.  Tbe  treasury 
being  thuH  rrpluiiinhi-J  and  tht<  plea  of  poverty  Iwing  no  lunger  availabiu,  Ur. 
Parker  tbouubt  tbe  time  bud  I'omo  nbi'U  sometbiiig  shoutd  lie  done  fur  tbe  came  of 
•dnoatiun.  On  tbe  Isl  of  Novembir,  1H13,  he  iDtroiluc<>d  a  resolution  appropriating 
160,000  lowanl  a  I'liud  for  tbe  siipi>urt  of  fn-a  schoots.  It  did  not  meet  with  mnoh 
Ikror,  boweter.  It  was  first  piislpooed  loan  udjonmed  si«sioDandthen  referred  toa 
eoBunittee,  of  wbii'b  be  wasuotmadeHiecbaimian;  and  although  a  report  was  made 
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r«commeDdiD^  Bome  plan  fur  tlio  eatnbliflhitieiit  of  tree  Bobools,  yet  notLin^  effectnal 
traa  ilooe,  and  the  monef .  wbii'b  aectued  to  hiire  been  so  providentially  provided  for 
tlii*  parpone,  wsa  paid  to  tbe  General  Ooverniuent  in  order  to  seeure  tbe  reduction 
piurkiil«ed  to  p very  Slate  that  paid  in  advance  itaqnotaol' the  direct  tax  authorized 
hy  tui  act  of  CoDgreHH  in  1(114. 

Dot,  not  difiheartcDOd  by  this  I'ailurts  Mr.  Parker, iu  the aeSHlon  of  1816-17,  revived 
tile  inbjevt  tu  which  bo  felt  so  deep  an  int^reHt,  and  on  tbe  lat  of  February,  1817, 
[utrodncrd  n  resoliitiuu  for  the  appointment,  of  a  commiltee  to  ini|iiire  into  tba 
MClMdiciicy  nf  creating  a  fund  for  the  lupport  o(  free  acboolB  in  this  6tat«.  Tbe 
rMolotion  wiu  adopted,  and  a  oummitt«e  appointed,  of  which  lie  was  cha>rni»n. 
Their  action  van  prompt  and  decided.  On  the  5lb  of  Felnuary  they  ri>|>orted  a  bill 
entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  fund  for  tbe  anpport  of  free  Hihoois."  It  pa«aed  tbe 
MMOilily  on  the  lltb  and  the  coandl  on  the  following  day;  and  thiiR  the fonndotioa 
of  the  Hchool  fnnd  in  Kew  Jeraey  waa  laid.'  When  the  history  of  the  ^^at  > 
ment  on  l>':ball'  of  education  in  our  State  couits  to  l>e  written,  tbe  tlrst  and  th« 
highest  place  in  it  will  l>e  asai^nied  to  James  Parker.  Tbe  aohool  fund,  as  we  have 
MWti,  was  his  iTtalion,  and  be  watclied  over  it  with  piLt«i-nal  regard.  To  guard 
■fainat  the  poasiliility  of  its  being  ever  diverted  from  the  great  oliject  tu  which 
WW  conaecrated,  it  was  provided,  at  his  instance,  that  it  shunld  "not  be  competent 
for  the  legislatnie  tu  liorrow.  appropriate,  ur  nsa  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof 
for  any  otlier  pnrpoae,  under  any  pret«ni.'e  whatever.' 

The  goveiiior  of  tlic  State,  the  president  of  tbo  eouuuil,  the  speaker 
of  tbe  house  of  assembly,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  attomey- 
geueral  of  tbe  State  were  pitt  in  charge  of  the  school  fund,  ex  officio,' 
under  the  litle  of  "The  trustees  for  the  support  of  free  schools,"  Ihoagh 
it  waa  many  years  before  the  schools  really  became  "  free."  However,, 
with  the  hoi>e  that  was  tltially  realized  iu  1871,  they  continued  to  act 
in  tbis  capacity  until  they  were  united  with  the  board  of  trustees  and 
tbe  treasurer  of  the  normal  school  by  the  act  of  186C  to  form  the  State 
board  of  edacation,  to  whose  care  the  educational  affairs  of  the  Stata 
were  then  committed.' 


'■'By  thUiti't  the  tiMtetruMnietwaa  directed  toinvesttheenm  of  $16,000  in  nafli 
8t*la>  Ifonda,  l-e*rlng  6  jier  cfnt  interest,  &«  a  iiermanenl  achool  hind.     (MMmswIpl 
Hiatory  of  Schoida  In  Trenton.  N.  J.,  by  Kdward  S.  Ellis.)  ^^ 

■Aildresa  of  Hon.  Kicliard  S.  Field  l>efore  tbe   New   .leraey  llixtorioul  Soolelj', 


January  31,  iet!9.    Tbe  provisiou  stated   was 

Slate  adopted  in  1811.     Of  that  cou>>titLitional 

•ad  be  hlmwlf  reported  the  resolntion  on  the  14th  day  of  June. 

day  of  Jana  he  wiu  one  of  the  small  number  of  oit;1it 


tbe  constitution  of 
Mr.  KichI  was  a  memb 
And  on  th«  U 
)te  in  favor  of 
after  tbe  udo;itionof  t 
I  he  I'an  read  the 


Vticle  prujKiaed  by  Mr.  Peter  I.  Clark,  that  no  iienton  bo: 
WMiitutiuii  abAll  be  entitled  to  voto  under  tbe  same  unli 

laBgaace.eicrptincaaeaof  physical  disability.''     (Proceedings  of  the  N.  J.  B._.,„^_ 
leal  SoriMy  for  IKTI,  p.  117.)     Peter  I.  Clark  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Fiemington 

*A  rAMun^  of  tbe  leglalation  relative  to  edncatiDiial  iotereata  in  N'ew  Jeraey,  doi 
la  Um  ywu  UfTn,  by  the  lata  Alexander  H.  Freeman,  of  <  irange,  may  be  found  It 
WlUian  II.  Hltaw'i  History  nf  Kxaex  and   Hudson  Connties;  and   an   exhanativt 
mi— imt  <if  thm  erlucatiooal  sUtilties  of  New  Jersey  from  1880  to   1890  i 
MBtad  !■  tba  larii  nf  2S  charts  appended  to  the  report  of  tbe  special  committM4 
«ilU>lk>uI  «ihlbll  al  Chicago  in  1892.     At  tbe  close  of  tbe 

IU«E«klIiU  wMtanoved  to  tbn  Btatebouso  at  Trenton,  where  it  is  uttllludard 
eharipi  «f  Mr.  B.  B-  llotae,  a  member  of  tbe  i^tote  board  of  eduoatiun,  and  la  ^g^ 
wurthf  itf  •  TWt  by  all  InterMtvd  in  tbe  «lucatlon  uf  youth. 
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Frequent  nndimportniit  »d<lilionH  liiivt^  lieeii  mode  t^i  the  sclii 
Itom'the  time  of  its  eBtiib)ialim(.<iit  until  now.     Perhapu  tlie  mont  1 
taut  of  all  these  was  tbat  maili^  by  tlie  art  of  April  C,  1871,  appropi  ■ 
ating  to  free  schools  the  cntirn  pruceeds  of  leasoa,  grnotM,  and  sales  • 
tberipariaiiliindBof  theStflU-.    Tlio  pa»Hag«<of  tbislawwnatrhieflydiie 
to  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Niles,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  house  of 
fwsembly.     He  infonnft  mo  (in  resi>omte  to  my  reqneet)  that  from  thi« 
Bonrce  about  93,000,000  were  received  for  schools  before  Ihe  law  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  Ataivb  10,  18110,  which  declurtMl  that  all  Hpariiiu 
moneys  should  go  into  llie  general  fund  for  State  ex[>en8es.    Jtiitthis 
repealer  was  itself  repL'jiled  by  the  net  of  April  2-1.  ISIM,  which  decreed 
that  "all  the  lands  undur  waier  belonging  to  tbiH  Slate  be,  and  the 
samehereby  are,  irrevocably  rtppropriated  for  (liesu|i|H)rt  of  freesebooli! 
in  this  State."' 

In  1827-28  James  Parker  was  again  a  member  of  tbe  Sew  Jeremy 
legislatare.  He  had  oonstiuitly  kept  up  his  interest  ]n  edncatdon,  and 
bad  the  satisfaction  now  of  seeing  the  best  people  of  the  State  awake 
to  tbe  importance  of  the  sabject.  In  1820  bad  been  passed  the  Bct«< 
allowing  townships  to  raise  money  for  tbe  edncation  of  tbe  children 
of  tbe  iK>or.  It  was  now  sapplemented  by  an  act  aatborizing  them  to 
raise  money  also  for  building  and  repfdring  schoolboases,  and  the  pie- 
siding  officer  was  directed  to  read  both  these  Bot«  to  the  people  at  the 
annaal  town  meeting.  Yolontary  meetings  were  held  also  throogbont 
the  State,  and  meaaores  taken  to  gather  tbe  statistics  of  illiteracy  for 
tbe  information  of  tbe  public. 

The  result  was  astounding.  The  agents  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  in  tbe  discharge  of  their  duties,  gathered  much  of  this  infor- 
mation. The  New  Jersey  Missionary  Society  did  more,  ft  not  only 
gathered  statistics,  bnt  it  established  schools  also  in  the  moHt  destitute 
parts  of  the  8tat«.  It  raised  funds  with  which  it  paid  for  the  serrices 
of  thirty  three  teachers  as  well  as  of  an  agent  to  awaken  general  inter- 
est in  the  Biibject.  I*rof.  John  Maclean,  who  had  been  a  teacher  at 
Princeton  since  1816,  was  a  member  of  this  committee.' 

In  .lanitai-y,  1828,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  be  proposed  "A  common 
school  cystfin  for  New  Jersey,"  following  out  into  more  practical  details 
tbe  sug;restionH  of  Jefferson.  Many  of  his  proirasitions  have  since  been 
adopte*!.  Tbe  committee  of  which  be  was  a  member  was  fortnnate 
enough  to  secure  as  tbeir  agent  the  ICev.  Itobert  fiaird,  who  for  tbe 
pretedint;  live  years  had  been  teaching  an  academy  in  Princeton.' 

>  Tlio  l^taW  Irimitirer  informa  me  that  od  the  Slut  da;  of  Oetuber,  1898,  the  school 
fuiKl  of  New  .t.rttejr  amounted  to  13,589,274.71. 

'Thi'  Ri'v,  Dr.  Maclean  held  varioni  profeaaomhipi  in  th«  oolleit*  **  Princeton 
Iwfore  he  bi-cutiii'  ita  prealdent. 

>l>r.  Kuird  n  alburn  Ontober  8,  ITSS,  auddled  M«rch  15,1*463.  Keiraa  at  one  tine 
im  »t;ciit  i>r  thu  Aiiieiican  Bible  Societj  and  of  the  American  Snudaj  School  L'nloD. 
AlVr  thai  be  ipi-nt  wven  ;eara  in  Enrojie  in  tbe  iaterMta  of  temperance  and  of 
i-vangellc:i]  ri'liKiiin,  and  tbeii,  returning  borne,  devoted  the  remainder  of  hU  life  to 
tbe  flirt  hern  lire  of  evangsUoal  work  in  Enrope.  (See  further  in  the  Life  of  Bar. 
Bobert  Dainl.  D.  D.,  b;  hia  mm.  Prof.  Henry  H.  Baird,  D.D.,i9.ia.«T.) 
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i  whb  ail  entliai^iast  apOD  the  subject  of  education.  He  visited 
Y  (comity,  lield  j»iib]i<;  meetings,  jind  set  forth  the  advautages  of  a 
'.  system  of  coiihilod  schools  in  uumeroas  addresses  aod  essays, 
was  probably  ho  who  couttibutetl  to  the  Newark  SeDticel  of  Free- 
the  twenty  essays  upoD  education  published  iu  that  paper  between 
u8t  2ti,  1828,  an<l  January  27, 1829,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
have  been  written  by  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  or  the  two  men 
have  cooperated  in  the  work.' 

iveiuber  11,  1828,  "A  public  meeting  of  the  friends  of  educatiou" 
held  ill  the  State  House  at  Trenton,  when  a  committee  was 
tinted  to  gather  and  disseminate  information  respecting  "the  state 
jmmon  schools  in  Hew  Jersey."  This  committee  appointed  anb- 
nitt<'es,  as  far  as  they  could,  iu  the  various  townships  and  conntioa 
ae  State.  Through  these  they  gathered  much  valuable  informs 
anil  jirinted  it  in  a  pamphlet  of  46  pages,  which  they  eiroiilat«d 
ii^liiiiil  the  iState.  with  a  reijuest  to  all  gentlemen  who  might 
ve  it.  "not  only  to  read  it  attentively  themselves,  but  also  to  eir- 
k'  it  iis  widely  as  ]iossibIe  in  their  respective  neighborhoods." 
lis  ciiniinittee  loiisisted  of  ('harles  Ewiiig,  of  Trenton,  John  N. 
>soii.  i>f  »w  lirunswick,  and  Theodore  Freliii^huyseu,  of  Newark.' 


^iwun-  lliMi  (III-  [iiirpoau  to  print  theiio  suid  otliur  aimilar  oiMays  in  pa*&- 
v:i$  eviT  i':iri  ieil  hitci  execution ;  Iiot  they  ware  copied  into  matt  oE  tin 

10  Stall!  iiii-l  giroilui  I'll  .1  vury  far-reaching  effat!,. 

|i:ia<;ii;i.'  of  lliu  lilll  estiibiiabiag  u  geDcrul  suhaol  Bystem,  Junes  W. 
vriilo.  Mari'li  2,  ltl'J!t;  "It  owes  ita  pawsage  tii  the  /.eiil  aud  Isbur  of  S 
Iit-v.  K'llxTl  ll:Lird,  tvliu  bus  been  kee;iing  tlie  BubjeL-t  before  the  milldl 
a  ill  ii>'»  »|iN;>i'r  i^itsiiya  fur  Bonie  niontbB.  It'  we  aspire  to  UEefnlDou,  I 
y  iti  w]ii<  li  \^•'  I  iin  proniiee  iiurstlves  bo  luach  real  auc'e^a,  though  wiUt- 
.■I  lal,"     i  riiiiiiliiir  F.etters,  1, 123, 124.) 

"f  Dr.  li.'iir.l  to.MrB.  Haird  (io  piiHsexBioii  of  tlieir  son.  Prof.  Henry  IL' 
I.  ,  iliileil  ■[  iviiniii,  ( iclobcr  2(i,  1828,  be  writes,  asking  her  to  look  vf-j 

11  l>iiiii]p)ili-is,  i.iii>,  ■' tlie  Koport  of  the  Slate  Siiperinlentleut  of  Pal " 
;<■«■  Vorii,  ■  ;iinl  tile  otbcr  "a  copy  of  the  Keviaed  Statutes  oq  th»  . 
fiaiiii.'  State,  '  lo  Tlieodori'  FreliuHbiijHUD,  esq,,  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
ii..i](i..in-.l  l,.|.,w  I'resideut  Waylaud.  of  Urowu  UniTereity,  write* 

iKT  III  I  liiii  a(  inn  nboiild  bo  a  "  tbougbtfal  mnD,sucl]  aa  I  anppom  Mr,  R-i 

|ij..|.lIi;i    ill. it  [111-  (i;uii]ihlel  was  prt-parcd  by  Mr.  Frnliiigliuyson.      (I 
.:  ii.t-         n,. -r  tbr.-.'Hi-iB  iiDiuiiglliemoBt  promiiient  uieaof  the  StotfcJ 
«iiL-  '^.i-  i...[ri  in  1!  1 1  rl  ill  glim  Coiiuty  July  S,  1770,  and  died  in  TrBnt 
■-■■J.     II.   ■•i.iB  r.if  many  yi-irsi  tbii'f  justii'B  of  bis  native  State. 
:.T,.|  ii;.iijl,T  i.i;i-i.lE:itiL  an  li.  ■■i,i,ii,iisbi'd  f^.'liobir  iiiiil  patron  Of  litet*- 
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COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  cheerftilness  vitb  nhir^b  the  most  ruspe^ttible  citizens  assntnix. 
tbe  ditties  of  tlie  varions  cnimty  aiul  townutiip  c-otiiuiittees  this  com- 
mittee recoguized  a  pledge  on  the  jiiirt  of  tlm  publie  lo  suBtaiu  Ibe  leg- 
islatnre  in  a  judicious  nml  weU-dit'ested  sfBtem  of  common  scltool 
edaoation.    The  report  gavti  iuformation  by  coautiea. 

Bergen  County,  as  snch,  has  not  reported;  but  iu  the  mountainous 
parts  particularly  "  there  ia  a,  great  destitntiuii  of  schnola,  want  of  com- 
petent teachers,  and  an  abAenc^  of  the  means  of  Hiipportiug  them.  And 
even  in  the  level  and  more  wealthy  towiiHbii>s  .  .  .  there  are  iiiuiiy 
children  .  .  .  not  sent  to  school.  .  .  .  Thero  are  more  thau  UIH) 
8Dch  children  iu  Bergen  Township  alone  who  are  not  sent  to  school" 

Essex  County  reports  1,200  children  of  an  age  proper  to  be  sent  to 
school  that  may  be  considered  destitnte  of  instmction,  A  member  of 
one  of  the  subcommittees  of  this  conn^  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  "a  school  for  the  sole  purpose  of  edncatilng  young  men  for 
teachers.''  "Let  them  be  taught,"  he  says,  "not  only  tbe  common 
branches  re<]uircd  to  be  taaght  in  common  schools,  bat  let  them  be 
instracted  and  properly  discipUned  in  the  best  mode  of  commnnloatlng 
ideas  to  the  young  mind.  They  should  learn  to  govern  themselves  and 
govern  a  kcIjooI  without  a  rod  and  withoat  speaking  a  cross  word."* 

Morris  County,  probably,  more  richly  "enjoys -the  advantages  and 
blessingB  of  education  than  any  other  in  the  State."  "  There  are  about 
82  soboolH  and  2,800  Kcholara  in  the  connty."  "  There  ought  to  be  more 
than  4,000."    The  price  of  tuition  varies  from  (1.50  to  $2  per  quarter. 

Sussex  County  presents  the  most  complete  report,  with  a  map  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  (which,. however,  is  not  printed  in  tbe  report); 
bnt  there  were  "in  eight  townships  more  than  twenty  districts  desti- 

JuiQar;  ^r>,  ]>*]*>,  hn  wan  one  of  tbo  commiBxioDerB  appoialed  by  the  leglslktnra  to 
inTeatigate  nnd  report  iijioii  tbis  Hubject.  November  20,  1820,  Oovemor  baao  H. 
AViUiamaon  addreBsed  lo  tiini  »  letter  (still  in  existence)  ukiug  " infomuttion  m  to 
the  probiibii'  amontit  of  tonDa|;e  whicb  woald  yearly  go  thntngli  (sacb)  BoaDal."  In 
1824  the  Di-iawiire  and  Raritan  Canal  Ciiinpany  waa  chartered  by  the  legialatun, 
and  the  fir*t  nanif  il  of  tbe  three  persona  coiutitating  the  corporation  waa  John  N. 
Slmpaon.  (I'riTiceiuii  Courier  of  Hay  13,  1832,  and  letter  from  Ur.  Slnpaon's  gruid- 
•ea,  the  Kev.  Sanmel  M.  Studdiford,  D.  P.,  of  Trenton.) 

Theodore  FrelJnK>i"yKU  was  liora  in  Sonierset  Coanly  March  2S,  1T8T,  ami  died  at 
Kew  BmDawick  April  12, 1H61.  Ho  waa  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  with  high 
honor*,  iu  ISOJ.  nnd  brcania  a  lui-reaafiil  lawyer  in  Nevark.  He  waa  made  attorney- 
general  of  tbe  State  iu  IHIT,  anil  twice  afterirardi.  In  this  capacity  he  waa  one  of 
tbi-  tniatveH  of  the  finid  for  the  aupport  of  free  achools,  and  devoted  bimaolf  to  the  ' 
rauae  of  edariiiicm  with  the  aamn  conscientious  zeal  thut  charaoterized  hu  whole 
life.  From  liV.t  to  1K36  he  waa  United  SUtea  Senator  from  New  Jenwy.  In  1S3T 
and  tg:t8  hu  WHS  mayor  of  Newark.  From  ISIO  to  1H49  be  waa  ohwcellor  of  tho 
IJniveraity  uf  New  York;  and  from  IHIQ  to  hii death  prealdeotof  Ratgura  College, 
at  New  Brunswiik,  nbera  I  wan  a  studrnt  under  hia  Inatraotion.  tfo  American  lay- 
man waa  ever  annociateil  with  m  many  groat  nattonal  orgmnizationa  of  rclIgloQ  and 

'  I  regret  that  tbe  name  of  thia  writer  ia  not  giveu.  Could  it  have  boon  Nathan 
Hedge*  t 
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of  schools,  and  tbe  astonishing  number  of  nearly  1,500  cliildren 

tut«  of  instruction." 

"  Slaiiy  of  thost'  liolding  themselvM  forth  u  ti'iichers  are  incompetout  to 
or  tiio  louse  in  morulity  to  deserve  employmeDt.  '  *  *  In  conclnsion,  tbo 
itt*-o  Ceel  warraati'd  in  eipreasiiig  tlie  oameBtaad  nuiversul  dcsiru  of  the  peopla 
omi'tliiDK  itilifht  Ijo  linne  for  the  enconragemenl  anil  etipport  of  schools,  •  ■  * 
t  is  hiimblir  Ui'Iii'Vi'il  tLat  legislative  aid  mlone  vlll  fumi^li  an  adequate  oor- 
v  of  ihi'  i>\  lIh  mill  (li-lccts  in  our  present  system. 

irren  Comity  had  "57  Bchoolhoases  and  about  twenty  regions  at  ' 
consideralilc  «!\t(!iit  wholly  destitute." 

•    Aboiii  :hi  is  tbe  ;iT('ragB  number  of  pupila  in  eacb  school.    •    •    •    Twolve 
srhoiilu  me  k«|>l  ii|>  <liiring  the  whole  ;ear.    Of  the  remaining  45  some  haw    | 
leititiilo  tlie  wbi'li'  111'  tlie  past  year,  and  some  have  hud  leacliers  three  months, 
tJK  montljti,  and  ii  v<Ty  f«w  nine  months.     The  price  of  tuition  mrles  from  f  1.25    I 
|MT  ipmrLT. 

b  rv;;iinl  to  tlii  tcm  liers,     •     •     •    tbo  greater  -]iart  are  utterly  iacoiupeteDt 
i'b:ir;:>M)iiOii;:li  .'incl  iiLi]iiirtant  trust  they  have  i^ndertaken.  and  too  m»liy  »et  i 
iii]ji]>-  .'It  "111 I'll  till!  mind  of  evt'ry  philanthropist  must  revolt, 
lit  l,r.i>i  ['III  lilt  I'll  n-t'i'ive  bi'liool  inatraction  aomn  part  of  the  year;  and  w 
1^1 1  iIj:ii  Misb^iv..  ;i  |,o]>nlfttion  of  more  than  17.000  in  uiir  vonuty,  we  conolnde    ' 
■1  fur  thi'  ;;n';iriT  iiiiml»'r  of  rhililri'n  are   enlifcdj-  ileBtitato.      ■•      •      •     Tl«     < 
•  an-  iiii\ioii»ly  liHikiiii;  Inrwiird  to  the  Ifgislattirs, 

(iiersct  Coiiiitj    re|>ort.s  "1,017  children  iutjtructed  in  CO  schools," 

■4.S.-I  (iestitntf  uf  iiistnii-tion." 

(r;il  iif  iho  l'.»-nslii|.--  r:iise  .iniiill  Hunis  iinunally  for  tbe  education  of  poor  eUI- 

anil  bonnruiile  ninit  ion  if  niiide  of  onis  individual  in  liridgewater  Townafalji 
..iiiriliiiti'S$«0  |i.T  aunnni  for  this  iiliilanthropic  ]mnioso.  The  oammltteeof 
•oro  n-j'iirt  I!'  i  biMri'ii  -.i*  ediiciiteii  at  the  town'n  Bxpeuso  this  year.  Ilia  elii» 
iif  tlie  ti'Ui  liiTs  i-  ri-|.rrwnlcd  as  generally  good. 

ilisliTi^iii-Iii'il  nii'iiiliiT  of  the  ™ntral  committee  of  this  rounty,  who  tMII»^ 
1   tbi'ir  npiirl  [pviili;it>!y  I't'tiT  I).  Vrooni,  who  had  already  been.  elBOt«dg*V-i 

ib.iii-libi-b.i.liii.l  \<-t  b.'i-iiin:ingnrateii],en'laiBiH,  "Who  could  have  tfanagfeC 
n  til"  1  iiMTiTy  ..r  •iiiniri  -i-i.  where  poverty  and  wiint  appear  to  be  almost  Mn&- 
llii'T-.'  "Ii^'nlil  ti--  n|p":iTil  iif  100  diililrcn  growing  np  in  utter  ignorance!" 

ititi-niiiji  (;iiiiiii>  has  niiint  than  DOO  children  destitute  of  iustraO' 


-lirirv  tbure  iirc  only  104  children  ivhn  are  receivii^f  Uij 
1.  wbile  thi-re  arc  15t)  who  lire  entirely  destitute. 
T  tuwiiiiliiii  in  this  ccmiity  it  i^^  stuted  that  "onrMhooli 
u-w  liuve  truslrfH  njipointpd,  and  wo  lire  very  oftea 
.  Willi  ]>;i]iii  I lii'mselvi's  off  upon  iih  as  teachers,  whoM' 
'..  I.  :iiiii  ili'.ijiMlitied  for  teocliers  of  youth." 

"Ills  tliiit  lli.T.1  can  nor  In-  k-sathan  "l.OOOeliil- 
[iiy  wlio  are  liestitiitc  if  llie  necessary  facilitiea 
I  .iliiialiiiii."  Ill  West  Windsur,  South  Amboy, 
ail'  ■■:!",  scliiiols.'"  more  tli;iii  lialf  i.f  which  "  " 
iiially.  Tlie  mural  I'liariicter  of  the  t«ache 
al  frood:  iiisiiTrif-  iii.staiices,  pious,  butiUBOi 
!■.-  Ill'  tuitii.li  vaii.-s  IVdhi  Sl.r.O  to  $2. 
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Honmoatli  has 

eotuplete  reports  ttom  oalj  thT«e  at  Ibc  wven  township*  in  thli  oonntj.  ThoBB  prob- 
ably embrftce  the  beat  portions  or  the  couut;.  The  towoahipH  arv  FrMboIil,  I'piior 
Freehold,  »nil  Shwwsbory,  *  ■  *  If  we  wuro  to  uwuine  tint  nnmbar  of  Iboec 
thkt  >re  reported  m  growing  d|i  in  enliro  isnornnco  in  tbewi  throe  towiishipn  on  a 
baais  of  a  calculation  for  tba  vbole  county,  the  result  would  b«  that  thi^re  ore 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  1,000  obUdr«ii  in  tbi.i  conuty  (^wiug  up  iu  ignoranen.  '  *  * 
Last  year  there  were  more  than  1, (KM)  potBoD*  above  15  yearn  of  %g<i  in  »ihra«*bar)', 
Dover,  and  Howell  who  oonid  not  rood,  itiid  700  who  wure  not  sent  U>  schmil, 

BorlingtoQ  Ooaoty  reports  a  pablin  lueetiiig  of  tbe  liiliabit»nU  of 
the  county,  held  at  Moant  Holly  on  the  ^Int  of  October,  to  nveive  the 
report  of  a 

oommittee  appointed  at  a  pablio  meeting  held  at  Q.  Owen's  Inn,  in  Honnt  HoUy,  m 
tbe  38th  of  June,  1828,  to  unartain  the  state  of  aohools  in  the  ooonty  of  BorUngtoD. 
The  committee  feel  bound  to  atata  that  this  infbtmatian  hu  been  noatly  proonrad 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Peoh,  who  boa  visited  every  towosbip  In  the  county.  •  ■  • 
The  committee  find  tbe  whole  number  of  sohooU  to  be  130,  with  an  aggregate  nnm- 
ber  of  2,657  pnpilH.  Among  theae  arefonr  (warding  school*;  one f^ee  tchool  in  Bof- 
UngtoD,  anil  one  charity  school  In  Meant  Holly,  nnder  the  dlreeUou  of,  and  snp- 
ported  by,  a  number  of  beneTOient  fomlliea  in  that  town.  The  oonunlttee  regret  to 
state  tbe  fact  that  there  are  abont  400  efaUdien  nearly  deetltnte  of  sehooUnft  besidea 
a  nnrol>er  who  are  altogether  wlthont  education.  * 

There  are  74  male  and  46  fiamale  teachers  in  tbe  coanty;  68  aoboolg 
taneht  all  the  year  and  62  only  a  part;  price  of  tnitioD,  ftom  tl.l2)  to 
$3  and  t3  per  quarter,  and  in  some  few  cases  more;  and  629  scholan 
are  reported  who  are  more  than  14  years  of  -age. 

There  are  rIho  rousiderable  permanent  funds  in  some  township*  In  thie  county 
whose  interest  is  devot«d  to  the  promotion  of  schools.  The  Bociety  of  Frienda  in 
this  coimly,  nit  in  other  parts  of  tbe  Stale,  have  always  paid  great  attention  to  tba 
maintenaiiie  uf  ^i>od  schools  and  the  edaoation  of  the  poor. 

GloucesterCoiiiity  was  at  this  time  "the  largest  in  territory,  although 
in  regard  to  ]>opulation  it  is  only  fifth  in  the  State." 

In  HOiiic  plares  where  Ihe  popnlation  ie  sparse  tbe  people  have  been  for  yean  des- 
titute of  sc'liunlB,  and  they  are  repreaented  as  being  very  solicitone  to  obtain  oppor- 
tnnitii-s  of  I'ducatiog  tbnir  children.  '  *  *  It  will  be  Jmposaible  in  many  placea 
that  srhiHiU  should  be  snp)iarted  for  a  eulHclent  length  of  time  without  legislative 
aid. 

Salem  County  furniabes  reports  from  only  five  of  the  ten  townships. 
In  these  "there  are  29  schools,  768  iwholars  iu  Kumraer  and  1,214  in 
winter;  ;t47  white  children  (30  of  whom  are  indeutured)  and  100  colored 
children  that  may  be  reiwrted  not  educated;  five  school  districts  des- 
titute of  .^cliiMils;  and  the  price  of  tuition  to  be  from  C1.50  to  $2." 

A  member  of  tbe  committee  of  Upper  AUoway's  Creek  writes: 
The  synleni  of  cummon-acbool  iOHtruotlou  throughout  this  State  is  miserably 
deficient  and  ['alls  loudly  for  amendment.  IntelliKence  is  tbe  life  of  liberty;  and  a 
general  ill  (fusion  of  rom  man -school  learning  through  the  medinm  of  common  scboola 
will  be,  iiniler  heaven,  the  Strongest  bulwark  of  our  creed  and  religious  privileges; 
and  I  eurnently  hope  that  our  legislature  will  t>e  induced  to  adopt  some  moreefflcient 
node  of  instruction.' 

'8e*pp.lM-B7. 
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i  county  committee  further  say: 

I  only  by  the  possosnioD  of  facts  th&t  the  pablit:  can  j  udge  camictly  of 
late  of  common- Hcliool  educatioD  among  us.  And  Btirel;  it  miiBt  be  eqaally 
ing  to  the  ]iutriiit  and  tbe  pbilaotbropUt  to  find  eo  great  a  proportion  of  our 
rifiiug  np  to  Biistuin  tlie  relatioae  and  diecliurgu  tbe  duties  of  citizeaa  and. 
a  nitbont  tliat  i-diiiatioti  nbicb  alone  can  fie  tbem  for  tbeir  ftitnre  responsi- 
».  •  •  "  TliiTo  are  in  live  townahipB  about.  l,(i(i:t  ibildren  betwe«n  the 
f  3  and  15;  44!)  of  tlieae  are  uneducated,  and  .'uUHi'qnentl.v,  npon  aa  averaEO, 
unh  of  the  men  nnd  n-utneo  of  these  townsbi^m  :ir»  iii  danger  of  growing  up 
most  deplorable  ignorunca. 

oibcrland  Cotitity  reports  statistics  accoi'din}<;  to  the  uumber  of 
bs  that  schools  are  kept  open,  as  follows : 


="■"?" ,  .rr.u/™Ht:',"S; 

1!'       ;       !!?!      u 

1 

two  of  the  schools  !t  scholars  were  taught  the  laiigiiages, 

ill  othi'i-  sriiools  Keiiiriapliy  and  singing  were  taiiglit.    The  greatest 

iinil  tliat  whii'li  calls  most  louilly  for  reinedy,  is  the  difficulty  in 

liiiij;  coin|ictt'iit  instructors. 

ri-  :iTi!  MIII1I'  tliati   liHiiiilultH  in  the  ciinni;  uiinl)le  to  rend  and  u  eonal 
iiiiiiiIxT  iiiialili'  tn  nritv,     LaHt  fear  there  were  reported  more  tban  400 

!«•  May  ('ninity  made  no  report,  but  the  ajrents  of  thu  American 
■SiH;iely  liad  i.'imrtcd  that— 

lliri-.   ii"rlliirii  Livvii-inim  of  Cap.'  May  there  ari>  ii|i ward  nf  200  above 
■  .vl,n.:ui  nil  r.:cl.     M|,..„t  tbo:tt'<-ii<amail8tbi8Btat.Miient;  "Of  the 

I  ii-ir.d,  rli..r.-   (-.■i.-    1"  in  «  hirh   were  nont  who  c.iiW  reati ;  20  in  wU^ 
r  ..f  ih.-  i.:ir.Tii-  I  '.iild  r.-:id.  anil  5r.  in  wbicli   only  one  of  the  parents  eoB 
l']poTi  rill-.  HjipiilhiiL;  ].i.iiire    the  c<lul[llitte(^  feel  that  lli.>)-  need  mafew 

cv  c-iiiiiati*  that  tliiTc  are  in  the  whole  State  children  destitute 
ml  inn  ■■  inakiii;;  an  af;;.'rc};ate  of  11,74'J,"  and  "every  Rchoolmasl 
ikinj;  cciicrallyi  is  left  to  pursue  his  own  course  of  instrat 
■lit    ic-priiisitiiiil>  ,   amenable  to   no  tribimal,  and   subject  to 


islni.  tiiiTi.  vi/.,  Ihal    in  nbicji  t 

;  ,in.l  [hf  .iiliiilars  n  n  thing  (t 
slijirt'd  li,v  liiitli,  the  arjpuB 
1  Till'  >.\>ii'ni  iif  i'nrochial  Sol 
iBwerublo. 
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Tbey  strongly  urge  the  adoption  <rf'a  system  of  MliicAtioii  by  legialft- 
tire  enactment. 

In  an  appendix  are  printed  letters  Arom  distinguisbed  citi/^nn  of 
varioas  States,  each  describing  the  school  ByKtem  f)f  his  own  State. 
Some  of  these  had  previonsly  been  printed  iti  the  Newark  iSpntinel 
series.  The  system  of  New  York  Is  described  by  Azariiih  0.  1-'Iai;g, 
secretary  of  state;  that  of  Oonnecticat,byBoger  M.  Shernmn;  that  of 
Bhode  Island,  by  FranciB  Wayland,  president  of  Brown  IJnivertuty; 
that  of  Vermout,  by  Governor  Ezra  Bntler;  tliat  of  Massaohusetta, 
by  GK>Teruor  Levi  Lincoln;  that  of  New  Hanipsliire,  by  (iovernor 
John  Bell;  that  of  Maine,  by  GoTemor  Albion  K.  I'arriH.  There  is 
also  a  letter  from  Richard  Vaax,  Uie  well-known  philanthropist,  (tf 
Philadelphia. 

President  Wayland'a  letter  says: 

Ab  to  tbe  deviHiog  of  »  aTBtcm  of  Inatraetlon,  I  should  prooned  upon  tha  princtpl* 
tbmt  all  our  preiteiit  tauihlng  ia  Tery  sMtrly  ■•  bkd  u  it  ema  be.  It  la  almMt  all 
treBtlog  of  the  pupil  a*  thongh  he  were  ■  maobloe.  Mid  it  i*  rapidly  proceeding  t« 
render  tba  tu8trnc;t<ir  ■  mmchlno  alto.  There  la  no  effort  made  to  eieroiae  the  n^nd 
of  the  pupil,  or  make  him  anderstand  or  fbel  whftt  he  leada.  Indeed,  tbe  teaching 
■     *     '     IB  Id  oppOBition  to  all  the  prioclplea  of  the  hnman  mind. 

Dr.  Waylaiid  strongly  reoommenda  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  school  fnnd,  "  to  make  himself  fnlly  acquainted  with  the 
j)resent  state  of  common  schools  amongst  us,  its  defects,  and  the  best 
mode  of  remedying  them."    And  so  the  work  went  on. 

Throng)]  the  iiifluunce  of  varioiu  orKanixatioua  tuid  agenciea,  acting  in  hannany 
for  Ihu  a''<'orii]i]iBbmeiit  of  one  object,  there  waa  created  a  popalar  MotimoDt  in 
favnr  of  a  system  of  public  ichoola,  to  which  ibe  legislature  of  1829  heartily 
reapond'-il.  This  ilrsire  on  the  part  of  tbe  iieople  was  made  known  In  the  numeiona 
memorials  niitl  [wlitions  which  came  to  tlie  leKislature  from  all  parbt  of  tbe  State. 
These  t'oniititmii'aiions  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which,  after  a  carehil  consid- 
eration iif  the  niibjert,  make  an  intareating  aod  valuable  report. 

This  rei>ort  sliowed  "  the  importance  of  a  well-gronnded  system  of 
common  8cIiih>1  edncation"  and  "the  expediency  of  legislative  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  this  great  object."  It  declares  that  "the  public  mind 
is  not  only  jtrepared  fur  the  adoption  of  a  school  system,  but  ia  anxious 
that  the  flame  should  be  carried  into  immediate  effect." 

In  }i<^<'j>rdance  with  these  views,  the  legislatnre  of  1829  passed  the 
first  law  estitblishing  a  system  of  achoola  in  New  Jersey  by  8tat« 
authority.  This  law  was  ameuded  and  improved  in  1830,  bat  the  acts 
of  IS-ii*  aiul  13-1U  were  l>oth  repealed  in  1831,  and  another  was  passed 
which  allowi'd  the  public  moneys  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all 
schools,  wlielbor  public,  private,  or  parochial.  Afterwards,  however,  a 
reaction  took  place.  Those  who  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  nets 
of  1829  and  1K3U  never  relaxed  their  efforts,  but  continued  by  all 
proi>er  means  to  educate  public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction.  Tbe 
conse<)ueni-e  was  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  through- 
out the  Btate,  and  there  was  more  or  less  improvement  m  the  local 
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Bchools.     Sometimes,  as  was  but  natural,  tlio  reformers  were  ' 
of  the  times."     As  early  as  1830   Robert  Ritteubouse  establiBhed  i 
nauaal-Iabor  scbool  near  Lockt^iwii,  in  Huuterdon  County.    Of  coui 
it  waa  a  failure  fltiancially,  and  liis  wife  complained  that  most  of  t 
manual  labor  came  uiiou  her. 

In  other  localities,  however,  perseFerance  triumphed  over  discour^ 
a^meut^.  An  enterprise  undertaken  by  William  Rankin  at  Decker*] 
town,  in  Sussex  County,  may  be  taken  as  an  illuatration: 

When  the  sbovK-iii)nje<l  geatlemnn  prupoaed  to  opeu  a  select  school  in  the  vllla^^ 9 
•o  Uttle  interest  wan  felt  in  the  propoi^aL  that  be  could  procare  no  room  btit  a  sia&IlH 
bnildiug  about  H  ftH't  sqiiure  in  au  ineonvenienC  part  of  the  village.  This,  however,! 
he  rcot«d,  unil  commenced  his  first  t«rm  with  a  single  scholar;  aud  this  lone  pnpU] 
wwi  not  of  the  SlBle  of  Now  Jersey,  hot  trmu  New  York. 

Thifl  cliteoDtitging  cum  till?  D  cement  did  not  arise  from  wuiit  of  knowledge  or  eonfi-  < 
dmoe  in  the  toKtber,  for  be  had  been  favorably  known  in  the  couDty  fur  i< 
fWUB  previous  aa  n  classirsl  instructor;  neither  was  it  been  use  tiie  iuhabitanta  w 
kvGMe  to  xliication,  but  it  standi  ns  an  ilEuiitration  of  the  Hlrength  of  h. 
mnoltiuii  and  the  difficulty  of  breaking  over  the  barriers  of  long-con  tinned  cnstoat 
Tbejr  had  never  fostered  educatiou  within  their  own  liuitai  iind  therefore  the;  bai 
DO  fuith  in  this  lafaut  luatitatimi.  It  was  iiuiveraully  looki-d  ou  ns  a  romauUo  bd4 
hnpTScticable  aiidiTlakinK.  But  tbe  school  went  on,  and  for  the  tlrat  week  Witt 
one  scholar  only,  who  accompBinieil  his  preceptor  to  nud  from  tbe  schoolroom  at  re/f- 
n\ar  honra,  teaembling  a  hon  with  one  chicken.  HowevL-r,  beroru  the  ensuing  sprinj 
Ihn  sohool  nnmbered  ■JO  scholars. 

When  the  aehuol  had  been  in  operation  abont  two  months  the  teacher  hiid  locked 
Ilia  BchiHlraom  door  one  evening  and  walked  ont  of  the  villagL',  and  did  not  return 
till  alioDt  11  o'clock.  He  wai  surprined  to  nee  bia  schoolroom  lighted,  knowinf;  tha| 
be  bad  lell  it  locked.  L'pon  approaching  u.  window  ho  perceived  the  room  to  1 
m*i1  with  well-dreased,  gentlemanly  looking  men — some  standing,  othera  aesitoi 
naDd  a  table  whirh  wafl  almost  covered  with  money  of  varions  kinds — all  giTio| 
prafoand  atMntion  to  the  game  that  was  in  progreiiB  with  cards,  lie  then  oDloekej 
Uw  door  and  stepped  in.  No  seeming  notice,  however,  waa  taken  of  him,  and  W 
oteerving  lhe»c«De  for  a  few  minutes  he  obBortitd  to  a  gcotlenian  stmidiiig  near  hia 
Uial  he  would  lie  thankful  if,  wben  tbey  were  done  using  the  roncn,  they  would  Isavi 
it  in  good  order.  He  then  ri-tired,  aad  in  the  morning,  njion  returning,  fonad  tl 
room  divested  of  men,  money,  and  table,  the  door  locked — all  in  good  oonditinn.' 

Ten  years  later  it  vas  stated  in  tbe  county  newspaper  that — 
Iha  friucipal  of  the  school  at  Deokertown  oonimenced  his  career  of  instmotion  : 
this  i-ouDlj  about  Irfteen  yaon  ago,  and  since  that  period  the  youth  that  hars  bet 
■■dor  bia  cbarKO  nnmber  about  I,00O.  Few  years  within  this  time  hare  elftpgi 
wtltMMt  mure  or  lew  of  his  pupils  liocoming  prepared  to  enter  college,  or  coranMni 
prof— lonal  studiMi  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Bclioots  in  the  surrounding  coo' 
toy  baTu  bMiB,  and  arr,  conducted  by  teachers  qnalitied  from  the  same  soaron  i 


Few  raaai  occnr  of  a  biaa  of  mind  so  strong  and  exeluxive  toward  a  pwticnlnr 
poimll,  *s  la  evinced  by  Ibis  indiridaat  in  his  favorite  occupation  of  inalrDoUng 
jwMlli.  Thb  hjM  been  manifeateil  from  the  increasing  zeal  and  nrdor  wbtch  bai 
•ibtod  in  this  institution  for  tlie  last  year  lo  keep  pace  with  tbe  most  recent  and 
bwi  ■■Uwda  of  inalruction,  and  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  moat  naefnl 
amt  inl  lift  inn  developmeala  of  science.' 


■Od  Howe's  aistorieal  Collections,  p,  487. 
Regiater  of  May  23,  ms,  rinoted  by  Barber 
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Utiriuf;  tbeue  years  teaohera  were  ooDStaatly  iryiiiK  uvw  ux] 
Uj  stimulate  Ibe  zeal  of  their  p'apils.    Mattht^'w  Hvyuiotir  bud  a  sch 
at  Bridgetoii,  lu  Gamberland  Ooanty.    It  wt^,  uf  cuursf,  a  pay  Bcboc    . 
bat  poor  and  orphan  children  and  apprentioet*  wero  taught  at  the  pu'u 
lie  expense.    The  tnition  was  12  a  qaarter.    l)n  SaturduyH,  an  In  otb«i 
schools  of  tbe  period,  certiflcates  of  proAcieiicy  were  issaed  t<i  tbom 
who  had  made  most  progress  during  the  week.    These  were  RomerfiueM 
written  iu  fnll  by  tbe  teacher;  bat  the>'HcketH"  moat  highly  pri/cd 
were  printed  forma  with  a  small  piotare  at  tbe  (U]i.    ]ii!>tcud  uf  ibcsv, 
Matthew  Seytnoar  issoed  checks  for  amall  amuiiiits  of  niuuey,  and  piitd 
tbem  in  due  season  according  to  contract    One  of  these  has  recently 
been  found,  entitling  tbe  person  named  to  **2.j  c«uts  for  ililigcncu  and 
attention  to  studies."' 

Aboat  this  time  Joseph  Thompson,  tbe  tencber  in  Hunlprdon  and 
Somerset  counties,  was  in  the  habit  of  issaing  checks  for  time,  payable 
to  the  pupil  named  on  demand.  These  were  nsaally  aaved  until  a 
considerable  tiamber  coald  be  presented,  when  the  indaatriona  holders 
would  talve  soinetimee  half  a  day,  or  even  a  whole  day,  for  a  game  of 
bull,  or  biiie  and  bounds,  or  whatever  tbey  might  elect.  These  time 
checks  read  someirbat  as  follows: 

Thh  ia  to  I'lTtify  tbiit  A B ,  baring  bj-  anamal  dillgauoe  mttalMwt  th«  1m- 

■nns  nf  tbii  ila.v  lieroru  Ibe  olociog  of  tbe  scbool,  and  bAvlng  b;  oicellBUt  dcportniQDt 
dewrved  well  i<r  tbe  teacber,  b«  ii  bereb;  entltlad  to  10  [or  12,  or  15,  or  20}  mlnntM 
of  achool  tinia  on  .iny  day  tbtA  be  Quy  obooae. 

(Dati'. )  (SlirnatDm  of  teacher.) 

Another  certilicate  [now  before  me)  is  as  follows: 

Tbls  limy  certify  Ibat  A Et i*  at  tbe  head  oi 

12.ll.:{):i. 

While  there  were  as  yet  no  public  schools  in  tbe  modern  sense, 
the  Itest  teachiTB  regarded  themselves,  and  were  regarded  by  olberx, 
not  UN  stjite  ofiieirtli*.  but  us  iu  place  of  tbe  parent,  doing  what  they 
could  to  ail)  enijtioyers  in  tbe  discbarge  of  parental  duty.  The  con- 
scioiisiH'jH  lit'  tliiK  relation  h»<l  advantages  not  always  realized  under 
our  newer  anil  better  systems.  In  those  days  Ibe  parent  was,  more 
than  uiiw,  the  heljwr  of  tbe  teacher  by  aiding  the  study  of  the  child  at 
bunie. 

No  amount  lit'  description  can  give  so  vivid  a  conception  of  the  cir- 
cnniHtaMcrs  and  conditions  and  ap|>earauce  of  the  boys  of  the  ]teno<l  as 
is  itlt'imleil  li.v  the  picturew  of  contemporary  artiste.  "Thestndious 
buy"  WHS  ii:iinte<l  by  Williaui  S.  Mount  in  18M,  Under  tbe  stimola- 
tiiiii  uf  this  "  truly  line  jiiclure"  (as  lie  calls  it),  William  Itunlap,  who 
had  piiinlwl  Washington's  [)ortrait  while  tbe  General  was  writing  bis 
fareu'vll  luldrcss  at  Rocky  Hill,  sketched  "The  idle  buy,"  Copies  of 
these  are  here  inserted. 

'  Lietter  IVoni  Edward  A.  Bo  wen. 

20ua7  No.  23 — n 
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lary  10,  lKt8,  aiiotlier  convention  was  lickl  in  Trenton,  ovei-  which 
Justice  Hornbloner  presided.  It  declared  that  the  school  law» 
leleclivfi  iind  iinght  to  be  repealed.  It  recommended  farther 
;e  »11  ulouj;  the  line,  including  theap^ioiutnient  of  n  State  super- 
ent  of  eiimmoii  schools,  and  appointed  ii  committee  to  prep&ro  an 
.« to  tlie  people  of  New  Jersey.     This  coiniuittee  consisted  of  the 

Kev.  (ieorge  Washington  Doane,  D.  11.  (wlio  ha<l  been  elected 

f(f  the  I'rotcstuiit  Episcopal  Churcli  in  thin  diocese  in  ItiW). 
<-h  other  well-known  men  as  L,  Q.  C.  Elmer,  M,  J.  Rhees,  Theo- 
relinKliuysen.  J.  S.  Green,  D.  B.  Bydall.  A.  B.  Dod,  A.  Atwood, 

K.  Gnmmere. 
iuldrcs.s  was  prepared  by  Bishop  Doane,  who  had  been  a  muc- 

tcachtT,  lir!4t  in  a  classical  school  which  he  estubhshed  iu  IJew 
and  then  as  inofcssor  in  Trinity  College.     He  was,  moreover,  an 

iastic  jiatiiot.  The  ringing  words  which  ijc  wrote  have  been  an 
tiiiiii  to  smcetiiiiiir  workers  from  the  day  they  were  printed 
iiw.  1  he  bishop  insisted  that  "eveiyfree  State  must  provulo 
■  education  of  all  her  children."  Me  ijuoted  Sir  William  Jones's 
iinslatioa  of  the  lines  from  Alcicas,  ased  with  siicb  telUog  efl^BCt 
.slides  ill  urn-  of  his  stirring  »])])eala: 


■'SI  iv 

Spii 

<>V  HC 

TKS   A    S 

ATKf 

Ifiij.-nl 

,  or  lali. 

■-a  lllUUQd 

an-.li; 
1.  ,,,ir 
l.nri.i.' 

Jt.'; 

B  :ii>a  til 
port., 

„,.„„„ 

!-iitiitiiiiii,  not  as  inferior,  bat 
iliginmtlj  lie  ilciiounced  the 

ii.H  I'ti'iTJli  ii|"i'i  tlip  poor tmui'a 
\\ ,  :iii<l  licjinty  nl  liixiirimituutar* 
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■•  the  p»le  aojtM  uf  kiiigst    Or  ia  it  on  tbi>  miml  thuL  (ioil  Ium  atarapwl  tlu  nt 

of*  buner  birth,  nu  th«t  tbo  poor  uiun's  diilil  known.  wiLli  uu  inliiini  cortMui  lat 
hxM  1»t  !■  to  iTawl,  put  tn  alimbt  It  is  not  -w.  li'id  has  not  cl□Il<^  it.  Mun  <-au  iiot 
do  it.  Mtnd  is  iunncirtal.  Miml  in  imperial  It  bean  no  mark  of  hij^b  or  low,  of 
rirh  or  poor.  It  hnndH  no  lionnd  of  time  or  place,  of  rank  or  Dircnmatftnco.  It  aska 
bat  tWH.<loiD.  It  miRircK  but  llKht.  It  <a  heaven  born,  and  it  aapires  lo  hearen. 
W^kncm  iliwB  not  Anfiwlili'  it.  I'ovnrty  can  unt  regireas  it.  DlfflDulties  do  bat 
•tlmiilxto  It*  vigor.  And  thu  pi>or  tntlow  ■■liundlet'tt  bou,  tbat  aitfl  np  all  Ibu  night 
Iw  rnnd  till-  liniik  which  an  apprenticn  IbiiiIb  liiiu  loat  the  luoatur'B  ayet,  ebonid  luiM 
H  In  th«  morning,  shall  ataiid  and  [rent  with  kin^n,  ahnll  add  new  priivlnceti  to  the 
donaln  of  acienrn,  nhalt  bind  the  liKhCniug  with  a  hempen  i-onl,  and  brinu  it  barm- 
10M  rWiin  th«  akie-.' 

These  dtirring  wonU  had  a  moat  tDapiriD^  effect.  Public-  opinion 
wtiH  aroased;  and  the  legialatiire  re[ieiile<l  Ilie  obnoximin  laws,  enacted 
better  ones,  and  re'ineated  the  trustees  of  Uie  fund  for  the  support  of 
ft««  »<-hool8  to  re|>ort  Annually — 

a  •bitniiisnt  of  th^  coudiliun  of  pnbllL-  Hi:hoolii  tbrougliniit  thu  -State;  MtiiuatM  nnd 
-HKiiiiils  or  ex|ieuditnrfw  uf  all  nionej!!  appriijiriatfd  bj  law  to  the  purpodux  of 
iiit-:i(<on,  logolhi'r  with  »U  Hiich  niiittdta  rt'laliDK  to  education  iw  they  niAf  iliwni 
■I  AiiiMlient  to  oommiinicate. 

TliL*  Stat>'  appropriation  was  raised  to  t30,(HHI  annaally,  the  money 
to  Iw  given  eselUBively  to  pnblio  hcIiooIh.  The  to\vnship8  were  retjuired 
to  raise  9'J  far  every  tl  reeeiveil  from  the  Stale,  the  moneys  to  be  dis- 
tribnted  to  all.  A  1>oanl  of  examiners  for  eiich  connty  was  anlhorized 
10  exandne  teachers,  and  the  minimum  of  the  hoIiooI  age  w>i»  fixed  at 
flv*  yearH. 

Nuiiii  Webater  was  an  imiwrtaiit  factur  in  etlueittion  dtirin;;  the  Qrst 
lialFof  the  century,  in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  elsewhere,  »»  through 
liiH  dictionary  he  still  is.  He  made  his  home  for  a  time  at  E'rincet'ni, 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  "  Webster's  Elementary  Si>ctlfng  Book" 
had  an  annual  cii-ciilatiou  of  i,OUO,000  copies.  It  was  printed  by 
Terbune  &  I<et»on,  at  New  Brunswick,  and  was  nsetl  pndiably  iu  every 
school  in  the  State,  thnngh  it  lucked  the  pictures  and  the  fables  in 
**Webster"8  Amedi-AM  Spelling  BiMik,"  which  pi-eceiletl  it  (liaving  be«n 
ftrst  la»ued  in  1T84)  and  wait  u*v<\  iu  New  .lerttey  until  I't^tS.  Webster's 
Onimuiar  was  not  much  used  in  New  .lorsey.  It  might  have  been  diT- 
fereut  if  the  autlioi  had  siu-ceedeil  in  hi«  endcavi-r  to  induce  Mr.  Ter- 
liane  to  enter  into  (laitnerHhip  with  hia  sun  and  make  New  Braoswirk 
tlie  place  of  |iut>1ication  of  all  his  works.* 

A  much  bi-tler  lMN>k  than  any  of  Ilie  Knglish  works  on  ai-ithmetic 
Ibat  were  um'A  duiin^c  the  colonial  period  won  the  "  St'w  and  oomplele 
tjnUsui  of  arithmetic,  comiKMvd  tor  the  use  of  the  clll7.eiis  of  the  I'nltMl 
8t»te«,  by  NIcIioIah  Pike.     .  M.' 

It  watt  a  lariie  octavo,  ami  must  have  lieen  nither  coxMy.     As  an 

[Ua  eloquent  aildivsa,  ImiK  out  of  print,  lia.'i  bi-«n  reprintnl  in  the  Keport  of  the 
(edStal«^l'<inimiHHi«iirr<>r  i:iliii';itioii  for  INi«-li6,  Vol.  I.  pp.r>0-34. 
altar  tnm  William  L.  Terhune,  i-sq. 
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Aiuericaii  work,  however,  it  had  a  witle  circulation,  iiud  deserved  it; 
but  it  was  dei^igiied  for  the  use  of  teacherH  rather  tliiin  of  pupils.' 

A  smaller  book  was  needed,  and  during;  the  first  half  of  the  century 
Nathan  Daboll's  Teacher's  Assistaut  came  into  general  use  in  New  Jer- 
sey. It  introduced  the  study  of  the  decimal  currency  of  the  United 
States  (along  with  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  system  of  the  col- 
onies), and  was  a  distinct  advance  upon  previous  "Assiatauts." 

It  was  partly  supplanted,  however,  by  a  still  smaller  t>ook,  at  a  lower 
price,  sold  as  Pike's  Arithmetic,  largely  on  the  reputation  of  the  very 
difl'erent  work  of  Nicholas  Pike  of  tlie  preceding  century.' 

In  nil  these  books  the  "answer"  to  the  "sum"  was  printed  under  it. 
By  a  single  glance  at  the  slate,  then,  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  could 
see  whether  the  correct  result  had  been  reached.  If  bo,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  process  was  correct.  Uut  some  pupils  soon  learnetl  to  "copy 
the  iinswer  out  of  the  book,'"  without  uuich  regard  to  the  preceding 
figures.  Some  ingenious  students  also  would  "work  back''  from  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  instead  uf  obeying  the  ott  repented  but  often 
unintelligible  injunction  to  "mind  the  rule."  Even  if  this  process  did 
more  to  stimulate  thought  than  did  the  method  prescribed,  neverthe- 
less the  miiliod  must  be  observed,  and  therefore  the  possiliility  of 
using  some  other  method  must  be  precluded.  For  this  reason  some 
"assistants''  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  were  printed  without  nuy 
"answers,"  these  being  furuished  in  »  separate  pamphlet  for  Ihe  mas- 
ter's use  alone.  But  this  involved  expense  and  trouble  for  him. 
Hence  another  expedient  was  adopted.  Kose's  Arithmetic,  by  a 
teacher  at  Perth  Amboy,  is  interesting  chiefly  because  he  printed  the 
answer  in  the  book  in  letters  instead  of  figures.  The  teacher  alone 
was  furnished  with  the  following  key  to  the  cryptogram: 
123*567880 
ji    f    r     t    h    a   lu   h    o    y 

IV.   PUBLIC    HCHOOLy. 

There  wiis  a  great  revival  of  education  in  the  United  States  midway 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  always  the  present  is  the  child  of  the 
past. 

We  have  seen  what  was  done  in  New  Jersey  in  1828  and  1829.  And 
a  similar  tnovemeut  oconrreil  in  1838  and  1839.  Theodore  Frelingbny- 
Ben,  who  had  been  in  the  other,  was  in  this  also,  lie  presided  at  a 
national  delegate  convention  called  to  discuss  education  in  the  United 
States,  at  Philadelphia,  in  18311.     He  was  at  tliis  time  ehauoellor  of  the 

'  The  aeooiiil  edition,  oplaTgi'il,  revised,  itnd  corrected  by  Kbeno/er  Adama,  A.  M., 
preceptor  of  Leicester  AROdomj,  waa  printeil  at  WorceBter,  Mnaa.,  at  the  ]>t«ss  o( 
Istiiah  Thoiuaa,  by  Leonard  Worcester,  for  aiiid  'I'lioiuas,  in  IT9T.  Nicbolas  Pike  WM 
gmdiiatBd  at  Harvard  College  in  176C,  anddiedut  Kewburjport  in  1819,  aged  76 yean. 

- 1  suppose  thiit  the  Hutliiir  was  oot  ruiiiioasiblH  for  tliie,  for  his  full  name,  Stuphc 
Pike,  wan  uiKin  tlif  title-page. 
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University  of  New  York,  and  could  not  give  bis  time  to  -am 

Bat  there  were  others  who  caaght  the  torch  frotu  the  hands  ot  me 
of  1828  and  bore  it  furward  with  a  zest  atid  glud  eell'sacriSce  equal  i 
theirs. 

Chief  among  these  in  all  the  land  was  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Massachusetts,  who  issued  his  first  report  in  1838;  aud 
not  only  Massachusetts,  but  New  Jersey  also,  was  awakened  by  the 
"thunderstorm  of  Horace  Mann's  cyclonic  proclamation  of  his  modest 
oflBce." 

Among  the  men  of  New  Jersey  who  nere  prepared  to  welcome  aud 
carry  forward  the  rising  enthusiasm  were  Stacy  (.!.  Potts,  the  eminent 
jurist  and  fittvrateur  of  Trenton;  the  Kev.  Nicholas  Murrny,  I).  D.,  of 
Elizabeth;  the  Rev.  William  E.  Weeks,  D.  IJ.,  of  Newark;  Stephen 
Cougar,  M.  D.,  and  Nathan  Hedges,  the  eminent  teacher,  both  of  that 
city,  all  of  whom  have  ceased  from  their  labors.  And  their  works  do 
follow  them.  Two  of  the  men  of  that  day  whom  those  delight  to  honor 
who  know  how  much  we  owe  to  them  are  still  with  its,  viz,  the  vener- 
able Samuel  H.  Penuiugtou,  M.  D.,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  Hon.  John  Whitehead,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Hevohition. 

Ur.  Pennington  has  hmg  been  known  as  the  author  not  only  of  many 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  medical  science,  but  also  of  numerous 
addresses  upon  education  and  kindred  topics.  He  has  ever  been  the 
rtaily  counselor  and  friend  of  younger  men  who  have  carried  Ibrward 
the  work  which  owes  so  much  to  him  and  his  associates  in  the  past. 
He  writes  that  his  great  age  will  not  allow  him  the  effort  to  recall  the 
events  in  the  history  of  education  in  New  Jersey  of  which  he  was  i)nce 
so  great  a  part. 

John  Whitehead  was  for  a  long  time  the  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Society  of  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Education,  and  in  this  capacity 
he  visited  various  parts  of  the  State,  addressing  the  people  upon  the 
importance  of  giving  to  their  children  greater  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion. He  was  also  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  with  the  same  object  in 
view  served  also  as  one  of  the  county  examiners  in  Essex.  With  fac- 
ulties still  unimpaired,  he  is  writing  and  editing  works  on  historical 
topics,  aud  this  does  not  allow  him  leisure  to  funiisb  even  a  sketch  of 
the  movement  in  behalf  of  education  in  New  Jersey  which  he  did  so 
much  to  shaiie  sisty  years  ago,  and  which  he  alone  of  the  men  now 
living  is  competent  to  describe.' 

'John  Wbitetieail  wm  boru  iu  Jersey,  Ohio,  September  16,  1819.  He  was  the  eon 
of  OueBimnB,  who  wMtbe  son  of  Sitae,  who  was  thesonof  OuesiiuDS,  who  was  the  son 
of  Isaac,  the  auceator  of  the  tHmilj-  in  Fiew  Jersey.  His  mother's  mnideu  name  was 
PyrenuB  Case.  He  early  retunieil  ti>tlie  home  of  his  fathers,  a □<!  began  the  practice 
of  law  ia  Newark  in  1S40.  Subaequentl;  he  rcmoied  to  MorriKtowii,  where  he  bad 
married,  in  1843,  Catharine  A.  Mills.  He  still  continues,  however,  his  office  In  Hew- 
ark,  discharging  assidaonsly  bis  duties  as  a  law.ver,  but  making  the  education  of  his 


Befon-  the  miildk  of  the  oeDtiivy  ilie  pUrH«e  "roninion  hcIiooIs'*  was 
becotnitig  a  misitoniRr.  From  tlie  be^nniii^  tiiere  liail  been  eixleavor, 
MB  there  it  ntilt.  turealiEe.lefl'erBan'diili'a  ot~tbre<^  ^nidesof  iiiBtructiniL 
After  Ihr  [nasagc,  April  17,  1846,  of  the  net  to  establish  "pnblio 
KlKMto,"  tbif)  (I'na  more  mid  more  took  the  iiltM.-e  of  the  other. 

Tb«*  »rt  of  iKlIt  was  a  great  advance  on  those  wliich  h)i(t  ^ne  before 
IL  B««lil(M  other  im|M)rt»iit  improveiiieutH  it  authorized  the  trnRt«ea 
for  Ibe  RU|>}iort  nf  free  hcIhhiIs  t^i  ap|Miiul  a  State  sui)eni(tendeiit  of 
[niblir  m-himU.  At  tlrst  bis  JuriBtUrtioii  wsis  restricted]  to  Essex  and 
Psanaic  i-onnlint,  but  it  was  enoii  exiviidet)  Ui  all  counties  of  which  the 
lioard  of  rfaowii  fn<i>liolders  should  exprcKS  desire  for  IiIh  services. 

Thv  iro-ttHfi  of  the  iw-hool  fund  did  not  have  far  to  seek  to  find  a 
nnupeteut  State  naiierintendent.    James  Parker  lived  at  Perth  Ainboy, 
•od  in  thnt  historic  litlle  cilj-  lived  also  Tlieodnre  F.  King,  M.  D.,  a 
gctitlefnni)  will)  waa  gladly  giving  of  his  time  and  hJR  money  and  his 
■Biwiuil  uldliiy  til  forward  the  educational  inovcitient  in  New  Jersey^ 
as  bi'  bull  done  before  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V.     He  proved  to  be  the  rigl 
nuin  111  the  right  plat-e,  wlitcfa  he  promptly  iiocepted.  though  the  oo 
pmMUkni  waa  only  tX  per  day  for  each  day  s|ient  in  the  duties  of  1 
offittMiud  IJii«  WHH  to  lie  paid  by  tlie  counties  wUirli  might  choose 
OMDe  nndt-r  tb«  provinions  of  the  act  in  the  proportion  of  the  sc' 
ftind  allotted  thom. 

Mati-h  :t.  ISP*,  however,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  wise  provisio 
Ui<>a()t  ofli^lli.  thi'triisteeafor  theBUpiwrt  of  free  schools  were  ant 
ixed  to  pay  the  State  HU|ieriiiteudeut  $.'>0(t  aniiuiilly  ''for  dra\ 
reiwrta,  jHMtage.  traveling,  and  other  incidental  eipnises  incarr 
tbediaRhargeuf  the  duties  ot  liis  office." 

T1»e  flrift  re|H>rt  of  the  Srnte  8ii|ierinteDdent  was  read  to  tbH 
btnre  February  1.1.  l«tt .  ami  ordered  to  be  jirinteil.  J 

III  it  he  rei-oiiitneudcd  the  cstjiblishmunt  of  a  Hlatc  normal  sr' 
■mne  fntnn'  hut  not  far  distant  day;  spoke  of  the  ini|tortani-e  o 
natimiaiif  ti-aehm,  thiit  would  exclude  the  iM<»mpetetit  and 
■imI  o|H-n  the  way  at  no  distant  period  for  a  class  of  teachers 
Jtnty  rhiidren  altould  have  and  Jeritey  parents  procure,  and  r 
■eainat  It  t<'o  mpid  Advuice  in  le^fislating  U[>un  cduciitiou 
He  Mid: 

la  Iha  ^rwarwi  Biaak«Di>d  otiil  v«ril<Hl  -iMr  ur|iiil>lii'(>i<iuiuD  u|ion  thci 
—  T«ry»lit»  yrmiuufnrwfd  witb  vjeWBaeilivetaiflBil,  PouTnulluiary 

This  nhowa  (he  great  interest  wliitrh  had  been  awakened, 
tals  prudent  dB>ire  to  make  ba«te  slowly,     ilia  wisdom  priM 

Mkw-rillHaBklahhtansB'uotiun.     Tbei-«UbllRliu>-'i>lDl  ili<-M»rri« 
■fw  a  lim  (MMUl«.ii  !.*•  <>ci'<i|.><il  hU  all-Dtloii  ..f  ]<it-< 

la  11411,  vWn  tW  fihiir  ■.  hnul*  nf  Nvwnrk  urtf  tnaii»gp<l  by  n  m.Ii 
W*Maa»«rMaMaMl»i'Ut«ii>«M>>>eM.  M»  WMitHpcrelitr.i' of  Ihe  i)r< 
MllMi  te  XvwHk  nUl  Uea.  Ann  tlwt  lie  wns  »liw>l  KiiiHirliiUtiKl. 
!■■!  iHTllilp  pf  niSliTt  *"  AMir  >*an.      (Suvflieliviiiinlui'irBl  Ueeoi 

rMmUj.n* 
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an  imfortnnate  reaction  as  bad  takeu  place  fifteen  yi         t        e.     He 
served  iti  this  ottice  until  the  year  18r>2,  and  established     m  tou        ti* 
uiKJU  which  to  build  for  all  future  time.' 

Ill  1847  many  religious  people  became  alarmed  at  the  tendency  t 
make  the  public  schools  purely  secular,  fearing  the  elfect  of  a  luck  i 
religious  instruction,  and  jironouni-ing  in  i^vor  of  parochial  schools 
under  ecclesiastical  sapervi^iion.     Foremost  among  these  was  Bishi 
f  I.  W.  Doaiie,  the  founder  of  tlie  well-known  church  schools  at  Bi 
ton,  whose  ecclesiastical  ])rinciples  weio  undergoing  logical  devi        uk 
Of  his  eloquent  address  in  behalf  of  popular  education  in  lS3o  luereui- 
before  mentioned),  his  son  and  biographer  writes:  "My  father's  nai 
would  never  have  been  signed  to  this  in  1S58."     Nevertheless,  in  '. 
the  bishop  heartily  seconded  the  endeavor  of  the  agent  of  the  1 
Jersey  State  Teiushers'  Association  (who  explained  to  him  that  he 
currying  ont  the  suggestions  of  this  address)  to  organize  a  teach^ 
insiitute  in  Uurliu;^ton,  nnder  the  State  law;  and  in  the  last 
convocation  over  which  he  presided  "  declared  that  he  stood  b^  . 
word  of  that  address."    The  couseituence  was  that  the  movemt 
commit  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  iu  New  Jersey  "  to  the  t_. 
sive  support  of  parochial  schools  in  opposition  to  the  common  scho 
fell  to  the  ground."' 

I'erliitps  even  then  the  good  bisliop  was  beginning  to  foresee  what 
ri'ccnt  events  have  made  obvious  to  us  all — that  it  will  require  the 
efl'orts  of  alt  good  men  iu  both  civil  and  religious  organizations  to 
secure  the  education  necessary  for  all  our  people  if  our  liberties  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  our  children  and  to  our  children's  children,  genera- 
tion after  geueratiim.  So  strong,  however,  at  that  time,  was  the  feeling 
in  favor  of  parochial  rather  than  of  public  schools,  that  the  Hon. 
Lucius  Qniatus  Cincinnatus  Elmer,  of  Bridgcton,  one  of  the  beat- 
known  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  State,  who  had  been  on  the  com- 
mittee of  1838  with  Bishop  Doane,  thought  it  wise  to  address  "  to  the 
governor  of  New  Jersey"  a  printed  letter  of  10  pages  in  favor  of 
public  rather  than  parochial  schools.  Happily,  experience  is  showing 
in  New  Jersey,  as  elsewhere,  that  specifically  religious  educatiou  can 

'  Theodore  Frederick  King  wus  sii  elder  son  of  tfae  Hon.  Elislia  W.  King  aud  hie 
wif«,  Margaret  Kowcnboven  Vaiidervoort,  uf  New  York.  He  wan  born  in  thnt  city 
S«]itember  12, 1802 ;  grudnaled  from  Columbia  College  in  1822,  aud  from  tlie  Uelkvne 
Medical  College  in  1824.  lie  married.  May  1,  1829,  Sarah  Adu,  daughter  i>f  Col. 
Rnl>ert  Arnold  ami  his  wife,  Grace  Coildington.  They  settled  near  his  father'a 
cnuiitry  Heat  at  Sew  Ifoohelle,  nbenc^e  they  afterwards  removed  first  to  Brooklyn 
and  then,  in  1843,  to  Perth  Amhoy.  (Letter  from  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hicks.) 
Dr.  liiiig  wait  a  mau  of  rare  intelligence,  tact,  and  personal  magnetism,  lie  used 
>11  these,  as  well  hh  bis  nm|ile  lueans  nud  leiaiire,  for  promotiug  tbe  educutiou  of  his 
fellows.  Wbi'n  the  work  in  Kew  -Tersey  had  been  placed  ii])on  a  secure  basis  he 
telnmcd  to  Krooklj-n  in  1854.  where  bn  ended  his  altruistic  life  September  3,  1868, 
leaving  fonr  children  to  revere  bi^  memory.  Tbe  silver  pitchers  presented  to  him 
by  tbe  teacbecs  of  Kew  Jersey,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  bis  self-denying 
elforta  in  bebalf  of  popiilnr  riliii'iitian,  are  still  v.ilned  by  his  desoend^nta. 

'  Proceedings  N.  J.  Historiciil  Society,  1871,  p.  123. 
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Bafelybe  l«ft  tn  vuluutary  ctfoil,  ami  tbat  iiidiistrial  and  ethicHl  as  well 
aa  inti^llectual  culture  ran  properly  and  iirulitably  be  made  a  part  of - 
the  duty  of  public  scliool  teacbera. 
Id  his  report  of  tliH  year  1848  tbe  State  saperiutendent  aays: 

tC  of  tbii  loUDties  of  the  Slate  iiounty  asaooialious  Lave  been  formed  for  tbe 
promotioD  of  paliliu  acbuol  eiliicatioD,  coiupiiHed  of  tbu  tiracliers  and  friends  of  edn- 
QBtioD in tlio respective  couDtiSB.  At  thcau  asBociationH.  nhose  nicetinga acu generally 
quarterly,  Hiibjects  of  interest  tii  tlio  teacher  and  tbe  parent  are  introdiiied  and 
meUioda  of  inatrnctiiiR  iiud  iiiipnrtiiiff  information  comniunii^ated,  aud  uchur  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  all  discuBHed.  TLe  present  (;overnor  of  oar  State  is  an  active 
member  aud  preaideut  of  tbe  Snasex  County  AMBociation.' 

At  tbia  time  the  Uev.  Abraham  Messier,  D,  D.,  and  Christophee^ 
Oolambua  Uoiiglatid,  M.  D.,  constituted  ''  tlie  board  of  examiners  and 
visitors"  in  the  couoty  of  Somerset.  Dr.  Messier  was  always  aa  earn- 
est friend  of  education.  Dr.  Hoagland  bud  had  experience  aa  a  teacher 
and  understood  the  need  of  reform.  He  may  be  regarded  aa  at  tbat 
time  tlie  principal  worker  to  this  end.  At  his  instigation  t^vo  meetings 
of  the  town  soperintendont^  of  Somerset  were  held  during  the  year 
1848.  At  one  of  these  they  passed  a  resolution  (uudoubtedly  prepared 
by  Dr.  Boaglaiid) — 

Tbat  Ibe  State  Buperintondent  be  requested  to  publish  in  li 
extended  abHtracts  frnm  tbe  reports  of  tbe  town  Huperintendi 
would  be  likely  to  promote  tbe  eanae  nf  onr  schools. 

To  this  request  the  State  auperiiitendeut  readily  assented,  and  tbia 
excillont  means  of  L-ollecting  and  disseminating  information  has  been 
contiuui'd  from  that  day  to  this, 

In  the  yearl!:<49  Dr.  Iloagland  was  himself  the  superintendent  of  the 
township  of  Hillsboro,  in  Somerset,  of  which  county  ho  bad  been  for 
several  years  one  of  tbe  county  examiners.  In  his  report  for  this  year 
be  said : 

From  tbe  examioiition  of  nearly  300  (eachera,  we  bad  uucaaion  to  observe  ttint 
while  inanj  were  extremely  defc^ctive  in  cleiueutal  knowledge,  and  depeudcl.  lu 
their  attempts  lo  iustnict,  upon  the  text-book  in  their  own  hiiads,  a  far  greater 
miuber  were  almost  uniiware  thnt  there  is  any  such  thing  as  taet  iu  teaching,  sup- 
posing tbut  to  keep  tolerable  order  in  school  hy  a  salntary  fenr  of  the  rod,  to  beat » 
dassread  a  ^^iren  niiinber  of  times  in  a  lUy,  to  help  a  pnpil  do  a  sum  iu  Hriltuuetic. 
to  henr  a  lesson  imperfectly  recited  in  geography,  and  to  keep  a  writing  book  pass- 
ably clear  of  bluts,  uinke  up  the  sum  total  of  a  man's  claim  to  be  ooDsidered  a  good 
teacher.  Kot  one  in  llfty  bad  r<-ad  any  liook  ur  treatise  on  the  art  and  science  ofi 
teaching,  aitd  many  had  never  beard  that  there  were  any  such  works  in  existence. 

To  remedy  thtsasfar  us  possible,  after  consultation  with  State  Super- 
intendent King,  Dr.  BoRglaud  arranged  for  a  teachers'  institute,  which 
was  held  in  the  courthouse  at  Somerville,  .!une  8-13, 1840.  By  articles 
iu  the  county  papers,  by  letters  to  town  superintendents  and  others,  and 
by  i)erBouiil  visits,  he  succeeded  in  securing  an  attendance  of  about 
thirty  teachers.    This  was  the  tirst  teachers'  institute  in  the  State,  and 


'ChiirleBC.  Stratton,  offJi 


r  from  1845  to  1&48. 
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was  felt  to  be  the  begiiiuiug  of  better  things  to  come, 

were  Charles  W.  Sanders,  author  of  the  well-known  sc      i  ui  « 

readers,  and  his  brother,  Joshiiii  <.'.  Handers,  both  teacher         ex^cn- 

euce. 

When  all  the  tnenibers  of  the  institute  who  had  chosen  tea*:biu,''  "S 
the  business  of  their  lives  wei'e  asked  to  stand  up,  only  two  of 
thirty  rose  to  their  feet.    One  of  these  was  a  young  man  who  ta — 
walked  14  miles  in  order  to  be  present.    (As  might  have  been  expect* 
he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  inBtmetors  in  the  State  Normal  School,  j 
The  other  was  the  writer  of  this  pajwr. 

The  State  Buperintendent  this  year  ma<te  a  strong  appeal  for  better 
school  bouses,  and  (with  the  consent  of  the  autljor)  appended  to  his 
report  32  pages  of  the  work  on  school  architecture  by  the  Hon,  Henrv  , 
Barnard,  at  that  time  commissioner  of  public  schools  in  Rhode  Islai 

louring  the  year  IS49  John  H.  Phillips,  M.  U.,  was  superintendent  < 
public  schools  in  the  township  of  Hopewell,  in  Mercer  County,  In  h 
report  to  the  State  superintendent  he  lamented  the  laek  of  improv„ 
nient  in  the  condition  of  the  schools,  declared  that  improvement  eould 
c^ime  only  from  an  interest  among  the  people,  and  that  this  interest 
fould  be  developed  only  by  the  strenuous  and  well  directed  efforts  of 
the  rrieods  of  education.     He  added: 

Wh<^u  tbey  shall  be  seen  entering  apirltedly  into  ila  interesls,  wlicii  tbeir  voiren 
hIiuII  be  heunl  not  only  in  the  halls  of  leifiBliktiiin  bnl  in  those  of  bnaineHt  ait  well 
0.1  in  tlie  SQi'ial  circle,  anil  nhen  their  intlaence  sball  pverynhere  ha  fell,  then,  nnd 
not  lill  then,  will  this  Rroat  work  bo  Bccuin|ilishecl.     ■     "     " 

Lei  UH  ilo  just  what  is  done  to  remeily  the  I'lmseiineiiceH  oJ'  ife-norani*  »ud  (|Qa<.-lt- 
ery  oQ  ov*ry  other  Buhjed— I'dumle  men  for  the  biisineM  of  (parhintt  and  pay  Iham 
B-hon  ednratfld.  Not  only  let  tfarhera  be  better  edacated,  but  let  a  knowledge  of* 
onr  State  and  Federal  ConHtilnlion,  tojiethcr  with  a  knowledRe  of  |iolitiral  econ- 
omy, natural  philosophy,  nnd  some  of  Ihe  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  be 
required  of  those  to  whom  thrt  management  of  onr  schools  is  intrusted,  etc. 

These  words  have  not  yet  had  their  due  effect,  though  Dr.  Phillips 
ere  long  had  opportunity  to  reiterate  them  from  a  better  vantage 
ground. 

In  the  year  3851  the  Somerset  Coanty  Teachers'  Association,  stim- 
ulated by  Dr.  Hoaglaod's  energy,  resolved  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute 
at  the  county  seat  during  the  first  complete  week  in  November.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  association,  much  of  the  work  fell  to 
me.  The  advice  of  Henry  Barnard  was  freely  given,  and  was  most 
helpful.  His  letters  and  those  of  other  helpers  are  before  me  as  I 
write.  Horace  Mann  was  unable  to  attend,  but  his  sister-in-law.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Palmer  Peahody,  came  to  show  us  how  to  teach  history.* 

'  His  name  was  Myron  H.  Doullttle. 

'AbonC  this  time  1  was  in  correspond  en  oe  with  Charles  C.  Rafn,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  at  Copenhagen,  respecting  the  ante-Colom- 
bian history  of  America,  As  a  result  of  thin  correspondence,  he  prepared  (from  bis 
large  Jitliqiiitatet  .Imericanie)  a  brief  sketch  of  this  history,  had  it  printed  in  the 
form  of  a  leaflet,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  use  in  schools,  or  in  the  compilation  of  school 
books.  It  was  sent  alsi>  t-o  the  New  .[ersey  Historical  Society,  and  was  printed  in 
its  Proceedings  for  the  ye:ir  ia'i3  (pp.  166-168);  but  the  facta  therein  stated  are  not 
even  yet  generally  tanght  in  onr  schools. 
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The  condnctors  of  the  institute  were  David  N.  Oatnp,  principal  of 
the  State  Nomial  School  of  Connecticnt,  and  William  R.  Fowle,  wlitor 
with  Horace  Mnun  for  many  yearn  of  the  Massachusetts  ComnioD 
Scliiiol  JouruaJ.  The  pveiiing  lectures  were  by  Horace  Greeley,  Henry 
Barnard,  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.,  Duvid  N.  Camp,  and  J.  S.  HcElH- 
gott.  State  Superintendent  King  and  <iovernor  George  F,  Fort  came 
and  spoke  words  of  encouragement.  There  were  more  than  seventy 
teachers  in  nttendance,  all  of  whom  were  hospitably  entertained  during 
the  week  by  the  citizens  of  Sonierville.  Great  enthusiasm  was  mani- 
fested, and  great  good  accomplished.  All  present  felt  the  uplift,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  in  educiitionul  affairs 
in  New  Jersey.  The  influence  of  this  institute  spread  throaghont  the 
State  and  prepared  the  way  for  greater  things  to  come. 

In  185:!  Dr.  John  11.  Phillips  was  made  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  held  the  office  for  nine  years,  discharging  its  duties,  at 
the  meager  salary  of  $50()  a  year,  with  a  devothin  and  conscientious- 
ness uusurjiassed  by  any  of  his  successors.' 

October  liU,  1853,  at  the  call  of  State  Superintendent  Phillips,  an 
educational  cnuventiou  was  held  in  Temperance  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
Trenton.  The  Hon.  George  P.  Fort,  the  governor  of  the  State,  presided. 
Dr.  C.  G,  Hoagland  and  Dr.  Stephen  N,  Uongar  were  vice-presidents, 
The  Mimmittee  on  resolutions  consisted  of  David  Gole  (tbeu  principal 
of  the  Trenton  Academy),  H.Goodwin,  J,  Saiidford  Smith,  J.  J,  Baker, 
and  O.  A.  Kibbc.  The  resolutions,  written  by  Princiiial  Cole,  were 
disciisKed  and  iimended  and  adopted,  and  published  throughout  Ihe 
■  StftU". 

The  secretary  of  the  convention  was  Isaiah  Peckham,  superintendent 
of  tlie  indnstrial  schools  in  Newark,  and  editor  of  the  Literary  Stand- 
ard, a  weekly  paper,  which  the  convention  recognized  as  the  educa- 
tional organ  of  New  Jersey.'^ 

'  .lohu  H.  Phillips  was  bura  iu  llopuwelt  TowDHbiji,  iu  Meruer  Cotint.v,  and  spent  in 
it  twenty-tbreu  yeiitu  iif  the  most  Iftborioiia  conntry  iiraclicf  as  a  pbysioiHii.  Ilo 
receiveil  his  medical  eilnciLtinii  at  the  University  ori'oDUB.vlvjiDia,  and  wb!<  graduated 
in  1838.  He  immediately  uommenired  practice  at  Tnylorxvilli^  Pa.,  bnt  aabaeqaf^iitly 
reinnved  to  I'eanini^n.  N.  J.,  where  he  spent  the  major  part  ol'  hin  mauhooil.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  apjiointed  surgeon  uf  Yohintoeni  atlit 
nsHifjupd  to  the  Arcny  of  the  Cumberland.  At  the  ulose  of  the  wur  he  was  limvetted 
lieiilt>Dant-colone]  of  voianteera.  He  died  at  Beverly,  Mutch  1.  1B78,  ugeil  61  yean. 
He  never  lust  his  interest  in  popular  i-ducatiou,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
tnisiti«  of  the  school  ut  Bevuriy  liuilt  nnd  pndowoil  by  Mr.  Poid  Karnum  to  servo  as 
prrparatory  and  anxilinry  to  the  normal  school  at  Trfntoii.  (I^ti-ar  frum  bis  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Emily  V.  Street,} 

"Isaiah  Peokham  was  bom  November  i>,  1833,  near  Binghaniton,  N.  V.,  of  New 
England  parentage.  Un  his  seventeenth  birthday  hi-  assumed  the  charge  of  a  large 
district  school,  in  whiih  lie  wa«  auecoaafnl,  aud  after  teaching  four  teniw  in  his 
native  State  ramovi'il  to  Sow  .Jersey,  and  tanght  one  year  in  Irvia<;ton.  After- 
nardq  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Lock  Street  Pnblic  Grammar  Flchool  of 
Newark,  aitd  held  the  piisition  for  abimt  iivu  yi.-ars,  when  hi-  resigut^d  to  uncept  the 
eniterintfndenoy  nf  the  "  Newark  inilnstiial  schools,"  which  he  organized.     He  was 
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Tlie  resolatioriH  adopted  give  ;v  (air  idea  of  the  statu 
affairs  in  Sew  Jersey  at  tbat  time.     They  are  as  I'oUowt 

Umlred,  1.  lliat  it  ib  tli»  ilaty  of  the  Stute  to  make  libeml  pi 

edncatioD ;  its  liiws  on  that  Biiliject  Bbunid  lie  bo  aiDHiiiIed  ai  to  i  --  

ouly  gcneriil,  but  also  frae. 

2.  Tbat  in  order  tn  prumole  tbst  object  it  is  WBeiitial  to  seuiire  tbe  coopers'^""  of 
the  people,  tbe  t«iKbera.  uiul  friends  of  lidiioiitiuii  tbruuglinal  the  StBt«;  a        ne 
tlierefore  rpRimmienil  the  orjt.ioii-.iiliou  of  associntiniiH  of  t«ac-herB  aud  irituun 
ediiciitioQ  in  ovi.-vy  town  iind  i^ouot;  ot  tbe  .State. 

3.  That  we  belinve  tliiit  tbe  lime  and  efforta  of  tlie  .Stilte  HapurintendeiiC  should 
di'votwl  exeliiBii-ely  to  the  i-anBe  nf  rdiication,  and  til  at  he  should  receive  a  oomiien- 
Hation  of  not  Ifbb  than  «1,6U0. 

4.  Tbat  we  rcgurd  the  siibject  of  pravidiug  competent  teachers  m  a  most  iinpor- 
tant  r-0D8ideratiou  alf'ecting  the  prosperity,  efliciency,  and  aiicceaa  of  our  common 
Biijool  syBteni,  aud  belifve  thut  all  efforts  to  iioprovo  their  rharaoti^r  and  iiicrpiise 
their   nBefnluoBB   I'an   bp   attended    wilh   uuly   partial   success    while   that   deft 

5.  That  teaohera'  JiiBtitateB  arc  justly  regarded  as  n  powerfnl  instruuietitality  in 
the  II ccompli abluent  of  (bis  object,  and  should  receive  tbiit  aid  aud  enoouragL-iuent 
nliii'b  tlieir  inipurtaucu  In  the  economy  of  our  nysteiu  deiuands,   aud  thu' 
sliunld  be  annually  uppropriat«d  to  each  founty  for  their  suppin-t,  uuder  saeb 
t.'itiouH  as  the  le^islalnre  may  nilopt. 

G.  That  we  recommend  an  anunul  apj  ropriiition  of  (IS  to  each  school  district  i~ 
flio  Stiitefor  the  pnicbase  of  district  libraries,  on  candltiun  that  tbe  distrii-t  wi 
ruiae  ua  Gi{nal  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

T.  't'hat  an  educatiiiuat  Joni'niil  is  much  u'.'L-ded  in  New  Jersey  to  Bpread  iufnrma- 
[jiiu  auiung  tbi^  peopli-,  and  to  promote  in  vurionB  ways  the  cauae  of  commuQ  school 
edurntiou. 

A  (M)iumitt*'e,  consisting  of  Davitl  Cole,  David  Naar,  Christoiiher 
Ciiluuibus  UuaglaDd,  J.  Saudford  Smith,  and  Nathan  liudges,  was 
a]>}KiJiiti»l  to  present  these  rcnolntions  to  the  next  nifining  uI'  the  State 
k'gislature.  Judge  Naar  suggested  tbe  propriety  of  presenting  to  the 
people  of  the  State  an  address  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  volun- 
teered to  print  a  thousand  copies  of  sueh  an  address  gratuitously. 
(J.  C.  Hoaglaiid,  John  IJ.  Thompson,  and  WUliam  H.  Van  Nortwick 
were  appointed  to  prepare  such  an  address. 

The  address  was  written  by  Dr.  lloaglaud,  and  is  the  most  direct, 
phiin,  and  practical  of  the  many  aiidresses  of  this  kiud.  Advocat- 
ing free  schools  and  deliniiig  tbe  term,  it  showed  also  tbe  need  of  a 
salary  sufficient  to  enable  the  State  superia  ten  dent  to  devote  all  bis 


also  eilitor  of  the  N.iw  Jersey  depiirtment  of  the  New  York  Teacher.  When  the 
Newark  Public  II  \g\\  Nchucd  wus  eatabtishud  bo  was  nnuniuiouHty  elected  aa  the  first 
priDcipnl,  and  eutered  upon  the  duties  of  the  position  in  January,  1855.  In  the 
April  following;,  a  Sittnrday  Normiil -'School  w^ia  establiBbed  in  Newark,  of  which  also 
bo  became  priucipal.  He  was  very  active  (with  others  above  named)  in  securing  a 
normal  school  for  tbe  ?tate,  and  tuacbers'  iiislitutea  for  the  seveiitl  counties.  After 
the  latter  wore  inangurateil,  bis  a  urn  uier  vacation  a  were  I  ar)^ly  occupied  in  institute 
work.  In  July,  lt<66,  be  resigned  the  principalshlp  of  the  Newark  Hi^h  School  and 
Saturday  Normal  Sclinol,  and  entered  npon  the  inauiuuce  business,  iu  wbich  he  is 
still  enga^eil.  The  honoMiy  degree  of  moatur  of  arta  was  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Lewisburg  I'niversity  in  1856. 
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time  to  t)ie  ilutieB  of  bis  office.  It  explained  the  importance  of  more 
stcvarskte  tttatistics;  advocated  teachers'  institutes  and  a  jonrnal  of 
education;  dlBCDsse<i  the  removal  of  the  legal  restrictions  upon  the 
raising  of  money  for  educational  piirpoKefl,  and  concluded  with  an 
apjieal  to  the  people  to  "infaee  more  and  more  vigor  into  the  whole 
movement  and  carry  it  forward  to  results  that  will  Nurprise  and  cheer 
every  friend  of  his  country,"  The  address  was  printed  and  widely 
circulated. 

February  9,  1854,  according  to  directions,  the  committee  appointerl 
for  the  purpose  secured  the  assembly  room  in  the  .statehouse  at 
Trenton  for  a  public  meeting  at  whicli  to  present  to  the  legislators  the 
resolutions  of  the  eouvention,  hoth  house-s  of  the  legislature  iidjourn- 
ing  to  attend  the  meeting.  Governor  limlman  M.  Price  vnn  chosen 
president  and  David  Naar  secretary.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
stilted  by  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  first  address  was 
made  by  J.  Sandford  Smith,  of  Essex,  lie  stated  as  the  t«xt  of  his 
argument — 

TliiLt  thL'  toiprovemeDt  a[id  perfection  of  tbe  )iiiblic  acliool  sjiiiteiu  ia  tbe  greuC 
wane  uf  tho  Slate  of  New  .Ivraef ;  u)K)ii  wliii-li  theme  he  made  a  very  eloqlit^nt  and 
interrating  aildresa. 

Jobn  B.  TbompBOD,  of  Hiiii(«rdoii,  nest  spoke  in  refereiire  to  the  propriety  and 
neceftsitf  of  teaoliera'  institutes  with  great  eB'ect, 

Diivid  Cole,  of  Trentou,  made  ao  mlaTBetiag  and  eDtliiielaBtiu  addraos  iu  favor  at 
the  general  cause  of  edncatioo,  in  relation  to  a  ahange  in  the  law  with  respeirt  to  the 
examiiiora  and  licuiiaers  of  tesi'.bere,  and  iu  allusiuu  to  the  neubBHity  of  snfflcleiit 
coiDpenBatiuii  tu  the  State  snjieriuteudeut,  whose  varied  ueuessary  qnalilications 
weru  foroihiy  deacribod,' 

The  efl'ect  of  this  meeting  with  the  members  of  the  legislature  was 
excellent,  and  a  few  days  later  the  law  establishing  teachers'  iustitates 
was  passed. 

The  teachers  jtresent  at  the  October  convention  in  that  year  had 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  t^t  organize  a  State  Teachers'  Association. 
December  ^S,  185:j,  in  response  to  this  call,  a  body  of  enthusiastic 
teachers  assembled  in  the  then  recently  erected  public  school  building 
on  Bnyard  street,  in  Sew  Brunswick.  Nathan  Hedges,  of  Newark, 
was  made  president  of  the  meeting:  Itobert  L.  Cooke,  of  BlooniAeld, 
vicepresideiit,  and  John  T.  (Jlark,  princijial  of  the  New  Brunswick 
school,  secretary.  The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
then  formally  organized  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution.  The  pre- 
amble stated  that — 

The  ti'schora  of  tlie  State  of  New  Jersey,  regarding  tliemaelves  as  responaitila 
agents  fur  condacting  the  i-diieiitiunul  By8teDi,Bnd  feeling  in  same  degree  tlie  weight 
of  responsibility  resting  npon  them,  and  peranaded  that  unltin  of  fi  eliug  and  con- 
oert  of  action  would  greatly  iiasiat  theui  iu  bearing  the  reapoiiaibiiity,  do  lierebf 
agree  to  form  themselves  into  an  aHSOclation  to  be  gOTerned  by  the  following 
oonstitntiou. 
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From  that  day  to  tLis  the  association  luis  held  iiiinual  meetiagH,  ai 
no  other  State  educational  convention  liaa  been  called.  The  subjects 
discusscMl  at  this  meeting  were  important,  and  the  discussions  aniinEited. 
All  felt  that  an  important  step  had  been  taken  in  the  edueationnl 
affairs  of  New  Jersey.  Among  the  re.sohitions  aflopted  was  one  declar- 
ing "that  the  office  of  State  superintendeut  of  public  schoola  in  this 
State  should  be  filled  only  by  a  practical  teauher." 

It  was  also  resolved  at  this  meeting  that  a  premium  of  $20  should  be 
offered  tor  the  best  essay  "  on  the  necessity  and  means  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  common  school  education  in  New  Jersey,"  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  immediately  laid  upou  the 
table  in  gold  the  amount  of  money  thus  designated  as  a  premium. 
Robert  L  (Jooke,  David  Cole,  and  C.  O.  lioagland  were  appointed  a 
comnuttee  of  award,  Itobert  L.  Uooke  was  chosen  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,' 

January  IS  and  1!),  1855,  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Trenton,  when  an  admira- 
ble address  was  delivered  by  the  retiring  president,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  association  should  bu  represented  throughout  the  State  by  an 
agent  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  tlie  establish- 
ment of  teaehers' institutes,  and  in  every  proper  practicable  way  labor 
for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  st^hool,  and  the  furtherance  of  popn- 
lar  education  generally.  Dr.  Christopher  Columbus  Hoaglaud  was 
unanimously  elected  State  agent. 

At  this  meeting  the  committee  of  award  rejiorled  that  they  had 
selected,  as  worthy  of  the  |iremium  offered  a  year  before,  the  essay  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Clark.  The  essay  was  rend  before  the  association, 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  0.  G. 
Hoagland  and  John  B.  Thompson.  The  committee  collected  the  money 
necessary  for  the  ]nirpose,  had  the  essay  printed,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  State.     Undoubtedly  it  did  great  good. 

Among  the  men  chieHy  instrumental  in  the  educational  revival 
between  1850  and  I860,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  nor- 
mal school,  and  ultimately  in  the  present  system  of  free  public  schools, 


I  Robert  Latimer  Cooke  was  born  at  WillistoQ,  Vt.,  June  27,  1809.  At  U  yearH  of 
age  he  entered  Middlebur;  College.  After  graduating  be  atadied  law,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  his  profesaion  fuT  that  of  a  t«aclier,  iu  whicli  he  was  emioeDtly  Bucceae- 
fol,  flret  at  Prinfeton,  and  tifterwarils  in  Virginia.  In  1837  he  joiued  hja  mother, 
Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Conki-,  iu  her  famous  acbuol  at  Bloomlield.     (Seu  p.  147.) 

A  gentlemtin  of  entbetic  tastes,  of  i.'ultiire  miU  refinement,  ho  »oDt  from  place  to 
place  to  plead  for  greater  advantages  of  education  for  thu  young;  and  his  quiet 
altruism  was  very  effective.  He  was  aecretaiy  of  the  General  Educational  Society,  of 
which  Profeaaor  Henry,  Uiahop  Alonzo  Putter,  and  others  were  niembiira.  When  the 
Bloouifltild  school  was  diacoutinned,  Mr.  Cooke  became  it  topographical  engiDeer. 
He  waa  oonuected  with  tba  departiueiit  of  public  parks  of  the  city  of  New  York 
when  he  was  drowned,  at  the  upsetting  of  a  pleasure  boat  by  a  tidal  wave  olT  Fire 
Island,  August  11, 1977.     (Letter  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  C,  Redfleld.) 
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the  iiaiuL-  tliat  must  always  bo  menltoned  first  in  that  of  Christopher 
Columbas  Iloagland.'  Not  always  prudent  iu  bis  metbods,  be  wan  t\w 
most  zealous  and  i>ersi8teut  of  the  etlucntioiml  refotmurs  ol'  the  day. 
He  was  ac(|iiaiiited  with  the  workiug  of  the  normal  school  at  Albauy 
from  personal  iiispecEion;  he  undvistuod  and  appreciated  the  methods 
of  the  lameutt'd  David  P.  Page,  the  excdleut  principal  of  that  school; 
be  bad  faiDili>iri/ed  himself  more  or  lesK  itlso  wilb  similar  liistitiittons 
in  the  New  Eii;;laiul  States,  iind  be  devoted  his  energies  to  the  i-iideavor 
to  secure  equal  e<Iui.-ntioiial  advantages  for  the  people  of  Now  Jersey. 
To  thi^  end  be  held  freijueut  coufereucea  with  the  lion.  Hichard  S. 
Field,  and,  the  time  seemiug  ripe,  a  forward  movement  was  begun. 

Richard  8.  I'ield  bad  long  been  devoted  to  popular  education.  It 
was  probiibly  he  who.  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  fuud,  wrote 
the  admiiable  ri'port  of  that  board  so  early  as  the  year  ISS'J,  It  waa 
he  who,  by  reading  in  convocation  the  extract  from  Bishop  I)oane*s 
address  in  behalf  of  public  st^^hools,  put  a  <iuietua  to  the  mnvenient  to 
commit  the  Protestant  E[iiscopal  Church  in  New  Jersey  to  tbe  support 
of  paj'ochiat  in  opposition  to  public  schools. 

He  wus  ilueply  voreeil  in  jiuliticnl  liiatory  aud  ecoDomy.  Ho  was  fiilly  imUaed 
Willi  tbe  Kpirit  (if  freu  goTerniuciit,  and,  -witli  thi?  broad  romptelieusion  tliftt  was 
char-icterisUr  of  his  uiind,  ht^  km-w  tlmt  tlie  true  aafu-;  of  tlio  State,  tb<-  uiily 
guarantee  for  tlia  sncceas  of  popular  govern  men  t,  wan  tlie  cUurntlon  at  the  people. 
He  Lad  a  liiglj  regard  fi>r  oiif  t'ooalitnlion  aad  n  deep  lutereHt  in  tlje  course  of  \t>s^i>- 
laljoii,  1)Dt  ill'  felt  tlmt  the  winwt  uoDBtitiitioDiil  aafeKunrdit  and  the  b«(tt  lawa  iiiiisl 
be  piiwui'h  w  »iid  truiiHliory  if  th>>  iieiiple  vrerti  Ibl't  in  i<|i;i]or;iU(-p.  And  lie  Icneu-  Ami 
tir)(eil,  luug  befun;  it  was  made  a  part  of  iiur  Slate  Hysleuj,  that  In  urder  tu  i-dili'iite 
tin:  people  we  must  tracli  tlie  teuclierr',  nod  hence  liia  fiiitbriil  devotion  to  the  Intxr- 
eitt*  of  the  Stilt*  Donual  aihool.- 

He  was  the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees  from  its  organiziitioii, 
April  24,  1855,  to  bis  death,  May  '2'>,  18ti7.  During  that  period  every 
one  iif  the  aunual  re]»rtB  was  written  by  him, 

David  Cole  had  been  a  teacher  from  his  graduation  from  Untgcrs 
College  in  1842.     No  man  was  ever  more  etithusiastic  than  he  in  his 

'  ChriBto[>herC<iliiuliiis  lIoHglaiiil  was  born  near  Gri^gHtown,  in  Soiiiei'si'l.L'oiinl), 
May  IT,  1610;  graduated  nt  liutii^rs  College  in  1828,  and  at  the  medii-iil  depitrtnient 
uf  Yale  College  iu  11432.  Hi;  Grst  located  at  Cat«kill.  N.  Y,  Iu  1836  he  ronioved  to 
Keailiiigtou,  and  urcnpied  the  furni  and  former  ii-eiileai-'e  of  Dr.  JhcoIi  .lennings, 
but  dill  not  Haci'oed  well,  either  iie  a  I'lirujcr  or  iibyairian.  In  1810  he  n.'iuoved  to 
Harliitgen,  and  afterwnrd  to  the  tnwn  of  Henry,  in  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  the  mill- 
Ini;  biiHineHB,  whii'h  he  soon  left  iu  care  of  his  sons,  and  hecauie  Slate  ugent  for  tlm 
Anierioan  Bihio  Society  in  aoutLeru  Iowa,  which  position  be  ot^ciipjeil  until  llie  time 
of  Lis  death,  wbii^h  ociiiired  suddenly  on  bin  lietd  of  labor,  March  19, 18tilt.  Hewa« 
a  wHrm- heart eil  ChriBtiau,  and  bud  he  beuii  properly  miucated  liir  hit*  iIuMuk  wouIiI 
have  miule  »  better  preacher  (ban  phyairlnn.  (Medical  History  of  Hunterdon 
County,  by  John  Dlsue,  M.  D.,  ]i.  91).;  On  his  riimornl  from  New  Jersey  tbe  (Piicli- 
ere  of  the  State  iinxtented  biin  a  watch  with  HiiilAble  inacrijition  as  eviduni'e  of  their 
appreciation  of  hia  untiring  energy  iu  Tbeir  behuir, 

^Hemuir  of  Richard  S.  Field,  by  Anthony  Cj.Keasbey,  in  the  prooeedjnga  of  tba 
N.  J.  HiBtorieal  Society  for  1871,  pp.  122, 133. 
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protesBJoi),  and  he  threw  himselt'  into  the  i)ew  inoveme 
teristk-  neal.  He  took  si>ecial  iuterest  iu  the  projeiil 
normal  school,  and,  lieiii)'  ou  the  ground,  had  gren 
(which  he  a«ed  wisely  and  elliciently)  with  members  of         ib, 

III  1S55  he  became  a  iriember  of  the  tiisfc  bo^rd  ol'  -. 

liis  experience  as  a  teacher  was  of  tint  greatest  ben 
eiatei4-     His  luldrcss  iit  the  com  men  cement  of  the  Famnm  i      \ 
School  in   Beverly  ujjoii  the  "Aims  of  the  Normal   School 
Jersey,"'  was  an  admirable  statement  of  what  a  normal  ac     .ui  onf 
to  be.'     When  it  was  proposed  to  estiiblish  a  so-cu]le<:l  '■  mo—  I  >*'h(n 
for  secondary  education,  he  clearly  foresaw  that  it  would  i"  m 

ultimately  destroy  the  Tienton  Academy  which  he  had  bi 
he  did  not  flinch.     Of  all  those  cnncenu'd  in  the  cstablishiin  .1 

State  schools  no  one  sacrifloed  more  upon  the  success  o:  j*^ 

ment  than  David  Cole.     iSeptembev  1,  18.17,  he  resigned  tht,  ^       1 
ship  of  the  acailemy  and  accepted  a  subordinate  i)osition  h,s  ...tv. 
teacher  in  the  model  school.     Here  he  worked  as  euthnBtasticabj  .•° 
ever  nntil  his  health  gave  way.  when  hia  place  was  fup])lied  tempo- 
rarily by  his  friend  and  tbrmoi'  assuciale.  John  B.  Thompson.     Kecov- 
ering  his  healtli,  he  resamed  bis  iiosition  as  professor  of  the  Latin  und 
(3reek  languages;  bnt  only  for  a  time.     When  there  was  developed  ii: 
the  management  of   the  institutions  an  element  olfensive  to  rij 
minded  people,  he  withdrew  hia  confidence  from  it  (and  was  folio., 
in  this  respect  by  the  State  Hupeiintendcnt,  and  ultimately  by  the 
State  ugent  also),  until  the  evil  was  remedied.     lie  had  always  been  a 
stadent  since  his  gr:iduation  from  college,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for 
him,  while  doing  his  full  duty  as  a  teacher,  to  jnepare  himself  for  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel.     He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  while  still  a 
teacher  iu  the  model  school.' 

David  Nuar  is  unutlier  name  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey  should 
have  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Proprietor  of  the  Tiae  American 
and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  most  powerful  political  party  of 
the  State,  he  used  all  the  weight  of  both  liis  political  and  personal 
influence  to  forward  the  educational  movements  of  the  day,  Naturally 
a  ready  and  popular  speaker,  he  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
foreseeing  the   ultimate  as   well   as  the   immediate  effect  of  public 

'  FriDted  iu  Barnard's  Journal  ol  Edncatiou. 

'  David  Cole  was  boru  at  -Spriug  Valley,  X.  Y,,  Septeiulter  22,  1822.  Ho  received 
bia  preparatory  traiDmg  from  uotably  thorougti  teacbera,  nnil  was  graduated  frnm 
RutgoTA  College  in  July,  1S42.  Eotering  at  oiioe  upon  teAi'biug  a»  a  profession,  lie 
taught  ]irivatel;  till  September  1,  1851,  wlieu  he  liecame  prini;ipul  of  the  Treuton 
Academy  (s««  p,  127).  Od  tbe  '£iA  of  November,  1858,  be  was  ordained  and  iniilulled 
paator  of  tlie  Kefurmed  Dnti-h  Cburch  of  East  MillBtoiie,  N.  J.  In  March,  1863,  be 
became  professor  of  Gri-ek  in  Rntgera  College.  On  the  10th  of  January,  186G,  be 
was  installed  pastor  of  tbe  Keformed  Dul.rb  (now  tbe  First  Kefornied)  Chiirrli  nf 
Vonkers,  N.  V.,  which  position  be  rvsigned  An;.'iist  31, 18!)7.  He  still  dwells  aereoely 
amoBt;  the  |>eople  to  mhoni  be  ho  loii);  ministered. 
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measures.  Heuce  he  throw  Uiuiself  with  all  bis  energy  iuto  the  effort 
to  provide  for  the  Ibture  of  the  Republic  by  the  education  of  the  jieople. 
He  was  for  maiiy  years  an  aetive  lueiuber  of  the  school  board  of  tha 
L'ity  of  Trenton,  where  his  comiBels  were  as  wise  as  tliey  were  in  the 
eoDL'laves  of  his  political  party. 

Uisiug  high  above  all  selflah  considerations,  it  was  owing  more  to  his 
tnllnence  than  to  that  of  aoy  other  one  man  that  edncatioiinl  all'airK  ia 
New  Jersey  were  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  corrnpting  inliuencesof 
party  politics,  and  tliat  iLe  board  of  tnisttes  of  the  Xormal  Btliool  and 
the  State  Board  of  Educiition  wore  thoroughly  nonpartisau  so  long  aa 
he  lived.' 

Joseph  Thompson  was  also  a  man  of  wide  iuHuence,  especially  iu  the 
comities  of  Hunterdon  and  Soiurrset.  Be  was  for  many  years  a  teacher, 
and  alwajs  gladly  did  all  he  could  to  further  the  educational  move 
nienta  of  the  dity,- 

Once  he  uccepted  the  office  of  sujiernilendent  of  schools  in  the  town- 
ship of  Headingt4)ii,  in  the  comity  of  Hunterdon,  and  discharged  its 
duties  with  characteristic  energy.  On  the  -2d  day  of  Angust,  1855, 1 
gathered  the  inhabitants  of  the  twelve  school  districts  under  his  sujk 
vision,  with  music  and  banners,  to  a  mass  meeting  iu  the  woo<ls  near 
the  center  of  the  township.  Addresses  wereniade  by  l>r.  Iloaglauil, 
State  Superihtendeiit  Phillips,  .Judge  Naar,  Governor  Price,  Attorney- 
Ginnral  Richard  P.  Thompson,  Principal  William  F.  Phelps,  Petar  L 

<  David  Naur  was  bom  ou  tbe  inland  nf  !^t.  ThuiuaH,  Xuvember  10,  1800,  aiiil  <1it)d 
ill  Trentun,  February  5,  1880. 

'Joseph  Thompson  wau  born  Septe rubor  ^0,  18(18,  in  biit  father's  b 
Bi'ookfo"  (to  wbirb  be  gave  iih  present  uiiiiie  or  PleaBant  Run),  and  iiere  be  HtihI 
until  be  bougbt  the  fiirm  which  hnd  belon};eil  to  his  wife's  grandratber,  the 
tionury  pntriot,  Abrahjini  Pout.  He  wrought  at  tbe  loom  when  a  yonng  n 
purthaaed.  with  the  proceedn  of  his  toil,  Ijooks  which  were  diligently  stadied.  Ha 
taught  diatrict  ecboolq  in  vaiiouu  jilai^ex,  as  nt  Centerville,  White  House,  lieadiug- 
ton,  North  Rmncb,  etc*.  He  married  al  21;  farmed  during  Ibe  sammer;  tangbt 
Ni'hool  ill  tbe  winter;  sarveyed  in  all  seasons,  and  in  1837  removed  1«  the  bomostiMul 
on  tbe  bovilpr  of  HiinlcTdon  and  Somerset  coiiotips.  where  for  lifty-six  years  he  lived 
a,  ilHeful  and  lionurable  life. 

Jndge  Thompson  bad  both  phyaical  and  mentiil  vigor,  unnaual  in  one  of  bis 
ordinary  aohoot  attainments.  He  tboiit;ht  for  bitusulf,  but  aoted  mainly  for  othera. 
When  2a  yearsof  agebobecaiiioiwflociBtud  with  bia  father  aa  judge  of  tbe  Hunterdon 
court,  and  held  that  position  for  fifteen  ye:irs,  wbuii,  tbe  house  he  tlieo  oeonpied  being 
on  the  Somerset  county  aide  of  tbe  line,  he  again  held  in  Somerset  tlii- name  poailioa 
for  thirteen  years,  and  no  di^clnion  of  his  doring  these  twenty -eight  years  was  ei 
finally  reversed  by  a  siip^tiot  court.  He  wrote  wills  and  all  kinds  of  legal  papers,  M 
master  la  chancery,  and  settled  many  estates  without  any  question  being  mnile  of  bia 
personal  integrity  and  business  ability.  Hi:  organi^L'd  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Firai 
Insurance  Asaoriation,  aud  later  tbe  KeadingUin  Life  InBorauc«  Company,  and  « 
connected  with  both  almost  to  tbe  time  of  his  death.  He  orguniKed  tbe  tirst  t>nnda]r> 
school  in  hia  region,  at  Pleasant  Kiin,  in  1825,  and  never  gave  up  Sanday  school 
work  until  entirely  unable  to  attend  servii'u.  As  an  i>lder  in  kbe  obiirch,  aud  leader 
ill  prayer  meetings,  and  ntti'ndant  nt  all  society  mretings  having  for  their  object  \bm 
promotion  of  llie  ||;ospel.  be  was  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  neooBsary  I< 
mon  here  than  refer  ti>  tbe  I'aot.  He  died  October  23,  18^3.  (Ubitaary  autii-e  by 
A.  v.  D,  Honey  man.  J 
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Clark,  John  B.  Thompson,  au(l  Others.    The  attorneygt  leriile  I 

the  siiiiirise  tliey  \im\  felt  in  <lriviiig  sicroBn  the  coiuicry  to  nua  toe 
bouses  closed  and  the  farms  tlesert^d,  as  well  as  the  delight  they  ex|ie- 
rieiieed  when  they  found  7,UflO  people  thus  gathei-ed  from  their  farms 
to  hear  addresses  n|Kni  popular  edueation.  They  regarded  it  as  a  sign 
that  the  penple  would  ever  be  '-ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  and 
eiieoiiTiige  the  hearts  iif  those  who  are  laboring  for  the  educational 
adraneement  of  New  Jersey."  After  these  public  addresses  the  schools 
separate*!,  each  to  its  own  table  in  the  wi>ods,  where  after  the  dinner 
"postprandial"  speeches  followed.' 

Kodmaii  M,  Price  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1851,  and 
served  three  years  in  thiri  office.  He  had  been  a  member  of  Oungress 
from  New  Jersey,  and  before  that  had  exercised  judicial  functions  as 
the  first  alcalde  in  Oalifornia  when  it  came  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  Of  cultured  mariners  and  graceful  carriage,  his  wide 
experience  had  given  him  wisdojii,  and  hu  hiid  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. A  pronounced  partisan,  he  refused  to  heed  the  wiirnings  of 
some  nf  his  associates  iigitinst  the  dangers  of  unpopularity  to  be 
incurred  by  advocating  the  cdncational  projects  of  the  day,  and  did  all 
*  lie  could  in  public  and  in  private  to  promote  them.  His  position  was 
such  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to  other  workers  to  designate  him  as 
the  "founder  of  the  New  Jersey  Normal  Sohool,"  sinoe  "throagli  his 
instrnmeutalitymniuiy  the  Normal  School  I  if  the  State  was  established."' 

At  that  time  the  political  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  strongly 
attached  to  the  doctrine  of  State  Hghta,  But  this  did  not  hinder  him 
(in  an  address  at  Morriatown,  which  I  had  invited  him  to  deliver)  from 
advocating  most  strongly  a  system  of  schools  tr  be  established  thrnimh- 
out  the  Union  by  the  General  Government.^ 

William  V.  Phelps  was  the  first  |>rincipal  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  ('oliego;  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  nonnal  school  at  Albany;  antl  chtetly  through  the  in- 
fluence, first  of  0.  0.  Hoagland,  R.  S.  Fieht,  and  David  Cole,  he  was 
called  iu  18.55  to  lay  foundations  in  New  Jersey.  No  man  could  have 
been  better  fitted  for  the  task.  He  dii.  his  work,  and  he  did  it  well. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  i»rovided  for  it. 

At  that  time  tliere  was  great  prejudice  in  New  Jersey  against  the 
coeducation  of  the  sexes.  Accordingly,  plans  for  the  buildings  were 
drawn  and  executed  in  such  way  that  separate  halls  were  provided  for 
men  and  for  women,  so  that  they  never  met  in  the  building  save  iu  the 
recitation  or  assembly  rooms  nnder  the  eye  of  a  teacher.  This  restric- 
tion has  long  since  been  removed,  and  the  present  occnpants  of  the 
building  wonder  why  such  strange  alterations  have  been  necessary. 

'The  True  American,  of  August  25,  1855. 

'The  People's  Cyelupeilia,  und  Appleton'a  Cyclopedia  "f  Biography. 

>6overuor  PrUo  wiu>  l>om  November  5,  1816,  nuil  aiml  June  4, 1891,  nt  liis  liome, 
HBze1hnral-oii'K>Linspo,  ne:\T  OakhiiKl,  wliithi^r  he  had  retired  from  piililic  life  nt 
tbe  rioae  i>r  his  t-are^r  of  servire  to  the  Slate. 
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The  people  of  sever»l  locnlities  in  New  Jersey  desired  the  tiortnal 
subiiol  Hud  offered  inditcenieiits  for  its  location  in  the  midst  of  theiiii 
Notable  among  these  was  the  proposition  from  Beverly,  where  Mr. 
Pital  Faninm  proposed  to  give  the  Stiite  the  bnildiiig  which  now  bear»: 
his  name  with  an  endowment  of  $20,IHIO.  This  proffer  waa  :iccepte<l 
for  a  school  auxiliary  to  the  normal  school  at  Trenton,  and  this  Fai  nuni 
st'hool  also  was  pnt  nnder  the  charge  of  Professor  Phelps, 

Thongb  somewhat  aggressive,  be  commended  the  normal  sisliool  to 
the  pnblic,  most  of  all  by  the  good  work  done  there,  work  of  a  strictly 
professional  character.  Under  his  care  the  institution  did  not  devote 
itself  merely  or  chiefly  to  academic  instruction,  bnt  to  instrmrtion  ia 
methods  of  teaching,  and  its  influence  soon  began  to  be  felt  through- 
out the  State.  Tlie  normal  school  at  Albany  had  attached  to  it 
"model  school"  so-called,  consisting  of  children  gathered  in  from  tlie 
streets,  who  were  taught  by  the  pupil  teacliers  in  the  normal  Mclioot 
under  direction  of  their  instructors.  Principal  Pbelps  wished  to  secure 
and  retain  for  the  normal  school  the  personal  interest  of  thd'  best  peo- 
ple in  TrenUin,  To  this  end  he  made  the  "model  school"  a  pay 
school,  really  an  academy  of  high  grade,  preparatory  both  to  the  nor- 
mal school  and  to  the  collegesol'  the  Slate,  and  the  result  has  justified 
the  plau.     Perhaps  he  had  other  aims  also.' 

From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  everywhere,  but  especially  ill  | 
New  Jersey,  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  trained  tciichor. 
Every  one  of  the  173  graduates  from  the  normal  acliool  of  New  Jersey 
in  1898  is  engaged  in  teaching.  The  average  salary  received  by  tLe 
class  is  $41. (iO  per  month,  an  increase  of  42.0!)  over  that  received  by 
the  class  of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolleii  iu 
1898  was  lU. 

So  important  hnti  liecoiue  the  demaad  for  traineil  toachers  Ibal  the  establJaliiucnl 
of  a  flucoDiI  iiormitl  Hohonl  (no  loug  under  coLiaiileration)  in  anotlier  part  of  the  .SlBlt< 
mnat  lieooiue  ii  reality  at  an  early  date.-^ 

Frederick  W.  Iticord  was  not  among  the  iirst,  but  he  was  among  the 
liest,  engaged  in  the  general  educational  movement  at  this  time. 
Called  to  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  his  culture  and  taste 
enabled  liiin  tt>  infuse  into  the  educational  system  of  the  State  an 
element  which  coramnndedthe  respect  of  many  who  had  stood  aloof 
from  it  before.  His  lectures  gratified  the  taste  of  literary  men;  and  J 
the  quiet  Kieailiness  with  which  he  refused,  under  the  strougest  prt»J 
sure,  to  ap|)oint  to  the  charge  of  teachers'  institutes  tliose  irhom  beg 


'In  1S64  Mr.  Plielpn  becnine  priueipnl  of  tbe  MiuiiuHiita  Normal  Scliuol,  und  in  1 
of  tbe  Wiaciiuiin  Normal  School  at  Wbitewnter.  Id  187!)  bu  rotunied  to  Wino 
MiiHi.,  wbere  Le  wiw  BujitriutoiLdent  of  this  public  itobool»  nulil  18S6.  He  hiia  h 
the  eititor  and  iiiUhor  of  various  educational  works,  and  president  of  the  g 
impiirtant  iiationikl  ami  inti^rnational  edncaliorjul  iiasuciationH  of  tile  day. 

*Keport  of  State  Suiieriuleiideut  for  IBlKi,  p.M. 


judged  nnflt  for  the  iiuaitinn,  wou  for  liiiii  the  ever-iiiere  g  esteem 
of  those  aciiiiaiiiteil  with  the  facts  in  tlie  ease.' 

The  most  efficient  of  all  the  »se"«5i«3  is^'l  iit  "rst  in  jrepularizing  the 
iiorinal  si^liool,  aa  well  aa  of  e.xdtiiig  aiid  developing  and  perpetiiatiug 
the  interest  iii  education  geiiei-ally,  was  the  teiicbers'  institute. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  in  fact  a  tem]>OFary  normal  school,  going 
from  place  to  place  in  every  county  every  year,  and  including  also  a 
course  of  five  lectures  ou  edueationiil  topics  by  well-known  e<liicator8. 
Among  those  whose  voices  were  thus  heard  thtoitgbout  the  State  were 
almost  all  those  who  have  been  herein  previously  named  in  connection 
with  this  movement  Mention  should  be  made  here  also  of  Sumner  0. 
Webb  aud  Ileniy  B.  Pierce,  teaiOiera  in  the  normal  si-hool;  Dana  P. 
Uolburn  and  S.  A.  Potter,  of  Rhode  Island;  and  :N.  A.  Calkins,  J.  S. 
Deuman,  James  B.  Thomson,  and  Charles  W.  Sanders,  of  New  Yor 

There  were  many  others  »li*o  who  had  a  part  in  tliis  work,  but  none 
who  (lid  Bu  much  in  it  as  these,  save  only  Abraham  Thompson,  then  of 
Mi<-higau,  who  went  everywhere  with  the  State  agent,  teaching  in  the 
institute  during  the  day  and  lecturing  at  night,  ahvaya  untiring  and 
always  iicceptuble  both  to  the  tesichers  and  the  pojinlnce.  Frequentl" 
two  institutes  were  held  at  the  same  time  in  difllerent  counties,  and  tl 

'I  bii  unme  llrnmesit  of  purpose  oharucbTiziHl  the  (liachart;e  nfliix  duties  nfterwarils 
DH  mii.vnr  of  Xnwurk.  Kn  clmiiur  of  the  pupulave,  iinr  iirgeucy  of  grHat  men,  D»iild 
JLiiliice  liim  to  aiithorUi'  the  nniitraotiug  of  obligstioiiB  wbiuli  he  doi-moil  niiwiHe; 
and  for  l.liia  pemstent  refiiital  (it  n-ii»  atntBd  ut  Ina  laneitil)  nil  Newark  tbonks  liliu 

Fredorick  William  Ricord  waH  born  ut  <iiia<la loupe,  iu  the  Went  IiidieH,  October  T, 
I)t|9,  and  Btndied  at  llobart  and  Kntgera  eollegeu.  In  1^15  he  ojiened  n  private 
Hchool  m  Newark,  which  be  coDtinuod  for  twelve  jeare.  In  i85a  be  was  made  a 
njember  of  Uie  Keiviirk  board  of  education,  in  wbicb  he  continued  for  auventeen 
jears,  being  for  the  laat  two  years  president  of  the  board.  From  1860  to  1863  he 
was  Stikte  superintendent  of  public  schools;  from  1865  to  1867.  mayor  of  Newark; 
from  1875  to  1879,  jndge  of  the  i:«ue,s  court  of  comiuun  pleas;  f^om  1881  to  the  end 
ol  his  life,  librarian  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society ;  and  from  1884  also,  United 
States  meteorologist  at  Newark.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Kutgers  Col- 
lege in  1845,  and  from  Prim-eton  in  1861. 

Hia  rontributions  to  the  press  .ind  to  niagiixines  on  hiatorical  and  other  topics 
were  Toluminoas;  besides  which  he  ptiblished:  History  of  Rome  (1852);  The 
Voilth'a  Grammar  (IS.'iS):  Life  of  Madame  de  Longuevitle,  from  the  French  of 
Victor  Cousin  (1854);  The  Henriade,  from  the  French  of  Voltaire  (1859)i  English 
Songs  from  Foreign  Tongues  (1879);  The  Self-TormeDtor,  from  the  Latin  of  Teren- 
tins.  with  More  English  Songs  (1885)— the  last  two  volumes  containing  traDnlations 
from  fonrteen  languages  and  dialects.  He  also  oomjiiled  most  of  the  sketches  uf 
professional  men  in  tho  History  of  Essex  and  Hndson  Counties  (1884) ;  edited  Vols. 
IX,  X,  and  XIII  to  XVlll,  -t  the  New  .lersev  Archives;  also  General  Index  to  the 
New  Jersey  Archives  series  (1888).  He  also  prepared  many  articles  for  encyclo- 
pedias. His  last  published  works  were  Itiographical  Encyclopedia  of  Snccosaful 
Hen  of  New  Jersey,  and  History  of  Union  County.  Judge  Ricord  died  August  12, 
1897.  See  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  V,  p.  247 ;  and  Honey- 
niMi'a  Encyclopedia  of  New  Jersey  (soon  to  be  issaed). 
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i  til  at  in  charge  of 


one  ill  his  ebarge  was  conducted  as  acceptably 
thi'  State  agent.' 

Dr.  C.  0.  Qoagland,  who  was  the  firot  State  agent  of  the  New-lersey 
Teachers'  A»sociatioD,  organized  teachers'  institutes  in  half  of  thft 
counties  of  the  State  and  then  removed  to  Illinois. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Jubu  B.  Thompson,  who,  after  his  election  hy 
the  State  Teachers  Asnociatton,  wits  comiuissioMed  as  follows: 

tiTATK  OK  New  .Ieksev, 

'  'I'SK   STATK   SrPBRINTBNDKNT   Ol'    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS, 

Fmiiiniftoii,  Mag  17,  -1836. 
Til  ull  li>  nbum  tbese  jiresants  may  irome,  greeting: 

It  afforilfl  mo  plaaaure  lo  intniJufe  to  your  TRvorabte  norire  Joho  B.  TliiimjiBo 
iigeul:  of  thn  Npw  Jerte.v  Slate  Teai'bew'  Aaa.iuintion,  invitiDg  the  )rit'iul«  of  i-ilm 
CioQ  tbronglionf  tbe  Srule  lo  I'ooiierate  witb  bim  in  bm  eflbi-le  among  tbe  leathers 
to  )iromot«  tbe  I'siue  of  odacntion. 

JOIIN    II,    PRILLII'K, 

Slate  SuperiHttndenl. 

Under  this  conimiSBion  tlic  state  agent  served  three  years,  iisin^ 
constantly  a  circular  letter,  as  follows: 

Yon  lire  invited   to  attend  ttie  teat^bers'  indtitute  to  be  belli  at  ,  in  tlie 

couuly  of ,  liuring  tbe  week  rommem^ing , ,  of  tbi-  jjreseul  year, 

A  tenubeni'  inslitnte  is  an  aaseniblage  of  teaihera  for  iuiprovenieiil  iii  thi-  stuiliea 
they  are  to  leni'h  anil  in  tbe  prLiiciiilea  by  wbii^b  they  am  (o  gmero.  Ila  cliief 
deBiga  is  to  teacb  teai'bers  bovr  lo  trai'h.     Tbin  in  done  by  iirecepC  uad  b.v  eittin)>le. 

Under  urrainplisbed  instruL'tom  teacherH  aru  farmed  ioto  i*Iassi.>e,  Lirilled  in  tlie 
Btiidies  tbo.v  are  ■'ipeGl«(I  to  teacb,  and  tangbt  the  beat  methoda  of  im|ianing 
kDotTleil|;e. 

Whenever  and  wherever  teachera  meet  and  iuterobange  viewa  reBperting  Ihclr 
biiBiiutas.  ''ompnre  iiielhuda,  suggeat  illiisti'^tiouB,  disriiBB  plana,  relate  incidiiDIa,  and 
tulk  over  the  thuuaaud  and  one  petty  but  import-ant  details  of  their  duties,  the  elTei?! 
nnmt  be  good.  But  wbeu  we  mid  to  all  this  that  a  toooherH'  iuatittilo  ia,  lie8ideB,a 
model  svbopl  in  whirh  Uii^  rules  of  pnoi'tuulity,  order,  diUgeuc«,  attention,  and 
proitiptiiesa  are  applied  To  teai'herH  theiniielvea — in  which  all  tbe  ]>ointa  cuaneRtcd 
with  the  govoruinenl, 'discipline,  and  dasHlGi'ation  of  si'hoola  are  esaniined^  ia 
wbicb  the  rulea  and  prini'iplcH  laid  down  in  the  text-books  are  fully  explained  and 
th'-  bust  methiids  of  iinpreiiBing  tbeae  upon  the  niiadH  of  children  are  pointed  out, 
uiid  frotu  which  tuscbura  return  to  their  Ht'hoola  with  an  iurreused  lund  of  kiioirl- 
I'dge,  with  erront  rorrerted,  aims  elevated,  and  uoderatandings  enlightened — tbei 
importatire  of  aneb  inatitotL-s  cnu  hardly  be  overeat imu ted.  Nothing  o.tn  he  fnrthai. 
fruuj  the  fart  than  the  idea  untertained  by  some  that  tbe  t«Bi;bers'  iuBtitate 
[iluce  for  (be  expoattion  of  faulta,  and  yet  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  this  idek  liaa  kept! 
awuy  from  mu'b  meetings  many  who  most  needed  tbe  iidvaiilages  Id  Iia  oblninejl 
imly  there. 

The  duty  of  preparing  fornhatever  we  undertake;  tbe  rapidly  Hdvanciugatand- 
ard  of  eii nidation;  the  iURreaaed  vigilance  of  trnsteeH  in  seeking  ont  teiiohera  ofbigb 
talenta  and  attiiinniunt^;  tlie  reudiness  of  distrii'ta  to  pay  bigber  aalariea  to  good[ 

'  Abraham  TlioTupson  had  been  n  teacher  of  pillilic  hchoola  before  going  to  college. 
After  that  bo  taught  at  Holland  In   Michigan,  and  was  thi'se  years  the  rector  ol 
Itntgers  College  grammar  school  in  New  Bmnawick.     He  waa  also  a  minlater  of  tha 
goapel.     Ill'  WHS  horn  liecember  SO,  1SS3,  and  died  September  18,  1886.     One  of 
siina  in  u  ti.^achur  in  lirooklyn  and  another  in  tbe  University  of  Chicago. 
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tearbera;  the  oblij^tion  tu  the  guvei'iinient  wbirb  ])roTiilM  Hiid 
iinjii'ovemont — all  tliese  roiiHlilorutiouH  call  upon  ever;  teii<>l)er  '■  i 
tliiH  oppoit unity  t'cir  improving  himBolf  ami  others. 

The  momentous  iutorests,  piiblii'  imil   private,  wbiih  ilepenil  r>—'i  adv 

ro«nt  of  pupnlar  e<liir'ation  among  ns  uppeiil  to  every  jiatriot,  [  luropist,  uui 

Cbristian  to  lend  all  bia  infliieDce  tn  a  measure  whl<:b  has  pr  ,o  emtneDtI|; 

Hiii'i^nMriil  in  iniproving  the  character  of  our  anhoola  and  aiTakei..iie  ..ne  inteicat  q 
parents. 

EvKry  teaober and  school  otttrer  in  tbe  iiMinty  should  alt«Dd  this  insUtiite. 
proviiled  for  nil.     Tbe  rititteus  of  the  vicinity  iiHuallv  eiit«rtniu  the  membera  of 

ingtltute  anil  consider  themselves  suthi-iently  remunerated  tberofor  by  ibe  g 

they  derive  from  the  eTceri-igen  of  the  neek. 

The  evenings  will  be  iievot«il  to  popubir  lertnrea  ou  subjects  connei'ted  with  eda- 
oatiou.     For  particnliirs  you  are  rererred  to  the  notieea  in  your  i-oiinf  y  papara. 

Thi^  expeuees  nf  tcai'hera  will  ba  b»  suiull  aud  the  advantagea  s  •  great  tbnt  i 
ia  earniestl;  hoped  that  yuu  will  do  youraelf  and  your  ]irofessii>n  the  justii'H  to 

Hoping  to  meet  yon  nt  the  time  and  place  appointed,  I  remain, 


In  the  report  of  hia  work  tlie  State  agent  waid : 

TiiQgbt  by  the  experience  aa  well  as  liy  tbe  cuiiDsels  of  bia  illustrious  predecessor, 
tbe  present  inciimhent  waa  Hucceaafiil,  iluriug  the  tin>t  year  of  hia  oltice,  in  estab- 
lishing inatitiites  in  every  county  in  tbe  Sttkte.  similar  Toso Its,  with  two  exceptions, 
have  crowned  his  labors  during  tbe  pnst  year. 

Since  be  cntt^rcd  upon  IJie  duties  of  hia  olBce  he  baa  communicated  with  teliohera 
und  iieople  by  means  of  2,500  printed  circulars,  900  lettera,  100  puldio  lecturea 
lexcluaive  of  the  daily  aitrvices  of  teachers'  iustitntea),  given  profesHionat  inatruc- 
tiou  to  about  1,30Q  teachers,  truveled  more  than  1Q,000  miles,  in  nil  sorts  of  convey- 
aiic^e,  over  all  sons  of  roiuls,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  meeting  with  nil  sorta  of 
rsceptiona;  bnt  with  an  earnest  heart  and  hopeful  contideuce  in  his  canse,  never 
despairing,  never  doubting  its  ultimate  aueceaa,  he  has  gone  steadily  forward  as 
best  he  couldj  und  triiKts  that  lie  has  not  labored  entirely  in  vain. 

The  character  of  the  institutes  hai  bei-n  slightly  modiltod  from  that  of  those  in 
neighboring  States.  Cunaclouath.it  nogreiit  i>uocesscanoruug*ht  to  be  attained  in  a 
country  like  onrs  unteas  the  people  approve  and  aid  tbe  undertaking,  the  endeavor  baa 
been  made  to  give  the  iustitntes  more  of  a  popular  cbnractcr.  More  time  has  been 
given  for  discussions,  atiA  more  general  exercises  have  been  introduced,  in  which  all 
present  might  pnrticipute.  The  public  lectures  have  been  of  a  more  familiar  and 
hoi-tatory  character.  In  abort,  everything  has  been  done  which,  without  interfer- 
ing n-ith  tbe  primitive  design  of  a  teachers'  iustituti',  seemed  likely  to  impceaa  upon 
the  minda  of  the  people  tbe  momentous  interests,  public  and  private,  which  cluster 
around  the  cause  we  itdvucate.  While  this  U  so,  c.tro  has  been  taken  that  the  daily 
exercises  should  be  strictly  professional,  mid  that  they  should  not  degenerate  into 
mi-rc  ucadcmic  Instriiclioii,  though,  eooth  to  aay,  this  last  is  greatly  needed,  ton. 

The  evenings  wen'  devoted  to  lectured  iiud  discussions  in  which  all  present  were 
invited  to  participate.  The  daily  exercises  usually  continued  six  hours,  three- 
fourths  of  each  hour  being  devoteil  tii  ins  (ruction  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  rec- 
reation or  vocal  muHic.  or  both.' 

Wlieii  the  State  a^eiit  'ledined  a  reelection,  no  saoceasor  was  named. 
It  was  tbought  tbiit  sutHcieiit  interest  had  been  awakened  and  that  the 

'  Printe<l  in  the  ruport  of  tbe  .State  superinteudeut  of  public  school.^  for  1857,  pp.  ^ 
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work  wr^U]  now  go  on  s»iiccesi«fiilly  without  such  an  agency.  Bat 
iiXjfmetiee  hsM  ftbown  that  this  wai^  a  mistake.  For  reasons  not  stated, 
the  duration  of  the  tifachem'  institute  (still  so  ealleil)  has  been  reduced 
from  five  dayfi  to  three,  or  two,  or  even  one.  The  present  State  super- 
intendent, the  Hon.  G.  J.  Baxter,  :ulvocates  a  return  to  the  former 
pl»n.    In  his  refK^rt  for  18d6  he  says: 

No  ifiniiioife  fibonM  W  held  for  a  shorter  period  than  five  days,  and  the  instmction 
mt  MlhfiUitl  un  Ut  keap  all  our  eflncational  forces  in  line.  A  five  days'  institute  will 
mft'ontphnh  inftra  for  our  B«'brK»)s  than  any  ever  yet  held.  While  we  are  looking  for- 
ward iff  ihf  utfmt  ifiif>ortaDt  iraprovenient8  in  onr  ]»nblic  school  s^'Stem,  snch  as  the 
«;ni ffloyfrjetit  of  State  agents,  we  rau»t  not  forget  that  it  also  liehooves  ns  to  make 
th<'  ifMfSt  of  ]ires<'nt  conditions  and  o]>port unities,  and  that  hy-so  doing  we  employ 
thM  most  «9He<:taa]  means  of  hastening  the  desired  reform. 

v.    PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

'^Bfit  they  don't  read,''  said  a  Tubingen  professor  when  I  expressed 
my  admiration  of  the  fa<;t  that  all  Gerinau  iieasantscan  read  and  write 
and  keep  acMMiunts.  And  iuve^^igatiou  showed  that  he  was  right 
They  do  not  read,  (compulsory  education  may  teach  how  to  read,  but 
MO  hni^  as  it  con  lines  alt<Mition  to  dull  school  books  it  can  not  impart 
a  toHUi  for  reading,  and  without  a  taste  for  reading  those  who  have 
cm'ji|>ed  from  the  authority  of  a  schoolmaster  will  not  read.  The  taste 
for  n*a<ling  can  be  acquired  only  when  there  are  opportunities  for  its 
cultivation,  and  these  opportunities  must  be  furnished  to  the  young  or 
they  will  not  l>c  furnished  to  many.  A  taste  for  good  literature  can, 
and  therefore  must,  be  ac(]uired  by  children  in  their  school  days. 

\Vh<Mi  tliiH  triitli  iH  rtu:(>i;iii/o(l  in  the  eoinmun  schools  ami  literature  is  given  its 
propi'i  pliM'e,  n(»t  only  tor  tlie  development  of  the  mind  hut  as  the  most  easily  opened 
tUntr  Ut  hiNt.or\ ,  iirt,  Hcifuo.o,  ^cuoral  intelligence,  wo  shall  see  the  tasto  of  the  read- 
ItiK  piil>li<'  ill  tlio  TnitiMl  States  uii(ler;;o  a  mi«;hty  change.  The  school  can  easily  he 
tniKlo  toinciilcate  a  tasto  for^ood  literature :  it  can  he  a  powerful  influence  inteuoh- 
Inu  tlio  AiiK'iii'iin  pi^oplo  what  to  read.' 

Thero  were  books  in  the  cx)louies  in  the  seventeenth  century,  bnt 
moHtly  n^liKiouH  lHM)ks. 

Hfujatnin  Franklin  tells  us  that  his  father's  little  library  was  princi- 
pally tnado  up  of  books  of  practical  and  polemic  theology,  the  gi*eatest 
part  ot*  which  the  boy  read  before  he  was  12  years  of  age.  Afterwards 
hf  eNprcKNcd  his  regret  that,  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  great  a  thii'st 
tor  Knowlfduc  more  eligible  books  ha<l  not  fallen  into  his  hands. 
While  woiking  at  the  printer's  trade  he  borrowed  books  from  book- 
i«ellet'«*  nppi entires,  ollen  reading  them  at  night  and  returning  them 
(>(iil>  in  the  nionting,  lest  they  should  l>e  missed.  He  sacoeeded,  how- 
ever, in  ^emrinir  some  books  of  his  own,  and  had  these,  as  well  as 
thoMo  of  his  trieiMl.  .lohn  (\dlins,  with  him  on  his  seeond  joumey  to 
rhihidelphia.  This  was  in  172K  when  William  Burnet  (after  whom 
linin«>t  Htie<»t  in  New  Hninswiek  is  nametl  was  governor  of  New  York 


(haiiON  On«lIo\  Warner 
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and  New  Jersey,     Kriiukliri  inforniR  us.  in  liia  Aiitot  .p     ,  tin      , 

Governor  Burnet,  "hearing  tlifl  raiitain  say  that  a  yontiy  man  wno  vrna 
a  passenger  in  liis  sbip  Lad  a  great  iiiiiiiber  of  books,  begged  biui  to 
briog  me  to  bis  hoase."    He  adds: 
The  governor  treated  me  with  (^rt^at  li 
very  (-ODHidernble  one,  anil  ve  tnlkcd  tor 

Tbe  nest  year  Franklin  was  iu  Loudou  and  paid  a  buokseller  the-" 
for  tbe  jirivilege of  reading  bis  books.    He  says:  " Circulating  librar 
were  not  tlien  in  use."     Returning  to  Pbiladelpliia,  be  formed  his  Juntu 
Club,  consisting  of  ten  persons  beside  himself,  all  of  whom  brought 
their  books  together  for  tbe  benefit  ol  all.     But  the  result  was  not  sat- 
isfactory, and  at  the  end  of  tbe  year  each  took  bis  books  liome  agaiu. 
lu  1T3J,  however,  Franklin  induced  fifty  persons  to  contribute  50  sh 
lings  each,  and  to  promise  10  sbilliugs  annually,  fur  a  library.    1 
reading  room  and  the  books  were  free  to  any  "civil  iwrson,"  and  if  lie 
de|K)sited  the  vaUie  of  u  volume  and  added  a  small  sum  for  its  use  lie 
could  take  it  borne. 

One  of  I-'rauklin's  associates  in  founding  this  first  free  and  circulal 
library  in  tbe  world  was  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwulader,  and  he  contiuueu  u_ 
serve  as  one  of  its  directors  at  intervals  for  nearly  fifty  years.  During 
seven  of  these  years,  however,  his  home  was  at  Trenton,  and  when  the 
borongli  of  that  name  wan  incoriKuaied  was  ma^le  chief  burgess  or 
mayor.  Before  returning  to  Philmleljihia,  in  1 750,  be  gave  £500  tor  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library  in  Trenton.  His  name  should  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance  as  the  father  of  public  libraries  iu  Kew 
Jersey.  His  brother-in  law,  William  Morris,  took  a  deep  interest  ill 
this  library,  and  wrote  to  Governor  Belcher  in  its  behalf. 

March  20,  1752,  the  governor  replied  from  Kli/abetbtowu: 

I  liuve  uol  yet  read  over  whut  you  iiiclosed  fur  tbi'  goveraor  to  do  for  the  hatlet 
establishment  of  our  Trenton  library ,  but  yuu  may  dipcud  I  Hbull  always  liu  williiig 
to  do  everythJU){  proper  on  my  jiart  for  promotiug  and  strengtheniDg  every  scbome 
nbirh  mny  have  a,  tendenry  to  propagate  religion  and  learninc-nbii'h  will  lie  ol'  so 
great  ndviintage  Ut  the  present  und  future  geueratiousJ 

This  library  is  mentioned  by  Hainuel  Smitii  in  the  lirst  history  of  New 
Jersey,  written  in  1705.  It  continued  b>  tiourisli  during  the  colonial 
period,  and  similar  libraries  became  numerous,  so  that  Franklin  could 
aay  that  tbey  had  "improved  Ibe  general  conversation  of  Americans, 
made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gen- 
tlemen from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  tbe  stand  so  generally  taken  thmugbout  the  colonies  iu  defense  of 
their  privileges." 

'In  1754  William  Alexander  (better  known  as  Lor<l  Stirling);  William  Livingston 
(afterwards  governor  of  Xew  Jersey);  bis  relatives,  Philip  Livingston  nud  Sobert  R. 
Livingston,  ivith  John  Morin  iSrolt  and  William  Siultb,  the  historian,  "raiseil  i^GOO 
to  purcbiLsc  books  to  lend  to  thu  people,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  New 
York  Society  Library."    [Daer's  Life  of  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  p.  7, 
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Ill  1773  wben  John  Kwiiig  was  in  England,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  char- 
ac.teriHtic  Htyle,  af!iruied  that  the  Americans  were  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  rebellions,  and  naid:  '<You  never  read;  you  have  no  books  there.'' 
To  which  the  eminent  educator  replied:  '<  Pardon  me;  we  have  read 
the  Rambler.'* 

The  fact  is  that  at  that  time  American  booksellers  Fold  freely  the 
writings  of  Johnson,  Burke,  and  Goldsmith.  One  Boston  house  num- 
bered on  its  shelves  10,000  volumes,  and  several  public  and  private 
libraries  already  existed.  In  December,  1776,  the  Trenton  library  was 
destroyed  by  the  British,  as  was  also  the  private  library  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spencer,  of  that  cjity.' 

A  remnant  of  the  Trenton  library,  however,  probably  escaped  destruc- 
tion, for  Kensalaor  Williams  is  mentioned  as  the  librarian  in  1781.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1707,  that  a  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  reorganize  the  Trenton  library  and  put  it  upon  a  secure  basis. 
On  that  day  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held,  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions were  amended,  and  directors  appointed.^ 

In  ITtKH  the  laws  and  regulations,  rules,  names  of  proprietors,  and  a 
catalogue  were  printed.  The  annual  fee  was  $1.  The  public  were  per- 
udtttMl  to  use  the  books  on  condition  of  depositing  double  their  value 
as  stH  urity  for  safe  return  and  the  payment  of  1  shilling  a  week  for 
folhvs  and  0  pence  for  smaller  lN>oks.  The  only  folios  were  a  History 
of  Kdwanl  111  of  England  and  George  Fox's  Journal.  The  libra- 
rian was  nH|uiixHl  to  l>e  in  attendance  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
tV*>m  10  to  1  oVUH*k.  There  were  sixty  proprietors  and  the  value  of  the 
sl^aix^  was  rtxe^l  by  the  direi*tors.  Of  the  240  volumes  4  were  quartos, 
tM  tH^tavtK^,  and  140  diuHUHMnu>s. 

The  pnvv|HMity  of  the  Ti^nton  Library  Company  is  shown  by  the 
oataK^gne  printtni  in  l8tM.  By  this  time  the  number  of  volumes  had 
l^iHMi  inoi^istHl  to  TlHK  and  they  were  then  classified,  not  according  to 
ai«t\  Inu  aot^^nling  to  subjtvt*  in  ten  olassess;.  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  piv)H^rn^^)  of  volumes  in  thes<e  ten  clashes.    Thare  were  in — 

V^t^^^v^Onifv 10 

l^^^yrAxxlvN    - 56 

t^,>:xu)i\        -.- 37 

\i^N>^;A|V.>.  x^tVMHNUvjtV.  *XU*»  hs^lVNTX ..• 139 

\^N\\vi>>  vw>VA\xx>>.  a:s\  ;jio*,<«!>      .......  105 

r"  x\n*ssnV.\  a\^/,  vAlv.i   '  V»1*vr\    28 

^\vr,>  1  ;o^.U,;Tys  \v,\rA'"s<  *'.^,\  «Mir.r-<<^      .   182 

^  .*\>  .4^  o.  ».>ss   '.  ,<ji  . — 44 

t^\A^^■fV  ^N^* 's-*.  >^w>s*^.|:vv?k  Nvji:*:  Ais.  A3k;  xv5:m^pw.   « 68 

V^XSV^.  V.  NOV  ....    • - 22 


Ua  s  >  nja  >  ,^;  ^>v  ^^vv^^x  ,if;^^  v^^jf,Tvii  *,t.  T^^wtiMiL.  «ai4  XHMiicaa  ArchiTes, 
*^^V  >vi*v«s  Vxl  .\V.  >fc>?,^'  ^W./v-  ^fti*  a;  :v.^fiitV(c  ^K  IT»  it  It  stated  that  the 
^«^«M^x  Vaxv  ^v\v;*'-v^-  u?.^IJOv^V^o  :v,;ivo>A  li*  >^^l^•r  ^s'liii^vi^t  to  express  by 
^^it  ;^^,  ;\  , s\x,  v-.x  ^*,  ^  V  ,^ <,vv. .  N  >»^  A.v'  ••A-^^*  T X^f-m  \>*e^  JA  n>>vpi>t  public  library 
«l  t>\.'»  v.»    •  .V    j)'/  ^-o,.  ,cr«»>  m*-**  >>  u»<  .vC«^V«Xi£  IKiMBliSViUk  which  was 
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The  selections  were  geuerally  good  and  tUo  books  weii 
nf  them  are  still  in  au  excellent  atate  of  prenervatioD.' 

Ill   D«c«iiiber,  18;)!,  50   books  were  drawn   from   this  lil 
December,  183'2,  73;  but  in  Dei-euiber,  1834,  there  were  but  a>: 
aller  that  the  iiiiiiibergratliially  declined,  the  proprietors  having  idosi 
died  ur  moved  away. 

lu  185.")  the  books  were  trauaferred  to  the  Treutou  Library  Asw 
tion,  whiob  had  been  organized  in  1852.    This  association  doariKiic 
for  a  time,  but  ultiuiaCely  itit  hooka  and  those  of  the  Library  i^ompany 
with  them   passed   into  the  custody  of  the  Vonng  Men^tt  (Ihristian 
Association,  which  had  aluo  a  library, 

lu  Mai  ch,  1879,  these  three  collections  were  delivered  into  the  care  of 
tiie  Woman's  Christian  Ten)i>ernnce  Union,  which  now  has  on  its 
shelvi'»  about  li,(HM)  volumes,  issued  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee. 

It  may  bo  well  to  mention  in  this  <?onnection  other  libraries  which 
have  rifleii.  nourished,  and  fallen  in  Trenton.  The  Christian  Ciranlat- 
iug  Library  was  established  in  1811,  the  Apprentices'  Library  In  1821, 
the  OouNtitntioiial  Library  Association  in  1853,  and  the  Washington 
Library  a  little  later.  The  State  Library  at  the  Htat«hoiiHe  is  chfelly, 
but  not  exclusively,  a  law  library. 

The  normal  school  library  in  designed  for  the  members  of  that  innti- 
taCioii.  The  Cadwalader  Library  is  the  flrst  jut fe«tly  free  librarj'  in 
Trenton.  Tlie  establishnieot  of  such  a  library  was  decideal  upon  in 
UctolMT.  1H!I7,  iti  the  old  Cadwalader  House.  It  already  han  altont 
SMI  vohitiii'N.  Ic  exists  for  the  convenience  of  those  iu  that  vicinity, 
with  the  intent  of  resolving  it  into  a  station  of  the  free  public  library, 
which  it  is  hojied  will  be  established  under  our  excellent  library  laws 
at  no  distant  day. 

The  Burlington  Library  was  organized  in  1757,  and  has  had  a  con- 
tinuon.s  exi.steiice  from  that  day  to  this.  Just  now  it  is  tn  process  of 
arrangement  according  to  viodem  niethods  in  order  to  increase  its 
efliciency. 

The  Mount  Holly  Library  was  orgaoixed  in  1765,  and  is  etill  iierform- 
ing  its  evcellent  mission,  as  is  also  the  Woodbury  Library,  instituted 
in  17H4. 

The  t'nion  Library  Compauy  of  New  Brunswick  was  orgaDize<l  iu 
17!Hi,  and  its  history  is  very  like  that  of  the  Trenton  Library  Compauy. 
Its  iNioks  arc  now  a  |>art  of  the  Free  Pahlic  Library,  which  is  blessing 
that  coiiniuitiity. 

The  hrst  legislative  act  of  New  Jersey  in  behalf  of  public  edacation 
was  that  of  November  l.'7,  1794,  "To  incoriiorate  societies  for  the  pro- 
motiou  of  h-arniug."     November  11,  1799,  this  act  was  extended  to 

'  They  ure  in  jHi«ii,.«iilon  uf  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  whloh,  faowsru,  wlahM  to  li«  rellevad 
of  tbeio.  The  monl  of  bookii  iMnad  froni  N»veni1>«r  U,  ISSl,  to  A|iri1  2tt,  18SE,  U 
hi  mj  iHwMKxioii,  M  ii  alao  the  reeonl  of  tnuufwi  ot  stoek  from  Ifaroh  31,  17M,  to 
Jnn«  4,  1K15. 
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>te  lilso  ■■  as  an  iiiwiriwratiug  net  fur  all  library  <'omijauie8  that  are 
or  Bball  hereafter  be  formed  iii  any  of  the  <.oiiiities  of  this  Stute." 
:  a  century  ago  libraries  were  iiiit  upon  theHamu  tooting  an  sclioola 
2W  .lersey. 

it  the  first  State  iti  the  Uiiiou  to  recognize  the  importance  of  pro- 
>g  free  reading  matter,  as  welt  as  free  schools,  for  the  education  of 
:>eople  <)f  the  State,  w»e  the  State  of  New  York.  The  suggestion 
made  by  De  Witt  Olinton  in  the  governor's  message  of  1820.  It 
reiteat^l  by  Axariah  C.  Flagg  and  John  A,  I)ix,  Huiierint«>ndenta 
tinmoii  Hchools,  in  ISIM)  and  1833,  and  by  Governor  William  L. 
■y  til  lASs,  in  which  year  the  legisbiture  made  the  first  approprla- 
for  the  puriHwe. 

e  wisest  aii<l  Iwst  men  in  New  Jersey  ht'aiil,  and  believetl,  niid 
Hvored  to  indiuc  this  State  to  act  also.  IVbniaiy  li,  18:{9,  thi4 
ee.s  for  the  siipiMirt  of  free  schools,  in  theii  lirst  report,  suggested 
llK-reHlioiild  be  made  "some  provision  lor  Kiipjilying  every  district 
ol  with  a  small  library,  together  with  a  few  globes,  maps,  and  other 
ar  aids  ia  the  nc<|nisilioii  of  knowledge." 
their  uexl  ri-|>ort  they  said; 

ri  iijiirli  1.1  ln>  riviieii  tliat  in  6vi.Ty  district  a  Small  siini  Mliimi<i  liu  nut  apart  every 
fur  (lie  |iiiirliii-.n  nf  ;i  lil.rnrv.  The  ammint  r«(]iiii-p(l  fur  llii*  purpose  ironld 
B  hiru.'.  »ii.l  II  iH  iru!»>s~il)le  to  I'lilcalatc  tb»  gi>i>il  IliiU.  riiiiilil  rraiilt  from  It, 
iilurU  ill  III''  iiiMM'  ».'<{ iii-Htrre<l  iliMirictn.  Tberu  ate  hir^u  Rertiuiia  of  theSlAt« 
i.li  iln'ii- ar.    ij'.  iiiiUlii-  tilirarius,  andniaii}' neijtHic.ilHiOiln,  .linilitleM,  wlieM. 


II  the  St«te  uf  tiew  York,  iimlir  Mie  <lirei-tian  of  tb* 
In.  a  sorites  of  buoks  i)f  iIiih  iliwcriiitiim.  ilnsignad  to 


>  ajipi'iMJ    ;i    li~r    nf  ."10  Ifooks,  selei'ted  fiom   these  sericH,  wliioU 
ill'  p'ihIm-i'iI  li.r  >'i;o,  iiieliidiiig  a  neat  tookca  e." 
.>!'  iIm'  iii.'iiilx'v-.if  tlie  legishitive  <'<mneil  in  I.-<40  and  1S41  wks 
,  M.  i;.-.  \.-.  ..1  S.il.'iii  CiniTily.      riicrecaii  b.'  little  doubt  butthas 
■  111'   uiiii  ■Aii.n-  iriim  the  towuslii|i  (if  l']i|«-r  Alloway  Creek  in.' i 
III'  l.-iTi-t    ipi-iiii.-  i|iiiite<I  (|i.  lf>t),  expressirij;  the   earnest   liopv  ' 
■  m;  I'-^i-l  ir  111.   M  jIHii'  indured  ru  ;iilopt  simiic  iiinn-  eflicient  mode 
fill,  -h.u  ■     i:ri:i  rt.iitiiii;:tlii-se  views,  hi-  lent  liis  iiirliK'ii.i'  and  his 

■■  •  ^'iv  .i-in,-  i-.il.iilared  Ii,  fiirtli.-r  IIlo  iuUdlif-eiifA-  and  virtue 

|.'-"!.!i  .  \iiinri-  JhvM'  Mas  tin-  priipositic.n  to  establish  school 
I  liKi.ir.-.  \  li'lii'i  ..II  (lieMiIiic-t.iLdilressed  to  Uiidiard  S.  Field 
111. nil  I'.  I'. I-',  A. I-  primed  and  liiniished  to  every  member  of 
-i-i.itM!.        \\:.  l:.-.-\e"s  i(,])y  of  lliis  letter.  iMieridly  indorsed  by 
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his  own  handy  ih  before  me  as  I  write,  and  a  brief  notice  of  him  will  be 
fonnd  below.' 

Mr.  Page's  letter  ia  dated  ^^  Brookljniy  lioag  lalaad,  Febraary  8, 1841." 
In  it  he  writes : 

Theae  libraries  are  oft«D  oalle<l  school  or  district  school  libraries,  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  intended  to  be  plaoed  in  the  common  schools,  to  be  nsed 
only  by  the  children.  Bnt  this  is  a  mistake.  They  are  not  district  school,  bnt 
school  district,  libraries— that  is,  libraries  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  school  districts;  and  it  is  this  character  of  universality  in  their  extension 
and  use  wliich  ^vch  to  them  snch  vast  importance,  and  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  may  be  considered  as  a  new  element  in  popular  education. 

They  will  not  only  form  in  our  yonth  a  love  and  habit  of  reading,  but  affonl  to 
all  motives  and  means  for  self- instruction;  and  I  am  Ailly  persuaded  that  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  can  be  so  e<lncated 
that  they  shall  be  in  ail  respects  worthy  of  their  exalted  privileges  and  fittetl  fcr 
the  intelligent  discharge  of  their  civil  and  social  duties.  They  must,  in  a  word,  lie 
their  own  edurutors. 

He  quotes  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  fanner  who  writes  of  the 
library: 

It  has  giv«Mi  our  children  an  increase  of  knowledge;  it  has  fixed  in  them  a  habit 
of  reading  all  the  books  that  they  can  get;  they  have  read  our  library  over  nnd 
over,  until  tbey  have  got  the  whole  subject-matter  of  it  in  their  minds;  it  ban  kept 
onr  boys  at  Xiouiv  iu  the  evening ;  it  has  kept  them  out  of  much  vice;  it  has  improved 
their  morals;  it  has  given  them  u  large st^'p  towanl  manhood.  Our  library  is  a  very 
iu«iney-saving  thing;  it  saves  clothes.  One  scutfling  boy  will  wear  out  an  many 
clothes  SH  two  reading  boys.  The  aged  und  the  middle-age<l  have  re<*eived  a  l>ene(it 
from  this  library.  On  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  ever  been  put 
within  our  reach.  I  have  conversed  with  my  neighbors  on  this  subject.  1  lind  that 
the}'  agree  with  uk*  in  every  particular. 

lie  adduces  also  the  following  passage  from  the  recent  message  of 
(iovenior  William  11.  Seward: 

Hencct'oi'tli  nn  citi/en  who  shall  have  improve<l  the  advuntagcH  ottered  by  our 
common  Nt-]i(MiI.N  ami  the  district  lihrarieM  will  hu  without  some  Hcieiititic  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  its  phyHii-ul  condition  and  phenomena,  the  animals  that  inhuldt  it,  the 
vegetables  that  chitlie  it  with  verilure,  and  the  niinemlH  under  itH  surface,  thephysi- 
ology  and  the  intellectual  powern  of  man,  the  lawn  <»f  niechauicH  and  their  practical 
iitM'S.  thoHc  lit'  i-htiuiHtry  and  their  applications  to  the  art^,  the  prim'iples  of  moral 
anil  political  ecmioniy,  the  hiHt<iry  of  nations,  and  especially  that  of  f>ur  i>wn  coun- 
try, the  pio^rcsH  iin«l  triumph  of  the  deuiwratie  principle  in  thogoveruinentHon  this 
continent.  an<l  the  proHjiects  of  its  ascenilency  throughout  the  world,  the  trials  and 
faith,  valnr,  and   cnnstuncy  of  our  aiiceHtoTM,  with  all  the  innpiring  exaniplcH  of 

'  .Idsiah  Miller  K'eeve  was  iNirn  March  VA,  1791,  and  was  educated  at  the  red  school- 
hous4'  in  Mainnngton,  at  the  Friends*  School  in  Westto^n,  I'a.,  and  at  the  boaiding 
hchonl  ot'  Knoch  LewiH  in  New  Garden.  I*a.  In  1821  he  boughi  the  Oakland  niillM, 
on  Allow:iy's  t'reek.  and  founded  the  well-known  firm  of  Ueeve  «V  liros..  Khipbuildern. 
A  thin  I  i*<  hi  11)4  xillaj^e  grew  up  around  the  shipyard,  and  iu  1H57  his  eldest  ilaughter 
e>tahli<.|i,Mi  :i  school  for  the  l>etter  e<lucatiou  of  the  «*hildren  of  the  lalH>n*ni  in  the 
shipyaid  and  vicinity.  When  the  first  Salem  Count}  teachers*  institute  outside  the 
city  of  Salem  \%aft  held  in  Alloway,  in  IKVt,  he  received  more  than  a  dozen  of  itt  ofli- 
cers  and  members  int4>  his  bospiuble  home;  and  in  this  homehedie<l,  March  U,  18«ir» 
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ol«ii«.  virtnr.  aiifl  pstriotiHtn  eiliibitnl  in  the  lives  of  tlie  beneraotors  of  mftn- 
Mili<-ai:h  many  ••{  our  ri'itcns  may  p(i«a  tlie  diBtrit-t  library,  het'dleni  of  Ibe 
ii»  II   rmitains.  iLe  UDpretei-.liui;  volamcJ  will  Gad  their  wuy  to  tile  firMide, 
ini;  kmrnleilKe.  liicriMiting  doiiiwtic  bappinewi,  and  prumutiliK  public  TlTtne. 

leae  frlnwiii^  iiiitici|iationK  were  not  realized,  ill  h-ast  not  directly — 

It.  lifcaDH' the  iiiiit  <  Ibe  distrioti  was  too  siuutl;  seonnd,  tbe  nDiiinut  of  niouef 
illy  nlw^  ill  I'Hrb  'liHlrict  wua  LnsiiHicicot ;  Ibinl,  tbe  uiimlier  «f  roliimes  ia 
Has  luo  Buiiill  III  "ticiire  anythiiii^  like  piiblio  iDteceet  In  tbe  cam.  [ireserratlon 
ciiUliuDuribi^bookx. 

t  uf  llie  failiiri'  of  this  ajslein  tbe  Statea  wliioli  eoftcted  Ihws  for  tLi<  uacuurage- 
of  lh»  Bclioiil  dii-irici  librariea  learned  from  eiperieuce  tbutftdditional  leftiala- 
«;!■  ii-^wsary.  llnice,  uise;  uf  tbe  States  sobseijuentlj'  passed  sliitalos 
ding  for  tottimbip  librariea;  (liat  is,  tbe  town  wdh  made  tbe  anit,  and  Im-al 
ion  lipcuni''  iLe  uieatis  of  support,  in  wboli'  ot  in  part,  for  lhi'«i'  libraries. ' 

?v*rtliele»»,  the  m-1io«i1  district  libraries  liave  dune,  and,  indeed,  nre 
iIoiiiK.  -A  i:oiid  work.  TLey  have  been  establiHlied  in  si\teen  States, 
li:ive  eiliiiraled  the  peojile  up  to  a  desire  for  attll  lictter  things. 
WHH  the  ctlorl  entirely  fniJilesn  at  tliat  time  iti  New  .Jersey.  Here 
ihen-  liltriirics  wire  providet)  in  B(.-hooU  by  Hpecial  effort. ' 
It  llif  (ime  wiiH  nut  yet  ripe.  Tbe  educational  convention  of  1853 
ii'oiMirtit'nili-d  -  :iij  annual  appropriation  of  tl.*!  to  ofttrti  school 
ill  ill  the  Stiilf  ttir  the  purchase  of  dititrict  libraries,  on  condition 
the  disirii-t  r;iii4e  na  eqniil  amotiDt  for  the  same  purjwfe."  But 
lilt;  ill  this  dirertioii  was  ii ceo m pi i shed  until  eighteen  years  tat^r. 


rof  Kdiu-Bliufi  for  lt^<-a6,p.52A. 

V,   VriMiiu,  lowii  suporinli'liileut  of  nrancfabucg,  in 

rf.or.1  buok  of  Ibe  Cnclnr  (Jrovi.  Sibool:  "Tbiaialha 

lo  B<'t   the  B\Binple  of  ii  library  in  their  sobuol.     1, 
ner^y  and  iierBeveniiici'  sbovrn  by  tbe  imxtem  utd 

of  any  otber  in  tbe  toirusbip." 
ry  of  lb.-  llarlau  district  scbool  (seu  p.  144)  in  IBOQla    < 

"  TbiTfl  wiia  a  liouki-iu<-  built  imo  rarb  coruercrflln  '1 
I  boiiE  books  ililTiTi'il  rntiri'ly  from  tbosi'  of  Ilia  ttijt- 
iii  ^.-uogriipby  wen-  very  gooil,  ■■apeuially  Ibe  Uliiata^J 

of  tbe  ]>rlniarj-  book:  but  Huuii- of  tbi'  Bcbolar*  K^A  ; 
Ml  liani,  and  Ibey  were  discarduil  iu  favor  of  Ml  aM«r 
ind  aiiHwcrs  to  be  meuiiirizrd.  Tlieao  I  was  compaUtil' 
Infill  tb<-  disrariliKl  IxiukH,  put   iLem  into  one  of  f 

.  lr..in   (imr  l.i  tliii.'  incr,  Msed  bv  <'..ntrilmtiouB  ' 
ri.l   ii>>   trien.l^  ^i-  well  :ih   fioni   Ih.'  |iiiimU  und 
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Not  until  1871  came  the  hour  and  the  man  to  aocompliBh  this  desired 
resalt.  In  that  year  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Madison,  became  a 
member  of  the  house  of  assembly  and;  the  next  year,  its  presiding  officer. 
The  school  district  library  law  was  drawn  by  him  and  was  passed 
chiefly  through  his  inflaence.  With  only  a  slight  verbal  change,  it 
exists  to-day  as  when  first  drawn,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  treasiirer  of  the  State,  npon  the  order  of  the  State  nniterintentlent  of  ednca- 
tion,  is  hereby  anthorized  and  directetl  to  pay  over  the  sam  of  $20  oat  of  any  money 
that  may  be  in  the  pnblie  treaaary,  to  every  public  school  for  which  there  shall 
have  been  r»ise<l  by  subscription  or  entertainment  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  establish  in  such  school  ii  school  library  and  to  procure  philosophicul  and  chem- 
ical apparatus;  and  the  further  sum  of  $10  annually  upon  a  like  order  to  the  said 
poblic  school  on  condition  that  tliere  shall  have  been  raised  by  subscription  or 
entertainment  a  like  sum  for  such  year  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.' 

This  law  was  calculated  to  conciliate  and  develop  the  good  qualities 
of  the  people  rather  than  to  antagonize  them.  The  imposition  of  a  tax 
will  soroetiineA  be  resisted  even  by  those  who  wonld  be  willing  to  con- 
tribnte  voluntarily  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  almost  always  ]K>S8ible  to  obtain  $10  or  $20  for  a  school  library 
as  a  voluntary  gift  or  through  means  of  an  entertainment  by  the  school 
when  it  is  known  that  the  State  stands  ready  to  furnish  an  equal 
amount  for  this  purpose. 

The  originator  of  this  act  gave  much  thought  and  time  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  four  lists  of  books  suitable  for  libraries,  with  titles,  names  of 
publishers,  aiul  tlie  low  prices  at  which  he  hail  induced  them  to  offer 
the  books  thus  recoininended.  In  preiiaring  these  lists  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  Miss  Maria  Nixon,  a  granddaughter  of  the  hite  Governor 
Haines,  who  personally  examined  every  b(N)k  not  already  known  to 
her.  As  a  roiisequenee  of  such  efforts  district  school  libraries  now 
exist  in  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  public  schoolhonscs  in  New  Jersey, 
and  tlieir  inunber  is  still  increasing. 

In  IS'*.*!  an  act  was  passed  putting  Webster's  Tnabridged  Dictionsiry 
in^)  every  puhli<*  school  in  the  State.  In  IHolJ  Lippincott's  Gazetteer 
of  the  World  was  furnished  in  like  manner.  And  on  the  completion  of 
the  geolo;xii*al  survey  of  the  State,  *•  properly  prepared  copies  of  the 
final  reports  and  maps  of  the  results  of  the  said  survey"  were  pro- 
vided for  every  public  sch<K)l.  The  appropriation  for  this  is  not  yet 
exhausted. 

Afterwards  Arnold  (luyot's  map  of  the  Tnitetl  Stat€»s  was  also  fur- 
nished to  all  public  scli(M)ls  applying  for  it.  All  these  have  proved  very 
useful,  and  the  probability  now  is  that  in  the  not  distant  future  the 
money  appropriattnl  for  sehcNil  libraries  will  be  ex]>en<led  entirely  for 
b<M)ks  of  reference.  Kvery  school  neeils  a  reference  library,  and  this 
need  is  more  and  more  felt.  The  money  ai>propriated  for  this  ]>urpose 
can  lawfully  Ih»  used  also  for  the  purchase  of  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus. 


>  General  Statuttw,  p.  90^,  8e<*tion  110. 
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',<'-3bt  .■*««#  >a|«riDteudeiit  was  aotborized  anii  (iirected  "to 

•  n.  'TT-Krr  pc'fi  •-  Mibool  of  this  State  applying  tor  ttit>  same  one 
if^.  tirt  ■/  Af'icaralDs  to  tCBcti  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
RET^.'  Tb^  aj>[>ropriatioD  for  this  parposd  is  o\liaiiRted,  but 
iitT  T-H  ;.r  bably  be  made  wbenever  tbere  in  a  ^eiieriil  desire  to 
out  luD:li;ir  with  tlits  newer  and  better  system  of  weiglit»  and 
sere*, 

lAO  au  31-T  vim  passed  patting  into  all  schools  of  t)ie  State  a 
lilt  "f  ■'•mitb's  History  of  New  Jersey,  the  first  history  of'tbe  Htate 

wTitt«-n,  printed  at  Burlington  in  1765.' 

14*1  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  establisbment  in  oacli  (bounty  of  a 

n'  of  [Mila^o{;icaI  books  for  the  nse  of  teaclifrs  in  the  pnblio 
xls.    Thi-  vu;*  iiuxleled  after  the  law  for  school  libraries.     When- 

ill  any  (outity  ^HHi  is  voluntarily  contributed  for  :v  teachers'  libruy 
Slaif  (lives  anollier  hundred  for  the  foundation,  aud  $oO  annually 

■afier  tor  ih<-  im  ii-a«e  of  the  library  on  condition  of  the  voluntary 
ribiiiioii  t'i  *.'•<'  fur  the  same  pu  pose.  There  are  already  sudi  ped- 
i'-.il  libraiii's  in  i-\isten(-e  in  ISergen,  Camden.  Essex,  Middlesex, 
muinli.  Miiiii-'.  Suleni,  Somerset,  tmd  Sussex  counties,  nnd  th6 
l»-r-i  ^iiiil  .illiicr-  c.|'  till-  schools  are  now  giving  Pjiecirtl  attention  to 
'I'Stcrit];;  III"  llii>  inovi'incnt. 

>^i:iiirO'ieiiia  111.. I  III.  'lirlii'iiliy  in  ralaiDK  tliu  retinisile  I'lintla,  iiiiil  llliritry  tam- 
f~  ail-  ri'ii-iillint;  llii'  1ir->t  titernry  tiute  nnd  alutity  iiiailalilo  iii  tlio  si'WtUisi  of 
t      Hi-  iiriiliit.il  li}  l.-;.<liiiK.>ilurati.ni  1  hat  this  iiiciwiiro  w  ill  .io  nioic  Inward 
nil;;   Il.i-   ii-ai  hir-  \."«tii"ii   to  tlie  di):iiit,T  iif  a  profeHaioii  tlinii  tlio  comblBsA    , 
ll.r1it-  .ifli.jliu    lin-viiiii.  j.iilT..-' 

lis  library  is  Minn-lirncs  divided  and  i)arts  of  it  are  locatetl  IcmpO 
y  ill  diffiTi-iit  piiils  lit'  the  county.  These  sectioEs  niiglit  be  callei 
.11  libnirics."  or  •■  i lavciing  libraries," 

IS'ii  ii  w.ia  iii;idi'  Ilie  ilnty  of  each  local  board  of  education  •'* 
I'll'  ri-M  book-  anil  other  necessary  school  .iiipplies,  and  loan  ' 

•  Utf  to  all  the  |.ti|.ils."  Under  this  law  the  plan  of  introdu' 
niun-  itii'i  iln-  ii;ic|in;j  elasses.  to  take  the  place  of  reading  b 
bi-t-ii  tind  nidi  jrn'ut  success,  and  it  will  probably  be  adop 

V  1.1   til'    I.I-I    -  1 1-.     Where  it  has  been  tried  -'no  one 

III  I'l  M-i L'  III  lite  reading  iKiok.'" 
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Maroli  20, 1895,  it  was  enacted: 

That  it  shall  be  latrfal  for  the  township  couiiiiittee  or  the  b 
olher  goTeroing  body  of  any  toiriiship  or  village  or  borou^^b  iti 
liy  tuiation  any  sum  not  excoeiling  $1,000  annually  to  aid  jmblii 
■eadirii;  roouu  iu  any  such  mouicipaliCy  in  this  State,  provided 
sMHent-eil  tii  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  le^al  voters  of  any  aiicb  mi 
aiiaiiul  election. 

Tbe  trustees  of  each  library  established  uiider  thene  la\ 
T<i  make  proper  rtilea  and  re^ulHtioos  for  the  government  of  aui<l  H^ 
«riil]y  to  do  nil  things  niH'eawiry  and  proper  I'or  the  establittbiiiont  an  a.^. 

of  the  free  pabliR  library. 

Those  who  have  aceei>ted  this  trust  are  discbargJD^''  it  ti  ■■ 

and  zeal  worthy  of  all  commeudation.     Accepting  the  oi 
of  hnuatiity  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  they  are  adiui 
this  end.    They  apiioint  librarians  who  have  both  ability 
tiou  to  prnmote  the  welfare  of  the  comnmtiity. 

Of  late  years  it  hits  come  to  be  uuderat<M>d  that  books  aiu  design 
to  be  reail,  and  it  is  the  chief  object  of  tbe  trustees  and  librarian 
Keciire  the  realization  of  this  design.     All  else  is  subservient  then 
Under  proper  restrictions  those  who  use  the  library  have  now  iniip' 
diate  acce.ss  to  the  shelves,  and  not  only  tables  and  seats  but  also  pa| 
find  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  are  famished.    The  consequence  is  tha 
though  New  Jersey  has  as  yet  only  fourteen  libraries  entirely  free 
the  public,  there  were  issued  from  these  libraries  for  home  use  duric 
the  year  ending  April  1, 1896,  l,lt)0,l!20  volumes.     Besides  this,  books 
were  issuetl  ibr  use  ia  the  library  to  the  number  of  47,80(!. 

Thi-re  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  readers  since  \>i'M. 
In  1691  the  books  drawn  from  New  Jersey  libraries  were  44  to  each 
hundred  of  the  population.    In  1896  there  were  49  to  the  hundred,' 

It  may  be  considered  settled  that  free  public  libraries  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  system  of  public  education,  both  of  adults  and  of  chil- 
dren. Wherever  a  free  jmblic  library  exists,  there  children  also  can 
be  seen  Hocking  to  it  after  school  boars  to  read  upon  the  subjects  of 
tbeir  lessons  or  other  topics. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  New  Brunswick,  a  city  of  about  20,000 
inhabitants,  with  about  15,000  volumes  in  the  library,  may  be  taken  as 
?.a  average  specimen. 

The  use  of  the  books  for  reference  by  school  children,  and  by  others 
studying  special  subjects,  has  largely  increased  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  rules  provide  that  a  person  shall  draw  but  one  book  in  a  day. 
Beyond  etiforcing  this  rule  and  aiding  in  tbe  selection  of  booka,  tbe 
librarians  have  no  i>ower  to  control  the  issue  of  books,  but  they 
endeavor  to  cooperate  with  the  projier  authorities  if  so  requested. 

'  For  an  eieeedlogly  valnable  statement  respecting  the  piililic,  Hociety,  and  aohool 
libraries  in  the  United  Stntt^a,  see  the  Report  of  tbe  Connnissioner  of  Education  for 
1895-96,  pp.  339-599  (issued  sepuratelv,  also). 
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The  law  rvqairM  ttiat  a  tax  of  one-tbird  of  a  mill  oii  every  dullar's 
vorth  of  taxable  pm|>erty  Hliall  be  levied  by  the  tux  iLuthorities  of 
enry  vity  wliii'li  by  a  m^ority  vote  dei-larcs  in  favor  of  a  free  public 
Ubnuy.  Tbia  |>ruvi8iou  has  worked  admirably.  It  has  secured  a  Baffl- 
dent  KiDMint  of  money  fur  the  purpose.  Tlii»  niakea  it  uunecesHaiy 
for  the  IHendH  of  the  libraries  to  do  lobby  work  or  to  make  any  b:tr- 
gainit  iif  aoy  kind  with  the  boards  of  aldeiiucn  aud  tlie  tax  autboritietr. 

Th«  dMigii  nas  to  fonti  ii  [lerfect  and  distinct  corporation,  to  tie  it 
lu  tb«  city  and  to  the  public  school  nystcin,  and  yet  not  to  place  it 
imdvr  manicipal  niithority,  and  to  keep  the  library  out  of  the  play  of 
party  iMliticH.  Thirt  plan  )ia«  succeeded.  The  mayor  of  the  city  hiis 
Ibe  appuiutoienl  of  five  trustees  originally,  and  iherealter  one  tritsteo 
every  year,  the  term  being  live  years,  and  his  appointments  are  with- 
uol  reviaioQ.  He  liimiteir  is  e\  officio  tiitst^-e,  aud  so  is  the  su]>erii]- 
tendeul  of  |»ublir  inntructinn.  The  free  public  libraries  of  New  Jersey 
are  a  |iartnf  ihe  nluraiiunul  nysieui  of  the  Htale.  They  are  not  Itoards 
or  foinniidtioUK,  but  indeiiendciil  iind  distinct  corporations,  with  full 
iwwent  to  do  all  things  ne^'exdury  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
libnuy  as  the  supplement  to  the  mchool. 

April  2.  IfflW,  the  itri%'ilege  of  establinhiUK  free  public  libraries  was 
alio  0mntc<l  by  a  similar  law  to  all  the  uiiitor  municipalities  of  th« 
Btate.    This  law  provides: 

TUal  any  town,  lnwDHliiii,  or  ntlier  niiiiiii'i|>itlily  in  tliiH  Stnlv  lio,  itud  \»  liurabf, 
uillHir<i«>l,  In  th'-  msDiiar  htoiilniifWr  |iravjda<l,  in  csUliliili  »  (rt»-  ptiblto  libra) 
wliliitt  lu  OOT|H>ralr  limito. 

That  Ibe  imn-iniuiia  uf  ilils  Ml  iiliall  rpiiiuin  Juu]>priilLve  jn  any  lonu,  UxtDBiilp^ 
•<( u4lu[t mQui*'i|«ilitjr  in  tlij*  iStuto  until  Ma('iili>il  ti>  liy  a  uiiunrity  of  tliukgal  votar 
th^rut  TDliOff  un  IliJB  Bit  Bt  niiyi'lei'liun  at  wlilcii  lliuqIlrBliou  of  Irn  uiln|>tion  all' 
k«  ■■luoittrti  lo  ■  rotr  l>y  dirw'tioii  of  tin-  li'gUluiive  body  of  sncli  town,  towns) 
Of  otlicr  nonliipaliij. 

Tlija*  If  at  bbpU  vlvrlion  iifiimwlil  u  majority  uT  all  tlis  bullolB  riLsl  Hlinll  Im  ' 
>  tn*  imbllr  lllirmry  "  11  aliall  Imm-ooim  ilio  dniy  of  the  leg-iiilative  body  of  auid  t 
lawnablp,  nr  ntlu-r  ii>iiiilrl]>allly  annually  tlicraartoT  (o  ii|i|iTO|>riat«  nnil  iniso  l 
in  tka  Bam*  manner  •«  otbar  t«x««  are  aui-iiBud,  I«viei1,  and  collected  iu  aoid 
lavtMhip,  or  olbet  innnirl|>ality  a  bbiii  ''I|I1b1  lo  oni'-Ibird  of  n  mill  on  oror 
•f  MBeBeaMp  |iRi)<rrty  rrinmeil  by  the  nMewwr  of  naid  lawn,  tawnship, 
wnBlripahty  for  Ilie  iiarpiMM  uf  (aiatiun  tlinrein. 


wee  ■ilMillc4  !•  Ibe  1>ar  in  Xrw  York  and  in  New  .feraey,  iind  IniiH  up  a  I 
piarlla*  la  l^alema■.     Aa  a  mciulicr  of  Ibe  Ipginlnltlrp,  he  whb  chaimian  o' 
■ill**  Mi  iMBka  and  iuanraare,  wbb  u  member  of  Ills  fointntttee  an  Ibi- 
■Ml  liad  ehaTK*  uf  Iki'  railwai'  taxation  meanurEN,     tlU  iillniiim  deve 
(ally,  Im  •iMadatml  bis  law  jirastire,  atudii-il  divinity,  iiml  iu  ln86  bo< 
ra»  and  IB  li«7  m  priaal  of  tLo  Proicatnnt  Epiwopal  VUnrtl,  in  tli»  LTd 
Wliil*  r*cli>r  nf  a  f  hnrrh  in  Suutli  rirannF  hi-  liernine  the  |irl DC iii.il  font) 
prasMrat  -I  iba  Xrw  Jerw-jr  Library  Awoelntfon.    In  IWI,  t'l  the  gr 
lb*  MmmU  M  jiatiUr  llbtarlaa  in  New  Joraey,  tie  aiceptcd  a  call  to  U' 
M.J*bB'al'b»rr|ilB  liotntlt,  Ulrh.,  t)iediiIlR«of  which  olHi-n  hi:  Btll 
•  of  iv  T.  ti.  waa  confono^  a]K)u  biiu  by  ilobarl  I'tilh 
'CirU  i;UTiaiianUy." 
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To  this  end  it  holds  meetings,  and  by  public  addresses,  by  the  public 
press,  by  private  correspondence,  and  in  every  practicable  way  endeav- 
ors to  direct  attention  to  this  matter.  Messrs.  William  B.  Weeks,  E.  0. 
Richardson,  and  John  B.  Thompson,  members  of  a  committee  of  this 
association,  were  In  attendance  upon  the  legislature  during  the  session 
of  1S96  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
library  commission,  the  members  of  which  should  serve  without  com- 
I>ensation,  in  order  to  secure  for  all  our  citizens  advantages  like  those 
which  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  such  commissions  in  Kew  England, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere;  but  the  governor  refused  to  sign  the 
bill.  The  next  year  the  women's  clubs  of  the  State  induced  him  to 
recommend,  however,  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  to^  inaugurate  and 
one  of  $1,000  aunually  to  maintain  and  extend  ^^  traveling  libraries''  in 
New  Jersey.  The  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  this  effect  and  Governor 
Voorhees  signed  it;  but  no  appropriation  was  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Tlie  women's  clubs,  nevertheless,  persevered  in  their  endeavors, 
esUiblishiug  a  few  traveling  libraries  by  private  effort  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  movement  so  successfully  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  was  made  which  will  allow 
the  law  to  go  into  effect  in  the  autumn  of  1899.  Its  administration  is 
l>iit  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  Library;  and  it 
i.s  ho]>ed  that  they  will  make  that  library  a  center  for  the  diffusion  of 
information  and  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  establishment  of  free 
libraries  throughout  the  State,  thus  accomplishing  the  beneficent  work 
done  elsewhere  (save  in  the  State  of  New  York)  by  library  commis- 
sions.* Our  intelligent  people  are  beginning  to  understand  that  a 
library  is  as  important  as  a  school,  that  the  taste  for  good  reading  is 
the  true  door  to  culture,  and  that  if  a  youn^  person  really  acquires  a 
taste  for  good  reading  he  will  surely  attain  to  a  degree  of  culture 
which  no  school  can  give. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  fair  fabric  of  justice  raised  by  Kuma 
passed  away  rapidly  because  it  was  not  founded  upon  education. 
Recent  social  and  political  events  are  convincing  thoughtful  people 
everywhere  of  the  need  of  industrial,  intellectual  and  ethical  culture 


:i8  I  had  ]>eon  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  AKSociatioii. 
'1  he  charter  niemhers  were:  Eiiiiiia  L.  Adams,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Barher,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Bell,  Min- 
nie lUackwell,  Nettie  CMiamherlain,  Miss  H.  H.  ("rane,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Cunningham,  Mary  S. 
Cutler,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Esterly,  Prof.  B.  C.  (Jregory,  J.  T.  Hatfield,  Alfred  C.  Hertzog, 
Frank  P.  Hill,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hunt,  B.  B.  Hutchinson,  Mary  C.  .Johnston,  Charlotte  Juhre, 
Miss  Kooster,  Alfred  S.  Marshall,  William  B.  Morningstem,  Martha F.  Nelson,  Nathan- 
i«'l  Niles,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Orr,  Behuont  Perry,  Rev.  \Vm.  Frail,  Cornelia  Prior,  Prof.  E.  C. 
Richardson,  Prof.  A.  .J.  Rider,  Grace  H.  See,  .losephine  Stanshury,  Morris  H.  Stratton, 
John  Bodine  Thompson,  Caroline  M.  Uuderhill,  Irving  S.  Ui)son,  Rachel  A.  Vogt, 
Wm.  R.  Weeks,  (ieorge  F.  Winchester,  Beatrice  Winser,  Mrs.  George  Wood. 

'The  United  States  (^Commissioner  of  P^ducation,  in  his  Re])ort  for  1895-96, i)p.  .^27, 
52^,  declares  that  a  State  library  commission  is  an  im])ortant  i)rovision  for  a  State 
library  law,  in  order  that  the  commission  may  *'givo  advice  and  instruction  in 
organization  and  administration,  receive  re]>orts  from  all  ]»ublic  libraries  of  the 
State  and  render  report;  manage  the  distribution  of  State  aid;  manage  system  of 
traveling  libraries." 
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rhsl'l  L«  ftiuiid  lo  l>e  reading  more  than  he  oagbt,  in  JnatiGe 
■  ork.  or  exercise  (aod  siich  complaints  are  sometimes 
Iniiif'iiltatiou  with  the  head  librarian  is  requested. 

issued  for  home  une  to  all  persona  of  ll>  years  of  age  and 
r  agri«aieiit.  with  guarantee,  to  return  them  lu  good 
r  i«ij-  for  tlieni  if  lost. 

»>□)  coiitiiins  .iS  periodicals, for  UKu  in  the  biiildiugouly. 

<  rircuhited  are  in  constant  demand.' 

I  of  the  library  by  children  has  largely  increased.     TUo  bookK 

1  famished  them  liave  l>een  carefally  sch'cted,  and  include 

vel,  liifitory,  bj<);>:raphy,  and  eiementai-y  bimkH  of  science, 

0  htory  iHioks.    The  children's  lists  arc  aelccleil  JVom  the 

uy  and  contain  wltatever,  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  librarian, 

(  yomii:  ie;idirs  and  will  arouse  their  interest  in  the  things 

i-d    N>   kll'KV. 

|abuosi  e\>-iy  atternoon  and  evening  of  the  winter  the  ctiil- 
iM  bc.li  lilli-d  with  a  well-behaved  company  of  girls  and 
reajiinj;  tlir  ImioIis  and  magazines  iirovidoil  for  them 


•  riHJitiH  lire  ojicii  10  all  i>ersoiis  from  9  a.  in.  to  !*  p.  ni,  dailjT, 

f..iirh.iliil;ns..xccptc.l. 

I  nc«  iMHiks  ;jri- iilaced  at  once  on  the  bulletin  board,  BUd 

Mmoiibjci't  11) III  :iiitln>r),  coiitintiiii<;  tlie  printed  catalogue, 

V  ni;i>le.     The  ibisKJIicd  catahigue,  with  author  list,  is  in 


lari-  ri]H>rl  >hinvs  :i  circnlati'Ui  of  o4,ri8l)  volumes  for  home 
.Mil  rci.ilers  in  the  rooms.     In  1W»2  the  nnniiier  of  books 
nic  n-e  wa--  ■S2.'.i'.t  :iiiil  the  iinmberiif  iiMileis  was  Hi,.">25 
c  dtinnj:  l!V-c  >i:irs,  showing  the  ap[>ici'iatiori  of  the  priv 
Itlnnry  by  the  ciij/ens.  is  must  ciicouriiging.     The  percei 
II  mid   iiiveniic  [tti-ratin-e  wa.s  Tli  per  cent;  of  fiction  aloi 
Nuiilirii..ii  .■.ml-  have  been  used,  li-15  having  been  isSQ' 
ril>,  Mil  wliii  h  ilie>  arc  allowed  Hcvcral  bookis,  to  be  t 
■  inH'  ii'ii.-nal.  .iir  aJMi  ill  use.    The  biryest  numberof  I" 
II   ;iii>  l-i\  "as    i:il;  the  sniallest  was  08  (Deco 

ni  Irn.uiLii  .iikI  tlie ierii  teaclier  wiirk  ti>gethcr  i 


,l«.lKe 


itM-illi.  making;  till- Kr 

;-l-  ,s.'lll».l.' 
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To  this  end  it  holds  meetings,  and  by  pablic  addresses,  by  the  public 
press,  by  private  oorrespondence,  and  in  every  practicable  way  endeav- 
ors to  direct  attention  to  this  matter.  Messrs.  William  R.  Weeks,  E.  0. 
Uichardson,  and  John  B.  Thompson,  members  of  a  committee  of  this 
association,  were  in  attendance  apon  the  legislature  during  the  session 
of  181)6  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  establish  a 
library  commission,  the  members  of  which  should  serve  without  com- 
liensation,  in  order  to  secure  for  all  our  citizens  advantages  like  those 
which  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  such  commissions  in  New  England, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere;  but  the  governor  refused  to  sign  the 
bill.  The  next  year  the  women^s  clubs  of  the  State  induced  him  to 
recommend,  however,  an  appropriation  of  $3,500  to  inaugurate  and 
one  of  J^1,(MK)  annually  to  maintain  and  extend  ^Hraveling  libraries"  in 
New  Jersey.  The  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  this  effect  and  Governor 
Voorhees  signed  it;  but  no  appropriation  was  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Tiie  women's  clubs,  nevertheless,  i>erseven;d  in  their  endeavors, 
establishing  a  few  traveling  libraries  by  private  effort  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  movement  so  succ^essfully  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  was  made  which  will  allow 
the  law  to  go  into  et!e<;t  in  the  autumn  of  1890.  Its  administration  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  Library;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  make  that  library  a  cenU^r  for  the  diffusion  of 
information  and  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the  establishment  of  free 
libraries  throughout  the  State,  thus  accomplishing  the  beneficent  work 
done  elsewhere  (save  in  the  State  of  New  Vork)  by  library  commis- 
sions.' Our  intelligent  [HH>plc  are  beginning  to  understand  that  a 
library  is  as  important  as  a  school,  that  the  taste  for  good  reading  is 
the  true  door  to  culture,  and  that  if  a  young  |>ers<m  really  acquires  a 
taste  tor  good  reading  he  will  surely  attain  to  a  degnH3  of  <*ulture 
which  no  sch<K)l  can  give. 

IMutarch  tells  us  that  the  fair  fabric  of  justice  raised  by  Numa 
passed  aNvay  rapi<ily  because  it  was  not  founde«l  upon  inlucation. 
HectMit  so4*i;il  and  ]>olitical  events  are  convincing  thoughtful  iKK)ple 
everywhere  of  tlie  nt^l  of  industrial.  intelku!tual  and  ethical  culture 

aH  I  liuil  Im'i'M  oiit>  of  tli«^  loiimhTH  of  tlu*  Ni'w  .ItTwy  Stat*'  Toai(')irrHW*«Moriati<>ii. 
lilt'  rli.titrr  in«Mi>l>rr.s  with:  Kiiiiiia  I..  A<laiiiH.  Mrn.  K.  W.  Harbcr.  Mn*.  'I\  A.  Krll,  Miii- 
iiif  l*.la('K^^<  i:.  N«ttie(  litiui)»f*rlaiii.  Mi*«H  |{.  II.  Crane.  Mra.  G.  H.  <'ufiniuKliaiii.  Mary  8. 
(  iitUr.  Mr>  F.  I  J.  Kntorly.  I*n»f  H.  r.  «.r«»tfory.  J.  T.  ifuttlcia,  Alln-d  C.  Ilrrtzoj:, 
Kraiik  I'.  Mill.  Mrs.  K.  M.  limit.  li.  It.  Ilutrhiiison,  Mary  (*.  Johnston.  <'harlotto  Jiihre, 
MiK^  Kotsirr.  Alfr<>4l  S.  Mar^liall.  William  H.  M(»niingNt4*rn.  Murtlia  V.  Xi'lHon.  Natban- 
iil  Nilfs.  Mi>.  1  .  S.  <>rr,  liflniont  iS-rry.  K<»v.  Wni.  Prall.  Cornt^lia  Prior.  Tntf.  K.r. 
K*i('liaiiN<»ii.  Tiof.  v.. I.  Ri<ler,  <irar«*  II.  S4><^.  .lo*t(*}ihino  Stansbiir>.  Morris  If.  St  rat  ton. 
.Iiilin  lliMitm*  riioMinrion.  Carolino  M.  rndorliiU.  Irvintr  S.  I'pH.m.  Harhfl  A.  \'ogt. 
Wm.  U.  W  '  I'ks.  4.forf;e  I'.  NVin«herttrr.  litiatrir«  \ViiiM»r.  Mm.  <fO«>r);«  \V<Mid. 

'  Thi-  I'll  ii<l  statt'N  <*oiumi><«ioner  of  Kilucution,  in  liiii  I{c])ort  for  lHX»-!)»*Mt)i. .%27, 
rc'K.  «liMl.ir>  N  iliat  a  Statt*  library  rommirtKion  i«  an  ini|H}rtant  |iro\iHion  for  a  Slate 
library  law.  in  i»nl<'r  that  tho  ronniiiKHiun  may  "y^ive  a«lvirt*  and  inntinction  in 
or^ani/aiioii  and  adminiHtration,  rfi-t«ivt*  r«|>ortji  from  all  |iublif  librarian  of  tbo 
State  ami  ii'iiilvr  report;  manage  flic  diatribution  of  State  aid;  manage  aystem  of 
traveling  libraries*." 


HI^T^•KV    OF   EDUCATION   IV   NEW   .IKRSET.  ^^^^ 

oiti  rliildreii  anil  adults.  StatesmeD  and  pliilosoptiers  are  begin- 
K.  >*^  clearly  that  a  free  republic  can  be  periietuated  only  by 
:iiii>ti  iu  all  tbese  piirticalars,  and  that  ttiis  i-duontion  must  con- 
-  all  tifclDiig.  Hut  it  cau  be  made  continnous  and  general  oidy  by 
1Jbr<irifs.  iiiid  these  easy  of  acoees. 

>-nrut:t  hM  -ti.rwii  That  many  peopis  who  will  Dot  (;u  far  nut  iif  tlie  way  tn 
e  l~.,bi  f.ir  hcHii^  r<-a<litig  will  use  a  library  if  its  hooks  cim  bo  liroagbl  c.  h- 
uily  ii«;ir  lo  th'iii.  Tlie  reader  needi  atimulallDg,  nnil  ii]  nnler  to  reiich  bint 
«ii->  C"V«nti)-  lar^F  ^iroua  or  baTiaj  diatiact  cenUTH  of  jiopulutiuu  Bevenil 
{•nsiiiu  litiriirirs  b:kve  ft<t:iblisbed  braDches  or  delivery  atatioiix  nt  pointo  satR- 
\  ki'<'eMiibli'  i<i  iivercome  tbia  Dataral  inertia  iaherrnt  in  tbi>  funeral  rpikder.' 

rtober  :tl,  1*H.  ilie  Jersey  City  Free  Publii:  IJbraiy  opent-d  seven 
delivtry  xtilioiis  itud  soon  increased  them  to  eleveu,  lovutod  l^m 
4  milt-s  tr'iin  tlie  library.  At  the  World's  Library  Congress  in 
;i;:(),  ill  is!t:i,  Mr.  (u'orge  Watson  Cole,  the  Nii|ierintcndeiit,  said: 
!•■•  imnii  :ir>-  iii:ii1c  in  ilm  iiiomiiig  aail  (leliverisH  iu  ilie  iifteriiuiia  of  thi<  saui« 
y  ;i  liiip.l  ill  liv.ry  ii  a^-iin.  A1>ou(  •2,000  a  year  ia  now  imiil  I'lr  trituapoTtatinn. 
r  itioii  l...'(HT-  are  \-.nii  one-thinl  of  n  cent  for  eacli  volniui:  or  borrower'*  mini 
i.cil  t,.  II,.'  I|l.^.lr^.  Ilic  li.tiil  cirralatioD  for  tbo  year  eniXitig  Nuvi'Jiiber  30, 
■'  .■•  17J,:.':.'r.  \  nlniiii-..  •■}  Hi.!i  piT  cmt  of  tbn  totul  cirriiLition  fnr  home  I'eadin);. 

,11-  till'  iiniiiiUioii  was  i  iructica  I  ly  doubled  by  the  imo  of  delivery 

!•■  Nfiviiik  I'leo  Public  Library  has  seven  outstutious.  The  laci 
n  r.ivfis  til.-  |.«Tii«l  from  Deeember  1.  18i>.",  to  Uecember  31, 189*}, 

<-''T Hit  lis.     hill  jiift  this  |ieriod  "the  circa  hit  ion  of  books  throanh 

leltvi'iy  st:itiiiiisri>iiiiDued  to  increase  month  l>y  month.  The  daily 
;(-■■  H  ;is  JHi.  ii^'niiist  2(>0  in  ISO.V 

-.  I'rank  I'.  Hill,  the  libi-ariiut  (who,  since  the  departure  of  Dr. 
I.  is  i,.iiriiii>t  Ml  the  iiiovemeut  for  free  libraries),  proposes  to  make 
..1  till'  -IS  city  -.iliriiils  II  station  under  the  care  of  the  jirincipsl, 
slim;;  I"  <mcIi   ^iIiihiI  :i  library  of  .W  volumes,  from  time  to  time. 


■y  ilHeir  ill  a  .  UHit  i^iiiitaiuiiijj;,  UeKidos  tlie  biwka,  Kf  , 
<^iii.  Iu  n  wonl,  tbcHe  w.itiM  bti  trnveliug  libntiD!rJ| 
i.w  Vtirk  Stilt.'  I.ihi;iry.  ('or  the  ri.-«uiniii«ndittioiill^.| 
'■  -I  "'  1 1  iinil  tft:Liiii-d  ilitT.'  for  n  (rlvi-n  Hmf,  a»y    « 
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This  recommendation  has  been  odojited,  and  sncli  traveling  libraries, 
I  believe,  farnifthed  to  each  of  the  Rtshools,  and  also  to  the  firemen  at 
their  places  of  rendezvons.  The  example  thus  set  will  donbtless  be 
followed  also  by  other  manicii>alities  throaghoat  the  State. 

Free  public  libraries  have  already  been  established  in  Paterson,  Jer- 
sey City,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Bayonne,  Hoboken,  Montclair, 
Orange,  South  Orange,  Passaic,  Bloomfteld,  filixabeth,  Woodbury,  and 
Asbury  Park,  and  Trenton  is  now  moving  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
believed  that  when  the  people  of  the  State  generally  know  that  every 
city,  town,  and  township  may  have  snch  a  library  many  of  them  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  proffered  under  our  excellent 
laws. 

Because  of  its  i>ecaliar  situation  between  the  great  cities  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey  has  in  its  cities  also  a  large  tene- 
ment iK>[)uhition,  for  which  the  law  of  self-preservation  will  compel  us 
to  provid<*  proper  means  of  education.  And  this  education  must  begin 
at  the  earliest  age.  Boston,  Albany,  and  Chicago  have  set  us  the 
example  of  providing  for  such  ^'children's  home  libraries;^  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  will  be  found  men  and 
women  glad  to  use  their  means  for  such  beneficent  pur|iose  when  once 
we  have  a  Stsite  library  commission  disseminating  information  and 
directing  the  administration  of  so  beneficent  a  trust.' 

More  and  more  everywhere  men  and  women  of  wealth  and  culture 
arc  erecting  and  endowing  buildings  for  libraries  which  will  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  their  communities  in  which  they  are  erecto<l  during 
all  time  t<»  come. 

In  New  Jersey,  as  elsewhere,  the  imiHirtance  and  nwiessity  of  the 
right  kind  of  an  c<lucation  is  more  and  more  apprei*iated.  More  and 
more  is  it  underst^MHl  that  human  biMngs  should  t>enot  merely  crammed 
with  a  knowledge  of  facts,  hut  that  all  their  faculties  must  be  really 
and  harmoniously  develo|MMl. 

Skillful  teachers  and  librarians  no  hmpT  consider  it  their  chief  duty 
to  pour  information  into  minds  n<»t  always  n^ceptive,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  and  dire<*t  research,  to  quicken  ])erception,  and  strengthen 
the  powrr  to  reason.     The  <lesign  is  worthy  of  intellectual  and  ethical 

ImmiUh  thus  fiiriiiHli«Ml.  Thv  canU  returned  hIiowimI  that  in  plarrH  where  h«N)kH  wm* 
M-iirr(>.  iiiiil  tlie  chiMren,  thiTcfons  iiiiii);ry  for  n^ailin;;  matter,  oiic  |mthoii  had  read 
:ts  of  tin  III.     ( MhriH  had  read,  lurh.  :<1',  'M.  21,  25,  iM,  etc. 

Tilt*  liltrai y  roiuiiiiiMion  nf  MaHiiarhiiHettH  he^un  its  work  tl\e  yearn  af^o.  In  that 
State  xUvir  ;ire  IT^i  townn  i  or  towuNhipH,  an  they  are  called  io  New  Jenwy).  of  theHe 
oiil>  '.M  aie  Htill  without  a  t're^'  puhlie  lihniry,  and  they  rontaiii  Ie«ot  than  2  per  t-eiit 
ol  tlif  pi»piiIatioii  of  the  State. 

The  W'isrttiiHiii  free  library  eoiuniiiMion,  eHtahliNheil  in  istlG,  liaM  itH  olliee  in  the 
>tate  I  :ipit:il,  wlieoee  it  HendH  out  information  and  Mng^e*>tionH  and  funii'^hen  roun> 
Hel  ami  aiil  to  iinlividualH  and  eominnnitieA.  ItH  last  report  bIiowh  a  )(reat  inrreaiie 
in  the  niini)*er  of  lioth  loi-al  and  tnivelinx  lihnirieii.  It  iinp«'rvif«eM  the  riirnhitiun  of 
uhl  maKa/ineN  funiinhed  for  the  pnr|MHie.  nud  liaM,  in  oueeounty.  aliioa  net  of  ''trav- 
eling pi«-tiireh.  " 


MISTOIiY    OP   EDDCATrON  IN  NEW  JEESKV. 

iiri's.  li  (-<iiili'[ii[il]iteswhat  seetus  to  be  the  truest  iiU'iil  of  teach- 
■vir  shapcii  ill  tliougbt,  of  teachiug  not  au  educating,  Imt  as  tlie 
tic  ••■'  tl>e  .MiniifT  ill  tlie  way  of  education,  as  slarting  tbeni  on  ft 
-'I'  '•(  Belfrtiltiire  wliicli  tbey  will  pursue  to  the  «tid  of  tbiiir  lives, 
no  u-iUii)(;rK's.s  to  turn  back.  The  higbeHt  ideu  of  edni:atioii  is 
/e<l  ill  llic  lirt-loTi^  imrsuit  of  it;  and  succeSR  is  measured,  not  by 
ittl<'  [Miitioii  of  aitual  learniag  which  is  acquireil  in  a  brief  period, 
ly  the  pvrsistinir  strength  of  the  impulse  to  know  and  to  think, 
to  u(-t  ari;:hi.  whli-h  is  carried  into  alt  the  duties  of  life.' 
lix  is  the  j;oal  toward  which  our  entire  system  of  i>diii;atioii  in  Now 
I'V  i*  now  happily  tending;  and  the  progress  it  liaH  already  niade 
is  dircclion  can  not  otherwise  than  be  a  source  of  ftratificatiou  and 
fai-tioti  til  all  privileged  to  help  on  the  movement, 
le  ani-ietit  port  has  told  us  of  the  Titan  who,  at  intinite  cost  to 
I'll,  lirsi  )iioii;;lit  lire  from  heaven  to  earth,  biding  it  in  a  hollow 
iiiiiil  by  'liiii  oi  lapid  running  he  reached  the  habitations  of  mou. 
ratcful  riTiilliTtion  and  bumble  imitatiou  of  so  iltvine  a  deed,  the 
pa-  lai.-  was  inn.  It  was  a  relay  race.  Each  athlete  seized  the 
I  trotn  ih>-  liand  of  the  runner  who  precede<l  him  anil  rushed 
mi  uiih  ii  [liRin^b  the  darkness,  braving  all  dangers.  So  the 
iii;:ht  >>f  ti mil  -oi's  ever  forward,  radiating  brightness  and  bless- 
anil  lili'^-i'd  anil  liappy  the  light  bearer  as  he  runs  dissipating 
li, 11  kill---  "ith  iiis  torch,  citreless  of  all  if  at  laat  lie  may  give  it 
Mil'  lianil-  oi'  ainithcr  giK>d  runner. 


•iijvrioieiident  of  the  BiiH'alo  Kret-  Library. 
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in  philosophy  and  theology;  and  this  at  many  centers  throughont 
western  Europe.  For  the  stady  of  these  problems  no  better  prepara- 
tion was  found  than  the  currlcalnm  of  the  schools  of  Charlemagne, 
extended  and  developed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  new  age.  Less 
emphasis,  indeed,  was  placed  on  classical  cnltore  and  more  valne  was 
attached  to  dialectics  than  in  the  days  of  Oharles;  for  the  great  work 
DOW  consciously  before  the  mind  of  Europe  was  the  organization  and 
defense  of  the  theology  of  the  church  and  its  correlation  to  fundamental 
truth. 

As  a  result  of  this  revival,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  universities  of  mediaeval  Europe  appeared.  They  appear  so  sud- 
denly and  at  so  many  points  that  it  is  difficult,  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
movement,  to  note  the  several  steps  of  their  historical  development. 
They  appear,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  them,  at  Salerno  and  Bologna 
in  Italy,  at  Paris,  at  Cologne,  and  later  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They 
were  substantially  guilds  of  students,  gathered  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
courses of  great  lecturers  on  subjects  either  within  the  limits  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium  or  without  those  limits  on  subjects  for  which 
the  study  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  had  prepared  them;  or  they 
were  guilds  of  lecturers  who  attracted  students.  On  the  teachers  who 
constituted  the  faculty  of  each  of  these  universities  was  bestowed  by 
the  pope  or  the  monarch  the  privilege  Of  teaching,  and  this  develoi)ed 
into  the  right  to  grant  licenses  to  teach.  The  license  soon  became  the 
master's  degree  (Magister  Studentium),  which  is  historically  the  first 
of  the  degrees  in  the  libeial  arts.'  At  these  universities,  owing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  students,  colleges  were  soon  established.  These  were 
houses  founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  benevolent  for  a  specific 
number  of  scholars.  They  were  tbiinde<l  to  jirovide  food  and  lodging 
and  i)ersonal  instruction  for  their  iiiinates,  and  to  give  to  them  alioiise- 
hold  government  and  religious  direction  which  might  hold  them  safe 
amid  the  temptations  of  a  lar^e  and  free  (community.  So  Oxford  was 
established  in  the  twelfth  century  and  Cambridge  a  few  years  later. 
At  the  close  of  the  century  Oxford  was  tlie  seat  of  a  university,  and 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  organ- 
ized with  a  chanceUor  as  its  chief  otticer.  Around  these  universities 
^rew  up  the  collej^^es — as  University  and  Baliol  at  Oxford,  as  Peter- 
house  and  Pembroke  at  Cambridge — and  the  large  and  beneficent 
influence  of  both  university  and  college  on  the  life  of  England  was 
soon  and  widely  recognized. 

The  earliest  collefjfes  ])lanted  in  America  not  only  adopted  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  Kuro])ean  universities  and  manifested  their  spirit  in  new 


'  A  «lej;re<'  was  a  iH'eime  to  teach.  It  carrird  with  it  the  jus  (looendi.  Master, 
doctor,  and  professor  were  at  first  Interchangeable  words,  designating  one  who  had 
recreived  a  license.  The  bachelor  was  a  student  and  apprentice.  lie  could  teach 
under  the  direction  and  snjjervision  of  a  master,  but  not  independently.  Still  he 
had  taken  a  stej)  (^^radum)  toward  the  mastership  or  <loctorate,  and  so  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  a  degree  (»r  been  graduati'd. 
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Kbert.  arclibiBliop  of  York,  of  whicb  Aelbert  becuiiK;  the  master, 
in  which  Alcuiii  received  his  education;  of  which,  also,  Aleuio 
lue  first  the  assistant  master,  and  afterwards  tbe  principal.  It  was 
tunate  ev«iit  for  the  western  world  that,  jast  at  tlie  time  v  ben  the 
tixtrdn  were  laying  waste  the  cities  of  Italy,  tbia  liberal  education 
1  a  home  in  the  north  of  England;  and  it  was  quit«  as  foi'tnuat« 
t>el'ore  the  Uantsli  invasion  destroyed  tbe  lastitiitious  of  learning 
ii^'land,  the  Bamt-  (-urriculom  was  carried  from  England  by  Aleulu 
elf  and,  largely  through  bis  labors,  organized  into  monastic  and 
}dral  Hchools  in  Charles  tbe  Great's  Kingdom  of  the  l-'ranks. 
e  interest  of  Oliarlea  in  the  education  of  his  people  was  Hin(«r« 
profound:  and  he  conld  have  secured  noonea^  li is  minister  of  edu> 
n  belter  fltted  than  was  Alcnin,  by  learning  and  ardor  and  indas- 
o  orgiuii/f  a  system  of  schools  for  tbe  Kingdom.  It  is  not  too  much 
y  that  tbe  future  of  large  and  generous  culture  in  western  Kurope 
never  since  the  breaking  up  of  tbe  Western  Hmpire  appeared 
Iter  tlian  it  did  when,  at  the  close  of  tbe  eighth  century,  Obarle- 
[ic  was  croivned  in  Kome  as  the  successor  of  Constantiue.  Hut 
Ihf  deatb  of  rharles  and  tbe  division  of  his  Kingiliini,  tlie  scculum 
urnm  niity  .ilmost  be  said  to  have  commeuce<i.  The  jiower  which 
i>i-eni'i-utrati/eil  in  tlieCruwn  was  dissipated  throughout  the  Empire. 
It-  who  ha<l  Iti-eii  tlie  Emperor's  administrative  agents, representJUg 
as  jiirdsor  thei-oiiuties,  became  hereditary  and  aluioBtiudepeadeut 
reigns  over  tlieir  small  domains.  Instead  of  a  strong  niouaroli,  a 
iiudc  of  feudal  lords  ruled  western  Europe.  This  dissipation  of 
i;r»)tst'o[]owi-d  by  disaster  to  some  of  the  highest  interests  of  aooi- 

It  substituted  for  a  large  and  imiiosiug  government  a  multitude 
nail  an<l  warring  tyrannies.     On  nothing  was  its  iultueuce  mora 
-troTis   llian  iin   the  sehools  of  the  liberal  arts  which  Cliarles  and 
lin  liiwl  laiioreil  *o  hard  t^i  establish  and  endow.     ICverywheie  tlif 
iit<>  decay:  and  with  their  decay  worship  became  more  sensu' 
r<-li(.'i<Mi  more  -iiiK'rstitious  and  less  moral,  until  there  appeared 
i  ;:n.ii[id  Lit   hci]ir  itf  a  revival  of  learning,  or  of  a  reformatioi 
.niti,  i.r  III  ilie  ie<irt.'ani/.ation  of  society. 
i-t  tlie  iii-iirntirin>  nf  miKlern  civilization  liad  notdied.    They 
n  II. ik  nliiis.'  Mili-;iaiii-e  is  in  it  when  it  casts  its  leaves.     The 
iii>.  I  111- 1  .iiriiiy  r.r  tlie  dark  age,  had  not  passeil  before  the 
i.ih   lir[i|iir.  Ill  ir~  second  t'orni  was  unified  under  Otho  the* 
ih.  .  I.  \.  Tirii  .  .uiiiry  liail  finished  only  half  of  its  course  w' 
.-',: -.ii- ..■   1.- i^imi  bc;;4n  to  be  reformed  and  consolidate 
:.-.!. j.-[-i,  |.  Ill    l[(!ilc).r.irnl.     These  wen;  the  tokens  and  tl 

I'.il  !!.■■  ■■■I  ■  ii!  \^  Inch  dill  not  exhanst  itseir  in  the  sj. here 
-■■II-    --11  il   u'l^crnm.-iit.     The  energy  of  the   new  life  ■ 

>■'!■■•■    ■    '■"<■  -]-li.i.-.if  ]iiire   ih.iiigiit  which  it  .(iiicken' 
1.1    I   >■  .i:   .:  ;    -f:->Hi..n-   which  it  reli.mied  or  i-reat.-d. 
■  '.    ...  ■    .1'    ■■:■    .ici.-nlli   centiiiy  ;i|.|ilicd   itself  with  ;i 
"      .1-     .    -     ■.-■.■. 1 -iiii..i.sH.-<l  I.I  the -.iiLdy  of  the  ;;rei' 
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in  philosophy  ami  theology;  and  thi8  at  many  c^entera  throaghoat 
weHteru  Kuro[)e.  For  the  ntiidy  of  these  problems  no  better  prei)ara- 
tioQ  was  found  than  the  cnrriculnm  of  the  schools  of  Charlemagne, 
extended  and  develoi>ed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  new  age.  Less 
emphasis,  indeed,  was  placed  on  classical  cnltore  and  more  value  was 
attacheil  to  dialectics  than  in  the  days  of  Oharles;  for  the  great  work 
now  conscioasly  l>efore  the  mind  of  Barope  was  the  organi7.ation  and 
defense  of  tlie  theology  of  the  church  and  its  correlation  to  fundamental 
truth. 

As  a  result  of  this  revival,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
the  universities  of  niediaival  Europe  api>eared.  They  appear  so  sud- 
denly and  lit  so  many  [Mints  that  it  is  difficult,  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
movement,  to  note  the  several  steps  of  their  historical  development. 
They  appear,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  them,  at  Salerno  and  Bologna 
in  Italy,  at  Paris,  at  Cologne,  and  later  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They 
were  substantially  guilds  of  students,  gatliere<l  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
courses of  j^reat  lecturers  on  subjects  either  within  the  limits  of  the 
trivium  and  iiuadrivium  or  without  those  limits  on  subjects  for  which 
the  stu<ly  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium  had  prepared  them;  or  they 
were  guilds  of  lecturers  who  attmcted  students.  On  the  teachers  who 
constitutes!  the  faculty  of  ea<*h  of  these  universities  was  bestowed  by 
the  i)oi>e  or  the  monarch  the  privile^re  Of  teaching,  an<l  this  develo|>ed 
into  the  right  to  grant  licenses  to  teach.  The  license  soon  l)ecame  the 
master's  degree  i  Magister  Studentium),  which  is  historically  the  first 
of  the  decrees  in  the  libeial  arts.'  At  these  universities,  owing  to  the 
necessities  ot  tlie  students,  eolleges  were  soon  established.  These  were 
housi's  ton n< led  by  the  niunifieent'e  of  the  l>enevolent  for  a  s|>ecific 
number  (»!'  scliohirs.  They  were  founded  to  ])rovide  AmkI  and  lo<lging 
and  iMM'soiial  iiistnietion  for  their  inmates,  and  to  give  to  them  a  house- 
hold gov(*rnnH>nt  and  religious  direction  which  might  hold  them  safe 
amid  tht*  temptations  of  a  large  and  fre«*  community.  80  Oxford  was 
established  in  the  twelfth  (*entnry  and  Candnidge  a  few  years  later. 
At  tin*  clnsc  of  the  century  Oxford  was  the  si»at  of  a  university,  and 
early  in  the  tliirteenth  century  the  Kniversity  of  ('ambridge  was  organ- 
ized witl)  a  cliancellor  as  its  <'hief  otlicer.  Around  these  universities 
grew  up  tlic  roMc;ics — as  University  and  Haliol  at  Oxford,  jis  I'eter- 
lionse  and  Pembroke  at  Candnidge — and  the  large  and  InMieticent 
intlu«'nc('  ot  hotli  university  and  rollege  on  the  life  of  Kngland  was 
s4)on  and  widely  recognize«l. 

The  rar]i(*st  coIle<;es  plante<l  in  America  not  only  adopter  I  the  curric- 
nlnm  of  tlic  I  jiropcan  universities  and  nninifeste<i  their  spirit  in  new 

A  il4'L:if<  \\:i-:t  lirtMiHt-  to  t«*jirh.  It  larricil  with  it  th«*  jut  dorcudi.  MH^ter, 
<liM*t«M.  uikI  ]>in|V*»^nr  wtTt*  tit  tiTnt  iiit4*r('}iaii);e:ihle  wonln,  (l**Hi);iintiiiK  (iii«*  >«ho  had 
rr«ei\td  .1  Ii.ffiH,-.  rhf  b;ir)it*liir  wan  u  •student  uiid  iipprciittri'.  Hi*  roilld  teach 
iiihIit  th«-  iiir<«tioii  aiitl  i*iiint  virion  iif  a  iiia«iti'r.  hut  iii>t  indcpendeutly.  StiM  h«* 
had  taki-ii  a  ht4)t  urailuin  townrd  the  uiaHi<*nihi|i  or  fliM-tonite,  uuil  m*  uuiy  1m^  •^aid 
to  ha\e  attaiiit*il  aih>i;ri*<*  nr  hM*u  ura'.ualiil. 
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itioiiB,  Imt  nTv  <lcsceiided  from  them.    AlmoBt  tlm  youngest  of  t}ie 
;;es(>i'<^:iii)brlil{;eiHKiiimanae1,foaQded  in  1584.    From  the  begin- 

of  ito  life  it  wiir  the  home  of  Paritanism.'  Indeed,  from  the 
niiiii;;  III'  th<'  I'liritan  movement  this  was  true  of  the  iinivorsity.  { 
rt-  KnimaiiueH  ollegeexisted,  asMr.  Froudebasaaid,"OiLiiibridge, 
li  Lad  IxH'ii  the  nursery  of  the  reforms,  FL'taineil  their  spirit. 
'II  ('ainbridgo  nlVeiided  the  government  of  EliziUxith  it  was  t^ 
symjwthy  with  Cartwright  and  the  Puritans."  This  sympathy  with  j 
tiiiiisin  on  the  part  of  the  university  at  the  close  of  tiie  >tixt«eutb 
iiry  «-»!«  iiiiiHi  intense  in  Emmanuel.  Prom  Kmmariuitl  came  the 
:  of  the  fiinnders  of  Harvard.  In  this  way,  just  when  Emmimu^ 
'ge  h:ul  jiitssed  the  first  half  century  of  its  ^vistence.  Cambridge 
:ersity  became  tlic  mother  of  the  oldest  of  the  Aijierioan  iiniversi- 

Thns.  iKitii  bei-anse  of  intellectnat   and  reliaimi.-i  sympatliy  and 
lie  ttuxle  of  :i  vittibh- bistortca)  descent,  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
h   hjd    Ion-:  existed  ou  the  l>anks  of  the  Cam  iu    I'.n^land  was 
xlii-ii  ill  tile  new  institution  of  learning  estalilished  oil  the  banka 
le  f'liarh-s  in   New   lOngland.     So  strong  wa^  the  sense   of  their 
blellIle^s  ir.  the  university  in  the  mother  couiitry  and  so  inteuM 
the  feeliii'.'ol  hlsiorieal  relationship,  that  the  founders  of  Harvard 
ip-d   the  name  of  the  village  in  wbioh  the  new  eollege  was  given  a 
ffrom  Newton  II  [o  Cambridge.    The  college  soon  justified  the  hopes 
s  loiiiiileis— the   hopes  especially  of  that  "reverend  and   godly 
rot  leainiii;: "  -loiiTi  Harvard,  who  endowed  it  witli  one-half  of  hto'n 
e  projierly  ;iiid  ttom  whom  it  obtaineil  its  name. 
\Iy  tive  years  later  Harvard  College  bei-ame,  in  turn,  the  motbef 
iiotliet  i'o]](';:t'.     I'orjiist  as  Harvard  trace?:  it-s  uriiiin  t^i  graduated 
iiiTtiaiJU>l.  Val>-  irai-es  its  beginnings  to  the  Kev.  James  L>ier[)Out| 
irvard  ;:radiial>-  i>t~  the  etass  of  Hi81,  and  th<j  Uov.  Abrabiim  Piefr 
a  Ilaivaid  -:t  idii.ile  of  the  ciasHOf  1008.     The  trovernor  <ir  MasBF 
elt-,  I'arl  IW'lliimoiil,  when  addressing  the  genei  ill  court  i  if  theprf 
ill  i>'>W.  tii:ide  this  leniaik:  "It  is  a  very  great  advantage  you  b 
.  i.tliiT  i.r.i\iii.e-,  thai  your  youth  are  not  i)nt  to  travel  forlear' 
lia\'-  till-  iiiii-i—  ;it  their  doors.**     It  was  not  only  the  disadvai 
-t.iipi  I-  u  tiirli  tilt-  .■-lublislLinent  of  Harvard  College  overcame 
iti-.eh.n.T.L;;.'   .il-i  wiiic^h  tlie   noiieonforminfr  aubjeets  of 
i;;i  .1;    Hi. It    n:ii<'  ^iiHeted.  of  inaliility,  because  nonconform 
I  II..  .idv.itii  .-.-  .-f  Ihe  i;iiglish  universities.     Still,  distanc 
r.j..ii_    I  .1  ii:-.idv.iiit;i;;i'  in  I'oniiefticiit.     At  the  close  of  the 
••.:  ■  •■■.:.<v  ;   ■  ii.-  |.n|. Illation  of  the  New  Kiit,'land  colonies  b 
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to  100,000;  and  already,  in  the  colony  of  Oonnecticut,  with  a  i)opulation 
of  15,000,  the  nee<l  of  an  institution  of  liberal  learning  was  deeply  felt. 
Like  the  founders  of  the  college  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  those  roost  active 
in  founding  Yale  College  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  most  of  them 
graduates  of  Harvard.  In  Dexter's  historical  sketch  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, he  says  tliat  — 

tradition  dcscribeH  a  meeting  of  a  few  Connecticut  pastors  at  Brauford,  the  next 
town  east  of  New  Haven,  aboat  the  last  of  September,  1701,  and  implies  that,  tocoo- 
•titute  a  company  of  founders,  those  then  met  gave  (or,  probably,  for  themselves  and 
in  the  name  of  their  most  active  associates,  agreed  to  give)  a  collection  of  books  as 
the  fonndatiou  for  :i  college  in  the  colony. 

The  college  charter  clearly  indicates  that  the  end  intended  to  be  secured 
by  the  establishment  of  Yale  was  that  which  had  led  to  the  founding 
of  Harvard  and  the  universities  from  which  it  was  descended.  Full 
liberty  and  privileges  were  granted  to  the  undertakers  "for  the  found- 
ing, suitably  endowing,  and  ordering  a  collegiate  school  within  His 
Majesty's  colonies  of  Connecticut  wherein  youth  may  be  instructed  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  who,  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  may 
be  fitted  for  public  employment  in  the  church  and  civil  state."  During 
the  same  year,  1701,  the  trustees  under  the  charter  held  their  first 
meeting,  and  Yale  College  began  its  great  and  beneficent  career. 

Harvard  and  Yale,  with  the  Virginia  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  last  founded  by  a  royal  charter  in  1093,  were  the  only  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  important  respects  they  were  alike  in  origin  and 
aim.  Kacli  of  them  arose  among  a  homogeneous  j)eople.  Kacli  was  the 
college  of  a  people  compacted  by  common  religious  beliefs  and  common 
modes  of  worship,  by  common  social  customs  and  ideals.  Each  was 
the  colle^ic  of  but  a  single  colony,  separated  from  the  other  colonies  by 
distance,  i)y  its  special  government,  and  not  seldom  l)ycontlictiiig  inter- 
ests. ICach  was  a  <*oMege  l^orn  of  the  needs  of  the  religious  communion 
which  was  united  with  the  state;  and,  what  it  is  specially  important 
to  notice,  ca<'h  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  colonies  8t4K)d  separate 
from  one  another,  each  colony  valuing  most  highly  what  was  distinctive 
in  its  constitution,  and  cons<*ions  only  of^  a  loose  union  with  the  other 
colonies  tliron;:h  the  common  government  across  the  sea.  Fiach  came 
into  existence  years  before  the  colonists  began  to  realize  their  unity 
as  Americans  and  to  be  conscious  of  their  attection  for  a  common 
country. 

The  i'onditions  under  which  the  fourth  American  college,  the  college 
at  PiMM'tton,  was  born  gave  to  it  in  imiK)rtant  respects  a  ilitVerent 
<*liaracter.  It  was  not  the  college  of  an  established  church.  It  wasnot 
the  colic;:**  of  a  single  colony.  It  wasnot  the  college  of  a  iK»oj)le  sprung 
from  a  single  nationality.  It  sprang  cmt  of  the  life  of  a  voluntary  relig- 
ious commnnmn  which  had  spread  itself  over  several  colonies,  and  which 
united  a  large  p4»rtion  of  their  i>eople  in  common  aims  ami  mtivities; 
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it  sprang  into  being  at  tbe  time  when  Americans  were  beginning  ] 
(roiisi-ioiis  III'  their  unity  ns Americans,  iuid  wlieii  tLe  »entimeiit  of'  1 
ittisiii  for  11  i-ii[ciii[)n  eouutry  was  l>egii>riiiig  to  t^iergize  in  united  \ 
\fa\  iirtioiK  III  tliid  way,  at  itsbirtb,  thix  I'oiirtli  American  rollef^e  j 
iiiipresM-d  iipiiii  it  n  national  and  Ameritviii  cliamrter  whicii  it  hax 
t'  lost,  nliirli  lias  hugely  determined  its  [lutroiiage  and  its  tmlicy,. 
ivliirh,  liming  tlie  war  of  independence  jukI  the  period  of  eonstitn- 
,1 1'liiiMtrm-tiiiTi  I'tillowing  the  war,  enabli'il  it  to  render  great  aud 
al  s<-rviies  to  the  I'liited  Statea. 

t'  niiiMte  •'olmiii-'.  unlike  New  England,  were  nettled  by  people^ 
iig  diti'cring  •rccdM  and  xiining  from  several  tiationalities.     Wheir, 
and  West  .Icrscy  were  united  in  1702,  ilie  provinireof  New  Jersej 
wl  l»y  the  union  lontained  15,0(HI  soals.    Tliia  population  was  mac* 
aiiilyot'  Kiiglisli  I'rienda.of  New  England  I'nritaiiH,  andof  Prwt 
iiH  fi'iiii  St'iiihnid  and  Ireland.    Tbe  Heltlers  increased  rapidly; 
when,  in  17:i>>.  the  province  sought  an  ailminintDitioii  ilistiurt  fro 
iif  New  York.it  i-ontaine4l  not  less  than  4(1,111111  people.    Theconqae 
e«-  York  liy  Ilie  llritisli  liatl  introduce*]  into  that  city  and  thecoloi 
liiili  it  lii'l.)Tit;ed  a  mixed  population.    The  province  iif  Pennaylv 
or;;aTii/ed    Uy  tlic  lilieral    constitution  called  "The  holy  ezpe 
,"  h;ido]n-ned  its  vast  territory  to  English  Friends,  (lemians of 
rmeil.  l.ut1ii'T';iii.  ;<ri<i  .Vinibaptist  churches,  aud  I'resbytertaus  1 
ijortli  oi   hi-hiiicl.     The  wave  of  immigration   from  Presbyte 
IT.  oil  truiiliing  the  American  shore,  spread  itself  more  widely  1 
ithi-r.     Siotili  Irish  Presbyterians  were  to  be  found  in  New  T 
vw  .li'i-'iy.  Ill   ri'iiiisylvania, and  in  the  tioiitheru  colonies.    ' 
yiillii-d   ili>-nis<'lM's  with  each  other  and,  in  the  middle  co^ 
till'  Piiiilah  M'ttU'ts  from   New  England.     This  alliance  b€ 
Miiiili  lii-li  anil  ilie  New  Knglaiid  Puritans  gave  to  the  Pre 
Clinrcli.   Iniiii  the  lieginiiing,  what  may  be   called    propel 
riiaii  a-  iii-(iij;;iii-.hcd  from  a  New  England  <)r  Seotch-lrisb 
Till'  |>i--li>  ii  ly  of  i'hiladelphia,  organized  as  early  as 
liy  -I'M'ii    iiiiiii-liTs,  rcpi'i'seiitcd    at   least  four   sonnee 
liai  jMipiikiTiuii.      In  1717  a  synod  was  formed  with  tbe  thl 
1 1.  >  ..I   I. .in;;  I -I. I  ml.  riitliilelphia.  and  Newcastle.    Thisoi 

«,i-  Ml  I   -t ji  ~i  IiofkI  hciweeii  a  large  |iiirt  of  the  growin 

11  III  :i..'  :li.ii-  .ulinitiiiig  rolonies.  It  united  them  in  i 
i-li.  li  ■■  .-i_'li[  rii-i'ilii-r.  oCten  anil  at  stated  times,  theiiT 
■i-  ill  I'. I  :.i  .  il.-ii:yiMrn..fK;ist.ii-rscy.  «liowercgrad 
.....;..;  -I  ,,■-.  .11  .1  lli.-Si-i.ti-li  Irish  ministers  of  Pennsylvi 
«i.i,  1  .  :  ■:..(.■.  -  ,it  (il;i-;;.i«  or  Kdinbii. gh.  Miel  and  CO 
\ ;,    I- ■:.    iiii'i  :li'u  rrtniti  In  tiicir  |>aiislics,  currcspoi 
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leaders  for  the  rapidly  forming  comnmnities  were  often  mentioned,  for 
tbe  reason  that  they  were  deeply  felt  The  conviction  soon  became 
strong  and  well-nigh  unanimoas  that  these  needs  coald  only  be  supplied 
by  a  college  for  the  middle  colonies. 

II.  TlIK  ORIUIX  or  THB  COLLBOB  OV  NBW  JKBSBY. 

In  presenting  the  origin  of  Princeton  Oollege,  one  can  best  begin  by 
repeating  the  Htatement  just  made,  namely,  that  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  far  the  strongest  bond  uniting  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  southern  New  York,  East  and  West 
Jersey,  and  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  organized  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  It  constituted  for  these  people  a  far  stronger  social  tie 
than  the  common  sovereignty  of  (treat  Britain,  for  this  sovereignty 
was  manifested  in  different  forms  in  the  different  colonies;  and  except 
in  PennMylvania,  where  the  proprietary's  spirit  of  toleration  had  fair 
play,  it  neither  deserved  nor  received  the  affection  of  the  colonists.  In 
an  important  sense  the  British  rule  was  that  of  a  foreign  i>ower.  The 
New  Eiiglanders  in  East  Jersey  were  settlers  under  a  government  in 
whose  adniinistnition  they  had  no  share.  Far  from  controlling,  they 
could  with  ditlicnlty  influence  the  i>oliticai]  action  of  the  governor  and 
his  council.  In  southern  New  York  the  Dutch  were  restive  under  the 
Knglish  d(»mii)atioq.  In  New  York  City  and  on  Long  Island  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  New  England  Puritans 
on  one  hand,  and  the  English  Episcopalians  on  the  other,  were  often 
severely  strained ;  and  it  was  only  the  latter  to  whom,  on  the  whole,  the 
King's  representative  was  at  all  friendly.  In  Pennsylvania  there  were 
Knglish  l^'riends,  (lernians  who  had  been  inviti'd  by  Penn  to  settle  in 
the  eastern  c*ounties  of  the  province,  and  Seotehlrish  Presbyterians. 
The  last  named  immigrants  lande^l  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  large 
numbers  and  took  up  farms  in  the  rich  valleys  betweiMi  the  mountain 
ranges.  From  tlie  **  Irish  settlement**  at  the  union  of  the  Delaware  and 
the  Lelii;;li,  where  the  city  of  Easton  now  stands,  to  Harris  Ferry,  on 
the  Susiiuehaniia.  now  tlie  capital  of  the  State,  there  were  many  Pres- 
byterian ((niiiiiunities;  and  from  these,  in  turn,  moved  new  emigra- 
tions to  tlie  ;^n'eat  valley,  called  the  Cumberland  Valley,  north  of  the 
Potomac,  ami,  south  of  that  river,  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

These  tli tie!  in;;:  populations  formed  segregated  communities  in  each 
of  the  rolonio;  and  the  atVection  felt  by  them  for  the  common  govern- 
nit*nt  of  (iieat  Britain  iK'ing  weak,  the  middle  coh>nies  were  not  held 
to;;ether  b.v  tlie  feeling  of  a  common  national  life.  Itut  a  religious 
unit»n.  eml>r:it-ing  a  considerable  number  of  settlers  in  eu<'li  of  the  prov- 
inces, was  rapidly  growing:  and  this  religions  union  was  to  exert  an 
important  and  continually  increasing  influence  lM>th  inunifying  the  colo- 
nies and  in  making  America,  and  not  a  country  a<'ross  the  sea,  the  obitH.*t 
ot  the  d(M*)H*st  patriotic  atltH'tion.  This  religious  union  was  the  Pres- 
terian  Church.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  middle  colonies  and  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  had  secure<l  a  visible  unity  when,  in  17<Wi  or  ITCM), 
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pantiii-A  aDil  <.-biir('hes  were  organized  as  a  presbytery.  Tonchiug 
nAT3ftt-r  of  this  or^aiiizatiou  tber«  lias  been  a  good  deal  of  debate. 
khf-tlierfiiniK-iloii  tbe  model  of  the  Kugli--)bprfsbyteriala8sociatiuii' 

rhat  of  tlie  iniire  highly  opecislued  Sr-olcli  presbytery,  the  proa- 
■y  of  fliihidelpliia.  as  it  was  popularly  eiilled,  i'liniished  a  me-aiifiof 
laii'in  and  of  interchange  of  idests  among  tiie  Rnglish-Hpeakiiiff 
yni*-n  who  were  scattered  along  tbe  Atlantic  coast  from  Oa]>« 
IfH  to  Montauk  I'oiiit.  Into  this  new  eccleaiastitnl  urganizatiOH 
i-ame  the  Sew  Ihiglaud  congregations  of  liast  .lersey.  By  17^ 
■reitbyteriaiiCliitn-h  was  composed  of  (Icnuan,  Dutch,  Scotch- 1 riabt. 
Sew  Hnglaiid  elements, 
e  rapid  growth  of  the  popnlatioE,  the  neetl  of  new  churches,  soSf 
ipportnnities  uttVied  to  organize  them  impreijscd  oti  the  Presbyte^t 
nitiiiHt4-r.-4  of  tliiit  day  the  need  of  an  increase  tit  their  own  rankM 
i>  iniglil  tit'  di-priided  upon  to  organize  the  material  elemeota 
/aiioij  ill  the  ni-w  <  iimmnnities;  but,  .just  as  it  was  at  an  earlier 
in  New  l-jiglnrnl.  the  duty  of  providing  religious  tciiehers  for  tlrt 
Ic  wa«  hirgily  li-l't  til  the  ministers  already  at  work.  Fraacis  ' 
I'liiii-.  tlie  first  Presbyterian  minister  to  i-ome  Irom  Ireland  to 
rir;i.  g:ivi-  cxpics-ioii  to  bis  anxiety  on  this  subject  in  letters  writ- 
t<i  IiirrcaMe  .Matliir,  of  Boston,  and  to  correspondents  in  Inslaud 
London.  In  nspoiiNe  to  calls  from  the  settlers  some  miniatera 
•  Irom  Ni-«-  llri^'laiid  mid  others  from  Ireland,  but  the  supply  VM 
nun  iH-iiii:  .iiii;!]  [■•  the  demand.  As  the  churches  multiplied, 
iKtl  [(ff-livli-ry  was  ilivided  into  several  presbyteries,  and 

•  ■i;::iiii/<-i|  ■,i>  a  synod.     And  the  nieuibers  of  the  synod,  beooBlll 

■  .lif.tiiiitl\  ((niscious  of  their  mission  to  their  common  couDl 
n   to  .icit^iti'  rhr  ijuestion  of  their  indepeudcnoe,  in  rea|)eat 
-tt'iial  r<l(i<  Mtioii,  of  Imth  <ireat  ['•[itaiu  and  Sew  England. 
ij-  ;i^i(,i(i..ri  liiil  lint  terminate  in  itself.     A  few  ministers,  unwil 
ai(  loi   .<  il.-ii^iji  III  action,  opened  private  schools,  in  which 
liT  till'  IiIht.iI  .in-:  iiiKl  to  the  students  thus  prepared,  who  di 

w    MMilir-  III  iliviiiily.  they  olVered  themselves  as  precept 

i-ily  tlii-M.  .|,|,-  ill  Ijchalf  of  liberal  education  were  taken  by  tl 
l'ii--h>i.-iiaii  iiiiiii-tiTs  of  New  Jersey  who  iifterwiirds  became 
t\M.|.M-iii.;ii-.'!  rriiici-toti..Toriatlian  Dickiiisimof  KlizabethtOWI 
\^iiMii  I'.iiii..p1  N.u;irk.     Siillanoiher  l'resliytori;iii  minister,WI 

l.rii;.  nt,  .,j<rii.'<i   ;i   ]irjv;itc  s<*boi)l  destined  to  become  tap 

■  ■:'  ,il  :i,.,ii  li  .    -,  i I  of  cither  llirkiiison  or  Unrr.     This  wa« 

'  ..;!-_.   .r  i..-  I  .-ik^i.r  ll.c  Neshamiiiy. 

,  I'.HM   r.  ii',.ii;  u:i-  l„,iii  11,  Ireland  in  11173.  \Vc  owe  to  the  in' 

■  It,.  Ml    |i;    I  ■,,!..: --.our  1,1  low  ledge  of  thi- lad  that  he  wiisgradui 
..  I  ir\.  t-  t\  ..I  I  .Iiiil.ii]-li..luiy  11,  lt;0."i.-     He  WHS  admitted  to 

!•  1-  in   ri,.-  ,  liiiii'li  of  hvlarul  by  the  bishop  of  Mown  in  17( 

t  '..  >.ii-  1  u.  1  ".L- outlined  a  priest.    Thongli  an  Kpiscopali 
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he  was  related  by  blood  to  Ulster  Presbyterians,  and  he  married  the 
dangliter  of  (xilb^rt  Kennedy,  the  Presbyterian  pastor  of  Dundonald. 
His  father-in-law  had  suffered  daring  one  of  the  persecatious  of  the 
noncom  for  mists,  and  the  story  of  his  hardships  may  be  responsible  for 
Tennent*8  renunciation  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  At  all  events,  ^^  after 
having  been  in  orders  a  number  of  years  he  became  scrupulous  of  con- 
forming to  the  terms  im|K)sed  on  the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  living,  and  there  being  no  satisfactory  prospect  of 
usefulness  at  home,  he  came  to  America." '  He  landed  at  Phila<lelphia 
with  his  four  sons  in  171G.  Two  years  later  he  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  The  committee  to  whom  his  application 
was  referred  were  satisfied  with  his  credentials,  with  the  testimony 
concerning  him  of  some  of  the  brethren  connected  with  the  synod,  and 
with  the  material  reasons  he  offered  for  *Miis  dissidnting  from  the  estab- 
lished cluin;h  m  Ireland.''  These  reasons  were  recorded  in  the  synod's 
minutes,  ad  futuram  rei  memoriam,  he  was  voted  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  ^Hhe  moderator  gave  him  a  serious  exhorta- 
tion to  continue  steadfast  in  his  holy  profession."'  After  laboring  at 
East  Chester  and  Hedfonl  in  New  V<n*k,  he  removed  in  1721  to  Penn- 
sylvania. an<i  t<M>k  charge  of  two  congregations,  Ben  Salem  and  Smith- 
fiehl,  in  the  eounty  of  Bucks.  Five  years  later  he  accepted  a  call  to  a 
congregation  in  the  same  county  at  a  point  afterwards  called  the  Forks 
of  the  Neslianiiny.  Whether  a  church  hail  been  organizetl  before  his 
arrival  ean  not  now  be  iiositively  determined.  A  house  of  worship  was 
built  about  1727.  Here  he  lived  for  twenty  years,  during  sixteen  of 
whieh  he  was  actively  engaged  as  the  pastor  of  the  church.  His  fier- 
sonality  is  not  well  enough  known  to  enable  one  to  draw  his  i)ortrait 
even  in  cnitline.  Two  things  concerning  him,  however,  are  well  known, 
his  religious  and  missionary  zeal  and  his  exceptional  attainments  in 
classical  learning.  ''While  an  orthcMlox  cre^^d  and  a  decent  external 
conduct,"  writes  Archibald  Alexander,  ^^were  the  only  iM>ints  n\}ou 
which  iininiiy  was  ma4le  when  i>ersons  were  admittAMl  to  the  communion 
of  the  cliurrli  and  wliile  it  was  very  much  a  matter  of  course  for  all 
who  had  he^n  hapti/ed  in  infancy  to  be  receiveil  into  full  communion  at 
the  pro|MT  aj^'e."-  this  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Tennent.  The  evangelical 
spirit  wiiicli  iMirniHl  in  themenibius  of  the  lioly  Clnbat  Oxfonl  inllamed 
the  pastor  of  Neshaminy.  lie  desired  as  communicants  only  the  snb- 
jtH'ts  of  a  ronscicKis  sui>ernatural  ex|K.*riencc.  When  Whitefiehl  first 
visited  Piiiladelphia,  Mr.  Tennent  called  uiM>n  him  atonce  and  they  soon 
became  intimate  friends.  He  admired  WhitetieUrs  oratory,  and  was  in 
full  synijiathy  with  his  methoils  as  a  revivalist.  Whitetield  cordially 
reciprocated  T(*nnentV  friendship,  lie  found  no  one  in  the  colonies  in 
whos<*  ctiiiipanionship  he  was  more  strengthene<l  and  comforted.  He 
s|N*nt  many  days  at  the  Forks  of  the  Neshaminy,  and  it  is  to  his  Journal 
that  wc  are  indebted  for  the  best  description  of  the  log  college. 

Wehfit.  r.  1 1  iNt.  Pn*».  ( 'liurrb.  p.  lilUi.  •  L(»i;  (^ille)(i>.  |».  'SA. 
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lUiam  Teuut-iit's  deep  seuse  of  tbe  vb1d«  of  a  libenil  education,  I 
r«ir>-  (••  «-\tt-ii<l  iis  benefits  to  his  four  sons,  liis  determination  to  j 
be.  -^  far  .IS  lit-  tiiight  be  able,  the  destitatioii  of  ministers  in  tha'l 
i-h  vitli  uhii-b  tif  vm  connected,  and  bis  ^lubition  to  propajfate  J 
wii  view^  of  preiuthiug  and  of  the  ruligioos  lifp,  led  biin,  soon  »Hw  [ 
elt1«mf  [it  at  Nesbatniny,  to  open  a  school  <~>r  libernl  learning  aD<l  1 
ivinity.  His  ootisiu,  James  Logan,  secretary  of  the  province  of 
tsylvaniu,  c-ivf  liiiii  for  this  purpose  50  acres  on  Xeahaininy  Creek. 
e  he  r.tis<il  »  lot;  building  as  a  study  for  hi^s  pupiU.  It  was  aa  I 
ble  »■<  tbf  I'Hbiii  •>!'  reeds  and  stubble  which  Abelard  bnlU  for  him-  I 
tl  Nii;!i'iit,  and  wbicb  was  made  famons  by  the  Hocking  of  ntudentfl  1 

Paris  til  \tv:.iv  I  he  words  of  the  master.     -'The  pince  where  the 
1^  men  study  now."  writes  George  Whitefleld  in  bis  journal, 
-■ini<-iM)>c  i'hI1''>1  rill'  <  ■illi'^i-.     It  i»  a  lug  huuite,  about  2"  IVnt  lnog,  and  nuar  ai 
liroKl;  u'kI  Imtiii'  it  t.'».'ii]l>l<^'t  the  ai'hoolit  of  the  old  )>r<>pliets.      Fair  that  Iholl 
alioii.   win-   iiii^iu.  ^iml   tlial  they  nought  uot  great  things  lor  tbemielvM,  SM. 

fr.ini  ill. 1 1  jiafi.i^-'  iil  Scriptilrfi  wherein  we  lire  tiilil  thut,  nl  the  fensl  of  tbv; 
•f  lliir  |iru|ilii'i-.  iihi'  iiT  iheiii  [>iit  i>li  the  put,  whilat  the  otbera  went  to  felch< 
li--r)>~  mil  III  il«-  lii-lil.     From  tlim  <1«Bpi«ed  place  ■even  or  ei|j[ht  miai«t«n  of 

h.i'.  ■■  l.ii>  ly  tii^i  II  -I'm  fiiTlli,  tiiorr  ar<'  iilmost  ffady  to  lis  sent,  and  ft  foandk-; 
■.HUM  l..'ii>;.- I.ml  im  'lii-iti^lriK'tion  of  many  othern. 

II'  aiHiiilscif  tli<'  \<>\:  i-ollege  are  "the  Hhoi-t  and  simple  auiialsof  the 
."     Its  lifi-  n:t-  liriel',  and  of  those  wbo  studied  there  we  posaess 
Kiiiplfi.'  list.     Mi.-ii  of  the  ministers  of  ['eiuisylvania,  while  they 
ulily  n-;,'.iriii-d    ii  with  fear,  s]>oke  of  it  with   contempt.     WhWIJj 
iciil  ilii-d  ]|i>  ijiio  I'Kiitinned  bis  work.    The  building  has  long  sinoi^ 
yitl  uv  bwii  (U'Siroyed.  and  its  site  within   the  ."lO  aures  is  nota 
ly  known,     lint   ihi-  work  done  by  the  li>;;  college  was  a  greatj 
L.     1Vnni-iil  •■onviiiieii   the  I'resbyterians  of  the  middle  colonieAf 
thfy  need  iml  imd  oiitrht  not  to  wait  upon  (Ircat  Uritaiu  and  New 
land  li'i    an  i-iliu  at<'<l   ministry;    and   through  his  juipils  aod  tbf 
Is  ot'  lii-^  i>n|iil-.  In*  <lid  more  than  any  otht'i   man  of  his  day  ' 
rov  •'ii-t<iiii'4  \i|iii')i  were  as  bonds  to  the  chnreh,  and  to  teach  h 
linn  tli.il  •vani.'rliiMl  feeling  and  missionary  /.eal  were  neeessai 
.hill  t1i>'  iiii-.~ii>i]  lit  liis  rommnnion  in  the  growing;  colonics.     "' 
I. Ill]   T.  iHi.  r;r  .iS'ivi-  all  olhers  is  owiii^'  the  prosperity  and  eula 
1  .11  li,.-  I'll  -!iMir:,,ii  Clinrch."' 

urn  lii:-  -i  i 1  ii  i  r  .■  -iadmi1.-d  lite  four  sons  of  tlio  elder  Te- 

ii"t  .1  ii-  \  iitii.  ;  -  \\  iin  lii-i'aiiii-  emiiK'iit  in  the  rhnrch ;  some  i 
.:.r,.r!  ..h  A  r-,  (h-...i.iy  lit.- of  I'rinc-ton  Colk-f.-e,  and.  bef 
.<     V.,-  '.I  r  11..)...-  imiiidi'is  of  institutions  like  the  one  froi 
|..r^■.     'iiii'.i;   ;i,i'..    «a- ;'aniiiel   Itlair,  who  established 
.  ■  ■...1  .i!  I  mS-  M.niiii...i  N.'H-  Londonderry,  where  John 
■'-m;-  :    I    j. ..-■..:  nl  ilii-  iJurk  ('linr.-li  in  Ni-w  Yoik  <'it 
.-.    !■:      .I'-..,--    ii.inii,    pi. -id.-. il.   and    William     Marlr 
.-  ~i'. .,:.,,  ■■..■,,  I■l■,,ll-^l^alli..,  "i-i.-eilii.Ml.-d.      hid.-.'. 
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said  tbat  by  nothing  in  the  high  oharaotor  of  the  log  college  education 
more  Butisfactorily  evidenced  than  by  the  attainments  and  eflSciency  of 
Samuel  Blair  and  his  brother  John,  n]>on  both  of  whom  Tennent  had 
imjiressc'd  his  religious  views  and  his  xeal  for  the  higher  learning.  No 
less  distinguished  than  the  Blairs  was  Samuel  Finley,  who  succeeded 
Davies  as  president  of  Princeton  College.  That  he  was  one  of  Ten- 
nent's  students  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  proliable. 
Tennenf  s  school  was  in  existence  when  Finley  came  firom  Ireland  to 
Philadelphia  to  continue  his  studies.  There  was  no  other  school  near 
at  hand  at  which  students  for  the  ministry  were  educated.  That  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  any  list  of  Tennent^s  pupils  is  not  proof  that 
he  did  not  attend  the  school,  for  no  list  pretending  to  be  complete  is  in 
existence,  lie  united  with  Tennent's  presbytery  and  was  licensed  by 
it.  When  he  becranie  a  pastor,  he  opened  a  school  like  the  log  college.' 
And  during  all  his  life  he  supixirted  the  distinctive  views  which  were 
associate<l  with  Tennent's  name.  What  Samuel  Blair  did  at  Fagg's 
Manor  in  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Finley  did  at  Nottingham  in  Mary- 
land. He  founded  a  seminary  for  classical  study  and  for  the  training 
of  ministiTs.  How  iuiix>rtant  its  career  was  is  shown  by  the  fiust  that 
^^at  one  time  there  was  a  cluster  of  young  men  at  the  school  who  all 
were  atterwards  distinguished  and  some  of  them  among  the  very  first 
men  in  the  country.  Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Benja- 
min Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  brother.  Judge  Jacob  Hush,  Eben- 
ezer  Hazard,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  the  Bev.  James  Waddel,  1>.  1>.,  of 
Virginia;  the  Uev.  Dr.  McWhorter,  of  Newark;  Col.  John  Bayard, 
spe;iker  ot'  the  house  of  representatives;  Governor  Henry,  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  Rev.  William  M.  Tennent,  of  Abingt4>n,  Pa.^*  l^ess  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  temper  of  the  [>rincipal  was  the  school  of  another 
pupil,  'lohn  Roan,  of  Derry. 

The  ministers  edueatetl  in  these  sch<K)ls  soon  showed  themselves 
equal  t4»  positions  in  the  eolonies  usually  <»ccupied  by  griuluates  of  the 
8<'ottis)i  universities  or  the  New  Kngland  colleges.  And  it  was  their 
suec-ess  whirh  led  the  synml  to  take  aetion  in  IT.'tO  looking  to  the 
estahlislinient  of  a  eollege  for  the  whole  church.  In  that  year  an  over- 
ture for  erect ini;:  a  seminary  of  l(*arning  was  presented  to  the  syniNl. 

Till'  •*.mi<m1  iinaiiiiiMHiKly  approved  th«*  tlehi;;ii  tif  it,  uii«l  in  unliT  to  arfoiiipliiili  it 
flid  iioiiiiiiitt*«  MfHsr^*.  lViiilH*rtoii,  I^irkiiiHon,  l*r(>Ki»,  nml  Auderwiu,  two  of  whirh^  if 
ihi'V  'ail  >••-  |iri>v:iil«Ml  iipun.  to  lieseut  to  Kiiru|i«  to  ]iro8«'(iit(«  thin  fitt'uir  with  ]»ro|>er 
«Iir(*«  tioiiH  Viitl  ill  itrilt-rto  do  this  it  in  upiNdntfd  thut  tht*  roiniiiittce  of  tho  syuml, 
Willi  (-niii'«|Miiii!t'iiiit  rioiii  fvrry  ]ir«*Nl>yt«rN ,  meet  in  rhilad«'Ipliiit  tho  third  WiHlni'S- 
day  t»t'  Aii^ii^t  ii<*xi.  And  if  it  1>e  found  u(M*e88ary  that  Mr.  lVnil>erton  should  ^o  to 
Koxttiit  |iiir*<uaiit  to  thiH  driti^n.  it  is  onlertnl  that  the  prehhjtor}*  of  New  York  supply 
hi**  puipit  tliiriiiK  Iiim  ahH«n«-e.- 

Two  ot  the  coniniittee,  Messrs.  Peniberton  and  Dickinson,  were 
native^  of  N4*\v  Kngland;  PemlN'rt4>n  was  gnwluatetl  at  Ilar%'ard  and 

l.o>^  <  oiii'^i ,  ]ip.  :{itr».  'Mn\.  -  K«*cordM  oi  th»  l*rt*r«byt<*nan  Church. 
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.ins4iD  at  Yalf.  Dr.  Anderson  was  from  St-oMand  and  Mr.  Cross 
from  Irelutiil.  The  committee  at  ouce  enlt'i'i!<l  ujioii  ita  duties,  bat  'J 
leriod  iliil  not  favorttie  proaecation  of  tliu  scbeiue.  "While  thBC 
3iiti«e  concluded  ajKin  calling  tlie  wholu  syuod  t^ogfltlier  for  the  J 
>o3e  of  i)rosecutint{  the  overtnre  respecting  a  spniinary  of  learning,  1 
tbe  uar  breaking  out  between  England  and  Sp^iin,  the  calling  of 
(vnoti  was  oinitteil  and  the  whole  affair  laid  aside  for  tliat  time."' 

wax  the  last  lejrislative  action  taken  upon  the  subject  by  tbe  I 
e<l  church.  Ihul  the  synod  founded  a  college,  it  i.s  not  probable  1 
Princeton  would  liave  been  selected  as  its  ^ite;  and  had  Princeton  •] 
I  Bele<'ted,  tbe  institution,  by  its  official  relation  to  the  ohurcbf 
Id  have  had  a  i-lianicter  and  career  very  diH'erent  from  those  of  the  ij 
ege  of  N'ew  Jersey.  % 

It  11  eontli<t  now  began  within  the  synod  which  led  to  its  divlaion  I 
•  42.    Tho  ronflict  and  the  resalting  division  were  due  to  the  activ-  J 
if  two  pariiea  holding  opposing  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  vivid.J| 
:hius  exi>erieiiees  and  of  preaching  designed  immediately  to  calll 
I  reli^rious  roritVs.'-ion,  and  as  to  the  learning  requisite  for  admiasiori  v 
u-  ministry.     On  tlie  one  hand  was  tlie  party  of  (he  log  college.     A.W 
licr  .if  iis  ;:i;tiiu:ites  and  friends  bad  been  erected  into  the  presbj-^t 
ijf  New  Ii]  Mti^u  i.k.    Tliia  presbytery  had  license<l  John  Rowlaiid^j 
iilent  of  tilt'  l<>^'  i'<ilk'};e.  and  hatl  intruded  him  within  the  honndwB 
II-  ini'sliyti'iy  of  i'liiliulelphia,  in  violation  of  a  rule  of  the  aynod^ 
lie  s.\  mid  linil  t:ikt'n  action  that  no  candidate  for  the  ministry  littV^ 
only  a  juivute  t-dui-ation  itbould  be  licenswl  by  any  presbytery] 
I  kui-Ii  •iitKliilaie's  learning  had  been  i>assed  npon  by  a  commiCtedO 
>int<'il  for  Dial  piiriHi.sc.    The  synod  ado|ited  a  resolution  whiolu 
111-tcri/eil  till'  |>n-sliytery's  conduct  as  disorderly,  and  admouishe^V 
liri->b>  teiy  ii>  aMiiil  "such  divisive  courses'"  in  the  futui-e.     Hore^V 
.  ilii-   s\ii<<i|    rriiisi'd   to  reeugni>^e   Itowhmd  as  a  minister,  aom 
rid  biiii  III -ulmiit  to  the  examinations  for  those  who  had  only  M 
ati' '  .iiLiMriMM.     Till'  nicmtiers  of  the  presbytery  of  Xew  Hruuswi^' 
■   iii!iii-i-ly    iiidi;;iiant.     They   asserted    that   the   synod's  actio' 
ittii  s.iii.n-ly  ii|iiiii  tlie  character  of  the  training  received  at  t' 
...l!i'-r:    ;h.i!    11    -liowi-d  the  synod  lo  be  absolutely  blind  to 
::m(i.  iii-.-ii-  1,1   ilii-  ;.'iii«-tii{r  colonies;   that   it  was  an   undesp 
ikc  ,i'liii:iii-!i  f.-il   III  the  man  who,  more  intelliKently  and  fait' 
1  ,in^  ..ili-i  iuMii-i.tof  (he  church,  bad  labored  and  sin-riht 
IT.  1.-  -:  ■  i.i-M.  li  .111.1  lh.-..I..-ical  cilneation,  and  lliat  it  h 
;■,     :.    t^,.    -..r,..il-  ^wiilii!  .i|ii«)>ition    to  vital   relit,'i.in.     Tin 
,.■■■  ^>lJl.  h  .1  :   .i  ..ni>  ..r  the  synod  lieloii-ed.  was  recruited 
,    -ii.    >...-,  I,  !:,-!,    ,l..i-y  ..f   Pennsylvania,      lictween   t' 

!.-  -■ I  ;(..    |.'.  -t,>i,.iy  ..f  New  York,  led  by  Dickinson 

..■,       U  l,.,r  V  .■  rN.ii,iiiT-..f  New  Vi.ik   presbytery  conld 
-1   |..,.i:  .■,;>.     :i,.'\  .lid.     Itm  th.-coiitliet  from  lis  b."'i' 
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too  bitter  to  be  composed,  and  it  was  made  more  bitter  by  the  visit  to 
Americ*a  of  George  Whitofteld  and  the  participation  of  the  log  college 
and  New  Hnuiawick  men  in  Whitefleld's  revival  measures.  A  division 
of  the  synod  was  inevitable.  It  took  place  in  1742.  The  presbytery  of 
New  York,  though  separating  in  that  year  firom  the  synod  of  Philadel- 
phia, did  not  at  once  unite  with  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 
But  negotiations  for  such  a  union  were  soon  begun.  In  1745  the  union 
was  etiectod,  and  the  synod  of  New  York,  tbrnied  by  the  union  of  the 
presbyteries  of  New  York,  New  Brunswick,  and  Newcastle,  the  latter 
made  up  wholly  of  Log  College  men,  was  constituted. 

This  syiKHl  of  New  York,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  union  of  the  New 
England  clergymen  and  of  those  who  were  immediately  connected  with 
the  college  on  the  Neshaminy  or  who  sympathized  with  the  aims  and 
measures  of  its  founder.  During  the  three  years  intervening  between 
the  division  of  the  church  and  the  formation  of  the  new  synod  of  New 
York,  many  conferenc*es  were  held  and  letters  written  on  the  subject  of 
a  college.  Owing  to  this  schism  it  was  imiMssible  for  those  now  con- 
nected with  the  synod  of  New  York  to  take  part  in  founding  that 
^^  seminary  of  learning"  which  in  1739  the  undivided  synod  had  deter- 
mined t<>  organize.  The  adoption  of  the  log  college  as  the  college  of 
the  synod  was  not  favorably  regarded  for  several  reasons.  It  was  ux> 
far  from  New  York;  it  was  within  the  limits  of  the  other  synod;  its 
plan  was  t<K>  narrow;  and,  liesides,  the  elder  Tennent  died  the  very 
year  of  the  organization  of  the  New  York  synod.  The  work  of  the 
log  rollege  was  over.  Moreover,  large-minded  leaders  like  Dickinson 
and  Hull'  wante^l  a  rollege  organize<l  on  a  plan  tar  larger  than  that  of 
the  Nesliainiiiy  school.  Nor  were  they  at  all  dis[M>se<l  to  wait  for 
syn(Hli(*al  action.  The  rliaracter  of  the  clerical  promoters  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  .lcrs(\v,  their  training,  and  their  actual  liehavior  make  it 
not  only  credible,  but  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  if  a  eollege 
subje^'t  to  the  supervision  of  a  church  Judicatory  was  ever  l>efor<'.  their 
minds,  it  was  thought  of  only  to  be  n'jei'ted.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Dr.  Maclean,  the  historian  of  the  college,  they  ^Mnost  probably  neither 
sought  nor  desiixnl  the  assistance  of  the  syn<Nl.** 

HesiHes  this  underlying  indisiN>sition  to  invoke  e^'desiastical  action, 
there  were  s)HH*ial  treasons  at  this  time  for  not  allowing  the  subject  to 
be  br<»ught  before  the  syncKl  for  discussion.  There  were  a  few  in  the 
sytKNl  of  New  York  who,  hoping  for  a  reunion  of  the  divided  church, 
might  propose  c<N)peratit)n  with  the  syncNl  of  Phihulelphia  in  the  sup- 
[N»rt  ot  the  coiU^ge  which  the  latter  syntHl  was  e\|XH*ting  to  o|)en  at 
New  London,  in  Pennsylvania,  (rilbert  Tennent's  op|M>sition  to  any 
lar;:e  plan  had  to  l>e  antici]>at<Ml,  for  he  had  always  expresse<l  a  prefer- 
ence toi  private  and  l<»cal  schools.  And  Samuel  HIair,  who  was  con- 
ducting sncceNsfully  an  acailemy  at  Faggs  Manor,  could  scan^ely  l>e 
expected  to  favor  any  S4*heme  which  would  end  the  work  to  which  he 
had  given  his  life.     Cousideratinns  like  these  dotormine<l  the  clerical 
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of  East  and  West  Jersey  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  fact  that  Andrew 
ilaiiiilt4»n  was  a  uative  of  Scotland  led  him  to  look  with  favor,  cer- 
tainly with  less  opiMisition  than  that  dispiayetl  by  either  Lord  Cornbury 
or  Governor  Morris'  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  colonies.  His  sou  John,  himself  i>erhaps  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
shared  these  views  and  feelings.  At  all  events,  he  granted  the  peti- 
tion and  signetl  the  charter.  This  was  the  first  college  charter  con- 
ferred in  America  by  the  independent  action  of  a  provincial  governor. 
The  charter  of  Harvard  was  the  act  of  the  legislatnre  of  Massachnsetts; 
that  of  Valo  the  act  of  the  legislatnre  of  Connecticut;  that  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  was  granted  immediately  by  those  sovereigns.  The 
precedent  made  by  Acting  Governor  Hamilton  was  followed  by  other 
governors,  and  its  propriety  was  never  afterwards  oiBcially  questioned. 
Indeed,  it  was  never  publicly  questioned  except  in  a  newspaper  contro- 
versy,  in  wliich  only  private  and  irresfionsible  opinions  were  expressed 
by  writers  who  did  not  even  sign  their  names. 

The  namo  of  John  Hamilton,  therefore,  should  be  given  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  any  list  of  the  founders  of  Princeton  University.  He 
granted  the  tirst  charter;  he  granted  it  against  the  precedent  maile  by 
the  governor  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  executive  chair;  and  he  granted 
it  with  alacrity,  certainly  without  vexatious  delay.  What  is  more 
remarkable,  at  a  time  when  Episcopalian  governors  were  ill-disposed 
to  grant  to  Prt*sbyterians  ecclesiastical  or  educational  franchises,  he— 
an  K[>iscopalian — gave  this  charter  to  a  board  of  trust  compose<l  wholly 
(»f  nienil^ers  of  the  Presbyterian  Chun*h.  Though  the  son  of  a  gov- 
ernor, and  a(*ting  as  a  royal  governor,  he  made  no  demand  that  the 
government  be  given  a  substiintive  part  in  its  jidministration;  and 
thou«;1i  granting  the  fninchise  as  governor  of  a  single  province,  he 
gave  it  to  a  board  of  trustees  in  which  four  provinces  were  represented. 
Foi  the  times  in  wliii:h  he  lived,  his  conduct  evinces  exceptional  large- 
niindeiln(\sK.  It  ap[R')ars  to  have  pn»ceeded  from  the  conviction  that  a 
company  of  reputable  gentlemen,  of  whatever  C-hristian  communion, 
an<l  ho\\e\er  widely  their  liomes  might  he  separated,  wlio  wen*  willing 
to  ^ive  their  time,  money,  and  hibor  to  the  founding  and  maintenance 
ot  a  eoHe^e  of  lilH'ral  learnin;r  for  men  of  all  classes  of  belief,  must  be 
Worthy  of  the  <-onti(lenci*  and  protection  of  the  soverei;;n  ]N>litical 
]H»wei-.  It  lias  already  Ikhmi  shown  that  the  projtvtors  c»f  the  college 
impressed  uiMin  it  an  unsi'ctarian  character  by  declining  to  si'ek  the  aid 

I.<)r«l  ('••nilHiry  iind  (;overtior  Morrin,  though  tliey  wen*  Uoth  opjkmmhI  Ut  noiicon- 
fniiiMHtK.  wen*  alik«*  in  iiMthiii);  eln«'.  The  latter  uii  mtire  thuu  one  orrasicm  opiNMed 
vi<:nriiii'«i\  ihf  iorni<»r*M  tyranny,  (iovernor  Morrin  wiia  on  tht»  whoh'  an  »4lmirnble 
govi  rnoi,  .in<l  ah  to  hin  opIM>^itiuIl  to  the  charter,  1>r.  Maclean  maken  the  following 
reuiurk  :  "  In  thiH  matter  the  frieodn  of  the  t*hnrch  [of  Kni^lamlJ  were  in  nil  prob*- 
bility  no  nioie  iinreaeonahh'  than  the  DiHseuterit  theiuM>lv«n  would  have  be«*u  hail  their 
reti|>ertivv  rontUtionH  been  re%'enuMl.  It  wan  rt*s«r%tMl  for  those  ni»t  eonneeted  with 
eMtahliHhfd  rhuiehi*M  to  he  lilN*ruI  uunded  and  rexaidful  of  the  riKhtH  of  otheni.** 
(Hiiit<»rN  of  thf  ('ollege,  Vol.  I.  p.  i'A.) 
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or  to  permit  the  oversight  of  the  Presbyterian  synod;  and  that  never- 
theless its  ('Oiitrol  by  Presbyterians  representing  four  colonies  made  it 
of  necessity  an  intercolonial  institution.  It  is  but  just  to  the  memory 
of  John  Hamilton  to  add,  that  legal  eii'ect  was  first  given  both  to  this 
religiously  liberal  proposal  and  to  this  national  outlook  by  the  signa- 
ture of  an  acting  royal  governor  who  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Unfortunately,  the  first  charter  was  not  recorded;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  impossible  to  compare  its  precise  language  with  that  of  the 
second.  But  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  August  13, 1747,  published 
an  advertisement  of  the  college,  which  contains  the  first  charters  sub- 
stance. In  this  advertisement  it  is  stated  that  the  charter  named 
seven  trustees,  the  four  clerical  founders,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Ebe- 
nezer  Pemberton,  John  Pierson,  and  Aaron  Burr,  and  the  three  lay 
founders,  William  Smith,  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  and  William 
Peartree  Smith.  To  these  original  trustees  was  given  full  power  to 
choose  five  others,  who  should  exercise  equal  power  and  authority  with 
themselves.  The  five  chosen  were  the  Rev.  Richard  Treat  and  four  cleri- 
cal representatives  of  the  Log  College  interest:  Samuel  Blair,  Gilbert 
Tennent,  William  Tennent,  jr.,  and  Samuel  Finley.  The  charter  con- 
stitutes the  trustees  a  body  corporate,  with  full  power  to  act  as  such, 
and  to  convey  their  power  to  the  successors  whom  they  might  elect. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  however,  no  acts  or  ordinances  for  the 
government  of  the  college  could  be  passed  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey;  and  provision  is  dis- 
tinctly made  that  no  person  shall  be  debarred  of  any  of  the  privileges 
oi  the  college  on  account  of  any  speculative  principles  of  religion; 
but  ''those  of  every  religious  profession  have  equal  privilege  and 
advantage  of  education  in  said  college."  The  charter  gives  to  the 
trustees  and  their  successors  the  power  to  give  any  such  degrees  as 
are  given  in  any  of  the  universities  or  colleges  in  the  realm  of  Great 
Britain.' 

Whether  in  their  respective  preambles  there  was  any  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  charters,  no  one  knows,  and  it  were  idle 
to  conjecture.  So  lar  as  appears,  the  scope  of  the  institution,  its  edu- 
cational desio^n,  the  methods  appointed  ibr  fulfilling  this  design,  the 
powers  of  the  governing  board,  the  degrees  to  be  granted,  and  the 
entire  i'raniework  of  a  college  or  university,  as  set  forth  in  the  second 
charter,  were  set  forth  in  the  first,  with  the  same  precision,  in  the  annie 
order,  and  in  the  same  general  language.  The  second  charter  was 
sought  by  the  original  trustees  or  suggested  by  the  governor  and 
agreed  on  by  both,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  trustees,  to  intro 


'  Reprinted  in  the  Princeton  Colle«fe  Bulletin,  February,  1891.  Mr.  William  Nel- 
son, to  whose  studies  of  the  early  history  of  the  province  of  New  Jersey  both  tbe 
State  and  university  are  indebted,  brought  it  to  tlie  notice  of  the  facalty;  bat  for 
him  we  should  not  now  know  the  names  of  all  the  lirst  trustees. 
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cluce  into  tbe  board  representatives  of  the  provincial  govenuuent,  to 
give  to  other  religions  oommnnions  a  share  in  the  administrationy  to 
secure  the  favor  of  civilians  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  make  the  lay  trus- 
tees equal  in  number  to  those  who  were  clergymen.  These  statements 
indicate  the  only  changes  that  were  made.  It  was  proposed  to  grant 
to  four  members  of  the  council  of  New  Jersey  seats  in  the  board 
ex  ollicio.  The  proposal  was  rcyeoted.  What  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  its  adoption  no  one  can  tell.  It  might  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  development  of  the  college  as  an  intercolonial  or  national 
college  and  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  a  local  or  provincial  institution. 
But  this  is  not  at  all  certain;  for  a  similar  provision  in  the  charter  of 
Yale,  as  amended  in  1792,  did  not  prevent  its  growth  into  a  great 
national  university.  It  is  not  iiossible  to  say  in  whose  minds  the 
changes  in  the  charter  severally  originated.  We  only  know  in  a  gen- 
eral way  of  the  ft*iendly  correspondence  and  conference  between  the 
original  trustees  and  the  governor,  and  of  the  governor's  expressed 
desire  to  give  to  the  college  a  new  and  better  charter. 

In  changing  the  constitution  of  a  corporation,  either  the  charter  may 
be  anienileil  or  a  new  charter  may  be  granted.  Why,  in  the  case  of 
the  college,  the  latter  method  was  adopted  is  not  i)erfectly  clear.  It 
may  be  that  this  was  regarded  as  the  more  convenient  method,  or  that, 
even  if  not  so  convenient,  it  was  thought  either  safer  or  more  honor- 
able, or  both,  to  hold  a  charter  from  a  royal  governor  than  to  hold  one 
from  a  president  of  the  council.  Possibly  some  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  government  in  issuing  the  first  charter  were  irregular,  or  possibly 
some  of  the  steps  necessary  to  l>e  taken  were  omitted.  Three  facts  are 
significant:  No  mention  of  the  charter  of  1740,  so  far  as  can  now  be 
as<*ertained,  was  made  in  the  council's  journal.  In  17r>5  the  first  char- 
ter was  attiicked  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  and  a  reply  by 
a  friend  of  the  college  was  published;  but  in  this  reply  the  first  char- 
ter, far  from  being  defended,  is  ])r(mounc4Hl  ** probably  invalid,^  and 
the  tone  of  the  note  is  one  of  felicitation  that  the  legality  of  the  col- 
lege rests  securely  on  the  charter  of  1748.  In  the  same  year  the  tru.s- 
tees  presented  an  address  to  the  governor  who  gave  the  second  chart(*r, 
and  they  welcomed  him,  not  only  as  patron  and  benefactor,  but  as 
f(»uii(l(M*  a]s<». 

These  facts  Justify  and  almost  comiK'l  the  iH'lief  that  the  conviction 
was  general  that  a  cloud  rested  on  the  rollege^s  title  to  its  franchisi's, 
which  conhl  be  l>est  removed  by  an  absolutely  new  charter.  Hut  they 
do  n(»t  warrant  the  statement  that  the  first  charter  was  imiK>tent  and 
void.  It  was  actually  o|)enitive  until  the  new  charter  was  granted; 
antl,  had  it  not  been  su|>er8e4led,  it  would  have  continued  o|MTative 
until,  challenged  in  the  courts  of  the  province,  a  decision  had  l)een 
rendered  against  it.  Many  of  the  official  acts  of  governors  and  legis- 
latures, if  tested  in  the  c<uirts,  would  be  held  illegal,  and  S4)me  of  them 
so  illegal  as  Ui  be  invalid.     Unt,  never  being  challenge^l,  they  have 
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I  juBt  iiH  |Hiu^nt  iiH  if  tbey  had  complied  with  »vi?ry  [^oii^titutional 
and.  Tilt'  lirot  rtiarler  of  the  college,  ia  its  s[ihbre,  had  certainly 
he  iHiteiiry  which  acta  of  the  kind  just  destM-ihed  have  in  tlieir 
•res.  ^lortKtvei'.  we  have  not  at  this  late  day  kiiowledge  enotigh  of 
facts  of  the  ca^e  to  assert  with  couHdcuce  what,  if  the  case  had 
i.tritnl,  the  decision  of  the  court  woahl  have  been.  And  even  if  it 
:l  tiow  be  sittisl'iu-torily  proved  that,  of  the  Hteps  necessary  to  be 
n,  enouffh  were  omitted  to  make  it  certain  that  the  first  charier 
Id  have  been  adjudged  illegal,  it  never  was.  On  the  other  hand, 
a''  ;:raiited,  it  was  anuounced,  the  college  was  advertised  ami 
leil  on  its  basis,  and  it  was  called  nu  "iufaut  college,''  and  one  to 
■fttlopted,"  by  the  very  governor  who  granted  the  new  uharter. 
it  eveul>esu]>]H>se<l  that  Acting  Governor  Hamilton  in  granting  the 
I'hiirtcr  was  guilty  of  uidawfnl  usorpationof  jinwei'.  I>ouis  XVI II 
rded  Na]H)]e<>ii  I  a.s  a  usurper,  and  Charles  11  ao  regarded  Oliver 
iiwcll.  Ittit  n.-itlier  the  Bourbon  nor  the  Stuart  king  held  that  the 
ihifc  Kraiitfil  under  the  government  of  bis  predet-essor  were  for 
rea-j>M  null  ;ni<l  void,  (lovernor  Belcher  and  his  council,  for  rea- 
rn'l  kiLi>"ii  lo  ns  but  satisfactory  to  themselves,  granted  a  new 
ti-r  in->tiM>l  III'  ^ttneiiding  the  old  one;  but  that  is  no  reason  at  all 
akiii^;  a  ]>i>siti<iti  vvliicli  wonid  compel  the  removal  of  the  name  of 
iih;in  iMi'kJiisiiii  irorii  the  list  of  the  presidents  and  the  name  of 
J  H^t3l>ll1llll  I'riijii  llie  list  of  the  founders  of  tlie  college.' 
i>-  Viu  Min  y  in  ili>>  otlice  of  governor  was  lilleii  by  thu  appointment 
MTot'  .Iriiiailiaii  Helcher.  tiovernor  BelcherwasLi  native  of  Matua- 
.etts.  I(is  tatli'-i.  a  man  of  large  estate,  had  been  a  njemherof  the 
Jij('i;il  tiiiimil  lit*  tli;tt  province.  The  son  w!ih  gnidiuited  at  Har- 
iii  h'lKi.  rpiiit  liis  graduation  he  visited  t'urope  as  a  (gentleman 
■rtitne.  ami  •^[niii  six  years  in  Great  Britain  -uid  oii  the  Continent. 
»-a- n-ii-iviii  at  ilii-Conrt  of  Hauover,  where  lie  made  the  acqnaint- 
•  ii  Siipliia,  rii.-  ^itiiestress  of  those  electors  who  became  kings  of 
latKJ.  On  III-  J  •turn  to  Boston  he  became  a  merchant.  In  1729  he 
a|>iH'iiit<''!  iIk'  aL'i-nt  in  Kiigland  of  the  colony  of  MH-^sachusetta, 
III  i:;i'  ir.iMMini  iif  the  colony,  an  otiice  he  ret^iined  until  1741. 
ii]_  h:- ..■liiiiiK-ri.itJoM  Ilc  WHS  iiclively  interi'ste<I  i[i  Harvard  Ool- 
11>   tool,  .>i!iaiita-c<i|'  the  o])|iot'tnni  ties  his  position  gave  him  to 
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pnimote  what  lie  believed  to  be  itii  welfare.  He  was  not  only  an  alum- 
nus, but  uH  ii^overnor  of  tlie  colony  lie  was  a  member  of  the  boanl  of 
overseers.  His  inflaenee  seems  to  bave  iNseu  exerted  to  compose  the 
(litliculties  between  the  two  ecclesiastical*  parties  which  at  that  period 
\v(»re  struggling  for  the  control  of  the  institution.  He  was  a  man  of 
intellertual  sympathies  and  religious  character,  and  had  been  cultivated 
by  travel.  Such  a  man,  coming  to  New  Jersey  as  its  chief  executive, 
would  be  disix>sed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  new 
seminary  of  leaniing.  He  would  easily  be  intereste<l  in  the  project  of 
the  seven  graduates  of  New  England  colleges  who  were  among  its 
s]K>nsors. 

Governor  Belcher,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  Jersey,  in  August, 
1747,  began  to  think  and  write  about  the  college.  As  early  as  October 
of  that  year,  having  received  from  President  Dickinson  a  catalogue  of 
the  institution,  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pemberton,  then  pastor  in  New 
York,  expressing  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  come  to  Burlington 
and  ''lay  something  before  the  provincial  assembly  of  New  Jersey  for 
tlie  service  of  our  infant  college."  Especially  interesting  is  the  gov- 
ernor's statement:  ''I  say  our  infant  college,  because  I  have  determined 
to  adopt  it  for  a  child,  and  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  and 
establish  so  noble  an  undei'taking.''  Indeed,  he  wrote  no  les9  than 
three  letters  about  theeollegeon  the  same  day:  That  to  Mr.  Pemberton 
already  ({uoted;  one  to  Jonathan  Dickinson,  whose  death,  unknown  to 
the  governor,  lia^l  occurred  the  day  before,  and  one  to  Mr.  William 
Peartree  Smith,  of  New  York,  in  which  the  phrase  *'our  infant  cmllege^ 
is  repeate<i.  A  week  earlier  he  had  written  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Walley,  of  l>oston.  in  which,  siMUiking  of  the  college,  he  expresse<l  the 
opinion  that  Princeton  was  the  best  situation  for  it,  and  added;  '^I 
believe  tliat  the  trustees  must  have  a  new  and  l)etter  charter,  which  I 
will  give  to  them/*  Indeed,  until  the  mmmukI  charter  was  granted,  on 
September  l.'i,  1748,  no  one  seems  to  have  shown  a  gnniter  interest  in 
the  institution  than  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  details  of  the 
second  riiarter  wrre  the  subject  of  corres|M>ndenee  and  of  rnHpient  con- 
ferences between  himself  and  the  original  pnmiotei*s.  One  important 
question  discussed  was  the  permrns  to  1k^  name<I  as  the  board  of  truste4>s, 
the  hoard  to  whicli  the  prof^erty  of  the  college  was  to  be  intruste<l  and 
which  wa>  to  jiossess  plenary  |K>wer  in  administnition.  The  interests 
ot  rcli<;ioii  were  cared  for  by  reiipiMiinting  the  clerical  trusti*es  under 
the  tir>t  rliartcr.  except  Jonathan  Dickinson,  who  had  died,  and 
Saniiie!  Finlt^v.  and  by  adding  four  others.  All  of  the  four  were  nieni- 
bcis  of  tiie  syncMl  of  New  York,  except  David  Cowell,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Trenton.  When  the  division  of  the  chundi  took  phice  Mr. 
Cowell  took  the  side  of  the  synotl  of  Philadel[>hia,  but  he  was  not  a 
violent  partisan.  Indeed,  he  was  always  a  warm  friend  of  Samuel 
Davies,  and  did  much  afterwards  to  inducre  Davies  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  ctdlege.  Thn*e  *'log  college**  ministers — (rilbert  Tennent, 
William  Tennent,  jr.,  and  Samuel  Ulair — who  were  trustees  under  the 
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rst.  are  named  in  the  necond  charter.    The  new  clerical  tmatees  wei 

II  ;i4-tivr  pastors. 

(Governor  Belcher  desired  to  associate  the  institation  closely  with  th 
tate.     For  eleven  years  he  had  been  governor  of  the  colonies  of  Ne^ 
lanipsliire  and  Massachusetts.    He  was  always  disposed  strongly  t 
ssert  the  right  of  the  State  to  a  large  place  in  all  great  projects  ha^ 
ig  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  people.     It  was  this  habit  of  assertini 
is  dignity  and  anthority  as  governor  that  first  led  to  unfriendly  reli 
itions  iH'tween  himself  and  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  final), 
iumhI  his  dismissiiK  as  it  was  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  privat 
Nsourees  in  tiie  snpiH>rt  of  the  dignity  of  his  office  during  his  offlci 
fe  in  liis  native  province  that  seriously  reduced  his  fortune.     His  c 
N<|M)n(h*nce  8h<»ws  his  belief  in  the  high  value  of  the  services  wh 
4  governor  he  <  ould  render  to  the  new  college,  and  it  was  quite 
iH'ping  witii  liis  views  and  previous  conduct  to  propose  that  not  oi 
le  governor  <»r  the  province,  but  several  of  his  council,  should 
K  othrio  iiieinl>ers  of  the  corporation.    The  last  clause  of  this  propo 
M  t  wjiii  sireimous  and  successful  opi)osition.     Whether  the  Bast  J 
•y  and  Nfw  York  trustees  under  the  tirst  charter  opposed  it,  it  is  i 
j»vsil»U'  jMisitiveJy  to  say.     Whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  1 
I'litlciiiei)  who  roinposed  the  council  as  at  that  time  constituted,  it  ^ 
ini>a)>ly  no  part  <»t  their  original  design  to  give  a  place  to  the  offic 
lenient,  aii<l  thry  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  to  form  no  other C4 
irtioii  with  the  State  than  that  which  binds  every  corporation  to  1 
overiiinriit  wiiitii  rreated  it.     The  strongest  opposition  totliepropoi 
>  give  i4»  tin*  Stati*  any  share  in   the  administration  came  from  t 
■ustti-^  wlio  represented  the  log  college,  and  especially  from  Goverr 
ieli  Ih-r'-*  intimate  friend  (iilbert  Tennent,  then  the  pastor  of  the  S* 
rid  PreshyHTJaii  (Mmrehof  Philadelphia.     Even  the  innocent  provisi 
Lit  roust  IT  uttMl  iIm'  governor  of  the  i)rovince  ex  officio  president  oft 
Olid  of  ti  ii^t«MS  \v:is  intrcKlneed  against  the  earnest,  indeed  somewfa 
Hlignaiit,  jfmoii>tiance  of  Mr,  Tennent,     At  last  a  compromise  w 
ladf.      riit*  ^ov«'i nor  4»f  the  province  was  made  ex  officio  the  preside 
t  tin-  hoard,  ami  four  members  of  the  council  were  named  as  trustee 
lit  tilt-  l.itT.  :  \\«M<*  not  nanie<l  as  members  of  the  conn<'il.     They  W€ 
|.I.ointr.i  a-  •  iiiiiMiit  <-itlzeiis  of  the  province,  and  their  names  appe 
I  ilit'littNi  ii<»t  .IN  coaiicillors  but  as  individuals. 
I:  I-  '•<  Ml.    j.»\«i!ior*s  interest  in  the  college  that  we  must  attribu 
•         I..!    •     I     T    i>   inrorporators  of  three  eminent  civilians  of  Phil 
!}•       .      I    .    •[:.••  laymen   in  the  board  under  the  tirst  charter  we 
:•       -   '  t    \.   \    \  Mik.      These   were   retaine<l,  but   Philadelphia  w; 
ii     '     II  li    !i uiiImm.     TIh'V  weie  tli^  Hon.  John  Kinsey,  former 
:    •      _.  •  .     1      tiid    it    this  time  rliief  justice  of  Pennsylvania;  tl 
!    ;  ■  I  •!    >iii!>|»en.  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  M 
•      III    i;!.    in   ♦Miiiiient    private  citizen.     *-In  the  preparation 
I   N        -i\-  Ih.  ^I.l^l»•aIl.  ••  (Governor  Helciier  sought  Chief  Justin 
-•  .  -   i<i;.».  .1  1.1  j.lariMl  it   in  hi"-  hands  for  revision  before  submi 
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ting  it  to  the  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  for  his  approval.  In 
making  these  appointments  Governor  Belcher  sought  for  the  college 
not  only  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  interest  also 
of  its  largest  religious  communion.  Both  Chief  Justice  Kinsey  and 
Judge  Shippen  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

The  charter  which  names  these  trustees  recites,  as  the  occasion  of  its 
grant,  a  jietition  presented  by  sundry  of  the  subjects  of  the  King, 
expressing  their  earnest  desire  that  a  college  may  be  erected  in  the 
]>rovince  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  province  and  others, 
*'  wherein  youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,"  and  that  these  petitioners  have  expressed 
tlieir  earnest  desire  that  those  of  every  religious  denomination  may 
have  free  and  equal  liberty  and  advantages  of  education  in  the  said 
college,  any  different  sentiments  in  religion  notwithstanding.  In  the 
name  of  the  King,  therefore,  it  is  granted  that  there  be  a  college  erected 
to  l>e  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The 
trustees  are  constituted  a  body  politic,  and  after  the  provision  is  made 
that  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  province  of  New 
JtTsey,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  a  trustee,  the  original  corix>rators  are 
name<l.  The  charter  was  read  in  council  on  the  13th  of  September, 
having  previously  been  examined  by  the  attorney-general,  and  issued 
on  the  next  day,  the  14th  of  September,  1748. 
Including  the  governor,  there  were  23  trustees.  Of  these  12  were 
1  ministers  of  the  gospel,  all  of  whom  were  liberally  educated.    Six  of 

them  were  graduates  of  Yale,  3  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  and  3 
received  their  training  under  the  elder  Tennent  at  the  liOg  College.  Of 
the  lay  trustees,  Jonathan  Belcher  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  and 
William  Sniith,WiUiam  Peartree  Smith,  and  Peter  Livingston  at  Yale. 
The  four  members  belonging  to  the  council  of  the  province  of  New 
Jersey  were  John  Reading,  James  Hude,  Andrew  Johnston,  and 
Thomas  Leonard.  Andrew  Johnston  was  elected  treasurer.  Three  lay 
trustees  were  from  New  York  and  three  were  from  Pennsylvania.  Two 
of  the  trustees  lM4onge<l  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  one  was  an  Epis 
eopalian.  The  governor  was  born  of  Puritan  parents;  in  his  younger 
nianh(K>d  he  was  devout  and  active  as  a  Puritan;  later  still  he  was 
tlioronghly  in  sympathy  with  Whitetield  and  the  Tennents,  and  in  the 
liisr  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  nieml>er  of  the  Presbyterian  Chur(*h  of 
Kli/.ahethtown.  The  remaining  trustees,  whether  laymen  or  ministers, 
\\«*ie  ronntH.*te<l  with  the  Presbyterian  (?hun^h.  The  names  of  two  that 
ii|>|H*ai'  in  the  first  charti'r  do  not  api^^r  in  the  se<*ond :  The  Rev.  Jona- 
thaii  Dickinson,  who  had  died,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Finley.  Why  tlu* 
latter  was  not  reap|>ointe<l  is  not  known.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
|M>se  that  a  clergyman,  who  was  afterwanls  elected  president  of  the 
rolle;;e,  was  at  this  time  {lersona  non  grata  to  the  governor,  the  c<mncil, 
his  former  colleagues,  or  the  new  trustees.  It  is  more  than  pnibabie 
that,  not  l>eing  strong,  already  burdened  by  the  cares  of  both  a  parisli 
and  an  aciulemy  iu  Maryland,  and  living  at  a  long  distance  from  U\vt 
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f;e.  he  felt  himself  unable  to  endare  the  fatigaes  of  travel  o' 
roads  to  the  necessarily  frequent  meetings  of  the  board, 
w  lK)ards  of  trust,  having  in  view  the  purposes  for  which 

creat^MJ.  have  been  more  wisely  organized.  In  their  sever^;^ 
res  it8  members  were  all  men  of  standing.  Many  of  them  ha<^ 
uly  shown  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  some  of  them  wer^^ 
ent.     In  the  persons  of  the  trustees  three  of  the  middle  colonies^^ 

two  chief  eities,  three  religious  communions,  commerce,  the  liberaf 
*ssions,  and  the  royal  government  of  the  province  in  which  the 
f^e  had  its  home  were  represented,  and  all  who  had  a  share  in  its 
inistration  were  unite<l  in  the  earnest  puri>ose  to  make  it  worthy 
s  franchises. 

le  charter  of  I74s  is  today  the  charter  of  Princeton  University, 
IS  l»een  amendcvl  in  but  a  few,  and  these  not  important,  particulars. 
eful  for  Ills  ;:rant  of  the  charter,  the  trustees  in  1775  addressed 
»rnor  Hehher  as  not  only  the  patron  and  benefactor  of  the  college, 
its  ••fouiMler. '  As  has  been  shown,  he  was  deeply  solicitous  for  . 
tlfare,  and  as  ;:o\  ernor,  citizen,  and  Christian  rendered  to  it  great 
roiispiciioiis  sei  vices.  Hut  the  title  "founder''  applied  to  him 
isively  is  n<»t  deserved,  and  in  itself  is  not  happy.  It  is  certainly 
erited,  if  it  is  t<>  1m*  interpreted  asexcludin;?  either  his  predecessor, 
I  Hamilton,  or  i'lesident  Jonathan  Dickinson,  from  sharing  equally 

him  the  iionordiie  to  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  nniver- 
Atter  all.  to  s|»eak  of  the  "founder''  of  a  university  is  to  employ 
'tajihor.  And  it  is  not  by  a  figure  taken  from  among  forms  which 
'  n»»  life,  even  thnu;:li  it  be  a  noble  and  spacious  building,  that  the 
a<t«*r  an<l  career  ot'  a  university  can  be  best  exhibited.  To  obtain 
(ieqnatc  symbol  we  must  rise  into  the  realm  of  life.  It  is  scarcely 
ative  to  say  that  a  university  is  not  a  mechanism,  not  even  an 
tic  acliievcfiiiMit.  l»nt  an  organism.  And  this  is  true  of  Princeton. 
.in;:  >rcjl,  \vlio>i'  hi^li  descent  we  can  trace  through  Yale  and  Har- 
,  tliroii;:li  tin  Lo;,'  College  and  Edinburgh,  through  Cambridge, 
mi.  and  Tai  i^.  )» ark  to  Alcuin,  and  the  school  of  Egbert  at  York, 
lil.iiitrd  Immc  wJNidN  and  with  prayer.     We  shall  better  state  the 

and  sli.ill  niMi.  n«arlv  credit  ea<h  benefactor  with  the  service  he 
»M»»i     t   u«    rttu^r  to  say:  *^These  men  or  this  man  founded  it;'' 

^ii.il  I   ■>.!  \    III  <-;♦•. id  : 

''1   .      •:  •       \  i;«i««l   it.  in«*ii  rlieri**ln*<l  jiinl  iKniriHlii'd  it,  and  men  threw 

-J     »      ■«     f    t  li.    '  oTiiiiinii  ami   tli«'  statute  law.      All  the  wliilr  it  ^ri^^ 

_     •      t"  .  I  _:  1 /iii:^'   jilea  whirh   int'ornM'd  it.      F<»r  t  ho  same  reason 

•  .       -  •-        ■■'''  .«ii«l   l)»Tamt»  a  mother  of  cnlirj^es.     And   veur  by  year 

.  :•  •iii-\   •.':I1    ar»*.  wri*'    toi    the    healinj.j   and    the   vipor   of  the 

^  N   - 1 1:  \  I  n»Ns  IN    IMF.   khjhtiknih   <  F.N  I  r  icy. 


'    :  : -■  «     .(rf«  :       ixin^^  Immmi   ;:ranted.  the  trustees  took  measures 

•     •••iiirt_     T      1.    rMJlr-r.      In   tlieii    annonncenient,  made  on  the 

<d    I  .'.r ii.ii  > .   17}7.  ijjcv   promised   thai    it    shonld   be  open   to  the 
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public  in  May.  Neither  its  presiding  officer  nor  the  place  where  in- 
Htniction  would  be  given  was  named,  but  on  the  27th  of  April  they 
were  able  to  say : 

Thf  tru8t<H'8  of  the  ColUf^  of  New  Jeraey  have  appointed  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
l)ickiii84>n  pr«>Hident  of  said  college,  which  will  be  opene<l  in  the  fourth  woek  of  May 
ii«'\t,  lit  Kli/abetbtowu,  at  which  time  and  place  all  persons  suitably  qualified  may 
Uat  iidiiiittiMl  ti>  an  academic  education.* 

No  reoorclB  remain  firom  which  can  be  ascertained  the  number  of 
Htudentfl  during  this  first  session.  In  1748,  however,  0  students  were 
gianttHl  the  degree  of  bachelor.  ^*It  is  morally  certain,'*  says  Dr. 
Maclean,  ^^  that  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  been  in  training  ander  the 
8U|)ervi8ioii  and  instruction  of  President  Dickinson.''  One  was  Richard 
Stockton,  afterwanls  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Dickinson's  work  as  president  was  very  brief.  It  began  in  the  fourth 
week  of  May,  1747.  He  died  before  the  first  week  of  the  following 
October  had  closed.  The  man  to  whom,  as  much  as  to  any  single  per- 
son, the  college  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  for  the  high  ideas  which 
informed  it,  and  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  church  and  state  in 
its  establishment,  was  permitted  only  to  launch  it  upon  its  career.  We 
|M>8se8s  no  account  of  the  curriculum  to  which  we  can  appeal  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  degree  granted  to  these  first  graduates.  Their  title  rests 
solely  ui>on  the  fact  that  they  had  imrsued  with  credit  a  course  which 
•lonatlian  Dickinson  and  Aaron  Burr  esteemed  adequate  for  the  first 
degiee  in  the  liberal  arts.  President  Dickinson  was  their  principal 
iiistriictor.  lie  had  the  iissistance  of  the  liev.  Caleb  Smith,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  the  pastor  at  Newark  Mountains,  and  later  one  of  the  most 
useful  trustees  ol*  the  college. 

Mr.  Dickinson  died  October  7,  1747,  and  the  following  notice  of  his 
death  and  burial  apjieared  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  Dr.  Ilat- 
lic'ld,  the  historian  of  Elizabeth,  sup]>oses  it  to  have  been  written 
by  tlie  K('v.  10)>enezer  Peml>erton,  of  New  York,  one  of  his  associate 
founders: 

On  WtMliit'mlay  iiiorniiiK  laat.  alniut  4  o'clock,  died  herf».  of  a  pleuritic  illnvsH,  the 
eiiuiifiitiv  IcumhmI  uikI  pioiiH  ininiHter  (it*  the  goh|»el  aud  preeidcnt  of  the  ('«>llef;e  of 
New  .IcFM  \,  tlic  Ki*v.  Mr.  Joiiathuii  IHckineoti,  in  the*  sixtieth  year  of  his  a^^e,  who 
hud  hvvu  p.isdir  tit'  the  Kir^t  Prvshyteriaii  Church  in  thin  town  for  nearly  forty  years 
and  \v:iH  thr  '^htT\  and  Joy  of  it.  In  him  conspiciiouHly  apfieartMl  tlutae  natnrul  and 
ari|iiii<'i(  iiMiiitI  and  Hpiritual  endownieutH  which  coniititute  ii  tnily  exadlent  and 
'aluahlf  man.  a  innnX  .scholar,  an  eminent  (livine,  and  a  HeriouH.  devout  ( 'hriHtian. 
Ill-  \\  a*«  ::r«atl\  a«Itirn<*d  with  the  ^iftH  and  ^raron  of  the  Heavenly  Master,  in  the 
li;:iir  \vli«  leni  he  appeiir4*4l  aH  a  star  of  a  suiterior  hrightoees  and  intluence  in  the  orb 
ill  tlie  •  hurrh.  u  hirh  has  Hu^tained  a  great  ami  unspeakable  loss  in  his  death.  He 
w  a*«  of  iiiirtiniiiion  and  very  extensive  UHefulness.  He  boldly  appeared  in  the  defense 
of  tli«-  ^n-at  and  important  truths  of  onr  m<N4t  holy  religion  and  the  gospel  doctrines 
ot  the  fiei'  ami  sovereiKn  grace  of  c;od.  He  was  a  zealous  pmfesMir  of  gtNlly  practice 
and  gtHlly  livinu.  and  a  bright  onianient  to  his  profeeeion.     In  times  and  cattesof 

-  "At  the  tiiiir  ^fiecilied  the  first  term  of  the  College  of  New  .fersey  was  o)M*ned  at 
Ml.  Pirkiiirtiiii'H  hoiiM*,  nil  the  honth  sifle  <if  the  old  Kabway  n»a«l,  flire<'tly  weHt  of 
Race  i«tre4t."-llatflehr-  History  of  Kllxalieth,  p.  rCiO. 
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(liiVifiilty  be  w;m  a  wise  and  able  coanselor.  By  hU  death  oar  infant  colle 
(If pn veil  oi'  tilt'  benefit  and  advantage  of  hiH  superior  accomplishments,  ^ 
atiurilrtl  :i  f'avorabb*  prospect  of  its  future  flourishing  and  prosperity  unde 
iimiKatioi).  ilis  r« mains  wc^re  decently  interred  here  yesterday,  when  the  Rev 
ri«'rN4iu.  of  Wuodbridge,  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  As  he  lived  desired  of  a 
u<?vrr  any  i>n>«oD  in  these  parte  died  more  lamented.  Our  fathers,  where  are  t 
and  (h«-  |ir«ipbet>.  <lo  they  live  forever f  ^ 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  58  yeiirs  of  age  when  he  was  elected  presidec 
the  colle^^e.  He  was  the  moat  emiaent  minister  of  the  Presbytei 
Cliun*li.  Horn  in  Massachusetts  in  1688,  and  graduated  at  Yah 
17(N»,  he  wan  not  21  when  he  became  the  minister  of  the  churcl 
Kli/abethtown. 

It  was  a  weighty  charge  to  be  laid  on  such  youthful  shoulders,  i 
yet  not  too  \vei;:hty,  as  the  sequel  proved.  Quietly  and  diligently 
applied  hiinseir  to  his  work,  and  his  success  presently  appeared  to 
It  was  n<»t  lon^^  before  he  took  rank  among  the  first  in  his  professl 

lie  united  with  the  presbytery  in  1716, and  his  church  followed  tl 
pastor  the  next  year.    As  a  member  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Prea 
terian  <  liun  li  lie  lal>ored  to  unite  its  discordant  elements,  and  i 
the  <  liief  author  of  the  adopting  act  of  1729,  the  synociical  act  wh 
niaile  a  national  church  of  that  communion  possible,  and  which  is  s 
stantially  its  doctrinal  basis  to-day.     As  a  pastor  he  was  not  o 
faithtnl  :iii<l  et1i<  ient  in  caring  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
people.  l»nt  h«'lpful  every  way.     He  read  metlicine  jind  practiced 
he  was  an  a<l\  i>er  in  legal  difficulties,  and  greatly  aided  his  parish! 
er>  in  thtii   >trite  before  the  courts  for  their  homes  when  their  tit 
were  aiia«  ke<l  by  the  East  Jersey  proprietors.     He  published  treati 
in  thi'olo;:y,  apolo;:eties,  and  church  government.     His  sermons  w 
re^anltMl  l>y  his  eontemiK)raries  as  among  the  ablest  preached  in 
colonies:    and  his  name  was  often  associated  with  that  of  the  el< 
KilwinN  \\  h«Fi  the  «^reat  theologians  of  the  colonies  were  named. 
\v;i^  »1«M|»1\  interested  in  religious  work,  and  united  with  Mr.  Peir 
ton,  ot'  New   ^  ork.  and  Mr.  Burr,  of  Newark,  in  promoting  a  mi 
tn  thr  led  Indians.     Long  before  1744>  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  cc 
iic.iri  r  \«  w  .Itis.  y  than  Harvi.rd  or  Yale;  and  he  did  all  in  his  p 
to  >!ilj)!     til.    A.iiit,  by  correspondence,  by  conference,  by  agitati* 
tlie  ^\io.!      iii.i    l»y  opening  a  classical  and  theological  sidiool  i 
nw  h  iioi:^.        !!•    was  a  man  of  devout  religious  (diaracter  and  ea 
t\.i;  ^'.  '    .1    >;.  !  t.      Thongh  withont  sympathy  with  nninyofthei 
ii:«  >  t      [.!.i..  .1      \    \\  liit«dield,  he  was  on  Whitetieid's  side,  encour 
i!  •!    i-  !•    <  •   1  !    :ii.  and  invited  him  into  his  pnlpit.     lie  was  a  m; 
:. :•.        I  \>  .    .  lire,  and   s<*rious  hnt  afVable   in   his   intercourse 

u  '•    <.    •      :!r   to  name  another  Amciican  clei;:vman  of  his 

M;-:-      "      '         I     :    \  iiion^iv  active,  or   wIk^sc   activit\    was   moie 
•  -: ;  :-     i    >:  '  Miictircnt.     This  was  due.  as  far  as  it  conhl  be  d 
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any  single  quality,  to  a  largeness  of  vision  which  enabled  him  to  see 
both  sides  in  a  controversy  and  most  of  the  factors  in  a  practical  prob- 
lem. So  far  as  his  inner  life  has  been  revealed  he  seems  to  have  been 
controlled  by  principle  and  impelled  to  action  by  high  purposes.  He 
was  a  man  of  cAlm  temperament;  and  his  gifts  and  attainments  were 
made  to  yield  the  very  best  results  to  a  resolute  wilL  Yale  may  well 
be  proud  of  him  as  an  alumnus,  and  Princeton  may  well  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  first  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  presidents. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Dickinson  the  care  of  the  college 
was  intrusted  to  the  Be  v.  Aaron  Burr.  The  students  were  taken  from 
Klizabethtown  to  Newark.  It  was  fortunate  that  Burr  was  so  near  at 
hand.  It  is  probable  that  the  academy  in  Newark  was  still  open.  But 
whether  it  was  or  not,  his  conduct  of  that  institution  made  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  him  to  take  charge  of  the  college.  Its  work  went  on 
without  interruption;  but  no  student  was  graduated  until  the  second 
charter  had  been  granted.  To  Burr  belongs  the  honor  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  its  ceremonies,  and  its  discipline. 
How  deeply  impressed  he  was  by  the  dignity  of  a  college  api>ears 
clearly  in  the  account  of  the  first  commencement,^  held  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1748,  and  of  the  inaugural  address  he  then  delivered.  The 
State  was  represented  by  the  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
province.  The  trustees  under  the  new  charter  subscribed  the  oaths 
and  declarations  which  the  charter  required,  and  elected  Burr  as  presi- 
dent. This  action  was  followed  by  the  exercises  ot  the  commencement. 
The  procession  formed  at  the  lodgings  of  the  governor  and  moved  to 
the  place  ap]K)inted  for  the  public  acts.  The  charter  was  rea<l  before 
the  audience,  who  stocKl  to  hear  it.  In  the  afternoon  the  ]H'esident  ot 
the  college  delivered  a  l^tin  oration  on  the  value  of  liberal  learning 
to  the  individual,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  state.  He  unfolded  the 
benefits  eonferred  by  the  universities  on  Great  Britain  and  congratu- 
f^  luted  his  countrymen  that  as  soon  as  the  English  planters  of  America 
bad  formed  a  civil  state  they  wisely  laid  religion  and  learning  at  tlie  foun- 
dation of  their  eommon wealth,  and  always  regarded  them  as  the  firmest 
«  pillars  of  the  government.     He  referred  with  gratitude  to  the  gn>win^ 

^  reputation  of  Harvanl  College  in  New  Cambridge  and  Vale  College  in 

/  New  Haven,  which  hail  sent  forth  many  hundreds  of  learned  men  of  vari 

^         (MIS  Stations  and  characters  in  life  who  hml  prove<l  the  honor  and  onia 
men!  of  their  country.    Most  of  the  literati  present,  said  Mr.  Hurr,  looked 


t 
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Mm'  n'|»ort4*r  (if  tliin  ruiiiiuencemcnt  wam  one  of  tli«'  triiMU'eA,  Williiiiii  Smith,  whn 
\x  a*<  ;i  corporator  under  luith  charters.  He  waH  not  only  a  griMluiite  of  Yale  CoHef^e, 
Init  liiH  iiit4Ti*iit  in  the  arta  of  the  new  institntion,  wIkhm)  tintt  coniiuenrenient  he  hah 
iiair.it4*<l,  wuH  due  to  the  fai't  that  be  held  th«»  fMiaition  of  tutor  in  his  alma  matter 
Um  li\t<  \earH.  He  waa  one  of  th«*  nioiit  pnimiuent  lawyerH  in  the  ]irovin(*eof  Now 
York,  a  man  of  j^n^at  iuHueure  in  rotoniat  politicM,  eanieHtly  «l<^irouH  of  a  union 
anion;;  the  <'oloni«*8,  and  a  uiemb«*r  of  th«*  c*<iD)(reiiH  held  at  Alhany  tf»  (MM>ure  i  union 
lM*twe<*n  them.  Upon  hi«  death  the  New  York  Ha/etto  dcM*ril»ed  him  an  a  K«*ntlo- 
maii  ol'  great  erudition.  th<*  ni«mt  elo«|uent  »«|K*aki>r  in  the  proviucf,  anil  a  zealous 
and  int)<*\ihle  frientl  to  the  ramie  of  religitMi  and  liberty. 
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to  the  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  colleges  na  their  almn  mater.  The  sno 
of  learning  had  uow  in  its  western  movement  begun  lo  dawn  npon  the 
province  of  Sew  Jersey.  They  were  fortnnate  in  having  as  their  gener- 
ous patron  their  most  excellent  governor,  who,lTotn  hisown  acquaintance 
with  academic  studies,  well  knowing  the  importance  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion, and  beiugjustly  sensible  that  in  nothing  he  could  more  subserve 
to  the  honor  and  interest  of  His  Majesty's  government  aud  to  the  real 
good  and  happiness  of  his  subjects  in  Now  Jersey  than  by  granting 
them  the  best  means  to  render  themselves  a  religious,  wise,  and  know- 
ing people,  had,  upon  his  happy  accession  to  bis  government,  made  the 
erection  of  a  college  iu  this  province  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
libei'al  arts  aud  sciences  the  immeiliate  object  of  Ids  attention  and 
care.  He  spoke  with  gratitude  of  his  excelleucy's  friendship  Bhown  in 
the  ample  privileges  granted  in  His  Majesty's  royal  charter  of  the  col- 
lege; privileges,  said  Mr.  Burr,  the  mtist  ample  possible  consistentwith 
the  natural  and  religions  rights  of  mankind.  He  K)>oke,  in  a  tone  not 
only  of  congratulation  but  of  triumph,  of  the  provision  of  the  charter 
which  grants  free  and  equal  HbiTtyaud  advantages  of  education  in  the 
college,  any  difterent  sentiments  iu  religion  notwithstanding,  asserting 
that  in  this  provision  they  saw  the  ax  laid  to  the  root  of  that  anti- 
Christian  bigotry  which  had  in  every  age  been  the  parent  of  persecu- 
tion and  the  plague  of  mankind,  and  that  by  the  tenor  of  the  oharti-r 
such  bigotry  could  assume  no  place  iu  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The 
disputationH  of  the  etudenta  foUowtd.  These  were  carried  on  in  Latiii.. 
Six  questions  in  philosophy  and  theology  were  debated.  The  reporte- 
of  thecommencement  names  only  onei  "  An  libertai  agendi  secundudi' 
dictamina  conscientiie,  in  rebus  mere  religlosts,  ab  ulla  potestate 
hnmanaooerceri  debeatt"  ITpnn  the  couclusion  of  the  disputations, 
the  president  presented  the  candidate-!  t4)  the  trustees,  asking  whether 
it  was  their  pleasure  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  the  arts;  aud  the  degrees  were  bestowed.  The  degree 
of  master,  honoris  causa,  was  accepted  by  the  governor.  AnoratioTi  of 
welcome  was  then  pronounced  in  Latin  by  Mr.  l>anicl  Thane,  one  of  l.h< 
new  bachelors.  Like  the  discouise  of  the  president,  it  was  a  eulogy  of 
the  liberal  arts,  in  view  of  the  beuelits  they  yielded  to  mankind  ii 
private  and  iu  social  life,  and  was  concluded  by  an  expression  of  tb< 
gratitude  of  the  bachelors  to  his  excellency,  the  governor,  the  trustees, 
an<l  the  president  of  the  college.  Atter  the  public  exercises  the  trus- 
tees met,  a^iopted  the  college  seal,  and  enactetl  laws  for  the  i  egutation 
of  the  students.  "Thns,"  concludes  the  reporter,  "the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  college  in  New  Jersey,  having  given  universal  sattsfactiou, 
even  the  unlearned  being  pleased  with  the  external  solemnity  aud 
decorum  which  they  saw,  it  is  hoped  that  this  infant  college  will  me^ 
with  due  encouragement  from  all  public-spirited,  yeuerons  minds;  and 
that  the  lovers  of  mankind  will  wish  it  prosjierity  and  contribuU-  b 
its  supprirt."     PriuceCoii    Univeisity  may  well  rougratulate  itself  oi 
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the  tirat  pablii;  appearant-e  of  the  college  in  its  animal  ceremony,  on 
the  stately  adiI  decorous  obseryauces,  aud  the  Ifirge-niiiidedness  of  the 
president's  inaiigiira!  discourse. 

The  college  lawa  passed  by  the  trastees  on  the  same  day  show  the 
standard  of  admission  to  have  been  for  the  time  a  high  one.  No  one 
could  be  admittirl  to  the  college  who  was  not  able  to  render  Virsil  and 
Cicei'o's  orations  into  Elnglish,  translate  English  into  truu  and  gram< 
matical  Latin,  tianslate  the  Gosi^ls  iuto  Latin  or  EugliRh,  and  give  the 
grammatical  ton st ruction  of  the  words.  The  eurricnlnm  of  the  college 
was  in  harmony  with  it»  standard  of  admission.  The  Latin  and  (Wee 
languages  and  mathematicK  were  studied  throughout  the  entire  conrsi 
Physical  scienie  was  represented  byuatnral  philosophyaod  astronomy. 
Logic  was  studied  with  text-book,  and  its  practice  was  secured  bydiS' 
cnssions.  Khetoricwas  taught  in  the  same  way  ^  and  essays  and  decla- 
mations were  re'iuired.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy  were  promim 
studies  of  the  highiT  classes. 

The  loss  of  the  minutes  of  the  faculty  makes  it  impossible  to  pres€ 
in  detail  the  i.'nriicuhnu  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  liut  we  ap 
fortunate  in  possessing  letters  of  Joseph  Shippen  of  Philadelphia,  th 
son  of  Judge  Kdward  Shipi)en,  a  trustee  of  the  college,  which  give  u 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  a  student.  In  1750  he  was  a  member  c 
the  freshman  clues.  In  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  in  French,  h. 
says: 

But  I  maBt  give  you  iin  account  of  my  dtadied  iit.  the  preBont  time,  AtTiuthe 
.^omlug  we  r«citi-  to  the  president  leasons  in  the  works  of  Xenophou  in  Greek, iind 
•n  Wiitts'  Ontolog.v,  The  root  of  the  [iiorning,  until  dinner  time,  ire  stud]*  Cicero 
De  Orators  and  the  Hebrew  grammar,  itud  rei-ite  our  leasouH  to  Mr.  Sht^rniati,  the 
college  tutor.  The  ic?iii4liiiing  pmt  of  the  day  wi'  spenil  in  the  study  of  Xuiiophori 
and  ontology,  to  recite  the  next  morning.  And  begidea  these  things,  we  dixputa 
oni'i  eviTf  week  niter  the  syllogistic  method;  UDilnowaud  tbeu  we leurn geography. 

Two  months  later  he  requests  his  father  to  send  him  "Tully's 
Orations,  which,"  he  adds,  "I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  immediately." 
In  a  letter  of  May  12, 1750,  he  says: 

I  liotieve  1  shall  not  want  auy  more  books  till  I  come  to  Philadelphia,  when  I  utai 
bring  them  with  me,  which  will  be  Gordon's  Geographical  Grammar,  mid  (it  may 
lie)  WattH's  Aatroimmy  and  a  book  or  two  of  logic.  Wo  have  to-day  a  lesaoii  ou  the 
julolii'H,  As  1  have  but  little  time  b^t  what  I  must  employ  iu  my  stiidieH,  I 
can't  enlarge,  otherwise  I  would  give  you  some  account  of  our  college,  as  to  the 
cimstitution,  method,  aud  customs,  but  must  leave  that  till  I  see  you. 

On  the  1st  of  June  he  writes: 

I  shall  learn  Horace  in  a  little  while;  •  •  •  ]fa^  my  time  is  filled  up  in  study- 
ing \irgij,  Greek  Testament,  and  rhetoric,  so  that  I  have  no  time  hardly  to  look 
o^■c^  any  t'reuoh,  or  algebra,  or  any  English  book  for  my  improvement.  However, 
1  «liall  accomplish  it  soon.  '  '  *  The  president  tells  our  class  that  we  must  go 
iuto  logic  thh  week,  and  I  shall  have  occaHiou  for  Watts's  Hook  of  Logic. 

The  letters  of  young  Shippen  show  clearly  the  studies  of  the  fresh- 
man  class.     Watts's   Astronomy  is,  in  all  probability,  the  volume 
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entitled  The  Knowledge  of  the  lleavens  and  the  Earth  Made  Easy 
or,  The  First  Prineipfes  of  Geography  and  Astronomy  Explained,  a 
octavo  pabliahed  liret  iu  1726,  the  sixth  edition  of  which  appeared  i] 
ITCO.  Its  author  was  Isaac  Watts,  whose  Imitations  of  the  PsaltQ 
was  already  heginning  to  displace  the  vereiou  of  House  iu  the  I'resbj 
teriau  ehurohes.  He  was  the  author  also  of  the  hook  of  logic  whid 
Shippen  studied ;  and  of  this  book  Dr.  Johnson  has  said :  "  It  has  bi 
received  inio  the  universities,  and  therefore  wants  no  private  reconj 
niendation.  If  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considero 
that  no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or  illuBlrate  a  systen 
pretends  to  be  its  author."  The  test-book  which  in  the  correspondeno 
is  called  Watts's  Ontology  is  the  same  author's  Essay  on  the  Iraprovi 
meut  of  the  Mind ;  or,  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Logic.  It  had  a  wid 
circulation  and  a  long  life.  It  appeared  flrat  in  17-tl  as  a  single  oetayi 
volume,  and  when  Shippen  studied  it  at  Princeton  was  in  its  thici 
edition.  As  early  as  1762  it  was  translated  into  the  French,  and  pub 
lished  at  Lausanne.  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  acknowledges  h 
indebteduesB  to  it,  but  adds,  "Whoever  has  the  care  of  instructiuj 
others  may  be  charged  with  deficiency  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  at 
commended."  Isaac  Watts  was  not  a  university  man.  The  Indepent 
ents  of  England,  in  his  day,  had  to  rely  for  their  education  on  privat 
acailemies.  Few  men  of  his  age,  however,  had  their  powers  so  well  ii 
band  as  he  had  his,  and  few  men  have  employed  their  i>owei 
usefully.  Hie  literary  product  is  enormous  iu  its  bulk  and  wide  in  li 
range.  His  sympathy  with  youth  made  him  an  admirable  composer 
test-books.  While  ICngland  during  the  eighteenth  century  piodut 
many  writers  of  far  greater  attainments  and  endowments,  it  i 
tiouable  whether  it  produced  any  other  so  immediately  and  wid) 
useful. 

The  sophomore  class  studied  rhetoric,  mathematics,  natural  philoi 
phy  and  astronomy,  and  contiuued  their  classical  reading.  Astronoi 
was  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  textbook  and  tlie orrery  constructed  bj 
David  Eittenhouse.  The  test-book  in  natural  philosophy  was  a  wocl 
iu  two  volumes.  Its  author  was  Benjamin  Martin,  a  learned  optieii 
who  appears  to  have  been  its  prolific  a  writer  as  Isaac  Watts, 
whose  works,  iu  their  day,  were  highly  esteemed.  No  less  thau  thir^ 
one  of  his  works  were  published.  His  uatural  philosophy  was  entitli 
Philosopliia  Britannica,  a  New  and  Oomprehensive  System  of  the  Nei 
toniaii  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Geography,  with  Notes.  He  oo 
ducted  a  school,  made  optical  instruments,  invented  a  reflectii 
micro8coi)e,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  maker  of  s)>ectnel4 
He  wrote  on  natural  philosophy,  on  electricity,  on  the  coustructioo 
globes,  and  on  the  elements  of  optics. 

The  study  of  the  classics  was  continued  uutil  graduation.  Tl 
seniors  had  a  special  course  in  ethics,  using  as  a  test-book  Hen: 
Groves's  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  iu  two  volumes.     As  early  as  tl 
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adininbtratioii  of  President  Burr,  more  time  tliaii  was  ciistonmry  iu 
colleges  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  matbeniatii^s  and  iiiktural  scifiice. 
0|it]oiiaI  studies  were  pnrsned  in  these  branttheH,  Jn  175:i  Shippeu 
writes  as  follows;  "The  president  has  bwu  instructing  two  or  three  of 
IIS  ill  the  calculation  of  eclipses."  He  al»o  speaks  of  his  studying, 
outside  of  the  necessary  exercises  of  the  college,  the  theory  of 
navigation. 

While  President  Burr  was  organizing  the  curriculum  the  trustees 
were  conferring  and  corresponding  abont  the  peniiaueiit  location  of  the 
college.  Newark  was  too  near  to  New  York  Oity  to  satisfy  the  trustees 
residing  in  Peuusylvania.  It  was  important,  if  the  college  was  to  retain 
the  support  of  the  commanities  represented  in  the  hoard  of  trustees, 
that  a  place  should  be  selected  which  would  he  reasonably  convenient 
to  both  eastern  Peunsylvania  and  New  York.  Proposals  were  made  to 
two  of  the  central  towns  of  Kew  Jersey.  The  trustees  were  fully  aware 
of  the  pecuniary  and  social  value  of  the  college  to  any  town  in  which 
it  should  be  placed,  and  they  were  determined  not  to  plant  it  among 
any  people  who  were  unwilling  to  compensate  the  institution  for  its 
I>resen(e.     In  September,  1760,  they  voted— 

tliat  ^  propuEal  be  made  to  the  towns  of  BniiiHwick  aud  PrJiioetuu  tii  try  nhut  anm 
of  uiutiey  they  could  rnise  for  tbo  bnildiag  of  tbe  college  by  tlie  ti<<\C  mei-lilig,  Ibat 
till'  triLstoes  may  tie  better  able  to  judge  in  wliicli  uf  tlieso  plno's  to  ilx  thu  jiloce  of 
tbu  college. 

In  the  following  May  the  trustees  selected  New  Brunswick — 
I'roviili'd  tbe  citi/i.'iiH  of  the  place  eecare  to  the  college  i^l,UOO  in  procliiinatiuti 
uioiiey,  10  urres  fur  n  college  campns,  and  20U  ncres  uf  wuodlnud  not  farther  tliiiii  3 
luiks  frutii  tbe  town. 

.Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Princeton  were  active  and  anxious.  They 
were  ruady  with  a  proposition  as  to  land  for  the  building,  and  with 
proniisfs  of  a  subscription  for  its  erection.  The  treasurer  and  another 
iiiemher  of  the  board  were  directed  to  view  the  land  at  Princeton,  and 
also  that  promised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kew  Brunswick,  and  toreiiort 
to  the  trustees  in  the  following  September.  By  September  tbe  views 
of  the  trustees  concerning  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  towns 
bad  somewhat  changed,  and  from  this  time  until  September,  1752,  when 
it  ivas  voted  that  tlie  college  be  llxed  at  I'rineeton,  the  latter  place 
steadily  increased  in  favor. 

I'rineeton  was  almost  on  the  line  between  the  eastern  and  western 
divisions  of  New  Jersey.  Indeed,  it  lies  between  the  lines  made  by  the 
two  surveyors,  Keith  and  Lawrence.  It  is  almost  midway  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  one  street  was  a  part  of  tbe  great 
thoroughfare  between  them.  It  stands  upon  the  first  highland  west 
and  north  of  the  ocean;  and  this  highland,  though  but  a  little  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  first  of  the  foothills  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  A  settlement  had  been  made  as  early 
lertainly  as  1696.     Four  of  the  seven  families  of  settlers  belonged  to 
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the  Society  of  Frieuds.  They  ca,me  from  otlier  parts  of  Kew  .lerseyj 
The  threu  i-emaiuiDg  families  uame  tW)m  New  EnglaDd.  These fHiniliea — 
the  Olarka,  the  Oldeus,  the  Worths,  the  Homers,  the  Slonktons,  tha 
Fitzrandolphs,  and  the  Leonards — "  constituted  the  strength  and  sinev 
of  the  community,  not  only  at  the  beginning,  but  long  afterwards." 

A  few  miles  east  of  Priucetoii  stands  the  village  of  Kingston.  It  i 
thought  that  Ivingstou  derived  its  uame  from  the  fact  that  it  stood  up<u| 
the  road  called  the  King's  Highway  between  New  Brunswick  ou  the 
Baritaii  and  Trenton  on  the  Uelaware.  If  not  settled  before  Princeton, 
it  received  its  name  earlier,  and  its  designation  suggested  then 
the  town  iu  which  the  college  was  jilaced.  It  is  not  nnlikely  that  iti 
was  called  attvr  William  the  Third  of  England  by  his  title  of  princ^ 
and  that  the  name  of  the  college  building,  Nassau  Hall,  was  suggest^^ 
to  Governor  Belcher  by  the  name  of  the  Utwn  in  which  it  stood.  The 
conditions  insisted  on  by  the  trustees  were  all  met  by  the  people  o 
Princeton.  Mr.  Sergeant,  the  treasurer,  had  already  viewed  the 
acres  of  cleared  laud  on  which  the  college  was  to  stand  and  the  200 
acres  of  woodland.  Final  action  was  taken  by  the  board  in  September, 
1752,  Tiie  terms  of  payment  of  the  £1,000  proclamation  money  ares» 
forth  in  the  vote  of  that  (late.  The  trustees  demanded  that  a  deed  ol 
the  laud  be  executed  by  a  certain  date,  or  the  privilege  of  having  tb^ 
college  established  at  that  place  would  be  forfeited.  Four  and  a  hall 
acres  of  giound  were  deeded  to  the  college  by  Nathaniel  Fitzraudolpli^ 
and  the  date  of  the  esecutiou  of  this  deed  may  be  regarded  as  the  dat« 
of  the  college's  location  iu  the  town  where  it  now  stands. 

It  was  determined  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  two  build 
iugs — a  college  hall  and  a  house  for  the  ]»reBident.  It  was  voted  thai 
the  college  hall  be  built  of  brick,  if  good  brick  could  be  made  at  Pr 
ton.  Fortunately,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  vote  was  rescinded 
and  stone  was  selecte<l.  The  president's  house,  which  was  to  have  t 
built  of  wood,  was  built  of  brick.  The  exa<;t  site  of  the  college  on  tlk 
land  was  selected  by  Samuel  Hazard,  and  the  plan  iu  general  was  iiidl 
oated  by  Ur.  Shippeu.  Each  of  them  acted  in  association  with  ] 
Robert  Smith,  the  architect  of  the  building.  The  ground  was  bn^a 
iu  July,  1754.  Soon  alterwards  the  corner  stone  was  laid  at  the  nort 
west  corner  of  the  cellar.  The  building  was  completeil  in  1757.  It  wi 
170  feet  long  and  .'i4  feet  ^v■ide.  At  the  center  it  projected  towu4  (It 
front  4  feet  and  toward  the  rear  12  feet.  What  is  now  the  cellar  Wl 
theu  the  basement.  It  had,  as  now,  three  stories  and  was  sumiountt 
by  a  cupola.  Twice  since  its  erection,  iu  1802  and  1855,  the  interiors 
the  building  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  honest  workmannbi 
of  the  lirst  builders  has  enabled  it  to  survive  both  desolations. 
Finley  thus  describes  it: 

It  will  accoininodBh>  ubont  147  stnileiitB,  compuUng  Ihree  tnachtinilier.    TliMeu 
20  ft'cl  B<iuari-,  lonviuj;  two  larga  closets,  with  iv  window  in  e«oh,  for  retirement. 
liiw  alBi)  !in  elegant  hall  of  gentle  workmanBlnji,  beiiiu  a  sqiiaro  of  iit-rir  40  feet, « 
a  ni-itlly  UiiiaUeil  Trout  gulkry.     Here  is  n  hiiihII,  tliua){li  ejicnodiugly  goml  o 
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ivbU'L  watt  i>l>I ail ii.nl  by  a  voluntary  nubai^riptiou,  oitpttHite  to  wbich  uud  of  th<t  name 
lipjgbt  is  BTOcU'il  -J.  atago  for  the  iiao  of  the  stmU-nts  hi  tbeir  iiubliu  axbibitiima.  It 
IS  also  oruaiiicntccl  ou  oae^idu  witii  a  jHittrait  of  liis  livto  majuBly  at  full  buglli.  and 
iiQ  the  other  wilh  a  liko  picture  (and  above  it  tbci  fninilj' itrmti  neatly  carved  anil 
Kiltlof  His  ExpetlnneyOovemor  llelnlier.  Tlii'  library,  wliicli  is  on  tbesecuud  llour, 
iM  nspaolons  room,  furnished  nt  prenent  nitli  1,200  volumes,  all  of  which  havo  been 
^■ifis  of  tbe  patrons  and  frlendsuf  the  inBtitiitinii  lioth  in  Kiivopennd  AnieriDii.  Thero 
iu  oil  the  liiwer  Htory  ii  commiKlioiiN  dining  knll,  together  with  a  large  kitehi'u, 
sluwaid'a  aiinrtments,  etc.  The  whole  Htrncture,  which  is  of  iliirable  stone,  haviug 
u  uenl  unpida  ou  its  t<)|i,  luAkos  a  liaudsoiuu  appenraui^e  and  is  enteciueU  to  he  the 
moKt  uunvenienl  plau  for  the  piirposos  of  :t  college  of  any  in  North  Aiiieriea, 

(Governor  Belcher  was  uot  coutunt  aimi»ly  to  eujoy  the  position  of 
official  patron  of  the  college.  lie  gave  ta  its  iuterests  Uis  time.  lie 
conniiended  it  to  his  friends,  encouraged  the  trustees  in  every  way,  aud 
was  oue  of  its  htrgeat  benefactors.  It  wits  approiiriate  that  the  trostees 
should,  as  they  did,  pro|)ose  to  name  the  lU'W  Imilding  after  hitu.  This 
honor  the  governor  det^lined,  and  requested  the  trustees  to  call  the 
building  Xassan  Hall,  as  "the  name  whirh  expresses  the  honor  we 
render  in  this  remote  part  of  the  globe  to  the  iuiniortal  uieriiory  of  the 
glorious  king,  William  the  Third,  who  was  a  branch  of  the  ilhistiions 
house  of  Xassau."  The  trustees  recorded  his  letter,  and  ordered  that 
"the  said  rdiftce  be  in  all  time  to  come  uiilkxl  and  known  by  the  iiauie 
of  Nassau  Hall."  The  college  was  removed  to  Princeton  in  the  autumn 
of  iT.^li.  "In  that  year,"  says  Mr.  llaudolph  in  hismeiuoninda,  '-Aaron 
Burr,  president,  preached  the  first  scrmoi)  and  began  the  first  school  in 
Princeton  College."    The  college  opened  with  70  students. 

The  erection  of  this  building  requiied  a  large  addition  to  the  funds 
of  the  college.  The  friends  of  the  institution  in  the  colonies,  unable 
^to  meet  the  whole  expense,  sent  to  the  mother  country  a  eomuiasion  to 
Hfok  contributions.  The  governor  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  commission 
■to  his  British  friends.  Two  tlergymen  were  found  who  were  willing  to 
act  as  solicitors.  These  were  the  Uev.  Samuel  Davies,  of  Virginia,  and 
the  llev.  <iilbert  Temicnt,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  necessary  to  their 
success  that  they  secure  the  sanction  of  the  synod  of  New  York.  Tlie 
commendation  of  the  synod  was  addressed  to  the  geueral  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  stated  the  importance  of  the  college  to  the 
congregations  under  the  care  of  the  synod.  It  Net  forth  the  services 
which  the  college  had  already  rendered  in  supplying  educated  and 
accomplished  ministers  for  these  churches.  It  certiHed  that  Mr,  Ten- 
nent  and  Mr.  Davies  were  apiiointed  by  both  the  trustees  and  tlie 
synod,  and  recommended  them  and  their  mission  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Davies  and  Tennent  were  well  received  by 
the  Independent  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  England.  The 
Scottish  general  assembly  beard  their  petition  favorably,  and  even  with 
eothnsiasm,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  act  of  recom- 
mendation for  a  collection  in  the  churches.  This  was  the  more  grati- 
fying because  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  or  several  of  its  members, 
iiad  endeavored  by  correspondence  to  put  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way 
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(if  tlieir  HiicocsM,  no  doubt  because  of  their  desire  to  promote  the  inter- 
usts  of  tliiit  synod's  college.  Tennent  visited  liis  native  Ireland,  and 
successfully  bronglit  tin-  subject  to  tlie  attention  of  the  synod  of  Ulster. 

"The  mission  of  these  gentlemen,"  says  Dr.  Maelean,  "was  saccess- 
fn1  l>eyond  all  expectation,  and  tliey  obtained  an  amount  of  funds 
which  enabled  the  trustees  to  proceed  without  further  delay  in  the  erec- 
tion of  their  proposed  college  hall,  and  also  of  a  lionsc  for  tlie  residence 
of  the  president  and  family." '  Tennent  and  Davies  ^e^^eived  in  London 
about  £1,200,  and  from  the  west  of  England  aiul  from  Ireland  Tennent 
obtaine<l  £300.  Itavies  collected  in  the  provinces  about  iiiOO.  In 
addition  to  this,  about  £3<K)  was  contributed  for  funds  for  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  collections  for  the  college  were  made  in  the 
churches  in  Hcotland  and  Ireland  by  order  of  the  geueral  assembly  of 
the  Ohurcli  of  Scotland  and  of  the  synod  of  Ulster. 

Tlie  cfillege  had  now  been  in  existence  for  eleven  years.  It  had  a 
permanent  home  in  a  favorable  location,  and  was  the  possessor  of  the 
Hnest  college  hall  in  the  country.  Effective  measures  had  been  taken 
to  heal  the  schism  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church.  The  reunion  of  the 
two  synods,  which  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  college  and  to  its  patron- 
age a  far  larger  number  of  friends  than  up  to  this  time  it  had  possessed, 
took  place  in  175S.  But  before  the  reunion  two  of  its  most  important 
friends  passed  away.  Governor  Jonathan  Belcher^  died  on  Wetlnes- 
day,  the  itlst  of  August.  In  less  than  a  month  his  death  was  followed 
by  that  of  President  Aaron  Burr.  Governor  Belcher's  death  was  not 
unexpected.  He  was  almost  76  years  old,  and  for  several  years  he  had 
been  a  paralytic.  But  President  Burr  was  only  41,  and  it  had  been 
hoped  that  the  college,  whose  curriculnm  and  discipline  he  had  so  wisely 
organi/.ed,  would  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  for  many  yeartt  to 
come.  Born  in  171(i,  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1735,  and  was  ordained 
at  Newark  in  1738.  For  nine  years  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  that  place,  and  conducted  also  a  large  Latin  school. 
In  1747,  on  the  death  of  Dickinson,  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and 


'  History  of  (he  CoUe^,  Vol.  I,  p.  152. 

'Tlie  adminiBtratioti  of  Goveruor  tteluhor  in  New  Jursvy  was  wise  nnd  nlile  auU  of 
great  odviintage  to  thy  provin(^e,  as  well  &■  to  tlio  oiillego.  Sarauel  Smith,  tUa  hi«- 
torian,  aoil  a  uoiitempuntry,  nontrasts  Ills  I'areur  oti  goreriiOT  of  MuasauhuMtts  with 
bisDureflTaa  governor  of  Neir  Jone^.  In  MaMachnHntts  lie  "  carried  a  high  baud  in 
the  ml  mini  strati  on,  iliHgiiHteil  men  uf  iufliience,  aud  nt  one  time,  putting  a  nagativ* 
on  BiM-eral  caiinoelors,  occasioned  so  many  voices  to  unite  in  their  applicatlous 
against  bini  that  lie  was  removed  from  his  goverimout."  When  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  New  .Tersey,  "he  was  advanced  in  nga,  yet  lively,  diligeut  in  hie  atntion 
and  oirciituspect  in  his  conduct,  religions,  generons,  and  alVnlile.  ile  affecteJ 
Btdendor  at  luast  eqnal  to  his  rurik  and  fortune,  but  wns  a  man  of  worth  and  honor. 
And  though  in  hln  Inst  years  nuder  great  debility  of  body  Ooni  a  stroke  of  palsy, 
he  biire  up  with  firmness  and  resi};natio»  and  wont  tbroagh  the  buHinciia  of  the  gov- 
ernment ill  the  most  dilHctilt  part  of  tholato  war  with  unremitting  xeiil  in  thedatics 
of  his  office,"  Nu  act  of  bis  administration,  however,  gave  him  grenter  satuEsotion 
tlinn  his  grant  of  the  charter  of  1748  to  the  college.  I'rom  the  day  of  its  grout  to-, 
his  doiilh  ho  was  among  its  most  active,  iiiUnential,  and  ^renoroila  bcDcfui^tora. 
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waB  roftiectflci  {irt^Hident  under  the  new  charter.  The  Itev.  Caleb  Stnitli 
iletivorix],  by  ajiimintineiit  of  the  tniHtees,  a  discourse  commeuiorative 
of  I'ri*Hlil«iit  Butt,  iu  which  he  is  jtreseut«d  aa  a  peace-loving,  xtudions, 
and  itidimtrioDs  man  of  <]Qick  and  large  intelligence,  and  Bhowiiig  great 
wiwloiu  and  sagacity  in  the  government  and  adDiini»tratiou  of  the  col- 
lege, devout  aud  earnest  as  a  Christian,  and  iw  a  preacher  "he  shoue,^ 
Bays  Mr.  Smith,  "like  a  star  of  the  HMt  magnitude."  The  followiDg 
extract  fVoni  the  metnorial  discourse  goes  far  in  exi^laining  the  wide 
popularity  he  eiyoyed  aud  his  conspicuous  8u<;cess  as  preaident: 

He  WW  n  t;Tiuit  fririi'l  to  ItlH-rty,  bolL  rivil  ooU  raligiuuo,  ami  gi'nerouiilj?  oajiouHod 
tliiBUoMo  ('AuaounavflTy  BuibiblDucciiiiuu.  Ax  ba  sbliorriMl  tynum;  in  tlin  iitst«,  M 
Ito  (Icteitcd  pflnBeittlon  in  tb«  clinrnli,  uutl  all  tliunc  anli-Chriatiuu  inetlto<U  which 
liAVu  Imwq  iiBol  bf  iDoat  pruvkiliug  pnrtien,  Bomt>buw  or  uthi-r,  to  nnalavo  tkn  coo- 
•cianciw  of  thnir  diMeiiUog  bn)tb(t.-ii.  llo  wu>  voty  fkr  ttum  iiiilulglng  n  party 
Hpirit  uuil  liulud  bigotry  In  all  ilit  odiouH  abapco.  Hlx  aruis  wen  opBii  to  u  good 
man  of  any  deaoDiiuktion.  liowcvur  bu  migtit  iu  jiriaclplu  iltlTer  or  ia  pr*otl«e  tti*- 
tgrve  IU  t»  whnt  be  lilnuMlf,  io  the  loswr  matti-rH  of  roligion,  Judged  to  bo  pivf«r- 
klile.  lie  WM  no  man  for  ountflntion.  and  at  n  wide  reuovo  ttom  a  wiKngling 
(liNpiitiinl;  tluxK)  bitter  iDgmdirnU  came  uot  into  (bo  canipiwitiuu  of  hla  nniialila 
c.bararlsr.  Hi*  inodeiation  was  well  knuwu  tu  all  nx-n  tliat  liiinw  anytblng  of  lilio. 
A  NWi'pliittM  of  tcniiwi,  obliging  conrtcay,  and  inililni-u  of  iiebavinr,  n(lil«d  t<i  ui 
*»K*|[<''K  '''Hx'or  "C  ■«n[lm(int,  Hprtuid  .1  glor>   ov*r  bin  r<>iiiiiatlriD,  cmloari-il  bia 

BUDkind  ill  geooral,  and  gT«»tiy  contributed  to  hla  exteniire  ttcefiilneaa. 

Four  days  after  the  death  of  Borr  the  commeucement  of  1757  took 
place.  It  waa  the  flrat  commencement  at  Princeton.  The  gradnatiDg 
class  numbered  22.  Without  any  delay  a  anccesBor  was  choseQ.  Seven- 
teen out  of  the  20  tmstees  present  at  the  meeting  voted  for  tlie  father- 
in  tuw  of  Burr,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
It  re()nired  no  Uttle  pressure  to  indace  Mr.  Edwards  to  leave  Stock- 
bridge  and  his  work  among  the  Indians.  It  was  the  more  diHicult 
because  his  life  there  gave  him  the  time  and  the  seclusion  needed  for 
study  and  compositioD.  To  quote  the  language  of  the  tmstees,  "he 
ciinie  only  after  repeated  requests.'*  An  ecclesiaatical  council,  in 
December,  1757,  released  him  trom  his  labors  at  Stockbridge.  He 
roaclied  Princeton  and  was  qualified  as  president  on  the  16tb  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1758.  One  week  later  he  was  inoculated  for  the  smallpox  an4l 
died  on  the  22d  of  March.  He  preached  before  the  college,  but  did 
little  teaching.     We  are  told  that — 

III'  iliil  niithing  aa  plMidpnt,  unleia  it  was  to  give  out  some  i|uetitioiu  id  ilivinitjr  to 
tlir  F-Fni»r  I'lnsa,  to  be  answered  before  him;  eacb  ono  biiTiDg  opportunlt]'  to  Htuily 
jMiil  » riio  nliat  he  tboiight  proper  upon  them.  Wben  tbe;  oumo  together  t<>aiiswpr 
iliriii,  tlicy  r<iiiiid  a*  much  ent«Ttainnieiit  and  pralit  by  it,  especially  by  the  li)[lit 
atiil  iii-irii<-iii>ri  Mr.  Edwards  eomnauicated  in  what  he  said  npon  (he  ijueatioDa, 
wb'ii  Uii'v  bad  dcllTered  what  they  had  to  aay,  they  spolie  of  it  irith  thu  greatest 

^^'c  ran  easily  understand  how  great  a  blow  the  death  of  this  great 
man.  almost  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  must 

>  Edwftrda^  Works,  Biographical  IntrodneUou. 
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Lave  been  to  the  collegia  Uiit  the  fact  that  he  had  accepted  the  presi- 
dcucy  jiusltioti  gave  celebrity  to  the  college,  and,  though  he  was  not 
permiltud  to  Libor  for  it,  the  college  haa  always  deri\'ed  great  advan- 
tage from  his  illustrious  name.  "Probably  no  man,"  says  Dr.  Mac- 
lean, "ever  connected  with  this  institution  has  contributed  so  much 
to  its  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  death  of  President  Edwards,  the  trus- 
tE!es  met  for  the  election  of  his  successor.  They  turned  to  a  graduate 
of  tiie  elder  college  that  had  now  given  them  three  jiresidents,  and 
invited  the  Rev.  Mr.  JaDies  Lockwood,  of  Weathersfield,  Ooiin.. 
take  the  vacant  place.  Dr.  Ashbe!  Green  speaks  of  hhn  as  a  man  of 
great  worth  and  high  reputation.  He  declined  the  election  as  later  he 
declined  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Hector  Olapp.  Up  to  this  time  the  prevailing  iutiueuce  had' 
been  that  of  the  New  England  Presbyterians  of  East  Jersey.  The  first 
three  presidents  wej-e  graduates  of  Yale;  and  when  the  fourth  election 
was  held  another  Yale  graduate  was  chosen.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Davies,  however,  that  himself  and  another  gentleman  divided  with 
Mr.  Lockwood  the  votes  ol'  the  trustees  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
what  may  be  called  the  New  England  element  ha<l  to  fa«e  formidable 
rivals  in  the  board.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  board  was  divided  irita 
parties;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  trustees  from  East 
Jersey,  who  owed  so  much  to  the  two  colleges  of  New  England  and 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  their  methods  and  aims,  held  that  the  col- 
lege must  for  some  time  to  come  obtain  its  chief  executive  oHicer  from 
among  the  graduates  of  Yale  and  Harvard.  Two  or  three  considerations, 
however,  after  Mr.  Lockwootl's  declinature  led  a  large  majority  of  the 
board  tu  look  elsewhere.  The  now  disbande<l  log  college,  whose  friends 
had  united  with  the  College  of  New  Jersey  iu  the  support  of  the  latter 
institution,  had  as  yet  been  given  no  representative  in  the  executive 
ollice;  the  patronage  of  the  college  was  more  and  more  found  in  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies;  and  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  wasdevel- 
opiug  Tiipidly  a  distinctive  and  influential  ecclesiitstical  life,  Mean- 
while two  Presbyterian  ministers,  one  of  whom  was  graduated  at  the 
school  of  a  son  of  the  log  college,  and  the  other  probably  a  graduate  of 
the  log  college  itself,  hail  discovei'ed  gifts  which  seemed  to  their  friends' 
to  tit  them  for  the  [iresidential  oilice.  Botti  were  prominent  ministers 
of  the  church.  One  was  eminent  as  a  sacred  orator,  the  other  as  A 
classical  scholar  and  teacher.  Uue  of  them  lived  in  Virginia  aud  the 
other  in  Maryland,  two  colonies  to  which  the  college  was  looking  for 
students.  When  Mr.  Lockwood  declined,  the  board's  attention  wai 
fixed  exclusively  upon  these  two  men,  the  liev.  Samuel  Davies  aud  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Finley.  The  c-hoice  fell  upon  Mr,  Davies.  He  was  chosui. 
at  a  meeting  held  the  liith  of  August,  1T.)8.  At  lirst  he  declined  absch 
lutely,  partly  because  of  the  unwiilingueas  of  the  A'irginia  Presby- 
terians to  give  him  up  to  the  college,  and  partly  because  he  ttelieved 
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that  Mr.  Finley  would  make  the  better  president.  But  oppositiou  to 
Finley  developed  in  tbe  board,  and  a  way  was  found  for  the  release  of 
Davies  from  his  Virginia  parish.  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held 
in  May,  1769,  when  he  was  again  elected.  He  began  his  administration 
on  the  26th  of  the  following  July. 

The  new  president  was  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  his  communion. 
One  of  the  historians  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, '  does  not  hesitate 
to  call  him  "next  to  Whitefield,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  age." 
His  Celtic  blood  endowed  him  with  the^  gifts  of  vivid  emotion  and 
fervid  speech.  He  had  passed  through  a  religious  experience  as  violent 
in  its  phases  as  that  of  Bunyan  or  Whitefield.  The  classical  and  theo- 
logical education  he  had  received  at  the  school  of  Samuel  Blair  had 
disciplined  his  powers  without  diminishing  his  enthusiasm.  He  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  theology  of  the  evangelical  revival,  and  ardently 
adopted  the  measures  by  which  the  revival  was  promoted.  In  Virginia, 
where  the  Church  of  England  was  established,  and  where  it  was  nec- 
essary for  ministers  not  connected  with  the  establishment  to  procure 
from  the  general  court  licenses  to  hold  religious  services,  Davies  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  one.  He  was  settled  at  Hanover  as  the  pastor 
of  the  church,  but  his  eloquence  was  heard  in  the  neighboring  counties 
by  delighted  congregations.  "The  different  congregations  or  assem- 
blies to  which  he  ministered  were  scattered  over  a  large  district  of 
country,  not  less  than  60  miles  in  length,  and  the  licensed  places  for 
l)reachiiig,  of  which  there  were  seven,  were,  the  nearest,  12  or  15  miles 
apart.'' ^  In  addition  to  his  work  as  pastor  and  preacher,  he  was  the 
most  prominent  citizen  of  his  colony  in  maintaining  and  defending  the 
rights  secured  to  the  Nonconformists  by  the  Act  of  Toleration.  His 
addresses  and  correspondence  show  that  the  cause  of  religiou.s  liberty 
in  Virginia  could  not  have  had  a  wiser,  abler,  or  more  faithful  lulvo- 
cate.  What  large  inindeduess,  catholicity  ot  spirit,  and  diplomatic 
courtesy  could  eflect  was  secured  by  his  activity  to  the  dissenting 
Presbyterian  colonists  and  to  their  clergy.  The  contest  for  toleration 
was  long  and  doubtful.  Indeed,  toleration  was  not  finally  secured 
until  religious  liberty  was  won  by  the  separation  of  Virginia  from  the 
mother  country.  But  to  Davies,  as  much  as  to  any  one  man,  the  Pres- 
byterians  of  Virginia  owed  the  confirmation  of  their  right  as  British 
subjects  to  worship  God  after  the  customs  of  their  fathers.  Amid  all 
this  work  he  found  time  to  take  a  large  and  active  part  in  the  general 
work  of  the  growing  church  to  which  his  congregation  belonged. 
He  led  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member  in  its  organization 
of  missionary  labors,  and  no  counsel  was  more  highly  valued  in  the 
svnod  than  his. 

His  elociuence  and  ability  and  his  ))opularity  in  Virginia  and  through- 
out the  church  bj^  themselves  might  well  have  led  the  trustees  to  invite 
him  to  the  presidency  of  the  college.  But  though  never  a  trustee  liim- 
self,  until  as  president  he  became  a  member  of  the  corporation,  he  was 

'IJr.  (iillett.  -MjKhMn's  Hist..  Vol.  I,  j..  223. 
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eiirl.v  uHso<'iat«d  with  it.  At  tlte  ■■oniiueucemeiit  of  1753,  as  a  candi- 
date for  master,  he  defended  the  thesis,  Persoiiales  distinctiones  in 
Triuitate  sunt  leterna;,  and  was  granted  the  degree.  It  was  as  a  laore- 
atua  of  the  college,  therefore,  as  well  as  one  of  a  commiasion  of  the 
synod,  that  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Great  Britain 
with  Gilbert  Teunent  to  ask  contributions  for  the  institution.  The 
snoopss  of  the  commission  nas  largely  due  to  the  profound  impression 
□Hide  by  the  preaching  and  the  charming  personality  of  Davies. 
Everywhere  he  went  he  justified  the  reputation  for  eloquence  which 
preceded  him.  He  was  heard  seventy  times  in  Great  Britain,  and,  it 
is  said,  never  failed  to  produce  a  profound  spiritual  impression.  Nor 
did  his  sermons,  like  thoBe  of  Whitefield,  lose  their  power  to  interest 
when  reproduced  in  type.  Undoubtedly,  the  criticism  that  their  lan- 
guage is  often  loose  and  their  rhetoric  often  turgid,  is  Just,  But  they 
are  great  discourses;  organized  by  one  who  knew  the  power  of  elo- 
queuce  and  conld  wield  it,  suitiL-ied  with  feeling,  made  anbstautial  by 
weighty  truths  and  vitalised  by  the  Hpirit  of  the  Great  Awakening. 
Tht*  iHipalarity  of  Davies  as  a  preacher  survived  for  many  years  the 
man  himself  Between  hi.s  death,  in  1761,  and  the  close  of  the  century 
no  less  than  nine  editions  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  England. 
These  were  widely  circulated  in  that  country  and  in  America.  It  is  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  a  literary  product,  the  whole  of  which  was 
thrown  oft'  rapidly  and  the  most  of  which  was  published  posthumously, 
that  was  paid  by  liis  successor  in  the  presidency,  Ashbcl  Green,  more 
than  sixtyyears  after  Davies's  death:  "Probably  there  are  no  sermons 
in  the  English  language  which  have  been  more  read  or  for  which  there 
has  been  so  steady  and  unceasing  a  demand  for  more  than  half  a  con- 
tniy."  Twenty  years  alter  this  tribute  was  paid  to  them  a  new  edition 
was  published  iu  America  and  introduced  to  a  new  generation  of  readers 
by  the  Eev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Davies  began  his  administration  of  the  college  at  the  commencement 
of  175ii.  His  popularity  in  the  colonies  increased  the  number  of  the 
students  in  attendance  to  nearly  if  not  (inite  IWl.  The  curriculum 
so  admirably  organized  during  the  presidency  of  Aaron  Burr,  as  far 
a.s  appears,  was  not  altered  or  extended.  Admission  to  the  fresbmati 
class  was  granted  on  the  same  terms,  except  that  the  candidate  was 
required  to  demonstrate  his  acquaintance  with  "vulgar  arithmetic." 
Th«  annual  examinationsof  the  classes  were  open  to  the  public  and  any 
"  gentleman  of  education  "  present  might  question  the  students.  The 
custom  of  punishment  by  fines  which  prevailed  was  so  far  changed  that 
the  tutors  were  iiermitted  to  substitute  other  modes  of  correction  lesa 
than  suspension.  The  services  of  morning  and  evening  prayers  were 
varied ;  a  chapter  of  Holy  Scrijiture  was  to  be  read  iu  the  morning,  a 
psalm  or  hymn  to  be  sung  in  the  evening;  customs  which  were  observed 
until  evening  prayers  were  abolished  during  the  a<lniiuistration  of  Dr. 
McOosh.    t)nechauge  in  morning  iirayer  made  at  this  time  had  a  much 
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shorter  life.  It  vae  reaolred  by  the  tmstees  that  the  president  and 
tutors  might  appoint  a  Btndent  to  read  a  passage  of  Soriptare  "  oat  of 
the  original  language."  The  catalogue  of  the  college  library  was  pnb- 
lisbed  with  a  preface  written  by  the  president,  in  which  he  urged  its 
iDcreaae"a8  the  most  ornamental  and  useful  furniture  of  a  college, 
and  the  most  proper  and  valuable  ftind  with  which  it  can  be  endowed," 
The  whole  namber  of  volumes  in  the  library  was  less  than  1,U0«. 
"  Few  modem  authors,"  writes  President  Da^-ies,  "  adorn  the  slielves. 
This  defect  is  most  sensibly  felt  in  the  study  of  matliematics  and  tiie 
Newtonian  philosophy  in  which  the  students  have  but  very  imperfect 
helps  either  from  books  Qr  from  instroments.''  The  <(ueBtiou  ol'  tlie 
length  of  residefice  necessary  to  secnre  the  first  degree  iti  the  arts  was 
discussed  by  the  tmstees,  and  it  was  determined  that  "every  student 
shall  be  obliged  to  reside  la  college  at  least  two  years  before  hi»  gra^Ui- 
ation," 

The  Pennsylvania  Qazette  contfunB  ao  account  of  the  commencement 
of  1760.  The  odes  on  Science  and  Peace,  written  by  the  president  and 
sung  by  the  students,  and  the  deacription  of  the  orations  of  tlie  gradu- 
ating class  confirm  the  remark  of  Ashbel  Green,  that  President  Davies 
"tamed  the  attention  of  bis  pnpils  to  the  cultivation  of  I'^nglisii  com- 
position and  eloquence."  His  effiactive  oratory,  wc  can  easily  under- 
stand, deeply  impressed  the  students;  and  tlie  duty  of  jiropariug  and 
delivering  an  oration  each  month,  which  he  put  upon  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  cauHes  of  the  estab- 
lishment a  few  years  later  of  the  Well- Meaning  and  Plain-Dealing  clnbs, 
which  as  theCliosophic  and  American  Whig  societies  arc  in  existence 
to-day. 

The  brief  administration  of  Davies  abundantly  Justified  his  election 
to  the  presidency.  Jeremiah  Halsey,  then  tutor,  writing  soon  after 
Davies's  arrival  in  Princeton  to  begin  his  work,  says  of  him : 

He  has  a  prodiKiona  stock  of  popnlarity.  I  tliiuk  in  this  rospect  equal  if  not 
superior  to  tbe  late  Preaideat  Burr.  He  lias  eometbing  very  winning  and  amiable 
iu  bis  deportment,  and  at  the  same  time  commanding  reverence  and  respect,  ho  that 
lie  appears  as  likely  to  sbine  iu  thia  character  aa  anyone  that  conld  be  tlionght  of 

Ue  w'as  indefatigable  in  labor,  and  he  worked  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  rapidly  broke  down  a  constitution  not  strong  at  its  best.  In 
January,  1761,  "  he  was  seized  with  a  bad  cold,"  which  refused  to  yield 
to  remedies;  an  inflammatory  fever  followed.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
Febniary,  1761,  when  only  37  years  of  age.  He  was  president  for  only 
a  year  and  a  half.  ~  Heu  quam  exiguum  vitse  curriculum ! ' 

Ut>on  the  death  of  Ur.  Davies  the  board  of  trustees  had  no  difficulty 
in  choosing  a  successor.  A  number  of  them  at  Davies's  first  election 
had  cast  their  votes  for  Samuel  Finley.  Davies  himself  thought  Finley 
better  fitted  than  himself  to  perform  the  duties  and  bear  the  Imnlens 

'  From  the  inscription  oti  his  monument  iu  tho  I'oiiielery. 
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of  tbe  olilce.  A  meeting  of  tlie  trustees  wiis  called  to  be  held  tlie  28th 
of  May,  1761,  but  n  quorum  not  being  iu  attendauce  a  second  meeting 
was  held  thi-ee  daya  later.  At  this  m(->etiug  Mr.  Finley  was  unaiii- 
moiiBly  chosen.  For  ten  years  lie  had  been  an  active  member  of  the 
board,  ami  was  perfectly  conversant  with  the  Htateof  the  college.  He 
bad  acted  as  president  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Finley  was  not  a  man  to 
postpone  an  answer  to  an  election  for  tbe  sake  of  appearances.  He 
was  exceptionally  frank  and  dircL't  in  speech  and  action.  We  need  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  minntes  which  record  his  clectioo 
contain  the  statement  that  -'the  said  Mr.  Finley  being  informed  of  the 
above  election  was  pleased  modestly  t«  accept  tbe  same."  How  highly 
he  was  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  college  is  evident  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Kev.  David  Bostwick,  who  soon  after  became  a  trustee 
of  the  college,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  March,  1761.  Referring  to 
the  death  of  Da  vies  and  the  need  of  a  successor,  he  saya:  "Our  eyes 
are  on  Mr.  Finley,  a  very  accurate  scholar,  and  a  very  great  and  good 
man.     Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  such  an  one  is  to  be  found." 

Samuel  Finley  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  of  a 
Scottish  family,  and  was  one  of  seven  sour.  Early  in  life  he  discovei-ed 
both  a  ta«te  for  learning  and  tine  powers  of  acquisition.  The  n-ligious 
education  which  he  obtained  in  the  family  determined  his  studie-s  in 
the  direction  of  theology,  and  he  looked  forward  to  tbe  life  of  a  minister 
even  before  his  family  migrated  to  America,  when  he  was  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.  He  reai^hed  Philadelphia  in  September,  1734,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  he  continued  bis  preparation  for  the  ministry,  Tbe 
six  years  which  intervened  between  his  arrival  in  1734  and  his  license 
to  preach  on  the  'Ah  of  August,  1740,  appear  to  have  been  passed  in 
earnest  study  of  tbe  classics  and  of  divinity.  At  all  events,  the  attain- 
ments for  which  he  was  distinguished,  which  gave  to  the  academy 
instituted  by  him  its  high  and  wide  reputation,  and  which  led  to  his 
invitation,  finally,  to  become  president  of  Nassau  Hall,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  this  period  of  his  life  was  passed  in  study,  under  the 
direction  of  one  no  less  competent  than  William  Tennent,  and  ftiU  of 
Tcnnent's  evangelical  spirit.  He  was  licensed  when  the  evangelic^ 
revival  was  exerting  its  widest  influence.  He  threw  himself  into  the 
movement  with  great  enthusiasm,  preaching  with  earnestness.  For 
six  niontljs  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  I'resbyterian  Ohorch, 
of  Fbiladelphia,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presbyt*ry  of  New  Brunswick 
iu  October,  1742.  Of  the  several  calls  received  by  him  he  was  disposed 
to  accept  one  from  Milford,  Conn.  His  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick 
sent  him  there,  permitting  him  to  preach  at  other  ix>ints  if  the  way 
should  be  open.  A  second  religious  society  bad  been  established  at 
New  Haven,  hnt  was  not  yet  recognized  by  either  the  civit  or  the 
religions  anthorities.  Mr.  James  Pierpont,  a  son  of  tbe  Kev.  James 
Pierpont,  was  interested  in  the  new  church  and  invited  Finley  to 
praach  before  it.     This  was  illegal ;  and  mi  the  r>th  of  September,  as  be 
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was  nbout  to  occupy  the  puljHt,  he  was  arrested  au(!  iraprisoiied,     Uu 
was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  ami  convicted  of  vagrancy,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  esi]ed  from  the  colony.     The  Renteuce  was  executed;  and 
he  whb  unable  w  induce  the  autlioriticB  to  permit  his  return.     In  Jime 
of  the  uext  year  he  accepted  au  invitation  to  beeotne  the  ]>astor  of 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Nottingham,  Md.,  where  he  remained  for  sev 
teen  years.     Mr,  Ebenezer*  Hazard,  some  time  I' ost master- General 
the  United  (States,  says  of  Dr.  Finley: 


He  woH  lemaikable  for  sweetueas  uf  temper  and  politeDHsa  of  bchi  Hi)  1 

given  to  boHpitalilf,  (charitable  without  ostentation,  exoroplary  tu  C  i  uf  _ 

relative  daties,  and  in  nil  ihiD^  sbovriiig  Jiiitiself  a  pattern  of  good  vm  le  r^ 

»  Calviuist  ill  sentiiunnt.     Ilia  semjoiia  were  not  bnsty  production  il 

good  ^i'0S6  iin<l  well-digested  seiitiment,  ej^presaed  iu  langiiage  p. 
■cient^e,  yet  perfet'tly  iiitt^lligible  by  the  illiterate.  Tliey  were  ca 
the  ignoTunt,  tu  alarm  thn  curett'SH  and  secure,  and  tu  edify  nud  co 

Such  a  mau's  pastorate  would  be  likely  to  bear  fruit  in  ■.>!»  •juici.  i 
conttiLuous  development  uf  a  high  sentiment  in  the  community, 
his  i)ii.storate  he  engaged  in  some  religious  disputes,  aud  ttn.*;™^  s 
embodied  iu  two  sermons.     Otlier  discussions  were  carried  on  b" 
after  his  settlement;  but  his  only  publications  are  seven  disco 
the  last  being  a  sermon  on  the  life  and  character  of  his  predeceiu 
Mr.  Davies.     He  was  most  sttccessful  as  a  teacher  and  as  the  ad    << 
trator  of  tiie  two  educational  institutions  with  which  he  was  06 
coiiiiecte<l.    Not  hing  after  his  settlement  at  Nottingham  he  b 
gather  about  him  pupils,  following  the  example  of  William  Tenr 
the  Neahaminy.     No  doubt  he  was  led  into  this  work  by  his  sense  oi 
the  need  of  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  his  pupils  were 
not  all  of  them  candidates  tor  the  sacred  ministry.    The  names  of  some 
of  the  more  distinguished  of  these  pupils  have  already  been  meutioncd 
in  another  connection.    The  success  of  Mr.  Piuley  in  the  Nottingham 
Academy,  and  the  impression  made  by  his  personality  and  his  learning 
on  bis  brethren  of  the  ministry  led  many  of  them  early  to  think  of  him 
as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Nassau  Hall.    He  was 
president  for   rtve  years.     It  was  a  i>eriod   of  quiet  but  rapid   and 
healthful  development.    The  number  of  students  was  increased.    The 
curriculum  was  enriched.    The  success  of  the  college  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  during  his  administration  the  salaries  of  the  president 
and   the  faculty  were  eularged   and   two  tutors  were  added   to  the 
teaching  force.    To  the  grammar  school,  Ibunded  by  Burr  aud  taken 
under  the  goverument  of  the  college  during  Burr's  presidency,  was 
added  au  English  school,  whicli  the  trustees  ordered  "  to  be  under  the 
inspection  and  government  of  the  president  of  the  college  for  the  time 
being."    So  large  had  the  college  become  that  in  17C5,  at  the  last 
commencement  held  by  Dr.  Finley,  31  students  were  admitted  to  the 
first  degree  in  the  arts  and  11  others  were  made  masters.     The  presi- 
dent was  the  most  inijiortaiit  and  laborious  of  the  teachers.     Indeed, 
we  are  told  that  it  was  his  unremitting  a2)plicatiou  tu  the  duties  of  hia 
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oftiee  tliBt  imitairud  liU  health  and  bruught  about  his  death  when  ouly 
51  yeur>4  of  age.  Tlie  impreissiiiu  made  by  him  ou  his  atiideiite  is 
iudicated  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  the  Bev,  Dr.  John  Woodbull,  of 
Monmouth-  ''His  learning,"  says  Dr.  Woiidhnll,  "was  very  exteusivji. 
Every  branch  of  study  taught  in  the  college  ap|)eared  to  be  familiar  to 
him.  Amoug  other  things  bo  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  in  the 
senior  yejvr.  He  was  liigbly  respected  and  greatly  beloved  by  the 
students  and  had  very  little  ditlieulty  in  governing  the  college."  Dr. 
Fiuley's  was  the  last  administration  during  which  the  instruction  of 
the  eollege  waa  given  by  the  president,  aiiled  only  by  tutors.  As  yet 
there  were  no  professorships.  The  earliest  professor  named  in  the 
general  catalogue  is  John  Blair,  who  was  elected  the  year  succeeding 
Finley's  death.  Dming  Dr.  Finley's  administration,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  tutors  was  increased  by  two.  Among  these  were  Sitmuel  Blair, 
who,  at  the  age  of  26,  was  called  to  tUe  presidency  of  the  college,  and 
the  second  Jonathan  Edwards,  only  less  distinguished  than  his  father 
as  a  theologian,  and  for  two  years  the  president  of  Union  ('ollege. 

During  the  administration  of  Dr.  Finley  the  freshman  year  was  spent 
in  the  study  of  Latin  and  f  Ireek,  particularly  in  reading  Horace,  Cicero's 
OratioDH,  the  Greek  Testament,  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  Xenophon's 
GyropiL'dia.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  students  read  Ilomer,Longinu«, 
etc.,  and  studied  geography,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  mathematics.  The 
]mb1iu  exercises  in  oratory  and  disputation,  iu  which  Davies  was  so 
deeply  interested,  were  increased  in  number  and  more  highly  organized 
by  Fiuley.  Both  forensic  and  syllogistic  disputations  were  held,  the 
former  in  Knglish,  the  latter  in  Latin.  Even  Suiulays  gave  the  students 
no  rest  from  intellectual  activity,  for  disputatious  ou  a  series  of  ques- 
tions prepared  ou  the  principal  subjects  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion were  held  before  a  proiniscnous  congregation.  One©  a  month 
oratiouH  of  the  students'  owu  compositiou  were  pronounced  before  a 
public  audience,  and  the  students  were  continually  exercised  in  English 
composition.  The  institution  was,  during  this  adminiatrutiuu,  distluo- 
tively  u  college,  not  a  university.  The  contact  between  the  tea<^ber 
and  tim  student  was  frequent  and  intimate;  the  latter  was  subjeote<l  to 
iusiiection  and  to  discipline;  his  hours  were  carefully  regulated.  The 
relation  between  tutor  and  pupil  was  not  unlike  that  iu  the  colleges  of 
the  English  universities.  The  students  were  distributed  into  the  four 
classes  which  still  exist,  and  tlie  social  distinctions  between  them, 
which  iu  later  years  have  been  determined  by  the  students  theniselvea^ 
were  determined  by  the  faculty.  "In  each  of  these  classes,^  says  the 
authorized  account  of  the  college,  "the  students  continue  one  yesur,, 
giving  and  receiving  iu  their  turns  those  tokens  of  respect  and  subji 
tion  which  belong  to  their  standings  in  order  to  preserve  a  due  sub- 
ordination.'*  The  commencement  exercises  of  the  college  wore  all 
announced,  and  many  were  conducted  in  Latin.  They  were  elaborate 
ftud  stately.  Tlie  academic  proprieties  were  carefully  observed,  and 
the  "mixed  auditory"  must  have  been  iuipreased  if  not  editied  by  the 
large  use  matleof  a  language  of  which  the  mostof  them  knew iiothiug. 
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The  period  daring  which  Dr.  Finley  was  president  was  one  of  great 
political  excitement,  iu  which  the  institution  shared.  In  176(i  a  com- 
mittee of  the  trustees  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  His 
Majesty  for  his  gracious  condescension  to  these  colonies  in  therei>ealof 
the  stamp  act.  This  address  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  a  deep- 
seated  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  the  other  members  of  the 
college.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  evidences  in  the  ofticial  action  of 
the  institution  that  its  loyalty  to  the  mother  country  had  been  seriously 
weakened.  In  the  address  presented  by  the  trustees  to  the  governor 
of  the  province  in  1763  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  and  there  are  no  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  King. 
There  was  a  spirit  within  the  institution  preparing  it  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  '*the  high  son  of  liberty"  who  was  to  be  Fiuley's  successor. 
Meanwhile  it  wi\a  fortunate  to  have  enjoyed  for  Ave  years  the  direction 
of  the  deair  and  largely  informed  intelligence  of  Samuel  Finley,  and  to 
have  ha<l  infused  into  its  life  his  own  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  religion 
and  the  hi^'her  learning.  Simple  in  character,  calm  in  temi)eranient, 
devoted  to  books,  and  quiet  in  manner,  one  might  well  have  ]>redicted 
that  his  life  would  continue  to  the  period  of  old  age.  But  his  too- 
abundant  labors  broke  down  a  constitution  never  very  vigorous.  He 
was  attacked  by  an  acute  disease,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  after 
expressing  his  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  17(>(),  in  the  fifty- first  year  of  his  age. 

The  death  of  President  Finley  was  felt  by  its  friends  to  bo  a  serious 
blow  to  the  college.  It  was  more  keenly  felt  because  the  collejre  had 
8utVere<l  so  many  times  the  loss  of  its  president.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ve:irs  of  its  life  it  has  had  only  twelve  presi<lents,  but  five  of 
these  were  in  their  graves  when  the  institution  was  twenty  years  old. 
Soon  alter  Dr.  Fiuley's  death  the  board  unanimously  electcnl  llie  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  of  Paisley,  Scotland.  Mr.  Hiehanl  8toci;toii,  ;i 
member  of  tiie  board,  was  in  England  at  the  time,  and  the  trustees 
re(iueste<l  him  to  visit  Dr.  \VithersiMK)n  and  urge  his  acceptance.  While 
awaitin^^  liis  reply,  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  the  admission  into 
the  boanl  of  re[>resentatives  of  that  |K)rtion  of  the  now  reunited  Pres 
byterian  Ciiureh  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
collejie,  ami  wliieh  up  to  this  time  had  shown  little  interest  in  its  main- 
tenance. As  piirt  of  these  negotiations,  it  was  voted  to  inereasr  the 
faculty  hy  ilu*  i*lection  of  several  professors.  One  of  the  new  professors, 
th<*  Rev.  John   Blair,'  professor  of  divinity  and  morality,  was  chosen 

'John  Iti.iir  w.'iH  a  native  of  Irohiiid,  and  wua  born  in  the  \viiT  172(L  lie  \\ah  u 
\i>iiii;;*M  hiotlicr  nt'  Suniiiel  Hlnir,  out)  of  the  firNt  triiiite«M  of  the  colh-^«.  He  w.-ih 
e«lu«ate<l  at  the  l.o^  ('oUcKe.  Ho  woa  ordaine<l  in  1742.  and  hecaioe  paHtor  of  the 
MHldh'Sprinii  ("liiirrh,  in  <'unil>erland County,  Pa.  In  1757  he  went  to  Fag^^s  Manor, 
b<>cauH'  ]iaNtni .  Muoeetling  hi«  brother  in  the  pulpit  and  alHo  an  the  prineipal  of  the 
cla«HiraI  s<  |io«>l.  He  prepared  many  iitudenta  for  theniinititry.  After  his  resij^iation 
AH  protrcHor  of  divinity  in  Princeton  College  he  waM  i>ettlc<I  as  pa^^tor  at  WalkiH, 
Orauge  Couuiy,  N.  V.,  where  he  died  l>ecemlK*r  »,  1771.  l>r.  Archibald  Alexander 
sayH  of  him  that  "  aa  a  theologian  Le  wan  not  inferior  to  any  man  in  the  Presbyterian 
Cburt  h  in  hi8  dav." 
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V  lots  pre  side  lit  until  tlie  uext  ctunmeiicemeiit.  Dr.  Hugh  WilliamBon, 
of  Philadelpliia,  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  and  iiatiiial 
philosophy,  auil  Jonathau  Edwards,  then  a  tutor  iti  the  college, 
aud  the  son  of  tlie  president,  professor  of  languages  and  logic.  News 
having  i-oached  the  trustees  that  Witherspoou  had  declined,  the  boatit 
elected  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  pastor  of  the  old  South  Chnrcb  in  Bos- 
ton,to  the  presidency,  and  appointed  him  also  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
metaphysics.  Blair's  election  was  unanimous.  He  was  the  first  grad- 
uate of  the  college  elected  to  the  otlicc.  He  was  only  2fi  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  of  whom  mention  has  already 
been  made  as  the  founder  and  princiital  of  the  classical  school  at  Fagga 
Manor,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.  He  was  graduated  in  1700,  and  was 
tntor  in  the  college  from  174>1  to  1764.  No  man  in  the  church  at  thtit 
time  gave  greater  promise.  He  was  successful  as  a  student,  as  a  teacher, 
and  RS  a  piviacher;  but,  more  than  all,  he  impressed  men  by  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  his  character.  His  magnanimity  was  given  a  signal 
opportunity.  He  was  anxious  to  accept  the  position  to  which  he  had 
been  cliosen  with  cordiality,  aud  he  had  every  reason  to  trust  himself 
in  the  oflice.  But,  like  the  trustees,  he  was  convinced  that  no  one  else 
could  so  well  occupy  tlie  position  as  Witherspoon,  if  only  he  could  be 
induced  to  accept  it.  He  placed  his  declinature  in  the  hands  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  to  be  presented  if  it  seemed  possible  to  secure  Witli- 
ersiwon,  and  urged  on  the  trustees  the  policy  of  endeavoring  t<»  iiiduue 
Withersiiooii  to  reopen  tlic  question  of  removing  to  America.  This. 
pnliey  was  successful.  Withersiwon  expressed  his  willingness  to  come' 
if  he  should  be  reelected.  Blair's  declinature  was  a<!cepted,  and  With- 
erspoon became  the  sixth  president  of  the  college. 

John  Witherspoon  was  at  this  time  45  yeiirsof  age.  He  had  already 
had  an  intlueutial  career  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  minister  and  came  from  a  ministerial  ancestry.  His  father  was  an 
able  and  faithful  pastor,  and  through  his  mother  ho  was  descended 
from  John  Knox.  When  14  years  of  age  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  aud  after  a  conrsn  of  seven  years  became  a  licentiate. 
Both  his  collegiate  aud  theological  courses  gave  promise  of  distinction. 
At  the  Divinity  Hall,  it  is  said,  "  he  stood  unrivaled  for  perspicuity  of 
style,  logical  acxturacy  of  thought,  and  taste  in  sacred  criticism."  Id 
1744  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Eglintou  with  the  living  of  Beith» 
in  West  Scotland.  There  he  remained  for  laetweeii  twelve  and  thirteert 
years.  He  not  only  was  successful  as  a  parish  minister,  but  he  appeared! 
before  tlie  public  as  an  author.  His  tirst  volume  gave  him  nation^ 
fame.  It  was  entitled  "Ecclesiastical  Characteristics;  or.  The  Ateaaa 
of  Church  Policy."  It  was  written  at  the  time  when  the  moderate  part; 
was  dominant  in  the  church,  and  it  satirized  sharply  but  without  ilt 
nature  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of  the  moderates.  The  wide 
di&ereuce  between  the  platform  of  the  psvrLy  and  tlie  syiiiV)olical  plat- 
form of  the  church  ofiored  the  satirint,  a  tine  o|i|>ortiinity.     Witherspoott 
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admirably  improved  it.  His  work  was  widely  read,  exerted  a  good  deal 
of  iuthienee  and  increased  his  i)opiilarity.  In  ten  years  five  editions 
were  published.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition^  which 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  the  writer,  he  printed  a  Serious  Apology  for 
the  satire,  and  confessed  himself  its  author.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
published  two  essays  in  theology — on  justification  and  regeneration — 
which  made  him  known  as  a  theologian  of  ability.  The  essays  embodied 
and  defended  evangelical  and  Galvinistic  views.  His  ministry  at  Pais- 
ley was  quite  as  successful  as' that  at  Beith.  Several  of  his  discourses 
were  published,  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  1764,  gave  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  At  the  time  of  his  call  to  the  presidency 
of  the  college,  ho  was,  in  reputation,  behind  no  man  in  the  Evangelical 
party  of  the  i'hurch  of  Scotland,  and  was  perhaps  better  able  than  any 
other  to  debate  in  the  assembly  with  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  party 
like  lilair,  Campbell,  and  Robertson. 

When  Withers]K)on  came  to  America  the  colonies  and  the  British 
Government  were  <|uarreling.  In  1764  the  stamp  act  was  passed.  The 
colonists  arose  in  alarm  and  anger  and  protested  against  it.  Two  years 
later  the  aet  was  rei>ealed.  But  the  fact  that  it  had  been  passed  and 
the  dechiration  accompanying  the  repeal,  namely,  that  Parliament  pos- 
sessed the  ri^ht  to  tax  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  a  feeling  which  Lord  Shelbnme  afterwards 
described  *'as  an  unfortunate  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  English 
Government.''  Already  this  feeling  had  shown  itself  in  the  public 
exercises  ot  Princeton  College.  More  than  once  the  college  orators 
had  been  enthusiastically  applauded  when  lauding  the  blessings  of 
[lolitical  liberty;  and  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  except  in  the 
vote  of  the  trustees  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  its 
reiwal.  tlicic  i^  no  evidence  that  in  any  acsidemic  function  tlie  union 
between  the  colonit»s  and  the  mother  country  was  mentioned  with  grati- 
tude (»r  pri<l<*.  Tliis  silence  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  custom  of 
the  coIIe;|c  in  earlier  days,  when  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire 
was  a  luvoiit*'  theme  for  college  oratory.  A  few  years  earlier  than  the 
<late  of  W  itherspoon's  arrival  there  had  In^en  forme<l  in  the  college  two 
literary  so<Mrtie.s  <Mlle<l  the  Well-Meaning  and  Plain-I dealing  clubs, 
out  of  w  liirli  afterwanls  ;rrew  the  Cliosophic  and  American  Whig  socie- 
ties. In  tiiese  elnbs  the  enmity  to  the  home  (rovernment  found  fre- 
«iueht  mihI  at  times  violent  expression.  The  college,  the  province  in 
which  it  had  its  home,  and  the  provinces  on  each  side  of  it,  while  not 
so  active  as  Massachusetts  or  Virginia,  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
|H)pnIations  of  those  energetic  and  forward  colonies.  They  rejoiced  in 
the  nieetiii;r  «»f  the  tlrst  (Continental  Congress  in  New  York  in  October, 
17«M,  and  in  the  declaration  of  that  Congress:  **That  the  only  repre- 
sentati\es  of  the  pe'ople  of  these  colonies  are  [K»rsons  cIiosimi  therein 
by  theniselve>,  and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  lH*en  or  can  be  c«»nstitu- 
tionally  iniiH>sed  on  them  but  by  their  r(*si)ective  legislatures.*" 
1>(H>.S7— No.  l»3 1« 
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A'iiberspooii,  witli  l>U  ramily,  sailed  from  London  iu  May,  ITtiX,  aud 
deil  at  I'liiliMlolpLia  on  the  0th  of  the  following  August.  He  was 
uguratvd  on  tlio  17th  of  the  same  month,  and  i]i'livt.-re<l  a  Latin 
iifTural  ad<Ires6  on  the  union  of  piety  and  science.  He  sitoii  t^bowed 
uself  ail  American  in  feeling,  and  soon  found  iu  the  Aim-riraii  cause 
ide  <i])[Mirtmiit.v  Tur  the  exercise  of  his  best  gifts.  It  is  not  only  true 
kt  '-fniMi  tlie  beginning  of  the  controversies  vUicb  1l-<1  to  the  war  :>f 
:o|>endeni-<.'  and  to  the  severance  of  the  thirteen  otiitL'il  color.ivs  f'roij 
-ir  allegiant-e  tu  the  British  Grown,  Dr.  Withers ;io< it i  o]ii<nl,v  am 
dly  took  the  imrt  of  his  adopted  conntry;"  it  is  also  true  that  h( 
lught  to  this  worli  political  talents  of  the  very  Liglnst  onliT,  and 
itonal  traits  wliioli  made  his  migration  to  the  coautry  au  inestimable 
ssing  to  the  struggling  colonists.  He  was  bold  ami  iuiluontiat  .114  an 
tator;  aitivo  with  his  peu  and  his  voice;  one  of  tlii.-  foivniost  of  the 
-ty  of  at'tion:  not  only  ready  for  a  declaration  of  inilci'i'mlfnoe,  but 
nest  in  his  advocacy  of  it.  He  never  lost  hope  or  t^ourai^r'  in  the 
-kfst  liays  i,t'  tin'  war,  and  he  was  wise  and  active  in  both  state  and 
inli  iu  tlii-  I'liiLsi motive  i>eriod  which  followed  tin.'  flinil  victory. 
Ihtl  as  a  niinisliT  to  the  presidency  of  a  ChristiaL  i-ollege,  lie  is  best 
own  as  a  ;.'ri-at  |iatriot  and  statesman;  and  he  must  always  ocuupy 
history  a  bigli  place  among  those  few  uotabk-  chaiiRters  lilta 
iihrosc.  of  Milan,  ami  his  own  ancestor,  John  Kno.\,  who  have  beeq 
'at  ill  boili  clinrc'li  and  Ktate. 

riir  lii<:!i  n-pntatiim  of  Witherspoou  at  once  lilted  the  n.llege  into  a 
iitiim  111'  jinnjiincuce  which  it  had  never  before  oc<-ii|iici!.  He  bi-gaa 
.  work  as  pri-sidcnt  with  work  for  the  endowment  i>f  tlu'  college. 
f  |ifi  iniiaiy  cnibarnissnient  of  the  institution  wu&  so  great  that  tli9 
ift'ss..r  i.f  divinity,  the  liev.  John  Blair,  oflered  his  resi};natiou,  knd 
va-  ai<>|iii'i.  Hi.  \Vjtlier8]>oon  was  compelled  togoiijMjn  abeggiof 
H-iliii>i]i  into  NiMv  Knglaud,  from  which  he  retuDicd  with  snbsurip* 
ji-  fi't   Ll.iNNi  iu  |>]oi-luination  money;  and  this  was  only  the  Urst  of 

'inl  I iny-i  on  llii'  same  errand.     Uc  was  an  earnest  and  laburiooi 

..b.T.  11.-  t'".k  (Ii.-  place  of  Mr.  ISlair  as  profc.saor  ..I'  divinity.  H» 
-  1110. [  |>i.]iiikii  and  intlueiitial  as  a  teacher,  wbuii  instructing  bis 
|iil-  Hi  ijii'iit.il  .ii;d  moral  |ibilosopby.  In  addition  to  his  lei'turos  in 
iiiii\.  ii-\rli..li.;^\.  and  eiliics,  "he  delivered  lectures  to  the  juuion 
<l  -<'ni.>[-  nil  cliioiiolo^'y  and  history,  and  on  composition  and  orttp 
,  .i-d  lie  t..ii-ki  llehrew  and  French  to  tbose  who  wished  it.''  ttH 
\>-~.  rii.-  li;-i-M|.|ji'i- oT  >ladis..n,  \Vithers]K>on*s  in:)st  eminent  papH^ 
I  .\-^  "  I  '  .'.■■•■:,.  .i.ioiliiT  ol'  Ills  students,  both  call  atleiitiun  to  tba 
l^ii.i-  -  [.!.md  ■.!   Wi[lii-rs]HH.ii  on  studies  on  tlie  ;-onstitntion  of  tltf 

rrir,   11 1  .111. j   iiMiilamental  trntli.     Dr.  .Mcd'sli  says  iliat  Witlier. 

■■■■;  11.1-  ,1  III. Ill  ni'  ill  t  ion  rallier  tlian  rellertion;  and  bis  Judgment 
'•■  \.      '^i\';  Mi.  1. --.  ii  is  probable  llint  no  conteniimrary  teacher  m 
ii'-i  'I  i'  I-  ;   ■■'•■  -111  ie--riil  in  piessin;:  •upon  llie  niiiiil«  of  his  sta- 
u:-  !l,.-  .■!.■  ,1  i.Mfr,i.-s,.f  ilii' system  of  pliilosopliy  lie  expounded  and 
:.  iMt.-.i.      u  |j,       .,i,..  i.,\.:-i-.  ,.„   il„.  deep  iinjuvssion    made   by  bin 
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uiK>ii  the  intellectual  life  of  those  who  Bat  iu  his  lecture  room  and  who 
afterwards  became  emineut,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  professor  in 
an  American  college  has  won  greater  triumphs  as  teacher.  Wither- 
8iK>on*s  strong  personality  miule  him  an  uncompromising  college  ruler, 
lie  followed  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  tutors,  namely:  ^^  Maintain 
the  authority  of  the  laws  in  their  full  extent  and  fear  no  consequences." 
But  so  inspiriting  and  stimulating  were  the  man  and  his  lectures  that 
the  rigor  of  his  rule  is  not  often  mentioned  by  bis  pupils.  Ashbel 
(ircen  and  Stanhope  Smith  and  James  Madison  were  won  by  him; 
their  cnerj?ies  were  called  out  and  their  iK)wers  genially  disciplined. 

The  plans  which  Witherspoon  and  the  trustees  had  formed  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  institution  were  largely  defeated  by  the  political 
events  then  occurring  in  the  country.  But  the  college  curriculum  was 
extended,  the  teaching  force  was  increased,'  endowments  were  secured, 
a  larger  body  of  students  than  ever  before  were  under  the  instruction 
of  the  faculty,  and  they  were  drawn  from  a  wider  area.    During  his 


'  One  of  tlio  professors  during  his  administration  was  WiUlaiu  Churchill  Houston^ 
who  \\i\»  bum  in  North  Carolina  in  1740.  He  came  to  Princeton  and  tauf^ht  in  the 
i;ramiiiar  h(0i«»o1.  afterwards  entered  the  college,  and  was  gra<luated  iu  1768.  He 
wart  ut  once  appointed  a  tutor.  In  1771  he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematic*B 
and  natnral  philosophy.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  began  he  entered  the 
Army  and  was  for  some  months  a  captain.  He  resigned  and  resumed  his  work  as 
profe^Hor;  hut.  like  Dr.  Witherspoon^  he  was  elected  to  office,  first  as  a  member  of 
the  general  aHnenibly  of  New  Jersey,  then  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety,  and, 
in  1779,  as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  resigned  his  pi-ofessorship  in  1783  and  was 
admitted  to  tlM»  bar.  In  1784  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  a  deh'gate 
to  the  ronvriiiitin  at  Annapolis  in  1786.     He  died  iu  178X. 

Another  of  ilio  profesAors  electe<l  during  Witherspoon's  administration  was  Walter 
Minio,  wlio  wa^  liorn  iu  Cowdenham,  Scotland,  December  ."»,  175.S.  At  15  years  of 
age  lie  entered  tlie  rniversity  of  Edinburgh.  "After  completing  his  preparatory 
8tn<lics  lie  iiirn««l  his  attention  to  theology,  rather,  it  would  appear  from  snbs(M|neut 
e\cnts.  tn  mcrt  tlit)  expectation  of  friends  than  fnmi  his  own  unbiased  <*lioice.*' 
Dnnn;;  tln>  perin*!  he  devoted  <|uit«'  as  much  time  to  literature  as  to  divinity,  and 
beeatne  a  tieiinent  contributor  to  a  periodical  called  The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Maga- 
zine. puMislie<i  iu  IMinburgh.  Ho  visited  Italy,  having  iu  charge,  as  tutor,  two 
son^oftli*'  llnii.  (.eor^e  .Toiiustoue,  formerly  governor  of  West  Florida  and  member  of 
the  Hriii-^li  l';ii  liament.  On  his  return  he  resided  in  Kdinbiirgh  as  a  teacher  of  math- 
iinatic'^.  "  lii^  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  api»ears  to  have  been  cou8i<bTable, 
arisiiiL'.  pi"l»al>ly.  trom  his  correspondence  with  the  philosophers  of  (treat  Itritaiu, 
and  ><«Mi.il  minor  publicatiuns  on  the  subject  of  astronomy.''  In  conne<'tion  with 
tlie  l.ail  nt  r.mlian  he  wrote  the  life  of  Napier  of  Merchiston,  th<'  iuvcnt«»r  of  loga- 
lithiiis,  ilie  K.til  writing  the  biographical  ]>ortiou  and  Minto  the  s<'ientittc  ]>ortiou, 
Mi<  hnini;;  a  \  iiuHiation  of  Napier's  claims  to  the  original  invention.  He  sailed  for 
Anierira  in  iT'^i*.  and  became  principal  of  Erasmus  Hall,  a  school  at  Flatbnsh.  Long 
Island.  In  1  ThT  Ik*  was  called  to  the  profess^irship  of  mathematics  and  natural 
pliil<is(>ph\  in  I'rinceton  College,  as  the  successor  of  Ashbel  (ireen.  *'Of  his  col- 
leagues at)d  pnpils.  Dr.  Miut<»  enjoyed  the  coufideuce  iu  an  unusual  degree.  He 
was  till-  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  He  received  continual  applications  fi*om 
parents  to  M'ceiv4>  their  sons  beneath  his  roof,  on  account  of  the  advantages  which 
tluN  stippnxMl  NXMihl  be  cujoved  within  the  limits  of  his  domestic  circle.  The  text- 
books in  matin-mat  its  whicli  his  pupils  used  were  prepare<l  by  himself.  He  died  in 
rriineion  ( )ttober  21,  17?»f5." — Abridged  from  the  Princeton  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  No.  1. 
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■dmlnistxation  tin-  largetit  claBM  wluLrli  was  {iraduat^^d  in  tlio  (>ighteentl 
cvntnry  received  tlieir  de^reci;!.  It  nmst  be  ii<lik«(l  tliat  durmg  hi, 
odoi  hi  ft*  Initio  II  the  HiiiallRitt  class  was  gmdiiated.  ThU  was  not  th< 
raulL  u(  tUe  jircsideiit.  Tlic  iMmitioii  of  I'riDccton  on  the  highway 
bvtwiMiu  Xew  York  nnd  Philadelphia  made  it  ii  periluua  place  darini 
tbe  lurliiir  ywAn  of  the  war  nf  iiiilej>endeuee.  A  t^rtCiual  battle  wa 
fiNight  within  tliu  limits  nf  the  village.  The  itille^e  campus  was  tht 
acenu  >if  autivL'  ho8tilitie8.  NoA^an  Hall  was  employed  iis  burrackSj 
and  cannon  balls  iiintilatud  its  walls.  There  are  feu'  memorials  i 
PrineeUiu  more  highiy  valncd  than  the  two  I'annons  now  standing  ii 
UtB  eampOH.  Iwth  of  whieh  were  used  in  the  wnr  and  were  left,  affc 
tliH  battle  of  rriDcotou,  uear  the  college. 

Mention  hoN  already  been  made  of  the  Cliosophic  aud  Aniericai 
Wbi)t  oocietiet*,  the  two  literary  Roi'ieties  of  the  college,  which  havi 
bet-u  ill  exlstonec  from  the  date  of  their  foundation  to  the  present  tam 
'I'bey  had  their  origin  in  two  debating  clubs.  The  earlier  name  of  £ 
AmcTican  Whig  8<H-iety  wn8  the  Plain -Dealing  Club;  that  of  the  Otia 
^fanhic  tMH-icl)  the  Wull-Meaiijug  Club,  These  clubs  apjiear  to  havi 
^PMb  organized  daring  the  exi-itemeitt  caused  by  the  passage  of  tit 
^Pmp  act.  In  both  of  them  tho  patriotism  of  the  collegu  found  ox] 
■ion.  But  ontof  tlieir  rivalry  there  grew  serious  disturbances.  ThM 
letl  the  Aurully,  in  I7C8,  to  forbid  their  meetings.  They  were  soon  revtv< 
under  diflenMit  namcB,  the  Plain- Dealing  adopting  a  niinje  indicating 
the  political  viewH  of  its  me.mlH-rs,  the  Well-Meaning  Society  oui 
cxptvwiiTe  of  it«  literary  aims.  Itut  politics  was  not  the  exclnsiv 
iuterent  in  the  one,  nor  was  literature  in  the  other.  One  word  in  t 
moltonf  the  Whig  Hociety  is  littene,  aud  the  founders  of  Clio  Uallwei 
<)n}te  as  much  in  sympathy  as  those  of  the  Whig  with  tlic  aiuia  i 
KtnigsleA  of  tbe  colonists.  Tlie  college  itiielf  does  not  possess  a  m 
■liHtiiiguisheil  Hot  of  founders  than  does  each  uf  these  societies.  WUliu 
Pulrrson,  I.nther  Martin,  Oliver  Hllswortb.  and  Tapping  Keeve  laid tl 
(uuudat  ions  of  Clio  Hall;  and  .lames  Maalison.John  Henry,  aud  Sam 
Htaiilku|ie  (^mfth  revived  the  Plain  Dealing  Club  under  the  name  of  ti 
Anterii-au  W'hig  Society.  Tho  interior  life  of  these  institntiuns  is  o 
opeu  to  the  view  of  the  pnbltc.  Their  members  have  pursued  the  aimiij 
itiD  Midety  in  e>say  and  oration  and  debate  with  tlie  freedom  whle! 
Iieloncn  to  st^sffioos  hehl  in  camera.  Their  Judges  have  been  tli'-ir  peers 
Tb«  faiTully  of  the  college  during  all  their  life  have  atvurdud  In  tlieu 
jnmt  frt««l<>ui,  and  have  Inter|tu8ed  only  when  the  violenci-  of  yuutUA 
fetUugii  MenH-«t  likely  to  ii^ure,  If  not  to  destroy,  the  societies  tbt 
Mirm.  KortmiaU-ly,  tTl»«t  of  ibis  kind  have  been  very  few.  The  hi 
of  Imlfin-ndruce  and  responsibility  bas  given  to  the  societies  digl 
and  iliry  havi?  t-jtroetl  the  trihnte,  paid  in  later  years  by  Presidi 
McC-oKb, lliat  "niMlejuu-tmcntuftbe  college  hasronferred  greater  bi 
niton  thentudrnt*  than  have  Whig  and  ('lio  balls.''  Perhaps,  at  nolal 
IWHimI  III  their  hinlur}-  luivi-  they  l)eeu  more  useful  than  they  were  d 
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the  administration  of  John  Wither8iK)on.  Life  daring  the  periods  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Bevolutionary  war,  and  immediately  sacceediug 
it  while  the  Constitution  was  being  formed  and  adopted,  was  intense. 
Daring  the  first  period,  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  independ- 
ence wiis  agitating  every  man;  and  daring  the  second,  the  problem  of 
the  new  government  which  was  to  unite  the  victorious  colonies,  offered 
itself  for  solution  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  two  plans  of  constitutional  government  for  the  United  States, 
which  were  debated  nt  length  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  Con- 
stitution, were  presented  to  that  body  by  two  of  the  founders  of  these 
literary  societies.  The  one,  which  laid  the  greater  stress  on  the  rights 
of  the  individual  States,  was  presented  by  William  Paterson  of  New 
Jersey,  the  other,  which  contemplated  a  stronger  Federal  government, 
was  proi)osed  by  James  Madison,  of  Virginia.  During  the  war,  the 
societies,  of  (M)urse,  suffered  with  the  college;  but  when  the  war  had 
ende<l  they  were  i^vive<l.  Originally,  eac^h  society  ha<l  a  patronage 
dependent  upon  the  sections  from  which  its  members  came.  Ashbel 
Green,  who  was  active  in  reviving  the  American  Whig  Society  after 
the  war,  says  that  at  the  time  of  this  revival  '^  the  sectional  patronage 
was  entirely  done  away.^'  Princeton^s  interest  and  WitliersixK)n^s  labor 
in  the  cause  of  the  colonies  against  the  mother  country  received,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  wliat  the  sons  of  Princeton  have  always  interi)reted 
as  an  honoiable  recognition.  When  the  soldiers  of  the  army  mutinied 
and  surroui)(le<l  ttie  State  House  in  Pliiladelphia  where  the  (Continental 
Congress  was  sitting,  Princeton  was  selected  as  the  temporary  capital 
of  the  Tiiited  States.  For  several  months  the  Congress  held  its  sittings 
in  the  library  room  of  Nassau  Hall,  and  the  rooms  of  the  students  were 
used  hy  the  eonunittees.  At  the  commencement  of  11X\  ''we  had," 
says  Aslibt'I  (Ireen, '^on  the  stage  with  the  trustees  and  graduating 
rlass,  the  wlioh*  of  the  Congress,  the  ministers  of  France  and  Holland, 
and  (leor;re  Washington,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American 
Army,"  Washington  contribute<l  for  the  uses  of  the  college  50  guineas, 
which  the  trustc<»s  employe<l  to  procure  the  jiortrait  of  him,  painted  by 
the  elder  Teah*,  whi<*h  now  hangs  in  the  portion  of  Xassiiu  Hall  in  which 
the  Congress  sat.  Writing  In  1H42,  Dr.  (Irt^en  says,  "The  picture  now 
<K*cn]»ies  the  phice,  and  it  is  atVirmeil  the  very  frame,  that  contained 
tlie  ]>irtiire  ^t{'  <ieorge  the  Se<»ond,  which  was  decapitate<l  by  Wasliing- 
ton's  artillerv.*' 

At  the  (lose  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's  a<l  ministration  in  1794,  the  college 
lia<l  Imhmi  ill  existence  nearly  half  a  century.  In  the  careers  of  those 
whom  an  institution  has  trained,  after  all,  is  to  be  f<mnd  its  title  to 
honor  or  con<]enination.  The  general  catalogue  of  no  collegiate  insti- 
tution, for  the  first  titty  years  of  its  existence,  presents  a  more  remark- 
able series  of  great  names  in  chun*h  and  state.  The  clerical,  medical, 
.and  legal  professions  are  represented  by  influential  and  illustrious  men. 
The  (*ause  of  the  higher  education  is  represented  by  great  teat-hers  and 
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liHtrators.  To  tlie  CoDtiueDl&l  CongreBB  and  to  liie  Contiiioiitul 
tlie  folleifegiivct-iuineiit  and  patriotic  members  and  ofVicers.  The 
at4-s  of  no  other  college  vere  so  nanieroas  or  so  intluentiul  in  the 
itiitional  <\>iiv<;]itioii.  Its  alumui  were  to  be  foiuiil  in  the  two 
>s  of  Cougreas,  in  the  legislatnres  of  the  dilferenr  Slates,  in  tlie 
i  of  governors,  in  the  seat  of  the  Chief  Justice,  in  lliecoiu'tsof  the 
isStAtes,  in  tliu  eabinetsof  Presidents,  aud  as  envoyKol'  the  Itepob- 
foreii;ii  uqiitals. 

the  earlier  a  il  mini  strati  ons,  the  administration  of  WitherHpoou  Ih 
nut  illnstrions,  if  Judged  by  the  brilliant  careers  of  itn  students. 
s  pven  to  no  other  man  in  America  in  the  eightei'iitli  ciintniry  to 
the  most  iironiineiit  part  in  the  education  of  thi^reon  presidentH 
leces.  HunuH  hitt  presidency  there  were  graduated  six  men  who 
.ards  became  dclegateH  to  the  Continental  Congrpsw.  twenty  men 
epreseiited  their  re.si>ective  Commonwealths  in  tin?  Kenttte  of  the 
d  States,  and  twenty-fonr  who  sat  as  members  ol'  the  llonse  of 
seiitaliveH,  Tliirteen  were  governors  of  Common veulths,  three 
iid^esoi'ilieSnprenieCoart,  one  was  V'icel'residtnt,  and  one  w;is 
lent  (>r  t  lie  I  'nited  States.  IJjion  the  characters  uf  most  of  tliese 
TsjHHiii  set  his  mark.  They  were  imbuexl  with  his  views  in  phi- 
ly  ainl  moral'-,  ills  high  and  profound  religions  ehariieter  gave 
o  their  lives,  ami  his  patriotism  wrought  in  theni  as  an  inspira* 

If  the  greatness  nf  a  man  is  to  be  measured  by  the  infiuence  be 
terted  "M  oilier  minds,  John  WithersiKMinnmstbe  lemeitibnredas 

till'  foreitiosi  nun  of  the  Itepnblic  during  itsbenni'  period.  Tbe 
of  bi-i  administration  was  less  than  eight  week»  in  advance  of  the 
of  \i\<  lile.  He  was  able  to  preside  at  the  annnal  eoniincii cement 
■  Jill  of  Seiiteinber.  17114.  On  the  littli  of  November,  ■'  vcueratus, 
IIS.  lii^-eiidns  oriiiiilms,"'  be  passed  to  his  reward. 


•f  I'r.  Witherspoou's  presidency  I'rineeton  C'oUege 

siiatioii  derived  its  special  traits  almost  wholly 

111'  determined  its  curriculum;  lie  exercised  ita 

ions  i-ases:  he  begged  money  for  it?i  niaintciianee; 
ifi-;  he  taught  several  branches  of  li'arnint;  to  the 
ini  classes.  The  distance  at  wbiili  inuny  of  tbo 
'•■  ililiieitltiesof  travel  i)reventc(l  fn-i|neiit  nioctiiig» 
|[•'^^  on  him  responsibilities  in  iinmber  and  viiriety 
M  .hvolved  on  college  pie-iidenls.     The  (iicnlty  of 

ii|...l  liirti.-;elf  ami  two  or  three  tutors.  Tlie  latter, 
■  ■!   ill.-  .ollege.  were  so  completely  nnder  his  dlrec- 

.1.  -eivf  Ilie  uaine  of  e^dleagiies.  TIm-  rebition 
ni  ,,iid  tiie  HttidenlH  was  initncdiatf  and  rinse,  lie 
.  [i-iri'iiiis,  and  they  felt  at  liberty  U\  ^o  to  bim  at 
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all  times  for  iidvice  and  for  aid.  Princeton  was  fbrtanate  in  its  presi- 
dents. Each  was  fitted  by  bis  cbaraoter  and  prepared  by  bis  previous 
career  for  tbo  conduct  of  bis  office.  All  bad  been  pastors.  In  obedi- 
ence to  what  they  believed  to  be  a  divine  vocation,  all  in  early  manbood 
bad  undertaken  the  cure  of  souls.  Some  of  tbem  bad  successftilly  con- 
ducted private  schools,  and  all  bad  bad  tbeir  religious  affections  warmed 
by  evangelical  revival.  If  some  of  the  readers  of  tbis  historical  sketcb 
should  bo  disposed  to  criticise  it  because  so  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  presidents,  the  answer  is  obvious:  The  life  of  the  college 
was  almost  wholly  directed  and  determined  by  the  president  for  the 
time  being.  To  send  a  student  to  Princeton  was  to  commit  him  to 
Samuel  Da  vies  or  John  Witberspoon  for  the  formation  of  bis  character, 
for  the  discipline  of  bis  faculties,  and  in  some  measure  for  the  direc- 
tion of  his  subsequent  life. 

The  death  of  WitbersiKX>n  marks  the  point  at  which  the  president 
loses  uuu*h  of  his  relative  prominence.  From  tbis  point  onward  the 
college  has  a  i>owerful  life  of  its  own.  Of  course  the  president  is 
always  the  great  figure  in  a  college,  but  the  presidents  of  Princeton 
after  \Vit)ier8iK)on  are  far  less  prominent  than  the  institution;  and  the 
success  of  their  administrations  is  due  to  the  exaltation  of  the  college 
at  the  exiK'nse  of  activities  to  which  their  gifts  would  otherwise  have 
impelled  them.  Jonathan  Edwards  expected  to  find  in  the  presidency 
of  the  rriiu-eton  College  of  bis  day  an  opportunity  for  literary  activity, 
and  planned  to  compose  a  great  philosophy  of  history  with  the  title 
The  History  of  Ketlemption ;  but  James  McGosh,  though  always  indus- 
trious as  a  writer,  found  the  administrative  duties  of  his  |>osition  so 
various  and  so  commanding  as  absolutely  to  forbid  the  comiX)sition  of 
volumes  like  those  which  bad  given  him  distinction  before  be  came  to 
Amerit'a. 

On  the  <»th  <hiy  of  May,  1705,  the  trustees  unanimously  elected  Dr. 
Samuel  Stanlio[>e  Smith  Dr.  Withersi)oon's  successor.  Dr.  Smith  had 
been  \nre-presi(lent  since  1789,  and  had  relieved  the  president  of  many 
of  the  burdens  of  his  office.  lie  accepte<l  at  once,  appeared  before  the 
board.  an<l  took  the  oath  of  office.  His  inauguration  was  postponed 
until  t1i<*  next  eomniencement,  the  30th  of  September  following,  when 
he  delivered  an  inaugural  address  in  the  Latin  language.  For  the  first 
time  the  salary  of  the  president  was  designated  in  the  coinage  of  the 
I'nited  States.  It  was  fixed  at  $1,500  a  year,  with  the  usual  i)erqui- 
sites.  The  nt*w  presi<lent  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  son  of 
a  pasti>r  of  the  Tresbyterian  Church  of  Pequea.  His  mother  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Samuel  Hlair,  the  hea<l  of  the  academy  at  Faggs  Manor.  He 
was  the  fir>t  alumnus  of  the  college  to  fill  the  presidency.  He  was 
gradiuitiMl  in  17(>0,  and  as  the  first  scholar  of  his  class  pronounced  the 
l^tin  salutatory.  A  year  after  bis  grailuation,  when  21  years  of  age, 
he  retumcMl  to  Princeton  as  tutor  in  the  college,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  divinity  under  Dr.  Witberspoon.    He  taught  the  classics  and 
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bclli«  k-ltrvfl.  Uviti  bu  rvmaini-d  antil  1773,  wbeu  lie  went  to  Virpiiia 
as  a  miKBUinu-f.  Tb«  intercHt  awakt-ued  by  bis  preiiobJug  whs  ik'cp 
uiil  witleHjirend.  "  Tbrougbout  the  Middle  ami  Soutbeni  States,^'  i^ya 
Dr.  I'bili]!  l.iudtilt^y,  "  he  was  regarded  as  a  most  eloquent  and  learned 
divine  by  bis  <M)iiteni|iorurie8."  The  impression  mode  liy  liiui  n&  a 
|>rtrat*liVT  and  scbolar  k-d  U>  bis  rail  as  the  Urst  president  of  Hanipdeu 
HidiM*y  GoUegv.  Un  was  president  for  three  or  IViiir  years,  wbi-n  the 
Ktatv  of  hi»  health  cumpi-llL-d  biiii  tu  resign.  In  1179  be  was  invited  to 
b«conie  prori.'«M)r  of  moral  pbiiosoidiy  at  Priui-et^tii,  aud,  though  strongly 
attarbed  to  Viri;iiiiii,  bt-  accepted,  and  from  this  time  on  btboied  for  bis 
aliiia  mater.  lie  came  only  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Princeton. 
Ilr.  Witber«]M)oii  was  a  member  of  Congress,  inid  a  large  amount  of 
admiQiiilmtivi'  work  fell  on  Professor  Smith.  This  work  was  done 
nndt-r  munt  ditlic-itit  conditions,  for  he  was  never  strong,  and  on  several 
occaMioiin  be  was  proittrated  by  bemorrbagea  like  those  which  compelled 
liim  til  n^tire  from  TTampdeii  .Sidney.  Yet  be  neglected  no  work;  and 
hii*  Ivartiing obtalneal  recognition  from  the  two  colleges  of  New  England 
and  fnim  learned  fUH^ielieTt.  In  the  year  1785  he  was  made  an  honorary 
neiulM'r  uf  the  American  I'hilosopbical  Societyaud  delivered  its  auidvcr- 
BBT]'  oration,  au  address  intended  to  establish  the  nnity  of  the  species. 
Id  17HU  be  was  engage*!  with  other  eminent  ministers  of  the  eliurcb 
wiUi  whinb  be  wka  vonnecteil  in  preparing  its  fbrm  of  government  vith 
»  Tf«w  to  orgiiuixing  the  general  assembly. 

Ilr.  Ktnitb  was  auxions  Ut  extend  the  coarse  of  instniction  and  to 
0  the  teaching  body.  Besides  himself  at  the  time  of  bis  aeces- 
>  the  presidency  Or.  Uinto  was  the  only  professor.  Dr.  Smith 
bihetl  a  {trofcssorship  of  chemistry  the  year  of  his  accession  to 
tb*  prealdeury.  The  llrst  occupant  of  the  chair  was  John  Mauleaa,  a 
Dative  of  <»hMgo«  and  a  graduate  of  its  nuiversity.  Wben  be  had 
completed  hi*  medical  eonrse  Ur.  Maclean  gave  special  iitbiition  to 
rfa«!oiii>try,  stinlying  at  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Paris.  While  at  Paris 
be  adopttil  new  thtxiries,  not  only  in  ebenii»try,  but  in  govenimcoiL 
Ue  becaBM*  a  repabtican  and  emigrated  to  the  I'nited  States.  Dr.  Beo- 
I  Kudb,  of  Phihwlelpbia.  to  whom  be  brought  letters,  re<;ommended 
I  to  teUle  in  Prinietiiii  and  practice  kts  profession.     l>r.  Uush,  at 

isMDe  time,  rearwmmended  the  ollege  to  set^nre  bis  services  as  a  le^ 
ttttcr  in  rbeiulntry.  The  lecturtw  miide  a  profound  impression.  In  179fi 
be  waa  eb-vted  to  the  fint  chair  uf  chemistry  established  in  any  college 
in  tbe  rniteal  Slates.  It  was  tbningb  Dr.  Maclean  that  Princeton  Ool- 
enabled  to  iierforni  a  valuable  ser^'ice  for  Yale  College.  Ben- 
■  Htllimau,  the  first  profwsor  of  chemistry  in  Yale  College,  writes 
town  in  bis  dtary; 

Briaf  fBahlannt  In  ITIiieaUiD.  At  tills  pclelimteil  nokt  of  leDTnin^  nil  cminsnt  gHb- 
Ib^uB,  In.  Jnlu  Uarlaao,  tcalilad  •*  pmfewor  of  i:heuiistry,  vte.  1  uarly  obtklned 
Ml  iDtrolariJna  bi  hln  bj  earTra|iatiiI«n<w.  uiiil  lir  fkrored  me  witb  a  li«t  of  books 
for  I)h>  pmomtlaa  at  nijr  atnillflk.  I  al-u  jiaiwril  %  Tew  <layi  with  Dr.  Mavlcao  in  lof 
4ila««Bi  lnaalUli>a»dfr«ca  Itlladaljitiiu,  •■lilBintuI  from  bim  Bgeiiiiral  jDxIght  ints 
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my  fiituro  occiiimtion,  iiinpeoted  hiR  library  and  apparatuH,  and  obtained  hw  advice 
reupcrtin);  many  tiling.  Dr.  Maclean  was  a  man  of  brilliant  mind,  with  all  the 
acumen  of  his  native  Scotland,  and  a  sparkling  wit  gave  variety  to  his  conversation. 
I  regard  him  as  my  earliest  master  of  chemistry,  and  Princeton  as  my  first  starting 
point  in  that  pursait,  although  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  attend  any  lectures 
there. 

All  accounts  of  Professor  Maclean  show  that  the  a(lniii*ation  ex- 
pressed for  him  by  Dr.  Sillimau  was  general.  Archibald  Alexander 
visited  Princeton  in  1801,  and  wrote  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
iuRtructorH  who  ever  graced  the  college.  ^'He  is  at  home,'*  says  Dr. 
Alexander,  ''silmost  equally  in  all  branches  of  science.  Chemistry, 
natural  history,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy  successfully  claim 
his  attention.*'  For  a  period  of  seventeen  years  he  was  professor  in 
Prin(*.eti)n  College.  In  1812,  believing  that  a  milder  climate  would 
restore  Ins  he:i]th,  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  chair  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  chemistry  at  William  and  Mary,  but  before  the  lirst  college 
year  closi'd  illness  compelled  him  to  resign.  lie  returned  to  Princeton, 
and  died  in  1814. 

The  funds  of  the  college  and  its  buildings  suffere<l  greatly  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Its  library  was  scattered  and  its  philosophical 
appanituK  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  trustees  api)ealed  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  aid,  and  the  State  granted  jC600  a  year,  proc- 
lamation money,  for  a  perio<l  of  three  years,  the  use  of  the  money  being 
limite<I  to  tlu^  repair  of  the  college  buildings,  the  restoration  of  the  col- 
lege library*  and  the  repair  and  purchase  of  phih>sophical  apparatus. 
This  appropriation  was  intended  simply  to  make  good  losses  which  the 
C4>llcgc  liad  sutfori'd  as  a  consequence  of  the  war,  and,  if  the  influence 
exerte<l  by  the*  college  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  colony  is 
Ci)nsi(lere(L  it  nnist  be  regarded  rather  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  than 
as  a  ^ift.  Dr.  .Miiito,  the  professor  of  matheniaties  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, die<l  in  1790.  The  eoUejjje  was  too  i)oor  to  lUl  his  place  with 
another  ]>rofessor,  an<l  the  work  of  his  chair  was  taken  by  Professor 
Maclean.  The  reputation  which  Professor  Macletm  gave  to  the  college 
led  to  a]>])lieations  on  the  part  of  students  who  desircil  to  pursue  only 
the  sclent i lie  ]»art  of  the  c^)llege  cnrricuhun.  These  applications  were 
granted  l>y  the  boanl,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  not  only  that  they 
should  l>e  permitted  to  read  on  seientitir  subjects,  but  also  that  they 
should  nMTJve  <'ertificates  of  their  proficiency,  to  Im*  publicly  dellv<T<^l 
to  iliein  on  tin*  day  of  r<mimenrenient,  the  college  reserving  to  itself 
the  jnivile;:*'  of  bestowinjr  honorary  degn»es  on  those  who  have  highly 
4iistin;:nish(Ml  themselves  in  science  in  this  or  other  colleges. 

As  thon;:h  the  college  had  not  l»een  sutliciently  disc*iplined  by  its 
|N)vertyand  th<*  ealaniities  incident  to  the  war  for  Inde|)endence,on  the 
iitli  of  March,  1H02,  Nassau  Hall,  except  the  outer  walls,  was  destn>y(Hl 
by  tire.  This  was  the  second  destruction  of  the  library  and  a  large 
part  of  the  phil(»so])hi(*al  apparatus.  The  trustees  met  on  the  10th,  and 
at  once  determined  to  rebuild  upcui  the  original  plan  of  the  college. 
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makijig,  however,  a,  few  alteratinns,  partly  witli  a  view  to  security  fW>m 
fire  and  partly  to  iucrease  the  roiiiii  devoted  to  inatrnofioQ  and  pliilo- 
aoptiical  apparatiiB.  An  a<ltlreaa  was  issued  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  reciting  the  design  and  history  uf  the  college  and  appealing  to 
the  friends  of  religion,  of  science,  and  of  civil  liberty  for  contributions 
for  the  rebuildinj^  of  the  liall  and  the  endowment  of  the  iuBtitutiou. 
Forty  thousand  dollars  were  aubseribed.  In  1802  tlie  chair  of  lan- 
giiage.s  was  founded,  and  William  Thompson '  was  chosen  itn  professor. 
In  1803  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,*  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1704,  was  elected 
professor  of  theology,  and  Andrew  Hunter,  also  an  alumnus,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

A  reiwrt  from  the  faculty  to  the  board  describes  in  great  detail  the 
curricnlum  at  tliis  time,  of  which  Dr.  MacleRU  justly  says  that  no  one, 
after  reading  it,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  labors  of  the  president,  profee- 
SOPS,  and  tutors  must  have  been  extremely  arduous,  and  that  the  coarse 
of  instruction  was  liberal  and  in  many  respects  would  compare  favora- 
b1y  with  that  of  the  college  at  a  much  later  date.  So  rapidly  did  the 
numlier  of  students  increase  tliat  in  1805  it  was  proposed  to  erect  an 
additional  buihling.  It  was  thonght  that  a  wealthy  gentleman  intM- 
ested  in  scientific  pursuits  would  aid  the  college,  but  his  offer  was  with- 
drawn, with  the  result  that  70  students  were  compelled  to  room  else- 
where than  in  Nassau  Hall.  How  rapid  this  increase  was  may  ba 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1S06  54  members  of  the  senior  class  were 
admitted  to  the  first  decree  in  the  arts.  At  no  previous  period  in  its 
history  had  the  college  attained  an  equal  degree  of  prosi>6rity  and  reiv- 
utation.  The  faculty  consisted  of  a  president,  four  professors,  three- 
tutors,  and  an  instructor  in  French,  and  the  immber  of  students  liad 
risen  to  21)0.     Indeed,  the  number  of  students  was  almost  too  large  fop 

I  Wiltmm  ThompHon,  in  1S02,  was  called  from  Dickiuaon  Qcillet^e,  Pennsjlviuii^ 
where  be  had  been  pmfesaorof  language*,  to  the  chair  with  tlie  Boino  title  in  Trince- 
tiiu.  Dr.  Maclean  (Hiet,  Vol.  II,  p.  45)  saja  of  him:  "He  ha<l  tlie 
being  an  acGorate  Buholar,  a  gooil  teacher,  ami  aa  excellent  man.  He  was  advanced 
in  tifo  when  he  had  become  professor  in  Princeton  College,  aud  after  a  few  years,  Ills' 
mind  giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  anluous  ilnticB,  he  was  conatraineil  to  giv» 
up  his  position,  and  died  tiot  long  after." 

'Henry  Koileck  was  liom  iit  New  Proviiienrn,  N.  J.,  December  U,  1778,  and  « 
grndnated  at  Princeton,  1T!)1;  in  1791  wsh  appointed  tutor,  with  John  Henry  Hobart^ 
afterwards  Pro  tesLtnt  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  whoaaysof  KoKook:  "Althon^ 
he  is  a  Democrat  and  a  Calvinist,  hois  Ihe  most  intelligent,  gentlemanly,  and  iigIM< 
able  companion  I  have  ever  fonnd."  He  pursued  his  theologic'al  stndlBS  wilhooti 
preceptor,  and  "made  considerable  pro fieiency,'' says  Dr.  Carnub.in,  "in  HehraWj: 
Chuldee,  and  Arnbic."  His  teachers  in  theology  were  the  great  English  theoIoglBnl^ 
Anglican  nnd  Pnritnn,  He  wns  licensed  U>  preach  in  1800,  and  soon  after  h 
pantor  of  the  Cbnrch  of  Elizabeth  town.  In  1803  he  returned  to  Princeton  aa  _ 
and  professor  of  theology.  In  180)  he  acooptcd  a  tall  from  the  Independent  Preaby^ 
terian  Church  of  Savannah,  He  died  December  29,  1809.  Dr.  Citrnahan,  Bid 
Capers,  of  the  Methodist  Churrb,  and  the  Hon.  John  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  s 
Speak  of  him  as  a  man  cif  great  eloiinence,  charming  in  society,  and  eicepticmal^ 
faitlifni  iiurl  acceptable  n«  a  Christiau  pastor.  Vide  Sprague's  Aunola,  Vol.  IV,  jip, 
3T3  et  seq, 
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tlie  fiu;ulty.  Disturbances  occarred  which  com]>e]led  that  body  to 
invoke  in  their  behalf  the  authority  of  the  trustees.  CommeDcement 
(lay  was  regarded  as  a  public  holiday  for  the  population  of  the  entire 
district  in  which  the  college  was  situated.  It  furnished  an  occasion  for 
other  than  academic  sports.  ^'Eating  and  drinking,  fiddling  and  danc- 
ing, playing  for  pennies,  and  testing  the  si>eed  of  their  liorses  were  the 
amusements  in  which  no  small  numbers  of  those  assembled  on  such 
occasions  were  wont  to  indulge."  Just  because  of  the  college's  pros- 
perity discipline  was  difficult  to  exercise,  but  had  the  trustees  not  inter- 
fered with  the  faculty  it  is  probable  that  the  strife  arising  from  time  to 
time  between  the  students  and  their  instructors  would  have  been  easily 
composed. 

In  1810  and  1811  conferences  were  held  between  a  committee  of  the 
trustees  and  a  cx^mmittee  of  the  (xeneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  theological  seminary  for  that 
church.  The  intimate  relations  between  the  college  and  the  general 
assembly,  the  large  support  that  the  college  had  received  from  Presby. 
terians,  and  the  benefits  which  in  return  it  had  conferred  ui>on  that 
communion  h>d  both  the  trustees  of  the  college  and  the  committee  of 
the  general  assembly  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  affiliating 
the  theological  institution  so  closely  with  the  college  as  to  make  the 
two  institutions  one.  This  plan  was  soon  abandoned.  Hut  the  trus- 
tees and  the  committee  concurred  in  the  belief  that  the  seminary  might 
well  find  its  home  near  to  the  college;  and  an  agreement  was  made  by 
which  the  trustees  engaged  not  to  api>oint  a  professor  of  theology  in 
the  eollefre  should  the  seminary  be  permanently  established  at  Prince- 
ton. Tlie  college  retained  its  freedom,  and  the  seminary  was  estab 
lislied  as  an  institution  of  the  general  assembly,  l)eginning  its  life  in 
1812.  While  the  immediate  efVect  of  the  establishment  of  this  new 
institution  was  to  prevent  for  many  years  all  collection  of  funds  for  the 
ini])r(>venient  of  the  college,  both  institutions  derived  substantial  advan- 
tages from  their  establishment  in  the  same  town,  and  from  their  warm 
friendship. 

I  )r.  Sniit  h  resij^ned  in  1812.  ITe  lived  seven  years  after  his  retirement. 
He  re\  is<'d  and  i)ul>lished  some  of  his  works.  He  died  on  the  21st  of 
August,  Isr.J,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  The  graduates  of  the 
<-ollege  duriu;:  his  administration  did  not,  as  a  elass,  gain  the  distinction 
reached  hy  those  graduated  under  his  predecessor;  but  the  list  includes 
a  \  ice  I*rt»-<ideut  of  the  Tnited  States,  2  i)residentsof  the  United  States 
Senate.  *»  I'nited  States  Senators,  2.">  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, i  iueiul>ersof  the  President's  Cabinet,. *>  ministers  to  foreign 
<'ourts,  s  ♦governors  of  States,  34  judges  and  chanceHors,  and  21 
presidents  or  professors  of  <*ollege8. 

Dr.  AshlM»l  (Ireen's  administration  of  the  college,  jvs  president  pro 
tem|>ore,  soon  alter  the  burning  of  Nassau  Hall,  in  1802,  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  upon  T)r.  Smith*s  resignation  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
president.    When  elected  he  was  a  trustee.    lie  was  an  alumnus.    His 


btlicr,  (lie  Ker.  Jitenb  Green,  it  grnctuate  of  Harrai'd,  was  one  of  tlio 
tniMM-«>  uMUfil  by  <;oTeTiior  Itclclier  in  the  wetouil  cUaiter;  his  graad- 
fiUli4M-,  tbv  Uev.  Jobii  Piersun,  a  jirriuliiate  of  Yale,  ivns  one  ol'  tbo  pro- 
tnoK-tK  i>r  the  irulli'ge  and  u  trastee  atider  tlie  first  chaiter;  and  bia 
greMt-irrandriithcr.  Abrabam  I'iersou,  a  ^adnate  of  Elorvard,  was  ooe 
of  tite  touiiders  of  Yale,  and  its  first  president  and  rector.  His  &thec 
had  actetl  w  president  of  tlie  culle^e.  with  tbe  title  of  vice-pi-esideuti 
■Ittrine  till)  iiertml  iotervcitiiij;  between  the  deiitb  uf  JonafLan  Edwardil 
iind  ttie  eJentton  of  Samuel  Uavies.  Ashbel  Green  wna  Imm  at  Qau- 
orer,  in  Morri!'  CtHinty,  N.  J.,  in  17G3.  He  was  f;raditated  at  the  ool- 
VcRe  in  li!W,and  delivered  the  valedictory  oration.  Immediately  afteur 
jtradoBtion  h«  wiut  a|>|)oinIed  tutor;  aud  two  years  afterwards  waa 
Hrt'tetl  profrNMor  »f  niathematica  aud  natural  philosophy.  After  bold- 
ing  liift  pmrvMunihip  fur  a  year  and  a  hall',  he  accepti>d  a  eall  fruoi  Uie 
{^•cciitd  l*mibyterian  Thareh  of  rhtladelpliia.  In  this  (loHition  he  had 
from  tile  iN-^inningHD  eminent  career.  Ills  tine  presence,  courtly  nian- 
oertt,  and  pmiainent  family  eounections  made  hiia  a  prominent  citisten 
of  I'biladelphiu.  Ah  Philadelphia  was  the  national  caiiital,  he  waa 
broojcbt  into  intiainte  contact  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Ibe  citaiiCry.  Ilin  aotohiof^raphy  is  one  of  tbe  intereKtin;;  i)erBOiial  rets 
iird«i>r  Ike  |>e-riod.  He  biMl  noareely  been  settled  in  Philadelphia  when 
tbe  work  iif  rfwr^iiizing  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  now  inde- 
lididriit  I'lilted  Stat^^'ti  watt  begun.  This  work  was  coutetn|H>raueouB 
with  tbe  formation  of  the  Federal  Coustitution.  Young  as  he  was,  no 
nnniater  of  the  church,  not  even  Dr.Withers]>oon,wafl  more  influential 
ill  tliU  important  aud  difflcult  work.  Prom  the  first  lie  was  in  favor  cS 
Ike  Mparutioii  of  ehurcli  and  ^tate,  aiul  strongly  shIvisliI  thoiie  cbaiigM 
in  tlie  Scotcli  ConfeMtion  of  Faith  which  placed  the  Presbyt«riaD 
Cborcb  of  thiA  0(>iintr>-  icpt^vitiatlly  on  the  platform  of  the  widest  reU- 
friiinft  Hlierly. 

Ill*  waH  a  hipb  Calvlnist  and  a  strong  Presbyterian,  active  i&  H 
rhiircb'n  jiidimtorics  aud  deeply  interested  iu  the  organization  of  i> 
BiiHioaary  work.  He  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  Congress  of  t 
roiled  Stiller  in  1  i9U,  with  iltshop  White,  and  was  reelected  by  eveiy 
aocif  ««tve  l.'ofiirre.'W  until,  in  1800,  the  capital  was  changed  from  Phila* 
dcl|diia  to  Wasliiugton.  Duriug  bis  {lastorate  in  Philadelphia  he  mad4 
two  rilciided  Journeys,  uun  to  New  England  and  tbe  other  to  V'trgiQi^i 
and  was  reourtxl  in  both  Mections  of  the  country  as  a  man  of  emiuenoe, 
He  wa*  det'ply  intermteil  tu  tbeologietil  education;  was  one  of  t~ 
ori|tituil  romnlllee  tif  the  general  assembly  to  organize  a  theologi 
M-ulnary,  aud  wa«  tbe  anthor  of  the  plan  for  a  theological  institnti 
wbUrb  the  awteffibly  adopted  and  to  which  it  gave  eU'eet  in  the  Institc 
tkiti  At  Print^ton.  Ho  wax  president  of  its  board  of  directors  from  t 
brKiauinir  until  his  death  in  1818;  and  when,  in  l.SL'4,  the  truBt«e8Q 
tbe  tbeokiffkul  wiulnary  were  incor|>orated,  he  was  made  one  of  then 
and  coQtiBUt.>d  m  troMlec  ihi-  n^uiuiuder  uf  his  life.     At  tbe  time  of  I 
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electioD  to  the  presidency  of  Priucetou  College  he  was  the  best-kuown 
and  probably  the  most  inflaeutial  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1812,  after  having  been  a  pastor  for  more 
than  tweiity-tive  years,  he  left  Philadelphia  for  Princeton  and  entered 
uiK>n  the  duties  ol'  the  college  presidency.  The  trustees  asso<?iated  with 
him  Mr.  Klijah  Slack,  vice-president  of  the  college  and  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  chose  two  tutors.  Idoon  after, 
Mr.  Lindsley  was  elected  professor  of  languages.  During  the  first  year 
of  Dr.  (f  reen's  administration  these  gentlemen  constituted  the  faculty. 

The  period  was  one  of  great  excitement  throughout  tlie  country.  It 
was  the  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  war  with  (treat  Britain. 
The  excitement  of  the  nation  was  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  college. 
Disei]>]ine  was  difficult.  Soon  after  Dr.  Greenes  induction  disturbances 
became  so  seinous  as  almost  to  threaten  a  general  rebellion.  The  con- 
duct of  the  fivculty,  and  of  Dr.  Oreen,  especially,  in  the  suppression  of 
the  disturbances  and  in  disciplining  the  ofl'enders  was  eminently  wise; 
certainly  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  trustees.  The  latter  body  put  on 
record  its  opinion  that  the  faculty  manifested  a  degree  of  prudence, 
vigilance,  fidelity,  and  energy  that  deserved  the  warmest  thanks  of 
every  friend  of  the  college.  The  succeeding  year  was  passed  not  only 
without  any  recurrence  of  the  difliculties,  but  with  good  order  and  a 
profound  religious  movement.  This  was  true  also  of  the  year  1815. 
But  the  college  year  of  181(V-17  proved  ^'  to  be  the  most  turbulent  year 
of  i>r.  (Ireen's  administration."'  it  was  the  year  of  the  great  rebellion, 
and  was  ended  with  the  dismission  of  a  large  number  of  students. 
The  mtion  of  the  trustees,  or  the  remarks  of  some  of  them,  following 
the  rebellion,  the  vice-president  of  the  college  interpreteil  as  a  retlection 
on  himself,  and  ho  resigned.  Dr.  Slack  was  a  man  of  ability,  and, 
indeed,  of  eniinonce  in  the  departments  under  his  charge,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
lean, who  knew  him,  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his  chanicter,  his  tidelity, 
and  ability.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  resignation  was  tilled  by  the 
elerti(»n  of  Prof.  Henry  Vethake,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  liutgers 
College.  Ill  1S18  a  chair  was  iwlded  with  the  title  of  exi>eriniental 
I)hilos<)phy.  (heniistry,  and  natural  history.  Dr.  Jacob  Green,  son  of 
the  i)resi<lent  and  a  graduate  of  the  Kni versify  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
eleetod  and  tilled  it  with  ability  until  his  father's  resignation. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  college  was  increasing  in  numbers,  the  trusU'es 
proiM>8ed  to  build  a  new  ediflce  and  to  phice  its  students  under  the  gov- 
ernnuMit  of  an  entirely  diflerent  faculty  so  soon  as  the  number  of 
students  should  render  it  exiHMlient  to  do  so.  A  site  was  not  sfletrteil, 
but  a  ('oinniitt(M>  was  ap|)oint4Ml  to  seek  one  within  the  limits  of  the 
village,  and  n^solutions  lcM)king  to  the  endowment  of  this  new  college 
were  pa,ss«d.  The  plan  faih^l.  Had  this  succeeded,  it  is  ])robable  that 
Prin<eton  Ini  versify  to-day  would  have  lK?en  a  collci^tion  of  small  col- 
leges under  one  eor|Kmition.  In  1H19  the  qualilieations  for  admission 
were  made  more  severe,  but  the  regulations  could  not  be  enforced  owing 
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V  iiieDiciciK'y  of  tliu  preparatory  schools  i>u  wUirh  tlie  uuUegtt 
iitleil  lor  Ktud<;iitK.  Tbe  subject  of  disciplhiu  was  ofteuer  before 
niittiws  during  tliis  adiuiuUtration  than  duriiig  auy  other,  and  in 
•liitioii  lUe  rehitioii  uf  tbe  faculty  to  tbe  atuiltiiits  was  fixed.  Dr. 
Li's  liealtli  coiiipvlk'd  him  to  resign  in  1832.  Nu  unc  of  bis  prede- 
:s  ba<[  befoii*  him  more  difficult  problema  ooimucted  with  tho 
ior  life  ()f  tlic  (ollegu.  These  be  solved  with  great  wisdom  and 
ii'iiliousiiess.  TIr*  trustees  received  his  letcer  of  ruisignatioii  witii 
rt'gri'i.  ^^'LeIl  tltey  accepted  it  they  addie«isi.><l  him  a  letter  (ti 
I  they  said; 

(.■i..|iiiiinj-oiir  r<'Higi);itloii  tfaoyi-aunotwitbbolil  thupxiireBsiuuof  tli«irhiKb«et 
t  C.ir  ji.iir  luiuiHliriiit  cliuraeUT,  .vour  gsiierol  influsuoo  in  tho  cliurcli  of  Qad, 
initiinii  .'iiiii  iiiiwrarii'd  i-xprtious  to  iiroinote  Uie  IiMt  luMreHta  iif  tho  *tHil«at« 
>uiii  (MTK  Itotli  lor  lime  mill  eternity.  tTniler  your  uaspiurs  tbe  iwllme  bw 
lis  Ih'i'ii  ,'\iiieMii-il  iV itH  timinriftliliftioultioH,  butHliaitHooiireilttfKirmllliaul 

■  <<l   iucri  ;i~inu   iiiniiiiu,   ivliilo  it  ha^i  8i;ul  fiirth  a  niimUiT  iif  studeuta  iiot 

1<'I  in  li'i L  liiiir-,  <:il<'iilate<1  tu  Ki*«  stability  toil-.  re]iutalioii,  a  |i1«dgoIi>r 

nliiiii;i ;iii'l  ih"  uniwtli  uf  its  userolnesB  to  the  oliurcli  :iud  Hluto. 

Ill  hi-  ii-titfijii'iii  from  the  presideucy  ho  returned  to  ^hihldelp1)ii^ 
I-  he  h.iil  lii'i-ii  .so  umineiit  and  successful  asii  jiastor,  and  lived  for 
i.\  [wii   yiMis  a   iifi.'   of  great  activity  and   usefubieos.     Be  WH8 

iitial  in  thr  iiii-sionary  work  and  in  thi^  judicatones  of  tlie  charCb. 
iu>  >'iiiiiii-]ii  ns  ;i  i-iit/eti  and  a  charchman.  lie  was  moat  deeply 
csii-il  ill  I  lie  ii-h;;i.iiis  life  of  the  Students  while  i'onnecte4l  with  the 
.'I .     Ml'  \i^i<  ~ti<ih-ly  iittaclie*!  to  the  churcli  in  which  he  had  been 

;i]i-l  ulii.h  li.  h^til  di.Tie  HO  muoh  t«  orgatiiKc  after  the  Itevoln* 
i>    «.ir.     I'i.ili.ilil>  lie  was  at  his  best  when  addres.viiin;  a  dellber- 

i»>il>.  'H  ^ii'tiii;.'  -.<■'  a  councilor  u]>uu  a  roiuinittec.  In  these  tWu 
ir.ri-  li.'  «;i~  iiiic\culk-il.  ;ind  it  was  his  umiiienre  and  repiitatiou 
■.iiiii-i-jr,:  :iiiil  lc-i^l;iiivi-  speaker  that  led  liis  succe.ssor,  Ih-.  Car- 
li.  1.1  vi>  ni  li,-  l.niial.  '■  IJy  liis  talents  he  was  fltleil  to  Bll  aiiy 
>:tiL.iiiiiu,  ^iii'i  '■■\  liis  floijiience  to  ailorn  tbe  balls  uf  our  Nntioiisl 

•i.it ."     ilc  ^licl  uh.-ii  «5  yejirsofafji',  ill  tbe  year  181?*,  at  Phila- 

ii.i.  .111'i   M.i-  hiiMiil  at  I'i'iticetoii  in  the  wmetury  whert*  bia  ]jr*- 

1.  ■    ii.   1.  -:j  ■,,.!:. h  of  Dr.  (irceu  the  truste>s  elected  as  ]>n-Kidcut 

■  i,     It.  U.I  .  .  ..I    i:i.  hiiinnil.  Va.     Ilr.  liici;  wns  tlic  pa.stor  of  tbo 

■  \''i;irj  I  liii;.  li  :ii  ih.it  ])hu-u,  an  cloijiiui:  t  ami  widely  |iopilIar 
'.I  ;...  [,■'■1.  ,in.>:  ^^l■i[cl■olle.-cle.-iiaslic;ll  iiii.l  Ilicohigicai  niibjects, 
.  .  !■  .    !■  :.    ■  -■■   I  ::,  .  ..llc-i;it.-  ;iM,l  tl lof,'ic;il  education.     Owing 

■  -.  ..  ■■  :  ■  •-  A  III,  uliicli  III-  was  snlleriii^'  ai  the  time  of  his 
...  ^.1  ...  .  ■.iiiinn...|  for  suvi-ial  Ttioiillis,  he  was  unable  to 
.-..I  t  .  :i^..  !  ,v  ■  III. .11  until  111..  I  Ith  of  March,  Islm.  h,  a  letter  of 
■:  ■■-      ■    ■■    '     ■■!   rill-  i.o-itti.n.  lieiii-viiij,'  ilinl  hi-  was  t-allod  to 

:■■  -■  1  .  ..ij.l  ni.t  lo(j(-;irierwanIs  h.-acc-plcd  a  call  tothe 
"'  -.-•  .'  '  ':<.<4<'-^  in  llii- llicolo-iral  .si-iNinaiy  at  llam[>den 
,,  '..I       li..    ■    ..-r.i-  .ii.[i.iini.-d    I'rolessc.i    !.iiid,s|cy  to  Die  vice- 
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presidency,  and  put  upon  bim  the  duties  of  the  higher  ofBce  until  the 
presidentelect's  arrival  in  Princeton.  Mr.  John  Maclean  was  made 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Professor  Lindsley, 
IVlr.  Maclean,  and  two  tutors  constituted  the  faculty,  and  about  80 
students  were  in  residence.  On  receiving  Dr.  Bice's  declinature,  the 
trustees  at  once  elected  Vice-President  Lindsley  to  the  presidency;  but 
Dr.  Lindsley  declined,  probably  because  the  election  was  not  unanimous. 
The  board  then  chose  the  Bcv.  James  Carnahan,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  id  years  of  age.  Through  both 
father  and  mother  he  was  descended  from  Scoth-Irish  Presbyterians 
who  had  settled  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  His  father  had  been  an 
officer  of  the  army  of  the  colonies  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  Mr. 
Cariiahaii  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1800  with  high  honor.  After 
a  year's  theological  study  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McMillan  at 
Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  he  returned  to  Princeton,  and  was  for  two  years  a 
tutor  in  the  college.  Although  earnestly  pressed  to  remain,  he  resigned 
in  1803.  He  labored  first  as  a  pastor,  largely  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  afterwards  as  a  teacher.  For  eleven  years  preceding  his 
election  he  taught  with  great  success  an  academy  at  (reorgetown,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was  highly  esteemed  throughout  the 
communion  of  which  he  was  a  minister  as  a  man  of  excellent  judgment 
and  absolute  devotion  to  whatever  work  he  gave  himself. 

The  condition  of  the  college  was  such  as  to  mcO^e  the  office  of  presi- 
dent anything  but  inviting.  The  students  were  few.  The  income  was 
small.  There  was  almost  no  endowment.  Repeated  eflbrts  had  been 
made  to  increase  the  permanent  funds,  but  it  api)eared  impossible  to 
excite  any  j^eneral  interest  in  its  welfare.  There  were  contlictini;  views 
within  tlie  board  of  trustees  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  college,  and 
the  personal  relations  between  some  of*  tbe  members  of  the  board  were 
severely  strained.  Happily,  Dr.  Carnahan  was  unaware  of  the  whole 
truth  when  the  ollice  was  tendered  to  him.  Hail  he  known  all  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  decliue<l.  Indeed,  so  depressed  was  he  by  these 
difficulties  that  not  long  after  his  acceptance  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  the  office,  and  he  finally  retained  his  place  only  because  of 
the  earnest  pleadings  of  his  young  colleague,  Professor  Maclean. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptional  burdens  and  perplexities,  his 
administration  after  a  few  yeiirs  became  and  continued  to  be  singularly 
sucrcssfnl.  The  number  of  students  was  largely  increased.  The  cur- 
riculum was  enriched.  The  faculty  was  enlargeil  by  the  foundation  of 
new  chairs  and  by  the  election  of  professors,  some  of  whom  became 
eminent  in  their  resjHX'tive  departments  and  whose  memories  are 
to  day  amonj;  the  most  highly  valued  imssessions  of  the  university. 
The  general  catalogue  <'ontjiins  the  names  of  30  professors  who  were 
ele<ted  during  Dr.  Carnahan\s  presidency.  Among  them  art*  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  annals  of  American  science  and 
letters.    1he  discipline  of  the  college,  though  lenient,  was  lirmly  and 
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tlily  »(]iiiiiii8t''re<l.  and  the  iafiaence exerted  by  the  college  on  the 

iits  iliinni;  t)ji-ir  lesideoce  had  never  before  beeu  strojiger  »r  more 

i.vllt. 

-  Hiivt-eHs  of  l>r.  C'aniahaa  was  dne  in  part  to  liis  caltii  tcmperu- 

th<^  liiii'  buiHiK'f  of  his  faculties,  his  untielliFli  devotiou  to  the 
:e.  and  lii>  [nitJLMii^e  under  adverse  cniiditloDs;  purtly  to  llie  liberty 
lion  f;raiit<-'l  h\  liitn  to  his  younger  colleagues  in  the  Tacully,  uud 
ly  lo  ihe  I  cmiirkabN!  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  iiiielliceiK-e  of  tha 
r  profe^itor,  Jolin  Maclean,  who,  iu  1829,  when  not  >et  JO  yi-ara  of 
rn-t  flt^jteii  vii-e  ]>ie!4ident  of  the  college.  Those  who  reinumbcr 
<f:wflcitii  only  in  bis  later  years  will  have  diffiinilty  in  bringing 
r  titi'ni  till-  ni;v[j  wlio,  as  vice-president,  shared  with  Dr.  C^imahaa 
uiy  or.lct^Tminini;  the  general  policy- of  the  college?,  and  of  tnkiag 
iiii^itivi;  in  I  Ik- <'k-<'tion  of  professors  for  chairs  alrt-adyei^titbtisbed, 
iij'lin;:  iii-w  I  hairs,  in  eularj^ing  the  number  «f  Btndeuts,  and  in 
iiu'  ibi-  priinripli's  of  college  discipline.  He  wiis  a  man  of  quick 
i^'t-tn<\  alili'  (o  turn  himself  to  almost  any  teaching  work,  always 
to  •  lj,in;;i-  hi-  tvork  or  to  a<ld  to  it,  and  always  willing  to  accept 
iK'ti'in  <>t  iu'oiiii'.  lie  was  es[>ecially  vigilant  in  looking  out  for 
iml  :iililitii>nal  teachers,  but  at  all  iK>int8  ho  was  ali-rt,  and  bis  one 

toll  Ma-  the  |iiiis|ierity  of  the  college.  Betwi'on  Dr.  Carnahaii 
\*i.  Mai  li-, 111  tii;-!!-  t'\iste<l,  from  the  be^'inning  to  the  clo.sc  of  the 
-[' -  .Kliniiiisti.iiiiiii,  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship.  V.nch  was 
Illy  t':aiik   «itli  ihc  other;  each  highly  valueil   the  other;  eacli 

siipiilciiLi-iiii-i!  till-  oiher,  and  each  was  i-eaiiy  to  crt'aoe  hiuisclfor 
lilt  I'l  till'  p mil  of  exhaustion  in  the  interests  ol  the  institotiou, 
lint  iii-tii'<'  to  till-  nieiniiry  oj'botb  of  them  to  say  that  the  iidminis* 
>n  of  Di.  (  .iiri.iiiaii.  e-pecially  from  18Jit  until  his  resignation  in 

M.i-  .1  ■  i.n<':;ia['-  a.liiiiiiislration,  in  wliieli  t!ie  two  ei>lleague8 
■-'I  a-  "ii.-  riiHi.  tIk'  ili-titii;tive  gifts  of  each  making  more  valuable 

•II    iti- 1    111.  '   iiiiahaiis  elei-tion  the  college  lust  the  services  of 

J'M'-i>!.'1i'    l.nnl-li-y,    who,   as   professor  of  languages,   had  done 

to  ■j:.\-  Mm   .  -illi'L:e  laiiii'.     Me  wa«  popular  both   in  the  college 

..■■-. .t.. I    ■    ,r -I    I,  -  popnlarily  was  .lescrve.l.      lie  was  invited  to 

:■■■    ■..     -  ..i    ;  loriuiiriir,.  in  i-dncational  inslitolioiis.  hniti  before 

.:■■:        !■   r  I'n   '  itoti  in  order  to  lieeonie  president  of  t'liniberland 

!■      .■--.■■.     II.-    Has   liigb  spirited   and   iiiiilniy    sensitive, 

■  i  ■     ■        :  .    .;  itv.  liiit  <Tithtlsiastie:   aliil  a-^  a  teaelier  -one  of 

■    -  I'  ,  M  L.  ;.-..:i.    -.if  whom  I  have  any  kuowleilgc." 
h-     :      .i    .  .    hlii.-.|.  th.-  snialliie.-;  of  the  faeiilty  compelled 
I  ■'■■■■  :r.  I  :,;■,„  :'ii-i(ihiT-  to  .loan  eM  raonliiiaiy  atinuint  of  teacb- 
.-      ■    :      •    -  :         ;-Ti,,tivr  «..rk.  ami  il   l.eeame  eviili-iil  that  the 
i:   -u  .■:   .  ir,,.  ■!    ■•.  1>   l.i-  i-rilargi'il.      'I'lie    K.-v.  l.iil  hei'   HaUey  WB8 
;.•■-•.■■  il'      i-ti,   ami    iialnral   liistoi  y.  anil    his   aeecptanc© 

■"■ ■  ii     'I'li'i  I  i.l|.M;;ue-.     Tin- ehanye  in  ininiinislratiou 
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made  discipline  difficult,  and  the  faculty  appear  to  have  begun  Dr. 
Carnahan'8  administration  by  making  one  or  two  serious  mistakes,  and 
thus  to  have  been  resi>onsible  for  an  exodus  of  students  to  Union  Col- 
lege. One  was  tliat  of  invoking  the  civil  authorities  to  aid  the  college 
in  intlictinn^  punishment  in  a  case  in  which  college  discipline  ought  to 
have  been  regarded  as  sufficient.  The  faculty  voted,  against  the  opi>o- 
sition  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  that  the  offenders  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm.  These  mistakes  were  not  repeated. 
In  182(>  the  first  young  men^s  Christian  association  connected  with 
any  college  in  the  United  States  was  organized  in  Princeton  under  the 
name  of  ^^  The  Philadelphian  Society,^  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
it  has  continued  the  central  organization  of  the  students  for  religious 
work.  The  same  year  at  commencement  the  first  Alumni  Association 
of  Nassau  Hall  was  formed,  with  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  as  presi- 
dent, and  John  Maclean  as  secretary. 

The  college  continued  a  small  institution  until  1828  or  1829,  when  the 
policy  of  increasing  the  professors  began  to  be  energetically  prosecuted. 
In  this  })oli<'y  is  to  be  found  the  chief  cause  of  the  success  of  Dr.^Car- 
nahairs  administration.  In  1829  Prof.  Robert  B.  Patton,  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Lindsley  as  professor  of  languages,  resigned.  His  resignation 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  college.  He  was  so  able  a  teacher  as  fully 
to  have  maintained  the  reputation  which  the  college  had  secured  for 
instruction  in  language  during  Dr.  Lindsley's  life  in  that  chair.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  board  of  trustees,  in  1830,  took  the  bold  step  of 
apiK)intiiij^  six  new  professors,  transferring,  in  order  to  do  so.  Professor 
Maclean  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  and  literature.  Prof.  Albert 
B.  Dod  was  given  the  chair  of  mathematics;  Professor  Vethake,  who 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  Princeton,  the  chair  of  natural  philos- 
ophy; »lohn  Torrey '  was  made  the  ])rofessor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history;  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Howell  was  called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and 
physiology;  Mr.  Lewis  Hargous  was  made  professor  of  mo<lern  lan- 
guages, and  Mr.  Josepli  Addison  Alexander'  was  appointed  adjunct- 


'Jolin  'l'orn«y,  M.  D.,  LL.  I>.,  wum  Uoni  iu  N>w  York  August  15,  17%, stutliwl  medi- 
cine and  u  :iH  iuliiiitteil  to  prai-tice  in  liiM  native  city.  He  waaprofeatiorof  cheniiHtry 
at  rrin«  ftoii  from  \KU)  to  1H54.  Hin  fann»  rvntn  chiftly  on  his  contriNntions  to  botany. 
HiH  :i(  tivc  labor^^  in  tliiH  department  were  l>4*gnn  in  1815  and  continned  to  the  close 
of  his  a«  the  life.  IIih  student  and  a^Horiatt'  in  labor  and  espe^-ially  in  the  publica- 
tion of  tho  Fl«»ra  ot  North  America,  IKiS-lSi.H,  A»a  (tray,  afterwards  of  Harvard,  haa 
written  a  Mk<t<  li  of  bin  life,  publisheil  in  the  Hiographical  Memoirs  of  the  National 
Aeadoniy  of  Scum  cm.  Washington,  1877.  On  his  retirement  from  Princeton  he  rec- 
oniineitded  ah  hJH  Hiiccessor  his  pupil,  l^r.  .1.  S.  8chanck,  LL.  !>..  now  emeritus  pro- 
fessor ft  clu-iiii?*l  IV. 

.loH4«pli  AddiMoii  .Vlcxan«ler.  D.  !»..  was  born  at  Princeton  April  24,  1S09.  He  was 
graduated  with  the  tirst  honor  of  his  class  in  1S2(>.  After  his  resignation  of  bis  chair 
in  the  <  ollr^r  lie  was  ele<'ted  aMso<'iate  professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in 
PrincetMii  Tin  oio^ical  Seminary.  In  ISIO  he  was  elm'ted  professor;  in  1S51  he  waa 
tranHiVrr« mI  to  tlu-  chair  ot  biblical  and  eiclesiaatical  history,  and  in  1S.'>H  to  the 
chair  of  HellcniMiic  and  New  Testament  literature.     He  died  in  lMt4).     His  power  of 
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Miir  of  aiH.-ieiit  laiisn ^i.'es  and  literatnre.  No  brATer  Btep 
taken  by  an  AmeHrau  colk-gv.  It  vas  Rooii  ,justifle<I  by  a  largA 
awf  in  the  tjiimlH.'r  r>l'  HtmlenU.  \Miile  tbe  whole  coUejfe  hod' 
Hre<l  np  to  tliis  time  Ifjui  than  100.  in  1830  and  1831  67  u«« 
:Dtf>  were  n-ieiveii.  Tlie  next  year  there  were  13'.l  iti  tbe  college, 
the  nuin)>er  nuM-.  rout;hly  f>;>eaking.  year  after  year,  until  tba 
iiiing  of  tlie  •ivil  wat.  The  inoMt  remarkable  increase  is  that  In' 
Iw-arle  Utween  1S'J9  auU  L839.  In  182»  there  were  bat  70  stn- 
I.  while  ill  18.'t'J  there  were  270.  The  electioD  of  the  oix  profesoors' 
named  was  only  the  initiation  of  a  |M>licy  that  was  faithfully  eze*; 
1  ilarinc  the  wholt^  of  the  administration.  Two  .vcari)  later  the 
i;e  ne<;iire<l  the  Hervic^A  of  Jose|>h  Henry,  whose  exceptional  gT«»t- 
a.-4  a  man  of  xrienee  gave  celebrity  to  the  iustitution,  and  vboM 
i|iari-nt  (.'iMxIm-sfl  endeared  him  to  both  colIea<:Hes  and  BtadentM> 
<'•:{  -l^irnen  W:iililc]l  Alexander'  was  electeil  professor  of  belles- 
w.  [n  lH.(i,  .Siephen  Alexander^  was  addetl  to  the  faculty.  IP' 
.  it  m.iy  )h-  >aiii   that  the  catalogue  of  profesgura,  beginning  iu 


>'l•-•t^'•■  itnil  Uia  i-itraoriltnary  mctuory  eaii1>le<I  bim  to  tw»d  U 
l,-ii.ii:rA.  Ilia  iitlMMt  to  them  wuHnitlier  litcrnrj  tluu  philox 
h:iiiiiii.  bi.t  fine  |[lftB  ot  expreasiun,  anil  hia  eiittinaiaan  ta 
II''  iii:>ile  liim  &  lirilllanl  aud  RtimuUtinK  leoturai  in  STBiyH 
l>>  liiiii.  Hiamaaya,  aennoiiB,  und  i-oniiDentnriessliaw  falm  t^* 
iil.ir  &-•  wetl  as  a  niao  uf  li-ltera.  Ilio  |iul>liHhed  worin  aH 
J  <if  rtieui  nliiiTr  remarkable  IaIudU,  aoil  >«}me  of  thum  gMlinvl 
'\lril-ii  riiLer  Ibe  liigb  qualitj  of  bin  iut«llector  hia  ftCtUill^ 
l!> .  :>«  iliuagli  bo  woTH  impatiisot  lo  pnnino  nnother  at  tH 
,  ljl~  hirs-  uu<l  varionakDowliHiKu  invlteil  hlai.  Few  AnHtfr 
,'!il)-  .11  !..■  iliil  a  w.'hiilur'i  life,  ond  very  few  liare  ttronglil 
■  J.  <h  1.  I  iiiitpiraliou  for  their  Hiii<leut«.  lie  wiu  thogsfal  t« 
ii'  I  ■■!  :.  -iii^riliirl;  able  family.  He  wa^  n  iiuid  of 
'  "  ir.  '.  iijiUI--,  ntiil  bi-liFvitiu  Cbriatiuil. 
..,.l.r,  ili.^  Mill  of  the  Rev,  Archlbnlil  .\lBKHii<)«r,  i 
.  "I  at  l-riiicoian  College  1820  and  Btntlieil  nt 
r>.~i<l>».  Leung  profeMor  in  tbo  v«IU|{d,  18'J3-]MI< 
■:■  ..1  -~  iiiiiiarv.  IHU-lHTil ;  pMtur  of  the  I't'sbyMrion  Chni 
-  l~^i:  MiUit  uf  tliF  l'riwh;rleriiiii  nt  uu  i-ar 
■>'  w-nnr  l'tw»h.vt<Ti»[>(.'hiirch,  NeiT  Viirk.  fWini  IBlnal 
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.    :<  >.<-.    ,j.|.-r.r  ^.Iv.  ill  bi-  l.'iT<-r<.  »s  in  all  1>ih>  piiblinhad 
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fatbrr,  th«  Itvr.  Jaoi>l>  (treKD,  n  ^attualu  of  Harvard,  was  one  of  tlie 
tnistwK  naiDiil  by  tiox'i-mor  Itotvlx-r  in  Ihv  secuud  charter;  liis  (jraiid- 
fstlier,  this  I£«v.  Jnhn  PitTBoii,  a  ^ailuate  nf  Yale,  was  one  of  the  pro- 
tnotcn  of  tbis  rollpge  auil  a  tnistce  Qudt^r  the  first  (?barter;  and  bis 
great- i:raud fat lipr,  Abrabain  I'ierson,  a  gmduate  of  Harvard,  was  one 
■if  Uic  lbaud<!rs  ot  Yale,  aud  ita  Brnt  president  and  rector.  Ilin  fatlier 
bull  iii-tml  UR  prr-Aidetit  nf  th<>  colle;;e,  witli  the  title  of  vice  president, 
tlariii)c  ilii>  i»crind  intorvt-nint:  between  Ilie  death  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
nttd  t4tr  elertiou  ■■!'  Samuel  Iluvics.  Ashbel  Green  was  born  at  llau> 
over,  in  MorriH  C-ouiity,  N.  J.,  in  1702.  lie  was  f^radnated  at  tbe  col- 
l«>|!«'  in  17113,  and  d<.'liveml  tliv  valedictory  oration.  Immediately  after 
frraduatiun  be  was  apjioiiited  tutor:  and  two  years  allerwards  was 
el«wtrd  |irofew*or  of  mathematics  and  natural  pbilosophy.  After  bold- 
inn  biit  profcKSorsbip  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  accepted  a  call  itnm  the 
Beoond  lYmbyttTian  Clinnb  of  I'biladelpbia.  In  this  ]K>Hition  be  had 
ftnia  tlie  beciniiint;  an  eminent  ouver.  His  fine  presence,  courtly  man- 
iiens  and  pmminent  family  coniii>ctinnfl  made  btni  u  iiniminent  citizen 
of  I'lillMtrlplda.  An  I'hiliwlelpbia  was  the  national  capital,  lie  was 
broaftbt  into  iDllmiil«<  contact  with  some  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of 
tbe  ooautr>'.  ilix  autobiography  i»  oue  of  tbe  interesting  personal  reo- 
onU  nf  tbe  iwriixl.  lie  had  seurcelj'  beeu  settled  in  Philadelphia  wbea 
Ihe  mirk  of  rMorgiininng  the  i'reiibyterian  Church  for  the  now  inde- 
pmrlviit  r'nit«-«l  Slatrn  was  l>egUD.  This  work  was  coutemtwraneoaB 
witb  tbe  formation  of  tlie  Federal  Oonstitution.  Yonng  as  he  was,  no 
inlniitiT  of  tbe  cbnrch,  not  even  Dr.Witherspoon,  was  more  inHuential 
lit  tbis  iutportiuit  and  dftUcnlt  work.  From  the  tirst  he  was  in  favor  o 
llie  •ep«nilionof  diiirch  aud  state,  and  strongly  iidvise<l  those  changes 
lu  tbe  Scotch  Coufeseion  of  Faith  whieh  placed  tbe  Presbyt«riai 
Obunih  of  lhi»  cotiutry  itpeciliraUy  on  tbe  platform  of  the  widest  rdi> 
ftioiiii  liberty. 

Uo  was  a  biftb  C'alvinist  aud  a  stronj:  Presbyterian,  active  in  tbe 
cbarcb'ii  Jadicatories  and  deeply  iuterCHted  in  the  organisation  of  ita 
nJMionary  work,  lie  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  Uongress  of  the 
L'nited  Siat(^  in  1792,  with  Uisbop  \Vbit«,  and  was  reelected  by  eveij 
wic«-i-f«iiive  <  '••D|[Te«v'*  nntfl.  in  180u,  tbe  capital  was  changed  from  Phil*- 
ddpfata  to  Wuhiuglon.  Dnriiig  hi8  past«rAt«  in  Philadelphia  he  madfl 
two  pxlmdttl  Journeys,  one  to  Sew  England  and  tbe  other  to  Virginii 
and  was  n-n-iveil  In  tiotb  Mn^tioUK  of  tbe  country  as  a  man  of  emini 
He  wn«  <le«ii]j  (ntcr*4>t«-d  in  tbitologicul  e<lncatiou;  was  one  of  tb^ 
■tn|{inal  cooimtttrfi  of  the  general  assembly  lo  orgauine  a  theologies] 
•eminary,  aud  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  a  theological  inatitutioil 
wbii-fa  tbi>  AMcmbly  adopted  and  to  which  it  gave  eflect  in  the  instiClti 
tioD  at  Prinrfioo.  He  was  president  of  ita  board  of  direcitors  from  th^ 
beKiuuiui;  until  bia  death  iu  1848;  aud  when,  in  181*4,  the  trustees  o* 
tbe  theolusiml  wniliiary  w<;re  iucorpiirated,  he  was  made  one  of  thei 
aud  roDtidued  a  tnti>t«a'  ibe  n-miiludcj'  of  Uix  life.    At  the  time  of  h 
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them  without  waiting  for  an  eudowmetit.  What  a  remarkable  addll 
tiou  in  point  of  nuinbers  there  was  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  insU- 
tutioit  while  Dr.  Carualiau  wad  [ireBideiit  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  whole  life  of  the  college  up  to  his  presidency  ouly 
14  professors  bad  been  appointed,  while  duriug  hits  ailministratioq 
alone  there  were  30,  Of  course,  some  plans  were  adopted  which  failedi 
As  early  as  1834,  a,  year  in  which  other  additions  to  the  faculty  were 
made,  as  that  of  Professor  Hart'  to  the  department  of  languages,  it  v 
serioasly  attempted  to  establish  a  snmmer  school  of  medicine.    The 


'John  Seely  Hart,  LL.  D.,  waa  bora  in  Stoctcbridgo,  Mass.,  Jaouary  28,  1810, 
OraduatJDg  at  Princeton  Cu I kgu  in  IKK),  be  taught  a  year  in  Natchez,  Miaa.,  a 
rotnrneil  to  Priocetoii  iu  1S32  ns  tutor  of  tbe  classics,  becoming,  in  1834,  adjiu 
professor  in  the  same  department;  priuoipal  of  Edgebill  School  at  Princeton,  1836> 
1841 ;  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  IS12-185S ;  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Nora 
School  at  Trenton,  1863-18T1 ;  he  vaa  chosen  ptofesaor  of  rhetoric  and  the  Bnglial 
language  at  Princeton  in  1872,  having,  during  his  residence  at  Treotou,  given  yearl] 
lectures  at  Princeton,  181)4-1870,  on  "  English  philology  and  letters,"  BeeigniQ| 
Mb  prof<;8sorsbip  in  1874,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  Imaily  engaging  iu  literai| 
and  especially  Shakespearean  Htudies  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  Match  26,  1877. 
Hie  untiring  industry  may  bi:st  lie-seen  from  tbe  number  and  character  of  b'"  pi'*' 
lisbed  works,  appearing,  as  they  did,  at  comparativi'ly  brief  intervals,  for  a  con* 
tinuous  period  of  thirty  years.  In  1U44  he  edited  the  Pennsylvania  Common  ScLuiri 
•toumal  and  iu  1849-1^1  Kartain's  Magazine.  Founding  the  Ijunday  School  Timei 
in  185»,  he  etlited  it  till  1871.  He  published  the  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Higb 
Sobool,  1»12-I859,  and  iu  1844  a  Clossbuok  of  Poetry  aud  a  Cloasbook  of  ProHe.  ll 
1B47  thece  appeared  his  Eians  on  thii  Life  and  Writtugt  of  -Spenser.  In  I86K,  In  tin 
Sohuolroum  was  iasned:  in  1870,  his  Manual  ot  Composition  and  Khetorio;  in  187S| 
his  Manual  of  English  Literature ;  in  1S7!I,  his  Manual  of  American  l^iterature,  au( 
in  1874,  bis  Short  Course  in  English  and  American  Literature,  In  snob  a  list  ei 
books  as  this  Dr.  Hart's  versatility  is  clearly  seen,  while  special  emphasis  sbonld  b 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  authors  of  hiu  time  were  more  cuDSCJentionsl^ 
and  zealously  devoted  to  tbe  cause  of  education  in  America,  having  given,  as  hedi^ 
over  forty  years  of  his  active  life  to  strictly  etiucational  work.  This  was,  in  r»i 
his  vooBtiun,  and  he  worthily  fulfilled  it,  both  within  the  sphere  of  secondary  a 
higher  learning.  As  editor,  professor,  and  author  he  aimed  to  raise  ttio  standard  a 
the  day  in  Auiiricau  schools  aud  colleges,  and  especially  to  advance  the  study  o 
English  lis  a  language  aud  a  literature.  Itis  to  the  lasting  credit  of  Professor  Hov 
that  when  instrui-tion  in  English  was  lamentably  ilfhrieut  in  our  beat  institDtion 
he  insisted  (hat  it  should  be  given  a  larger  place  and  commaud  a  better  grade  a 
teaching  talent.  To  this  high  end  be  taught  and  lalmrcd  and  prepared  bis  severs 
edncationul  manuals  within  tbe  specitiodepartnicnt  ofEuglish.  The  fact  that  that 
manuals  are  now  superseded  by  modern  text-books  in  keeping  witli  the  newer  nee4 
of  the  age  is  iu  no  sense  a  proof  that  In  their  place  and  way  they  did  not  meet  u 
existing  educational  demand  and  point  Ibe  path  to  still  better  agencies  and  resultl 
Dr.  Hart  was  in  no  sense  a  great  educator,  as  w 
Wayland  and  Hopkins,  of  America,  were.  He  v 
and  helpful  guide  to  students.  He  wits  in  uu 
antbor  or  investigator.  He  was,  however,  a  diai 
and  did  invaluable  work  for  those  who  \i 


Thomas  Arnold,  of  Uiigby; 
Has,  however,  a  patient,  painstAkin) 

I  sense  an  nriginiil  aud  wids-mindi 
criminating  collator  of  facta  anddal 

II  follow  him,  nur  did  he  ever  forgi 


in  bis  educational  offorta  the  higher  detnands  of  character  and  conscience. 
developing  educational  progress  of  the  country  he  had  no  liunorable  place  a] 
worthy  work,  and  must  in  Justice  be  nameil  among  those  who  have  mode  vi 
tribntions  to  tbe  cause  of  sound  learuing.     (MS.  of  Prof,  T.  W,  Hunt.; 
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design  was  ^ven  ap,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  was  never  revived.  lu  1846,  a  law  school  was 
founded  and  three  gentlemen  were  elected  professors.  The  lectores 
were  kept  ap  with  mnch  spirit  for  two  years,  bat  the  school  was  then 
discontinaed.  The  position  of  the  college  was  not  favorable  to  the 
establinhmetit  of  professional  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  and  firom  that 
time  on  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  them. 

The  growth  of  the  college  compelled  the  anthorities  to  provide 
increased  accommodation  for  the  students.  Two  dormitories  were 
erected,  East  (College  in  1833  and  West  College  in  1838,  each  foor 
stories  in  height;  they  were  bnilt  of  stone,  with  brick  partitions,  and 
fire-proof  stairways  of  iron,  and  the  stairs  inclosed  in  brick  walls. 
Each  of  the  dormitories  gave  accommodation  to  64  students.  The 
college  anthorities  were  unable  to  gratify  their  taste  in  their  construc- 
tion; bat  for  Hixty  years  and  more  they  have  served  their  purpose 
well,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  investment  of  the  college  has  yielded  a 
larger  retani.  The  cost  of  erecting  each  was  less  than  $14,000.  The 
growth  of  the  college  led  also  to  increased  activity  in  the  two  literary 
societies.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  no  homes  of  their  own.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  rooms  provided  by  the  college  in  the  building  now 
known  as  the  college  offices.  But  in  the  winter  of  1836-37  two  new  halls 
,  were  built.  The  description  of  one  will  serve  for  both.  <<  Whig  Hall,'' 
says  Professor  Cameron,  '<  is  a  building  in  Ionic  style,  62  feet  long,  41  feet 
wide,  and  two  stories  high.  The  columns  of  the  hexastyle  porticoes  are 
copied  from  those  of  a  temple  by  Uissns  near  the  fountain  of  the  Calli- 
rhoe,  in  Athens.  The  splendid  temple  of  Dionysius  in  the  Ionian  city  of 
Zeos,  situateil  on  a  i)enin8u]a  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  model  of  the  building 
in  other  resiK'cts.*'  During  the  a<lministration  of  Dr.  Carnahan,  the 
college  gained  immensely  not  only  by  the  separate,  but  also  by  the  asso- 
ciated energies  of  the  able  men  who  formed  the  faculty.  Their  meetings 
were  frequent  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  led  to  a  higher  and  increased 
activity  in  all  departments,  discipline,  exaniinations,  lectures,  and  recita- 
tions. The  scientific  researches  of  its  eminent  professors — for  not  a  few 
of  them  b(H*anie  eminent — a<lded  to  the  reputation  of  the  institution  and 
gave  it  a  standing  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyeil  as  an  institution  of 
learning,  linleed  it  may  l»e  said  that  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  been 
an  eminent  home  and  i.ursery  of  patriotism  in  the  days  of  Witherspoon, 
it  was  now  a  great  institntion  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences  and 
the  liberal  arts.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  college  sustained 
great  losses  by  the  death  or  the  removal  to  other  institutions  of  several 
important  members  of  the  faculty.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  after 
three  years  of  work,  was  sei/etl  by  the  theological  seminary,  where, 
until  his  death,  he  had  a  brilliant  career.  Joseph  Henry,  after  laboring 
for  sixteen  years  in  the  chair  of  natnral  philosophy  and  making  dis- 
coveries in  tlie  sphero  of  science  and  i>erforming  inestimable  servi(*es 
for  his  country,  was  called,  in  1848,  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution* 
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rt  H.  Txjd.  who  was  brilliant  Dot  only  in  the  chair  of  matliematittB, 
n  the  pulpit  and  in  tlie  pa;;es  of  the  Kevitiw,  died  in  1845;'  aDd 
n  W.  Alexander,  whose  cultivation  and  fertility  aa  a  writer  entitle 
i>  -wy  of  liini  that  he  luifiht  have  become  one  of  the  most  eminent 
ai«rican  rat^ii  of  letters,  felt  it  hits  duty  to  become  a  pa»tor,  and 
[leil  in  1^14.  Them^>  were  grea.t  losses,  but  men  of  ability  were  at 
i:allwl  to  the  vMcaiit  phicea,  and  the  large  work  of  the  institatiou 
lot  suffer.  Dr.  Klias  Ixtomis,  and  after  liis  resignation  Professor 
illfH^h,  took  the  place  of  Joseph  Henry.  Dr.  Hope,  a,  man  of  charm- 
bnittian  Hiaritrter  as  well  a.s  a  wise  and  stimulating  teacher,  suo- 
it  Dr.  James  Ale\an<IcT;  and  Stephen  Alexander,  a  graduate  of 
n  0)llege,  who  bet^amc  eminent  as  an  astronomer,  a  man  of  entliu- 
I  and  eliHinerKW-,  whether  he  spoke  on  scientitic  or  religions  .snbjects. 
the  plai'f  of  PrriU'seior  l>od.  By  nothing  is  the  intellectual  life  of 
olli-i:<-  at  this  time  more  clearly  shown  than  it  is  by  the  fact  that 
tf  .ytlirof.-s.-uir-ii-livted  during  Dr.Carnahan'sadministrntion  aboat 
i;ilf  were  it-*  iiwn  irraduates. 

,  *";irtiiili;iri  ri-i;;iied  in  1S53,  In  the  thirty-one  years  of  hlB 
iii-tniti.iii  1,1177  •-ludent!'  were  admitted  to  the  first  degree  of  the 

T[..  ~t'i<l>-tii  <Ia>K  lliTH  wnii  a  profi>Mli>iial  conHt«lIntJon  in  the  rnriilty  th&t  for 
ii,'  '.  K  I-  r.ir.'ly,  if  ••vfti.  bi-eii  i><|u.ileil  in  nny  Atuericaii  institalion.  It  waa  oar 
./•    -.1  1m    iii>triiil^.l   ill  iiiuthiMn»tic»  liy  Albert  B.  Dod,  iti  phyaioa  by  JoMph 

,  1.  tB-il...  intiK--  ;iii-l  l.aiiu  by  James  W.  Aleismler,  In  uicronom.v  by  Stepbaa 
ii'.rT.  Ill  I  briiii-iry  :>ri>l  lioUnj  by  Jolin  TniTry,     Dr.  MM^Ieuii't  rare  t»lenl  fot 

tt. i|i  wjH  Kirikit>i:li  r\hibite(l  ill  tiie  aelni'tiuii  aait  lollei'lion  uf  Kurk  &  group 
:i'  .>T»r-  :<i  .1  i  rii  i<  :i1  |>i!riuit  in  Ibe  biNti>ry  i>f  thn  cullegu.  All  but  niie  of  the 
,  :ii  iltat  tiiiji'  till  iiin-E  •'■■iiapii'iioiiH,  livF<l  tO  iKToiiipIidb  thi>  full  care«r  of  dl*- 
•  III  iif  'J  bull  IJjMir  i:,r1r  )i>->r»a>>riiil  lire  i;iivt'  primiiHe.  With  thf  emincBm  to 
I  iJi'---  ..Ti  .iii'il  ult  ri-  rsiiiilinr.  Kew.  1ia«'ev«r.  iil  tbi*  prMsnt  iliiy  apprecUtA 
-,i.     Ill  I'.i' lli'i 'ig:i!  Iirmivtiiiiftiii  I'riucetuN  Hiiiri>re(l  in  tlie  <1p:itli  of  Albert  B. 

I.  It.-   Ill  I T  ),j~  I'ltly  NiLtibiiixl.     lliH  iiiletlrct  waHuotableforthe  vorMtU- 

' ' .;  I-  -1,1'  t  ii  III  ui  )ii~  ;:•  iiiuH.  Ill'  aeciiii'il  iilikr  t'liiiuMit  in  niathematica,  In 
r.i, .:.'-. .,.!,■.      ;■,    lil.r..inr.i.    in   ii'Stlii'liOH,   iin.l    in   llitulogy.      TboDgh  hit 

-f  '■  i-.i'  ..■-!.  f  I  I, ..(.Ml  llvvii-w,  nut  inilyiuiliiHc-ouiitrybutl-Jreat  lir(t»lii, 
.  |. -■■■.. I,. .    .■'l  -.i,.i:.ily  i.ni.|«-s."i  ■■A.N.lyti.'ii](ie..mptry,-"The  VoHtigoaof 

■■■■  l.ii..  ii-r.-.-riiiii.'y«"S.'rMi..iii.:iii.ll.isi'tur.-s,""Tli«I':ldOT 
■  ■■■■.  ..-it.iti-a  llii- rri'-l>yl.-ri:ii.rbiircli,  iiiicl  ■■Lyman  Beeoh- 

'    ■■     ■-      t  ■  -■     ■.r.-;i.'Hii,.ll>   Mini  ..■H(b..lic':.lly  iiir-lriu'tivi.  tliiin  l'r,ife««.r 


iiiber    I'rofesHor 
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art8,  the  annaal  average  being  over  54.  Of  these  73  becttme  presidents 
or  profensors  in  colleges  or  other  seminaries  of  learning;  8  became  Sena- 
tors of  the  United  States;  26  members  of  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 4  were  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  large  nnmber 
became  eminent  in  the  liberal  professions.  The  number  graduated 
during  bis  presidency  was  larger  than  the  number  graduated  during 
the  adminiHtrations  of  all  of  his  predecessors.  While  he  was  in  oflSce, 
the  relations  between  the  trustees  and  the  faculty  and  between  the 
members  of  tlie  faculty  were  singularly  harmonious.  The  students 
enjoyed  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  than  during  any  earlier  adminis- 
tration. And  when  students  were  disciplined,  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents had  <iuite  as  much  influence  as  the  welfare  of  the- institution  in 
determining  the  chastisement. 

In  his  letter  of.  resignation  Dr.  Camahan  i>aid  a  high  tribute  to  his 
colleague,  ^' ice- President  Maclean.  After  the  remark  that  Dr.  Maclean 
was  the  only  ofYicer  living  of  those  connected  with  the  college  when  his 
presidency  began,  Dr.  Camahan  said:  <<To  his  activity,  energy,  zeal^ 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  I  must  be  permitted  to 
give  my  unqnaliAed  testimony.  We  have  passed  through  many  trying 
times  togetlier.  In  time  of  need  he  was  always  at  his  post  without 
shrinking;  ho  was  always  ready  to  meet  opix>sition  in  the  discharge  of 
what  he  tliought  to  bo  his  duty.'"  Dr.  Camahan  lived  six  years  after 
his  resignation.  He  was  chosen  a  tmstee  of  the  college,  and  his  sue* 
cesser  says  of  him :  ^'In  every  resi>ect  he  was  a  helper  to  his  successor 
and  gave  him  his  cordial  sup*i>ort  both  in  the  boanl  and  without.""  He 
die<l  on  tiu^  3d  of  March,  1851),  and  was  buried  at  Princeton  by  the  side 
of  his  iininediate  predecessor.  Dr.  Ashbel  itreen. 

It  was  ordered  that  in  December,  1853,  at  the  stated  semiannual 
meeting,  the  board  should  elect  a  president  of  the  college.  Three  gen- 
tlemen were  naine4l  for  the  position,  two  of  them  without  their  consent. 
One  was  Joseph  Henry,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who 
positively  <le<*line(l  to  be  a  ctindidate.  Another  was  the  liev.  Dr.  David 
Magie.  of  Klizabeth,  X.  J.,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  an  eminent 
preacher  and  pastor,  and  one  of  the  trustees,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  Dr.  Maclean's  elocution,  rweived  several  votes. 
The  third  was  Dr.  Ma<*Jean.  vice-president  of  the  C4>l]ege.  Dr.  Maclean 
was  electe<l.  He  t<M)k  the  oath  of  otlice  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  at  the  commencement  of  1854.  His  address  was  partly  histor- 
ical and  partly  an  expositicm  of  the  ])olicy  to  be  pursue<l  during  his 
administration.  The  new  president  was  a  native  of  Princeton,  and  was 
bom  on  March  3,  18<N».  He  was  the  son  of  the  c^illege's  first  professor 
of  chemistry.  He  was  ^ra4lnated  in  the  class  of  1810,  and  was  its 
youn^'est  mcmb<*r.  For  a  year  aft^^r  graduation  he  taught  in  the  clas- 
sical scliool  at  Lawronceville.  In  1818  he  became  a  tutor,  and  from 
that  date  until  his  resignation  as  president  in  18<M  he  was  a  niend)er 
of  the  fiu'ulty.  His  whoh*  active  life  was  thus  given  to  the  college. 
He  interested  himself  only  in  smrli  objects  as  were  in  harmony  with  the 
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iKtii  of  tlie  college.  He  taoght  at  T^ons  timts  innthematicH,  nat- 
»bili*flO|iliy.  [.atiii.  Greek,  and  the  evidences  oi'  Cliristianity.  He 
rf^]  kiiowlt^lge  with  great  ease,  and  his  wide  iDtellectnal  Hympa- 
ar«  i^bown  in  (tir-  chairs  he  filled.  In  his  yoDiit;er  life  he  w»9  an 
and  HtimalatiDg  teacher;  bat  the  borden  of  adininistriition  was 
iilron  him  M>on  after  he  became  a  teacher,  and  the  exceptional 
itire  ability  shown  by  him  led  his  colleagnea  to  believe  that  it  was 
atj  to  8nbordinate  his  scholarly  ambition  to  the  welfare  of  the 
•e.  [>r.  Miurlean  iWMjuiesced,  and  in  this  way  lie  was  prevented 
be4»iniii(;  eminent  in  any  branch  of  stady.  It  is  not  Um  innvh  to 
tiat  up  to  Ilia  presidency  Princeton  had  enjoyed  the  Mer\-ices  of  no 
execntive  officer  who  so  completely  sank  his  uwn  |>eraoiia]it^  in 
iHtitntion  ho  i<ervfd.  As  has  already  been  said,  his  untiring  oner- 
hif  t)af;aL-ion.t  Jn<l[;inent  of  men  and  measnres  eontribnted  largely 
:  (turc^-Hs  of  the  :idminifltratiou  of  Dr.  Carnahiku,  and  it  was  raafi- 
y  e\|>e<:r<^l  that  hiH  own  administratiou  wool d  itt  its  close  show 
vaiiie  as  ^reat  as  that  made  between  the  death  of  Dr. Tireen  and 
rii  accensioti.  In  one  im|K>rtant  respect  this  expectation  wan  not 
jMiinted,  li  must  l>e  remembered  to  the  lasting  honor  of  most  of 
istitiiiioiiH  <>r  lii^rlxT  education  in  America  that  up  to  the  dose  of 
ivil  uar  Ihty  accoruplislied  their  great  work  for  the  church  and 
with  almost  ixi  t'nilowments.  This  is  tnie  of  both  Princttton  and 
S|H-akiii;.'  only  •>!'  Princeton,  after  having  tx^eu  in  existence  one 
re<l  :iiiil  m-vi-ii  yi-ars,  and  after  having  made  the  noble  record 
ti  by  till-  ;:i-n<'ral  ratalogae  and  the  statistics  which  have  been 
I  iu  this  skt'K'h,  the  treasury  contained  only  $I5,<KX)  of  endow- 
s.  It  is  alm.isi  incredible  that  all  except  this  anionnt  which  had 
ri'i-eivcd  liy  Hit-  Ireasury  was  of  necessity  oxiwnded  for  the  par- 

■  of  hinds  and  tlii^'  er«-ctiou  of  bnildtngs  and  the  maintenance,  year 
year,  of  thi-  work  of  the  college.  Besides  maintaining  the  college 
largely  irieiea-in;:  llii-  iiuniber  of  its  students,  Dr.  Maclean,  aided 
is  rolli-.it;ii>-s.  anil  espe<rially  by  Dr.  Matthew  B,  fliipe'  and  Dr. 

|(.i|.. '~  .{r  itli.  -ri  ]~v,<,  n  iM  :i  ureat  loM  to  t  lit  college,     tie  wim  •■u^t!«<l  JDfit 

).L-  .|<  .1).  lit  '  <iii<'<  t  niiu  iiif'a-iiri-H  Tnr  nii  increani-  in  ft»  emlowiiient,     Focta- 

■•<M  It    <-  1 1.<    .!-.i  .r-  iiT  bin  i')i;iir  went,  the  roll^Ke  Aecured  nii  uhla  HDrctmaOf 

■(    .i     II.  M'll     I.I,'  -lo-hiia  ll:ill  Mcllvaiiii' wan  born  iti  Len-ea,  Del.,  March 

|.t..;ij  .T  r,j   ;■..!     1  rinwtnii  C'oIlfK"  in  IKtT  iui.l  from  Priiioet^in  S<iminarj 

■  .  !:■   ■  r.i-  r  ■      .|...i.   1,  ■    tiiitiitLTiiil  work  at   J.itll.-  KalN,  \,  V.     Siil)»e<|ni'Utlj 

;..---ri-.-  .:  I  I  .  ,   ,.,.1  li.H^l,..«(..r,  N.  Y.,  in  whirl.  I:,M  city  bin  niiiiistr.v  was 

-.    ■■--■           Ii,  ■-■    li.    .i.  r..,.!,.,!  lli^ohiiirnf  l.p)lr.--l.-tlr.'*  mill  ..lecntioiiln 

'I'       ■  ■     ■  .■  ■  ■  i.irnn.'iil   in    l<«i'.i  rn.liririMi;  ;.l.o  tli.'  »ii1<jt-'t  of  KnKliiih 

.■  -       ■  ,.;i-.l  t.,  ihc-iiy  ..f  Nrw^.rk.  N,.T.,  in  l^Tii.  Ii«r.'*i«ned 
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Lymaii  H.  Atwater,^  endeavored  succeasfally  daring  liis  administra- 
tion to  provide  the  college  with  some  permanent  funds.  All  efforts  up 
to  this  time  to  se<*ure  an  endowment  had  failed ;  and  efforts  had  repeat^ 
edly  been  made,  three  times  during  the  previous  administration,  in 


were  working  with  Whitney  along  those  lines  of  linguistic  investigation.  His  stiidi- 
ottH  devotion  to  the  subject  of '  ^  The  Arrowhead  Inscriptions  *'  was  worthy  of  a  specialist 
in  that  department.  To  thiH  distinctively  philological  and  archaeological  work  he 
added  a  wido  rhetorical  and  literary  culture,  especially  as  applied  within  the  sphere 
of  English  studies,  and  pnblished  at  the  clone  of  his  college  professorship  a  work  euti- 
tied  Elocution :  The  Sources  and  Elements  of  its  Power,  which  evinces  a  high  order 
of  ability  from  the  fact  that  it  vitally  connects,  and  almost  for  the  first  time,  all  real 
training  and  expresHiou  with  the  profoundest  processes  of  the  human  mind.  I)r 
Mcllvaine  was  still  further  a  pronounced  political  economiHt  of  the  school  of  Carey 
and  sought  with  unabated  zeal  to  connect  in  vital  union  the  highest  interests  of 
human  society  with  the  highest  demands  of  ethical  law.  Teaching  this  subject 
when  a  profes8or  at  Princeton,  he  gave  to  it  much  of  his  best  thought,  awakened  iu 
its  study  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  lifted  the  whole  department  from  the  lower 
level  of  th<>  merely  economic  to  that  of  the  moral  and  Christian.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  this  line  of  work  that  he  became  such  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  pro- 
nounced acknowledgment  of  God  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Still 
again,  Dr.  Mcllvaine  was  a  theologian  of  no  inferior  order,  broad-minded  and  yet 
analytic  and  acute.  Thoroughly  versed  in  the  content  of  Scripture  and  the  high 
truths  of  Christian  theolo>;y,  he  thought  and  wrote  and  spoke  on  these  topics  with 
manifest  ability  and  convincing  urgency.  His  publishe<l  works  in  these  directions, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  The  Wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
especially  the  latter  treatise,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  depth  an<l  j*ange  of  his 
theology.  It  wan  hero  that  much  of  his  power  as  a  preacher  lay— in  the  strnng  and 
vital  hold  that  he  had  on  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  the  gospel,  so  that  he  presented 
them  in  vital  manner.  Dr.  Mcllvaine  was  a  notable  example  in  his  preaching  of  the 
union  of  marked  intellectuality  with  ferveut  spiritual  power.  His  thought  and 
experience  were  inseparably  fused,  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  his  sermons  in  the 
college  chapel  were  often  elotinently  and  spiritually  impressive,  and  had,  under  (iod,  a 
molding  influence  over  hundreds  of  young  men.  Not  a  few  of  his  sermons  were  made 
doubly  potent  by  the  sharp  trials  through  which  he  was  called  to  pa^s  and  which  he 
bore  with  quiet  and  heroic  fortitude.  As  a  professor  in  the  class  room  Dr.  Mcllvaine 
bad  exceptional  gift^,  being  in  many  respects  a  grt*at  tt'acher.  His  conceptions  of 
irutb  were  vlvnv  and  vivid,  his  personal  Judgui«-nts  strong  and  deep-rooted,  his  dis- 
criminating lot;t<'  keen  and  searrhing.  and  he  had.  withal,  a  gift  of  statement  and 
expression  which  enabled  him  U*  enforce  and  impress  his  teachings.  His  great  ]>ower 
aa  a  teacher  lay  in  his  suggestiveiiess.  He  never  attempted  ti  exhaust  a  subject,  hut 
•imply  to  unfold  it  to  the  view  and  examination  of  the  student.  li«'  had  a  rare 
faculty  of  detecting  the  salient  ideas  and  principles  of  a  suhject,  of  throwing  out 
germinal  su^'^estions  so  as  to  make  thinkers  of  students  and  cast  them  largely  upon 
^eir  own  mental  re>ources.  Such  an  order  of  instruction  is  more  than  mere  instruc- 
tion; it  is  construetion  and  promotion,  and  with  all  the  advances  of  higher  educa- 
tion far  too  seldom  si^n  among  us.  In  a  word,  Dr.  Mcllvaine  was  a  thinker  and 
•oholar  and  wi  iter  and  teacher  and  preacher  of  unquestioned  ahility  and  ponsessed 
an  individnalits  of  uiind  and  character  as  unique  as  it  was  impressive.  .More  than 
this  he  was,  in  his  ])hiep  and  way  and  np  to  the  full  measure  of  his  opportunity,  a 
distinctive  nmril  and  educational  force,  and  has  left  an  impress  upon  his  genera- 
tion whieh  is  not  more  visible  than  it  is  ont\  because  it  is  so  deeply  hidden  within 
the  lives  of  his  pupils  and  parishioners. — MS.  of  Trof.  T.  W.  Hunt. 

'  My  ac(|naiiitance  with  Trot.  I.yman  II.  Atwater  began  in  my  freshman  year  when. 
on  the  occs'^ion  of  S4une  dincipline  which  the  faculty  had  imposed  on  some  roemlters 
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interests  of  tlie  college.  Ke  tanglit  at  various  times  matlieiDatics,  nat- 
ural philosopby,  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  evidences  of  Christiaiiity.  Ho 
acquired  knowledge  with  great  ease,  and  bis  wide  intellectual  sympa- 
thies are  shown  in  the  chairs  he  filled.  In  his  younger  life  he  was  an 
able  and  stimulating  teacher;  but  the  burden  of  administration  was 
laid  upon  him  soon  after  he  bet^me  a  teacher,  and  the  exceptional 
executive  ability  shown  by  him  led  his  colleagues  to  believe  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  subordinate  his  scholarly  ambition  to  the  welfare  of  the 
college.  VtT.  Maclean  acquiesced,  and  in  this  way  he  was  preveiited 
from  becoming  eminent  in  any  branch  of  study.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  up  to  hia  presidency  Princeton  had  enjoyed  the  services  of  no 
chief  eseoutive  ofiicer  who  so  completely  sank  his  own  personality  in 
tte  institution  he  served.  As  has  already  been  said,  his  untiring  ener- 
gies, his  sagacious  judgment  of  men  and  measures  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  administration  of  l>r.  Cariiaban,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently expect«d  that  liis  own  administration  would  at  its  close  show 
an  advance  as  great  a^  that  made  between  the  death  of  Dr.  Ureen  and 
his  own  accession.  In  one  im^iortaut  respect  this  expectation  was  not 
disappointed.  It  must  be  remembered  to  the  lasting  honor  of  most  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  America  that  up  to  the  close  of 
the  civil  war  they  accomplished  their  great  work  for  the  church  and 
state  with  ahiiost  no  endowments.  This  is  true  of  both  I'rinceton  and 
Yale.  Speaking  only  of  Princeton,  after  having  been  in  existence  one 
hundred  and  seven  yeara,  and  after  having  made  the  Eoble  record 
shown  by  the  general  catalogue  and  the  statistics  which  have  been 
given  in  this  sketch,  the  treasury  contained  only  tlo,00(l  of  endow- 
ments. It  is  almost  incredible  that  all  except  this  amount  which  had 
been  received  by  the  treasury  was  of  necessity  expended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  tlie  erection  of  buildings  an<l  the  maintenance,  year 
after  year,  of  the  work  of  the  college.  Besides  maintaining  the  college 
and  largely  increasing  the  number  of  its  students,  Dr.  Maclean,  aided 
by  his  colleagues,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Matthew  B.  Hope'  and  Dr. 

He  wnn  cn^ged  jast 

endowment.     Fortn- 

I  seonred  an  able  succeMor 

bom  in  Lewes,  Del.,  March 


'  l>r.  Hope's  denth,  in  1659,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  college. 
before  his  death  iu  concerting  nieasnren  foi 
nately,  so  far  na  the  dutien  of  hia  chulr  went,  the  c 
in  Prat  J.  H.  Mcllvaine.  "Joahna  Hnll  Mollvaim 
i,  1815.  Graduating  from  Princetou  CoUego  in  1837  and  from  Princeton  Seminary 
ill  1840,  he  enterod  upon  his  ministerial  work  at  Little  Falls,  N.  T.  SubMqneutly 
he  held  pastoratea  at  UCica  and  Eocbeeter,  N.  Y.,  In  which  lust  city  his  ministry  waa 
highly  snccessfiil.  In  1860  he  apcept«il  tbe  chair  of  belles-lettres  and  eloootion  In 
Princiftou  College,  his  department  in  18t>9  embrauing  also  the  subject  uf  Englisfa 
language  and  literatnre.  Called  to  the  city  of  Newark,  N,  J.,  in  1870,  he  resigned 
bis profesaonhip  to  reassaine  the  pastorate.  Here  be  laborail  until  1887,  when,  once 
again,  be  returned  to  educational  work  a»  prosident  of  Evelyn  College  for  Women 
at  I'rincetou,  of  wbicb  institntion  be  wax  biraself  tbe  fniiiidor,  and  which  at  the 
time  uf  his  death.  .Inuuary  20,  18)17,  was  complctio);  tbe  Hist  decade  of  its  history. 
Dr.  Mcllvaiiie  was  lii  hia  day  a  versatile  scholar  of  high  nttAiummit.  His  special 
Rtlldies  in  Sanaktit  mid  eooiparntire  philnio);;,  uu  which  tupics  he  lectured  at  tfaa 
SmitliBonian  Institution,  were  carried  on  at  a  time  when  but  few  American  scbolMS 
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Lyman  H.  Atwater,*  endeavored  successfally  daring  his  administra- 
tion to  provide  the  college  with  some  permanent  funds.  All  efforts  up 
to  this  time  to  secure  an  endowment  had  failed;  and  efforts  had  repeat- 
edly been  made,  three  times  during  the  previous  administration,  in 

— 

were  working  with  Whitney  along  those  lines  of  lingaistic  iu  vestigation.  His  studi- 
ous devotion  to  the  subject  of  *  *  The  Arrowhead  Inscriptions  "  was  worthy  of  a  specialist 
in  that  department.  To  this  distinctively  philological  and  archuBological  work  he 
added  a  wide  rhetorical  and  literary  cnltnre,  especially  as  applied  within  the  sphere 
of  English  studies,  and  pnblished  at  the  close  of  his  college  professorship  a  work  enti- 
tled Elocntion:  The  Sonrces  and  Elements  of  its  Power,  which  evinces  a  high  order 
of  ability  from  the  fact  that  it  vitally  connects,  and  almost  for  the  first  time,  all  real 
training  and  expression  with  the  profonndest  processes  of  the  human  mind.  Dr 
McIIvaine  was  still  further  a  pronounced  political  economist  of  the  school  of  Carey 
and  sought  with  unabated  zeal  to  connect  in  vital  union  the  highest  interests  of 
human  society  with  the  highest  demands  of  ethical  law.  Teaching  this  subject 
when  a  professor  at  Princeton,  be  gave  to  it  much  of  his  best  thought,  awakened  iu 
its  study  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  lifted  the  whole  department  from  the  lower 
level  of  the  merely  economic  to  that  of  the  moral  and  Christian.  It  was  iu  connec- 
tion with  this  line  of  work  that  he  became  such  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  pro- 
nounced acknowledgment  of  God  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Still 
again.  Dr.  McIIvaine  was  a  theologian  of  uo  inferior  order,  broad-minded  and  yet 
analytic  and  acute.  Thoroughly  versed  in  the  content  of  Scripture  and  the  high 
tniths  of  Christian  theology,  he  thought  and  wrote  and  spoke  on  these  topics  with 
manifest  ability  and  convincing  urgency.  His  pnblished  works  in  these  directions. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  and  The  Wisdom  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
especiaUy  the  latter  treatise,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  depth  and  j-ange  of  his 
theology.  It' was  here  that  much  of  his  power  as  a  preacher  lay — in  the  strong  and 
vital  hold  that  he  had  on  the  great  cardinal  truths  of  the  gospel,  so  that  he  presented 
them  in  vital  manner.  Dr.  McIIvaine  was  a  notable  example  iu  his  preaching  of  the 
union  of  marked  intellectuality  with  fervent  spiritual  power.  His  thought  and 
experience  were  inseparably  fused,  and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  his  sermons  in  the 
college  chapel  were  often  eloquently  and  spiritually  impressive,  and  ha<l,  under  ( Jod,  a 
molding  influence  over  hundreds  of  young  men.  Not  a  few  of  his  sermons  were  made 
doubly  potent  by  the  sharp  trials  through  which  he  was  called  to  pass  and  wliich  he 
bore  with  quiet  and  heroic  fortitude.  As  a  professor  in  the  elass  room  Dr.  M  til  value 
had  exceptional  gifts,  being  iu  many  respects  a  great  teacher.  His  conceptions  of 
truth  were  clear  and  vivid,  his  personal  judgments  8tron«r  aud  deep-rooted,  his  dis- 
criminating logic  keen  and  searching,  and  he  had,  withal,  a  gift  of  statement  and 
expression  which  enabled  him  to  enforce  and  impress  his  teachings,  ills  great  X)ower 
as  a  teacher  lay  in  his  suggestiveness.  He  never  attempted  tt  exliaust  a  snbject,  but 
simply  to  unfold  it  to  the  view  and  examination  of  the  student.  He  liad  a  rare 
faculty  of  detecting  the  salient  ideas  and  principles  of  a  subject,  of  throwing  out 
germinal  suggestions  so  as  to  make  thinkers  of  students  and  cast  them  largely  upon 
their  own  mental  resources.  Such  an  order  of  instruction  is  more  than  mere  instruc- 
tion; it  is  construction  and  promotion,  and  with  all  the  advances  of  higher  educa- 
tion far  too  seldom  seen  among  us.  In  a  word,  Dr.  McIIvaine  was  a  thinker  and 
scholar  and  writer  aud  teacher  find  preaclier  of  unquestioned  ability  au<l  possessed 
an  individuality  of  mind  and  character  as  unique  as  It  was  Impressive.  More  than 
this  he  was,  in  his  place  and  way  and  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  opportunity,  a 
distinctive  moral  and  educational  force,  and  has  left  an  impress  upon  his  genera- 
tion which  is  not  more  visible  than  it  is  only  because  it  is  so  deeply  hidden  within 
the  lives  of  his  pupils  and  ])arishioner8. — MS.  of  Prof.  T.  \V.  Hunt. 

'  My  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Lyman  H.  Atwater  began  in  my  freshman  yvnv  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  discipline  which  the  faculty  had  imposed  on  some  members 
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1830,  and  li*3.').  "The  aKf>i'@P^t"  »t  S'^  ^  *1'p  cnllege,"  says 
>iiflit^lil,  "iliiririg  Mr.  Maclean's  admiiiiHtratioii  whs  nboiit  ^45)1,000," 

ag;;re(,'aU>  in  probably  a  larger  amomtt  tlmn  the  L-nlloge  kad 
ved  in  giftK  fVom  its  foandation  to  the  begiuning;  of  l>r.  Macltaii'a 
niBtration.  The  iiccessiona  to  the  college  were  greatly  increafled. 
Iiist  year  of  Or.  Uaruaban's  admiuistrntioii  the  iianiber  catalogued 
247;  seven  year-;  later,  in  1861,  Just  before  the  hegimiing  of  tlie 
war.  Mi  Ktudeiits  were  in  reBidouco.  But  tor  the  begiuning  of 
litiea  aud  the  exodus  of  all  the  students  iVom  the  South,  tfae  gnwl- 
ig  class  of  thiit  yeiir  would  probably  have  nnmbereil  nearly  100. 
life  of  the  college  during  this  period  was  in  no  respect  different 

it8  life  (luring  the  previoas  admin istratious.  The  same  modes  of 
ling  were  piiraucd  and  the  same  jwlicy  in  discipline  was  exeoated. 
liin  of  Dr.  .Mitdeun  and  tiis  colleagues  was  to  i>erfect  the  instito- 
us  II  collefje.  They  hud  tried  the  exiieriment  of  a  university  and, 
ey  sup|>u.«u.-il,  liail  fuiled.  The  summer  school  of  medicine  and  tfa6 
u'IkmiI  had  been  iibaudoued,  and  the  whole  ititlueuce  of  the  focnlty 
L-\i'i'ti-d  lo  develop  the  institution  along  Ibe  lines  of  the  course  of 
f  tt-)irling  To  th<'  tirst  degree  in  the  arts.  In  this  Dr.  Maclean  aud 
:i<-ul(y  were  cniiinutly  suc'cessful.  The  cnrriculnm  was  ebricbed 
llif  faculty  Whs  eiilitrged.  How  popular  the  eoUege  was  and  liow 
V  natji'ual  ii  wi^  in  the  snpiwrt  given  to  it  will  be  seen  trom  the;' 
that  nl'  ihf  ihiee  hundred  and  more  students  in  attendance  duriuffl 
ollt't;e  ye:ir  of  IsriO-lib,  more  than  one-third  cauie  from  the  South' 
>tate>,  and  iliat  L'll  of  the  .*!!  States  of  the  Union  were  repres^iMd 
f  tlafwes. 

via--,  n  tiimiiiitU--*'  m'  wliiub  I  wft»  n  neiulieT  waited  nii  Heveral  uiemliera  of  the 
}  ill  onlcr.  il'  |MH»il<li.'.  to  ■eriini  iiinie  DiiliKiition  ot  tbo  penalty.  Dr.  Atwater 
IK'  -S  llie  iiruf'-uoi^  WH  taUoA  oti,  aud  I  hLkII  iint  aoriD  fnrget  tbe  dIgnlfUd 
<i,i  Willi  u  Ini'b  wi'  •Aire  rtic-'iveil  or  tliu  wliolciiame  and  jiiiliciouB  iuItIcb  which 
■  •■  lis.  1  u  ;■•  \  >'iy  II I  111' I)  itii|im»ud  lit  Ihu  Liuiu  witli  liis  kindly  hat  command- 
r>'>4.ii< r.  ami  riiui  I'li •■I  im  llie  iput  uu  aduiinitiuii  for  llie  old  muu  whiuh  witik 
'I  .!<  <|iiaiiiti>i>i  r  ri|i<'i»Ml  iiitu  iteuuino  r«gnrd.  It  wm  in  mr  junior  year  tball 
,iiii'  III  kiiD»  rri-l-'M'ir  Atwater  >•  a  tcacbcr.     Tliut  wo*  the  roUtion  in  wUeh 

A  liiiii  Im'hi.     Iti'  I UicUil  cl.iawa  iii  li>gl>',  iin-ruplif sii'fi,  oo»n»Diic«,  and  pollU- 

K-iii  ■ .     Ill*  >%:i-  >"iii<  M  li;ii  >ilil-IWIili>n<iil  in  Ilia  iiK'tliud?-,  Imt  waaoneof  tbamort 

I..  I.  .1.  t.i'i-  I  lM>.-.M.r  kii..».j,  1'liy-lciill.v  N"  wna  :.  viin- larup  man,  with  % 
lI.  .1  .:.<[,li..i^[,i>"  LMii.  i>iid  luB  K>i|cll«h  w.xil.l  b»vi'  di'lighteil  tlie  soni  of  Dr. 

[i>i<  b-  h.v\   II"  r><-ult>  of  inxkinu  liiiKw^lf  int<-llitti1>l>'.  I'Qd  bin  subjMtS 

.ir.  .'   ;  ili'ix'  lliii  strii.  iiiu«r  iiiti^lliutintlv  a|>|)n<i;iut<'il  ami  iiudcrHtaod  bj  Uw 

r,        T      I        1    J..   lI   ihvi-iiiii  Mini  ilcliniiinii   kimI    il  |»i«i-r  i.f  statrment 


loll  be  treated 
I'lTu  purractif 
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The  snccess  of  Dr.  Maclean's  administration,  as  thas  indicated,  was 
achieved  in  spite  of  great  obstacles.  He  had  not  been  a  year  in  the 
presidency  when  the  college  sn£fered  a  second  time  from  the  burning  of 
Nassau  Hall.  It  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  1855,  and  was  rebuilt  at 
great  expense,  the  old  chapel  being  enlarged  and  made  the  library. 
This  expenditure  hod  scarcely  been  made  when  the  college  was  com- 
pelled by  the  financial  panic  which  seized  the  country  in  1857  to  aban- 
don  for  a  time  the  project  of  increasing  its  endowment.  A  period  of 
business  depression  followed,  from  which  the  country  had  not  recov- 
ered when,  in  1861,  the  Southern  States  seceded  and  the  civil  wai  began. 
No  college  in  the  North  was  so  popular  in  the  South  as  Princeton.  As 
has  already  l>een  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  strife  one-third  of 
its  students  were  living  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  When  to 
this  blow  is  abided  the  enlistment  of  not  a  few  of  its  students  in  tae 
Union  army  and  the  diminution  of  the  entering  classes  on  account  of 
the  call  of  the  country  on  its  young  men  to  defend  the  Union  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  only  cause  for  wonder  is  that  during  the  four  years 
of  active  hostilities  the  college  maintained  itself  so  well.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  the  numbers  of  the  students  slowly  increased.  Three 
years  after  peace  was  declared — that  is  to  say,  in  1868 — the  entering 
students  numbered  117 — <Hhe  largest  number,"  says  Dr.  Duffield,  <<up 
to  that  i>eriod  in  the  history  of  the  college.'^  But  just  as  the  college 
was  recovering  the  jwpnlarity  which  it  enjoyed  immediately  l)efore  the 
war  began.  Dr.  Miiclean  began  to  feel  the  burdens  of  age.     His  energy 

with  an  eiuineutly  judiciul  temper.  I  tiHed  to  think  that  in  his  cane  a  j^reat  jurist 
bad  been  spoiled  in  order  to  make  a  ^eat  professor.  Hat  none  of  the  students  of 
his  time  would  have  been  willing  to  enrich  the  judiciary  of  the  country  at  the 
expense'  of  the  Princeton  faculty.  I  well  remember  going  to  Dr.  Atwater  on  a  num- 
ber of  ocrasioiiH  for  advice.  This  was  never  refused.  With  what  at  the  time 
seemed  to  me  unnecessary  minuteneMs  the  learned  professor  would  indicate  by  a 
process  of  logical  exclusion  a  number  of  alternatives  that  were  not  to  be  chosen. 
He  would  then  say,  *'but  if  I  were  in  your  case.  I  think  I  should  take  the  following 
coarse,  to  wit/'  and  then  he  would  outline  a  policy  so  emin«'DtIy  sensible  as  to 
carry  instant  eonviction  with  it  and  leave  nothing  further  to  be  said.  I)r.  Atwater 
was  wise  and  conservative  in  counsel  and  seldom  made  a  mistake.  He  was  a  man 
apon  whos4'  Judgnient  not  only  the  students  but  also  his  colleagues  in  the  fa<'ulty 
leaned.  He  was  a  pillar  in  the  church,  being  recogni/ed  as  an  authority  in  eccle- 
siastical law  and  a  citi/en  who  was  profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  liis  roui- 
munity  and  the  nation.  His  ripe  judgment  came  to  be  respected  by  our  public  m«'n 
and  legislators,  who  in  times  of  perplexity  came  to  him  for  counsid  and  guidanre. 
Dr.  Atwater's  was  a  great,  simple,  and  kindly  nature.  He  was  honest,  open,  and 
straightforward  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  Anything  like  shar])  prac- 
tice or  Ma<-hiav«>llian  politics  was  wholly  foreign  to  his  nature.  Then*  was  a  simple 
digi  ity  about  the  man  that  was  truly  Roman,  and  with  it  all  he  was  animated  by  a 
childlike  ChriHtian  spirit.  HIh  religion  was  as  straight  and  as  genuiue  ns  his  life. 
Seeing  his  homely  ^(mmIucss  from  day  to  <lay,  we  students  rould  not  doubt  the  reality 
of  the  Chri'^tianity  he  professi'd.  On  that  February  day  in  IXKi  wben  the  dear  old 
man  die<l,  the  world  lost  a  large  and  royal  houI,  but  he  left  behind  him  thereeonl  of 
a  noble  life  which  is  still  a  power  in  tht'  hearts  of  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. — 
MS.  of  Prof.  Alexander  T.  Onuond. 
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not  what  it  mice  was,  and,  what  was  more  important,  the  war, 
ig  itH  otber  revolations,  liad  changed  the  views  of  many  iutereftt«(l 
{her  edncatioii  conceraiDg  the  college  curriculum  ami  college  luau- 
lent.  The  Presbyterian  Ghnich  of  tlie  Nortli,  wbich  had  been 
ed  since  ISItS,  Wiis  preparing  the  way  for  a  reunion.  The  conntry 
entering  upon  a  new  life.  l>r.  Madeao  felt  that  he  should  yield  to 
ler  the  ponition  which  for  fourteen  yvarx  he  had  occupied  witb 
conspicuous  success.  He  remgned  at  the  close  of  lifty  yean  of 
il  life,  hia  resignation  taking  place  at  the  com  men  cement  of  1868. 

-  he  retired  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  the  history  of  tbB' 
i^.    One  of  hi-t  stadents  has  admirably  said : 

:he  intellecliiHl  rhsructer  of  Dr.  HboImd  it  is  not  eaa^  U<  rr>nu  kn  MtlmsMj 
ircamataDrw  of  the  <'<ille){«  foTC«d  bin  to  giv«  iustrui'tioa  in  bo  n>un;  dap>rt-J 

that  il  woiilil  liure  becQ  smftTvel  if  be  had  foaml  ulilitiotml  tituo  to  prove  hla 
I  ia  uiy.  Hut  bo  strung  nmd  fftrlle  was  liiH  meiital  enurgy  that  it  duTclopMl  & 
li'  ile|;rH>  ••(  taletit  fnr  atnioat  overj  Hnlijoct  that  intcreHtwl  lilm.  IlewBa*itl« 
.1  th«.ilil.'r.nt  <li;ihBiii  I'riutetoii,  liot  thrungli  iiierepiu-tiiiHty;  fiir,  it  linow* 
■I  — what  111"  iiiwli-t,v  -It  the  time  eoncenled — thnt  lie  rcpeivwl  ovnTtiircM  ftvsi 
lolleKi-K  ("  (ill  Hiniilar  iirofewonbips  irith  thtm,     l>r.  Mntthcw  II.  Hoim,'  thfta 

rriiic-i'>n  [i''v<'r  li:i'l  :i  nUn'wder  Judge  <if  raea,  URrd  tu  nii,v  that  ba<l  MaoleMI 
liiiiiseir  III  UMV  ]i:irti<  iilar  ntady  in  Bi-ienct,  pliil»eophy,  ur  liinguugu,  he  woald 

lliiew  II.  I)n|>.',  ]>,  )>..  wa*  iKini  in  reutral  Pi^nnN.Tlvania,  Jiiue  HI,  1819,  Mil 
.1  iTiiK  .'tiin,  I  >■-<  .-mliiT  IT.  18.^.  He  nan  a.  gnti]iiat«  of  JelTeraou  CoUege,  of 
■ii'ii  Tlii><il<i|;ii';i]  Sciiiiiiiirv.  and  of  theinediuil  dapartninut  nf  the  I 'oi vanity  of 
y]vaiii:i.  Hi-  wuh  lic-iiBed  and  ordftintd  sa  an  i<Tari)[elist  in  I8!)5;  went  m  ft 
iNur,\  i<>  >inKui«>iF,  hulia.  in  IKHi;  returned  home  afler  two  years,  lierkUM  at 
i  liriilth  :  »  A-  a;i]iiiiiii<-d  riiiincikl  8errel:iry  of  the  I'msbyteriaii  Ituard  of  Gala- 
in  IKll^lun'l  'urr.'«|M,iiiltn;:  Me<Tetary  JEL  1812.  In  1KI6  he  rBHi^ucd  thu  teore- 
ii|iul'tti''  Imar-l  for  ill"  profiyworHLip  of  Ihe  l)elleB-lettrfS  iinrl  politioal  ecimoillj' 
CiiiUn*-  ..r  SVw.li-r-py.  He  was  a  man  ufsicf  ]|»nt  JiiclgDieiit.  of  nlrur  iOHgh^ 
■111:  I'liiivirnonH.  „(  hikrli  uml  anleinn  purpme,  of  utrong  iudiviilnalily,  dtnolj 
,-,  n  iilioiil  [iridi-  niid  >Mihiiiit  --hDW.  A»  a  teacher  iiflhetorir  hn  analfxed  "Um 
U.HII.I  tli.'|.i»-iiii<l>rhiii^  tliP|>race><Hby  whlrh  thr  oonvictiona  of  the  inteDMt 

I  iiiily  >■'■<  lr<<iii  Ihv  Hjieakrr  Ut  thr  hearers,  but  transferred,  in  the  mA  9f 

\:,i,.-.:  iT'itii  ih'-  •[<!!■  r-'. if  ih''  intellei-t  ti>  that  of  the  active  powers."  IddUmC 
,  h<'  1^1 11;:  III  ilii'ioii.   Ixiili  II'  ;i  ••rii'nce  anil  an  an  ur(.     He  hud  a  subtle,  analfUo 

.T.-u.  -.  1,  |., :,:.  ,1  ; ;.,    |iriTiM-  l;iiiifniij;.-  of  biw  book  or  leotureN  it  worried  hint. 

-  ■!>  :.   I-  I'  .  ...  M.  — i.iti  ..rUif  iiidividu.'ihtj  of  the  m:iii.  hii.'Ii  uiiHwers  were  no 

'  Mil.'    -   T 'h,ii  t)i,'->tiicli'nl»  had  iniuitered  t1i«  oiilij.-ct  and  imsimitated 

j.-t    .1  .    -J,i         .■  ]..i'.l  llieni  with  .|iieHti..ii-t..teHtthein, and  liroUKbttheir 

.:.   .  ■  !  .  Ii.;iii.  it  wif  with  iitt.'r  i-elf-i.Mivii.n  mid  iiii  ardent deaire 

.■■:■■  >'        ■      liMii.;  tln'ni  to  m^e  thi-  Iruth.      Mi"  l.'i'tnres  iin  political 

■■■.  .   ■•..   .     ■  ..   I'lFj.  i|il.' iiivi.lv..||  ill  ihr  prT.'iil.  '■11.1111  Hhalt  Inve  thy 

■   .-      .     -     .   -  1-  km-  111  i-xalt  hiniielf  at  Iho  i.jpfiiiw  ..f  Ihn  iintlior, 

■       .  _■■  ■         ■       '■■■      ■   iniib  .iinl  .l.-ire  thiil  th.-  Htiid.'nt  iiiij-lit  spe  and  t;et  the 

:-.-h  iii.l  ilir<.iiuh.a|.r,*Niin.-iitiy-o...lii,:,ii.andint«u8e]y 

■       -  '.hiT.  ..t  till. -riidi'iiis.     iineof  hi-^ilil'ixi  i>nd  luoxtdls- 

-    .  -     1 '    -    i.r.L;or\.  ";iy»:   -  I'r,  lliipi-  w.ih  ow  .it"  1  tie  lui.-t  r.-mark- 
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easily  have  attained  celebrity  in  it.  If  we  doabt  this,  we  may  find  a  reason  for  the 
failure  of  Dr.  M.iclean  to  become  a  master  in  specialty,  not  in  the  lack  of  special 
ability,  but  rather  in  the  possession  of  certain  other  intellectnal  impulses  which 
made  bin  thoughts  overflow  any  single  channel.' 

But  if  bo  failed  to  attain  eminence  in  any  single  direction,  Dr.  Mac- 
lean was  eminently  gifted 'as  a  counsellor.  He  gra8i>ed  seriously  the 
elements  of  any  situation  in  which  the  college  was  placed  and  was  as 
able  as  most  men  to  discern  the  policy  which  it  demanded.  He  knew 
men  well.  Quickly,  and  with  a  large  degree  of  accuracy,  he  inferred 
character  from  conduct.  He  not  only  seldom  made  mistakes,  but  was 
extraordinarily  successful  in  the  selection  or  nomination  of  colleagues. 
His  accurate  estimate  of  men  was  shown  clearly  in  his  estimate  of  him- 
self. Probably  no  man  ever  connected  with  Princeton  College  took  his 
own  measure  more  exactly.  This  knowledge  of  himself  was  due  not 
more  to  his  ability  than  to  the  sincerity  of  his  character.  This  sincerity, 
with  the  magnanimity  and  charity  that  were  blended  with  it,  was  rec- 
ognized not  only  by  those  associated  with  him  in  the  board  of  trustees 
and  faculty  of  instruction,  but  also  by  his  students  and  the  i)eople  of 
the  town  in  which  he  passed  his  life.  ^^  My  immediate  predecessor,^ 
says  Dr.  McCosh,  *'was  John  Maclean,  the  well-beloved,  who  watched 
over  young  men  so  carefully  and  never  rebuked  a  student  without  mak- 
ing him  a  friend.^' ^  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  called  him  the  most  loved  man 
in  America;  and  Dr.  Ludlow  gave  apt  expression  to  the  feeling  of  all 
his  students  touching  his  personal  interest  in  them  in  the  remark :  ^^  St. 
Hildegarde  used  to  say,  *  1  put  my  soul  within  your  soul.'  Dr.  Maclean 
put  his  soul  within  the  soul  of  the  young  man  if  ever  a  man  did;  lie 
felt  for  us,  he  felt  as  he  felt  himself  in  us."'  It  was  the  conviction  of 
Dr.  Maclean\s  sympathy  with  the  life  of  each  of  his  students,  his  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  himself  for  their  interests  that  gave  him  in  his  old  age 
and  retirement  the  love  and  honor  and  troops  of  friends  that  blessed 
his  latest  years.  In  the  narrower  and  retired  life  lie  lived  after  his  res- 
ignation he  was  ivs  active  as  a  philantliroi)ist,  though  within  a  restricted 
field,  as  he  ever  had  l>eeu.  As  he  had  lived  beloved  by  all  he  died 
lamente^l  by  all  August  10,  188(>. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Maclean  having  been  accepted  to  take  effect 
at  the  conunencenient  of  18(>S  the  trustees  elected,  as  his  su<*cessor,  the 

e^er  knew.  In  it  there  >%'as  natnrally  the  j^reatent  (leli<acy  of  the  mMifies,  ui-coinpa- 
nied  hy  reimirkahle  keeuneHH  uixl  breailtli  of  intellect,  depth  of  emotion,  firmueas  of 
will,  and  sensitivenesH  of  taste  and  conbcience.  and  all  dominated  hy  absolute  loyalty 
to  JeiiUM  Clirint.  Ah  u  tvacher,  educator,  iustriictor,  ho  wa**  by  far  the  ablest  with 
whom  I  ever  « auie  in  routa*'t.  •  •  *  During  the  years  of  uiy  connection  with 
Princeton  (/oUe^e  he  w:ui  preeniiui'utly  the  spiritual  power  in  the  institution,  so  far 
at  that  power  was  fuilmdied  in  anyone  personality.  I  doubt  if  any  man  in  any 
institution  ever  exerted  greater  transforming  intiuence  over  his  ])UpiIs  than  did  Dr. 
Hop©  over  those  who  came  into  ch>MHt  relations  with  him.*' — MS.  i>f  Prof.  S.  Stan- 
hope Orris. 

'Memorial  Addie^H  hy  .lames  M.  Lndh>w,  H.  \K 

•Life  of  James  McC'osh,  p.  192. 
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Rev.  Dr.  William  Elenry  (treen,  professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  in  t'rinceloii  Ttieolugical  SemiDary.  Though  himself  a 
gnulujte  of  Lafayette  Oolk'^e,  Professor  Green's  family  had  been  asso- 
o)»teii  with  Princetou  ('ollege  from  iUs  foundation.  Jonathan  Dickiii- 
Roa,  the  tintt  president  of  tbe  rollege,  and  Oaleb  Smith,  its  first  tutor, 
were  atnoug  hi)t  ancestors;  and  among  its  distingiiisbed  graduates  aud 
beucfnvtont  Lave  been  some  of  bis  near  relittives.  For  many  years  hft, 
bad  given  hlmimlf  oicrlnsivoly  to  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  stndiea, 
bat  in  his  younger  life  lie  \iiul  sIiowd  line  gifts  as  a  teacher  in  other 
departments,  and  had  beiui  Mie  pastor  of  a  prominent  cbnn-h  in  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  felt  not  only  that  his  acceptance  would  strengt,ben  the 
hold  of  the  college  on  the  church  which  ha^l  in  the  main  supported  it, 
and  bring  to  U  new  friends  and  enlarged  endowment,  but  that  Dr. 
Urevn'sMcholarHhipand  rharacler  would  |:,'reatlybenelit  the  scholarship, 
tlin  dJMripline,  and  the  general  life  of  the  institution.  The  trusteeft 
received  his  dei'JInuture  with  great  regret,  but  the  news  of  it  was  heard 
■I  the  thuulugical  seminary  with  the  greatest  jileiksure. 

Bxcept  that  of  l>r.  (ireen.  no  name  united  the  trustees  until  it  wu 
pfo[KMed  that  the  Itcv.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  professor  of  logic  suid  phil- 
oaophy  iu  (Queen's  College,  Itelfast,  Ireland,  be  invit^^'d  to  take  the 
hair.  Dr.  Mc(^Rh  visited  America  in  1860,  and  bis  addresses 
led  the  favorable  impression  which  his  agiologetic  and  phllo- 
ical  writings  hiid  made.  He  was  rtHreived  and  heard  everywh«ni 
n  tbinkpr  and  writer  of  deserved  eminenca  The  writer  of  thta 
■ketch  well  remembers  the  large  awlience  which  ^athei-ed  in  the  Fifth 
A%-eaue  I^teabyterian  Church,  one  evening  during  this  visit,  to  listen 
to  bin  defense  of  the  CioH]»els  against  the  att,ack  made  ui>ou  tbem  in 
1I«tuin's  Life  of  Jesus,  aud  how  fully  he  sustained  the  reputation  which 
bail  preoHled  him.  His  views  in  philosophy  were  those  which  had  been 
tanghtaod  defi-nded  at  I'rimteton  College,  and  his  Scottish  nationality 
■od  bis  mndcnce  in  Ulster  were  an  additional  ri'<^^ommendation  to  tbe 
eoUege  of  Jobn  Withersi>oou  and  to  the  cburcb  of  Francis  Makemie, 
Moreover,  tbe  Cu-t  that  he  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Free  Church  afe 
the  disruption  led  the  ftiends  of  tbe  college  to  believe  that  he  woald 
be  at  luime  Id  a  republic.  The  divided  Presbyterian  Cbnrch  was  aboat 
to  reunite,  and  it  waa  fortunate  that  Dr.  McCosh  had  no  memories  of 
tbe  tfatvloglcid  aud  eccleaiuUcal  Itattles  which  culminated  in  tbe 
division.  For  tbene  reasons  his  acceptance  was  received  with  great 
pleasure  aod  with  ooD0dencf>  that  the  4^>llege  would  prosper  and  be 
enlarged  during  hi«  edminlslration.  TIte  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Kewark, 
a  tnutee  of  tb«  college,  was  moderator  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian 
OeaermI  Auembly  iu  IM68.  While  tbe  assembly  was  sitting  be  learned 
of  Dr.  McC.'oab's  acoeptauoe.  Tbe  writer  happened!  to  be  standing  bf^ 
when  he  lold  the  news  to  the  late  Dr.  Henry  lloynton  Smith.  Dr.  Bmlth 
•aid:  "It  waa  a  wi»e  rhoioe.  Ho  Is  a  man  of  gre^t  ability.  Re  majr 
•aally  prove  u  great  a  gill  to  the  church  and  state  as  John  Wither- 
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spoon.''  While  his  acceptance  awakened  high  hopes,  no  one  anticipated 
his  great  and  brilliant  administration.  Looking  back  upon  it,  now  that 
it  has  been  dosed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  succsessful,  and  in 
important  resiiects  the  greatest,  administration  the  college  has  enjoyed« 
Dndoabte<lly  Dr.  McOosh  was  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  presidency 
and  in  his  colleagues.  But  greatness  consists  largely  in  seizing  the 
opportunitit^s  which  time  oft<ers;  and  not  a  few  of  his  colleagues  were 
his  own  students,  who  owed  their  inspiration  to  his  teachings  and 
example. 

His  administration  is  too  recent  to  make  appropriate  an  estimate  of 
it  like  that  which  has  been  given  of  each  of  the  earlier  administra- 
tions. He  is  the  last  of  the  presidents  who  have  completed  their  work. 
Such  an  estimate  can  be  made  only  of  a  presidency  which  stands  not 
at  the  close  of  but  well  within  a  series.  Concerning  one  thing,  how* 
ever,  there  is  no  i>eril  in  making  a  positive  statement.  Whatever  shall 
be  the  development  of  the  institution  hei*eafter,  it  must  always  be  said 
of  James  McCosli  that,  while  loyal  to  the  foundation  and  to  the  history 
of  the  college,  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  made  it  a  university. 
Though  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  name  was  given,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  university  life  began  in  and  because 
of  his  administration.* 


^Th«'  following  tniniite  of  the  fmoulty,  »dopte<l  November  17,  1894,  recognizee  this 
fact: 

"In  ret-onling  the  death  of  Preeldeut  McCoeh,  the  faculty  are  not  nble  to  give 
ade4|uate  exprcAsion  to  their  fraling.  For  many  years  their  relatiouH  with  him  were 
clot«er  than  ihonei  of  any  other  portion  of  the  academic  body,  and  their  coutlnaed 
friendship  with  him  Hince  his  retirement  fr<»m  otlice  huM  only  deei>ene4l  th«i  seuse  of 
bereavement  and  increased  the  veneration  and  love  with  which  they  have  followed 
him  to  his  grave. 

*' While  pre^iding  in  the  faculty,  Dr.  McCosh  always  commanded  respect  by  his 
conscientious  <lev(>tion  to  the  college;  by  his  fidelity  in  the  nmtine  of  official  duties; 
by  bin  watchful  sui»ervision  of  the  details  of  the  whole  administration ;  by  his  kindly 
interest  in  the  labors  of  his  coUeagoee;  by  his  hospitable  welcome  to  every  new 
•tudy  and  new  teacher;  by  the  wisilom  and  lil>erality  of  his  plans  for  expanding 
the  courseH  of  iiiKtruction,  and  the  wonderful  ethoieney  and  Hiiccess  with  which  he 
earrie<l  theM'  plans  toward  completion. 

"The  H'Hults  of  IiiH  presidency  have  made  a  new  ep<M*h  in  our  history.  The  coN 
lege  has  >irtually  lN*««>me  a  university.  Its  faculty  has  be<Mi  trebled  in  numbers. 
Ita  alumni  and  friends  have  rallied  around  it  with  new  loyalty.  Munificent  gifts 
have  lK*en  ]>oured  into  its  treasury.  8cho<ds  of  science,  of  phihsMiiihy,  «»f  art,  of 
civil  au<l  elect rirul  engineering  have  been  founde<l,  with  endowed  professorshii^s, 
fellowships,  and  pri/eSf  and  an  ample  equipment  of  libraries,  museums,  lal»oratoriee, 
oliservatories,  chapels,  dormitoricK,  academi<*  halls,  and  athletic  grounds  and  build- 
ings. We  live  amid  architi'ctural  iiuuiuinents  of  his  energy,  which  other  college 
generations  after  uh  will  etuitinne  to  a<ln)ire. 

*'In  his  own  tiepartment  of  inntruction  I)r.  McCosh  h;u»  raise^l  the  college  to  its 
pro|»er  eniineiice  an  a  M*at  ot'  philonophical  culture.  He  did  this  primarily  as  a 
thinker,  by  ont^inal  contriluitiiuis  to  logic,  to  metaphysics,  to  ]>sychology.  to  ethics, 
and  to  th«'  intiiitituial  mhool  of  philosophy :  almi  as  a  writer,  by  the  numerous 
works,  wiitteii  III  a  *>tioiiK  and  clear  ht}  le,  with  which  he  has  rnricluMl  the  phil<»- 
aophicul  literatim*  <»t'  his  time;  and  especially  :is  an  inspiring  teacher,  by  training 
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p  Btory  ol'  tlif  life  and  work  of  this  great  iireaident.  it  has  seemed 
B  writer,  oiiglit  tn  bfe  told  liero  by  those  wlio  knew  him  intimately  , 
vere  associated  with  liim  iu  tlie  work  be  did.  Happily,  the  litera- 
ls abundant  and  ihrowH  light  from  various  sides  on  his  striking 
mality,  liis  KJfts  as  a  thinker,  writer,  and  temrher,  and  bis  career 
])resident.  >\)r  n  binpraphy  detailed  enough  for  our  )mrpoBe  we 
iidebted  to  liis  xtudent,  colleague,  and  iutimate  friend,  ProC 
■ew  F.  West.  This  biography,  illustrated  by  extracts  from  his 
liography  xuid  estimates  of  his  ability  and  attainments  by  others 
knew  him  well,  will  for  this  article  be  the  best  history  of  bis 
nistration.     Professor  Weet  writea: 

ilj  Lait  ucdik'iiilc  1ii-t»ry  n>|ieBtad  iHelf  witb  niidli  pruciflion  nnil  cinpbMia 
hv  iHTHon  !•(  .laiin-M  Mrl'iwli,  wb»,  tbaugh  uuiiltn  In  bia  nwii  (!eDerntlan,  bkd 
prof.t  J  p.-  ill  the  p«r»<iB  of  one,  tliougb  only  one,  i.f  Iiia  preilo.eiwors.  PrMldeut 
Withei-H|>c>uri.   tlie  ruler  cif  Pniicutoo  n  Pentiiry  a^n.     Kiioli  ol'  tLeiu  was  in 

•i:!!!!!''  iliHciplcH.  uhi>  are  now  peqietiiating  his  inHnence  in  v&rii>us  inatiUitloiu 
ttiini:.     Krnni  lliix  t'.iculty  aluite  k  bund  of  Biirh  diitolplea  has  boma  bim  t«t- 

'111'  -[pliri.- ..f  cipll.-;;iMli»cipline  Dr.  MRCoah  aiiiicil  at  Ibe  moral  training  of 
Kill  uTidi'iut.iilii^iti-  I  riiiiniaiiity.  The  atudeuta  wi^ra  Krougbt  Into  mors  nttrnal 
•II-  witIi  III-'  jhi  iiltj,  Vioiiiiix  IraditioDH  ami  riiHtonis  aiuoiig  tboni  irers 
t<<i,  Ib.ir  x'll-i.'oM'nimfTit  wa«  guurdixl  ami  proiijoteil,  ami  their  reUgioua 
■iinil   liillvr  i-\|.r<i-»i<iii  ill   the  new  Mar([iiand  Chupal,  Mairsy  ll>U,  and  the 

th.-  laii-"-  "I  III.-  hijilmr  pdiivation  Dr.  MaCu«b  bocBHiB  a  leadtr  nt  once  eoo- 
ivi'  .lU'l  ]>iii;;ri'-HiM'.  Mu  tb«  <iim'  blind  lie  Roiigbt  10  KtniD  the  clauica  tur 
ilini  ijihii^il  v:iiiii'  ,ii]<]  iin  fuudiiiu«ntiil  to  tli«  Ivami-d  pnifeoaiouB  SQcl  kit  ttna 
.r-lii;.;  ^iiiil,  fur  liki-  reaxiiiM,  the  niathvuiBtJcs  lu  i-ni^eiitiul  to  the  K)ieaGeii, 
■T  i.iii-.ui'il  ;i-  InhIii',  (if  jiurr  knowleilKo  or  Applied  ill  the  mW.      Hat,  on  tlM 

b;ii>a.  h.-  !■ I  .liii^  ].!».'<.-  fur  Ibo  h<Mt  of  mw  ■p.-ciitl  (.tudier— liliTU-y,  Ua- 

1.  piiliiii-;il.  ;irli--ii<  ,  ie<  tinii.'ul— deniiiudeil  by  iiindf>rii  life  ami  ciiltnre.  HU 
iir  ■!  ^i>l<lr<'-~  ''  >ii  .!•  :Hl<-tjii<-  tiD<'biii|[  111  EiirofKi '  ma;  be  Huiil  to  have  atraak 
yrii'ti'  I'f  Ib<    .11  .iil<  mil'  li-a<'hiii|{  ili  Anwrtca. 

tl...  i.'|Me-i  iii.iiiv.  \„-.k<[  iif  ibr  eolloge,  I'reaident  MeCi«b  vhs  alwitft  aod 
i>li>ii  I  iiiliiiM  [II  u-  I  briniijtn  tioditioiia.  lly  bi>  writing,  iHctiiren,  and 
o-..  Iji  I '.I  i>  iiiiiii  '  I  iiiiiluiilriilal  tnitllH '  in  religion  ni>  lean  Ibau  in  philosophjl 
'li<  ir.  i|  I  .  Ml  I  III, 1 1  III'  illvlou  |ir(iv«rDUieut,'  pbysical  hb  wi'lt  an  tuoral;  heM^^ 
ill'  ■  Kiiii-ii  I'.Erii-  iiii'I  ngiiit'lul  eudit  in  creutimi'  ii«  oun"isli'iit  witb  evola-f 
!,.  -1,..'....  11.-  ■■■..ili.^i  .ii"  ■  riif  natural  und  tlm  mipiTUuturiil,'  and  bemali^ 
1  I-..'  1         ;,.  ili-iii     ii.il  ■  I  lieiitii'  a^'iiiii^i  tliu  groiviuj;  wcpticiiui  of  tb«  daj. 

•  1  .  I-  ii!     r:iii.iMl;ii;;  I  ciiw-rvjiliMii  n';iH  eVi-r  belil  in  hi'iirty  sj-mpatb^ 

^■.-    i.ru   .',.     ::'.    -.,>,  1 1 1  ;>tiil  bia  Pleudl'iut  :«11u'r.'m'.-  lo  Ibe  pHuriplaa  of 

.   :,  ■  ■     .-.    u.ol^■■.^.■tl   bi«<  bri>1i:iii  ^^1M|luIhles.      A   ]i  ader  ill  great 

■■--.-■  -   .1.    ...ii.iii.iui.i,  til   tb,.ir  rljiiri.T.'a   )iii\  ile;:.'-i' within  oai 
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point  of  ancestry  a  Covenanter/ by  birth  a  Liowland  Scotchman,  in  hit  youth  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  manhood  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  at  a  orinis  in  its  history,  and  in  that  crisis  an  important  fignre.  Wither- 
Hpoou  heading  the  opposition  to  moderatism  and  Dr.  MoCosh  helping  to  form  the 
Free  Church.  When  already  past  the  meridian  of  life  each  of  them  came  to  America 
to  do  his  greatest  work  as  president  of  Princeton,  the  one  arriving  in  1768  and  the 
other  in  1868.  Though  of  different  degrees  of  eminence  in  different  particulars, 
they  were  ncverthelesH  of  fundamentally  the  same  character,  being  philosophers  of 
reality,  uiitiiHterM  of  evangelical  and  yet  catholic  spirit,  constructive  and  aggressive 
in  temper,  stimulating  an  teachers,  stout  upholders  of  disciplinary  education,  men 
of  marked  personal  independence,  of  wide  interest  in  public  affairs  and  thoroughly 
patriotic  as  Americans.  The  principles  of  college  government  on  which  Wither- 
fi]>oon  acted  Dr.  McCosh  expressly  avowed.  **  These  principles/'  he  wrote,  "were  full 
of  wisdom,  tact,  and  kindness.  1,  without  knowing  them  till  afterwardH,  have 
endeavored  to  act  on  the  same  principles,  but  more  imperfectly.  'Govern,'  said  he, 
*  govern  alwayH,  but  beware  of  governing  too  much.''''  Their  presidencies  were  long 
and  successful.  Each  liveil  the  last  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  in  Princeton,  and  it 
msy  be  noticed  as  a  striking  final  coincidence  that  they  passed  away  a  century 
spart,  almost  to  the  day — Witherspoon  dying  November  15,  1794,  and  Dr.  McCosh 
on  November  16,  1894. 

.lames  McCosh  was  bom  April  1,  1811,  at  Camkeoch  Farm,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  **  bonnie  Doon/*  just  above  the  village  of  Patna,  some  12  miles  from  Ayr,  the 
county  town  of  Ayrshire.  In  this  region,  ho  full  of  inspiring  Scottish  memories,  his 
boyhood  was  spent,  and  in  common  with  so  many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  risen 
to  fame  he  receive<l  his  first  education  in  the  parochial  school.  In  1824,  when  but 
13  years  old,  he  entere<l  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  institution  already  famous  in 
the  annals  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  for  the  teaching  of  Reid  and  If  utcheson — a  fit 
place  for  the  young  student  to  begin,  who  was  later  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  school.  Here  he  remaine<l  five  yean.  In  1829  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinbur;;li,  coming  under  the  iutluence  of  ThomaM  Chalmers  aii<l  David  WeUh  in 
theolog}'  and  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  philosophy.  He  had  also  Home  strong 
intellectual  «'om)>eers  among  the  students  of  that  time.  Such,  for  example,  was 
Tait,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Incidents  of  Dr.  McCosh 's  youth  and 
student  days  fonne<l  the  basiH  of  many  an  interesting  anecdote  in  his  later  ^'cars. 
Of  such  wert'  Ilia  remembrances  an  a  lK>y  of  the  recurring  anniversaries  when  his 
elders  use<l  to  pledge  with  enthuHiaHm  '*  the  memory  of  Bobbie  Bums."  At  other 
times  he  would  dwell  with  fondnens  on  one  or  another  loved  feature  of  the  home 
scenery  of  AyrHbirt>  or  the  talk  of  its  ]>eople.  The  competition  for  intellectual 
honors  at  the  univerHity  forme<l  another  theme.  Then,  too,  the  Htrong  imprcHS  of 
Sir  William  Ilainilton'H  perHonality  aH  well  as  of  hit*  tt^achin^  wan  one  of  those  things 
that  delighttMl  h'\H  Trinceton  pupils  to  notice,  eH{>ecially  as  Heen  in  the  way  be  treas- 
ured some  rnnark  of  hlH  gn*at  teacher.  *'  Do  y«m  know  the  greatest  thing  he  ever 
miid  to  me  f "  I  )r.  McCohIi  asked  one  day  of  the  writer.  "  It  was  this :  '  So  reaMon  as  to 
have  but  one  >te]>  1»etw«'eu  your  premise  and  its  conclusion.*  **  The  syllogiMm  unified 
and  turned  into  a  rule  of  conduct!  Well  might  such  a  vigorous  maxim  take  the 
imperative  form.  And  how  vividly  real  it  made  the  act  of  reasoning  M^em!  It  was 
toward  therlosr  of  his  student  dayn  at  Kdiiiburgh  that  Dr.  McCosh  wn>te  his  essay 
entitled  **  The  Stoic  Pliilosojihy,"  in  reeognition  of  which  the  university,  upon  motion 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

In  1835  he  wari  li(-ens<*d  as  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of  Srotland. 
Toward  the  doHe  of  the  same  year  he  wan  electe<l  hy  the  m(*nibers  of  the  congrega- 
tion minister  ol"  the  Abl>ey  rhureh  of  Arbroath,  the  **  Fairi»ort"  of  Sir  Walter  .Seott's 
Antiquary,  a  tiourisliing  town  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  eastern  eoast,  U>  miles  north 
of  Dundt*e.     While  in  this  parish  he  ma4le  the  acfpiaintanee  of  the  Kev.  Thomas 
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iltlii  yi-nrn  Ula  «*iiior.  the  miniBter  of  the  neiglilioring  parish  of  ArbUot, 
:,.r<l~  Hu  rrlrlir^iti"!  in  thu  01<l  (ireyfrUra  i>ii]j,ii.  in  EiliubiiT^li.  Thejr  wpn 
.ai  li  .-ili.r  ill  tlii-irpBHUiral  work  » ml  coans.l,  und  lotmvil  tlio  nurlt-iis  of 

iiiiniBlcre  "In.  iiii't  la  diBciiu  with  cnrueUiipHB  iho  imiieuiliDg  ■luugers  t» 
li,  c  cin.'i'iineiit  ii|ion  "  intniBion  "  of  miniBtprK  iijion  roD^eijuliutiH  by  tlic 
■sjM-ilivc  ill"  [111'  iirefen-iireof  tho  peojiie.  Tliey  jiromptly  iiloatlDed  thirni- 
li  till'  vi<'w  t1i:it  IhiH  aniijection  of  the  Cliiircli  to  Ihe  Crown  wiis  to  W 
I  nil  inil,  .iilvm.'iiiii;.',  us  Hr.  McCohIi  hod  aln'iuly  done  io  liis  EiUiiIinrKli 
ys,  Mliiit  w.ix  known  tut  iioiiintrnt>lon.  lb  ISiS,  on  llio  BUggoation  of  Ur. 
foinii-r  irarlifT.  Ilr.  McCoBh  was  BjipoiDted  by  lUe  Crown  l-o  the  chftT^ 
■  till  .'ii  ilrfcliin,  .1  sliort  diBtance  froni  Arliroath.  Brechin  was  an  attrar- 
.11  lifilral  town,  with  a  large  onflyiug  ra nu I r;  parish.  In  this  ardnanH 
bhori'd  nn.Bt  :i-MidnonBly  iu  i-ompany  with  Ilia  i-olleugue,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  B. 
•Hidi'H  aiienillii;;  i<>  his  htated  rhnrrh  Diinigt  rat  ions  and  tha  I'egiilar  vlalt- 
riinifrixx'""!  ''>'  went  abroad  every wlier«.  jirenohing  the  go«|iel  in  bartia, 
tnd  lavini-^.  -t  in  th>'  ojren  fields  and  wherever  elxe  lie  ciiiilil  ito  good.' 

1  rull  Br^i.in.illy  swHlwl  until  it  inrlailed  1,41KI  pereoni.     Meanwhlk 

a-iii:.l  -k>  "IS  diirkinin);.  The  disiuptiou  of  Hie  Chnrch  of  Si-olland 
iliiii;,  :iiiil  wlirii  in  IKi;!  it  liad  Iwi-onie  inentabk',  Dr.  MoCurh.  in  t>nninii>n 

r.-i..<:t  oiliiT ii-lorh>,  HiiiTcnderedhiHiiring.     He  lit  oncn  |iro««dml  to 

L  iii-nl,!  |.iii~l,  ^1  i'oii;.-n-Kalioii  of  the  Free  Cburi'h,  intii  whiEh  nvar  800 
11-1  iiarinliiiiiii  1  -  lolluwi'ct  liiin.  tlu  iilio  n>n<lered  great  aorvira  atthlt 
■l^:lill'ill^,■  ii.  "    1  iiii;,'rv;,Mtions,  prnvidinR  tliem  with  lirfiachOM,  ntt^ng 

1^.  11  111,-  -I  If-  inr  rlir  rm-iion  of  now  rliiir<'lips.  "A  good  horaemau,"  aay> 
l.i'-i  iii\\  ~|.;i|i.  I  lpiii;;rii]ilii>-B,-  "  hi-  rode  loD|r  distniiceB  from  place  Io  plkoo 
I.  ■!  i[i  liiiTii--,  Inllrmiiim,  c.r  lii'blB,  aH  wan  fijtind  neoessary."  In  1843  attd 
II.-  >.  ..1  In-  M  .b-  :i  iiifiiil«r  of  one  iif  Hip  deputations  appoiiilod  by  the 
-.riJ.li  li.  1  nil  mniPiis  |iarts  of  Kngland  ond  iironaii  uoncourorinlst  iotof- 
,,..-, :i.„i  mC  Tt,.^  lt.-.-clit,r.li.  In  IfHj  In.  wa«  inHrrieil  at  Hrecliin  to  Uiii 
uil,ri..  ,l.ii^l>„r.,r  rl,>-  jdiyai-'lati.  .I.mi..8  Oiithrie.  and  ni^cc  of  ThomM 

..1II..1  lit  .L'  iitr  lilr,  »iili  all  it^  det:iilH  mid  diRtrai'liuuM,  he  kept  alive  hia 

-  ..1  ili.tj;.iiii;.  .Liiil  III  IvMipnblii.lii'd  at  I'Minliiir;.'!!  bin  MelbcHi  of  the  Divine 
■ii.  rii.hi.,,!  ,111.1  \l..riU  ■     h  w;,«i,i..,.(  fiiviriildyrevi^wrd  by  Hugh  Millar 
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« 
and  commended  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  broaght  him  at  once  into  promi- 
nence as  a  plnloeopbic  writer  of  tbongbt  and  cleamees.'  The  story  goes  that 
Earl  Clarendon,  then  lord  lienteuADt  of  Ireland,  sitting;  down  to  read  a  copy  one 
Sunday  roorninfc,  became  ho  absorbed  in  the  book  that  he  missed  going  to 
chnrch,  and  read  on  till  evening  withont  stopping,  and  soon  after  offered  Dr.  Mo- 
Cosh  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  newly  fonnded  Qneen's  Col- 
lege, in  Bi'lfast.    Dr.  McCosh  accepted  the  offer,  removing  to  Belfast  in  1852,  and 

'  The  real  importance  of  Dr.  Moi^'oeh's  work  in  philosophy  was  to  a  great  extent 
obscured  during  his  life  by  a  certain  lack  of  appreciation,  of  which  he  occasionally 
complained.  **  They  won't  give  me  a  hearing,''  he  would  say,  somewhat  monmftilly. 
And  then  lie  would  cheer  up  under  the  assuring  conviction  that  realism,  as  it  waa 
the  Arst,  would  also  be  the  final,  philosophy.  Dr.  McCosh's  i>osition  in  philosophy 
•offered  during  his  life  from  a  kind  of  reaction  against  the  Scottish  school,  which 
had  set  in  with  Mill's  destructive  criticism  of  Hamilton.  It  waa  also  materially 
affected  by  the  strong  movement  in  the  direction  of  evolutionary  empiricism,  of 
which  Herbert  Spencer  was  the  exponent  and  leader.  The  dogmatic  and  i>oaitive 
tone  of  Dr.  McCosh  himself  had  doubtless  something  to  do  with  the  tendency  to 
nndervalne  his  work.  There  are  other  circumstances  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  estimating  the  value  of  Dr.  McCosh  s  philosophy.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that 
a  man  is  the  best  Judg^  of  his  own  work,  or  that  the  things  on  which  he  puts  the 
greatest  stress  possess  the  most  permanent  value.  Much  of  Dr.  MoCosh's  i^rork  is  of 
a  transitional  character.  His  whole  attitude  toward  evolution,  for  example,  is  that 
of  a  transitional  thinker,  and  although  hospitable  to  the  new,  maintains,  on  the 
whole,  the  old  points  of  view.  Dr.  McCosh,  it  may  be  said,  accepted  evolntion  pro- 
Tisionally,  but  he  could  scarcely  be  called  an  evolutionary  thinker.  Again,  it  is  true 
of  Dr.  McCosh,  as  of  most  other  men,  that  the  principle  and  content  of  his  work 
most  be  distinguished  Arom  the  form  in  which  he  embodied  it.  Generally  it  is  a 
failure  to  distinguiHli  the  principle  from  the  accidental  form  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  limitations  of  any  thinker.  This  in  certainly  true  of  Dr.  MoCosh.  The 
essence  of  all  his  doctrines  was  so  associated  in  bis  mind  with  a  certain  mode  of  con- 
ceiving and  stating  tlieni  as  to  make  the  form  seem  essential  to  the  doctrine.  An 
example  of  this  ih  his  theory  of  natural  realism  in  the  sphen^  of  perception,  in  which 
a  certain  nuMle  of  apprehending  the  object  was  deemed  essential  to  the  assertion  of 
reality  itself.  I^eaving  out  of  view,  however,  accidental  features  and  elements  of  a 
merely  transitional  character,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  McCosh  has  contributed  sev- 
eral elements  of  diHtinct  value  to  the  thinking  of  bin  time.  One  of  these  is  to  l>e 
found  in  hiH  treatment  of  the  intuitions.  At  the  time  Dr.  McCosh  first  became  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  speculation,  intuitioniMm  liail  suffered  a  kind  of  eclipse  in 
the  writin^H  of  Sir  William  Hamilttm,  whose  attempt  to  combine  .Scottish  episte- 
mology  with  Kantian  metaphysi<'s  had  resnltcxl  in  a  purely  negative  theory  of  such 
intuitive  princi])leH.  for  example,  as  cauMality.  l>r.  McC«>sh  harked  back  to  Keid  and 
reasserted  the  pure  Scottish  position  a^aiuHt  the  unnatural  hybrid  of  the  Hauiil- 
tonian  metapliynicH.  Hut  he  ih  not  to  be  reganled  an  Hiiiiply  a  reasserter  of  Keid. 
His  wide  actpi.iiiitance  with  the  hirttory  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  his  keener  faculty 
of  criticiMm.  led  to  a  more  careful  aii<l  discriminating  .lualysis  of  the  intuitive  prin- 
ciples of  the  uiin<l  as  well  a^  t4>  a  more  philosophical  statement  of  them.  He  also 
connecteil  them  with  the  throe  epistemological  functitms  of  cognition,  Judgment, 
and  belief,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  into  ch.Her  relation  with  ex|»erienoe,  and 
by  recojrfii/'in^  a  distinction  l>etwe4'n  their  coj^nittve  and  rational  forms  to  ailmit  the 
agency  of  an  empirical  process  in  their  pansa^e  from  the  singular  to  the  more  gen- 
eral stage  of  their  apprehension.  Of  courne,  where  the  reality  of  intuitive  princi- 
ples in  denie<l.  Dr.  McCoHh'**  inter]»retation  of  them  will  not  b<>  appreciate<].  Hut 
inasmuch  ns  the  atlinnation  of  native  elements  in  some  form  is  likely  to  continue, 
the  contribution  of  Dr.  McCosh  t<i  intuitional  thinking  it  likely  to  l>e  one  of  iiernia- 
neiit  value.    The  one  point  on  which  Dr.  MoCosh  waa  most  strenuous  was  that  of 
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cmtiBaiBC  than  Dnill  ha  oanu  to  Princeton.  His  rlus  ruoiii  wut  notkbla  in  maltT 
-wagr*— for  hb  hriUiknt  Irvtuftug.  tiU  int^restiDi!  tnriliod  of  quttstiuning,  hia  eotici- 
Mda  far  hi*  *ti»ileiita,  uid  their  eiiUinsikBm  fur  liiin.  Baside*  folliUing  bi*  ngii- 
lar  ilnlli.  1m  Mrrnl  u  an  nxuniiuir  for  Ibo  cjuocu'h  UnivRniiy  of  Iiolnnd,  lui  a 
—nil 1 1  iif  llii  iiilliniiiilii  il  Ixwtd  of  oiKiiiinor*-  wliu  urgnnizeil  iLr  Itrst  oompatiU** 
-*""■'■'**'—"  for  llie  civil  serviri-  of  India,  and  ua  un  exaniiiier  for  II 


L 


II*  h>d  B  kind  of  |>bo1>lB  iif  all  id>-ali«tji-  or  pbanouieual  theories,    Tkift 

bal  nndiilj'  impatient  of  thoei^  tbeoTit>s,  and  tfau; 
Mljiutirfi  at  111*  hiuida.  But  whatever  bia  TailiDgsa*  a  uritio,! 
BB  BOiblpdtjt  abinit  bJBOwn  point ufviow.  Ke>  was  tbe  doaghtiett  kind  of. 
nad  J  at  ;tll  time*  tn  bn-ak  a  lance  in  defense  of  bia  lielirf.  Here,  a»  eleewhsn,  is 
•atiBatutg  tbe  valoa  of  Itr,  UcCuiiIi'n  work,  it  la  neoiuBar;tu  obaerve  the  dietineUoB, 
tHrlwuiui  (La  [•tinirlpla  and  (be  fomi  of  hia  dMstrinp.  Perhajw  few  tbinkcn  nl  pi 
eat  wuaUl  lucapt  Uia  unmodiAed  form  of  liu  realiflm.  Unt  tlie  po«itiuna  he  I 
ntuet  M  b«u-(,  naotrlf,  that  philnaopli;  inUHt  atort  with  reality  if  it  would  end  w 
II,  aad  that  jibliuaaphy  miaani  its  aim  if  it  mi>se*  rculity  and  Bto|w  ii 
af  paalUdaan  or  Kaiitlun — thoaw  are  iioaitlnnH  wbicb  a  very  wide  seliuol  of  tltiakan 
hM*a  vary  nuch  al  heart.  l)i,  UciTiu'h'a  reatiam  ia  a  tunic  which  luvigoratM  tk* 
■flrit  that  rtMBM  liilo  Mmtact  with  It  and  indiH)Hiaeii  it  to  anyaorl.  of  indab>all 
■■^■timHnive  in  a  nt>Kativv  rrr«d,  Iii  barking  bank  to  ReJd,  Dr.  McCoeb 
BitluiC  Intelleoliial  kinablp  In  tnon>  ways  than  one.  The  e|>lrit  of  Keid,  while  pnrtty 
poaltJTe  and  «lo|;maTir.  wan  aim)  ItKtnrtive  and  nlHwrraliuiial.  Uuld  hated 
llmi,  end  vvnld  not  rtnploy  it  exoppt  at  thr  bcJieat  uf  priirlii'al  nnxla.  Ilr,  UoCwdl 
WBB  a  manof  klMUwlapirlt.  Hiadiotruatof  atis-nlalinn  amounted  at  liniea.  I  t~ 
l«  a  pualiiva  weakn— a,  Bnl  bla  iibrewd  common  nonn-.  oombined  with  a  t;«nli 
ohaervation  and  an  tnlaoae  lovof  fact,  aoiutitnlpd  pethnpn  the  most  marked  qnalttf 
•f  bla  nUnd.  It  bM  krpt  bl*  work  I>eah  and  int«r«BtiDg,  packed  his  booka  with  naw 
amd  lalfeting  tvU  and  nbrvwd  Dbaurvutians.  nod  hue  uuida  them  rich  treaaiu* 
huoan  far  tluie*  who  rinar  after  him.  Tfaiii  is  e«p«ilally  trup  in  hia  p«yohologlo»l 
vuak.  Ilaiv.  where  on  acroout  of  the  lapid  adranrv  of  iwyohology  in  liutli  method 
■ad  roMiflBt.  Iba  rvaalta  of  bix  jcnnFratioD  of  wnrkem  are  faat  liecomlnic  ina(ltH|uate 
te  tha  M>«  ilamaada,  it  oogbt  not  to  ho  fnTKotton  'but  Dr.  MvCodb  w»a  aluuat  lb« 
ft>*a«r«f  a  i>rw  dvpartnra  in  paycholoicy  in  tbla  couDtry :  that  his  waa  the  moat 
^■•i«t  Hi  thi>  advapacy  of  thai  niarniu:*  >'(  the  old  scii'uee  of  introapetlioti  with 
fkj^aiafj,  oat  wf  wblrh  thr  urw  phyBiolo^ieal  peychiilo|;\  nruHu ;  that  his  pxaia|ile 
waa  pntaHt  la  ailvuratlnn  thi>  ■nbatltutlon  of  an  obearvational  for  a  clusut  psychol- 
•Cy ;  aad  that  white  be  nou trlbntMl  llula  1*i  nxpnrlmantal  r"aiilb>,  the  iiifluonce  »r  hi* 
•pMl  aad  laarhlnx  waa  atraiiitly  faramble  to  thvni.  Perhajie  in  the  end  it  will  bi' 
MOB  Ihal  IH.  Mrfaah  rwidarnl  hia  niiMi  laatinff  *errin>  in  Lhc  aphere  of  TellKioaH 
IhaafhL  In  view  of  Ihv  Iwiilency  lu  tnaoy  qnartf-r*  to  diTorre  iihllnanphy  ftoin 
rell|iMi  and  Inawt  Ibal  philoeuphy  haa  no  Ipgilimale  jiitereet  in  Ihe  liruhl^ms  of 
raUftast.  Ihe  aUltnde  of  I>t.  ItiCmh  ia  rea»arlB):.  That  th-  |iroli1i<nis  ol  religion 
»»a  Iha  aapia—  amd  teal  t|aaat)ona  in  philosophy,  and  that  uu  phlloeophy  isade- 
4«ata  Uwl  la  MMhla  to  <nd  tome  rotioDal  J  usi  ideation,  at  least  fur  a  theiatic  view 
•f  Iho  wuHl  Ihw  wan  potula  oa  whlrh  be  inalalnd  aa  ourdliial.  Dr.  UcCiwh  waa 
a  p«B<iaaad  iWiihw  wba  eaw  elaarly  the  neraaalty  of  a  mstapbyalral  ([runodwork  of 
ho4h  ■utaia  aad  Mli(i«n.  Ill*  own  theletip  ronvlctlon  waa  at  all  tlmns  lirm  and 
■n* Inailail  Bal  mMo  fMs  the  (oru  of  his  Individual  Wiefa  hie  InaiiiteticK  on  tbe 
^■iXUaa  af  Q^d'e  eitolww  and  nan*  ralatlon  l»  Hini  as  tbx  vitalnat  isnuea  nf  phl- 
loMvpAij,  oMIaJna  aa  Impartant  Ixasuo  for  the  titsa.  In  tliia  i'uniii>rIion.  iilao.  hia 
fflaMew  I*  Ihr  evolatioa  thwry  !■  noteworthy,  It  was  in  Ihr  rellftiotin  aspvot  af 
Ihte  thaary,  aad  eapH-lally  iia  baariax  on  tbeism,  that  b'  waa  most  vitiilly  inler- 
■■kid.  Re  early  aaw  thai  a  tbalatic  moeapUon  of  d<-Teltipmi-nt  waa  |MM»lbtp,  uid 
Ihle  fawroBiod  hlifciiaJoptim  tWyJawof  itacilremfopponFiitiiaiidt'ondeinntas 
liiallxi«iu.     lU  niaiiitaiaad  Ihe  iHieaibility  of  oon- 
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•oholanhiiM,  open  to  ipradoAtes  of  Sooltith  milTeiiities.  ^  In  1868  lie  yisiled  tlw 
principal  schools  and  univenities  of  Prnaeia,  oarefhUy  acquainting  biaiMlf  with 
tlMir  organization  and  methods,  and  publishing  his  opinions  regarding  them  in  1850. 
It  wae  at  Belfast  he  brought  ont  his  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Philosophy, 
Typical  Forms  and  Speciid  Ends  in  Creation  (in  oo^jnnetion  with  Prof.  Q«>orga 
Dickie),  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  *  and  the  Snperaatnral  in  Relation  to  the  Nato* 
rat.  In  his  ohnrch  relations  he  was  both  an  aetire  promoter  of  eraagelioal  piety 
and  an  efficient  helper  in  ecclesiastical  eonnsela.  He  helped  to  organise  the  miniik 
terial  snpport  fund  of  the  Irish  PresbyteriaB  Chnrehy  seeking  to  evoke  liberality 
and  self-snpport  in  view  of  the  eoming  disettdowment.  In  the  face  of  much  oppo- 
sition he  adyocated  giving  np  the  Regium  Donnm.  Arguments  he  need  in  this  dia- 
eossion  were  afterwards  influential  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  oonneetion  with  the 
diasstablishment  of  the  Chnrch  of  Ireland. '    He  advocated  a  systeai  of  intermedials 


oeiving  evolution  ftom  a  theistie  basis  as  a  featnie  of  the  method  of  Divine  govem- 
menty  and  this  led  him  to  take  a  hospitable  attitude  toward  the  evolution  ideai 
while  at  the  same  time  it  enabled  him  to  beoome  the  most  formidable  critic  of 
evolution  in  its  really  atheistic  and  irreligious  forms.  This  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  evolution  by  a  religions  thinker  possesses  more  than  a  transitional  value.  It 
eorrectly  embodies,  I  think,  the  wisest  and  most  philosophical  attitude  which  a 
rrtigions  mind  can  take  toward  the  advances  of  science  during  that  period  of  uncer- 
tainly which  ordinarily  precedes  the  final  adjustment  of  the  new  into  the  Aramework 
of  established  truth.  On  the  question  of  Dr.  McCosh's  originaUty,  I  think  this  may 
be  said :  While  it  is  true  that  he  has  added  no  distinctively  new  idea  to  philosophy, 
yot  his  work  possesses  originality  in  that  it  not  only  responded  to  the  demands  of 
the  time,  but  also  bears  the  stamp  of  the  author's  striking  and  powerful  individual- 
ity.  The  form  of  Dr.  MeCosh*s  discussions  is  always  ftesh,  characteristic,  and  orig- 
iaaL  He  was  an  original  worker  in  that  his  work  bore  the  stamp  of  his  time  and 
personality  and  constituted  part  and  parcel  of  the  living  energy  of  his  generation.^ 
Prof.  A.  T.  Ormond. 

(The  Northern  Wlag,  Belfast,  November  19,  1894. 

*The  positive  characterization  of  mmlem  Princeton  must  begin  with  a  d««cription 
*of  its  dominant  mode  of  thinking,  whirh  is  the  philoeophical.  This  is  one  of  our 
many  inheritances  from  Dr.  McCosh.  So  habituated  to  this  habit  of  mind  is  the 
Princeton  teacher  that  he  hardly  realizes  the  strength  of  this  prevailing  tendency. 
A  Harvard  man  is  ai>t  to  measure  thingH  by  literary  standards,  and  a  Harvard  grad- 
oale  who  comes  as  an  instructor  to  Princeton  iH  apt  to  be  surprised  to  find  how 
pervasive  and  all  but  universal  is  this  philosophical  tem)>er  here.  It  is  this  cast  or 
mode  of  thinking,  rather  than  strict  uniformity  in  philosophical  beliefs,  whirh  is 
the  most  f«triking  feature  of  th<>  univerMity'M  intelle<'tuai  life.  Traditionally,  Prince- 
ton is  committed  to  a  reulistir  metaphysics  as  <)p]K>s<*<l  to  agmmticism,  materialism, 
or  idealism.  The  far-reaching  importance  of  the  last  is,  iudeed,  uduiitted,  but  the 
matnrer  judgment  of  Princet<m*s  iihilosuphers  inclines  to  the  arkuowledgment  of 
"a  refractory  element "  in  ex|»erience,  which,  while  ''  without  form  and  void/*  unless 
enmeshed  in  the  categories  of  reason,  refuses  **  wholly  to  merge  its  l>eing  in  a  net- 
work of  rt'latioiiB.'*  Th«'y  jirefer,  therefore,  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  impasse  to 
a  complete  intellcetiial  unification  of  the  universe,  than  to  purchaHc  metaphysical 
unity  at  the  <>o8t  of  Hurrenderin^  the  ju<lgments  of  common  sense,  an<l  at  the  risk  of 
discovering  that  t\u>  hoi>ed-for  treasure  is  hut  droMH  at  the  last. — Prof.  W.  M.  Daniels, 
the  Critic,  October  l.»4.  1896. 

*Wbcn  the  right  time  arrived.  Dr.  McCosh  lectunnl  and  wrote  in  favor  of  dises- 
tablishment and  <li»endowm(*nt,  and  argued  from  his  experience  in  Scotland  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  snstentation  fund  by  the  IriMh  rresbyt<*rians.  Tills  wastheoiien- 
ing  of  a  struggle  which  ended  in  the  carrying  out  of  all  his  views,  gr«*atly  to  the 
Iterthorauce  of  religion,  as  tlie  people  of  Ireland  now  confess. — Vtot  George  Macloekie 
IB  Sloaae's  Life  of  McCosh,  pp.  1^  121. 


mImmJh  la  prop«re  for  liiglier  luslttiitiflns  of  leiiriiing,  mill  imrlU'iiliitlf  labored  for 
tbi*  gnot  rkUBf  !•{  *  gcnnral  ayatfini  of  uutiiiiial  Rlciuentnr;  (U'IkiiiIb.  II  U  own  papUs 
■miaul  inarliM)  miiiiuia  in  thn  ax  ami  Tint  ions  ftir  tlie  civil  aervioi-,  and  tiome  of  them 
Imaon  i*ry  pmiiiHiit,  onn  of  them  being  Sir  Kobert  Hurt,  the  iirascnt  rhief  of  the 
Ctiiticaa  ciiBtiims  Hirvin*.  Kh  won  not  u  man  who  ooiild  lie  liid,  and  hu  tbtini  la  litth) 
!■  woailw  >t  in  lh»  tli»tln<:lioD  lie  ii«niod,'whelher  ovidcuci'd  liy  llie  rMpMt  uf 
man  llk«  Clialnu-n,  OtithrlB,  Humh  HiUer,  Sii  WUllam  Hiiuiiltoo,  Uoaii  MnaBvl.  rha 
piM«t  Duk«  of  Argyll,  Mid  Hr.  GliMlatooe,  tbe  kindly  bniuor  of  Thaokemy  or  th« 
tUnf  of  Busldii  and  ihArit  r<<joindi<r>  vf  Juhii  Stiurt  Mill. 

Dr.  UrC«ili  paid  his  lint  visit  to  Amorlou  in  1M6U,  rereivinj;  a  hearty  weloome. 
la  Jqiw.  IfSH,  hu  wait  i'bHmI  Ut  Ili«  preaLdcnoy  uf  rrLu<'«lon,  He  ii('oe]>l«d  tba  dmU 
mtUa  daa  dnli bent  ion,  ami  nrrivod  ut  I'rini'ptun  Ootobi^r  22  of  the  sume  yeiir.  The 
•talf  nf  tba  luw  condition  of  Prinivton  iiL  thai  tinie,  cotiseiineut  ii|i>>ii  the  civil  w»r, 
doet  Bot  neod  Ui  Im  told  here.  So  far  ac  eiinipmi'nt  nud  niiinberB  can  Rpeslc,  the  tale 
la  awau  hiliL  Rxraiilintc  a  fi-w  profoasuts'  Uuiikb,  thvn>  nrt'  now  on  the  I'Unpus  oBljr 
•ti  buiMln^  whirb  worw  owned  by  tbe  •oIIckc  wIk^o  Dr.  McC<«h  arrived.  lUey 
■re >*M«ai)  Halt,  tli«  old  pn-aldnura  (now  tlin  d^nna)  hoiiw,  the  old  chapel,  Ibe  ool' 
Uff  itinpes,  aaat  onllnge,  ami  wnat  oalloKe.  There  were  but  ll>  Inatructora  in  the 
fiKolty,  and  abunt  '£iO  atnilenta- 

Tlie  iDaUlutioa  >•««  depleteil,  Halarlaa  «en<  low.  .tml  ncademie  slwiilurda  bad  mf- 
fctiid,  twtli  iu  Ibi*  way  of  arbularnblp  anil  itlaoijillne.  It  bad  Ihh-u  a  disco nraging 
ttnte  In  rriucctuu's  history,  sihI  the  talf-deDial  of  f feideiil  Mei'lean  and  the  Innd 
of  proleaaari  who  went  with  the  I'ullegv  tbrungb  tlir>  war  baa  been  only  tou  ■lightly 
aii|irwlat«l.  The  writer  pttterMl  ITtuo-tou  m  a  frviilimau  la  Jatiuary,  1870,  whan 
the  li*cliuiiiiR>  of  I>T,  UcCosb'a  (uiwer  were  being  muni  fee  t«Hl.  His  iiillu«noe 
Uka  an  elo<-trir  shuck,  inatautuncoiu.  paralyzing  1«  ap|>osiliDn  and  stimalatingtoMll 
wbu  wrrs  not  paralyiud.  Old  atudent  diaorders  wt-re  taken  in  huud  and  tbrnttled 
inigglir,  ouliloor  aporta  au'l  gymoB«tiea  w<-ro  dovelupeil  ax  aids  to 
ttvrd*r,>'tniugpnifi>Mor'weT»ailded,thB<Miunie  of  study  was  both  d'<epenMl  sod 

ir-prsHiDt  energy  of  llr.  McCoab  was  duily  iu  evidenoii,  and  gre*t 
e  nfniing  in,     Kveryoue  felt  the  new   lifn.     Wbeu  thti  Ilonuer-Marqumnd 

ipeuailin  1870,  the  stndentu' cheering  was  enough  to  reud  thii  mot. 
ebeering  for  the  uew  gymnasium — it  was  for  the  new  era. 

e  In  thli  Bket43h  tu  tell  the  stjiry  of  the  twenty  yarn  ttimi  186H 
MtMiUt*  awy  br  indicated.'     The  canipui  wus  enlarged  and  converted 


ir  of  the  Drat  rhwa  that  entered  I'rincetuu  under  the  presidency  of  Dr, 
m  callail  her'-  to  sp«ak  not  for  tuyaelf  alunc,  but  in  the  nume  of  3,0U 
•Ura|>Us  who  would  pay  the  tribata  of  honor  and  love  to  the  memory  of  our  graiul 
aUlMa.     We  loved  hini  bMieDM  ho  loied  I'rincetou.     Ho  was  burn  in  SootlMrf, 
bai  ba  was  Imm  wt  Amahcan  and   I'rinui-toolaa.     If  you  ouuld  have  opaaed 
hMrt  ft'it  w»a]d  have  found   fnntwtiiu  written  there.     He  was  firmly  coovfaead; 
that  hte  rvllefe,  with  lU  kl>Iury.  Ita  Uaillllor.a,  and  ita  CbHsllan  faith,  was  predw- 
ttaad  hr  ItMaM*  uM  ef  the  icreal  ,\meN«an  uuiv«rsili«s.     "It  ia  tht)  will  of  God,'' ~ 
tH.  "and  I  will  du  tl."     A  uublo  luan,  with  a  niible  purpose,  makes  noble  fMonda. 
bUwaiaaai  u  eeatagioua.     Dr.  UoCtwh  laid  the  fuundatiuii  of  l-rineeton  Univerallif 
hmad  aad  ilr^r  ■■■'  strung,  and  he  left  behind  liira  a  heritage  of  enthiui«an,ft 
WaoeI'Mlaa  ■pint  which  will  muipletv  hia  work  and  never  fall.     We  leva  b' 
baaaaaa  ho  lorad  tratb,  anil  walenaiefl  It  from  whati'viT  ijuarter  of  rbe  wide  hM« 
H  Mickt  iMiBa.     Hs  hail  gml  ri>DUdrnF«  in  (Jud  aa  the  wiirco  of  truth  and  1 
mtatwl  drrkwUr  of  Ilka  traa  Word.     He  did  not  conceive  that  un>thing  woald 
dlmfared  whkhiiail  had  not  made.     He  did  ool  sappow  that  nnythiug  would 
•votvad  which  Ued  bed  iu<t  inteodeil  from  thr  Iwginnlug.     I'ho  value  of  lila  phlla 
phy  «f  MNMaim  ariwe  waa  irrj  ureet.     lint  he  taught  hi*  students  a»mi>tfaiDf 
Mate  preciooa— le  love  reality  in  teiigiuD  aa  in  acience.  to  reepeut  all 
aad  to  r*«aran*v  etery  fart  of  natara  and  cotiaclouaDCM  aa  a  vi-rituble  revel 
6wD  AijBlgktr  Oed.— The  it«v.  Dr.  Henty  Van  Dyke'*  addteaa  at  Dr. 
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into  a  Aplendid  park,  every  detail  of  convenience  and  beauty  being  consulted  in  tlie 
trauHfomiation.'  The  old  wallLs  were  replaced  with  something  substantial,  grading 
and  planting  were  carrieil  out  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  drainage  was  remodeled, 
and  many  other  Huoh  things,  which  seem  small  separately,  but  mean  so  much  col- 
lectively, were  attended  to.  The  following  buildings  were  added:  The  Ualsted 
observatory  in  1809,  the  gymnasium  in  1869-70,  Reunion  Hall  and  Dickinson  Hall  in 
1870,  the  Chancellor  Green  library  and  the  John  C.  Green  school  of  science  in  1873, 
University  Hall  in  1876,  Witherapoou  Hall  in  1877,  the  observatory  of  instruction  in 
1878,  Murray  Hall  iu  1879,  Edwards  Hall  in  1880,  the  Marquand  Chapel  in  1881,  the 
biological  laboratory  iu  1887,  and  the  art  museum  about  the  same  time.  The  admin- 
istrative side  of  the  college  was  invigorated  in  many  ways,  a  dean  being  added  to 
the  executive  otticering  in  1888.  The  faculty  was  gradually  built  up  by  importa- 
tion of  professors  from  other  institutions,  and  afterwards  by  training  l*rinceton  men 
as  well.  Twenty-four  of  Dr.  MoCoah's  pupils  are  now  in  the  faculty.  The  course 
of  study  wasjevised  and  made  modem,  without  giving  up  the  historical  essentials 
of  liberal  education.  Elective  stadies  were  introduced  and  developed,  and  the 
relating  of  the  elective  to  the  prescribed  studies  in  one  harmonious  system  was 
always  kept  iu  view.  To  the  old  academic  course  of  four  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  and 
civil  engineer  were  added,  and  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  university  degrees 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  science  were  organized.''  The  entrance 
requireiuents  were  improved  in  quality  and  were  exacted  with  more  firmness.  The 
interior  relations  of  the  various  departments  of  study  to  each  other  and  to  the 
general  culture  of  the  student  were  gradually  better  a<ljnsted,  and  beginnings 
of  specializeil  study  founded  on  general  culture  were  instituted.  The  use  of  the 
library  was  niude  of  importance  as  a  help  to  the  students'  regular  class  work. 
The  two  literary  societies,  Whig  and  Clio,  were  relieved  of  the  di8tress  under 
which  they  had  suffered  from  secret  societies,  by  exterminating  these  societies, 
and  helpe<l  in  their  friendly  rivalry  by  the  establishment  of  additional  college 
honors  open  to  their  competition.  Old  class  room  and  chai>el  dinorders  nlowly  gave 
way  before  l>etter  biiildingM  and  improved  instruction.  Tsefnl  auxiliaries  to  the 
curriculum  were  encouraged,  and,  iu  particular,  the  prenident's  "library  meeting" 
was  started.     Here,  mouth  after  month,  the  upper  classmen  met  in  large  numl>ers  to 


'*'!  remember,'*  8aid  Dr.  McCosh,  ''the  first  view  which  1  got  of  the  jdeiuiant 
height  on  which  the  college  stands,  the  highest  ground  between  the  two  great  cities 
of  the  Union,  looking  down  on  a  rich  country,  covered  with  wheat  and  corn,  with 
apples  and  peaches,  resembling  the  south  of  England  as  much  an  one  country  can 
be  like  another.  Now  we  see  that  height  covcreil  with  buildings  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  other  college  in  America.  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  my  hours  of 
relaxation  in  laying  out — always  assisted  by  the  late  Kev.  William  Harrin,  the 
treasurer  of  the  college — the  grounds  and  walkH,  and  l(»cating  the  huildin«;s.  I 
have  laid  them  out  somewhat  on  the  iuo<lel  of  the  demesnes  of  Knglish  noblemen. 
I  have  always  l>een  liealthicHt  when  so  employed.  1  remenil»er  the  da3'H,  sunshiny  or 
cloudy,  in  April  and  November,  on  which  1  cut  dowu  dozens  of  deformed  trees  and 
shrubs  and  {dantcd  large  numbers  of  new  ones  which  will  live  when  1  am  dead.  I 
do  not  lielievc  that  1  will  be  alloweil  to  come  back  from  the  other  world  to  this;  but 
if  this  were  ]>eruiitted  1  might  be  allureil  t<»  visit  thesi*  HCeues  ho  dear  to  me,  and  to 
see  the  tribi^M  on  a  morning  go  up  to  the  house  of  (iod  in  companies." — Life  of  l>r. 
MeCosh,  p)i.  IIC>,  liH). 

*Inde<'d,  tli«>  traditional  university  constitution — a  seniinionastie  life,  fixed  terms 
of  college  residence,  adherence  to  old  aca4lemic  cuHtoni,  and  a  hierun'hy  of  degrees — 
Is  found  nowhere  in  more  vigor  than  at  I'rine«*t<*n.  The  true  future  of  Princeton 
lies  n«)t  in  the  <luvcl<i|iniciit  of  profeMiional  M-h(M>lH  nor  in  the  iiurHuit  of  utilitarian 
•todies,  but  in  l>oth  cii««  college  and  the  graduate  department  is  iuM*parabIy  bound 
Up  with  the  4  au8e  (»1  pure  academic  culture  and  learning.— Prof.  W.  M.  Daniels, 
Critic,  October  24,  189G. 
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line  pajier  l>y  Itr.  MrCoeb,  •ome  profeasor  ttum  I'riiicL'Mu  or  ulsewhere,  noma 

iiliimnuB  iir  scliolnr  attached  Ui  ■  uuiTeraity.  l>i-)iTiu;niahed  8trai)g«»  got 
e  lialiit  orcoiiiiDg  tii  fee  the  college,  and  sucb  vinit^i  iia  tliose  of  r.eii«rkl  Or»Dt 
ii-r  AmerK'ttii  dignitiiries,  and  of  the  G«niiaii  ]>i'iir('flsiii'fl  Doruer  and  Chtist- 
'  llie  Duku  of  Argyll,  uf  l-'ruado,  and  of  MAtlhen-  Arnold  were  tn'eatlj'  enjoyed. 
1  bj-  alowl)-  ivi)rkiiig  iigenciei  a  change  in  the  *:ij-  itf  gvowlh,  now  r»pi<l  and 
ijiareutlj  chi-cked,  \\:\»  taking  plkoe.  The  ImiioveriHhrd  small  college  waa 
'euuvatcd,  ii|)Iin»il.  and  expanded;  It  waa  put  aa  Ua  vny  toward  a  naivenity 
Its  fiii-iilly  nnd  Btmlfntn  increaaed,  until  In  1888  tb'   D!  JnHtrtn'trm  bad  )>«ooDe 

or4:t  uDd  tlie  Btudeutn  were  ovet  600.  Yet  thin  i;iatiiyiiig  iiirreuiv  U  not  the 
ibiiig.  It  iiii^iht  have  oonio  and  amonnted  to  liitlu  more  than  a  diffnaion  of 
I'M.  But  it  w.-M  qualitatiTe  a*  welt  aa  qoantitiitivi;,  lor  the  culleice  was 
y  jiroiliK'ing  mi^D,  and  a  body  of  men  having  an  inteuse  e«prit  dn  oorpa  of 

aliie  t<ir  the  t'lilnrtt  solidarity  of  Prinoaton;  for  Dr.  McCosh  not  only  left  hia 
lie  mark  npnu  ibvm  singly,  bnt  fnned  their  yoiithl'Dl  enthuxinaina  into  oim 
int;  ]ias>i'iii  for  rrinreton  na  a  comiug  university,  deniocratlo  in  its  atadent 
ov.il  by  till'  iiU-119  iif  diacipline  and  daty,  unilied  in  its  Intelli-ctnal  onltnn, 
]  llii'  I'liii'.  KiH  rH;iti<iiis  wilh  the  etndeots  wero  intiuiiite  and  baaed  on  his 
iii>vi<'tiiiii  tb:ii  ii|iiiii  Ibeui  ultimately  rested  thu  I'^ite  of  l'riii(!»U>n.  Thia  con- 
I  iiiiMiif  moil-  ihnii  iliut  he  aaw  ill  young  men  tin-  oomiiii;  mon.  "A  college 
Ih,"  be  oiKi-  -:iiil,  ''lint  oil  ita  president  or  tmai(w«  ur  proftisaurB,  bntontlM 
ti-r  of  till'  ~iiii<i'iii'>  mill  the  houim  they  come  fniiu.  If  these  change,  nothing 
•|i  Ibi- •■illi'L-i-  c  luiii;;!!!!;."  To  hie  eyes  the  movenient  thiit  di'tormiued  avvry* 
i»-  tlif  mill  iiNi  111  Inim  iiebiw  npward  and  outwniil.  and  the  luislni'tnof  preni* 
rii'lFt'H.  mid  |iriifii-or-<  wnH  to  mako  thi«  maaa  of  run-  inal«riiil  into  the  heat 

I  |>0"il>I'*:  Ikii.  lin-t  III' nil.  tlie  material  must  bi'  ~<>i>nd  ifthi're  is  to  lie  auooeaa 
|.r.fliirl.     I  hi-  |.lii!ii-..iilipr  of  i-lemeDtiil  n^alty     »ii"  n.ver  more  true  to  hU 

Ibliik  it  projifi  !•'  xi^itt'."  wrote  Dr.  McCosb,  ''  that  1  lueunt  all  along  that 
i.'W  ;iiiil  \  ^iriiil  Bliiilir?.,  ivith  their  gronpiiigH  and  oombinationH,  nhould  lead  to 
ik:iiii>u  I.I  Ik  ntndiiiiii  ^'I'uerule,  which  wan  auppu^i-d  in  the  middle  ages  to  oon- 

u  iiai^ersity.  At  oii<-  tiuiu  I  cherished  a.  hopi'  thiit  I  might  be  honond  t* 
ror  niirh  :i  nirasiiri-,  I'rom  mv  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  aystam  ot 
Inn  :iiiil  mil'  I  <  oil.  u.'g.  I  was  ho  vain  as  to  think  that  out  of  our  availabla 
;il>  1  loiilii  b;iM-  I'liii-lnirted  a  university  of  a  high  order.     I  wonld  bavo 

i-il  111  ;r  :iU  iii.ii  1-  :;.".ii  in  our  college;  in  particular.  I  would  have  aaen  thni 
]■■  ri.<'l--ii  Willi  T<  ]i.:ii>ii,  ns  the  college  is.     I  waa  nnre  that  such  aalep  would 

nil  |ii|l'«ii|  h-,  .,  t.ir;: itllowof  lilierality  on  the  part  of  ibepnldk,BnobM 

.i>..|  I  .  i^.'.il.  . !..-.<  of  my  iire«id>>noy.  Wc  had  h:id  the  former  rain,  and  I 
Hi    (i(Li;lil    li,i\.    iIji     inili-r  rain,  nud  we  could   hiivn  given   the  iUHtltutioD  n 

1,11,-.   .,(  n-ri-i. .11  ili.i  ii.tri"lnctioii  "f  new  liraiiches  und  tho  Gxt«DBlon  of 

r  ..lu.ii.    -in-;i.  -      l;nr   ihi-  privilege  has  liwn  denied  me."— Life  of  HoCooIi, 

'  ),i>i  !■  rr,  itV  i.y  I  <i  v|i  I'o-h  in  thin  chapel  wiia  n  mcmoiablc  one.  It  waa  given 
I  >-  >i-  .ij  ,    or,    ,  ~  I'Mi  i>  >'>><nin;;.  in  thi-  simple  ri^ligioUH  service  held  hare  in 

-      r   ■'..■■l.         [f.    -.1.1   11  .inkwl  rp|.oiitedly  oiico  more  to  preiich  In  the 

-I  I.       1.        ..     -..  1.11.  II  ,.|.okeii,  bnt  bud  dcclin.-d,  from  1.  fear  that  ha 
■    itii   -iniin.      Tins  "iinjile  ;ind  Ii'Hs  .■nbnnsling  service  h* 

■:■    ■•■■■  •'  i-oxi    lo    nbivb    I    refer   be   read    with    n   touching 

-•    }   .                       .ifiiT  oi  riml  roriinliiiiii-.  Hint  wondcrfnl  chapter  In 
■] -'  ■  -I.--    : u.t.iiriiy.      Il..vini;cnai-il  Die  rundini.-.  lie  giiv- a  brief 

'J  ir  .1 .  ,    lini    ili^  utcLiteHl   of  th-Ke  in  <  linrity,"     Then  ha 
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prineiplM  than  jost  here.  Giymi,  howoTor,  a  body  oi  ■todenta  of  aoimd  stock,  he 
felt  sare  the  desired  resalts  in  their  diaeipHne  and  enltoie  were  obtainable  by  intel- 
lil^nt  and  patient  treatment.  First  of  all,  aa  the  negatire  oondition  of  saocess,  he 
insialed  that  idleness  be  done  away  with,  otherwise  nothing  eoold  be  done  to  conii* 
teraot  the  positive  vices  to  which  idleness  gives  occasion,  and  nothing  to  develi^ 
the  mind  by  wholesome  exercise.  Next  on  his  programme  came  an  orderly  and  reg- 
ular oonrse  of  stndy  to  be  pnrsoed  by  the  stodent  withoot  fUtering.  Then,  in  order 
to  bind  all  the  student'f  life  into  one  and  place  him  in  the  ri^t  direction,  he 
depended  open  the  sense  of  moral  rsspoosibility,  quickened  and  energised  by 
Christian  tmth.' 

It  was  a  simple  programme,  and  great  as  it  was  simple.*  His  capacity  for  detail 
was  marvelous,  and  hence  he  could  meet  special  individnal  needs  as  well  aa  plan  on 
the  general  scale.  It  seems  as  though  his  sanity  of  Judgment  and  constant  endeavor 
to  develop  normal  character  was  the  very  thing  that  enabled  him  to  recognise  the 
kind  and  extent  of  departure  from  the  normal  standard  In  any  student  at  any  stage 
of  development.  Once  he  met  a  rather  pompous  undergraduate,  who  announced 
with  some  impressiveness  that  he  could  no  longer  stay  in  the  church  of  his 
fathers,  as  hi*  needed  something  more  satisfying,  and  that  he  felt  it  proper  to 
aeqnaint  Dr.  McCosh  with  the  great  fact.  The  sole  reply  was,  "  Youll  do  no  such 
thing."  And  ao  it  turned  out.  In  answer  to  a  cautiously  worded  long  question  put 
by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  in  order  to  discover  whether  some  one  charged  with  a 
certain  duty  had  actually  performed  it,  the  answer  came  like  a  shot,  "He  did."  No 
more!    How  Hhort  he  could  be!    To  on  instructor  in  philosophy  whom  he  wished  to 


*  I  should  sa<lly  fail  in  doing  any  Justict^  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  McCosh  did  I  not 
lay  a  special  emphasis  on  the  Christian  element  in  his  administration.  Amid  all  his 
high  ambitions  and  large  plans  and  unsparing  labors  for  the  college,  he  never  forgoty 
and  his  faculty  was  never  allowed  to  forget,  that  it  shonld  maintaiu  the  character 
and  do  the  work  of  a  Christian  college.  He  believed  profoundly  that  education 
mnst  have  :i  Christian  basis.  He  was  loyal  to  all  the  traditionn  of  the  past,  and  be 
sought  to  administer  the  office  he  held  in  the  Hpirit  of  its  noble  charter.  It  was 
under  his  guidance  that  the  practice  of  adminiAteriug  the  holy  communion  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  ooUege  year  wiis  instituted.  It  was  to  him  a  source  of 
the  truest  joy  when  this  beautiful  chapel  was  re4ire<l  by  the  generosity  of  the  donor. 
He  wrote  the  graceful  iuHcription  on  yonder  tablet.  In  private  and  in  public,  in 
active  cooperation  with  the  Christian  society  «>f  the  college,  and  in  many  a  oonft- 
dential  talk  with  his  students  on  the  great  themes  of  religion,  he  sought  always  to 
develop  the  ChriHtian  element  in  college  life.  I  do  not  think  lie  favored  the  idea  of 
a  colle^re  churt'h.  In  fact,  though  a  l^renbyterian  by  d«*ep  conviction,  he  avoided 
anything  which  would  divert  attention  from  liis  own  aim  to  make  the  college  Chris- 
tian rather  than  denominational.  The  catholicity  of  his  spirit  here  was  full  and 
large.  The  lef^acy  of  devotion  to  the  Christian  element  in  college  life  he  has  left  ns 
is  indeed  a  hschmI  and  abiding  one. — Dr.  .lames  <>.  Murray. 

*What  a  fif^nre  he  has  been  in  Princeton  hintorv  !  1  need  not  describe  him.  You 
can  never  for^«'t  liim.  You  H<*e  him  tall  and  maje.*«tic ;  his  fine  hoa<l  renting  on  stoop^ 
ing  shoulderH;  his  classic  fai-e,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet;  magisterial;  with  no 
mock  humility— expecting  the  full  deference  that  was  due  his  office,  his  years,  and 
his  work.  Here  is  the  ft>nit  of  his  life:  the  l»ooks  he  has  written;  the  college  that 
be  has  built:  the  alumni  all  over  the  land  who  are  his  greatest  pupils.  Through  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  more  he  lived  among  uh — a  Htalwart  man,  with  an  iron 
will;  no  mimoHa  he,  sensitive,  nhrinking  and  shriveling  at  the  touch  of  criticism; 
but  a  sturdy  oak  that  ntorms  might  wn«tle  with  but  only  heaven's  lightning  could 
hurt;  loyal  tocouHcience;  deep  in  convii'tion;  trnderof  heart;  living  in  communion 
with  G<m1.  and  lovinj;^  the  Woril  of  (hmI  as  he  loved  no  other  biMik:  he  yrwK  the  prcHi- 
dent  who  woke  the  a<lmiraticm.  an«l  toochetithe  hearts,  and  kindle<l  the  enthusiasm 
of  Krinceton  men.     No  wonder  they  wm«  fond  of  him. — President  Patton's  Memorial 
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with  lh>-  reality  uriho  external  world  aa  agftinat  tbe  Uurliingi  of  idoAliam,  be 
Icixwi-eiiiirbUlianiUun-ara  the  horizon  "It  is  there!  itUtlK-re!  Vonknowit! 
tV  TLfii,  tiH>.  h'-  wan  Hhreirit.  In  the  caaeofa  atuileut,  who  pleodod  Ibao- 
laai-li  Lin  il<'llii<|iieii['y  wui  apparent  to  Iht'  doctor,  who  nevrrtheleM  wanted 
any  with  him,  thit  M-riUot  wiui:  "  I  accept  your  stBtemunt.  Yoa'll  not  do  eo 
(lu  uaf  oioasioii  -.1  via! ting  rtcrKyaian,  Ciimluotiii!,' oveoiug.hapel  service, 
u  <'luborut<i  [irajer.  includiug  in  hJK  petilioQa  all  the  olScorB  of  the  uollege, 
<1  ill  unliT  I'rum  th<-  jiii-oident  to  the  truHtees,  professurK,  anil  tutors.  Thura 
at  a]>]ilaniu-  iil  tbi'  laHt  item.  At  the  fucnity  meeting;  iiiinieiliiitely  aft«r  the 
Ihi'  iloi'tor,  in  c'ummeiitiiig  njHju  the  (liiorder,  aptly  romiirkeil,  "  \lv  should 
wl  itmre  Heiioe  ih^n  ti>  pray  fur  the  tutors."     His  -I'uuHuioniinoBs  of  miietery 

nulM.'  that  h<*  I'arril  lilUu  Tor  surface  disorder  in  the  cliutsrouni,  so  fur  mt  Uis 
ICC  ill  beint;  ulili-  tn  iii<-et  it  wan  involved,  but  careiJ  u  urcjit  denl  if  he  fonnil 

at  11  dead  point  in  ihi-  course  over  which  he  felt  be  muiit  curry  the  el»M.< 
K'  dullards,  thil  a|iathetic,  the  drones,  tbi<  light-wiUcd,  iiuil  Hsiieoinlly  the 
n»  of  disorder  caii>.>  in  fur  u  castigation  of  the  must  iJilcroNlini;  kind.  '■  81t 
ir."  M>iiietiNiL'4  mrvcd  t>oth  to  snppreHs  a  tumult  iiml  ut  tlic  hmuo  timx  waken 

that  li:id  tii-vt-r  bcvii  awiike  before.  He  could  tot Ic  to  iiiuD  with  a  NOTcHty 
iNc  of  M>iiiiiiaiid  tVu  uoubl  dure  employ.     Though  iho  mont  ind itTirront  coultl 

to  m-i-  ill)  w:iii  terribly  in  eamvsl  at  times,  Ihey  also  Kitw  hia  hearty  anil  deep 
II  1'<>r  tbcui.     '  .V   in. Ill  of  j^raiiite  with   (he  heart  ol' r  child,"  in  an  nndor- 

i-uMi  ])ii'[iii<  I, I'  Lbi-  iiii]>r>'ii«ion  hu  mode  i>n  uuuthi-r  mm)  uf  simple  heart  and 
iMlur.'  i<  ]>r.~.  r>'d  iii  ii  letter  of  I'resideiit  Mark  Hopkius  uf  WilliantH  CoU 

Milit-bn^ti  |iri'<'iiitii'-iit]y  u  teacher.  Ilia  place  with  Waylaml  and  Mark 
>  anil  Wou1-i  \  .iNioiit;  tbu  ^iieut  college  presidents  uf  Atui-rica  is  due  III  UO 
run-'-  to  llic  iiict  1h:it  like  tlietn  bu  was  u  teacher.  I  know  that  I  Speak  Uio 
nis-f  -ouie  »bo  I1..I1I  a  pusition  similar  to  mine  in  other  institutions  when! 
[  llie  iiK  re:<'-v  ni'  ixi'i  ulivc  duties  that  draws  the  (in'sident  from  the  claea- 
u  iiiiKforiiiiic.  It  n  oiild  hHVe  bei-n  an  irrei>arabie  lots,  tu  be  iiiaile  up  by  no 
i-f  I'lbci.-in  y  jin.l  -im'c-ish  in  iither  direclions,  fur  Dr.  McCush  to  have  with- 
roll!  lb.-  |>o.niijii  ..1  i.Mihi'r  wbilu  he  was  able  tu  teach,  t'urhe  was  a  superb 
liekl>c^^  »li:.I  b.'l>cl„->ed  and  why  be  believed  it,  and  he  taught  it  with 
I  carniBln-r..  lU.il  .  iiionict  uttcntiuii.  '  "  "  There  are  teachera  who 
.1  ;.'r>.it  -.iiKicv  I  111  .1  ;;rcal  way.  with  no  l»<;k  of  Hyuipathy  or  humor  oud  ft 
ii..hI.iI;;i'  i.j' hiiN.aii  ii.ituri';  who  win  your  i-ontidi'iice  and  stimulate  your 
u:  »l,'.  To.l..  t..o  ..i-<  I  lo  rcail,  and  whu  send  yon  uiit  of  the  lecture  room 
01  li'  iri  •>!  >  III,  il  I"  I '.I 'I'll  your  a-hiiiratiuii  uf  the  nian  and  your  interest  in 
ri,.  .      :  IT      \!i  r  ..>i,  ■^  ii.    :,   |c;i.  Iier  oT  this  kind.      No  mere  closi-t  philosupher 

r id  !>: !..!  ..t>i~.cr;  l>Mt  a  leaching  member  of  tbu  faculty  Id  whteh 

.  :  .■  I  !..-..r:  ..  w'll  a~  iTaiu.  wboroi.bl  led  M  well:.»  think,  and  who 
.    I..'      I..'    .'  .::'        I'lcid-'iK  l'.itlon'n  Memorial  Seniiou. 

..ii'i-  ..[    ,■■::■    -:i  .:  ■■!,  Hr.  Mi'Co^li.  wltliunc  bciti;;  iii  uiiy  Hcn»e  »uti>cratic, 

-I    ■ <    - :    .l...,l   of  authority,      fur   there  i.  110  ni.e  j>rovi»ion  of 

.■,.:      .1     r..  .  -    ■,  i\.-  J..V.  TMJK  hi  of  a  lolli-fe.      lb.-  1br.-,'eHtateB  of  Irnstee*. 


I tlic trustees;  and 
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lege,  written  after  Dr.  MoCosh  had  yisited  Williamstown.  It  may  well  he  inaerted 
here.  ''That  visit/'  he  writes,  "Ib  among  my  moat  pleasant  reooUections.  It  was 
daring  the  Biiinmer  vacation ;  the  weather  was  fine,  and  we  were  quite  at  leisure  to 
Htroll  about  the  grounds  and  ride  over  the  hills.  Riding  thus,  we  reached,  I  remem- 
ber, a  point  which  he  said  reminded  him  of  Scotland.  There  we  alighted.  At  once 
he  bounded  into  the  fields  like  a  young  man,  passed  up  the  hillside,  and,  casting 
himself  at  full  length  under  a  shade,  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  the  associations 
and  inspiration  of  the  scene.  I  seem  to  see  ^im  now,  a  man  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion, lying  thus  solitary  among  the  hills.  They  were  draped  in  a  dreamy  haze  sug- 
gestive of  poetic  iuKpi ration,  and,  fh>m  his  quiet  but  evidently  intense  enjoyment, 
he  might  well,  if  he  had  not  been  a  great  metaphysician,  have  been  taken  for  a  great 
poet.  And,  indeed,  though  he  had  revealed  himself  chiefly  on  the  metaphysical 
side,  it  was  evident  that  ht'  shared  largely  in  that  happy  temperament  of  which 
Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  are  the  best  examples,  in  which  metaphysics  and  poetry 
seem  to  be  fused  into  one  and  become  identical.' 

About  his  personality  numberless  stories  have  been  gathered,  illustrative  of  his 
various  traits.  He  was  the  constant  theme  of  student  talk,  even  to  his  slightest 
peculiarities.  The  "young  barbarians  all  at  play"  were  fond  of  these,  and  yet 
with  reverence  for  liim.'    Who  can  forget  some  of  the  doctor's  fsvorite  hymnsf 

Young  to  the  end,  through  sympathy  with  youth, 
Gray  man  of  learning !  champion  of  truth ! 
Direct  in  rugged  speech,  alert  in  mind, 
He  felt  his  kinship  with  all  human  kind, 
And  never  feared  to  trace  development 
Of  high  from  low — assured  and  full  contrnt 
That  man  paid  homage  to  the  Mind  above, 
Uplifte<l  by  the  royal  law  of  Love. 

The  laws  of  nature  that  be  loved  to  trace 
Have  worked,  at  last,  to  veil  from  us  his  fare; 
The  dear  old  elms  and  ivy-colored  walU 
Will  miss  his  presence,  and  the  stately  hallH 
His  trumpet  voice.     While  in  their  joys 
Sorrow  will  shadow  those  he  called  *'niy  lioys." 
November  17.  1894.  —Robert  BrldgeH.  79. 

No  one,  surely,  who  heard  two  of  them  sung  with  deep  tenderness  at  liis  burial. 
Dr.  Mc(*osh  gave  up  the  presidency  June  20, 1H88,  passing  the  remainder  of  hiH  days 
at  his  newly-built  home  on  Prospect  avenue.  His  tigure  was  well  known  among  us 
these  last  years,  as  he  took  his  walks  in  the  village  or  out  into  the  country  or  under 
the  elms  of  the  McCosh  walk,  or  sat  in  his  place  in  the  Marquaiid  chapel.  His  interest 
in  the  college  never  abated.  Yet  be  did  not  interfere  in  it  after  be  left  it.  As  TrcHi- 
dent  Patton  has  observed:  **  He  was  more  than  a  model  prenident.  He  woh  a  uio<lel 
ex-president."  Nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  *'my  boys,*'  his  former  pupilH.  At  the 
annual  reunions  of  classes  it  became  the  cuHtom  to  march  in  a  iMMly  to  see  him  at  his 
home.     He  "knew  them,"  even  if  not  always  byname.     Yet  he  would  astoninh  many 

he  belonged  to  ))oth  t>odies.  He  was  shrewd,  Hagaci<»us.  penetnitiug.  and  masterful. 
If  there  had  been  a  weatherwise  man  am<»ng  us,  he  w(»uld  sometimes  have  hoisted 
the  st(»rm  signaln  over  the  college  oflices,  for  the  doi^tor  was  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  us  all.  He  carrie<l  the  in  loco  parentis  theory  of  government  farther  than  some 
are  dispose«l  to  liave  it  carrie<l  to-day.  The  students  loved  him  and  he  lov«*d  them. 
He  was  faithful  with  them ;  H]>oke  plainly  to  them;  um  a  father  with  hih  sons  he  was 
severe;  and  also  as  a  father  he  was  tend«*r  and  kind. — Prenident  Patton's  Memorial 
Sermon. 

•  New  York  Observer,  Thursday,  May  13.  1809 

•Jambs  McCosh,  1811-18!»4. 


iilent  tb^it  miKlii  well  Iw  nuppoHed  to  be  Ita^ 
:  I'dIIoiiimI  JiU  oxample  in  ilevoting  tbemtBlna 
n  of  tbeni  Iiav  fatted  t»  fnllnw  the  nld  doctor'* 
■y  have  ilivur^il  otherniim,  but  no  onn,  I  Awl 
^tinnof  the  realitjof  tnitli  anil  of  the  nobilitf 
I  for  the  ChriRtian  reli^ou.    On  April 


ft  van  b;  ri-calUntc  ■omv  persunul  ii 
giMtvn.  Near);  11*0  of  bis  piipiU  bu 
to  tb«  i-aiiHof  hl);liei  loiirniiis.  Snx 
pltllaao[ib;  ill  all  lU  iMaringi,  nmue 
■nr*.  bat  fitllod  to  ntiry  away  a  ronv 
or  pBraniuK  It,  m»  well  aa  at 

I,  lffi>l,  III*  Hl|[bUii(b  birtbda;  oooiirrml.  It  was  ilalj-  boiiored.  The  ilay  wa*  litm- 
ally  flrau  ovnr  to  tliaold  diictor.  Tbe  presidpnt,  the  truHlees,  the  faouUyaaa  bndj, 
ibe  aludenta,  thn  aluniui.  Uie  mideiitH  uf  PHnct<tou,  and  distant  pereoiiAl  frieudH 
Were  prvaent  or  relireMDted.  HU  last  really  pulilic  apjMiaranoe  wan  at  the  Inter- 
natiotial  (Joaf^w  uf  Education  held  in  Fonneution  vrilh  the  World'a  Culambmo 
F-xbitiition  at  Cbicaco.  Id  July,  1B1«.  The  pnpnliir  Interest  and  ihe  ■[itereat  <■( 
•ilaratluD  In  him  wait  Baah  aato  make  him  tbr  moHt  noted  tlgnre  there.  Other  preai- 
ilenta  abd  imtitatioua  Joined  eordially  in  doing  him  honor,  nnd  bin  preoonrs  at  th« 
l*tlne«((iu  MU'lion  uf  the  university  pxbibitd  was  tbe  occasion  for  a  demonatration  of 
BOBctlnD  frniu  hi*  old  ]tupll>. 

■  )n  8at)day,  Oelobor  '2i,  ISM,  ho  waa  a*  naaal  In  hix  place  in  the  obnppl.  It  was  bfs 
last  sppaarane*  thorn.  Withhi  a  dayiirtwohegavi'i'nch  evidence  of  falUufatTsDBtb 
lliat  his  and  waa  wwti  to  I>e  near.  Without  Ihr  strobe  of  diseiuie,  cl ear-mi mted  t» 
lb<-  laal.  at  hi*  uku  bume,  and  aiirrooDded  by  all  hii  foiuily,  be  peacefully  paaaed 
away  *l  10  wVliMik  io  tbe  uiebt  of  F'riiUy,  November  16,  18M.  Tbe  stadenU  wliom 
hr  hail  nrver  tatight,  but  who  IovhI  him,  ranic  lbf>  bell  uf  N'liasau  Hall  lu  l«ll  Pnnoo- 
too  that  Dt.  McCusb  waa  dead. 

"'FoTtls  vir  aapiensqao'  iapart  iif  the  epitupb  uf  one  ofthi- Scipiiw.  It  dMcribea 
Dr.  UcCusb.  Rut  ha  was  more  than  u  strong  and  wise  man.  He  discerned,"  ooo- 
rludn  I'Tolesaor  West,  "so  far  aa  to  distiii|{nisb  between  Hie  tiausieut  and  the 
Miduring,  thn  llliuory  and  tbe  real,  in  character,  m  thought,  in  «duc:ition,  and  In 
raliyloB.  lU  ■■■■gbt  anil  littd  bold  on  'Ibe  things  that  ran  not  be  shaken.'  And 
IWy  will  'rcmalii.'  Kur  aanne  of  his  pupils  well  anid  when  we  turned  booie  from 
btsxtava.  'Hp  wmi  blnavJfinie  of  tb"  evideores  iiftbeUbristian  reliKion.'"  ' 

On  the  rwlgnation  of  Dr.  MoOoab,  tlie  trustees  elected  as  his  sno* 
rtunor  tfa«  B«v.  I>r.  FratifiH  l<itii<j)ey  Pattoa,  (irofesHor  of  i:tbics  in  tbe 
o>ll«g(i,  iin>f««M>r  also  in  Princeton  Tfaeolof'icnl  Seminury.  He  whh 
inupjininitMl  on  tbu  'M\%  or  June,  Iti&s.  Thn.se  wlm,  on  that  occasion, 
ii[H)|[p  fur  Ibn  bciilty  and  tbe  itlaiuni,  while  expressing  gratitudti  for 
tke  past  t-anwr  of  tbe  college  and  loynlty  to  its  '■  distinctly  Cbriatiau 
bwik,"  expreued  thr.  hopv  uIbo  that  the  name  "  university''  would  aoon 
be  adopted.  ■*  We  fshall  Ite  glad."  said  l>r.  Henry  van  llyke,  speaking 
lor  tlte  alumni,  "vben  tbe  laHt  nwaddling  baud  of  an  outgrown  name 
dta|«  fktMU  the  laCuit,  and  tbe  eollege  of  New  Jersey  stattds  up  stnU|^ 


'  He  WH  a  ictwat  BUtn  and  be  was  a  gtml  man.  Kager  w  be  was  for  ^e  malMtat 
«Mt  lalrllarlita]  adiani-rmBnt  of  tbe  eollefte,  be  tbongbt  even  more  of  ila  luoral  awl 
Hlljiaiia  !•■■■.  lis  oas  an  rarnoat  and  able  prca<-ber.  and  bis  tnimpet  gave  Btt 
■OeamlB  aoMpd.  Allkx  la  «|H-<-ulBtlvr  phiIos<i|iby  and  in  pnu-tical  inoralah*inw 
alwa^  KB  tbe  <*bri>tUi>  •Ida.  Ha  imt-nr  at'UHl  io  a  doabtfiil  nttitnde  towMd  tk' 
<I«a^  and  i>«Ti>r  apakn  a  word  thai  would  I'ompnnnlse  its  truths.  So  tltnt  wbasl' 
(klak  mt  bia  bw(  rmirrr.  and  what  he  did.  and  buw  he  IitmI,  I  am  reminded  at  lb' 
■fMlle  vte  waa  mt  ■anarlfHuIy  dwwtvd  to  the  servk-e  of  the  liospel  tbat  be  aoaU 
■■I  aawaJTa  blMarlf  a*  dmlrr  any  tiimim*tu]ir*is  doin^t  anything  that  would  btOdK 
U,M»d  whaaaiilln  Ike  wotda  llial  1  have  placed  al  the  be^inninuuf  this  d 
[  ac>la*l  tbe  tjulb  bnt  for    Iho    trtttb."— I'rosident 
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ill  the  oenter  of  the  Middle  States  ae  the  Univeraity  of  Prineetom" 
The  new  president,  sharing  in  the  general  desire,  answered  in  his 
inangnral  discourse  the  questions,  ^^What  is  a  university  and  what 
kind  of  a  university  ought  Princeton  to  bet''  Inheriting  from  the  pre- 
vious administration  the  ideal  of  a  university  and  the  beginning  of  its 
realization,  the  present  president  has  labored  with  conspicuous  success 
to  make  this  ideal  actuaL  The  fiaculty  of  instruction  has  been  largely 
increased,  the  departments  have  been  more  highly  organized,  and  addi- 
tional courses  for  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  have  been 
established.  The  number  of  students  has  risen  during  Dr.  Patton's 
administration  from  600  to  1,100;  and  more  States  and  countries  are 
represented  in  the  student  body  to-day  than  at  any  previous  period. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  gifts  and  foundations  which  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  sesquicentennial  celebration,  not  only  have 
additional  endowments  been  secured  and  real  property  of  great  value 
to  the  college  been  acquired  during  the  past  eight  years,  but  as  many 
as  eight  new  buildings  have  been  erected. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  institution  along  the  lines  Just 
indicated,  during  the  present  administration  and  the  administration 
immediately  preceding  it,  determined  the  board  of  trust  to  apply  for  a 
ehange  in  its  corporate  name.  It  was  thought  that  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  grant  of  the  first  charter  would  offer  a 
suitable  occasion  for  the  change  of  the  name  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  to  Princeton  University,  and  the  sesquicentennial  celebration 
was  projected.  In  this  celebration  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  representatives  of  foreign  univerMities 
and  of  the  universities  and  learned  societies  of  the  United  States 
united  with  the  president,  the  trustees,  the  faculty,  the  patrons,  the 
alumni,  and  the  undergraduates  of  the  college,  and  the  citizens  of 
Princeton  in  commemorating  with  joy  and  gratitude  the  great  and 
beneficent  career  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  celebration  and  the  propriety  of  the  new  name  were  cordially  and 
unanimously  acknowledged.  The  addresses  during  the  celebration  as 
well  as  the  resiKinses  to  the  invitations  to  assist  in  the  academic  festi- 
val  embodied  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  legend  inscribed  on  one  of 
the  arches: 

Ave  Salve  Universitan  PriucetoDieiwift! 
THE  HESi^UIOENTKNNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  150tb  anniversary  of  the  founding  ot  Princeton  University,  as 
referred  to  in  the  closing  sentences  of  I'rofessor  l>e  Witt*s  article,  was 
eelebrate<l  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  October  20, 21,  and 
22, 181M>.  >io  more  brilliant  educational  function  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  United  States.  From  universities  <if  the  Old  World  and  the  >*ew 
came  the  tlistingnished  array  of  guests.  President  Cleveland  was  pres- 
ent and  gave  one  of  the  addresses.    Governor  iiriggs  and  many  other 
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■  of  ITew  .Teniey  took  pnrt  in  the  proceedings.  Fortunately  tlie 
wrAther  WM  ptrfect,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  this  the  most 
imrni»rnble  oocoAion  in  tbe  history  uf  The  nniversity. 

Tbe  crlebratiun  was  ojfenrd  od  Mondny,  Octol>er  'H\  at  10.30  o'clock, 
bj-  iw-rvit-M  in  Ali'^xander  Ball,  wlipr«  President  Pattun  preached  a  aer- 
Dion  in  ]iart  hixtoncal.  Then  at  3  nVloek  Alexander  ITall  uas  again 
ttlled.  on  nhirh  (HH-ai«ion  Dr.  Charles  K.  Green,  the  ehairninn  of  the 
board  of  trnxtoes,  ))nisided.  and  Dr.  Howard  Diiifield,  of  Xew  York 
City,  deliverMi  the  addre«H  of  weh-ouie  on  the  part  of  Princeton  to 
ber  gueatn.  To  this  two  res|>ou8es  were  niwie:  By  President  Kliot,  of 
Harvard  UniverHity,  in  behalf  of  American  universities  and  learned 
BociMiM,  and  b}'  Prof.  J,  .I.Tbompaon,  of  (.'anibridge  University,  Eng- 
butd,  iu  behalf  of  Enropean  universities. 

The  principal  day  of  the  series  waj^i  Taesday,  the  2lRt.  Governor 
Griggf)  pre»ldi-d  at  the  ini{)osing  and  brilliant  gathering  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Alexander  Hall.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  delivered  a  iH*ein  entitled 
"The  Itutldem,''  and  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  pronounced  an  oration  on 
Princeton  in  the  Nation's  Service.  En  the  evening  a  procession  took 
place,  conipowd  of  local  military  organi nation b,  of  the  undergraduates 
of  the  oniversity,  and  of  i,.WO  alumni.  This  procession  was  reviewtxl 
by  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States,  Grover  Cleveland,  atler  whiitb 
tbe  evening  was  cloned  by  n  brilliant  exhibition  of  fireworks. 

Tbe  exerciiiea  were  Uniahed  on  Tlinrstlay,  the  2L'd.  President  Patton 
at>DouD(«il  the  name  of  Princeton  University,  wbich  hereafter  the  ven- 
erable institution  via*  to  bear,  lie  also  announced  the  new  endowuieuts 
which  th«  friBDiU  of  the  university  had  contributed  to  aid  in  her  new 
career.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  niKin  about  seventy  distin- 
iniisbed  scholars,  who  were  niainty  present  to  receive  the  award. 
PrsAtdeut  Uleveland,  nbo  was  present  and  bad  been  honored  with  om 
of  Uieiie  di>grecM,  then  delivered  a  fltting  nddrei^s. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  offlcJal  guests  and  to  the 
beoebcton*  of  thr  university,  at  wbich  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe  occaaioD 
bad  full  vent.  Professor  Pisber,  Professor  Setb,  Hon.  W.  B,  Hom* 
blower,  Professor  Klein,  Professor  llubrecht,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 
Prof.  Edward  Dowden,  and  Oomtnisnioner  W.  T.  Harris  were  the  oratoni 
of  tbe  diniter,  and  oonclndod  a  celebration  which  will  be  e 
Ue  io  edncstioiial  events  in  oar  country. 


Chapter  X. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 


Hy  Kev.  Pavii>  I).  Dkmarkht,  1>.  I).,  LL.D. ^ 


A  cbarter  for  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  in '  New  Jersey,  was 
granted  by  Governor  William  Franklin  November  10,  1766.  This 
cbarter  wa^  not  placed  on  public  record,  nor  did  the  college  go  into 
active  oi>eration  under  it.  That  this  charter  was  granted  is  evident 
firoul  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Mercury  ))ublished  in  three  successive 
issues,  April  20,  27,  May  4,  1767,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May  ^^at  or  near  the  county  house 
of  New  Barbadoes  or  Hackensack  Town,  in  Bergen  County."  At  this 
meeting  the  trustees  were  ''to  bo  pro^ierly  and  duly  qualilied  by  any 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  or  judges  of  the  inferior 
court  of  eonmion  pleas,  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  before  they  proceed 
to  any  business.-" 

The  names  of  the  trustees  are  contained  in  this  call,  thirty-seven  in 
number,  with  four  trustees  ex  otlicio.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  nor  of  any  meeting  of  the  trustees  held 
under  this  first  charter,  have  come  down  to  us. 

We  know  that  one  meeting  was  held,  and  that  its  chief  act  was  the 
adoption  of  a  petition  for  an  amended  charter. 

At  a  State  rouiicil,  held  at  Burlington  Noveniln^r  24,  1769,  over 
which  Ciovenior  Franklin  presided — 

A  petit i(»ii  wuB  rocrivcMi  from  HtMi«lrick  FiHber.  esq.,  president  of  th«  trustet^sof 
Queen's  Collegt*.  in  this  province;  praying  tliat  un  alteration  may  be  made  in  the 
charter  granted  to  the  said  tru«t«*<'H.  The  roiim'il  advised  liis  excell«*n<*y  to  grant 
the  prayer  of  the  naid  petition,  mo  far  as  ri'latet*  t(»  the  diHtiuotion  of  n^idents  and 
Donresid«MitH  in  the  said  oharti*r  mentioned.* 

In  aceordaiice  with  this  tin*  second  and  amendecl  charter  was  granted 
by  (lovcnior  Franklin  March  20.  1770.  Under  this  charter  the  college 
has  pcrfoi  ined  its  work  until  the  present  time. 

Fortunately,  a  copy  of  the  <lraft  of  the  |>etition  of  the  trustees  alluded 
to  has  been  found.  In  it  they  earnestly  plead  for  an  amendment  of 
the  chart«T  because  of  serious  defects.  They  strongly  emphasize  the 
distinction  made  in  it  l>etw(*en  residents  and  nonresidents  of  New 


>  Sinre  this  Hket<'h  waM  written  the  author  died,  Juno  21,  1SU8. 
*New  Jersey  Arohivea,  1st  series  Vol.  A'  VII,  p.  24. 
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f  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  What  wiia  the  nature  of  thU 
:ioii8  (liatiiictiiiii  we  are  not  informed,  but  the  petitioners  declare 
t  prevented  inaTiy  of  the  trustees  ftom  qii!i1Jt'yiiig  for  their  office, 
t  ])reveuted  others  from  attending  the  meetings,  and  that  it  was 
u  to  prevent  tlie  college  from  obtaining  t'rionds  or  moneys  outside 
w  Jersey.  Tlie  council  advised  the  removal  of  that  provision  and 
lotliing  about  otiier  changes.  It  ia  fair  to  presume  that  the  new 
;r  agreeil  with  tlie  old  in  all  respects  except  in  this  one  [)articalar. 
ame  ]»ersoiis  were  named  as  trustees,  with  two  or  three  exrejt- 
owiiig  doubtless  to  vacancies  caused  by  deatli  or  rosignatioii. 
latt  been  frequently  stated  that  under  the  first  charter  the  Dutch 
age  Wits  to  be  exclusively  used  in  the  colle^ie,  <ind  that  that  was 
*the  difficultie.s  lor  the  removal  of  which  the  tmsteos  asked  wbeu 
petitioned  for  uu  amended  charter,  and  t  hat  tliis  wils  removed  and 
illowing  new  provision  inserted: 

ried,  That  tb»n)  ihnll 
osBnr  »r  (eaolier  w«tl 
d,  ami  Htipport«<l  liy 
M  of  th.>  said  ts>ll«g« 


ir..v".  a> 

.lit 

is  lierelij  dwUred  aoil  eiprjM« 

1  h 

r  iK-ar  Hocli  CflllegH  at  leasl  i 

innitlun 

fro 

1  lime  to  tiiD<-  to  inMruct  tL. 

e<lK«  ut 

tl><^ 

KDclUh  lauKiia^e. 

ho.  Tin 

I  a 

iiiiiiiiteHuf  tbe  metttingH  and 

...rd^r- 

"'" 

ri'Kiilatiouo  relutiuK  to  the  uu 
H  t.i  the  rei'eipUt  and  {layuiu 

saotioiiB  uf  the  tl 

ivnt  uf  tliu  aaiil  college, 

I  LiiuDS;  shall  be  lb  tlia 

'  hare  nut  t'onnil  satisfactory  authority  for  this  statement.  It  is 
ill  to  think  tliat  t  lie  able  and  farsighteil  men  who  were  the  leaden  in 
iiOvt'iiK-iit  i-.inl(i  have  been  so  blind  aa  not  to  see  :it  once  that  with 
:i  provisi.iM  lb.'  college  conld  never  succeed.  Tlie  Dutch  language 
Iready  loi  :i  lentiiry  been  banished  from  courts  of  justice,  halls  (tf 
alii-n.  anil  ;ill  |iiililie  business,  and  was  fast  being  ci-uwded  OOttrf 
tii^iiiiiii);  -ii'>iii;:lii>lil.->— the  school,  the  ]>nlpit,  and  the  household, 
iiles.  Ilie  trii->le<—  in  tlieir  petition  to  tlie  eunneil  do  not  mention 
s  a  feature  in  tlie  eliarter  that  ought  to  be  reinuveil,  while  th^ 
elijftl>  and  •-ni|iliatieally  on  the  fatal  ili.slinction  made  between 
'lit*  ami  iioiiri'-^iiiciits  of  New  Jersey.  The  advice  given  l^Un 
il  I"  ih.  ^rivi'iriMi  Ma-  that  the  petition  should  be  granted  *'ao  Ow 
ate-  (..  liie  ili-i[iie[iori  iif  residents  and  nonresidents  in  the  Bald 
i-i    nii-iitinneil,"      rills  Histilies  the  iiiftieiiee  that  no  [-liunge,  eW- 

iiM  rrii|"ii  r.it iv,  in  tlie  eliarter  was  tniule,  except  the  elimillft- 

'!  til'  iinioi  ttiii  lie  I  Iniise  roneeriiiiig  residents  and  nonresident!, 
l-p  th-i!  lij.-  [.i.:\ }-.].. li  aboil  I  the  I'Jiglish  laii;;nat,'e  was  contained 

■  ii:  -t  I  ii.iri.  [  .1-  M.-II  ;is  in  the  second. 

■  ).,i-..i.-  III-.. I  I',}  ilii'  r..uii.lnig  of  this  college  are  fnlly  stated  in 

j.liNl,  a-  r,.lii.^>- 

-  ■!.•    I:.  '■     '..  ■   ■   .!..■ "I.  "I  lirtMi  ilrit»i».  I  r;.ii.-.-.  and  Ireland,  Kli^ 

I.,    r  ■  I    ■].■    r.  -[     .:.         L..  .ill  |..  «h.,i,i  tht"U  |.r.-«'nt« -liall  (■miir.  ureetlDg: 
.-  .-  ...r  :    w,-  -     .  ..I-  1..  ii,.;..ftl„  l'r..l.-tiiul  rrf.,nii,'d  reliKioii.  according 
'..t.-'jt    11'.'    "1''.    i'-r.>iii..-.|  'Uiinli.'.  Ill  th.'  I*uil*>d  Pniviti.e-,  :.ti<t  iiaingtlM 
.ii>-  I  I   ■.!.-   -.11 '1     ii'ii'  L.— ,    I-  Bpiir»v«<l  Hii'l  iiistUiit«d  by  tin'  uatiniia]  synod  of 
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Dorft  in  the  yeiir  1618-19,  are  In  this  and  the  neighboring  provinoee  Tery  nnmeronii, 
ooueisting  of  man}'  churches  and  religidos  assenTblieSy  the  ministers  and  eldera  of 
which  having  talcen  into  serious  consideration  the  manner  in  which  the  said 
chnrches  might  l»e  properly  supplied  with  an  able,  learned,  and  well-qnalified  min- 
istry, und  thinking  it  necessary,  and  being  very  desirous,  that  a  college  might  be 
erecte<l  for  that  purpose  within  this  our  province  of  Kew  Jersey,  in  which  the 
leamMl  lauguagoH  and  other  branches  of  nsefhl  knowledge  may  be  taught  and 
degrees  conferred,  and  especially  that  young  men  of  suitable  abilities  may  bo 
i]istrncte<l  in  divinity,  preparing  them  for  the  ministry  and  supplying  the  necessity 
of  the  churrheH,  for  themselves  and  in  behalf  of  their  churches,  presented  a  petition 
to  onr  tniMty  and  well-beloved  William  Franklin,  esq.,  governor  and  commander  In 
chief  in  and  over  onr  province  of  New  Jersey  in  America,  setting  forth  that  incon- 
veniences are  manifold  and  the  expenses  heavy,  in  either  being  supplied  with  min* 
isten  of  the  ^o»pl•l  from  foreign  parts  or  sending  young  men  abroad  for  edneation ; 
that  the  pr«si^nt  and  increasing  necessity  for  a  considerable  number  to  be  employed 
in  the  ministry  is  great;  that  a  preservation  of  a  fnnd  for  the  necessary  uses  of 
instrurtiun  very  much  depends  upon  a  charter; 

And  therefore  humbly  entroat  that  some  persons  might  be  incorporated  in  a  liody 
politic  for  the  pnri»08es  aforeitaid;  and  we,  being  willing  to  grant  the  reascmable 
vequeet  and  i>ray(*r  of  said  petitioners,  and  to  promote  learning  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commnnity  and  a^lvancoment  of  the  Protinitant  religion  of  all  denominations, 
and  more  «*Hi>e<*ially  to  remove  as  much  aH  poHsible  the  n«*cessity  our  said  loving  sub- 
jects have  hith«*rto  iMsen  under  of  sending  their  youth  intended  for  the  ministry  to  a 
foreign  country  for  edneation  and  of  Iwing  subordinate  to  a  foreign  ecclesiastical 
Jarisiliction :  know  ye,  therefore.  et<\ 

But  all  the  Datcb  ministers  and  congregations  did  not  unite  in  this 
petition  for  a  college.  There  was  strong  oi^position  to  it.  The  church 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  the  progressive  and  conservative,  known 
in  that  day  as  the  Goetus  and  the  Conferentie.  They  were  all  agreed 
about  the  importance  of  thorough  education  for  the  ministry,  and  in  the 
bi'lief  that  this  could  be  sec^ured  only  by  institutions  in  which  the  usual 
academic  studies,  as  well  as  divinity,  are  pursued.  The  most  ardent 
member  of  the  Coetus  party  hail  no  thought  of  the  <lesirability  or  even 
possibility  of  obtaining  the  object  in  any  other  way.  It  ha<l  early 
become  evident  to  many  that  the  church  in  America  must  ere  long 
become  indeiH'iident  of  the  church  in  the  Netherlands,  and  with  that 
question  were  vitally  connected  the  questions  of  ministerial  training, 
licensure,  and  ordination.  The  number  of  churche-s  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  ministers.  Most  of  the  <*ongregations  were  too 
poor  to  send  to  llolhind  for  ministers,  or  to  send  young  men  thither  to 
be  educate<l ;  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantit*  was  te<lious  and  i»erilous, 
mod  chun*h  discipHne  was  sericmsly  interfennl  with  by  distance  and 
delays. 

The  first  step  toward  ei*(*lesiaHti(*al  indeiM'iideiire  was  taken  when  the 
Coetus  was  form<*il,  which  was  an  ailvisiiry  iMNly,  com|N>sed  of  all  the 
ministers  aiiid  representative  (*lders  of  the  (rongre^ations.  This  Ixnly 
WM  create<i  in  1747.  with  the  assent  of  the  i'hissis  of  Amstenlani.  Its 
powers  wen*  very  limited.  It  could  not  take  final  action  in  eases 
of  discipline.  It  w;is  not  allowed  to  ordain  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, though  this  was  i>erinitted  by  theCMassisof  Amstenlam  as  a  s|)e- 
eiftl  favor  in  two  or  three  instances.  The  prm'tical  working  of  this 
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iiilystveiigtlienetl  in  the  mindsol'  Mie  progressives  th« uonvictiou 
Qvasures  must  speedily  be  taken  to  found  an  iiiKtitiition  of  learn- 
ml  to  iio»ert  iiiilepeiideDoe  of  the  motlier  clmrch.  The  GoetOH 
■laimed  :tnd  estTtriMed  the  powers  of  an  iiidepeodeDt  claHsis.  It 
it^l  and  exercised  the  right  to  examine  and  ordain  candidaten  for 
linistry.  Tliis  action  greatly  estiited  the  members  of  the  coti- 
tives,  iind  wiiw  followed  by  ftftuen  years  of  bitter  controverny 
en  the  two  parties.  Would  that  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
utvh  rhurehes  in  this  country  conid  be  bIotte<l  out ! 
:  members  of  thet'onferentie  insJHted  that  the  time  had  uot  como 
e  churches  here  to  undertake  toi-dncate  ministers,  for  no  institn- 
ould  Ih-  creiited  by  them  to  compete  with  the  nntversttieB  of  Uol- 

Tht'  Coetns  runtended  that  it  ^vas  a  necessity;  that  the  church 
do  the  tiest  that  it  coald  with  its  resources,  and  must  at  least 

in  tli<>  lm|K'  lh;it  there  would  W  growth.  The  Kev.  Theodore 
igluiysen,  of  AllMuy,  went  from  church  to  church  to  entiot  mln* 

and  iMcinbcrs  in  the  movemeut.     In  lT5i),  commissioned  l>y  th6 

s,  he  vistii'il   llollund,  to  enlist  sympathy  and  obtniii  help  there. 

led  on  his  rftnin  voyage,  having,  it  is  believed,  accompliKhed 

Thr  '(jnlerentjc  party  mjule  conntermovements,  endeavoring 

0  havi-  ;i  prufcssorsliip  of  divinity  established  in  connection  with 
s  I'oliimbiai  College  and  afterwards  with  Princeton  College. 
oit'iirts  f^tiliHl.  and  the  members  of  the  Coutus  were  more  ami 
di-tenniiicil  t<i  have  a  i-otlege  of  tlieir  own,  and  we  have  seen  how 
in.-.e.-.ied. 

■  tirst  tuei-tincit'  the  trustees  under  the  amended  chnrter  was  held 
-  vdhi;:e  i>1'  llacki-nsitck.  May  T,  1771.  to  determine  whether  t^e 
e  sliimld  lie  li  KM  t  I'll  at  Ilackensatk  or  New  Iirunswick,both  plltoes 
ly  dcsiriii;:  it.  New  Itruriswiek  carried  the  day,  having  brongfat 
l>M-ri)>tii>n>  I'or  mon-  money  than  llat^'kensack  promised.    Other 

letar -  |h>— .il>l\  liad  weight.     It  hits  been  said  that  oneof  theeu 

lie  i;i<[  tliai  N.-u  I'.Minswick  was  nearer  than  llackunsack  to  the 
■Au  LeiKi  iiii-d  i-tiiirehes  in  t'ennsylvaniii,  which  wen-  under  the 
.1  till-  ri:i-.i-  III  Amsterdam,  as  were  the  l>utch  churches. 
I'll  tiiiuitrlv .  iIh'  fiiiniites  of  snbsei|iieiit  meetings  of  the  trtutMA 
t.  17^;  II-  riii-MiiL:,  and  eoiisennenlly  wp  arc  dependent  for  the 
■I    iiioriJi.iiiiiTi  U'   lia\eabonI  thv  work  of  the  college  during  that 

1  III, I  1."  iiniii  ■  -  ill  the  newspaiHTS  and  to  trafUtion.  It  ia  eer- 
h..!  rli.  .■■■',  ■  ,;,■  v.Ls  witliiiiit  a  president  during  that  jieriod  sad 
i:-',     I'-   i..i ..  A..>  |H-rtoni.e(l  li,\  tutms  and  liy  teneiicrs  of  the 

II. ii  -' 1 .      A  i.ii  iiity  wa-eoiislitntedof  II  coinniittee  of  trustees, 

.11. lull'. 1  . ill. i!  Tilly  e\;iiiiiiiatiiins  of  the  eolle^e  and  grammar 
I-       !  <:■■  t  i-i  T,,r,,,'  H-as  rrederiek  l''reliii;;hnyseii.  .son  of  the  Rev. 

I  :.:  .-Ill  .-*.-i,.  -.1  l;:iijtaii.  al't^Twards  llenenil  KrolinghuyaeD, 
■..:  r:..:  .ir^  i.ti  •  .  Ii  Was  the  day  of  stiiiill  things  liir  llie  eollege, 
ii-  ■!■'   '■.'  '1  1. Til. II  .if  ilie  .■ranitry  helore  and  dnriiij;  the  Uevo> 
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liitioiiary  war  made  a  favorable  beginuiug  imi)088ible.  It  became  nec- 
essary to  leave  New  Branswick  at  times  for  more  peaceful  locations, 
as  North  Braucli  and  Millstone,  though  commencement  exercises  were 
held  in  New  Brunswick  in  1778. 

Otiictal  notices  appeared  in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  imblished  at 
Trenton,  as  follows: 

Raritan,  January  </,  1779, 
The  faculty  of  Queen's  CoUege  take  this  method  to  inform  the  public  that  the 
biisineM  of  the  said  college  is  still  carried  on  at  the  North  Branch  of  Raritaii,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  where  good  accommodations  for  young  gentlemen  may  be  had 
in  respectable  families  at  as  moderate  prices  a^  in  any  part  of  the  State.  This 
iieighborho<»d  is  so  far  distant  from  heailquarters  that  not  any  of  the  troops  are  sta- 
tioned here,  neither  does  the  Army  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  business  of  the 
loUegv.  The  faculty  also  take  the  liberty  to  remind  the  public  that  the  representa- 
tivei*  of  thiH  Statt^  have  enacted  a  law  by  which  students  at  coUege  are  exempted 
from  military  duty. 

Hillsborough,  May  25^  1780, 
The  vacation  of  Queen's  College,  at  Hillsborough,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and 
t»f  the  grammar  school  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  is  expired,  and  the  business  of 
each  i.H  again  eommenced.     Good  lodgingn  may  be  procured  in  both  places  at  as  low 
M  rate  as  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
By  i»rder  of  the  faculty : 

John  Tayix>r,  Clerk  Pro  Tern, 

At  what  time  Col.  John  Taylor  became  tutor  is  not  known,  but  he 
lirolmbly  succeeded  Frelinghnysen.  It  is  certain  that  he  occupied  this 
|Mi>ition  in  1779,  and  that,  with  one  or  two  short  intervals,  he  continued 
in  it  until  1796,  when  he  became  a  professor  in  Union  College  at  it& 
inception.     He  was  the  principal  teacher  during  this  period,  and 

bis  attt'ution  t^eems  to  have  l>eeu  divide<l  between  hlK  duties  as  colonel  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  regiment,  called  from  time  to  time,  as  the  needs  of  the  province  re<iuired, 
into  active  military  operation,  and  his  duties  as  professor  and  principal  teacher  in 
Queen's  College. 

The  reconciliaticm  of  the  Coetus  and  the  Conferentie  parties  was 
efttMted  in  1771.  In  that  year  a  *'plan  of  union''  was  brought  from  Uol- 
laiid  by  Dr.  .lohn  II  Livingston,  who  lia<i  just  completed  his  studies  in 
the  I'niversity  of  Utrecht  and  been  ordained  as  a  i)astor  of  the  Collegiate 
Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  This  plan  had  been  informally  ap])rove<i 
UtM'oiehami  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  adopted  by  a  conven- 
tion of  ministers  and  elders,  embracing  both  parties,  held  in  New  York 
City  in  October,  1771,  the  year  after  the  second  charter  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege  hail  been  <>btaine4l.  One  of  the  requirements  of  this  '*  plan  of 
union'*  was  that  one  or  more  divines  of  the  Netherlanils  should  be 
chosen  to  be  professors  on  recommendation  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 

provided,  however,  that  Miirh  ]irofeH.Hor  or  profes>«or8  shall  have  no  connection  with 
any  Kn^linh  academies,  hut  shall  deliver  lectures  on  thcolo);\  in  their  own  houses  to 
snch  students  only  aH  can  by  suitable  tefitiuionials  make  it  appear  that  they  have 
earefnily  excrcJHed  thenisclveH  in  the  preparatory  branelieH  fc»r  two  or  thr«*e  years  at 
aeollegf  or  armleiuy  under  the  MUi>erviHion  (»f  con)|>etent  teach(*rH  in  the  lan^mges, 
philosophy,  etc. 
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is  ilitt|>oHed  ot  itll  pluuH  for  the  eHtitlilislmicnt  ol'  prott^ssorMlitji 
lity  in  Kii>}r<s  anil  Princeton  colicgee  :iuil  gtreMiiiiubly  Queen's  also, 
iiiyli  Us  ctiarttT  (contained  a  provieioii  for  such  pruft*aaurNbtp.    Tliij 
ttenni  fef-liiijis  of  the  membera  of  tlie  Coiil'ereutie  i«rty  HgiiiiiNl 

■  H-lio  tiiul  procured  the  charter  t^oiild  not  be  »l]aye«I  at  once,  aixl 
ciHild  not  ironaent  that  the  teacber«  of  divinity  for  the  wliolw  Blmnili 
Id  t>e  i>la<-ed  under  the  directinn  and  control  of  the  trastceu  of 
n'n  College. 

it  the  trustees  uf  the  college  wei«  among  the  moat  able,  lu'tive,  aud 
ininiisters  and  innmbers  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chnri'h,  and  by 
wiMlom.  moderation,  and  conciliatory  spirit  seem  speedily  to  have 
the  coiiflderice  of  the  churches  generally.  This  ia  ebowti  by  the 
:bat  UK  e»rly  »8  1773  they  sent  to  the  "Geueral  meeting  of  niiiiiftf'rs 
elders"  a  reapectfnl  address  representing,  uinnng  other  things, 

lii'>  hiwl  «  ritttn  In  tbi'  n^verend  CUa^JH  of  AusU'rilam  and  the  reverMiil  th«u- 
J  faiultj-  of  I'trevliI  ri-rjuestiug  thtma  ri'vcreiid  budiM  to  recommenil  a  iwmm 
t  tlii-y  Jtidu'*d  (jiiuliMril  to  l)e  called  an  president  of  Ihit  foremvatiDned  collo^ 
ht'iilil  Ht  tht'  Hiuite  ti[ii«  instruct.  Ihoti'  .vuatha  nho  cliosi'  to  place  IhnniBvlvcs 
hi-  iiv'rr>i);tii  11]  s;«'rt'd  theology,  and  erbu  nould  cunieqneutly,  agrwkbln  tu 
ici'ivirl  uriirli-H  111'  iiiiinii.  be  u  iiieniber  of  tho  pttrticiiliki'  aud  guneml  eoolwiwi- 
lioilin.  ;iu>t  I'oiiiiiieiiiliDK  the  fore  mention  lit  college  to  the  kind  regard  uf  thi» 
"nd  ImmIv. 

this  conHininicutiun  of  the  truHtecii  we  have  the  germ  of  the  plan, 
dinently  tjinii-d  into  effect,  for  the  friendly  cooi>er«tion  of  the 
A-i-n  iind  syiKxl.  whereby  the  saiLe  iieruoii  was  to  act  as  president  of 
■olle;;*'  anil  priiffs.-ior  of  theology,  the  trustees  newepting  tlie  con- 
ns uf  the  :trtii  It's  of  union. 

e  general  bixly  1 1'spoiLded  to  tbla  overture  in  the  same  spirit,  agree- 
hat  ti>r  [III'  ]>rol'<'SM>r'H  jilace  of  residence  "  Brunswick  is  the  uioM 
bit'  on  aci'ijiini  oT  his  relation  to  Qneeu's  College  Diere  situated,  a^ 

■AS  lor  th.-  stiniiiits  in  regard  to  livelihood  and  other  t^imnin- 
■i—:~  that  line  sill  111  Id  Ix-rlioscn  U>  the  twofold  office  who  had  been 
nriii-iMli'd  liv  the  <  lassis  of  Anisterilani;  that  the  professor  of  Cba- 
,  will  ai  iIk'  ~am<'  time  be  and  remain  president  of  the  oollegei 
ill-.,  ili.ir   till    r.vvn-uil  body  would  make  etforts  to  iniTeaae  the 

r.ir   [li.    -ii|.|i.iit   of  (lii'ir   )irofrs>or,  for  which   the  trutitees  bad 

.il>   i,ii-i-.|  III.'  -I if  CiAXHK 

It  ill.'  iiiiii-  vwt.  nut  favorable  for  carrying  this  plan  iutoefltet. 
i.iiinri  \  v.,i~  ii.t  Miily  piior,  but  it  was  In  a  state  of  alarm,  for  tbe 
i|iiiiM;..i,^   M.M   M.L-  at  lianil.     The  Classis  of  Amstenlam  and  tlie 

■  I-  r  1  ■■!'  '  t:..  ht.  Ill  answer  t<i  the  ]i|)|iliratioiis  of  the  eotiveution 
i.l  111.  I1U-1.I-.  ii.iJiiinaleii  Dr.  John  H.  I.ivingstiiii  for  the  profes- 
lip 'It  Mm  ..|-i-\ .  a-  bitter  titted  for  that  otlice  Ihaii  any  divine  fh>m 

^■■Tiii  iIiimI- Ill   be.     The  nomination  iea<'ln'd  the  general  COii- 

i.i;,  HI  A|.t.l,  i::..  only  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington 
I.I-.  h  i.iiijht.     I  ill'  .ohveiiticiii  hastily  adjiiiii'iied.  to  meet  again  in 

*"i   "■    'ill    -. >'-.ir  t<i  coiisiiiei'  the  whole  siiliject  of  the  profta- 

I'.     M  ih.ii  iii.-<  -III;:  iiolliini.'  was<]<ine  in  llie  matter.    Then 
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say:  ^^By  reason  of  the  pitiful  coiiditioii  of  our  laud,  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  the  professorate  is  deferred.^  It  was  deferred  for  nine 
years,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile  the  trustees  of  the  college  embraced  an  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  for  obtaining  a  president.  By  the  death  of  the  Kev. 
John  Leydt,  in  17S3,  the  churches  of  New  Brunswick  and  Six  Mile 
liun  had  become  vacant,  and  the  trustees,  being  nnable  to  give  a  presi- 
dent an  independent  support,  agreed  with  the  consistories  of  these 
churches  to  elect  to  the  presidency  the  minister  whom  they  should  call 
to  be  their  iiastor.  They,  however,  signified  their  preference  for  Dr. 
Jacob  R.  llardenbergh.  The  consistories  preferred  Dr.  Dick  Komeyn, 
of  Hackenvsack,  and  called  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  Be  declined  these  calls  and  so<m  after  removed  to 
Schenectady,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  Union  College. 

In  1784,  the  synod — for  the  convention  had  now  assumed  this  title — 
elected  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  professor  of  theology.  The  trustees 
now  hoped  that  the  proposed  plan  of  177.3  might  be  carried  into  effect, 
aiid  signiheil  their  readiness  to  fulfill  their  part,  and  to  elect  Dr.  Living- 
ston president  of  the  college.  But  the  synod  declined  to  enter  into  the 
ari*angement.  it  resolved  that  their  pn)fessor  should  remain  in  New 
York,  the  consistory  there  seeing  to  his  supi)ort,  as  he  was  to  continue  to 
be  their  piistor.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  to  render  assistance 
to  Queen's  College,  and  also  to  the  proposed  college  at  Schenectady, 
which  would  Im  *'at  a  i)roper  distance  from  Queen's  College.'*'  Dr. 
Livingston  consequently  taught  students  of  divinity  in  his  own  lumse 
in  New  York,  an<l  for  a  short  time  at  Flatbusli,  Long  Island,  until  his 
removal  to  New  Brunswick  in  ISIO. 

The  trusters,  feeling  that  it  was  im]>eratively  necessary  that  the  col- 
lege should  have  a  president,  promptly  took  measures  to  pnx^ure  one. 
They  agreed  with  the  church  of  New  Brunswirk,  which  had  separated 
from  that  of  8i\  Mile  Kun.  to  make  a, joint  call  on  Dr.  llardenbergh. 
This  was  a<(cpted  by  him  Fehraary  0,  178(5.  He  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  New  Brunswick  and  first  president  of  the  college  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  171)0. 

The  college  now  remained  without  a  president  during  twenty  years. 
Immediately  alter  the  death  of  l*resi«lent  llanlenbergh  an  ettort  was 
made  to  obtain  Dr.  Livingston  to  8uc<eed  him  as  pastor  and  president, 
but  it  faHed,  when  an  elTort  was  made  to  obtain  Dr.  Komeyn,  which 
also  failed.  Kev.  Dr.  Linn,  one  of  the  trustees,  presided  at  two  or  three 
commencements.  The  synod  was  appealeil  to  in  vain  to  carry  out  the 
plan  of  177.'5,  when  a  union  with  Princeton  College  was  discu.ssed  by 
the  trustees  and  <lecide<l  unfavorably,  instruction  was  given  by  tutors. 
In  17W  Dr.  Ira  Condect,  pastor  of  the  ehunh  at  New  Brunswick,  wsus 
aplKiinted  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  superintendent,  with 
aathority  to  employ  tutors.  The  next  year  tl71)5)  the  c(»llege  was 
closed  and  so  remained  until  1S07. 

The  trustees   felt    the    im|N»rUiiire    of  the    grammar   schind.     They 
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<1  to  sei'iin-  K 1  teachers  for  it,  imd  tlu'j   kept  it  in  opemtioD  I 

I  till-  ntlle^i-  was  I'litsn).     Aurtrew   Kirkpatrick,  iitti'rwaniw  the  j 
chief  jiistii-e  ul'  New  Jerwy,  had  vhiti']re  "I  it  for  several  years, 

lie  WHS  siii-(^'e<U'(l  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  IJinlsley,  who  was  followed  by   ■ 
;  >gi]vle,  and  lifter  him  by  Mr.  SteTeiison.     The  liev.  John  Croes, 
>r  of  Christ  Cbiinb  (EtUdcopal),  New  Hrunswick,  afterwards  bishop 
le  Episcopal  Chiin-h  io  New  Jersey,  conducted  the  Rcboul  ft-oiii 

to  1808.  He  WHS  deeply  iutereat&l  in  the  college  and  rendered 
able  service  in  reviving  it. 

c  enter  now  (1807)  apoii  n  uev  era  in  the  hintory  of  the  eoUefce. 
tH  reHuscitat4-d  and  started  on  a  new  career  of  iisofnlness.  A  twv 
i-ommotlious  buihling  was  felt  to  be  u  prime  necessity.  The  firnt 
iccupied  by  tlie  college  stood  at  the  cornier  of  (ieorge  and  Schure- 

streetK,  n<-ar  the  location  of  the  Kohliers'  uiuiiument.    Tradition 

that  tliis  was  Imriied  by  the  British  during  the  war.  A  plntii 
!■  bnihiini;  was  subHetpiently  erect<-d  on  the  same  sile.  This  wiis 
pied  by  the  (grammar  s(;hoo1  and  t-olle;i:e  until  1811,  when  it  was 
to  (lie  city,  reuioved  below  George  street  in  Schureintin,  aud  used 

V  years  for  a  Ijancasterian  school.  I'art  of  it  still  remain!) ;  part  has 
y  tieen  taken  dow  n  to  make  way  fur  an  addition  to  tlie  tire  engiiitt 

V  on  (lie  corner. 

e  trnsKi's  iletentiineil  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost  of  ifel^,(HH). 
were  well  aware  that  this  snio  could  not  be  raised  without  » 
tl  and  vi;:i>rous  elVoit  i»i  the  part  of  all  the  friends  of  the  oollego 
the  c<H>|H'ratii>n  of  the  whole  Dutch  Uhurch.  They  therefore 
iiil  to  tlii-  synod  for  encouragement  and  help.  That  body  favored 
ipplii-atiiiri  and  iiconimendetl  aud  erijuiued  all  the  ministers  to  aid 
i;.'fiits  of  ilje  ('olle;:e  ill  raising  tlu-  necessary  funds,  Au  agree- 
:  ua>  eiitcre<|  tntu  by  tlie  synmt  and  trustees,  known  as  the  COVe- 


of  iso:, 


lirh  were  •  ■  ■  that  all  riuiils  r«ist<d  for  tks  col- 
Itinlri-ly  appniprlated  t<>  Ihu  "upport  of  a  tlieoIuf(U^itl 
1  tliv  aaalBtaiicH  uf  yuiiag  iDi>a  dt<sir<iuN  uf  eoteHug 
ii-letK  itlioiitil  appoint  dii  professor  of  theology  bul 
iIk'  Miiod  ;  tliiit  tliu  perm II II out  praf<-Miur  of  tlwal- 
I..I  iit'xpw  Hnin.wick;  tliutlli.' Ir.iHiuei,  Bh..iil.lc»Il 
'•\  it<i<l  :iH  Hooii  »H  tiloy  iilituiiicil  a  Iiiiiil  aiinicleiit  fac 
r-'.|iieKU-i1  lliat  be  Hhoiild  forthwitli  accept;  tliftt  k 
.'  lliw>l[>^-ical  iiiHtiliiliuu  in   (/aeon's  L'ollega  «lMtl1d 

iiii>  tl Icigical  ramliilatcH.  rti'.,  and  tliatsyDOdlhontil 

■■:U.KfA]  libraiy  mid  for  frcrliDK  a  lln^nlogicat  1i«]l, 

III  ;ilile  anil  stirring  address  to  the  churcheil, 
ixlt'cl  I.,  ill  the  I'oriii  of  liberal  subscriptioiiK, 
'>it,i<;i-i|  not  only  t"  jiroseriite  vigorously  tit* 
ii^',  lii-t  ul.-...  at  once  to  revive  instruction  in 
I  :i-  ].laeed  in  charge  of  the  liigliest  class,  bu 
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son,  Daniel  Harrison  Gondict,  was  appointed  tutor,  and  Dr.  Robert 
Adrain  was  nuide  professor  of  mathematics.  Dr.  Livingston  was 
again  elected  to  tbe  iiresidency,  but  at  first  declined.  Dr.  Condict  was 
then  invited  to  it,  but  he  declined,  feeling  that  he  could  not  undertake 
the  work  connected  with  so  responsible  a  ]>osition  and  at  the  same 
time  do  justice  to  the  large  congregation  of  which  he  was  pastor.  How 
can  the  debt  which  the  college  and  church  owe  to  this  eminent  and 
faithful  man  be  estimated!  He  was  the  chief  instrument  in  the  revi- 
val of  the  college.  He  taught  in  it  during  three  years.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  securing,  as  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  James  Parker,  sr.,  of 
Perth  Amboy,  5  acres,  which,  with  the  addition  of  IJ  acres  of  ground, 
now  forms  the  beautiful  campus,  as  well  as  in  starting  an<l  urging  to 
completion  the  noble  building  known  as  Queen's.  He  was  indefatiga- 
ble in  collecting  moneys,  and  in  various  ways  working  in  season  and 
out  of  season  for  the  college  he  loved  so  dearly.  In  fact,  he  gave  his 
life  for  it.  Worn  out  by  cares  and  labors,  his  Heavenly  Father  took 
him  home  June  1,  1811,  before  he  had  reached  his  48th  year.  He  lived 
to  see  the  building  whose  corner  stone  had  been  laid  April  27,  1809, 
well- nigh  completed. 

Dr.  Livingston  at  length  accepted  a  renewed  call  to  the  presidency, 
and  removed  to  New  Brunswick  in  1810.  He  devoted  himself  to  his 
work  as  professor  of  theolog}'.  He  made  it  a  condition  that  he  shouhl 
not  be  asked  to  do  more  as  president  than  sign  diplomas  and  preside 
»t  commencements,  while  the  burden  of  government  should  be  borne 
by  vice  i)resi(lents.  Dr.  Condict  had  acted  as  such  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Dutch 
Churcth  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Schiireman,  wlio  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  colic «re  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres. 
But  the  colle;^^e  failed  to  prosper.  It  lacked  resources  and  patrona;::e. 
After  nine  years  of  struggle  the  doors  were  again  closed  in  181(5. 

After  a  season  Providence  opened  the  way  to  its  resuscitation  and 
continuims  active  life  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Livingston  had  reached 
a  good  old  atje,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  theoloj^ical  school  estab- 
lished on  a  secure  basis  before  he  should  be  called  away.  He  made  an 
appeal  to  the  churches  for  a  jreneral  and  united  movement  toward 
securing  en<lownients  lor  tw(»  professorships  of  ♦-•*>,0<K)  each,  and  he 
enforced  his  appeal  by  a  liberal  subscription.  The  two  particular 
synods  of  New  York  and  Albany  vied  with  each  other  in  this  work, 
and  it  was  jjiosecuteil  enthusiastically  and  indefatigably.  Ministers 
and  members  subscribed  liberally.  The  result  was  that  over  ^50,(KH) 
was  snbs<rihed  by  the  pe<»ple  in  the  synods  of  New  York  and  Albany, 
and  a  thinl  jnofessorship  was  established.  Just  after  this  ha<l  been 
accomplished.  Dr.  Livinj^ston  was  removed  by  death,  January  20,  1S25. 

Uev.  Philip  Milledoler,  1).  D.,  a  ]»astorof  the  ('olle;riate  Church,  New 
Y'ork  City,  was  eh-cted  to  succeed  Dr.  Li\in^ston  as  professor  of  didac- 
tic theolc»j;y.     His  colleague,  Prof.  John  l)ewitt,  sr.,  and  he  deeply  felt 
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iilMtrtaiire  of  a  rettuscitatiou  of  tbe  coller;e  in  the  interest  of  tliwt- 
il  etluciitioii.  Tlit'y  signifled  their  roiMliiiess  to  aid  in  tUe  matter 
^ceiitinc  iirofessorsbip»  in  the  colls^v  »[i<l  giving  iiiHtructiou  in 
us  braiiolieH  ^gratuitously.  This  geucroiis  pruiiosal  met  n'itli  fnvor, 
>liat  is  kuuwn  as  the  covenaut  of  ISL'.'t  was  mutually  agreed  niion 
(■  general  synod  and  the  trustees.  It  was  jirovided  that  the  eotlegti 
e,  whiirli  had  been  deeded  to  the  syn<Hl  hy  the  trustees  in  consider- 

of  the  payment  by  the  synod  of  ii  debt  owed  by  the  triifltaea, 
d  be  used  by  both  iustitutious ;  that  tlie  theologieal  profeHBors 
d  be  professors  in  the  college  as  well  as  in  the  theological  sehool; 
such  additional  professors  as  mij;|jt  In-  ngreed  upon  should  be 
inted  by  the  trustees;  and  that  one  of  the  professors  of  theology 
<1  l>e  apjMiinted  president  of  the  college. 

is  plan  was  faithfully  carried  out.  Dr.  Milletloler  was  elected 
dent,  and  the  three  professors  of  theology  eoritiiiued  for  many 
.  to  give  their  siTviees  to  the  college.  Without  their  earnest 
■ration  the  college  euuld  not  at  that  lime  have  been  revived.  The 
giate  Duteh  Church  paid  $l,T()0  a  year  for  three  successive  years 
rnisli  that  iiuiouut  of  income  while  subscriptiona  to  the  endowment 

iM'jn-;  paid.  The  name  of  the  coUei^e  was  iu  the  same  year  (1S25) 
Cifi  from  (Juecn's  to  Hutgers  in  honor  of  its  liberal  benefactor,  Ool. 
y  Kulgeis.  of  New  Vork  City. 

e  college  cnlereil  on  ita  new  career  under  the  most  encouraging 
iiixlanccs.     Stiidcnt.s  came  to  it  from  various  parts  of  New  Jersey, 

New  \ork  City,  from  Albany,  aiid  from  the  counties  and  towns 
.-the  Hudson,  lu  HiXi  Hev.  Dr.  Ja4.'ob  J.  .laneway  was  made  vice- 
•  lent  and  |ir<<fcssor  of  the  evidences  of  (.'hristianity  and  political 
)niy  wiihoiK  salary.  The  presidency  of  Dr.  Milledoler  coutlnaed 
his  icsi;;riLilioii  in  I.S40.  A  number  of  the  alumni  of  that  i)eriodof 
II  yi'ar>  ^in-  -till  :iriiotig  t lie  living,  and  some  of  them  have  attained 
,:li  distini-iioii.  They  love  t4>  speak  of  their  collegelife  and  always 
e  ^^iili  profoiniil  iesi>ei-I  to  the  protiessors  whose  iustnictions  th^ 
t-d — Millciloli-j.   Hewitt.  Cann<ni,  McClelland,  Janeway,  Strong',' 

l>-;'.t  ilic  i-..\.  [i.tni  'i(  IS.'.")  was  somewhat  iTiixlilied.  It  was  agreed 
ih''  iiN-ii'-  -IjiilIi!  no  longer  Iw  RM|uin-d  to  ajtiKjint  one  of  the 
r.jir:il  ;. 111!, --,,!-  :i>  jir c.-idcnt.  The  whoR-  ndmini'^tration  of  the 
.-.■  M.I-  i.-i,  ip-.l  u>  III.'  tnisiecs  withdilt  synodieal  stiiwr vision.    The 

i.^i.  :i!  ;.■,![. r  -  w.i,-  n-lea-^t-d  fnmi  the  obligation  togive  iustmo- 

n  :li.  .  ■...■.-.■.  '■!,■  Acir;it  the  same  tiiin-  i.-,inc>ted  liy  the  synod  to 
r;ii.   ■■.:■■■■].:    ■  ,.  Ii  -,  iM.c.-.  as  [lii-y  coiil.l  \vit|,.,m  inlerfcring  with 

■  I    I.--.     !■'    -.ii'mI.  »liLh'  ii-taiiiint'  Hi*'  liilf  to  the  proi»erty, 

!  ■ ■■■  -■        ■..-■f...l  .„  ].i..i.—..r<it  i,i;.lh.-,ii:iti.-  fr..i.i  lK>7eol863, 

■  •■    -I.-       .-■!    J    ^.!,.-.,Nii(lirii...iu,.,i,.  ,„  11, ,i,ii>.     i:>  liii.m..rk«h« 

i,-'-.,  .Tit-    .ir..l  111'  ".>.  M-l.ii.-il  .,«  nil.'  nf  till-  ilifttler  iiiembefl 
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gtiarauteed  to  the  trustees  the  free  use  of  the  library  room,  the  chapel, 
and  reititatioii  rooms.  They  also  eugaged  not  to  sell  or  lease  the 
)»i*o|)erty  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees. 

Dr.  Milledoler  having  resigned  the  office  of  president,  which  he  had 
satisfactorily  filled  daring  sixteen  years,  was  in  1840  sacceeded  by  the 
Hon.  Abraham  Bniyn  Hasbrouck,  LL.  D.,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Hasbrouck  was  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Ulster  Oounty,  N.  Y.,  and 
he  managed  the  aftairs  of  the  college  with  great  wisdom  during  trying 
times.  He  was  an  able  teacher  of  constitutional  law  and  of  some 
other  branches;  he  was  well  versed  in  classical  and  general  literature; 
by  his  fairness  and  courteous  manners  he  won  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  his  pupils.  During  his  administration  the  theological  professors 
continued  to  teach  in  the  college,  and  the  number  of  professors  was 
increased;  the  amount  of  endowment  was  somewhat  increased ;  a  house 
was  built  for  the  president,  now  known  as  the  fine  arts  building;  Van 
Nest  Hall  was,  through  the  efforts  of  the  alumni,  erected  to  accommo- 
date the  Peithessophian  and  Philoclean  societies,  and  for  some  other 
purposes. 

Dr.  Hasbrouck  resigned  the  presidency  in  1850  and  thenceforth  lived 
ID  retirement  in  his  beautiful  place  of  St.  Bemy,  a  few  miles  from 
Kingston,  lie  died  at  KingvSton,  N.  Y.,  February  23, 1879,  <<  trium- 
phant in  faith,  full  of  years  and  honors.^ 

The  successor  of  President  Hasbrouck  was  the  Hon.  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuyseii,  LL.  D.  Mr.  Frelinghuyseu  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Frederick 
Frelinghuysen  and  grandson  of  the  liev.  John  Frelinghuyseu.  He  was 
H  native  of  Somerset  G(^nty  and  spent  his  boyhood  at  Millstone.  He 
was  prepared  tor  college  at  the  grammar  school  in  New  Brunswick  and 
the  academy  at  Basking  Ridge.  Queen's  College  not  being  in  o|>eration 
at  the  time,  he  entered  Princeton  College,  from  which  he  was  gra(luate<l 
ill  1804.  Hc'  was  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from 
1817  to  182<);  was  United  States  Senator  1829-1835;  was  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  1839-1850,  and  president  of 
Rutgers  CoUej^e  from  1850  to  his  death,  which  occurreil  April  12,  1801. 
He  was  wise  in  counsel,  eIo<iuent  in  speech,  and  intensely  patriotic. 
He  was  the  VYhig  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in  1844,  when  Henry 
Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Above  all,  he  \^  as  an  humble, 
consistent,  and  zeahms  Christian  and  honored  elder  in  the  church,  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  His 
intlnence  for  good  on  the  c^<^>llege.  on  the  students,  and  on  the  relations 
of  the  college  to  the  chnnrhes  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  denomination 
was  very  ;:rcat.  During  his  presidency  the  number  of  students  was 
considerably  increased.  Peter  Hertzog  Hall,  built  for  the  use  of  the 
theological  seminary,  ha<l  been  completed  in  1850,  and  thenceforth  the 
Queen's  College  building  was  exclusively  used  for  the  work  of  the  college. 

President  Frelinghuysen  was  succeede<l  in  1803  by  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Campbell,  1>.  D.,  LL.  1>.     He  was  Ixirn  in  Baltimore  in  L>U8; 
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i^i-iuliiiiteil  Inim  Dickinson  College  in  18iS,  aiui  subsoinently  I'rom 
)ioolo);i<'ii)  spiniriiiry  at  Princeton.  The  first  two  y<'»r8  of  hia  iiiin 
ial  lil'f  were  spent  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Chitle- 
■»,  >'.  Y. ;  he  was  principal  of  Eraanuis  Ilall,  at  FlatbDah,  Lonjc 
id,  1*13-1830;  was  pastor  of  the  Ckirch  of  East  New  York,  1*19- 
;  was  pa.stor  of  the  Third  Reformed  Dutch  Chorch,  of  Albany, 
-I.S48;  was  principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  184S-1851;  was  pro- 
r  uf  biblical  literature  in  the  Tbeolo^^iial  Seminiiry  at  Now  Bruns- 
,  IS51-18ti3,  and  during  the  same  period  professor  of  t>elle8-lettreH 
atgers  Collone;  was  president  of  Rntfrers  (College  from  18K3  to  the 
of  his  resignation,  in  1881.  Be  also  tanglit  moral  jthilosopby  ami 
•vidences  of  Christianity  in  the  college.  In  view  of  the  great  serv- 
lat  lie  had  reiiden-d  to  the  college,  individual  trustees  provided  the 
IS  for  his  support  during  the  remiiiiider  of  his  life.  I'uable  t<> 
:iineina<-live,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  look  the  pastoral  charge 
le  nt'wly  oigaiii/.cd  Suydaui  Street  Reformed  Ohurch,  which  bo 
^1  until  inrreasing  infirmities  compel  led  li  is  resignation.  His  death 
phici'  Di'i'cnilxr  7,  1890,  soon  after  he  had  seen  his  bou.  Iter.  Alan 
ani])bell,  installed  as  his  successor. 

I  filtering  the  ollice  of  president,  ]it>  saw  at  ouc^e  that  if  the  col- 
was  to  surn-cil  and  hold  its  rank  among  similar  institutions  itH 
incs  and  facilittcM  must  be  greatly  increased.  He  formed  bis 
s  fur  a  large  iurrease  of  endowment  and  oarried  them  out  with  great 
om,  |H-i'SfviT;iii('e,  and  success.  The  churches  in  the  Reformed 
h  dt>nomin:itii>ii  were  systematically  visiUnl  by  ageute  in  tbtt 
MS  classes,  he  himself  working  indefatigKbly.  Th«^  result  was  a 
ft-  endriwiticnt  fund"'  amounting  to  *IJ4,7,W,  Very  nineh  of  Uie 
■ys  were  laisi-d  by  pciiwtual  scholarships  of  S500  ejwb  and  limited 
larships  of  ?l(Ki.  ciititltng  all  the  sons  of  a  donor  to  free  tnition 
111'  fimr  years  of  ilie  college  course.  This  endowmetit  raised  the 
•:i-  iilxivi- pi-cuniaiy  embairassnient  for  the  time,  oix'ned  the  vay 
the  i-tiiai-vm.-iit  uf  tliP  course  of  studies,  for  the  establishment 
iv  |>i<>ii'-.s<ir~lLi|is.  and  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students, 
II-  ;ii|iii]iii~trarii>ii  i>f  I'lesideiit  (.'ani|ibi'11  thus  marked  a  new  ein 
111'  Iii-Imiv  (It  Hi--  i-iillepi-,  Ihiiugli  it   is  i.nlyjust  to  say  that  the 

ini*ti:ii -  "f  ri>--iili-iits  ll:tsbriaii-k  iiiid  Frelingliuysen  bod  pre- 

■  I  till'   >  ,i\   i'>i  H  .11  III  made  the  time  jiropitious. 
|m;i  III.- -I  li.i.il  -Mmd  ri'translerrfd  to  the  trustees  of  the  college 
i^il'    V-  t\i--  -\'-:i]\<U  ahij   ImiUIiii^s  which  the  latter  had  during 
\  _vi-.i'  -  -i.r  m;..u-I\  iM'cniiird.     The  tiiistees  on  their  part  engaged- 

t!i.    |.:..[..r!\  -( Ill   iii-vtT  he  iisi'ii    for  any  ntlier  purt>ose  than 

..!  ,  m|  .--I, it.-  .-ii:[.,ir ;  that  till-  |iresiileiit  should,  as  rei|uired  by 

har.-i.  .ilu.iv  r..-a  (iii-ml.i-r  of  Ihi-  lli-funiii'd  l>utHi  Churrb;  and 
thi..-!..iirtl,...i  rl,.-  titisi,..-,  ^lio.ild  always  U-  members  iu  ftall 
i.ii:,;:.!i  in  it..-  ,il...i.-  tii<<iii loni-il  d.-iiominiitioti.  This  last  roudition 
.;!i..    U.-i,   iii.Miiii.-.l   l,y  iNuiiial  agiveiiienr   to  two  thirds  of  the 
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truAtees,  exclusive  of  tbe  three  members  ex  ofticioJ  In  tlie  following 
year  (1865)  tbe  covenants  of  1807  and  1825  were  formally  abrogated 
and  the  trustees  became  absolntely  independent  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  tbe  college. 

In  1863  tbe  department  called  the  *' Rutgers  Scientific  School"  was 
created  to  i>rovide  a  scientific  and  practical  e<lucation  for  those  wbo  do 
not  desire  to  pursue  classical  studies. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1865,  the 
State  college  ^^for  tbe  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts" 
was  created,  and  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  Rutgers 
College,  under  supervision  of  a  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, consisting  of  two  members  from  each  Congressional  district. 
This  St^ite  college  was  established  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
(Congress  in  appropriating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Morrill  act.  The  lea<liiig  object  of  tbese  c/)l- 
leges  is — 

to  teach  miicIi  briinrheM  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
artA,  in  sueh  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in 
onler  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  eilueation  of  the  industrial  classes  in  tbe 
several  purHuits  and  professions  of  life. 

The  lands  allotted  to  New  Jersey  were  sold  for  $116,000,  which  sum 
is  invested  in  State  bonds  on  which  interest  is  paid  by  the  State  treas- 
urer for  the  support  of  the  college.  In  accordance  with  one  of  the 
conditions,  a  farm  of  1(K)- acres  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Brunswick  was 
purchav*4od  by  the  trustees,  on  which  exi)eriinents  for  the  illustration 
and  development  of  agriculture  are  continually  made,  the  results  of 
whit'h  are  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Stiite.  The  Stat^i  has  by  legisla- 
tive act  provided  for  the  ex])enses  of  tuition  of  two  students  from  each 
county,  to  hv  selected  after  coinj)etitive  examinations.  Many  young 
men  have  been  and  are  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The 
State  has  also  ])rovi(Ied  a  <>ommodious  and  well<*({uipi)ed  building  for 
the  agricultural  experiment  stiition,  containing  laboratories  and  all 
facilities  for  professors  to  carry  on  tlieir  work  in  biology,  lM>tany,  ento- 
mology, analytical  chemistry,  electricity,  and  agriculture. 

The  classical  and  s<'ien title  departments  are  carried  on  side  by  si^le, 
and  in  n^mw  subjects  the  students  of  both  join  in  recitations  with  the 
same  prot'cssor.  A<lditional  professorships  have,  IVom  time  to  time, 
been  established  and  tilled  as  thev  were  deinan<le<]  and  the  n*sonrces 
of  the  collc^re  allowed,  until  at  the  present  time  all  bran<'hes  taught 
in  our  best  <*olle^es  in  their  <*lassical  and  scientific  departments  are 
provided  tor. 

A  centennial  celebration  of  the  history  of  the  college,  <lating  from  the 
granting  of  the  second  charter,  wasobs4*rved  in  the  year  1S70  with  great 
interest  and  <*nthusiasm.  On  that  occasion  an  admirable  historical 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Justice  .loseph  P.  Bra4lley,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Tnited  Stutes,  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  lH:i4>. 

•  .*^»  p:i>f»»  'Mil, 
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sidciit  <'i»i))>livll  availetl  himself  of  the  ceDt«niiial  yeiir  to  make 
er  I'ffort  tur  tlio  iiicreaxe  of  the  endowiDciit.  Donors  of  Cl/MMl 
nR'ered  |>eriiiaiii'iit  Mihol&refaipa.  Trastees,  clashes  of  ;;riuliialvM. 
riemls  reHpoiKlfd  liberally.  The  result  was  »  sabKcription  of 
100,  almo-st  all  of  whicb  lias  been  paid. 

A  was  soon  followed  by  a  bequest  fh)m  Sirs.  Sophia  Antley  Kirk- 
k.  of  New  Hmiiswick,  amounting  to  C75,00»:  one  from  Abraliniii 
lees,  of  Si-i-niile  Kun,  of  i2r.,000  for  a  proffHRorsliiii,  and  of  ♦2(i,4lMt 
riitid  b>  bi-  used  to  aid  indigent  stadenta  for  the  minirttry  during 
|ire|>ari)tory  <iMirse  in  college;  also  one  of  $J0.flOO  from  Mr.  .himeH 
kni.  Abraham  Voorheex,  of  New  Branswiek.  deedi^d  to  tho 
■eB  a  house  and  lot,  which  were  sold  for  $<),0<K}.  These  additions 
Mvsonroes  of  the  college  enabled  the  tMiwt*-es  to  increase  their 
ies  by  converting;  the  two  ends  of  QueenN  building  into  lectare 
>:  erecting  the  (itmlogical  Hall  and  Sojihia  Astley  Kirkpatriuk 
1  itnd  library;  inijiroviiig  the  Oranunar  Kdiool  building,  and  pro- 
.'  the  home  for  the  Ktndeuts.  Another  i.-IVoi  t  for  the  increase  of 
iineiit  was  initiated  at  the  close  of  Dr,  ('anipbell's  pregideticy, 
result*-tl  ill  oblainiiig.  chiefly  through  the  cHorts  of  -Mr.  Samuel 
,  Ihe  siini  '.f  Ar.iMHW. 

>  siK'ce.sKor  of  rn-xident  Campbell  was  Merrill  Edwards  (iates, 
I..  1.1..  I)„  wli.i  WHS  inaugurated  June  liO,  lH8ii.  and  04)utinu«il  in 
until  SeptenilMT.  IHlto,  when  he  resigned  i.i  ucceiit  the  presidency 
iihiTsI  I  ollegf.  Dr.  tiaten  was  born  at  \\'ars!iw.  N,  V.,  April  6, 
wa>  gnwiiiated  from  Itocbester  University  aft«r  receiving  the 
St  honiirs  iu  lS7o.  He  imme<liately  ac«:e]it<'(l  the  principalship  of 
.lliany  Aiwlemy,  which  jtOHitioii  he  held  during  twelve  years, 
r  hiH  ailniiiiistration  this  acwleuiy  was  exceptionally  proH]>en)nH. 
letit  tlati's  is  eminent  for  scholarship,  literary  culture,  aud  orator- 
owcr.  a>  wi-ll  a>  administrative  ability.  The  period  of  his  pi-eot- 
at  Kiil;.'<'is  was  marked  by  a  high  order  of  work  by  the  stude:  tt, 
-ion  r.t  till' 'iirriiiiluiii,  and  an  increase  of  facilitiew  aud  professors. 
iiiifiisi-  of  ilic  lilirary  re<eived  sgiecial  attention.  I'.  VanderbiH 
■1.  1— 1|.,  }n>-j-iin<l  liis  valuable  library  tt>  the  i-oIIckc  flie  coin- 
iii»  -i-n-iiltiiial  I'tiJliiinc  wan  erected  by  the  Scale  on  a  site  given 
!•.(  .iT)iariii<'  Ni'il-i>n  and  her  son  Mr.  James  Neilson.  In  tbiw 
II-  till  |>M>i.--iii-.  >ii|i|Hirled  by  the  Hatch  fund  of  the  (ieuviul 
iiin>'[it.  h.iK'  Thi'ii  lalHiraTorics  and  ulUces.  In  the  last  year  of 
^(i.-.  .  ]>M~i<l- rii  I  ]^<.Hi)the  Iteautiful  and  commodious  Winants 
■■■I  .,  }<  ~i<)i  !ic.  !.>i  -.[iiilcnts.  was  built  on  ihe  collc<;e  cam|iu.s  by 
l..r,i.iTv  u:  Mi  (.:iii.'I  Wiriants.  of  Herttfti  I'oiut,  N.  .1. 
!i,.  l«-ii,i,niL;  -If  iIji-  I'lllcgc  year  in  Se|itember,  l«yo.  Dr.  tiaies 
,    ..-g-iK-'l.  iIk'  <  i>'iitjii[|4-i'  on  instruction   and  discipline  placed 

,  niii-1 I...IJC  Ml   I  he  s<-iiior  professor,  the  l{ev.TliL-o«h>re  a. 

til.-,  ji  \K.  •iir-A  :[••■  ii.-M  meeting  "f  the  Irnslees.  The  board 
'.  [..  ..  1  J-.  !-■"•  .111-1  .-I.-,!,-.!  rrot.--s,.r  Doolitth-  vice  president,  to 
■  i.r.--;.ii-i  t   nil'  il  ..n.-  -lioiiM  I"-  i-lio-cn  U-  the  ollice. 
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Aastin  8oott,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  present  preHident  of  the  college, 
was  born  at  Maiimee,  near  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  was  gradnateil  fh>iii 
Yale  (College  in  1S09,  and  spent  the  following  year  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  received  the  master's  degree  on  examination 
and  presentation  of  a  thesis.  The  next  three  years  were  si)ent  at  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  from  the  latter  of  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  on  examination  and  presentation  of  a  thesis.  He 
was  daring  the  same  time  engaged  with  Mr.  George  Bancroft  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tenth  volume  of  his  History  of  the  United  States. 
In  1872  he  negotiated  the  ])rinting  of  the  Geneva  Award  Case  at 
I^ipsic,  and  was  bearer  of  dispatches  to  Washington  containing  the 
decision  of  the  German  Emperor  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  l>etweeu 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  Northwestern  boundary. 

From  1S73  to  1875  Dr.  Scott  was  an  instructor  in  the  German  lan- 
guage in  the  University  of  Michigan.  From  1875  to  1881  he  was 
engaged  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials  for  Mr.  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  (Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  associate  in  history  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  organizing 
in  it  a  seminary  of  American  History  and  conducting  its  w(»rk  from 
187G  to  1882.  In  1883  he  was  made  i)rofessor  of  history,  political  econ- 
omy, and  constitutional  law  in  Rutgers,  and  on  the  25th  of  November, 
181K),  ho  was  elected  to  the  ])residency  of  the  college. 

He  has  since  that  time  been  conducting  the  aftairs  of  the  college 
with  great  wisdom  and  energy,  and  its  work  has  never  been  performed 
more  snccessfully  than  at  the  presiMit  time.  During  his  administration 
a  change  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  trustees 
whereby  two-thirds  of  the  number,  ex(*lusive  of  the  trustees  ex  officio, 
must  be  communicants  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  instead  <if 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  The  teaching  of  the  English  Bible 
has  l>een  introduced  into  the  curriculum.  College  extension  has  been 
introduced  an<l  is  carried  on  with  great  succiess.  By  arrangement  with 
the  theolo«;i<al  school  the  degree  of  biM^hehn*  of  divinity  is  given  to 
students  of  that  institution  who  on  graduating  present  certitlcates 
from  its  fiwulty  that  they  have  pursue<l  special  studies  in  some  one 
department  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  that  department 
during  two  years,  and  have  successfully  pivsse<l  the  re<|uired  examina- 
tions and  prest»nted  theses  that  have  been  ac<*epte<l. 

The  i^resideiit's  house,  having  become  undesirable  as  a  resideiu*,e  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  railway  station,  has  been  converted 
into  the  fine  arts  building.  Van  Nest  Hall  has  been  improved  chieHy 
by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Ann  Bussing,  of  New  York  ('ity.  A  stone 
wall  has  been  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  campus  by  the  liberality 
of  (norge  l>nckham.  L.  11.  D.,  of  New  York  ('ity,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1H.TJ.  The  house  and  lot  adjoining  the  preparatory  school 
building  has  by  genenms  contributions  from  friends  of  the  college  been 
purchased  for  the  accoinmo<lation  of  tin*  younger  sidiolars.  A  splendid 
and  thoroughly  equipi)ed  gymnasium  has  been  built  by  the  liberality 
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triisto',  Itobert  F.  BaUaotiue,  of  Newark,  N.J,,  ou  ^rouud  tnveu 
:•  piiriHiHe  by  Jiimes  Neilttoo,  atso  a  tnistee.  It  ia  in  obarge  nl'  » 
^teiit  iii»lrii('t(>r  in  physical  traininf;.  Also,  b;  Mk^  libL-rality  of 
eilson,  tlio  students  have  the  itee  of  the  spacious  N<>rl«oii  tiuld 
lileti(^  H]>ortK  ittid  exercittes. 

trder  tn  carry  out  their  plans  for  the  iitureased  t>l1l<'i<-iiey  of  tlie 
e  the  tru8ti-e«  nwd  a  targe  addition  to  their  fLiiii»,  uml  for  thin 
ire  :it  tlie  present  tiniu  appealing  to  the  friends  ol'  tlie  iuutitiitioii. 
gvrn  College  in  tint  a  sectarian  intititutioii,  Ihoa^lt  its  tupirit  and 
[»'e  iin*  decidedly  favorable  to  evangelical  Christianity.  It  was 
■red  origiiiitlly  for  the  jmipose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the 
:ry  in  the  K^'t'onned  Dutch  Church,  and  so  a  professorship  of 
ry  waM  ;i  must  prominent  proviaion.  Bot  the  ehiireh  preferred 
;ihliHh  its  srlicH>l  of  theology  independent  of  all  literary  institu- 
So  it  lias  i-oine  to  pass  that  the  college  has  <H>irl)ned  it«el('  to 
<-tioti  civeu  ill  llie  studies  that  properly  belong  lo  Ihe  eurriculani 
■ry  cnilcgc  of  iiris  and  sciences.  By  its  charter  its  president  ia 
id  to  l.e  .1  rii.-riilM-r  of  the  Reformed  (Dntch)  <'lnirch,  and  by 
luent  wirh  die  k^'H'TiiI  synod  two-thirds  of  tliP  tniMtees  an! 
i-d  til  l><-  i-oiiiiMiiiiicaiils  in  said  deuomi nation.  So  far  it  is 
iin^itiiiiial.  Itiit  it  is  not  under  the  direction  and  <'iiiitrol  of  any 
lasiii  m1  IiihI>.  Among  the  Students  are  found  iinii  >>r  all  ilcnoni 
lis.  and  nii'Ti  inilside  of  iill  denoniinationti.  Anil  Miey  (iinl  no 
Mill  the  saliit^iry  reli;;ions  intlueiice  of  the  college.  Hi'sidect  thuly 
r-,  iniiilii-  -ervires  are  held  in  the  cha|iel  every  Lord's  day  morn- 
iniliK'ied  liy  I  lie  ministerial  mem  bers  of  the  faculty  and  proft-HSont 
■  tlieolni.'ii'al  x'liiiol.  A  we^-kly  Bible  class  is  maintained,  and 
nts  liavf  thtit  prayer  meetings  and  other  religious  agencie)^ 
tt'd  tiiiKi-  :ir>'  lield  and  atlmiiiistered  by  tlie  trustees  to  the 
[i\  lit'  nion-  than  •■MMMKi  to  aid  indigent  students  while  pursniDg 
->  l>i>-|i.ii.ii<>ry  !•>  tlie  ndiiistry  of  the  Keforined  (I>iitcb)  Church, 
olU  <:<'  h.i-  tor  iiiaii\  years  been  the  chief  feeder  to  the  theological 
I,  iiMiJi-liiii;:  a  I  ii;.'!'  majority  of  its  students. 

a<  ••>Miit>  III  ili'i.iil  i>f  tlie  rioli  collertioii  of  inirii-raU,  shells,  coins, 
(.ii-.t-  ii.iiii  n^iiui.il  history;  of  the  library.  i«>ntaiiiiiig  3L',000  vol- 

iii'l  iii^<'riTl\  iKiiinii;  a  new  and  more  e^immiidious  building;  of 
ii  .  iri:--i  iiMii-.  ,iinl  111'  the  literary 'siH'ieties,  renders  are  referred  to 
hull  ili!>*  li:~[MTi  <ii  llie  instiliitioii  prepared  by  the  late  Professor 
ir].-   !..T    ■■■■  tr,;Ml   i'iilt)'>n  of  C'orwin's   Manual  of  llie  Keforiued 

.    n    \it..'i..i.    i:.<l  <•>  III.'  iinnual  catalogue  of  the  college. 


Chapter  XI. 

SETON   HALL  COLLEGE.' 

This  important  college  was  foanded  in  1856,  noder  the  active  lesider- 
Bh^ip  of  Right  liev.  Janies  Roosevelt  Bayley,  then  the  bishop  of  the  new 
sec  of  Newark.  When  Bishop  Bayley  entered  u|M)n  the  administration 
of  his  new  duties  his  earliest  efforts  were  directed  toward  improving 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  diocese.  The  parochial  s(;hool  system, 
which  then  nourished  in  many  parishes  of  the  State,  received  substan- 
tial support  and  encouragement  from  him,  but  he  was  ambitious  to 
found  an  institution  where  the  graduates  of  these  parish  schools  could 
receive  a  hi;rher  education  in  science,  literature,  and  arts.  Fortunately, 
he  had  with  him  at  this  time  as  his  efficient  aid  Rev.  Bernard  J. 
McQuaid,  now  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  The  first  step  taken  was 
to  purchase  the  buildings  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Academy  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  and  here  the  college  was  formally  oi)ened  September  1,  1850. 
Five  students  answered  the  first  roll  call.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
this  number  had  increased  to  25. 

Bishop  Bayley  named  the  college  '*Seton  Hall/'  in  honor  of  his  aunt. 
Mother  Klizabeth  (Bayley)  Seton,  who  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
William  Seton.luul  become  the  mother  superior  of  a  community  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  at  Kmmittsburg,  M<1. 

Father  McQuaid  became  the  first  presi«lent,  and  <levoted  all  his 
splendid  energy  to  the  building;  up  of  a  tirst-class  institution  of  learn- 
ing. Bishop  Bayley  gave  it  the  benelit  of  his  influence  and  a(;tive 
help  until,  in  1S72,  he  was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Baltimore.  He  died  in  1877  at  Newark,  N.  »!.,  having  never,  even  to 
the  last,  lost  his  interest  in  and  affection  tor  the  college  which  he  had 
founded. 

The  charter  of  the  (tollege  was  granted  by  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture in  l.sr»l.  It  incorporated  **. James  Roosevelt  Bayley,  Patrick 
Moran.  licinard  J.  M<'(juaid,  John  Mackin,  Michael  Ma<i<len,  Henry 
Jami*>  Amlerson,  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  Hdward  Thebaud,  jr.,  Daniel 


'For  tli«-  tart-.  al.oMt  Srtoii  Hiill  College  1  iiiii  iini«*l>te<l  to  th»»  otVirerH  and  enp©- 
rially  to  Mrs  .1.  A.  Statfonl,  S.  T.  I..,  the  viie  j»reHiiltnt,  who  han  kindly  uide<l  me 
throughout,  ri  »<I  th«'  iiianuHcript  aiid  ('ontrihut4'd  innny  esHcntiuI  particulars. 
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Ian,  William  Duim,  Dominic  Eggert,  Hicbael  J.  [jedwith,  mii] 
Iticlimond,  and  tbeir  Bacoeaaors,  being  members  of  the  Itoiuan 
olic  Cluirch,''a8  trastAesof  the  "  Seton  Hali  College."  Itinvvsti-il 
1  trustees  with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  empnwon'd 
to  codAt  tlie  "  usual  academic  and  other  degrees  granted  by  any 
■  college  ill  the  State." 

K  gronth  of  the  college  eoon  rendered  the  buildings  nt  MadiHon 
tqoute  to  its  wuntM.  In  1860a  new  site  in  the  <>rai];;c  MounLniiN, 
enieiit  to  the  city  of  Xewark,  was  fixed  djiou  and  thi>,  erection  oi 
levcKsary  baihiiiigs  was  at  once  begun.  The  college  was  opened  at 
3w  site  September  10, 1860,  with  60  pupils  in  attendance.  It  bad 
t  preHideiit  Rev.  H.  J.  McQuaid,  and  with  hint  10  prof'essorM  and 
'ft.  A  l>eautiful  new  chapel  was  built  in  \H\'hi,  and  an  em  of 
intcd  prosperity  seemed  to  have  set  in.  Kvpii  daring  the  trying 
of  tlie  rivil  \rar  Seton  Hall  continued  to  grow.  :iud  its  buildings 
:o  lie  eiilargetl  to  twice  their  original  size.  Hut  in  January,  1866, 
1  destroyed  tlie  bi-autiful  marble  villa  wtii'li  was  on  ibe  ground!) 
I  tliey  were  originally  pun;hased  for  tlie  coilegp.  Temiwrary 
ters  were  procured  for  the  departments  which  had  been  rendered 
■less.  FatliiT  McCjnaid,  with  characteristii-  energy,  set  himself  to 
the  money  nt-etlcd  to  restore  the  ruined  buildings.  The  wcasion 
wized  to  make  the  new  structures  far  m<ir*i  spHcioni*  and  more 
ti-clnrallyornutc  than  before.  In  due  tinip  the  beautiful  buildings 
complete  and  wi-re  o<!cupied  by  an  increased  number  of  intelligent 
^nihitious  students. 

•thing  ocenrred  to  mar  the  pros)>er)ty  of  tins  eartHT  tor  many  years, 
larch,  lH8t;,  howi-vei,  another  lire  destroyed  the  [irineipal  cotlegu 
ling  and  most  oT  its  contents.  Immediately  the  president,  Rev. 
's  n.  Corrigaii.  sent  out  a  circular  soliciting  eoutribiitinns  fVoin 
Viends  oT  the  eollege  for  rebuilding  the  stnietnre  which  had  been 
•>>td.  Tiie  ]es].rMises  were  prompt  and  lil>eral,  and  with  theinaar- 
rei.-iveti  tin  the  l.iss  of  the  former  building  eniibled  the  trustees 
iMeeii  ;it  <nn  e  wiTli  ihe  erection  of  a  new  liuililing. 
very  eon-iid>nil>le  debt  remained  for  some  yearN  over  the  college, 
very  leei-ntlv  this  h;is  been  entirely  liquidated  and  the  institution 

iih  a  !•■«  e\ie|. lions  tlic  prot'essoFH  are  priests  of  the  ('atfaulle 
•  h.  and  tlie  i  i>ll-'i:e  i>  distinctively  under  the  care  and  supervision 
•■  r.iihi>lii-.  Ill'-  lii-nelactors  have  been  mainly  of  this  iMMly,  but 
'  iK'M-:  III-  III. 11  .1  time  when  non  Catholic  students  have  notcom- 
1  .1  I'.c;  of  till'  iin'lei'gtadn;ite  attendance. 

.■  -tiiil.tii- .ilriipi-i  invariably  room  in  the  dormitories  of  Ihe  college 
lakr  tli.jr  nil  .tl-  in  llie  <-..liege  refectory.  The  dues  jiaid  liy  the 
.  nts  »■  I  \>-  t.p  ii.ir.iv  the  exjw^nses  of  the  table  and  the  ordinary 
riM-7..if  til.- ,  l.i.-..  iiM.jLi  iNstruetion. 
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A  considerable  number  of  prizes  have  been  foanded  from  time  to 
time  by  tlie  friendH  of  the  college.  The  principal  of  these  prizes  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Hamilton- Ahem  gold  medal,  for  good  condact,  founded  in 
1865  by  Messrs.  Robert  Hamilton  of  Sacramento,  Oal.,  and  S.  J.  Ahem, 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

2.  The  Bossier  gold  and  silver  medals,  foanded  in  1865  by  A.  Bossier, 
e8<].,  of  Havana,  Ouba,  for  the  best  recitation  in  the  Oerman  classes. 

3.  The  prize  for  Christian  doctrine,  founded  in  1870  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Robert  Seton,  D.  D.,  prothonotary  apostolic. 

4.  The  Greek  prize,  founded  in  1871  by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  Roosevelt 
Bayley,  D.  I). 

5.  The  philosophical  prize,  foanded  in  1871  by  the  Bight  Rev.  B.  J. 
McQuaid,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

0.  The  logic  prize,  founded  in  1871. 

7.  The  oratorical  prize,  founded  in  1871  by  Rev.  P.  Byme. 

8.  The  prize  for  natural  science,  founded  in  1871  by  P.  Barry,  cs<i., 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

9.  The  prize  for  the  best  recitation  in  the  freshman  class,  foanded  in 
1871  by  the  Most  Rev.  M.  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

10.  The  ethical  prize,  founded  in  1872  by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Thomas 
S.  Preston,  V.  G.,  of  New  York. 

11.  The  historical  prize,  foanded  in  1873  by  Mrs.  Kate  Bruner,  of 
New  York. 

The  medals  for  good  conduct  are  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  students. 
The  other  medals  are  decided  by  the  standing  of  the  students  in  class 
during  the  whole  year,  and  by  written  and  oral  examinations  at  the 
end  of  each  term. 

Associated  with  Setou  Hall  College  is  the  "  Diocesan  Seminary  of  the 
Imma<'ulate  ('oiiception,'"  which  has  no  separate  coriK)ration  existence 
from  the  college.  The  students  are  supported  by  the  college,  in 
retnm  for  which  the  right  reverend  bishop  pays  *250  for  each  of  the 
seminarians  so  sup])orted  and  educate<l,  from  a  seminary  fund  derived 
from  a  tax  ui)oii  the  various  parishes  of  the  diocese.  A  number  of 
"burses^'  have  also  been  founded  to  promote  the  education  of  priests 
in  the  seminary.  A  burse  consists  of  j?5,(MM),  and  many  of  these  funds 
have  been  institute4l  by  the  friends  of  the  college  and  seminary. 

Seton  Hall  College  has  hiul  more  than  its  share  of  distinguished  men 
oonnecte<l  with  it,  either  ofticially  or  as  students.  The  right  reverend 
bishop  of  Newark  has  always  made  his  home  within  her  walls,  and  has 
been  ex  otlicio  president  of  her  board  of  trustees.  In  this  way  the 
Bight  Uev.  Bishops  Bayley,  Corrigan,  and  Wigger  have  successively 
occupied  this  supervisory  i)osition.  The  presidents  of  the  college  have 
beenasfc»ll()\vs:  (1 1  Uev.  Bernard  .l.Mc(/uaid,  A.M.,  now  bishop  of  HooL- 
ester,  1H.><»  to  ISOS;  (li)  Most  Hev.  Michael  Augustine  Corrigan,  D.  D,y 
1>0087— No.  23 20 
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arcbbishop  of  New  York,  18tt8  to  1874;  (:i)  Rev.  James  H.  Oorri- 
A.  M.,  1874  to  1888;  (4)  Rev.  WUIiatn  F.  Miiialiall,  A.  M.,  1888. 
>  those  eiiiintriit  men  we  add  iu  closing  thi^  sketcb  tlie  names  of  tUe 
ent  profeaaors  in  tLe  facaity:  (1)  R«v.  William  F.  Marshall,  A.  M., 
iUent;  (2)  Rev.  John  A.  Stafford,  S,  T.  L.,  viw-president  and  dis- 
narian;  (:i)  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Sjrnnott,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Bnglioli; 
ECev.  Henry  C.  Phelan,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Latin  and  English; 
tov.  Charles  II.  Mackee,  S.  T.  L.,  profsssdr  of  philosophy;  (€)  liev, 
■ge  Doane  O'Neill,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
atwve  clerical  professors  are  assisted  by  a  corps  of  competent  lay 
Bssors  and  tutors  in  the  varioaa  branohesof  natural  science,  mathe- 
CB,  and  music. 

le  number  of  students  in  attendance  doting  tlie  iiciidcmic  year 
-115  was  ItiU.and  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Im maculate  (Jo uueption  35. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE   STEVENS   INSTITUTE   OF  TECHNOLOGY. 


By  PresidoDt  Henry  Morton. 


The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  owes  its  existence  to  the  nmnifi- 
cence  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who,  in  his  will, 
dated  April  15, 1867,  bequeathed  a  block  of  ground  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  and  Hudson  and  Kiver  streets,  Hoboken,  and  $150,000  for  the 
(^rection  of  buildings  <<  suitable  for  the  uses  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing,'^ and  also  such  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed  (500,000,  as  his  ex- 
ecutors might  consider  necessary  for  maintaining  said  institution  of 
learning. 

Mr.  Stevens's  executors,  being  his  widow,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Stevens, 
Mr.  W.  W.  8hii>])en,  and  the  Kev.  Samuel  B.  Dod,  considered  the  entire 
sum  of  $r>(H)J)00  necessary,  and  accordingly  appropriated  it  as  an 
endowment  fund  to  this  institution,  but  the  United  States  (rovern men t 
shortly  afterwards  demanded  and  collected  about  $45,000  as  a  collateral 
inheritance  tax,  diminishing  the  endowment  by  that  amount.  Nuiiier- 
onseflbrts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  return  of  this  money  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  Government,  but  without  succress. 

In  the  early  summer  of  187(^  the  trustees,  having  obtained  a  plan  of 
building  from  a  prominent  architect  and  made  good  progress  with  \U\ 
erection,  selected  Pn)f.  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  1).  (then  occupying  the 
chair  of  rlieinistry  in  the  University  of  reniisylvania,  and  the  oftice 
of  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute),  as  president  of  the 
** institution  of  learning"  which  they  were  to  create  under  the  will  of 
Mr.  Stevens  and  a  charter  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (approved 
February  ir>,  1S70),  and  to  which  they  had  given  the  name  of  **Tlie 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology." 

During  the  summer  of  1H70  and  the  sueeeiMling  seasons  of  1870  aii<I 
1871  the  building  was  completed  and  furnished  an<l  a  faculty  selected, 
8o  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1871  all  was  ready  for  operation. 

On  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  1871,  the  Stevens  Institute 
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M.-hnology  begau  it«  active  exiBt«Dce  as  a  ^iclK>ul  of  mettbuQiial 
leering,  witli  the  rollowing  officers: 

■««i.— Mrs.  E.  A.  Steveiio,  Rev.  Samnsl  B.  Dod,  WtlUuiii  W.  Sliippen. 
nllf.—Hmij  Murlou.  I'h.  D.,  preudetit;  Alfted  U.  Mumt,  Pb.  D.,  |>rarMM>r  uf 
cb;  Li«nt.  Col.  II.  A.  Hucall,  United  SUtea  Army,  pi [>re..8(ir  «f  malhnmitHo; 
I  K.  Le«dB.  A.  M..  |irufe««or  of  obemiBtry ;  Robert  H,  TLiiratou,  (.'.  B.,  I'ruftr'iwor 
icbwiiFBl  eoKtiK'^riitK ;  Ch&rlee  W.  MaoCord,  A.  U.,  prufeaHur  uf  tuechanlol 
dk;  Charl<'H  K,  Kroeli,  A.M.,profe«M>r  or  Ungnogea;  Kuv.  Edward  Wall,  A.  U., 
Morof  belli-«-lettre8. 

aliziDg  tlie  iiecesnity  of  a  preparatory  Bchnul  of  some  sort  miiler 
»)utrol  of  tbe  iustitute,  arraiigemeDts  weri'  nmde,  cotit«niponuie- 
■  witli  the  ojitiiiiiig  of  the  iostitate,  by  which  a,  iin-paratory  sellout 
dy  in  existeuee  wa»  placetl  ander  tbe  maniigt^iiient  of  ProfesBor 
,  an  tlie  StevenH  histitate  High  Hcbool. 

iring  the  college  year  1872-73  Lieut«naDtCi>l>iUfl  Hascall  resigned 
L-coiiiit  of  ill  hetiltb,  and  Prof.  De  Volson  \Vo<«l,  C  K.,  of  the 
igun  Stuh'  t'niveriiity,  Ann  Arbor,  was  apjjoiutet]  tii  tbe  chair  of 
leniuticx  »ih1  iiiectiauicx. 

irtni;  ibes<-  sunn-  yearM,  1872-T3,  tbe  east  wing  of  the  iDBtJtule 
inc  Wits  ercoteil  and  occQpied  by  tbe  Stevens  Iimtitute  High 
ol,  wliit'li  was  removed  froiti  its  temporary  location  Ht  Sixth  luid 
len  strwts, 

l;s7.i  a  niei'iiaiiiial  laboratory  was  establislie^l  at  the  suggestiun  uf 
>HSor  Tliiu>loii  ill  connection  with  hiH  depurtnicut  of  uje<;bRni»)il 
iccriiit:.  ami  I'mlcssor  Thurston,  as  director  of  this  laboratory^ 
nrtitl  therein  MiiiuerouH  investigations  for  siientitlc  and  commas 
>iir|iosi-s.  thi-  rcsnlts  of  which  were  from  time  to  time  published  la 
Ills  eiigiiii'iTMi^  jonrnals  or  like  organs.  Considerable  additions 
:il>o  niailc  (i>  till-  marlijiicry  of  the  deimrtanunt  throngb  the  batti* 

•  if  this  iiii-i'hanii-al  laboratory. 

ii'iiig  till'  yc;ir.-  froiii  the  opening  of  the  institute  to  1876,  incluaiTe, 
,'  iiri;.'iiial  tcscanlicM  had  been  niatlc  and  published  by  various 
U-is  111  iIk'  f^Miiliy.  SI)  that  when,  in  tbe  catalogue  of  that  year,  a 
•f  the  titli-  •it'  -III  li  publications  wan  printed  it  onupicd  ten  largw 
^  Tilt'  pniiiint.'  ol  this  list,  with  additionM,  iw  new  ])ai)erB  wraa 
i-li>'<l.  »;i-  <'<<ii? .1  until  lr>7!i,  when  it  was  di  scon  tinned  in  order 

•  I  •'.I-!-  III.  hull.  Ml  I  he  ealalogue.     It  had  t'leu  ivarbcd  the  diinen* 

[<<■  ilii'  ,[i~iiiii[<'  -t'lit  to  the  L'eiiteniiial  Kxhibition  at  PbilMlel* 

.iri  r'\iii)>:)  •'•.h-i-tiiit:  of  ajipaiatiis  and  itistninicnts  of  research, 
-il ;  ill  "»  ol:>  ami  inc.c-  of  machinery,  the  work  of  stadenta, 

.  fi'i  .  >i.-ii-n.'  to  Ijll  an  ordinary  freight  car. 

;<^o  ,,',  ^i.Mitiuii  M.I-  made  to  the  I'aeiilty  of  the  instilntioii  by  the 

I    iiii.!  t  -I    i'loi,  .1, -  I-:.  KeiiliiM,  M.  Iv.  a  grailnatc  ..t  tbe  insU- 

!  -:  ..  ,1-  iii-nii.  Nil  III  e\|ieriiiieiit;il  iiici'hanics  and  Hhop  work, 
;,ii  11.  ■  I  ,.-;,,,..,, .11,.^,.  v.-ar-.r  I.ssn-,S1  the  workshops  of  the  insti- 

'.V  hi'  h  '..  ri     '  I 'I-   III  <-ii|>it'd  till-  ca>t  basement,  were  transferred 
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Originally  this  location  had  been  fitted  ap  as  a  lecture  room  for  pab- 
lie  lectures,  and  had  been  so  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  institute. 
B^ng  afterwards  little  used  for  this  purpose,  it  was  converted  into  a 
iryninasiuni,  but  in  this  shape  also  soon  ceased  to  be  utilized  to  any 
adequate  extent.  When,  therefore,  on  the  extension  of  the  institute 
course  in  the  direction  of  applied  mechanics,  it  became  very  desirable 
greatly  t4)  increase  the  workshop  facilities  of  the  institute,  ike  trustees 
willingly  accepted  a  proposition  from  President  Morton  to  alter  the 
gymnasium  by  building  galleries,  etc,  and  fit  it  up  with  steam  engines, 
machine  and  other  tools  at  his  own  expense.  This  was  done  at  an  out- 
lay of  about  $10,500,  and  the  new  workshop  was  formally  presented  to 
the  trustees  by  President  Morton  ou  the  14th  of  May,  1881. 

In  1882  another  addition  was  made  to  the  faculty  of  the  institute  by 
the  appointment  of  Prof.  A.  Kiesenberger,  M.  E.,  a  graduate  of  the 
institute  in  1876,  as  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing. 

In  1883  a  further  addition  was  made  to  the  &culty  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Clarence  A.  Garr,  assistant  engineer,  United  States  Navy, 
as  professor  of  marine  engineering  and  instructor  in  mathematics;  and 
also  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Geyer,  Ph.  D.,  as  professor  of 
applied  electricity. 

In  connection  with  this  last  apiK>intment  and  to  aicLin  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  department  of  applied  electricity,  President  Morton 
donated  to  the  institution,  for  the  purchase  of  now  api>aratus  and 
other  expenses,  something  over  $3,500,  which  sufficed  to  carry  on  this 
department  until  the  general  resources  of  the  institute  were  able  to 
supi>ort  it. 

Mr.  l)enton*s  title  was  also  changed  from  instructor  to  professor  at 
this  time. 

On  tlie  2d  of  September,  1885,  the  trustees  lost  by  death  Mr.  Wm.  W. 
Shippen,  and  some  months  afterwards  electeil  President  Morton  to  fill 
the  va(*ancy  thus  occasioned. 

In  1880  two  changes  0(*curred  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty:  Prof. 
K.  II.  Thurston  resigned  the  cliair  of  me(*hanica]  engineering,  and  wiis 
succeeded  by  Prof.  l)e  Volson  Wood,  whosi^  former  chair  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics  wtis  filled  by  tlie  apiK>intnient  theret4)  of  Prof. 
J.  Burkitt  Webb,  formerly  of  Cornell  Tniversity. 

Professor  < 'arr,  being  recalled  by  the  Navy  l>ei)artment,  also  resigned 
his  chair,  and  was  replaceil  by  Pn)f.  William  H.  Bristol,  M.  E.,  a 
graduate  of  the  institute  in  1S84,  who  was  api>ointed  instrnctor  in 
mathematics. 

In  1887  the  trustees  deci(le<l  Uy  increase  their  number  by  electing  an 
additional  trustee  from  among  the  alumni  of  the  institute,  such 
alumtnis  trustee  to  be  selecteil  Arom  two  or  more  who  should  l>e  nomi- 
nated by  tilt*  alumni  assiK*iati(m  of  the  institute. 

In  ac<M>r(iancc  with  thin  plan,  Mr.  A.  P.  Trautwein,  M.  E.,  of  the 
class  of  1870,  was  duly  elected  a  trustee  October  1:^,  1887. 
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-iug  tbe  KuiDtiier  and  fall  of  18ST  »nd  winter  of  18HS  u  new  buiUl- 
»s  erectetl  at  a  cost  of  tiiO,000  for  the  acootnodatKiii  ol'  tbe  high 
I,  and  it  wa«  oucn[>ied  after  the  liladter  holidays  ol'  1H.S8. 
Ting  the  summer  uf  1888  the  wing  formerly  occupied  by  the  high 

I  watj  fitted  up  on  it»  first  aud  second  floors  as  :iu  electrical  l»b- 
7  and  lecture  room  respectively,  and  on  its  third  tloor  aa  a 
>matical  laboratory  aud  lecture  room. 

«nsive  chaoses  were  alao  made  iu  other  places  of  the  building, 
for  example,  as  (hose  to  increase  its  security  f^ainst  fii-e  by  th« 
on  of  four  *-](arty  walls,"  iron-plated  doors,  and  the  like^  almi 
alterations  and  additions  such  w  tbe  rearrangement  of  caKes  and 
i  in  the  lilmiry,  tlio  erection  of  a  eet  of  post-office  boxes,  etc. 
1887  other  additions  were  made  to  the  faculty  by  the  a])}N)int- 
of  Prof.  Tliomas  It.  Stillmau,  Ph.  D.,  to  the  obair  ul'  analytical 
stry,  and  by  the  ap[M>intmeDt  of  Prof.  D.  8.  .lacobua,  M.  K., 
ilnate  of  the  institute  iu  1884,  as  instruct^ir  in  experimental 
inicH  and  shopwork. 

I88rs  the  (itli-s  iif  MestirH.  Rieseubcrger,  Bristol,  ami  .lacdbus  wpi-e 
;ei|  from  "iiislrni-lor"  to  "assistant  jtrofessor." 
leu'  I'liair  »-:k.s  also  establislie<l  under  the  title  ol'  engineering 
ice,  iind  tlie  sum  ol'  ^111,000  was  donatetl  to  the  tiuslees  by  Pivni- 
Mdi  ton  as  a  tirst  installuient  toward  the  endowment  of  the  aamf. 
Oiiieinan  Sellers.  K.  !>.,  was  eleeteil  to  this  cbaii',  anil  deliv«n*d 
St  course  <it'  lectures  during  the  fall  of  188'.;. 

IK'.rj  President  Murtun  placeil  iu  the  hands  of  Ilie  IrustceK  IIk- 
>f  ^2(),0CH)  a"  a  Ini'lhcr  endowment  ol'  tlie  cliair  of  engineering 
ce,  and  in  llie  ^alMe  year  tlie  Iward  o(  tiusU-'cs  was  eidargeil  by 
ection  ot'  ilje  ii>lluitin^  gentlemen:  Mr.  Andrew  (Carnegie,  A.  (!. 
direys.  M.  I'...  (  liarles  Maedonald,  C.  K.,  Uou.  A.  T.  McUill, 
■clliir  uf  New  .I.TM-y.  and  Mr.  Kdwin  A.  Stevens. 
ivt  t  tlie  iiumlier  ol  ;iliimni  triiNtees  was  increased  to  three, 
-iii^  .Inly  :inil  Aii^'iist  ol'  lS<t3  a  new  Iniilding  was  added  to  tlie 
ite  -ti  Ni  tuic.~.  acciimiiKHlatint;  the  dynaino  niacldnes  and  motora 
•  i-Ii-cIiicmI  •li'|tikrimeiit  'in  its  ground  lloor  and  giving  a  larue 
kh.iii  aii<l  oflicc  liii  llie  ili-|iartiiient  of  languages  on  its  second 
I  )i--  ~h<>|<  -alli  i>  It  as  iilsi  I  (Mill  verted  into  a  lomjilete  second  HimU', 

II  1 1  \>>  I-  ,i:  i.iii^'><l  .1  CI.I-.S  riHim  and  nlliceH  lor  the  de|iartnient  of 
-.1  Till'.  Ii.iiio  -  .m.i  ,1  wm..hv..rliin>.'  shop. 

-.    ii,.l  ..-li.'r  .ilr.-i.iiiiiiis  letnlereil  it  possible  to  divide  the  clasaeti 

^..  -.,  rj,.r,-    -r,  .1-  r.i  .l.iiil.li'  tlie  ellicieiil  cap^icity  .if  tlie  institutes 

::  I-.  .i:»-iit    .i>  ;»'i  cent  iit'  tlh'  well  prepared  a)>plicaQt8  had 

<l''.r|M],iiii-i,T  .,[  rhc  conisf  III'  jnsi  ruction  at  I  lie  iiistitnte  during 
,.iii.  I  .  cntiii ;,  ■  1  It-  cMslcnci'  niay  be  iippieciated,  among  other 
-,  iiy  a  .  ■■:ii|.  n  -■n  ■■!  \t-  li-t  of  liii^leesaiiil  latnity.as  it  ap|tear;« 
..i;  allelic  loi    I  VI...  witli  that  given  at  the  oiieuing  of  this  sketch.* 
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Trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Stevens  lustatute  of  Technology,  1895, 
are  as  follows : 

Board  of  tnigtee$, — S.  B.  Dod,  president;  Andrew  Carnegie,  vice-preeident;  Henry 
Morton,  Ph.  D.,  Heoretary;  E.  A.  Stevens,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  New  York  City;  Mr.  S.  fi.  Dod,  Hoboken;  Mr.  William 
Hewitt,  M.  E.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Humphreys,  M.  E.,  Philadelphia, 
Pn. ;  Hon.  Alexander  T.  MoOill,  Jersey  City,  Chancellor  of  New  Jersey ;  Mr.  Charles 
MacDonald,  C.  £.,  New  York  City;  President  Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  Hoboken;  Mr. 
£.  A.  Stevens,  Hoboken;  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  Hoboken;  Edward  B.  Wall,  M.  E., 
PitUburg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  AlA^  R.  Wolff,  M.  £.,  New  York  City. 

Fao»/l^.~Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  president;  Alfired  M.  Mftyer,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
physics;  I'e  Volson  Wood,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  proftssor  of  mechanical  engineering; 
J.  Burkitt  Webb,  C.  £.,  profossor  of  mathematics  and  mechanics;  Chsrles  W.  Mac- 
Cord,  A.  M.,  So.  D.,  professor  of  mechanical  drawing;  Albert  R.  Leeds,  Ph.  D., 
professor  «>f  chemistry ;  Charles  F.  Krceh,  A.  M.,  professor  of  languages ;  Rev.  Edward 
W*all,  A.M.,  professor  of  belles  lettres;  Coleman  Sellers,  E.  D.,  professor  of  engineer- 
ing practice ;  James  E.  Denton,  M.  E.,  professor  of  ex]>erimental  mechanics  and  shop- 
work  ;  Williaun  E.  Oeyer,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  applied  electricity;  Thomas  B.  StiUman, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry ;  Adam  Riesenberger,  M.  E.,  assistant  profiss- 
sor  of  mechanical  drawing;  William  H.  Bristol,  M.  E.,  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; D.  S.  Jacobus,  M.  E.,  assistant  professor  of  experimental  roeohanios  and  shop- 
work  ;  Samuel  D.  Gray  don,  M.  E.,  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  drawing;  Robert 
M.  Anderson,  M.  E.,  assistant  professor  of  applied  mathematics;  George  L.  Manning, 
M.  E.,  ossifltunt  professor  of  physicH  and  chemistry;  Albert  R.  Lawton,  A.  M., 
instructor  in  lan^^uuges;  F.  D.  Fumian,  M.  E.,  assistant  in  mechanical  drawing;  Hor- 
ace 8.  Verley,  assifttant  in  applied  electricity;  Matthew  Lackland,  instrncting 
mechanic  in  workshoim. 

Ah  to  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  course  of  instruction  provided  in 
the  institute  and  the  results  attained,  it  will  sat!ice  to  (|Uote  what  was 
said  on  tliese  subjects  by  President  Morton  at  the  presentation  of  the 
workslioi)  to  the  trustees,  and  to  add  that  time  and  experience  have 
thoroughly  indorsed  all  that  was  there  stated. 

Tlie  passage  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

Our  «)hjert  always  has  been  aud  is  to  grMluate,  not  jonmeymen  mechanics,  bnt 
niecliuiiical  eii^iiiet'n,  and  the  long  list  of  onr  grailuates  now  occupying  high  posi- 
fioiiH  of  respouHihility  in  the  various  machine  shops  of  tlie  country  l>ears  abundant 
witneMH  to  our  sut'resrt  in  th<)  past.  For  the  future  we  have  no  idea  of  allf»wing  onr 
worlisliop  counM*  in  any  way  to  displace  tlie  invaluable  instructions  of  the  other 
dfpurtnuMitM,  l>ut  on  the  contrary  we  intend  that  it  shall  render  them  only  more 
elticient  by  making  closer  their  rt^lations  to  what  every  student  sees  to  be  the  ohji*ct 
fif  Ills  course  liere,  namely,  the  acf|uin*ment  of  the  various  and  extensive  knowl- 
edf;e— Hcicntitic.  matliematicul,  and  practical — which  will  enable  him  to  grapple 
succeMMfull\  with  the  vast  and  ditlicult  problems  daily  presented  to  the  mechanical 
engineer. 

T(»  maMt4>r  Mich  probleiiiH  he  must  not  only  tx*  pra<'tica11y  familiar  with  the  opi-ra- 
tiou  of  maihiiic  and  oth«T  t(»olM,  the  process  of  molding:  :tud  forf^ing  metal.n  and  the 
like,  but  he  iiiiiMi  aNo  be  aide  to  undt'rstaii«l  at  a  glance  the  ideai«  «»f  others  as 
eiprcHHid  ill  'liifchaiiical  drawiiipi,"  and  evpress  his  t>wn  ideas  accurately  in  the 
same  way. 

lie  mii'*t  alH4>  have  a  complete  mastery  of  all  mathematical  proccHses  available  f«ir 
call  iilatin^  tlie  action  of  forecs,  distrihution  of  straiiis.  traustbnuati4>nH  of  energy, 
and  the  like. 
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ust  likewine  liuvr  u  lur^n  acquaintance  with  the  vast  lioiiy  nf  recorded  pxpp- 

ftnd   logical   dmliiction   from   the   nBme,  which  ouiiBtitiites  tlio   ttuieucB  of 

licnl  engini-eriiif;. 

net  alno  hk^  e  Hucli  u  knowledge  of  the  facta  aud  laws  uf  physliw  nnd  ohrniUtr.v 

enulile  biiu  to  rniploy  the  forces  of  nature  here  indiuiilod  fur  hii  )>ur)>i)««a 

>id  tbeir  inimic^il  iuKaencea. 

kgaiii,  br  niiiHt  Ii:lvi>  aocb  a  knowledge  of  modeni  Inimusgi's  Knd  <if  hiotnry, 

ire.  and  the  other  clempots  of  social  cnltnre  m  *iil  lit  lilin  to  tiaeociutK  ■>» 

■t  eiiiialiTy  with  other  educated  man. 

y,  bnt  not  leaHt,  lie  mtiit  have  Huoh  knowledge  c-i'  llic  lliiiiacinl  relations  of 

ject,  the  roBt  of  liibor  and  material,  the  relative  ei'oiiuiii}'  of  voriiiiiH  prooMdea 

I  likr,  as  will  >'nalil<>  him  to  choose  jodicioiisly  in  Hplcutinj;  uii  oiitlit  fkir  kny 

deal  CHtaliliiihiiK'nt  iitid  estimate  accarately  as  to  its  roat, 

w(MKlvut8  iureom|iaDying  this  article  illiislriite  nouie  nt  the 
ex  of  tli<-  iiistitutf.  One  fl^re  gives  abLni's-eye  view  of  tlie  itieti- 
iiildincH  mill  siirroiindings.  The  main  bniiiling  fiuva  toward  tbe 
Its  baKfiiifut  is  occupied  by  a  portiori  i>f  tlimti-paitineut  of 
mental  meitiaiiirti  mid  shopwork  In  the  vai ions  amiugemeiits of 
^K  ami  niacliiiiery  Involved  in  the  course  of  cxiit'i-imenttil  mechan- 
iivre  are  fonml  steam,  hot  air,  and  gas  fiis'njes.,  pumps,  dyiia- 
lers.  injiTtiirs.  (Miorimeters,  eondenners,  tiin  blowers,  water 
«.  nil  testers,  atxl  iittiitcrdus  other  pieces  i<l'  itpparatiis.  or  rather 
luTj,  iis*'d  ill  tlie  i-\pn'i»ew  of  this  (wnrse. 

till-  liiHt  lliiiir,  tin;  uast  or  right  end  of  the  mam  btiildliif*  It 
uti  by  thi-  iihvsi.al  laboratory,  the  west  I'ln!  by  the  library,  aiitl 
ntral  piirtioii  liy  tlie  ollices  of  the  jtresideiil  iind  treasurer,  lliu 
1  Ihior  has  tn  tin-  <-,uit  the  lecture  rooms  iiiid  Htiidies  of  the  pro- 
s  of  physics  iiml  clieniistry,  and  to  the  we>.t  the  lectni^  roorom  of 
ofi'Hsors  •>r  en;;ini'criti^  and  mathematics.  The  third  door  of  tbe 
main  bnildiiic  is  oi-enple<l  by  tbe  department  of  drawiug. 

wing  to  till-  IV. -t  I  left  side  of  picture)  la  occui>icdon  all  it*  foor 
by  till'  il.-|.ariiii.>iit  <)f  chemistry.  The  corres|Hinding  wing  to  tlw 
;  iHrii|iifii  ii_v  ilii-  i-lci-tric  department  on  its  lower  lloors  and  on 

IM-i    1I11..1    aiii'iiii I^itcs  the  department  with  om- leclnre  room 

r..le-s.ii'-  stmly. 

I'l-iitr.il  uui;:  ;ii  •oriiiiiodab'H  in  jiart  the  department  of  expert 
I  iiK'i'li.iiin'^  .ukI  -liop  work,  with  shops,  foiitidry,  leetiii-e  rooDM, 
D.lii--  u.t  li,.-  ].t..i.-si.rs..r  this  department. 

I.-  :-  .,[-..  I,..'  v,-.-i,  tills  ■■eiitral  winfi  and  tlie  eii-i  wiiitt  >»  btiihllng 
.  -1<>M<"-.  ih<'  ]:-w-\-  .in'omtiimlatiii^'  in  part  rlie  department  of 
.1  .1..  tr;.  !;■,  .r..i  tlie  '.tli.-j-  divine  a  lc<'Tiire  ro-im  and  shnly  t« 
.■IMrfJii.-;.:  ..t  I  1:1-11, i-e,.  The  lariie  building  bark  of  the  east 
.,  :■•■  S;ev  -  -' linnl.  aei-ornmodiitlhg  over --'ill  students,  and  ill 
.■■  ptiii  -- r  ''■■111-  litiriM,  who  is  also  its  dlreetor.  receives  bis 

■.■lull-..:   -h.    ]. 1. Hire  IS  seen  the  Hiidsiiri  IJiver  with  New  York 

!--    !.'!'. .'    ^'I'Pti'.  Willie   the  hill  til  tl rtlieasr  iif  the  liisti- 

-  ..■.II    ...i    ■..    !■■■    |..niii.r  n-siijem f   lOdwin    A.  St«'vens,  the 

■  ■■  t    ■    ir.-i  riir.-,       flie  ■illii-r  vh-ws.  with  tlifir descriptive  titles, 


Chapter  XIII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  LOCATED  AT 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


By  Rev.  E.  T.  Corwin,  D.  D. 


The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Charch  in  America 
located  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  sine-e  1810,  was  virtually  begun  by 
the  election  of  Bev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  as  professor  of  divinity  in 
17S4.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dutch  colonists  had  a  high  regard  for 
religion  and  education,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  colonial  i>eriod 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  ministers. 
For  more  than  a  century  after  the  first  settlement  almost  all  the  min- 
isters came  from  Holland.  Most  of  these  were  graduates  of  the  great 
universities  in  the  Fatherland  or  other  parts  of  Euro|>e.  In  course  of 
time  a  few  youn;:  men  went  to  Europe  for  education  and  ordination, 
but  these  only  numbered  about  a  do/en  up  to  the  time  of  the  devolu- 
tion. One  minister  then  also  served  at  least  three  churches.  The 
necessity  of  an  educational  institution  in  America,  therefore,  became 
more  obvious  with  every  decade.  In  1747  an  association  was  formed, 
called  the  Coetus,  one  of  whose  duties  was  to  examine  and  ordain 
young  men  who  had  obtained  some  sort  of  an  education  by  private 
study,  but  in  each  case  special  consent  had  to  be  obtained  from  the 
classis  of  Amsterdam.  This  was  not  only  a  burdensome  routine  in 
itself,  but  th«*  plan  also  did  not  work  satisfactorily.  Only  tive  men 
wereordaiiuHl  by  this  body  in  six  years.  In  1753,  therefore,  the  C<H*tus 
assumed  inde|>endence  and  changed  itself  into  a  classis  and  exercised 
for  itself  all  ecclesiastical  i)owers;  but  this  classis  was  able  to  ordain 
only  nine  young  nnMi  in  sixteen  years  (1754-1''70).  Hut,  in  connection 
with  the  assumption  of  indei>enden(*e  by  the  Goetus,  a  secession  took 
place  from  tiiat  Ixnly,  which  called  itself  the  Conferentie,  and  this  party 
sought  to  secure  a  professorship  of  divinity  in  King*s  (now  ('olumbia) 
College,  wiiich  was  just  about  to  be  chartere<l.  Hut  as  this  institution 
was  to  he  under  F^piscopal  control,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  church 
repudiated  this  scheme  and  the  Coetus  party  obtainiHi  a  charter  for 
Queen's  (JoJJege  in  New  Jersey  in  17<R».     This  was  to  l>e  for  the  benefit 
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I>uU;U  Ohurdi  exclusively,  but,  tliid  plau  snou  apiieariug  to  be 
Htricted,  a  uuw  charter  was  obtsiuecl  iu  1770  of  a  more  liberal 
;ter,  and  the  location  of  this  iuBtitation  was  liually  fixiMl  at  Xew 
wick,  N.  J.  While  it  yras  to  be  a  general  cullcgiatB  iiistitation, 
lef  design,  according  to  its  charter,  was  t)  train  up  a  iniuistry 
i  Dutch  (Jburch,  but  the  Bevolation  delaytnl  tliu  dcvelopmeut  of 
■se  piaws.  At  ita  close  in  1784  the  provisional  syntKi  then  exist- 
liich  hail  1>eeii  constituted  in  1771  by  a  union  of  the  OoetUH  and 
uiferentie,  and  which  had  (1771-1784)  ordainml  only  thirt«eii  men, 
iig  both  King's  and  Queeu's  colleges,  elected  Hev.  Dr.  .lohn  H. 
rston  to  be  proreitsor  of  divinity  in  the  chOM'li  at  large  and  Rev, 
ermau  Meyer  Ui  be  professor  of  the  Biblical  langiiagett. 

tbe  |>overty  of  tlie  country  afl«r  the  war  proveutcd  tht>  Hec^urlug 
lowinents.  Itopeated  efforts  were  therefore  made  by  Queen's  Ool- 
>  induce  the  synod  to  unite  tbeir  tbeologiciLl  [>mfes8or8hip  with 
uslitntion,  but  a  i|uarter  of  a  century  etapseil  before  saocess 
<h1  their  i-ffortH.  Proof  17S9  until  1810  Dr.  Livingston,  retaining 
)ti<irshi]i  in  the  rnllegiate  church  of  New  Ynrk,  taught  tlieological 
lis  ^nitnitiinsly.     As  a  matter  of  convenifini'e  to  stndentn,  other 

lerM  also,  from  ti lo  time,  were  apiJointwi  professorB  in  various 

lies  to  a-^sist  ill  ti-ai-hiiig,  but  all  students  vrcro  rei|uir<>d  tlnally  to 
uiiincil  by  Dr.  Livingston  and  receive  a  te-*tiinoniaI  from  bJm  to 
!  tbcui  to  ask  for  aiL  eNaminatioii  for  liceusnrc.  About  W»  were 
traduated.  ITS-i-lSlu. 

';;eiiiTal  >yn<Hl  tin  ally  iiccepted  tbe  overtures  from  Queen's  College 
te  their  proles-iorihip  with  that  institution,  and  in  1HII7  a  etweiiaiit 
ritere<l  into  in  wliiili  it  was  agreed  tlmt  the  trustees  would  oom- 
lie  literary  iriten-sls  of  the  collego  with  the  |iroiDotiiiii  of  au  Able 
try  for  thr   hnii'li  Church;   that  the  funds  which  tbe  tnUtCM 

raisi-  in  i!i<-  StaTi-  nf  New  York  should  be  an  endowment  for  tbA 

s  |>rofe-s<>i  rii'  tlit-cilogy.  as  well  as  fur  the  usststuuco  of  needy 
ni>  i>r<-|>arii>i:  ini  tin'  ministry;  that  certain  moneys raiaed  bytlM 

111  IJ*"!'.  -liniiM  ln'  tiati-^ferreil  to  this  emiowmcnt  fund,  known 
1.1  I M-^  .I- 111.-  )in.!.-<s.iri:il  fund, ami  wliicli  was  to  beadniiniittflred 
.  nii-t--.  '      riir  iiiL-(ees  also  agreed  always  t"  cull  as  their  pro- 

i.f  [tiii.l.i-_\  -m-li    inolessi.r  as  slmuld  be  dei-tvi!  by  the  general 

..iiLiI  tliar  till-  |..'iman<'rit  professorship  should  be  located  at  New 
.Mil  k.  N,  -T.;  tli.it  -.lid  jirofessiirslionld  rem<)ve  tii  New  Brunawiclt 
.1.  .1-  '1...  .  ..n.|iii..u  ..I'  111*-  pnite.ssorial  fuii<l  warranted  it. and  that 

pi  ■■!  -iiiH-1  .III'  iiiii'iii-i  stiorild  be  apjioititeii  by  the  general  nynod 
l-iii.Nr-ii    Hii'    1  ri.-.plii;jiral    jn-trllrtnui,  lo  assist   the   professor  in 

-III;:    111' ii-i'   ■■{    -tmlie-..   to  evumine  students,  and   if  their 

iii.ii.i'ti-  ■•.•■u  -.it,-r,iii'ii,\  to  srraiit  thenM-ertilicatesentitliiig  them 
.  .1  .  l.,-~i-  :..  ■  '.i:iiMt.  tlii'iii  1<ii  liiensiire.  'I'lie  .lyiioil  also  agreed 
-:-:  ;'i<<^  I'iiiLi:  . I  -ml. ilili-  library  and    in    t he  erectiiin  of  a  tbeo- 
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Fonda  were  collected  to  each  an  amomit  by  February,  1810,  as  war* 
ranted  the  trustees  in  ealling  Dr.  Livingston  to  the  preaidency  of  the 
eoUegeand  to  be  theological  professor  therein.  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber he  removed  to  New  Branswick  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  and 
liegan  his  labors  with  a  class  of  five  students.  The  cost  of  the  hall| 
which  was  begnn  in  1800,  and  a  financial  crisis  just  at  thin  timCi 
delayed  the  success  of  the  endowment,  and  the  professor  was  but  par- 
tially and  irregularly  paid.  He  secured,  however,  in  1814,  from  his 
friend,  Uev.  Elias  Van  Bunschoten,  the  gift  of  a  fund,  which  ulti- 
mately  amounted  to  about  $20,000,  to  help  needy  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  Although  bdonging  to  the  general  qrnod,  this  fund 
was  placed  iu  the  hands  of  the  college  trustees,  as  the  synod  was  not 
then  incorporated.  It  is  still  administered  by  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege. This  fund  was  the  beginning  of  the  educational  fhnds  of  the 
church  for  helping  needy  students  having  the  ministry  in  view.  Many 
other  gifts  have  since  been  received  and  scholaarships  founded  for  this 
purpose.  TlietKc  are  now  held  either  by  Butgers  OoUege,  or  the  gen- 
eral synod,  or  the  board  of  education,  which  was  founded  in  1828  and 
incorporated  in  1869,  and  now  amount  to  about  $250,000.  A  plan  of 
the  theological  school  was  adopted  in  1812  relating  to  the  powers  of 
general  synod,  of  the  board  of  superintendents,  the  duties  of  profess- 
ors, of  students,  the  time  and  course  of  studies,  etc.  This  plan  was 
revised  in  1828,  elaborated  in  reference  to  the  department  of  didactic 
theology  in  1841,  and  entirely  rewritten  in  1888,  adapting  it  to  the 
enlarged  conditions  of  the  institutions. 

Tbe  embarrassment  which  occurred  in  reference  to  the  endowment 
soon  after  Dr.  Livingston's  removal  to  New  Brunswick  was  partly  met 
by  the  promise  of  the  church  of  Albany  iu  1814  to  give  $750  per  year 
for  six  years  and  of  the  church  of  New  Brunswick  to  give  $200  per 
year  for  the  same  period.  Collections  were  also  taken  up  in  the 
churches  for  several  years  for  the  same  object.  Upon  the  strength  of 
these  promises  Rev.  Dr.  John  Schureman  was  elected  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  church  government,  and  pastoral  duties  in  1815, 
but  in  three  years  he  was  cut  off  by  death.  In  1819  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Ludlow  was  elected  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  but  in  four  years  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  still  continuing 
financial  embarrassments. 

From  181G  to  182.>  the  college  exercises  were  suspended  for  the  same 
reasons.  There  was  also  considerable  difiiculty  between  the  college 
trustees  and  the  general  synod  in  a4justing  the  cost  of  the  hall  and 
tbe  balance  of  the  professorial  fund.  In  1815,  therefore,  the  synod 
began  t4)  raise  what  they  called  a  i)ermanent  fund,  and  in  1819  the 
general  synod  was  incorporated.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Livingston,  who  had 
been  receiving  very  little  compensation  for  his  services,  earnestly 
pleaded  for  the  {lermanent  endowment  of  the  theological  professorships. 
An  elder  now  asserted  that  a  second  professorship  could  be  endowed 
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I  liumlretl  KiibHcrt[>tioiis  of  (360  eauh  in  the  chiircheH  of  New 
,  New  York  City,  and  Ixtn^  Ifllaod.  Cominittpe«  wore  acimnl- 
,pji<>inu-(l,  and  in  I8'J3  tUey  produced  siibsi'riptioiiH  aiuoiiiiting 
.tiirt.  On  tUe  strenf^li  of  this  (altbon^h  the  money  was  not  yi't 
h1)  Kev.  Dr.  John  De  Witt  was  at  once  eU^teil  :is  Dr.  Ludlow's 
tor.  But  tlie  particular  syaod  of  Albany  wa^  not  to  be  outdone 
particular  synod  of  New  ¥ork.  The  next  year  they  sent  in  » 
ptioii  list  of  1^20,715  for  a  third  profeswrship.  While  thesu 
i  were  in  course  of  collectioD,  and  to  meet  present  euifrgencifx, 
llegiate  t'burch,  of  New  York,  promised  $1,7IH)  {leryeiu- for  threo 
irtiich  was  also  continued  for  a  fomth  yoiw.  l>r.  LivinKstou  hail 
u  see  the  institution  fairly  endowed,  iivcording  to  the  views  of 
ly.  He  died  on  .Ianuary20, 1826,  79  ynars  of  age. 
Dr.  Philip  Milledoler  soon  succeeded  iiini,  serving  in  the  chair 
u-tie  the^ilogy  for  sixteen  years,  re.sig[ijng  in  1S41.     Rev,  Dr. 

I  WoodhutI  was  ulso  elected  in  1825  to  tlu^  chair  of  ecelesiuatioAl 
,  church  government,  and  pastoral  tfaet>lo)ry,  but  he  died  during 
lowing  .year,  iind  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  S.  Oannuri  snceeeded  him. 
veil  thechurcli  in  that  chair  for  twenty-six  years,  182)V1«52.  Dr. 
tt  (li4-<l  afliT  ('tt;lii  years  of  service,  in  \>^\,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
Mi-< .'lei land  succt-etled  him,  occupying  the  chair  of  Biblical  Itler- 
roni  IftCJ  to  18.^1. 

linancial  n-lationH  between  the  general  wynod  and  the  trnsteeii 
■en's  College  wt'ie  linally  adjusted  by  the  transfer  of  the  college 
ty  to  the  general  synotl  and  the  paymrnt  uf  (4,l>00  by  the  ayncMl 

trustees.  This  wsis  in  liS2.">.  The  colh-ge  was  now  reoiiened 
tilt'  name  uf  l!u(;;ers.  and  a  covenant  wa.s  entered  into  between 
iieral  syniM]  ami  tlie  trustees,  in  which  the  synod  agreed  to  allow 
istet-s  Kui-h  parts  of  the  hall  (now  known  as  Queentt  building)  as 

lie  neitT<«aiy  tiir  llic  exercises  of  the  ollege,  while  the  thcolog- 
i>re-.<uir-  were  t->  inrt'orni  such  duties  in  the  college  as  the  synod 

ilet-nj  Ih-sI   <Ml<'<ila(«'d  to  promote  the  [iintnal  int«- rests  of  liotli 

IlKllS. 

<i'.'  ilii->  i-oveiiaiiT  was  amended,  proviiliug  that  no  theological 

x-i  -I I<l  lull  Miti-1  lie  president  nl*  the  eollege,  urging  also  the 

ii>  i>t  ]>i  III'  r  li.iirmiriy  between  the  twn  inslilntioiiH,  and  engMg- 
It  rii.'  iIii'.Imjii  il  piolt'ssors  should  preach  in  the  college  chapel 
nil.  -  in  ti:rri       1  he  tuiliiin  fees  nfthe  professors  were  also  to  be 

II  tl.  ..ii:  111  Ml.-  .■.|iii  .itmiial  funds  of  the  church,  if  iieL-essary,  uiul 
•  1  it.iii  il].  In:  .i-  |..-i  Miitleil.  fhe  syniMi  was  also  brought  under 
I.;,. '.XL. 11-  I..  ..li..^^  il  .■.■i-tain 
..■ni-.-.,iii,l  rh.-  .>ii,«l 


itaiii  amount  of  room  i 

in  the  hall  for  ool- 

lU"  agn-^ii  not  to  sell  n 

>r  lease  the  college 

"t  the  tnislofs. 

irtlier  amendeil.  the  syi 

iimI  <;onimitting  to 

II  of  the  .-ollege  profess 

ors  and  the  entire 

!«  of  the  college;  but  the  theologioat 
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professors  were  requested  for  the  present  to  continae  their  services  in 
the  college,  so  far  as  they  coald  without  interfering  with  their  duties 
in  the  seminary.  Tuition  fees  were  still  to  be  allowed  for  beneficiaries 
in  the  college  from  the  educational  funds  of  the  church.  In  1828  the 
bahmce  of  the  old  professorial  fund  held  by  the  trustees  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  synod. 

Out  of  the  sums  subscribed  for  the  second  and  third  professorships 
in  1823  and  1824,  amounting  to  $53,390,  only  about  $41,000  was  finally 
realized,  and  $7,000  of  this  amount  was  used  for  the  liquidation  of 
debts.  In  1835  only  about  $34,000  had  been  added  to  the  permanent 
fund.  Another  effort  was  now  made  to  increase  the  endowment,  and 
$41,083  was  raised,  but  $7,000  was  again  needed  for  arrearages  and 
other  debts,  leaving  again  about  $34,0(K)  to  be  added  to  the  permanent 
fund. 

In  1841,  upon  Dr.  Milledoler* .%  resignation,  liev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Van 
Vranken  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  filled  the  chair  of  didactic 
theology  for  twenty  years,  dying  in  1861,  when  Kev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Berg 
was  chosen  in  his  place.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  ten  years.  Kev. 
Dr.  William  H.  Campbell  succeeded  Dr.  McClelland  in  the  chair  of 
Hiblical  literature  in  1851.  Dr.  Campbell  resigned  in  1803  to  become 
president  of  Rutgers  College.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ludlow  now  a  second 
time  became  a  professor  in  the  institution,  succeeding  Dr.  Cannon  in 
ls52  in  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  in  five  years  he  died. 

Meantime,  in  1854,  a  movement  was  started  at  Dr.  CampbelKs  sug- 
gestion to  secure  a  separate  theological  hall  for  the  seminary,  although 
the  synod  still  owned  the  college  building.  This  finally  resulted,  in 
18545,  in  tlie  erection  of  the  Peter  llertzog  Theological  Hall  by  Mrs. 
Anna  llertzog,  of  Philadelphia,  at  an  expense  of  $30,7(M).  Ten  years 
later  her  will  gave  tiie  synod  J?1(),(KM)  to  keep  the  hall  in  goml  repair. 
The  plot  ujK)!!  which  it  was  erected,  about  <>  acres  in  extent,  was  chiefly 
the  gift  of  Messrs.  Neilson,  Bishop,  and  Dayton,  of  New  Brunswick. 

On  lu'couut  of  these  changes  the  syno<l,  in  18454,  reconveyed  the  col- 
lege property  to  the  trustees  for  the  nominal  sum  of  ^12,0(K),  and  the 
union  of  tlie  two  institntions,  begun  by  the  covenant  of  1807,  was 
finally  dissolved.  The  theologicjil  professors  were  s<M)n  released  from 
all  further  duties  in  the  college,  though  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  they 
have  generally  continued  to  prea<'h  in  t lie  college  chapel  on  Sundays. 

With  the  death  of  Dr.  Ludlow,  in  1857,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Wood- 
bridge  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  department  of  e<;clesiastical 
history,  an<l,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  service,  yet  remains  the 
honoreil  incumbent.  In  1845.*^  Rev.  Dr.  John  De  Witt  (son  of  the  former 
Professor  De  Witt)  su<-ceeded  Dr.  Campl>ell  in  the  chair  of  Biblical 
literature. 

With  tiie  ertM-tion  of  llertzog  Hall  the  seminary  started  out  on  a 
new  dep;irture.  As  early  sis  iS."»7  the  expedien<*y  of  ap|N>inting  a  pro- 
fessor of  rhetori<*  and   pastoral  theology  was  considere<l,  but  it  was 
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It  tliis  could  not  be  done  by  detailetl  solicitation,  but  miut  ) 
y  Bomv  weiiltliy  individual.  8peoi»I  le^'turers  yt^rv  (.■uptgHd  fl 
I  lime.  A  staiidiii);  committae  on  tlii>  |iro]iorly,  coumstint;  of  tlie 
professors  and  tbree  others,  was  now  ikppoiiittid,  which  was  aiKo 
he  synod's  committee  to  seek  to  iuereaHe  the  endowment.  Hev. 
eholas  K,  Smith  now  offered  t40,()0t>  as  an  addition  to  the  per- 
t  fund  if  the  (^hurch  would  raise  tbo  same  amount  to  endow  :i 
|iroressorsbi[>  of  pastoral  theolo^  and  sauretl  rhtitorii-.     About 

0  was  soon  subscribed  toward  the  enlargemt^nt  of  tliu  iiermaiient 
Aid  i>r.  Smitli  t;ave  his  bond  for  t4(>,0(H),  and  the  ayniHl  of  MiOT, 

1  ICev.  Dr.  David  I>.  Demarest  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and 
rhetoric,  who  still  honorably  fills  this  ollice.     Ur.  ^mirh  paid  the 

It  on  bis  bond  for  a  couple  of  yenrs,  when  tlnaiiciHl  embarraMi- 
com|>ene<)  him  to  ask  the  synod  to  n^<leii»v  him  frum  the  obliga- 
This  wuK  done,  hut  his  kind  offer  hiwl  siHrurcd  from  the  chun-b 
O.lMNt  above  alluded  to,  and  with  llO.lKHl  of  this  amount,  and  the 
II  received  for  the  transfer  of  thecollege  i>ro|H'rly  back  to  the  trus- 
:;si<lt'iit'i's  for  the  professofs  began  to  be  built  in  the  plot  contaiii- 
ert/oK  Hall.  The  gift  of  l>r.  Smith,  tbougli  it  faile^l.  stiu-tfd  a 
F^velopriieni  in  the  endowment  of  the  institution. 
'^H'l  tlu'  lUenttv  reiiuested  to  be  relieved  of  the  oarv  of  the  prop 
ikI  the  raisiii);  i>l  money,  whivh  their  [Ktsitiou  in  the  sttuidiujf 
llei-  h;ul  reipiired  of  them.  The  »ynod  at  tirsl  ri^fdsetl,  but  Iti 
i|Kiti  renewitl  iil  ilieir  rtMiuest,  modillcvl  the  constitution  of  thv 
Itt'c  so  that  ii  slioiihl  lonsist  of  tvu  members  (reduced  in  I8(l!> 
>.  only  one  of  »h<irn  should  be  a  membtT  of  the  fiU'uUy.  They 
inthori/ed  to  jp|Hiint  a  financial  agent.  They  at  once  renolvMl 
if  an  etV.irt  to  i:iise  $1U0,U(>().  Kev.  Dr.  James  A.  II.  OorneJl  wax 
hihI  liriaiii-ial  ii^'eiit,  and  held  the oflice  for  four  years— lS«»-18ra. 

i>n  <ilit^(i I  :■  -iihseription  from  James  Suydam  for  t-10,0011  to 

tlifi-hiiir 'it'tliil.ii'tic  ilieoloi;y.  In  a  muple of  yearH  he  increaaed 
kIou  iiient  til  ^iii).(HH),  in  viow  of  the  fact  of  the  probable  election 
of  Ki'v.  Ur.  .\1>r:ii]i  It.  Yhh  Zandt,  his  old  tViend  ami  pastor,  to 
.Mlu.u  ill  |>la<<'  oi  Dr.  Bert:,  who  had  died.  Dr.  Van  Zandt  held 
.~tit..ii  li.i  tune  \<-ur^.  d vine  in  I**l- 

l>eii]i.ir!i  nr  I'liriil  >>, is  greatly  relieve<l  by  the  s[>ecial  endowment 
•  h.iu  •■!  ihrl.n  ti.  tilt i>li>i;y.  Dr.  Tornell  next  received  nineteen 
i].nMii-  111  -_'.'p<"i  laili  *4".5(>«)  for  the  purchase  of  t>ooks  for 
ir  II  \        I  'I.,  -uiii  «;t-  II. . I  to  Im-  iiennaiiently  invesleii,  but  wisely 

I'll  !■■:  I K~  .1-  [,i|iiiil\  ^i-i  pra<-lieat>le.     Aeenmnbitin^  interest 

■\;-.i,.;.-.t  'Ml. III.  ■■-  iilliiTiaiely  made  this  fund  alxiiit  A.i.'i.tKKt.     He 

I."  t  .1' I  -l'.,i"»i  ii,>iii  various  lontributors  for  tiie  iiermanent 

<iL.|  .....ii'  -li;,'""i  i<.i  III.-  iiiiinediale  iuipt.ivenient  of  the  pro|>- 
'-|..<:.,  :.  \\.r  ■■-  II. .11.  He  also  riullier  iiiTen-ste.l  not  only 
Mn.  ..■II.  .  r  ■■iii.li.'i  .\.  .Sii^re.  ill  tlii-  jiif^titnlion.  Tliese  Ren- 
J  I.M-, .    •■■.i>'"i  .  ,1.  Ii  i.ii  ihi-  piireliaH-  of  a  house  for  the  prufeaaOT 
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of  didactic  theology,  which  has  since  1884,  on  account  of  other  arrange- 
ments, been  occupieil  by  the  professor  of  oriental  languages.  Mr. 
Suydam  also  built  Snydam  Hall  (1873)  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  contain- 
ing lecture  rooms,  museum,  chapel,  and  gymnasium,  while  Mr.  Sage 
built  the  Gardner  A.  Sage  Library  at  a  cost  known  only  to  himself. 

In  1875  the  books  of  the  old  library  in  Hertzog  Hall  were  removed  to 
this  new  and  spacious  building.  A  committee  was  now  appointed 
to  expend  the  funds  raised  for  the  purchase  of  books.  It  consisted 
4)f  the  four  members  of  the  faculty — Professors  Woodbridge,  De  Witt, 
Demurest,  and  Van  Zandt — together  with  Drs.  Chambers,  Gorwin,  and 
liartranft.  Upon  Dr.  Hartranft's  removal  to  another  field,  in  1878, 
Dr.  Jacob  Cooi)er,  of  Rutgers  College,  was  appointed  to  take  his  place. 
This  committee  held  monthly  meetings  for  about  ten  years  (1875-1885), 
and  expended  the  $55,000  in  works  chiefly  of  a  theological,  philosoph- 
ical, and  historical  character,  but  also  not  a  few  were  purchased  of  a 
general  nature,  and  this  library  became  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  its 
line  in  the  country.  There  is  very  little  lacking  in  the  line  of  ecc;le- 
siastical  history.     It  contains  about  45,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Suydam  died  in  1872  and  left  by  will  820,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  Suydam  Hall,  $20,000  for  the  general  improvement  and  repair  of  the 
seminary  property,  and  $20,000  for  a  new  professorial  dwelling  for  the 
professor  of  didactic  theology.  This  house  was  not  erected  until  twelve 
years  later,  when  the  money  for  this  object  had  accumulated  to  about 
$32,000.  The  balance,  about  $11,000,  was  ultimately  set  apart  by  the 
synod  for  general  repairs  of  professorial  dwellings. 

Mr.  Sage  pive  largely  every  year  to  meet  the  incidental  expenses  of 
llertzog  Hall.  In  1880  he  gave  $25,(M)0  as  a  permanent  endowment  of 
this  hall,  $.'r),0<K)  as  a  fund  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  library, 
$2<),(NN)  as  u  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  d">,000  for  the  Hnish- 
ing  of  the  l>asement  of  the  library.  A  balaiire  of  this  last  amount,  in 
ltSl)2,  witli  other  funds,  was  used  for  the  erection  of  a  residence  for  the 
librarian.  He  also  gave  $.VHX>  for  scholarships.  Mr.  Sage  died  in 
1S8'J  an<l  left  by  will  :?r>o,(K)0  for  the  endowment  of  a  fifth  professor- 
ship, without  specifying  what  it  should  be.  in  ISSi  the  general  synod 
divide<l  the  professorship  of  Biblical  literature  into  two,  assigning 
Mr.  Sa;;e's  spe<'ial  endowment  to  the  supjmrt  of  a  pn)fe8sorship  of 
Old  Test;unent  languages  and  exegesis,  to  which  Rev.  Dr.  John  (j. 
Lansing  was  elected.  In  18H1  Rev.  Dr.  William  V.  V.  Mabon  was 
chosen  to  sn<*<Ted  l>r.  Van  /an<lt,  holding  the  otHce  for  eleven  years. 
In  1893  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Preston  Searle  was  chosen  to  this  chair.  Uiwn 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  DeWitt,  in  189li,  Rev.  Dr.  James  F.  Riggs  was 
elected  Ui  the  <'hair  of  Hellenistic  Greek  aiid  New  Testament  exegesis. 

in  1S73  Nicholas  T.  Vedder,  of  Ttica,  presented  to  thesyno<l  $10,000 
in  railroad  bonds  for  the  establishment  of  a  ccnirse  of  lectures  on  **The 
present  aspects  of  nio<lern  intiilclity.  inclnding  its  <*ause  and  cure." 
These  lectures  were  ilelivered  for  about  fourteen  years,  although  after 
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e  railn>a«l  uoiu|miiy  failed  to  pay  interest.    The  c 

idl  in  I88!>.     Ill  1888  Elder  N.  P.  Gra7e8,of  SjTacuse,  provided 

>urH«  of  lectures  on  mistions,  which  have  been  ilelivei'vi)  aunit- 

distlugtiiFilied  friend*  of  the  oanse  to  the  present  tinn^ 
iieiniuary,  since  its  foundation  in  1784, has  sent  forth  about  l.(NM) 
men  into  the  ministry,  of  whom  aboat  QU  have  becoaie  foreign 
larieH.  Its  reiil  estate  in  now  worth  abom  9500,000;  its  profes- 
tnd  lectnre  funds  about  ♦300,000;  fiinds  fur  the  care  of  its  prop- 
tiont  tloO.OOO;  for  the  porcbase  of  books,  «20,fHH):  for  the  sup 
'  the  library  (salary  of  librarian  and  iuci dentals),  t3ij,000,  and 
supjiortof  HeTl7xtg  Hall,  t35,000,  in  all  more  than  tlireo-quurtvr.t 
illioD,  together  with  educational  fUods  to  help  tlione  preparing 

ministry,  whether  in  grammar  school,  C!iik-t;e,  or  Hciniuary,  uf 
*  cfuarter  of  a  niitlion. 

profe-SNors  and  lecttirs  in  connection  with  tht*  Theological  Spmi- 
TJU-ISIW,  are  as  follows: 

<>h<i  II.  Liviopitoo.  D.  !>..  prufivBorordldkctio  theiilngj,  17K4--tKS. 
[iTiiiaiiua  Mfver,  D.  P  ,  profMsor  or  laogiiAgM,  1784-1791 ;  Wtor  in  thnolugy, 

oliituuu  Kruflicb.  I>,  It,,  lector  in  tbealoKy,  1792-lTli7;  profMBor  of  tboolo^y, 

«. 

litiHlarii'  (Dirck)  Hunieyti.n.  I).,  lector  in  tb«alO)ty,  1793-1797;  prnf«eM>r  of 

,-.  I7»7-If*l. 

ohD  lliiiwt.  1>.  1>..  teurbcr  <if  ll«bT»w,  1804-1812. 

rn-tiiikh  Kiintriii,  H.  D.,  prorouor  of  Ht-brew.  1804-lHiO. 

iihii  M.  Vun  lliirlingeo.  I).  II..  profoBMnif  Hebrew  nti<l  wrl«Hi»ttrsI  hlelory, 

.iho  Si  biirvumii.  |i.  I'..  pnir<'si'ururecc]eiii>stii'Bl  history,  chiircb  i^viToineDt. 

lor4l  -lulLii.  INl.-.-IKlw. 

obn  l.iKllow.  P.  |i..|ir.>reMuror  Bihliciil  literature Kndi-i-olesiaHlii-ii]  bUWtr. 

Tt, 

<ibii  lh-\Vitt.  1>.  !■,.  |irufeiuu>r  "f  Itiblical  litf-rature  bdiI  eccl«laatical  UintoTjr, 

I'-:   pn>(>™..r  .if  lIiMionl  liUTaluro.  1>'2S-1831. 

'Lilip  Mill.-.iiili'r,  l>.  1).,  prort-twir  .>f  ilidactic  anil  poleuio  ihoolugy.  l)t3.VIMl. 

■••lali  *.  \V."«llinll.  I'  !>,.  profi^eaur  iil  ecrlraiaatli-al  history,  cbiirch  govertt- 

nl  ii.wloral  tljri.l..n.i    If-Ti-ai. 

.iin-'<  -  I'aiiriiiii.  |i   l>  .  priireiwuriir erci»iiiaHtickl  btntory, cburchgovemDMiiti 

il.\.-.i..i.i  M'  I.II.L..I,  lMi,.profBwor«f  Biblital  Jiicwtii™,  lHaa-lJCll. 
'iiiin'l    \   V  .111  ^  r.iii'.<-ii.  1>.  Ii,.  )iriif>->>Nir  i>r  diilBcti'-  and  poUmic  thMiIa(y, 

Ajih.itiH  r.rupi-i'il   li   II..I.I..  |i..pruf<iiHor<>rBililleiin<t<Tnt>iro.tBni-lll83. 

■.Hi  111  1   VI    '.\ r.i  I  ■_■.■   h.  |i  ,  l,J,.  D.,'  profoBBor  «f  iiuMoral  tht<alugv,  »oi-l»- 

i.i-t-.'  .     I'  i|    .   11   I.  L:"vrri. merit  1H.''>7-Ir«iri:  prorenaiir  uf  ccclealaatical  bi»- 
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Rev.  William  V.V.  Mabou,  D.  1).,  LL.  D.,  profefwor  of  didactic  and  polemic  the- 
ology, 1881-18in2. 

Rev.  John  <>.  LanniDg,  D.  D.,'  )»rofe8Hor  of  Old  Testmment  lan;;ua>;es  and  exegesis, 
1884-98. 

Rev.  James  F.  Riggs,  D.  I).,'  professor  of  HellcniAtic  Greek  and  New  Testament 
exegesis,  1892-97. 

Rev.  John  Preston  Searle,  D.  D./  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  1893. 

TEMPORARY   ASSISTANTS. 

Rev.  Peter  Studdiford,  instructor  in  Hebrew,  1813-14. 

Rev.  James  S.  Cannon,  D.D.,  instrnctor  in  eccIesiaMtical  history,  church  govern- 
ment, and  pastoral  theology,  1818-19. 

Rev.  John  S.  Mabon,  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  1818-19. 

Rev.  Alexander  McClelland,  D.  D.,  instrnctor  in  Hebrew,  1831-32. 

Rev.  George  W.  I^thune,  D.  D.,  lecturer  on  pulpit  elo<iuence,  1857-58. 

Rev.  Prof.  ISamnel  M.  W*ood bridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  !>.,  instructor  in  didactic  and  polemic 
theology,  1871-72, 1881, 1892-93. 

Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.I).,  LL.  D.,  assistant  instructor  in  New  Testament 
exegesis,  1883-84. 

Rev.  Edward  T.  Corwin,  D.  I).,  assistant  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
exegesis,  1883--84;  January -March,  1889;  January-February,  1890;  September,  1890- 
May,  1891 ;  New  Testament  exegesis,  January-May,  1892. 
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lirst  part  of  tliin  sketch  ToIIowb  closel;,  in  many  iimtHrtrcH  vcr- 
rlic  acciiuut  of  Priiicvtoii  Seminary  to  be  found  in  tbi<  l>riiii«u>D 

A  stTivs  iif  skftchen  pertainiug  to  the  biBtory,  orftuiiizatioo, 
■M-nl  oitiilitioii  iif  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  By  Oflicera  and 
iti-s  of  the  (iillt'fte.     Bostou:  Hougbton,  Oh^k]  .S:  Co.     1$'9. 

rimiit  w;i«  writti'ii  by  the  llev.  Dr.  George  T.  I'urves,  now  h 
or  ill  ilif  -oiiitiiiiry.    The  full  corporate  title  <if  tlie  s<<miiiary 

■■Tni-icfs  iif  tlic  Theological  Seminary  of  t3i<'    Presliyterian 

is  till'  ohli-st  «f  fhv  Ihi-iilogical  Beminaries  uf  Hh-  ['resbyterluu 
L  ill  Aiiii-i'i<';i.  It  w.is  v.stablisbed  in  resixiiiKe  to  dfiiiniidH  wbkli 
niiicli  iiiiiiiy  >i':iis  b<-i'ii  growing  more  and  niorc  nrgeitr,  aitd 
It  the  tM--iniiJTij:<)r  tb*' ten  tury  could  no  longer  rriiiiiin  imliM-dcd. 
csliyitri^iii  (Iliik'Ii  1i;i<I  alwayH  stood  for  a  high  .sl^iinliitd  nfmin- 

ciiltiiii'.  This  ua-  her  inheritance  before  h<-r  transplanting  to 
pM-sof  thi-  N«-tv  UOrhl.  Hbe  brought  with  her  fi  oil]  the  reformed 
I—  ot  ICiir<>|ii'  tiailitiiiiiH  of  uidversity  education  and  )ii-ofL>»flioual 
;;  ,is  well  ;i»  iii  mthoihix  faith  and  evangelical  iiicty.     In  the 

many  t<']ii|>T:iti->iis  l<i  lower  lier  atiitidards  wliirh  thr  need  of 

ihi'  iM  iT.iiii-iil  itii'ident  to  great  revivals  oni-reii,  niie  in  the 
■  ii-isN  iiil,\  Hiii-.-il  to  do  so.     But  the  time  cam*'  when  the  prep- 

m]  <  :iti<li<hit<'^  ir>i   tlie  ministry  under  the  »u|iiTVi!iion  of  tndi- 
|..i~t..i.  w,,-  1.  ]r  I..  !»■  iiin.iei|uatf. 
„■  .>{.<-ii  ii;:  w  .11  -  .■(  ill.-  iiiiietevnth  century  the  dillii-ultieA  ooD* 

iiith   Til.    -ii!.ii  .  I   111'  iiiiiiisterial   eduealioii   were  etihanoed  by 

..-:  i!i.'.  i.iM.   ,1. .  .iii,|.:Ltii(ne(itM  iif  (be  spiritual  pnwp<'rity  with 
.   .  iiii..  !.   A. I-  !li..ii   M.'s,s...l.     Til.-  call  for  men  wa-.  in.-reiwcd. 

:!■::■■!  I'    .::•■. -I- -  \M-n-  iin.sii|iplied  willi  pastor--;  iiiid  thnir 

1  i:i  -■!::■   ■  ,i-.  -   r .,  ^inswrrd  by  men  iiiilil.  s.)  far  as  intollec- 

.ll^  i.j  A.t-  i'<".' ■  I  [|<-<I.  to  assume  llie  dalles  of  the  oltice,  aud 
:  ■  Ml,.  .•-■■  .k.;i..i   r.'Hc.i    lebeiied  at:aiii>t  Hh;U  s^-emed  the  cold 

!:ii-(i:   ■■:    .1    <•   -> -leiiLali)-  training  for   llie   ministry.     The 

i>  ■■!   Isoi.  :i.  i-:A\   to  a  letter  oi  impiiry  wriitten  on  behalf  of 
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the  presbytery  of  Transylvania,  Ky.,  recoinmended  that  no  relaxation 
of  tbe  usual  requirements  be  made.  It  was  believed  that  the  purity 
of  the  church  depended  largely  upon  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
l)iety  of  her  teachers. 

In  providing  better  facilities  for  theological  instruction  the  Presby- 
terian Church  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Congregationalists  of  New 
England,  the  Reformed  Dutch,  and  the  associated  reformed  churches. 
This  made  it  the  more  imperative  that  she  should  have  an  institution 
of  her  own  for  the  training  of  her  own  ])astors.  At  the  o|)ening  of  the 
century  it  seemed  to  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  chuit;h  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution,  and  they 
began  to  seriously  agitate  the  questi<m.  It  is  not  known  by  what  indi- 
vidual the  matter  was  first  proi>osed.  It  originated,  however,  among 
the  members  of  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  one  reading  the  records  of  the  time  that  it  was 
mainly  due  to  the  wisdom  of  a  few  men  who,  from  the  first  and  as  long 
as  they  lived,  contributed  largely  to  its  success,  and  of  whom  Dr. 
AshlM'l  Green,  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  Dr.  J.  J,  .laneway  were 
es|)ecially  conspicuous.  In  1805  the  first  of  these  had  reported  to  the 
general  assembly  an  overture  emphasizing  earnestly  the  alarming  need 
of  more  ministers,  urging  upon  the  congregations  the  adequate  sup- 
port of  pastors  in  order  that  young  men  might  not  be  deterred  from 
the  office  by  dread  of  poverty,  and  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  activ- 
ity and  watchfulness  of  presbyteries  in  selecting  and  assisting  their 
candidates. 

There  is,  indeed,  in  this  overture  no  proposal  of  a  tlieologieal  school, 
but  it  is  sutticient  to  show  thenecc^ssitiesof  the  ciiurrh  and  the  interest 
which  its  author  took  in  the  cause  of  ministerial  education.  Th<*  over- 
ture was  a<lopted  by  the  succeeding  assembly,  and  at  its  October  ses 
sion  of  the  same  year,  ISOO,  the  j)resbytery  of  Phihulel])hia  i)romi)tly 
acted  on  it  by  sending  to  the  churches  within  its  jurisdiction  a  long  and 
earnest  address  calling  attention  to  its  contents,  which  was  ordered  to 
bi*  reail  from  their  ])ulpits.  Th(»re  was  still,  however,  no  movement 
looking  directly  to  the  organization  of  a  seminary.  On  the  <*ontrary, 
tbe  assembly  of  LSOG  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  presbyteries  a  letter  which  ha<l  been  received  from  IMesident  Smith 
setting  forth  the  advantaj^es  otVered  for  theological  instrn<'tion  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  lUit  the  time  had  <-onie  for  niore  definite  action. 
The  influence  of  the  few  men  alrcadv  named  was  felt  hv  others,  and 
their  ideas  were  not  slow  in  taking  shape.  The  tirst  known  direct 
mention  of  a  seminarv  was  ma<le  bv  the  Kev.  Arohibahl  Alexamler  in 
his  sermon  before  the  asseinblv  of  1S08,  in  wiiich  he  said: 

In  my  npinioii  we  hIi:i1I  not  have  a  I«•^llIar  mid  siiniciriit  Mipply  of  wcii-fpiahiied 
inini»«t<*ii4  of  th**  i;oHi»el  until  f\«*ry  pre-^liv  ttTv,  or  at  loant  »'v»*r\  »yuo<l,  shall  liav«« 
nnder  iU  diicrtion  a  '•eniiiiary  estaliliHluMl  for  the  ^in^h*  piirponi*  of  educating  \oiitIi 
for  the  uiiui:trv. 


uintokv  ok  education  in  new  jersev. 

WHS  iKitliJrit;  ilotiv  l>y  that  asaembty,  bat  tlif  words  wore  not 
1)1.  liroeti  says:  "  Encouraged  by  tliis,  I  used  all  my  iiitla- 
favor  of  tlie  iiieasnrc."  Accordingly  we  find  tliitt  at  its  me«t- 
V|iiil,  l-^iHi,  llii-  jiresbytery  of  PhiUdelpUia,  Dr.  (ireeii  l>«ing 
or — 

I,  Tliat  (lie  i  •>1llllll^Blolll'ra  froDi  tbis  ptesb;t«T;  to  tlia  gviicral  iMMniblj'  bo 
il,  null  ilif'v  Bie  liiri-liv  inatructcd,  to  use  th«ir  best  mi  it  on  von  lu  induce  tfa« 
to  turn  lln-ir  :itl<-'ili'>ii  tu  u  theological  Bcbool  for  tlic  cdticutioii  uf  CMtdl- 
till-  iriiiii-try  in  iitii  ('liiiri.-li.  to  lie  oalabliahed  Id  aoiao  crnlral  or  can ven lent 
bill  Ibi-ii  I>uiiii<1h. 

stH'iitbly  met  in  I'liiladelphia  in  May,  1809,  nnd  on  tlie.ldof  tUat 
ht;  i-oiniiiittvf  on  overtures  reiwrted  the  above  reHohitioti.  A 
:t>e  coiisisttut;  of  eight  uiinisterM  and  three  laynieti,  and  of  which 
nl  Dni^lit.  uf  Vale  College,  a  delegate  f^om  the  Cnngi-egationiU 
ion.  was  t'hairitiaii,  wan  itp|>oiuted  to  consider  il.  Four  dAjra 
is  iiininiitli-e  rcjioireil: 

iiO'li'-  III'  .>iiii|i:i»><iii:;   iliiH  importaot  object  bare  jircMOLcil  IbenuclvM  to 

•  iil'i^iliiiTi.  I'liF  iiiai  i~  to  Mlablinb  on«  great  sctiaol  in  luime  rouTenlMit 
tr  iLv  1 1  tiii'i  uf  till'  iLninilB  ..f  the  cliunb-  The  seooiK)  is  to  ostBbllsli  two 
I  I'lirli  |i1ai'<"-  n-  )ii^i>  Ix-Ht  ut-'coiuuiodalo tl)H  nortberu  nuil  noiitLdrii  ttivWou 
III'  Il  lb"  ibinl  1-  III  ■  ilablisU  Kucb  u scbool  witbin  the  lioiinitii  of  omIi  at 
In      III  Ilii-  <  u-r  v>iir  I  uiiiiniltee  sUggMt  thu  propriety  of  Icavintl  '^  tOtMb 

iUtci  I  tljr  iiiimIi    ui   juriuiiig  tbe  acbool  aoil  tbe  place  wburo  it  abiU  ht 

siififiv!niu\i  till'  Milvatilages  and  disadvaiitagus  of  t'Mdi  of  tbMS 
s.  ibe  re[ior(  •oiiiliitleH: 

iitiitiiltie,  iImti'Ikii'.  Miliiiiit  tbe  fulloiriu;:  rvsolutJoiiH,  to  wit: 
i',  lliit  til'-  :ili.»i)  |>1iiiis  b.'  Hiibtuitteil  to  mil  tbe  iin-nLytflrien  witblD  lb» 
I"  lln'  i;i'"'  lal  ;ii>-.'iiitily  for  ibeir  conHiileTutinti.  anil  that  tbey  be  citroAit  to 
I'l  t1><-  ii<'\l  ik~»'iiil<l>.  lit  tlifir  seanious  iu  May.  IMO,  tliflir  oplnlona  on  tfeo 

i-|i'iit  W.I-  ;ii|ii|i[<'il,  ['.ach  of  itit  jilmiH  had  ardent  advocate!. 
f\  III:;  K'liili'ii.  y  viliitli  a  ii'iitnil  institution  would  r>\i'rt  »e«ined 
ImiiIIv  .1  .Miiiii-ii'iii  coiniieuKutiou  fur  the  inconvenience  whidt 
11)1 1'  1)11111  iiiiK'li  111  till:  alrv'ady  widely  e\t(Mulfd  church  would 
mI\  IH-..I-1011  ^  \iliili-  i.iln-rs  drfa<l«Hl  the  cllt-cts  of  a  too  ^reat 

/■■i-'i 111. .■:!.■,.  wlijcii   Mich  an   iustitntiuu  ininht  i>o«rit>Ijf 

1  111  M-  A,,-  a:--  a  f.  ar  witli  remind  to  the  .single  .school  that 

I  i"  .liii.^-.iriii  \  Mil  ;ill  tlif  |ire»liyti-rii's  to  send  all  their  candi- 

'  ■■■■  i. ■■■*.-. I'l    iiiii'iiii'iii.'nt  or  i-\iK-iisivt-  il  iniglit  be;  and  still 

;. -■     t-    |iii:,---i.  -.  Il   till*    wi-re  not  fornially  euijiowered  to 

■       ■;.'.  .'I  -  ■  ■  I'ii-.i.  il   till'   j;.i>|Md.  Iiii^'ht  he  rlutlieii  witli  IMJweTB 

•  IU' -  ■>;.  :  V  .■!  l-liilarl-'ljihia  ;it  il>  aiiluinri  iin-etiiiK.  1809,  a 
■i.-  ..I   -.-,■:..  '■■    'hlili  lir.  A>libel  til. -en  wa.-i  ,'li;iii  man  ami  the 

I   ..iiil'l  All-  -.1    '1*1  ,1  iiiernlier,  was  a|i]ioin((-d  to  take  into  con- 

■■'   'In  ,i>"--.i  1. rM'iiii;tili.n..rilii-assi-nil.|y.     This eommittee 

I '■;■■■: 'III     !.    1  -'    -iniii;;  ■•]■  l>Mt  in  I'avor  of -one  great  scbool," 
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Dr.  Green  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Irwin  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
of  a  plan  and  purticularK  of  surh  ])ro|>08ed  institntiou  and  to  present 
the  same  to  the  ]>resb3'tery  before  the  end  of  the  present  session. 
Their  report  was,  however,  deferred  nntil,  in  October,  it  was  fonnd  to 
have  been  rendered  nnnecessary  by  the  action  whieh  the  assembly  had 
taken  in  the  meantime.  That  action  was  as  follows:  The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  replies  sent  in  from  the  presbyteries  on  the 
subject  of  theolopfical  schools  rejwrted  ten  presbyteries  in  favor  of  one 
great  scjhool,  one  in  favor  of  two  schools,  ten  in  favor  of  synodical 
schools,  while  six  deemed  it  inexi>e<lient  to  establish  any  school  at  all, 
and  the  remaining:  presbyteries  had  retnrnecl  no  answer.  The  commit- 
tee was  forthwith  enlarged  and  instructed  to  "consider  the  subject  of 
theological  schools  and  reiK)rt  to  the  iissembly  whether  in  their  opinion 
anything,  and  if  anything  what,  is  proper  further  to  be  done.''  Nine 
days  later.  May  30,  1810,  their  report  was  read  to  the  assembly  and 
after  amendment  was  approved.     It  is  given  here  in  full: 

1.  It  is  I'vident  that  not  only  a  majority  of  the  presbyterie.s  which  have  reported 
on  the  Hahject.  but  al8o  a  majority  of  all  the  presbyterieH  under  the  car**  of  this 
assembly,  have  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  theo- 
logical school  or  schools  in  our  chnrch. 

2.  It  appears  to  the  romniitt«e  that  althoagh,  according  to  the  statement  already 
Teport«4l  to  the  ansembly,  there  is  an  etpial  number  of  presbyteries  in  favor  of  the 
first  plsD,  which  cout-emplates  a  single  school  for  the  whole  chnrch,  and  in  favor  of 
the  third  plan,  which  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  Hchind  in  each  synod,  yet,  as 
several  of  the  objections  made  to  the  first  plan  are  founded  entirely  on  misconcep- 
tion, and  will  bt*  completely  obviat4>d  by  developing  tiie  details  of  that  plan,  it  seems 
fairly  to  follow  that  there  is  a  greatiT  amount  of  presbyterial  >«ut)>age  in  favor  of  a 
single  scho<d  than  of  any  other  plan. 

8.  Tnder  these  circumstances  the  conimittei'  are  of  opinion,  that  as  mu<'h  light 
has  l>een  obtained  from  the  reports  of  presbyteri«'S  on  this  subject  as  would  be  likely 
to  result  from  a  renewal  of  lh«'  reference,  that  no  atlvaiitage  will  probably  arise 
from  further  <Ielay  in  this  important  concern,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  serious 
inconvenience  and  evil;  that  the  present  assembly  is  bound  to  carry  into  execution 
some  one  of  the  plans  proposed,  and  that  the  first  plan,  appearing  to  have  on  the 
whole  the  greatest  share  of  public  sentiment  in  its  favor,  ought,  of  rout-He.  to  be 
a4lopte<I. 

•1.  Vour  roumiittee  therefore  recommend  that  the  pn'sent  general  assembly 
declare  its  ai>probation  and  adoption  of  this  plan,  and  iniuieiliately  c<mniitnro  a 
course  of  moasuns  for  carrying  it  into  execution  as  promptly  ami  as  ixtensivrly  as 
possible,  iind  for  this  purpost*  they  reconinicnd  to  the  general  asHeiuMy  the  a<l<»ption 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  IlfMolvnl,  That  the  state  of  our  churches,  the  loml  an«l  alVecting  rails  of  ilesti- 
tute  settlements,  and  the  laudable  exertions  of  various  Christian  denomiiiat ions 
around  us,  all  tlrmaml  that  the  collected  wisdom,  pi<'t>.:iiid  /eal  of  the  Presb\terian 
Church  b«-,  without  delay,  called  into  action  for  furni-him:  the  church  with  a  largi* 
supply  of  ablr  and  taithtui  ministers. 

2.  That  the  general  aHMenibly  will,  in  the  name  <»f  the  i^reat  h«>ad  of  the  church, 
immediately  attempt  to  establish  a  seminary  for  securing  for  candidates  for  the 
ministry  more  extensive  andethritMit  theido^ical  instructi(»n  than  they  have  hitherto 
eijoyetl.      The  loral  situation  of  this  seminary  is  lnTcafter  to  be  determined. 

3.  That  in  this  seminary,  when  completely  organized,  there  shall  be  at  leant  threo 
professors,  who  shall  be  electe<l  by,  and  hold  their  otlicen  during  the  pleasure  of,  the 
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MsiniMi .  HDil  wh..  Bball  glvB  a  regDlmr  conrso  ..f  Innlrnctioii  In  d]\-1nltj, 
>]  mill  llil'lical  liUrature,  knd  in  BccIeeittBtli  ul  liii>t<ir>  mid  nliuroU  eovcni- 
incl  ON  Miili  iitlier  siibjecta  u  may  b«  deemed  in-it>m;irj-.  It  lieJDK,  howercr, 
tiiixl  that  until  ml  til  ci  rut  funds  can  beobtaineil  fur  tlin  i>»m[il«te  or^^uiiiialiiin 
[.p..rt  ..r  th.'  )>rii|i<)»c>t  seminary  a  amaller  nnmlirr  iif  ]jrcjtoiiiM>r»  than  throe 
<  ;i|>pi>iiite<l  to  nimitience  the  ay  Mem  ot  inatrnviluii. 

lilt  evertioii  l«-  iiiii'le  to  provide  aiich  an  amonm  at  I'ltmis  for  tbLa  ?<emiiinry  iia 
able  itaciiii<liicto:n  i«  nfliird  gratultooa Inatrui'lioii aii<l,  niinii  it  in  iioceHsarj, 
oil*  HD]>piirt  til  all  aiH-h  Htudenta  aa  may  not   tlifiusnlrun  puiwrMi   adetimte 

lat  tlic  K.-V.  Hm.  liref-n,  Woodlinil,  KoiDeyn,  und  Miller,  tbv  Kev,  Mvwra. 
■Ill  Ali'iaiiilpr,  .lauien  Kichartli,  Mid  Amii  AniiatroD);  Ui  a  ciiQinilltva  la 
ami  pre|Kiru  a  pIhu  iif  a  theological  aetninary,  Dinlinuin);  iti  ilrUll  the  ftimla- 
jiriuriplea  uf  ill-  iii>iituti»n,  lofcethcr  with  rBgiilati.ma  for  guLillnK  itia  con- 
'  thi-  iiinlriirtor'i  iinil  tlie  *tu<leDtH,  and  preaoribin;;  ibn  li<«t  muele  of  vlalliiiK. 
rolliu);.  itD'l  mipiiorliiit;  the  whole  ayHtem.    Tiii*  jiIhu  i»  lo  l>n  reported  1u  tlici 

Hiith  rewlniiim  .ippoint- a^entu  in  tbeTarinim  nynuila  lii  sulii-it  dunatraf 

i*it:iblii>biiiFiil  Hinl  aiippDtt  of  the  proposed  sriiiiiiary,^ 

i:it  uB  lillinK  tilt-  I  hiircb  with  u  learned  anil  »).te  niiniatry  withutit  m  eon 
■.••^  pi'Hii'Ti  ol'  rval  ]<i>-ty  noiilil  be  a  curae  to  1  bo  world  and  nn  offtroae  to  Oou 
-  [>r..|ile.  no  lb-  ic'iieral  iiaseubly  think  it  tbi-ii'  diil.v  to  state  that  in  catMlr- 

:i  M'liuiiar.v  fur  irjiiiiiii);  up  ministers  it !»  the]r  raruMt  di-flire  t'l  gnard  na  far 
iilil-  ajjaiM-t   »•!  ;:re:it  .in  evil;   and  they  da  ben-by  nolpmnly  pTomiae  ftnd 

ihi  iii>--ln-i  lo  lb-  iburrbffl  iiudrr  their  euro  tbul  in  fannine  and  ritiTyltig 
r.iitioii  tb'-  pbiM  iif  till-  pi'oputHHl  arminary  it  will  lie  tliejr  endeavor  lo  mtikn 

ft  ih"  bir l:  ot  '■<>.!.  ;i  nnntery  of  vital  piety  u*  well  aa  of  sonnd  thc«logi> 

ininL:,  .iinl  ti>  tniin  ii;i  |ieni>tiH  fur  the  ministry  who  shall  lie  lovpra  aa  well  aa 

<■><■■(  il>e  irmbii-.  it  is  m  Ji-kur.  friendaof  revival"  of  r.dlt;iun.  ami  a  blessing 

illiirrliotiio.1. 

i4i.  a-  ibr  '  <iiiiiiiiiiioii  (if  uiir  rliiircb  gnarantei^B  to  every  preabyterT  tb- 

f  jiiil  jiiii;  •>!'  il-  <<u  I,  i';iiiili<biif  H  for  lireiiHiire  and  ordinution,  ao  ibe  aaaemb 

K   propiT  t.i  .i^iii-  iijii-t  I'iplititly  that  every  presbytery  ami  synod  will,  ol 

Ih-  I- II  .it  lull  hlii-rtv  lo  loinitrnauce  the  prupiMed  plan  or  not,  at  pleaaoie, 

<pml  ili-ii  ■.iii^.m-  [.,  tbi-  ]iri>>('tedBeniiiiary  or  keep  them  within  their  own 
'.  4~  •\--\   111  I  Ilk  1II...T  .  oiiiliiriv-  lo  the  prosperity  of  the  rhuroh. 
,  ii   I  I.I.  |.i.iri  --.  r  III  lb-  >Fiiiin^iry  shall  not  in  iiuy  i:usr  be  considered  aa  ha 
-ji.:  |..:..i-N-.    .  .r,.i.il.iii.-  lo  pr-;i('h  the  Kosin-I;   but  that  all  anch  candidft.   ' 
"    ■■       "■■[  T..  ■],.  ;r   i-s]ipfiivB  prcnliyteriea,  to  1>e  examined  ami  licenaedaa 

>.i~  .l~.i  1 1'  iiiiiiii.'iii|.-il  Tliat  Dr.  Miller  ami  tlie  liev.  James  Blch- 

'<i-  .1!) rii'il  :■:  |>[i'|iiitf  the  ilrat't  of  u  fii-'-toral  letter  from  the 

iii|>  -1.  Mil'  I  ii^n.  iii'^.  r:illiii^'  tlieir  :ittentiiiii  Id  IUi-  suggestion  of  a 
.:^i  -il  ~'  ii-i  >'.  .i:i.|  iMiiii'sily  soli<'iliii^'  tlieir  patron :i(;e  aii<l  sQpport 

iiT  I'll  ..1  riM'  {il.itt  ii.i\v]>ri>|M>M-<l.     Tliisilieydiil  tlie aaiiie day. 

Ill   ;t. .  ..n  ■■  h.   plan  i.t'  tin-  sfiiiiuary,  wlii<li  was  appuinted  by 
.'   ■     >  -  I  u  nil.  :ir<'T  ill  Ni'w  Viiik  lit  the  <-ail  of  lli<Tliairiiiaii  soou 

■ .  I    -'  --  -I    ■■■ --iiiilily,  :i]iil  after  sniiie  iiti{Kirlatit  delibera- 

•  ■■■  .  I  .I'll.  I..  :i,.i  I  ..-.liti  at  I'riiii'eiiiu  'III  tlie  day  of  the  college 
.■:j..:,..tii  ..1  tii.ir  >e.ii.  i^l".  Al  tliat  session  ..f  tin-  coillinittM 
■•:■■  -11111111;  ],..;  ,  .,[.,11.  Mliiili  he  liixl  111  (lie  meant  iitie  drawn  up, 
'  1-  ,.i..].:i-.i  ■..  -■..  .'i.]iiiiiiiii-f  ami  oi-iiereil  to  he  printed,  and 
■  ■■'■  .■   i^i-ii     u:..!    11.  till-  tiieijil-eis  iif  (iie  iie\t  a.-*se[iibly.     WbeD 
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thftt  body  met  in  Philadelphia  in  May,  1811,  its  attention  was  called  to 
an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  stating  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  their  board  to  confer 
with  a  committee  of  the  assembly  on  the  establishment  of  a  theological 
school.  In  response  to  this  a  committee  of  Ave,  with  Dr.  Alexander  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  thus  suggested.  The  college 
had  a  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1804  a  house  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege had  been  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  theological  students 
and  was  known  as  Divinity  Hall.  On  May  22  the  committee  above 
mentioned  reported  that  it  was  expedient  to  apiwint  another  committee 

with  fall  power  to  meet  a  committeA  of  the  tniBtoes  [of  the  college]  inveeted  with 
•iiuilAr  powers  to  fhime  the  plan  of  a  constitution  for  the  theological  seminary, 
containing  tlio  fnudamental  principles  of  a  union  with  the  tniHtees  of  that  college 
and  the  seminary  already  established  bj  them,  which  shall  never  be  changed  or 
altered  without  the  mutnal  consent  of  both  jmrties,  prorided  it  should  be  deemed 
'^^roper  to  locate  the  assembly's  seminary  at  the  same  place  as  that  of  the  college. 

<»The  action  thus  recommended  was  taken,  and  a  further  committee 
"was  api)oiiited  to  consider  proposals  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
the  seminary  in  any  other  place.  The  relation  of  the  college  to  the 
church,  and  the  fact  that  instruction  in  theology  had  been  offered  as  a 
part  of  its  curriculum,  suggested  its  affiliation  with  the  proposed  semi- 
nary. It  wus,  however,  not  the  will  of  the  assembly  to  decide  the 
matter  hastily.  It  was  at  that  time  only  so  far  settled  that  the  rivers 
Baritan  and  Potomac  should  form  the  limits  between  which  the  school 
was  to  be  established. 

^   At  the  same  assembly  Dr.  Green's  committee  re[)ortcd  a  plan  for 
the  seminary,  which  was  adopted.    Its  main  features  are  as  follows: 

Article  I.  The  general  assembly ,  as  tlie  patron  uf  the  seminary  and  the  fountain 
of  Its  powers,  shall  sanction  its  laws,  direct  its  instructions,  and  appoint  ItH  prin- 
cipal otticers.  The  seminary  iM  to  be  governeil  by  a  board  of  directors  chosen  by 
the  assembly.  The  assembly  has  also  the  duty  of  electing  the  professon*.  Article 
*^  provides  ft>r  the  regulation  of  the  board  of  directors.  Their  duties  are  to  enact 
ni]«-s  for  tli«'  regulatitm  of  the  si*nitnary,  to  ovt^niee  the  instruction  given,  to  inaugu- 
rate profcHfMirH  and  to  ^uanl  the  purity  of  th«'ir  t«*acbing,  and  to  superintend  the 
IntereHts  of  the  studeuts.  Hy  Artirle  III  the  professors  are  n^quireil  to  Hu1>floribe  to 
the  church  standartlM  according;  to  a  pn*scribed  and  Htrictly  worded  formula;  to 
rsfmrt  regularly  to  the  (lire<'t«)rs;  and,  as  a  faculty,  to  regulate  the  studies  and  a«lmin- 
ister  the  discipline  (»r  the  inntitutioii.  Article  IV  preseriix'S  in  general  the  course 
of  study  anil  ti\«*s  the  eourse  at  three  yearn.  Article  V  relates  to  the  culture  of 
''devotion  and  improvement  in  prnetieul  pifty''  among  the  students.  Artirle  VI 
prescriWM  the  fonditiiuiM  of  admisMion  for  Htnilents  and  the  ruleH  for  their  govern- 
ment. Artic-ieM  VII  and  VIII,  relating  to  the  library  and  to  the  management  of  the 
funds  of  the  iiiMtitiitiou,  were  ailopt4Ml  by  later  aMsemblifS.  The  esM*ntiaI  feature 
of  the  entire  plan  wa<i  the  eontrul  of  the  aMsembly  over  the  newly  cMtablished 
institution. 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  agents  appoiiitetl  in  the  prei-edin^  year  to 
obtain  .suhs<'riptioiis  to  the  seminary  reiNtrteii  the  niising  of  some 
$14,000,  ill  the  main  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  This  amount^ 
thongh  Miiiall,  was  deemetl  a  sufficient  warrant  to  proceetl. 
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e  aHScmbly  wliiHi  met  io  Pbiladelpliia  in  May,  1811.'.  decried  npon 

reUiti  as  the  louition  of  tlie  seiuinary,  leaving  tbe  ijuestion  at  the 

ant'wy  of  tliis  site  to  be  later  determined.    The  jiresvricc  of  the 

;e  there  v.itt  duiihtless  one  of  tbe  moat  influential  determining 

n  in  this  decision.     Thecommitteeon  conference  vitL  the  tniatees 

e  colleii^o  re|K>rte<l  Ihe  following  "  plan  of  agreement,"  which  was 

>teil: 

111!  wiuiiiar.v  (o  }n-  li>nite<l  kt  rrinceton,  and  in  such  coniiectinii  witb  tbi'  uull«g« 

nipliMl  ill  lU<>  fiilloniD);  articles: 

lie  IruM'-en  rtiifai:!'  lint  tu  interfere  in   nny  way  with  the  ■-x^cmbly  ami  tlielr 

cip>  ill  I'urryiuu  •iiit  iliG  plun  of  tbe  aemluarj  adoptetl  laat  piiit. 

be  trUHtnm  {>eriiiir  tbo  auumbl;  to  erect  buildiliga  neOHMATy  fnr  tliu  ■fliiiiniu'J' 

■  lollfge  (jr.mii.lB. 

'h.'  Irii^lei'H  >'n;;iip- 1<>  i;raDt  Mfommoilationa  to  tbe  aMembl}-  [it  tbuir  preeoDt 

h''  trunt.'vv  •■ii|-:i:;i'  to  le.-eive  Biicb  ntuileDta  as  nre  sent  by  tti.-  ik^winlily  im.l 

vi't  III  rpNliii'v  tti.'  I'.ill.'tio  eii>enir«. 

'Ill-  triipli  .'H  iiiiiliTl.ik.'  tt)  receive  uioneye  fut  investment,  iiiUJi<ol  ii>  tbn  iuhu^id-   I 

I,.-  ini-i.'-  ;;r.iiiT   in  llio  H.niiiinry  the  ii*^  of  tbe  rolleifo  lilnary,  aiitijai-t  t 

ill-  [rintJ.'  iiL;ri  ■    in  lii-l|>  Ibe  lUBeiiilily  to  eat»blish  ii  preparutory  xiIiihiI. 

'Ill-  ;i>M-iiili1y  !■•  ill   lili.Tty  t»  remove  :it  niiy  time  tb.;  semiiiiiry  elet'ivbcM,  ftixl  I 

iiM><>  -  pr'Hiiio'  III  •ii^ibllnli  ii>>  [irutVgsorship  of  tb«olo);y  ill   tlif  c.il[t'|;«  wbila    < 

Thi*  (iii-Irr-  .-ii:.'!!;:''  In  iiw  rtTtuiii  moii.-fs  in  their  hamls  I'liiclly  »i-rordiug  U 

e  hImivi-  will  iiiili.  :tte  tlit-  dust-  relation  establislu-d  between  tho 
;e  and  llx'  M-iniuary  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Inlter'it  exist- 
yet  it  iiiiisi  1)1'  ri-tiit'inlKTe<l  that  there  never  wim  and  if  not  now 

iri;iuii.-  iiiiiiii-t-tniii  U-tw(-en  them. 

May  'M>.  1>VJ.  till-  follow iiig  were  electe<l  the  first  .lireetjiis  of  the 

i.uy;    lh<'  l^^.  1>rs.  .\slihel  (ireeii,  Saniuel  Miller.  .1.  H.  lUimvyn, 

ilial.l  .M.-\aTi.|ri.  I'hih|>  Mille4h)ler,  Andrew  Flinii,  Saintivl  Klatch- 

.lutiK  •>  i-.  \Vi|..,tj.  .Ii.lii)  M('Kiii;.'ht,  .lames  [iigli><.  Jowith  Clark, 

lal.i    N»[T:    i:.^.  Mt'Hsrx.  James   Iticliards,  Willium  Neill.  John 

.i\s.ll.  Kiil'.tl  I  ;it  Ill-art,  I'mnei;*  Herron,  Conrad  Sinjece,  Dirck  0. 

11,^.  .\-.i    llillMi.   MolxTt   Fiiiley.  and   KIdcrs  WUliaiti   Uaslett, 

ir  |:.il~ti>ii,  lli:ii>   Kiit^ers.  J. >hti  N'eilHon,  Samuel  Itayard,  Zecha- 

1,.A  -.  .1.  I;,  h,  i;i..in,.|!t.  DivieBi-iUniie,  and  John  Van  Oleve. 

III.    Jil  ■■!    Iin  .  til.-  i;'-v-.  I»r.  .\nlnliaid  Ah-.tandcr,  of  I'liiladel- 

1  <~  .  ■-  -.il   :.-..'..-,ir  .if  dida<-ric  and  iioltTiiic  llic.diifiy.     After 

ii.  •!..■;■  -I     !■     M  ■  .iiri-ii.  :iii.l  inoveii  to   rrini-.'tiin  in  tlio  fotlowinf; 

Mil     '"'.I'li    III    il.i.'i  iiii-    liclil  tlii'ir  lirst  tiiei-Iitif;  in    Princeton 

..I,  I-l_.   ,;il  ..     III.-  iL'ili.it  Aii;.'iist  (lie  seminary  was  formally 

,i[  -.y   ;i,.    Mi.iiijui.itii.ii  "f  l)r.  Alt'.van.l.T  ami  the  matriciilation  of 

-■■11.-    ■-,      I  li  .-  I'lini  fl.iii  Scitiiiiaiy  \\:i*  Hlartcil  on  its  nireer, 

:,'._':■!.'  li- III     ■  .  Iiliti^saiid  nith  .iiic  pr.ift'^Mir  aii.l  three  students. 

:.,.,...    ,.  ;..  ,,-  ;  ;  -t  li.-M  ill  Mr.  Al.-\aii.l.T's  h.niM'. 
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The  general  assembly  of  18L*J  decided  to  make  Princeton  the  perma- 
nent site  of  tlu'  seminary,  and  tlie  same  year  the  faculty  was  enlarged 
by  tbe  addition  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Xew  York  City,  who 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  govern- 
ment, lie  was  inangurated  September  20.  The  number  of  the  students 
increased  rapidly,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  the  lectures  and 
recitations  in  the  college  buildings.  The  first  building  was  erected  on 
land  obtained  from  Mr.  Kichard  Stockton,  the  corner  stone  being  laid 
September  20,  1815,  and  the  building,  although  only  partially  finished, 
was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1817.  For  a  time  the  students  had  boarded 
and  lodged  in  the  college  buildings.  Dr.  Alexander  and  Dr.  Miller 
continued  to  divide  the  course  of  instruction  between  them  until  1820, 
when  the  i)rofe8sors  were  authorized  to  employ  tor  a  year  an  assistant 
instructor  in  the  oriental  languages  of  Scripture.  They  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Hodge,  a  licentiate  of  the  presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1822  he  was  elected  i)rofessor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1822,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  passed  an  ai^t  incorporating  the  "Trustees  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  with  full  control  over  the 
material  interests  of  the  seminary.  The  trustees  are  the  corixjrato 
body  of  the  institution.  The  incorporators  were:  Samuel  Bayard,  esq., 
John  Beatty,  esq..  Rev.  Isaac  V.  I5rown,  D,  I).,  Kev.  David  Comfort, 
D.  D.,  John  Condit,  esq.,  Ebenezer  Elmer,  esq.,  Hon.  Charles  Ewing, 
Hon.  (labriel  H.  Ford,  Kev.  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D.,  Alexander  Henry, 
esq.,  Kev.  Samuel  K.  How,  1).  D.,  Kev.  J.  J.  Janeway,  1).  D.,  lion. 
Andrew  Kirkpatrick,  Kev.  Alexander  McClelland,  I).  1).,  Kev.  .lohn 
McDowell,  I).  1).,  Kobert  McNeeley,  esci.,  Hev.  James  Richards.  1).  D., 
Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Benjamin  Strong,  es<j.,  John  Van  Cleve, 
M.  D.,  and  Kev.  (leorgo  S.  WoodhuH. 

The  original  charter  limited  the  number  of  trustees  to  twenty-one, 
twelve  of  whom  should  be  laymen  and  citizens  of  New  Jersey.  In  1S70 
the  charter  was  amende<l  so  as  to  permit  the  election  of  six  a<lditional 
tmstees,  and  in  1S77  this  limit  was  extended  to  twelve  additional 
trustees.  In  the  original  cliartei-  the  seminary  was  permitte<l  to  hold 
property  yieh ling  no  more  than  the  :.nnual  in<*ome  of  ><1.*>,(K)0.  In  IS^JG 
this  wasexten<le<l  toJ?r)0,000:  and  in  1S8I>  the  trustees  were  enipc»were<l 
to  determine  the  amount  of  pro|»erty  which  the  institution  might  hold, 
filing  such  a  n»solution  with  the  secretiiry  of  State.  With  tin*  incor- 
poration oT  tlie  hoanl  of  trustees  the  seminary  was  constituted  as  at 
present. 

In  lt\M}  tlie  Kev.  .lohn  Breckinridge  was  elected  to  the  profess* uship 
of  pastoral  theology.  He  was  at  tlie  same  time  ex|KM'ted  to  act  as  an 
agent  of  the  seminary  in  the  colle<'lion  of  tunds  for  its  further  endow- 
ment. By  the  sann»  assembly  (18.V>)  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  was 
electe<l  associate  professor  <»f  oriental  an<l  biblical  literature,  atter 
having  been  employed   for  two  years  as  instructor  in   that  branch. 
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(rwkinritlco  wus  iimugurated  May  5,  1830,  bat  ri'Hi^rin'ii  after  two 
\  to  become  tlii'  agent  of  the  board  of  foreigji  iiiissioii8.  Mr. 
ati(l<.T  refused  for  aomo  time  to  accept  the  positiim  to  whicli  he 
U-eii  i-l<H'ti-<l,  ultbuugli  be  continued  to  perform  its  duties.  Uc 
y  a4.'ceiiteil,  arnl  waa  inaugurated  September  2l,  1H3k.  The  dia- 
on  'if  till-  churcli  in  1837  necessitated  a  lawsoit  t»  determine  to 
li  bratK.li  llje  setuiiiary  sbould  belong.  The  imirtH  derided  iu 
iif  wliat  wiis  ktKiwn  aa  the  "old  school"  assembly.  One  otloct  of 
ivinion  was  I  lie  falling  off  in  the  number  of  stuili-ntH,  but  in  a  few 
\  these  were  about  as  numerous  as  before  tbe  mi>turo. 
1M40  Dr.  Cljarlcs  Ilodge  was  made  professor  »f  exegetical  and 
'tic  tlii-olocy.  and  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexauder  profoH^or  of  oriental 
tiblieal  litctutiire.  In  1842  the  ezauunationB,wlit<-1i  hail  been  lield 
tiinuHlly  it|>  to  tills  time,  were  made  annual.  And  here  it  may  bo 
tl  tliiit  orlfjiiiJilly  lliere  were  a  summer  and  a  wiuu-r  session  of  tbe 
lary,  tbe  foniiei'  lasting  from  July  to  Seiilemliir  and  the  latter 
Dweniber  to  .May,  with  two  vacations  of  six  Wfeks  lacli.  It  was 
reiitly  111  IS4i>  Uiat  the  change  Was  made  to  llic  siiigh:  session, 
rapicd  l>y  ;i  <'htJ>tiiiaB  recess  and  the  long  vacation,  as  at  present. 
!■  direi-tors  n-irJM-d  a  commnnicatiou  from  Dr.  Miller  on  May  17, 
stating  that  tailing  health  reudere<l  it  iiecessarv'  for  liiui  to  resign. 
asseniMy  iif  184!'  actepted  his  resignation  and  apiniinted  htm 
it  IIS  priil'essor.  His  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  ch  inch  gov- 
cnt  w:is  iilh-il  by  tbe  election  of  tbe  Itev.  JameR  Wnddell  Alexan- 
)f  New  Vc.rk  <  ily,  who  wan  inaugurateil  November  Lt),  IS4».  Dr. 
r  reniaint'd  in  Princeton  until  his  deatli,  which  occurred  .'anitary 
io.  Di..l.  W.  .\]i'\aiider  occupietl  his  chair  during  only  a  part  of 
cars,  icsiuniiii;  in  IS-'tl  to  return  to  a  New  York  pastorate.  This 
,-at-aii>-y  »a->  >u|i|<lie4l  by  the  election  of  Prof.  J.  A.  Alexander  to 
liair  i-f  Kililiial  Miid  ecclesiiksticul  history  and  of  Dr.  William 
I  i.K'i'ii  Im  ih.ii  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature.  Dr.  Ureeii 
ifi-n  iu-iiin  i-ii  ni  Hebrew  from  lH4li  to  184!*.  He  was  iii.iugnrated 
■mltr  '.o.  1  v.).  The  seminary  was  soon  called  to  suiler  the  loss  of 
nior  {■]<if<'-"><ii.  In.  Archibald  Alexander,  who,  after  having  been 
111-"  I  '<  :tii  111"  ill  "I  lint  ion  from  its  inception  and  ilnring  t  he  thirty- 
>.  ii  -  .'I  ^:-  .  \.-h  i:i(-,  dictl  October  Jli,  IS-'il.  In  coiisciiueiice  of 
:  ■-  ■.:i-\:  .,-—-:ii-'\\  1 1  .iiislei  lid  the  ilepartineiit  of  polemic  theology  to 
'  .  v^.    ..  ,:  .,h<I.|  .l.iciK- the<ilogy.  tllleilby  Dr.  iloilge,  niid  elected 

!':      I  .  1'.   M |.[ii.-y    pi(>lesM>r  of  pastoral    theology,  church 

■      .     ■     ..    .!    ■!■  .     .■!>  Ml  -,-i ns.     Dr.  Humphrey  declining,  the 

.  :.■.  ,    .  ■  ■  I..1  I-    :...-i"ili  mine  year  to  the  llev.  Dr.  Henry -\.  Itoard- 
.  '    ri.  :  J.  .1.      II.'  ..1-..  <l<'.'lineil,  anil  the  ilnlies  of  the  depart- 

.■:■      .    :  ■    ■  ■■;     ■>   ih.-  oihiT    piol'f.-MUs,  with  the  assistance  of 
,:;..':;.'-    .  .~iMi.'i.,t>.     Thi-.-ontinned  until  18.>l.  when  the 

a:.      ,■.:•■!     1  ,.;.;. Li'    M.lHll  w^is   eleeted    lo  the  vacant   chair  and 

..;    ;  ,- ■.■■..      11.    uii-  inaglirated  September  lli.  lS,-4.      In 

I":,  M. ' .  K   '  I-  .--i::in-'i  lo  the  department  of  church  hist<)ry  and 
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practical  theology,  Dr.  Green  to  tbat  of  oriental  and  Old  TestameDt 
literature,  and  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander  to  tbat  of  Hellenistic  and 
New  Testament  literature.  Dr.  Alexander  died  January  28,  184K),  bis 
deatb  causing  a  furtber  shifting  of  the  departments  in  the  seminary. 
Dr.  McCiill  was  given  the  chair  of  ecclcMasticiil  history  and  church 
government,  and  the  Hev.  Caspar  Wistar  Ilodge  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  New  Testament  literature  and  biblical  Greek,  and  the  Hev. 
Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology 
and  sacred  rhetoric.  Dr.  Palmer  declining,  the  assembly  of  1861 
finally  transferred  Dr.  McGill  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical,  boiniletic, 
and  pastoral  theology,  and  elected  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Clement  Moilat 
to  the  Helena  professorship  of  church  history,  which  had  been  endowed 
that  year  by  John  C.  Green,  es^i.,  of  New  York.  In  1862  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  seminary  was  observed  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

In  1870  the  tirst  general  assembly  after  the  reunion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  Philadelphia.  At  tbis 
time  certain  alterations  were  made  in  the  relation  of  the  various  semi- 
naries to  the  general  iissembly,  with  a  view  of  reducing  these  rela- 
tions to  a  common  ])attern.  The  ])Owers  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Princeton  Seminary  were  enlarged,  in  that  they  were  authorized  to 
^'elect,  susi)end,  and  displace  the  professors,  subject  in  all  ciises  to  the 
veto  of  the  assembly,''  and  also,  under  the  same  condition,  to  ^Mix  the 
salaries  of  tbe  professors  and  fill  their  own  vacancies."  The  directors 
l>egan  the  exercise  of  their  new  iK>wers  in  the  the  same  year  by  found- 
ing the  chair  of  Christian  ethics  and  aindogetics.  It  originated  in  the 
desire  of  Stephen  Colwell,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  establish  a  lecture- 
ship on  Christian  charity  in  its  social  relations,  with  the  ho)>c  that  in 
time  this  won  hi  become  a  i)rofessorship.  Mr.  Colwell,  however,  died 
before  his  ]>lans  could  be  matured,  but  his  family  carried  out  his 
wishes;  and  thus,  with  other  subscriptions,  the  chair  was  endowed  an<l 
named  the  Archibald  Alexander  professorship  of  Christian  ethics  and 
ai>ologetics.  Th<»  directors  elected  the  Key.  Charles  Augustus  Aiken, 
then  presi<leiit  of  Union  College,  to  the  new  cliair.  He  was  inaugurated 
September  -7,  ISTl.  In  tlie  fall  of  1877  an  important  step  in  the  prog- 
res^  of  the  seminary  was  taken  in  the  provision  made  for  the  support 
of  a  si)ecial  librarian,  and  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts  was  eh»eted 
librarian.  More  details  roneerning  the  library  will  be  given  later  on. 
In  187S  an  a<I(lition  was  nuule  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  faeulty  by 
the  foundation  of  an  instrnctorship  in  elocution,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wilson 
Smith  was  ealle<l  to  be  instructor  in  the  new  department. 

In  the  spring  of  1877,  in  coinplianee  with  the  re<|nest  of  Dr.  ('harles 
Oodge  for  some  assistance,  and  in  exeention  of  a  purpose  that  had 
l)een  entertained  f<»r  some  years,  the  directors  eleete<l  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  Hodge,  D.  1).,  of  the  Western  Theological  Seniiimry, 
to  be  associated  with  his  father.  He  accepte<l,  and  was  inaugurates! 
Noveml)er  h,  1877.     Hut  this  association  histesl  only  one  year,  for  Dr. 
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let)  Ilotlge  died  .Iiirie  t9, 1878.  He  had  been  rontief^^ted  ivith  the 
lary  conliinioiiAly  since  liis  entering  it  as  a  student  in  ISlIf,  with 
tceptioti  III*  line  year,  [n  1872  the  flftieth  ftiltijversaiy  of  his  con- 
)n  witli  the  seminary  aa  n  professor  bad  been  Celebrated  with  great 
isiusm  on  llie  |iui't  af  an  assembled  mnltitude  olalnmni  and  fViends. 
eatli  lelt  Hr.  A,  A.  Ilodge  as  the  sole  professor  of  the  rliair  thnt 

ISTll  iia8  been  known  as  the  Charles  Hodu'c  prnfeHsnrship  of 
tie  luid  iHileiiiii-  t1ieoluf;y. 

I^S<l  till'  Stuart  ])n>fe3!torahi[>  of  the  relations  of  philonnphy  atid 
i-e  to  thRl'liristiaii  leligion  was  established,  aDil  tlll^  Uev.  rmncis 
ey  i'atton.  I>.  !>..  nf  McUorniick  Seminary  nas  called  to  lie  it9 
iiieiiinlient.  Ilix  election  by  the  directors  w-is  a]i|iroveil  liy  the 
-al  asHeiiibly  and  he  was  inaugurated  October  i^T.  IS.S1.  in  I8H2 
tfv.. lames  Freileric  MeCiirdy,  who  had  been  I,.  I*.  8l«ne  tutor 
•bri«-  and  asHJatant  librarian  from  187.1  to  1877,  and  .1.  C.  (ireen, 
ii-t4>i'  ill  Hebrew  ami  iiMier  oriental  languaffes  -inee  that  tiate, 
lied  altei  nine  yi-iirs  of  faithful  service.  In  iss.'t  Itr.  MeCill 
iie<l  111*  i-liaii-  i>r  >'<■<' lesiii.4tical,  homiletic,  and  pU'lornl  theology  OD 
lilt  of  tlie  iiillitiiilLi's  of  ajie  and  was  made  emeritus  professor  with 
i]>eii  tit  >ii|>]io]i  I'lir  the  ivniainder  of  his  life,  {.iven  for  tliisHpecitU 
.M'  by  Ki  (I.-I..IIS  friends  of  the  seminary.  The  Hev.  Dr.  William 
r  I'aMini.  of  N'i-«v  Vork  t'ity,  was  electe<l  his  KuecesHor  the  Mtno 

and  liis  .h'.t Ii;ivin{i  been  upprovetl  by  the  iMsembly,  he  WM 

:urate<I  May  1  I.  IriSl.  The  inatruetorshlp  in  llehn-w  left  vaflanB 
e  retiri-niiiii  "f  Mr.  McCnrdy  was  tilled  by  tiie  ajipnintinflnt  of 
:.v.  .lohii  It.  I'iivis.  who  Kitve  iimtruetion  in  tins  di  parlment  dur- 
iii- year  ISsi-M;  In-  then  si)ent  two  yearn  of  Htiiily  in  Germany, 
;;  np  a^ain  Ills  work  as  the  .).('.  Green  instnietor  in  Hebrew  io 
all  of  InsiI.  Ill  l.'vS.s  he  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
lie  iaii^'iiii;,'i's.  :iiiii  in  IK'.il  the  title  of  his  chair  was  ebniiged  to 
>i  Si'Tiiiiii-|>liilMlo|ry  ;niil  Old  Testament  history.  His  inauguration 
..C— ...1  t.H.k  1.1. Ml-  May  7,  IfW'J. 

[hi-  iimi'  ilir  liiviltli  of  Dr.  MoH'at  began  to  fail  si'ri'>nHly,  so  tiiat 

1-  fiiriii'l   ii --.iiy   ri>  lind  an  assistant  for  liiin.  and   the   Kev. 

.  ^  I  Mill.  "11  \i  Ki-rroii;:  wasele<ted  asstniate  |irofessor  of  church 
I  \.  S.  :.r.  II,  .,  I  111.  l■^s(i.  ;ind  lie^au  at  onee  his  work  <if  instrnction. 
.  V,  :ii.  i..li..n  II-  viMi  111-  "ithdrew  his  aeceptaiii-e.  In  the  lull  of 
III.'  I.'i  \ ,  In.  K'.il.i  ii>  ri'si^neil  his  ]Kisition  as  librarian,  whidi  he 

.1.1  -..I  :i::;.-  ,.n-  ami  w^is  sneee.ileil  by  the  Uev.  .)i>se|ili  Heatly 
■-.  'h.-    .t.~i]|-      ■. I, in. 111.     Till-  seminary  sntlereil  a  •.erions  lossat 

■  .  II  n..  .1.-  .rl,  ..;  I'ilk  \.  \.  Ilodge.  wliirli  ..eeiirreil  November 
■•^..       I 1.   .    .  .   nin>   eriMli-d   «;is   [i[|,.,|   |,y  the   eleeti.in   of  the 

i'l.   I..;.il:      I.!.-.  i,iiitiil;;e  Warfii-Id.  professor  in   Ihe  Western 

■_•  .   I    >.-N  ;.  ,1  .    ..ri  .l:iiiiiai>   1  •*.  1S.S7.     Ills  d.-rlioii  was  approved 

.   .--.-..Illy  .iii.i  ln-eiiii-re.i  ii|>on  thedntiesof  theCharles 

'■  ;.■■■-.  .-..r  -I,;-.  •■  .ii,|.,.-iii-  aiiil  iii.liTiiir  llieoloHy  at  till' opening  of 

.;  ■■  '.i  . .       H.-  A,,.!  in,iii-iir.tie.i  May  s,  l,s.s,S.     Tins  was  an 
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era  of  faculty  ebanges.  Dr.  Mofiat  felt  obliged  to  resign  his  cbair  May 
7,  1888,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  service.  His  resignation  was 
a(?cepted  and  lie  was  roade  emeritus  professor  of  church  history.  lie 
continuetl  to  conduct  courses  in  church  history  for  a  year  longer  aud 
died  June  7, 1890.  In  1880  the  Rev.  Paul  Van  Dyke  was  appointed 
iustmotor  in  church  history  and  continued  to  give  instruction  in  that 
department  until  1892,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Edwards  Congregational  Church  of  Northampton,  Mass.  A  still  fur- 
ther ohange  is  to  be  noted,  due  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Patton  to  the 
presidenoy  of  Princeton  College  aud  his  acceptance  of  this  position  in 
1888.  He  resigned  the  chair  of  the  relation  of  philosophy  and  srience 
to  the  Christian  religion  on  May  8, 1888,  but  he  consenteil  to  remain  on 
the  roll  of  the  faculty  as  lecturer  ou  theism,  upon  which  subject  he  has 
given  a  course  to  the  junior  class  from  the  above  date. 

The  session  of  1891-92  was  made  memorable  by  the  death  of  two  of 
the  seminary  professors.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge  died  Sep- 
tember 27, 1891,  after  a  lingering  illness,  having  been  a  teacher  in  the 
seminary  for  thirty-one  years;  and  on  the  14th  of  the  January  follow- 
ing Dr.  Aiken  died  after  a  brief  illness,  having  served  the  seminary  for 
twenty-one  years.  The  duties  of  the  dei>artment  of  New  Testament  lit- 
eratore  and  exegesis  were  performed  for  a  yesir  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talbot  W. 
Chambers,  of  New  York  City.  During  the  year  1892  the  three  vacant 
chairs  of  the  seminary  were  Ailed.  The  Key.  Dr.  John  De  Witt,  a  pro- 
fessor in  McCormick  Seminary,  was  elected  to  the  Helena  professorship 
of  church  history  May  3,  1892,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Kev.  Dr.  (xeorge 
l^bout  Purves,  of  Pittsburg,  was  chosen  to  suciteed  Dr.  Hodge  iu  the 
New  Testament  department.  Dr.  Purves  had  l>een  elected  to  the  chair 
of  church  liistory  in  1888,  but  had  not  felt  able  to  accept  the  position. 
Dr.  Purves  was  inaugurated  September  ir>,  1892,  and  Dr.  De  Witt  on 
May  9, 189:$.  Dr.  Aiken's  chair  was  tille<l  by  the  ekn'tion  on  Ocrtober 
20, 1892,  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  Hrentoii  (irecne,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  began  his  duties  before  the  close  of  that  session,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated Septemlier  22,  1893.  In  May,  1891,  a  new  (thair  had  been  estab- 
lished, that  of  bihlicsil  theology,  and  overtures  had  been  made  to  the 
Kev.  Oeerhardus  Vos,  of  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  to  fill  it,  but  these  failed 
at  the  timr.  They  were  renewed  later  with  success,  and  Dr.  Vos  was 
electe<l  protVssor  (»f  biblical  theology  in  istl3,  and  took  up  his  work  in 
September  of  that  year,  lie  was  inaugurated  May  S,  1894.  At  length 
alter  many  vicissitudes  all  the  rhairs  ot  the  seminary  were  IIIUmI.  In 
the  fall  of  1S92,  in  order  that  Dr.  William  Henry  (in^en  might  have 
relief  from  S4mie  of  his  arduous  duties  the  Hev.  <Mialmers  Martin  was 
appointed  instructor  in  the  Old  Testament  department,  and  has  at 
present  the  title  of  the  Elliott  F.  She]iard  instructor  in  this  depart- 
ment.    The  faculty  of  the  institution  as  at  present  constituted  follows: 

/<i€iifljr.— Williuiii  Ht'iiry  (iriM^n,  D.  !>.,  LL.  1*.*  Hel«'na  ]»rofc»Mitor  of  oriental  and 
Old  TMtanicnt  litrrutiirv;  William  Uiller  Piizton,  I».  D.,  LL.  !>.,  prut'cHsor  of  cixle- 
iisslicAly  honiiletical,  aud  pastoral  theology;    llenjamin  Brcoklnridge  WarSald, 
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.1..  v..  I'liiirli'i.  lliHlcr  jirofeasor  of  dldaotle  •&>!  polemic  tbr-olng; ;  Rev.  John 
ii.  I'll.  v..  iiriifeBwr  iif  S«mitie  philology  and  i  >lil  TtMitaint-nt  liiatory ;  Gi-orge 
I  I'lirv.'B.  1>.  |)..  ]J.,  !>..  prufoBMr  of  Neir  Tettiiinpiit  lltoraliiro  aud  etegeaia; 
•b  Will.  1i,  ]>,,  \A..  1 1..  Archibald  Alexander  pNilp-Bor  of  cburck  ListaTy ;  Wtl- 
reiiuiii  iJiveiK'.  Jr..  li.  D.,  StDkii  profeMor  of  ilir  n-lntlons  of  philosophy  «ml 
I  I'l  the  Chri-tiiiii  relif;ioD;  GMrhardos  Vos,  Ph.  II,.  I),  T).,  profeattut  of  bjblieiil 
Ij;  Fraii['i>  I.iiiiil.->  I'utton,  D.  V.,  LL.  D.,  iMIurui  on  thttiam;  Umiit  WUmo 
A.  M..  .P.  C.  lire.li  iiiilnictiir  in  elocution;  H*v.  rlialiiieri  Murtln,  A.  M.,  Elliott 
iiinliii-'iniriMr  in  111.' ohl  TeatnDient  departinniit;  ll(iv..IiH>eph  Hoatl.v  I>till«a, 

fVt'iii  til'  ^.'I't'itt  iiitt-reHt  to  all  the  fHemls  <if  the  npiuiniiry  wan  tlie 
utiuii,  in  Mtiy,  IS!«;,  of  the  fiftieth  aiMiivemary  of  tlie  ap[)oiiit- 
of  Prof,  Wjlliiiiii  Henry  Greeii  as  ait  iiiKlnictor  in  the  aemiiiary. 
i-vent  wa8  largi-ly  iitteiultMl  by  the  alumni  of  the  iiiBtilnlion,  by 
tluisliMl  ithiiatfirs,  by  repreiteiitativen  nf  iinniiTOUM  tbooiopcal 
ion.  uiiil  by  I  lie  iicr.soiiiil  friends  of  Dr.  (Ireen,  unci  was  iiia>'k«<l  by 

I  ib-^Tci-  iif  f)itliii->iusiii.  It  in  not  a  litlle  reniaikabU>  that  in  itfl 
inilivcly  lirii'l' tiislory  tlie  seniiuary  itlionlii  liav«  bocn  ciiIIhI  ugwu 

II  liiitiiit'  two  iif  iin  |>i-ofeH8ur8. 

(ii.iW/i/.— I'lic  i';ii-nity  of  Prini'etoii  Seminary  lias  invlailed  iiiauy 
iiiiis  iiunies.  till-  iiam<-8  of  men  who  have  become  famou?}  not 
y  wiibiii  till-  liKiiiiils  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Chnreli  in  thiscountiy, 
lit<>ii;:lioiii  [111-  ilotiiain  of  evangelical  Christendom.  Tbey  have 
til  atiil  iiitiiii-fii  :i  ivjif  of  tlieological  tbou(;lit  tiiat  has  acqaired 
iiiif.  «i-ll  known  ill  tlio  tli(><iliigii-al  worb),  of  Princeton  theology. 

■  li:iv«-;iln-^iily  <i-en,  the  seminary  Htarteil  out  on  its  career  with  one 
->i>i'.  Ht.  Ali-\:itiih-r.  The  next  year  he  was  Joined  by  l>r.  Miller, 
II  ISl'j  I  hoc  m-n-  joined  by  I>r.  Charles  Hodpe.  Tins  seminary 
wli;ii  i[  is  iiimI  "liiit  it  Htaiids  for  t-»  these  three  mi-Ti.  Its  growth 
i-i-ri  liir  iii-vi-)iiiiiiiir.t  of  what  they  planted  and  nurtured.     With 

■  •n.il  cinl'iH  [III  ni  iii-w  i-hairs  liavc  bei-n  established  and  old  ones 
liil.-.i.  iiiikI  udm  .|s;t7)  fight  professors,  one  Iwrturer,  and  two 
i-t..i-   coiisitiiiii-   (111-   K-Kular  teaebing   foic-e  of  the   seminary. 

A,  -III tieil.  «ill  -li.iw  tlie  sm-eession  of  jirofessors  and  instruct- 

Ihi-n-  an-.  Iit-iih-  twii  jiemianeiitly  endowed  leeturesliipg:  (1) 
..  I'.  Si, .11,  I..  iiiM -hip,  foiiiiiled  in  l«7!t  by  Mr.  U-vi  P.  Stone. 
tins  tiitni'i.iij'iii   :\  limine  of  lit  least  live  lix-liin's  is  given  each 

•>  >"i -i.ii„iii-.lii'il  .-iH-i-iiilist.    Till-  most  of  tliest-  courses  have 

|iiiMi-.i..  ,1  J  'llii-  >tudi-nl"s  UH-tnn-sliip  on  missions.  This  was 
ii^lii  ii  :ii  !■-■'  1.  ni.KiiIv  ;is  tlif  lesnlt  of  an  a  wakened  interest  on 
iir  I  ■  .  -r  111. Ill- ill  iIli- laiise  of  li>i'eit;ii  missions.  Ipon  this 
ii  I      '     -.III   iL\i-  -ir  ^i\  h-iliiri's  is  given  earh  year  npon  the 

1    -       '    ■     ■   !   ;'i;;ii  IIII-.MI1IIS  iir  HiMin  any  parliinlar  branch  uf 

■  ' I  h  -  ".I-  niTi-.-sitrilylimili-il  at  lirst.     In  I^i-J,  with 

:..    i-r..: j -.  -m    -..|iHii.iiy  was  well  i-siiil.lislii..i  ami  wa^  aide  to 

.■  .-"I  :,ii,,.-  ..;  ,,  ii,.-..|i.t:ical  filnr;iti..ii.     The  ■■■ini.'nlnm  was  by 

II.-  ;iiiPt.i-i.'i  1-.  .iti.iii-eil.  and  rominisi-d  tin-  lollowing  studies: 

,.■  i:    .    -:mii1hiii   wa-  given  in  the  ori;;iiial   hiii;;niig('s  of 

ii;. ,  ■  ..  n  li  .  Iiiii;,..lii-y  anil  gi'o^iajihy,  biblical  and  profane  his- 
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toryi  Jewish  antiquities  and  ezegetical  theology;  in  the  second  year, 
in  Biblical  criticism,  didactic  theology,  ecclesiastical  history  and 
Hebrew  (continued);  and  in  the  third  year,  in  didactic  theology  (con- 
tinued), polemic  theology,  ecclesiastical  history  (continued),  church 
government,  coni)>osition  and  delivery  of  sermons  and  the  pastoral 
care.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  process  of  subdivision,  expan- 
sion, and  addition,  by  which  the  curriculum  has  developed  to  its  present 
large  proiK)rtions.  A  study  of  Table  A  wiil  show  this  development. 
The  salient  features  of  it  are  the  division  of  the  study  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  by  the  erection  of  the  professorship  of  New  Testament 
history  and  Biblical  Greek  in  1860,  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of 
apologetics  in  1871,  that  of  the  relations  of  philosophy  and  science  to 
the  Ohristian  religion  in  1880,  of  the  chair  of  Semitic  philology  and 
Old  Testament  history  in  1892,  and  the  chair  of  biblical  theology  in 
18B3,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the  instructorship  in  elocution 
in  1878.  The  present  distribution  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  various 
years  follows : 

f%r$t  jftar, — Old  Testament  literature:  General  introdaotion,  specUl  introdaotion 
to  the  Pentateuch,  Hebrew,  sacred  geography  and  auti(|uitieAy  Old  Testament  his* 
tory.  New  Tostament  literature:  General  introduction,  si»orial  introduction  to  the 
Oospels,  ezet^esis  of  selecteil  EpistloB  of  Punl.  Didactic  theology:  Theology 
|»roper.  Relations  of  philosophy  and  science  to  the  Christian  religion :  Thvism, 
tbaological  encycl(>])edia,  general  introduction  to  apologetics.   HomilctioMy  elocut  ion. 

Second  iffar, — Old  Testament:  Unity  of  the  bo<»k  of  GenoHis,  special  introduction 
to  the  hifttorical  and  i>oetical  books,  exogesin,  biblical  theology.  New  Testament: 
Life  of  Christ  and  exegesis  of  the  GoHpelH.  Didactir  theology:  Anthn>pology. 
BelatiouH  of  philosophy  and  Hcieuce  to  the  Christian  religion:  KvidenccH  of 
Christianity.  Church  history,  (tovernmciit  and  dii«ripline  of  the  church.  Hoiiii- 
letica:  Criticisms  of  sermons,  elocution.    Missions. 

Third  ^(<ir.— Old  Testament :  Special  introduction  to  the  prophets,  exegesis.  New 
Testament:  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  special  intrtMluction  to  the  Kpistles,  biblical  the- 
ology. Dida<rtic  theology :  8oteriology  and  eschatology.  Church  history.  Kelations 
of  philosophy  and  K4*ience  to  the  Christian  religion:  Christian  ethics  and  Christian 
sociology,  (,'hurch  government  and  discipline;  pastoral  cure;  ordinances  of  wor- 
ship; homtletical  criticism  and  analysis  of  texts;  elocution.     Missions. 

Fourth  jfear, — The  regular  ccuirse  is  complet4'd  in  three  years,  but  students  may 
with  great  advantage  c(»ntinue  to  pros4-cute  their  studies  in  the  seminary  for  a  longer 
p«rio«l.  It  is  not  thought  best  to  prescribe  a  fixed  course  of  ntudy  for  graduates. 
Each  is  at  liberty  to  devote  himsi'lf  to  those  branches  of  theological  learning  for 
which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude,  «»r  which  he  judges  to  be  nioKt  necessary  or 
profitable  to  hims4'lf.  Accordingly  gnuluate  students  may  at  their  discretion  attend 
the  lectures  and  n'citations  of  the  regular  chi^ses  for  the  review  (»f  tiieir  previous 
•tadieSy  or  they  may  make  a  s<decti<m  from  the  extracunieulum  eourses  wbirh  are 
provide«l  in  each  department,  or  they  may  individually  conduct  original  investiga- 
tlous  under  the  direction  and  with  the  advice  of  the  professors  and  with  the  aid  of 
tho  library. 

The  hours  assigned  the  various  sut>iec!ts  are  as  follows: 

The  Junior  class  h:iH  each  week  five  exerciH4*s  in  Hebrew,  one  in  intro<luction  to 
the  Old  Ti-stament  and  archa'ology,  one  in  Old  Testament  history,  one  in  introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  one  in  exegesis  of  Paul's  Kpistles,  two  in  didactic 
thoology,  two  in  tlieism,  one  in  a|>ologetios,  one  in  homiletics,  and  one  in  ebioution. 

Tho  middle  class  has  one  exercine  a  week  in  iutro«lurtioii  to  the  Old  TestameiLt| 
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•-xeK<  ->»  ui'  111--  i'lutliri-,  two  in  btblioal  tbeolony  of  the  Old  leHtuiiiiMit,  Iwo 
life  or  t  hnit  :iiid  lAcgesis  of  the  Ouapels,  three  in  church  lii!.tiiiy,  two  !u 

r'  tliFiilo^v. ■  ill  eviili-noee  of  Cbriatiunity,  two  in  homiletl.s  :iuil  rlniroli 

lU'iiT.  oiii^  ill  I'lii.'iirion,  nitdou  klterDRte  jean  one  in  miuioD*. 
leiiiiT  I'luvi  li:>a  »ii«  cxiTciBe  ■  vreelc  ID  Introilactiun  to  tlie  Old  '[i.«uruenr  aiid 
pxcu<4i<i'l*tlifiiri>|>bFlH,  two  ia  apoetolio  hiatory  bdiI  ezegraUof  llivEpietlea, 
l>Llilii'al  llieoli-t'y  of  tbe  New  TeelkmeDt,  three  ia  ahurcb  lijatury,  two  in 
r  ll)Milui:>,  two  ill  I  lirintian  ethics  and  Cbriatian  sociology,  two  in  boiniletiu 
■turul  lbeolu;;y.  niiv  in  t'looutiuu,  and  on  alternate  yean  one  ia  iiiiMiuDii. 

iiiuber  of  extraciirriculam  courses  are  given  by  the  piorescurs  of 

miiijir.v  iui(i  by  souie  of  the  profesaors  of  tbe  university.     It  will 

[>lu(»  to  luciitioii  bere  tbe  rellovshijis  uud  prizes  opi^n  to  tlm  ^tti- 

Tberc  ure  two  fellowitbtps — one  iu  Old  Testament  Ntuily  tiiid 

Xew  Testiitiiviit  study.  Tbe  holder  of  either  is  ezp<.'i-ti'il  t<>  r^jtend 
Uoiio  yvuriii  tlii-  further  study  of  bis  subject,  under  Micdireotion 

I'multy.  fitlifi-  ir;  Princeton  or  iu  some  approved  foreign  nniver- 

The  Ill-brew  t't'Howrtbip  was  founded  by  the  Hon.  GLtngo  S. 

;in<l  yielils  ^IHM)  n  year.  At  present  the  New  Teslmuunt  fellow- 
s  A  coiijliiuatioii  i>f  tbe  alumni  fellowship  and  tbo  Archibald 
tsoii  H'bolarsbip  and  yields  the  same  amount.  The  several 
;tl  iiii/cs  ail-  a-  follows; 

seom-rcl  by  tbo  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Carter:  *">()  worth 
iks  will  111-  prest-nted  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  w  ho  Hhall 
re  tlie  best  llioison  an  assigne<l  subject  in  Old  ToMtaiuent.  lit- 
■I-  ur  ixfge.-i.-i.  The  second  and  third  iu  merit  will  etwli  be  pro- 
I  wich  flu  worth  of  lM>oki>. 

Kev.  Horace  <'.  SlantoD,  Ph.  I).,  I).  D.,  an  alumniw  of  tbe  Demi- 
haH  foiin<leil  I  hi-  lii-njaniin  Stanton  jiri/.ein  memory  of  bis  father, 

is  o|»-n  to  I  iiiiiix'tition  to  members  of  tbe  middle  claKtt:  ^HO  will 
arileil  lor  tb>-  1ii->i  tbesJNon  an  assigned  subjei-tin  Old  Te^taDieut 

M-,  c"li.itl.—  Si  I  Hiiii-r's  Hons  offer  J50  worth  of  their  publieiitiona 
t  1)11  iiil'i  1  '■[  till'  SI  iijor  i-la»s  who  Hball  prepare  tbe  Inst  thesis  ou 
•  i;.'ii'il  -iiliici  I  ill  Ni-H-  Testament  literature  or  exepe-sis.  The 
1  (Liiil  liiiiil  111  im-tit  will  eaeh  be  presented  with  *!»  worth  of 

a;i\,i;j.1.  i  Miitlancl.r.f  Nt-w  York,  ha.-*  foundwl  tbe  IJobert  L. 
(' <1  I  :.  <  n  iiiiiiioiy  ot  Ills  father,  wliieb  )so|ieii  to  competition 
wr.:  I-  ■.:   I".'  itiKi'lle  I'l.is-:  ;i>l(iU  will  be  given  tor  tbe  best  exege- 

,1  |,--.ij.  !,  lii.  N.u  T.-staiiieiil.  ami  «-'rf>  for  the  seiomi  in  merit. 
i.r    |.  .  -I'.,'  ■..  .11     ls;i7.  tin-  legislaliireof  tin-  Stale  of  New  Jersey 

:  ■•  !."[.■  I  >.  1.1  .^  .i'i(li.>ii/inp  any  tbeolotiieal  seminary  in  tbe  Stat« 

1.-:    r.  .    ,1. •_.,.■  ,.1  iMih.-li.L  ot'  divinity.     This  was  done  at  the 

.■■■*■■   I 'I  ■..■■...  .^..|i,ii,.iiv.     h,  this  .M^miiiary  the  de{rrre  will  be 

.   .  ■■(!  ..  \:,'  .  .  i.-i  i.r  .arsof  any  eollr-e  appinved   by  (be  faculty 

■ii.ii:     .1-..   1..1-. (ii|,li-iril    a   threi-  year,-.'  eour.se  of  theological 

'i.i:.,  .i.f.ii;;,  .ii.|ii.n.-d  institiilioii.  or  in  this  seminary,  and  a 
'.i:'-  •■:i.-r  m:  ■  Mi.i  I  iirrii-nbim  study  in  theology  at  this  seint 
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nary.  This  course  of  special  study  shall  be  arranged  and  the  exam- 
inations shall  be  conducts  by  the  faculty  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
directors. 

H^e  library. — One  of  the  articles  of  the  original  plan  of  the  seminary 
submitted  to  the  assembly  of  1811  was  headed  ^'of  the  library.''  This 
article  was  not  acted  upon  by  this  assembly,  being  deferred  for  later 
consideration.  The  library  was  not  a  creation  of  the  assembly,  but 
was  the  product  of  the  energy  and  interest  of  the  individual  professors 
and  directors.  The  directors  at  their  meetings  in  July  and  October, 
1812,  took  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  and  made  a  small 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books.  As  a  result  lii  books  were 
purchased  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent extensive  collection,  numbering  more  than  58,000  bound  volumes 
and  24,(K)0  pamphlets.  During  recent  years  its  growth  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  thousand  volumes  a  year.  While  i)osse8sed  of  a  few 
rare  and  valuable  works,  it  is  in  the  main  a  practical  working  library, 
and  as  such  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  theological 
libraries  of  this  country.  V\^  to  1877  its  affairs  were  managed  by  one 
of  the  professors,  Drs.  Archibald  Alexander,  William  Henry  Green, 
and  Charles  A.  Aiken  serving  as  librarians  until  that  year,  when  the 
Eev.  Dr.  W.  II.  lioberts  was  elected  to  that  office.  The  present  librarian, 
the  Rev.  J.  II.  Dulles,  succeeded  Dr.  Koberts  in  1886.  The  library  was 
kept  for  the  iirst  seven  years  in  the  residence  of  Dr.  Alexander.  In 
the  fall  of  1819  it  was  moved  to  a  room  prepare<l  for  it  in  the  seminary 
building  now  known  as  Alexander  Hall.  In  1843  it  was  transferred  to 
a  building  erected  for  it  by  the  generosity  of  James  Lenox,  escj.,  now 
known  as  the  old  library.  Ttiis  having  become  insufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  collection,  Mr.  Lenox  erected  a  new  building,  to 
which  the  main  boily  of  the  books  was  transferred  in  1879.  The  two 
buildings  otVer  shelf  room  for  some  130,000  volumes.  The  entire  work- 
ing library  is  in  the  new  building.  There  is  an  annual  income  for  the 
purchase  of  books  of  $1,450  and  of  $500  for  bookbinding. 

The  Htudents. — As  hjis  been  seen  the  seminary  started  with  3  students 
in  the  summer  of  1812,  the  number  increasing  to  14  before  the  first 
year  close<l.  The  growth  has  been  steady  and  constant,  witli  tlie  excep- 
tion of  a  few  tiuctuations  due  to  special  causes.  In  the  year  lS.')8-."»9 
92  students  matriculated.  In  the  year  i)revious  only  49  had  entered. 
The  widesjiread  revival  of  religion  that  swept  over  the  country  in  1857 
probably  accounts  for  the  above  large  number.  It  remained  the  high 
watermark  nntil  tlie  year  1892-93,  when  105  entered.  Tlie  highest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  seminary  entered  in  tiie  year  1894-95, 
namely,  115,  altliough  but  1  less  marks  tlie  current  year,  lslH>-97.  The 
year  1894-95  also  shows  the  largest  number  of  students  gathereil  in 
the  seminary  at  one  time,  2<i3.  The  whole  number  of  students  who 
bave  matricuhitiMl  since  its  establishment  is  4,711.  The  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  tliose  who  come  to  the  seminary  may  be  seim 
from  the  statement  that  the  2r».3  in  the  institution  this  current  year 
20087— No.  2.3 22 
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from  20  Stat*a  aiitl  Territoriw  of  oor  own  cmiiitry  imd  10  furcigii 
While  many  colleges  bave  xent  their  sons  to  Priiicotoii  Seiiii- 
tnnre  than  oiu-lit'tU  of  its  stndeiits  have  couu!  ircitn  its  slitter  instl- 
1  iu  Princeton,  showing  that  the  intention  of  the  rounders  of  the 
to  tniii  yuntli  for  the  ministry  baa  not  l)i>en  tVaitrated.  An 
it  of  the  growth  of  the  tteminary  in  stndents  in  given  in  Table  B. 
ilrut  WM-iWirt.— It  bas  been  found  impossible  to  trace  all  of  these 
liitttoriciil  ticcnnicy.  They  are  important  as  illuatratiiig  the  int«l- 
il  and  8|iiritual  life  of  tbe  students. 

!  Theolofjical  Society  was  established  by  Dr.  Alexander  and  eight 
4  August  29,  18i:i,  rive  of  whom  were  students.  The  object  of  th« 
y  was  rnntual  im)irovement  in  theology  ani.1  kindred  subjects.  At 
two  meetiiigH  a  week  were  held.  On  Tuesday  evening  orations  i 
deUvere<l  memortter,  and  on  Friday  evening  there  were  debatM 
euluKi<'al.  hiittorti-al,  ecclesiastical,  or  ethical  mibjects,  and  oswiyt 
riouH  te.\tH  of  (H.'riptar&  It  was  welt  sustained  for  many  yewnf 
il,  at  lirst  it  waa  regarded  almost  as  a  (lart  of  the  eurriculom.. 
>  art'  ret-ords  of  its  meetings  as  late  as  I8o!l.  In  October  of  that 
it  united  Willi  ilie  Society  of  Inquiry  to  form  the  Ali'xamler 
ty.  As  first  or^Miii/ed  the  new  society  had  for  its  object  "tbe 
It  inn  iit'ihc  s]>iri(  of  inquiry  after  truth,  of  skill  in  presenting  and 
:;iinin^  it.  an<l  tlif  information  of  memtierH  njion  matters  of  r«lig- 
tnd  (icnerid  intellicence.''  It  was  mainly  a  debuting  clnb.  It  held, 
vt-T.  a  iiiitnthly  concert  for  prayer  for  missions,  besides  its  weekly 
v  evening  litiTary  meeting.  Two  years  later  the  interesting  feat- 
\»n  iidde^l  nf  holding  on  alternate  Fridays  a  moot  eeclesiastit'al 
for  the  trial  of  imaginary  cases  of  church  discipline.  Tbe  society 
u.sraincil  it  H-ading  loom,  where  ]>ai>ers  and  maga/Jnes  were  kvpt 
e  ns4'  of  its  Rii'inlx'i'H.  lint  its  course  was  siK>n  run.  Tbe  library, 
lit  liaii  inlit  riled  from  the  older  societies  by  who.te  union  it  WM 
d.  ».!■-  in  l^^'i:  ;:iv<'n  to  the  seminary,  and  after  ISiiH  il  became 

ya  iiMdin;;  n<  ;iss<i<'iation.     In  its  earlier  days  an  annual  sar- 

.\a<  |<n-.ii'lii-d  lii'ioK'  it  on  the  last  Sundiiy  evening  nf  the  semi- 
\<'.u.  I  Ijis  -11  iiioti  continued  to  be  delivei'ed  for  a  long  time,  bat 
>iLiii  I  ti-iii  wnli  rill- AI<\ander  Society  was  forgotten.     The  Alex- 

>  ..  i.  r>  -. .  tn-  I.I  )iav.>  expired  in  the  fall  of  1877. 
>.  itilir  [  ~<><':<'n-  -  ti'iint'd  in  llie  early  days  of  the  seminary,  appu"- 
l.>  <  k'  out  i!i>-  <  iiM'ii'iilnrn.  were  the  Soiiely  for  Imjirovenient  in 
iiijl"-;!:.  I  .iki  I  ><'li\i-i  yof  Seraiiinsand  t  In- Hocicty  for  IinprOTe- 
.;.  i;.:.:u.i;  l..--[  .im.-.  At  tlic  mc-ijngs.if  tlic  lornifr  the  pro- 
•  ;.:■  -  .1.  -i-  .1'  .1  .It  iliMS.'  .if  till-  hitter  Hit-  :issi>tanl  teacher  of  the 
.,]  ; ,  ,ii.i_i--  .1  ~i-ii|.tiiri-  was  (lie  st.mdiiig  ]ite-i<U'iLt.  The  latter 
.  .1-  ■■■■-■■.n  ..I  \.\  1)1.  1-Ii;iiles  l!.«l«e  alxml  tlic  veiir  1822. 
■    --.   -.,.  .-.■-  ■■.,.    -iM.rt  liv.-d. 

.,-  .,:M.t'.'i  ..r.;..|ji/:iti.>n.  vhich  is  -.^.id  t.i  have  existed  in  thr 
I  ,  ■11,  I-J--  l^iV  It  \ias  ,;ill.-tl  tlie  "  ItrotherliiHid."  and  its 
..;.  ..  ».!.■  n.-iily  s.-.tet.  The  ciindilioii  of  ineinlu-rsliip  WM 
■.:■:■-•  A. '•-.ur.i,  ,ti..i III.' ii^irt  of  an    applicant    lor  admiwion 
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of  his  purpose  to  devote  himself,  should  his  life  be  spared,  to  labor  in 
the  foreign  field."  When  a  member  left  for  his  foreign  station  he  was 
to  transmit  to  the  Brotherhood  a  written  account  of  his  early  history 
and  religious  life,  which  documents  were  to  be  preserved.  There  are 
but  scanty  notices  of  this  society.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
history  of  the  seminary  there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  interest  in 
the  subject  of  foreign  missions.  This  interest  led  to  the  formation  as 
early  as  1814  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions  and  the  State 
of  Religion.  For  many  years  this  society  was  an  active  force  in  the 
seminary.  Meetings  were  held  once  a  month,  and  were  at  first  princi- 
pally for  the  communication  of  missionary  intelligence.  Later  the  pro- 
ceedings included  debates  and  reports  by  committees  on  missionary 
Bubjeots.  In  1831  there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  society  which  wid- 
ened its  scope  to  include  matters  iiertaiiiing  to  foreign  missions,  domes- 
tic missions,  Sabbath  schools,  and  Bible  societies.  Essays  on  a  broad 
range  of  subjects  were  presented.  The  society  apiiears  to  have  gradu- 
ally lost  Its  hold  on  the  students,  and  it  was  united  in  1859,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  Theological  Society  to  form  the  Alexander  Society. 

The  last  of  the  societies  that  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  life  of  the 
seminary  is  the  Religious  Contribution  Society.  It  is  a  remnant  of 
earlier  organizations.  In  1839  the  tract  and  Bible  societies  of  the 
aeminary,  which  had  separated  fh>m  those  of  the  college  in  1832  and 
1833,  respectively,  united  with  another  whose  object  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tracts  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  and  under* 
took  in  addition  the  collection  of  donations  to  foreign  missions.  This 
association  was  called  the  Association  for  Benevolent  Purposes.  In 
1843  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Mission,  Bible,  and  Tract 
Society;  in  1847  the  word  '^education"  was  addetl  to  the  title,  and  in 
1859  it  received  the  name  of  the  Religious  Contribution  Society.  Us 
affairs  were  conducted  by  a  boanl  of  managers,  who  had  control  of  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  its  benevolent  funds,  which  were  divided 
among  the  boards  of  the  church  and  the  American  Bible  Society.  In 
the  spring  of  1878  it  became  the  Theological  Society,  reviving  the  name 
of  the  society  described  above.  The  new  society  was  disbanded  April 
2S,  1884,  and  re-formed  April  11  of  the  same  year  with  a  new  constitu- 
tiou  and  a  changed  pur|)ose,  becoming  literary  and  forensic  Jn  its  sco|)e. 
It  had  a  brief  existence  in  this  form,  being  disbanded  apparently  at 
the  ch>se  of  1S85.  About  that  time  there  seems  to  liave  been  a  revival 
of  the  Religious  Contribution  Society,  which  still  exists  and  carries  out 
its  original  intention  of  collecting  an<l  forwarding  to  the  lK»ards  of  the 
church  the  <tontributioi)S  of  the  students  and  professors.  For  a  short 
time  it  was  simply  a  committee  of  the  revived  TluHilogical  Society. 
But  the  committee  snrvive<l  the  s4K*iety.  There  are  now  in  the  semi- 
nary, besides  the  Religious  Contribution  Society,  the  M  issionary  Society, 
whose  affairs  are  controlled  by  a  committee  of  seven,  together  with  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  and  which  has  charge  of  the  missionary  meet- 
ings of  the  students;  the  Socioh)gical  Institute,  establishes!  in  IHIM, 
whose  object  is  ^'t4)  ac<|uaintstudentsof  the  seminary  with  the  existing 
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U»ii8  of  society,  »i  Tar  m  it  affects  tlm  work  nl'  tlie  cburcli,  ami  ta 
(ipimrt unity  for  I  be  diacaasionof  llie  reli{;iiiii8  it8p<.-vtH  of  tiiirrent 
prubleme;"  Die  Iteligioas  Work  C»mnittt«w,  itiid  tbe  M isiiiuiiary 
T<.'iri;l«.  It  should  beadde<(  that  tliL- seminary  Imn  ulwiiys  inkoii 
live  |>art  in  tlie  |>rocdedii)g8  of  tbo  Iut«<r-i^tiiiuary  MiHuiunary 
ice. 

■  campui^. — Un  tlie  llth  of  May,  1812,  Hr.  Kicbarcl  Stockton,  of 
eton,  wrotv  to  I>r.  Asbbel  Green,  otVeriii);  to  convey  to  tlie  semi* 
I  |)lot  of  land  almut  '2  acres  in  size,  im  comlition  tbat  tbe  seitiinary 
atcti  lit  Princeton,  lie  stated  that  the  liind  was  worth  toOO.  This 
leeniH  to  have  been  increased  to4acres!woD  after,  for  tbe  directors 
I  (o  (lie  general  iissembly  of  1813  Hiicb  an  eiiliirged  offer.  Rat 
Reemg  to  biive  iH-eii  no  formal  transTer  of  any  land  l>y  Mr.  Stockton 
I  seminary  nnlil  1815,  when  be  oonveyetl  to  tlie  iiiHtitiitiou  a  tract 
rn-s  for  tbe  sum  of  $.S0<>.  This  oonstitated  tbe  original  campua, 
ii-li  the  lirKt  seminary  buildiuf;  was  erected.  ThiM,  iiow  known  as 
ndrr  Hall,  was  l>ei;un  in  1815.  In  1817,  being  about  half  com* 
1,  it  wait  first  o<^ciii»ied,  and  severnl  years  Inter  it  was  fiuiahed. 
es  tbe  ronitis  for  the  students,  it  containo<l  tlic  original  refectory, 
iniry,  the  recilation  rooms,  and  accomniixlations  for  the  stevrard 
is  family.  Subseijuent  additions  vere  madu  to  tbe  extent  of  tbe 
IS  ill  l.SLti,  184.1.  I8r><t,  nnd  1877,  until  it  now  contains  aboot  18 
It  is  oci-npitMl  by  tbe  following  buiKUnga:  (1)  Alexander  Hall, 
ly  mentioned:  (1%  tbe  Miller  CUapul,  built  in  1H34;  (3)  the  "Old 
ry.'*  1843;  (4)  the  refectory,  1847;  »  gymnasium  was  erected  lu 
lui  w:istorn<luwti  in  l89:ito  make  way  for  Hodge  Hall;  (5)  Brown 
the  sccoiiil  dortnjtory,  presented  by  Mrs.  Isaliella  Hrowu,  of  Bal- 
;,  ISth');  (<>i  Stuart  Hall,  containing  tbe  recitation  rooms  and  tbe 
■II  .iraliiry.  tbe  gift  of  Messrs.  B.  L.  and  A.  Stuwt,  of  New  YoA 
I8:«:  iTi  the  -New  Library,"  like  tbe  old  one,  tbe  gift  of  Mr. 
*  I.CI1..V.  ul  N.«  York,  IS?!);  (8)  Umlge  Hall,  i-recti-d  nut  of  tbe 
,  Icli  111.-  •..riiJiiiiTy  by  Mrs.  B.  L.  Stuart,  of  New  York,  1803,  and 
liriii-.-s  [,)L  (III-  ii-i-  i)f  the  ])rofe8sorH. 

U'lr lu- III. —'I'Ur  fsiriiyglc  for  existence  in  tbe  early  days  of  tbe 
.ir>  «;i-. -ivt-re.  VVbcn  it  was  lb  years  old  Ibe  entire  permanent 
iiKiit  u:i~  ^Is.;hn>.  As  it  proved  its  right  to  exist  and  demoa> 
■I  IIS  ii-.'Milii.s-.  hifiiils  came  (o  its  rescue,  of  whom  partioalar 
ir,  III..V  !..■  ui.i.l.  ..I   Mr.  .lames  l,eiio\,  Mr.  John  C.  Green  and  the 

r-.T-  -  .  -t.i-.  Mr-.    IsalK-lla   Brown,  and   tbe  Messrs.  R.  L. 

>;ii  itf,  ri-l  til.   \iiilow  iif  tbe  lonner.    Tbe  present  endowment, 
...it..i  I..  ti„-  j.T.,-i,il  ;i-st-iiibly  of  l.S'.Hi,  is: 

!..■-  $.-.06,  ISO 

■       ■  443,0*4 

■-...■■1  I-  289,339 

-l:il-!    !.■:  15,000 


iiit'oinc  of  »8l,4(i7.     There  are  ninety-nine 
avtiHiance  of  needy  students. 
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Table  A. — ThefaeuUy. 


Name  and  ourricaluin.  Elected.    oJ*jf^^ 


PROrRy80lt8. 

I 

Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,LL.D 1812  1851 

Didactic  and  poleraie  iheoIoKj. 
1840.  Pantoral  and  polemic  theology. 
1851.  Paatoral  and  polemic  theology  and  church  government. 

Samuel  Miller,  D.  D..  LL.  D 1813  1850 

Eocleaiaatical  hiatory  and  choroh  govemmeni*  i 

1848.  EmeritQii  profeaaor. 

Cbariea  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D !         1822  1878 

Oriental  and  Biblical  literature.  j 

1840.  Ezegetioal  and  didactic  theologr. 
1854.  Exegetical,  didactic,  and  polemic  theologr. 
1874.  Charlea  Hodge  profeanor  of  exegetical,  aidactic,  and  polemic  theolog>'.  ' 

John  Breckinridge, D.D 1835  1838 

Paatoral  theology  and  miaaionary  Inatmctlon. 

Joaeph  Addiaun  Alexander,  D.  D 1835  1800 

Aanociate  profeaaor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  (accepted  1838).  ' 
1840.  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature. 
1851.  Biblical  and  eccleMiaatical  history. 
1898.  UellfoiMtic  and  New  Teatament  literature. 

Jamea  Waddell  Alexander,  D.D 1849  1851 

Eccleaiaatii-al  history  and  church  govemmeut.  and  iu  addition— 
1850.  Coni)NMitu>n  and  delivery  of  aermona. 

William  Henry  Green.  I).  D.,  LU  D 1851    

Biblical  and  Oriental  literature. 
1858.  Ori«*nul  and  Old  1  entament  literature. 

Al«Kaader  Taggart  Mc(iill.  D.D.,LL.D 1854  1880 

Paatoral  theology,  church  government,  and  the  composition  and  deliv. 
ery  of  sermuns. 
1858.  Church  hiatorv  and  practical  theology. 
1800.  Bcclesiaatical  history  and  church  goremment. 
1861.  Eccleaiaatical,  homiletic,  and  paatoral  theology. 

1881.  Emeritus  professor  of  eccleaiaatical,  homiletic.  and  paatoial  theology. 
Caapar  WisUr  Hodge,  D.  D.  LL.  D 

New  Teatament  hiatory  and  Biblical  (ireek. 
1878.  New  Teatament  literature  and  exegeaia. 

JoMa  Clement  Moffat,  D.D 

Helen*  profeaaor  of  chnroh  hiator>'. 
1888.  Emeritua  professor  of  church  history. 

Charlea  Augustus  Aiken.  1>.  D.,rh.  D 

Archibald  Alexander  professor  of  Christian  ethics  and  n|x>logeti<'s. 

1882.  I'rofesHorof  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  literature  and  Christiau  ethics. 
1888.  Stuart  profeasor  of   the  relations  of  pbiloaophy  and  science  to  the 

Christian  reli^fion. 

Archibald  Alexander  Hodge.  1>.  D.,  LL.  D 

Associate  protesaor  of  exegetical.  didactic,  and  (lolemir  theology. 
1870.  Charlea  Hodge  profeaaor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology. 

Francia  I^ndey  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D * 

Stuart  profeaaor  of  the  relations  of  philosophy  and  science  to  the 
Chriatian  religion. 
1888.  Lecturer  on  tlieisin. 

William  Miller  Paxton.  D.  D.LL  D 

Pnifi'iisorof  erclesiaatiral.  honiiletical.  and  pastoral  theology.  I 

Rer.  Andrew  Canipl>ell  Armstroiijr.jr.,  A.  M 

Associate  i>n>tes)«<>rel(M*i  of  church  history. 

Benjamin  Kre<>kinridKe  \VarH«ld.  I>.  U..  LL.  D * 

Charles  HiMl^e  profensor  of  didactic  and  iMileniic  theology. 

Bar.  John  D.  Dsviit.  I'h  I) 

ProfoMSor  of  Hebrew  and  cognate  laofruMgeA. 
18V2.  ProftwHor  of  semitir  philology  and  Old  TeMtani«-Dt  history. 

George  Tvl»out  Purves,  D.D  .* 

1*rotessor  of  New  Testament  literature  and  eiegeais. 

JohnDe  Witt.  1>.  D.LL.  1» 

Anhibald  Alexander  pntfessor  of  church  hiittory. 

William  Brenton  ( ;reene.  jr  .  D.  I) 

Stuart  |)roless«>r  of  the  relations  of  philoM>|ihy  ami  science  to   the 
Christian  reliuiuu. 

Gearhardua  Vos.  Ph.  I)..  D.D 

Profeasor  of  Biblical  theology. 

Clutflea  Hoil  ge 

Original  TanKuatEes  of  Scripture. 
Jalin  WillianiAon  Nevin 

Hebrew. 
Jfltaph  Addiaon  Alexander  

(IrienUl  and  Hihlicsl  literature. 
Aoatln  ( )agood  H ublwrd 

Hebrew.  i 


1880 

1801 

1861 

1800 

1871 

1892 

1877 

1886 

188U 

1888 

1883  .. 

1888 

1887 

1887  ... 

1888  

1«92  

lril»2  

\«in   

luaa  

181N) 

:t»rj 

IH'JO 

18-.M 

lH;i:t 

)83M 

1833 
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Chapter  XIV. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


The  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  located  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  took  its 
rise  firom  the  movement  initiated  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  introduction  of  the  Methodist  Church  into  America  in  1766. 
In  many  i>arts  of  the  United  States  efforts  were  made  to  found  or  endow 
churches  and  institutions  of  learning  in  memory  of  this  great  historical 
event.  The  establishment  of  this  seminary  was  also  a  step  in  con- 
formity with  the  efforts  put  forth  by  many  of  the  most  able  and  pro- 
gressive leaders  of  the  denomination  to  provide  better  means  for  the 
toduing  of  the  clergy.  Strange  as  it  now  seems,  there  were,  even  as 
late  as  the  founding  of  the  Drew  Seminary,  many  able  and  influential 
Methodist  ministers  who  advocated  << God-made''  in  distinction  fh>m 
*^man*made^*  ministers.  It  needed  some  courage  and  much  determi- 
nation to  plan  and  inaugurate  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young 
ministers.  But  all  obstacles  were  at  last  removed  except  that  of  find- 
ing the  means  to  build  and  endow  it. 

At  this  critical  i)oint  of  time  Mr.  Daniel  Drew,  a  wealthy  broker  of 
New  York,  8tepi)ed  forward  aiul  announced  bis  willingness  to  furnish 
the  nee<led  funds.  He  )>roi>o8ed  to  contribute  $5U0,(K)0,  of  which  one- 
half  should  be  used  to  provide  buildings  and  grounds  and  the  remain- 
ing half  to  serve  as  an  endowment.  It  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Drew,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  active  friends  of  the  enterprise  among  the  ministry, 
to  establish  this  seminar}'  in  some  place  not  far  from  New  York  City. 
Fortunately  there  occnrrcil  at  this  time  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the 
extensive  mansion  and  iri'ounds  which  had  been  the  country  residence 
of  Mr.  William  (ribbons.  Mr.  (libbons  having  die<l,  his  son  was  willing 
to  sell  the  estate.  The  house,  now  known  sus  Mead  Hall,  was  very 
large  and  was  well  titte<l  to  the  ])uriN>ses  of  a  seminary.  Other  neces- 
sary buildings  were  erected  and  the  school  was  o|)ened  in  November, 
1867.  Kev.  .1.  McClinlocrk.  I).  D.,  was  apiK)inted  president,  and  the 
organizaticMi  of  the  institution,  tofrcther  with  the  plans  of  study  and  the 
departments  of  instrueticm,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  his  hands.  He 
died,  however,  early  in  ISTO,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by 
Bev.  li.  S.  Foster.  I).  I).,  who  after  two  years  was  electetl  a  bishop  of 

'Addresaot*  Pr.  (.'rook**  ut  the  tweiity-tiftk  aiiiiiverHary  of  the  Unnv  Throlo^ical 

aeminary. 
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etUodist  Cliiircli.  Theu  Rev.  J.F.Horat,  1».  I»,,  was  niado  presf- 
i>iit  in  1880  lie,  too,  was  elected  bi8bop,ana  Dr.  H.  A.  Buttz  ttnc- 
1  liirii  118  iiresideiit. 

semiDary  lias  bad  during  its  bistory  a  notable  Huccessioo  of  able 
»  iu  prufesiHirslii|»g.  Aside  from  the  presitk-nts  named  nlKtve,  uii 
al  iiiitiibcr  of  able  men  bave  been  connected  with  the  fa«ult,v. 
g  these  are  Dr.  Nadal,  Dr.  James  StroDg,  Dr.  Kidder,  Dr.  S.  F. 
u,  iin<l  Dr.  G.  H.  Crookii.  The  dep»rtiiie]Lt.s  of  tustruction  arc: 
oiatic  theology,  practical  theology,  biBtoric;!)  tlietihigy,  Hebrew 
Id  Teslaiiient  e.xegesia,  New  Testament  exe^'esiK,  Hiblical  Iit«ra- 
nd  the  exege^tis  of  the  English  Bible.  These  i-nrrespoud  iieariy  to 
raiigcmeiit  of  ntiidies  in  otber  Prolestaiit  tlienlogieal  semiuarfes. 
scholastic  e<|iiipmeiita  bave  gradaally  been  iiiui-eaaed  aiitil  now 
ire  notably  good.  The  library  contains  ainon^  its  i-ollectioaH  tbe 
ler  i-ollectioii  uf  liynmulogy,  a  rare  collectiuu  of  niunancriptB  of 
i-u-  Testament,  ii  superb  cullectlon  of  Mcthmlistii-a,  numbering 
:h)iii  7. INK)  volumes  and  3,000  pamphlets.  Musi  promixing  prog- 
i<s  liet'u  iiiiule  ill  works  on  arcbiuology  and  bibliography. 

btiildiiics  and  giunnds  of  the  acmiuary  are  eztennive  and  pic- 
[Uuly  bi'iiiitifiil.  I'lie  ]>nrk  eoDsist.*)  of  !)5  jic-res  of  ground,  wblcb 
iMiierly  the  (•ibbniiN  estate.  The  origiual  itiaiisiuu,  now  UBiued 
Hall.  ruTiiaiiis  thi-  chapel,  lecture  rooms,  and  ollices  of  the  pro- 
4.  A>biiry  Hall  lontains  72  rooms  for  student^.  Kinbury  Ball 
lis  the  diiiiii;;  nxnii,  matron's  apartment-s,  and  tbe  resideuoe  for 
tiitor:  ConieU  library  buildiiig  cotitatus  the  seminary  library  and 
ig  nnmis;  the  lloyt  tirowue  Hall  contatu^  single  riK>mH  for  100 
it-i,  ami  also  a  |i;ii*lor,  reveptiou  room,  etc.  llesides  tliese  public 
n;:s  there  are  also  uimu  the  grounds  private  residetiecs  for  tbe 
il  pnilessor-. 

'•7<>  ^Ir.  Dri'W  tailed  in  business  aud  involved  in  his  dowu&ir  to 
"xtt-iii  tlic  Jii-iiiiiiaiy  which  he  had  fouude<l.  The  endowment  of 
Hio  nliirli  ht'  li^id  >i-t  apart  for  its  8Up|wrt  had  not  been  paid  over 
tni>ii'e>.l>iLi  w^is  retainetl  by  him  in  his  bnninessaiid  Ihe  interest 
lly  coiiiiibiiti-d.  Ill-lice,  njtoii  bis  failure  the  entire  liicniue  WM 
.  .-.i. 

-.  iiiih.iL>  11  .i~  (.■■liiieii  to  a  iiiostdistressi[iK  condition.  Many  of 
cr..!-  111.-  \iiy  lull,  h  discouraged.  Hut  the  president,  who  at 
nil'  i>  >-  l>i.  I liu'>i.  undertook  with  splendid  courage  to  make 
Ml-  I  --.  iii-  I.I  lit-std  the  church  thoroughly  and  faithfully, 
.  •■ '  iif  'I  '111-  ;iiMoiiiit  losi.  but  obtained,  it  is  said,  not  less 
.  .iiH,i«.n.  ^  i|.  .■  ;ii,ii  titiii-  tlie  seminary  has  made  constant  prog- 
ii'l  I-  i!  ■■■!    ■-  -i  iiiii-i  >aIislaciory  condilion. 
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LETTEE  OF  TEAXSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtony  J).  C,  June  3y  1899. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  mauoscript  of  a  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  the  year  1891,  prepared 
by  Edward  Mayes,  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  for 
the  nse  of  this  Bureau. 

The  preparation  of  this  history  has  been  a  work  of  very  great,  if  not 
of  x>eculiar,  difficulty.  It  was  pioneer  work  in  that  State.  There  were 
no  books  from  which  to  obtain  the  needed  information.  The  material 
had  to  be  gathered  from  old  newspapers,  old  catalogues  when  obtsiin- 
able,  moth-eaten  and  time-stained  minute  books,  an  occasional  address 
etc.|  eked  out  with  a  large  corresi)ondence.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  impossible  to  supply  a  bibliography,  as  desired.  There  are  no 
books  on  the  subjects  treated  to  describe,  if  the  well-known  journals  of 
the  legislature  be  excepted. 

Yet,  while  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  the  historian  of  education  has 
been  made  difficult  in  that  State  by  the  failure  of  her  people  to  ])re- 
serve  the  story  of  her  institutions  in  the  pages  of  a  permanent  litera- 
tare,  it  would  be  incorrect  and  unjust  to  infer  that  they  have  been 
indifferent  to  education  itself.  They  have  not  been  indifferent.  Their 
labors  in  fostering  education  may  not  have  l>een  wisely  directed  at  all 
times,  but  they  have  denied  neither  time  nor  pains  nor  money.  Jeffer- 
son College  yet  remains,  whose  charter  was  the  tirst  of  any  sort  passed 
by  the  Territorisil  legislature.  Klizabetli  Female  Aca<lemy,  a  college 
for  girls  in  everything  save  the  name,  wjis  established  while  the  State 
was  in  its  first  yenr.  The  Franklin  Academy,  a  free  town  school  much 
like  those  of  the  present  time,  was  organized  in  IHLM,  while  its  site  was 
yet  an  outpost  of  civilization  in  the  nndst  of  savages.  The  Holly 
Springs  Female  Institute  was  but  one  of  many  suih  founded  when  the 
country  was  less  than  tive  years  freeil  from  its  Indian  occlipants. 

It  is  not  clainied  for  this  historv  that  it  is  exhaustive.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  make  it  so,  because  of  the  loss  of  all  definite  knowledge  in 
resj^ect  to  many  once  excellent  and  fruitful  schools.  Prior  to  the  <ivil 
war  158  special  charters  were  granted  by  the  legislature  to  institutions 
of  learning,  and  since  the  war  12.'».  These  numbers  do  not  include  such 
were  incorporated  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  nor  such  as 
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oiUi'tit  to  workividjouttbaiterp.  They  were t-ulled  by  nil  uiiiaes — 
lilies,  lij^'li  KcliooU,  colleges,  nniversiliea;  but  all,  or  uearly  all, 
>il  to  giv*^  Hotind  instruction  in  the  classics,  hi^'her  mathematics, 
ojtliy,  ami  tlie  natural  scieuces,  and  mauy  in  uioderu  langun/^es. 
Ii  tlm  exception  of  the  State  iustttutions,  the  chapters  of  tbi» 
y  are  restricted  to  certain  selected  schools.  Those  described  are 
3d  either  becaiist^  they  were  remarkable  as  pinDeeis  or  because . 
ir  developineiit  into  apparently  permanent  iiiul  uiiusatilly  proh- 
*  institutjuns,  or  becaune  tbey  are  excellent  types  of  a  clasx. 

be  nnderHt(Hiil  clearly  that  there  are  other  iK'hoola,  extiutit  and 
ut,  <iuite  an  good  as  several  of  those  specially  described, 

thonf;htful  leatlor  will  observe  that  the  unvarying  cbanicter  of 
knte-belliim    schools  was  classical,   scientiG<-,  IttcTary,   artistic 

(-idled  --priK-tiral" — the  agricnitural,  the  mechanical,  the  indiis- 
the  niiniial— III!  originate  subsequent  to  tbnt  period.  The  Bap- 
iiidi-ed,  eiub-avorcd  to  establish  an  industrial   school  in   18.16, 

till-  .hidsiiii  hiHlitiite,  in  Diuds  Connty,  but  it  failed  after  a  very 
riirtiT. 

Stale  instil iitions  for  the  higher  education  of  th«  colored  people, 
mKiiI(N>  liiiversity,  tlic  State  Normal  School  at  Holly  Springs, 
11-  Alioiii  A^-rii-nituriil  and  Mechanical  Collegr,  will  be  found  of 
iiiti-rest. 

ivc  the  lioiHir  tn  lie,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  T.  llAltElS, 

1.  K.  A.  Hiicili  <irK, 
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Chapter  I. 

EARLY  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OP  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  onler  to  understand  fully  the  early  history  of  education  in  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  State's  early  political 
and  social  history. 

We  shall  not  linger  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  De  Soto,  nor  those  of 
La  Salle  and  Tonti.  They  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  American 
annals.  Nor  shall  we  do  more  than  note  that  in  the  year  1699  the 
French  planted,  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  Lemoyne  d'Iberville, 
a  colony  at  Biloxi,  the  flrst  settlement  on  what  is  now  soil  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

In  the  year  1701  a  French  fort  and  magazine  were  established  on 
Dauphine  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  liay.  This  est^iblishment  led, 
nine  years  later,  to  the  ])lauting  of  another  colony  on  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Mobile.  In  1716  another  French  fort  nud  colony  were 
fixed  at  Natchez,  and  called,  in  honor  of  the  Comtesse  de  Pontchartrain, 
**La  ville  de  Rosalie  aux  Natchez.'' 

In  172t)  the  Indians  extirpated  this  settlement  by  a'  most  horrible 
massacre,  and  the  French  seem  never  to  have  replanted  it. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1702,  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  by 
which  the  King  of  France  transferred  to  the  King  of  Spain  all  of  the 
conntry  embra<'ed  in  the  province  of  Louisiana.  But  the  title  of  the 
Spaniard  to  this  vast  and  valuable  territory  was  not  unchallenged.  In 
the  year  1063,  a  century  before  the  cession  mentioned  above,  Charles  II 
granted  to  Karl  Clarendon  and  others  the  territory  embraced  between 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-sixth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  estab- 
lished it  as  a  ])rovince  by  the  name  of  Carolina.  In  1710,  ten  years 
before  the  Nat<'hez  massacre,  the  division  into  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina was  finally  completed.  In  1732  Ceorge  II  granted  a  charter  for  the 
oolonyof  (leorgia,  the  thirteenth  British  colony  in  America.  The  terri- 
tory granted  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  South  Carolina,  rnnningcast 
and  west  entirely  through  that  province,  and  embracing  all  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Savannah  and  the  Altanmha  rivers,  and  from  the  head- 
•pringH  of  those  streams  due  west  indefinitely.  Scmth  (Carolina  contin- 
ued to  claim  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  lying  south  of 
tbe  Altamaha  and  separating  the  jirovince  of  Ceorgia  from  the  then 

Spanish  province  of  Florida. 
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Tia,  tlie  next  year  after  the  secret  cession  of  Louisiana  t*>  Spain 
iTUf.  hyilie  lri|mrtite  treaty  of  Paris,  Greiit  ISritain  obtained  tlie 
ii.-e  of  I'liividii  and  all  that  {lortion  of  I^iiistana  lyiii^  eant  of  the 
«ipi>i,  ext-ept  tiip  ielaiifl  of  New  Orleans.  The  territory  thus 
iti  by  her  extended  westward  along  the  Mexiuin  (iiitf  to  the 
Hippt,  iind  eiiibnii-ed  parts  of  the  present  mules  of  Alnbunia  and 
iti]i\)\  ami  jiart  of  LoiilHiana.  In  thesniiii-  ycnr  Gcorpc  III  estub- 
l)y  pniclainatioii  tlio  provinces  of  Eamt  and  West  l''Iortda.  The 
■ni  boiiiiihiry  of  West  Florida  was  deeJared  lo  be  n  linu  drawn  da© 
roni  that  part  of  the  Missiasippi  Itirei-  whieh  lies  in  ^U'^nortii 
le,  :doii>:  said  piiiallel  to  the  Cbattahu<iehM>.  Ity  the  same  proc- 
oiL  all  of  the  lands  lying  between  the  rivers  Altamaba  and 
irys  were  seveiid  from  South  Carolina  and  aiinoxed  to  Ueorgia. 
ihe  Koiiiherii  tiontidiiry  of  Geortpa  was  Imtated.  and  its  western 
arv  lixeil  al  the  Mississippi  Uiver.  But  this  south  Georgian 
aiy  line  wa>  iii>r  perniitti'd  to  rest  iu  peace.  A  eoiumi^iaiou  jssned 
Kin^'iii  I7t>4  tn  (ienrKe-lohnsIone,  esq.,  whereby  he  wiis  ap[>oiuted 
lor  lit  w.si  Hoijila,  uauies  us  the  north  Iwnndary  of  that  proT- 
lirie  ilravMi  iliie  last  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  Kiver;  and  a 
1  iiirtiiiii--ioii  wii:<  i>sned  to  I'cterChester  in  1770.  Notivithstaud- 
ese  loniinis-ioiiH.  iliere  is  not  sufficient  evidenw  (so  declares  the 
rnt-  Court  of  ijjc  I  iiite4l  States)  that  the  liniils  of  West  Florida 
ver  in  iiivt  eMemled  to  the  Ynzwr  line,  but  their  iuiiutHliate  efloot 
I  eualile  Die  nniish  ;;overnors  of  that  .province  to  contest  the 

ieii f  ilir   UrJlish  governors  of  (iiiurgiu  in  that  (juarter,  if, 

I.  ilif  l;it[ei    iiiiii'iioiiarles  eau  be  said  to  have  L-ontest<^  the 

r.tH  Gnat  llritain  estiibllshed  Fort  I'anmnre  at  Ihe  old  Port 
e.  Tlie  jihice  "as  found  to  be  "a  mt-re  ruin  covered  with  fore*l 
iiol  a  [>'»  oM  I  i.ri.h  cannon  lying  arou nil. " 

i.l.  Ml  nniiii;:ialiuu  now  set  in  swiftly.  The  colony  of  Weat 
.1  liavni;:  liei-ii  i--ialilished  by  the  KIdk,  us  stated  above,  Pensft- 
^.l-^  iiiailr  ilii'  •ajiitul  of  the  jirovince.  Governor  JohnstoM 
\i:  uilli  )iiiii  .1  JLiltish  ret.'itnent  of  Highlanders,  und  numeroas 
1-  i.iIImwiiI  III  111-  iiaiii  lo  st-rtle  in  the  province,  lie  np)K)intad 
umI.iii-  an. I  .III  trarris-iiis  lo  Fort  ("harlot  te  at  Mobile,  to  F<»t 
1^  ^[.|]|.  li.K  .  .iznl  I.l  I'lirt  I'anniiire.  He  apitoiiited  elvil  magis- 
.iiL.I  ..I  -an:  •■.]  a  -iiih-i  nir  rourt  at  I'ensacola.  whose  jurisdiction 
)■■!  ■■^.^  ■!..  M...-  |a..viii.e  and  which,  niilrl  ihe  eh.sc  of  the 
,  i '.:.    ;■    !>-.    ..Jiiiiiii-i.-n-.]  Jic^tici- a.-t'ordiiig  to  the  oiuniou  law 


nil-  aiilbnr< 
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This  was  the  first  stream.  A  second  and  even  more  imi)ortant  stream 
of  immigrants  soon  followed. 

The  troubles  and  disseusions  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  eountry  were 
growing  serious.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  existetl  among  the  colonists,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Carolinas.  Many  persons,  loyal  t-o  the  Crown,  but  unwilling  to  take 
part  against  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  embracing  in  numerous  instances 
their  kindred  and  even  their  own  households,  sought  refuge  in  West  Florida.  •  •  • 
Many  of  this  class  from  (»eorgiaand  the  Carolinas  and  some  from  colonies)  farther 
north  followed  the  British  flag  to  Pensacola,  and  thence  made  their  way  to  the  shorsH 
of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  to  Manchac,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchest,  Bayou  Pierre,  and 
Walnut  Hills,'  and  also  up  the  Tombigbee  Kiver. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the  immigrants.  In  1772 
Bichard  and  Samuel  Swayze,  of  New  Jersey,  with  their  families  and 
a  number  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  settled  on  a  purchase  of  19,000 
acres  in  Adams  County,  oh  the  Uomochitto  River,  at  what  is  now 
known  as  Kingston. 

Samuel  Swayze  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  Congreg^ational  miniMU'r,  and 
most  of  the  adults  who  came  with  him  were  couimnnicants.  The  faithful  shepherd, 
MB  soon  as  he  had  provided  a  Hhelter  for  his  wife  ami  children  and  planted  corn  for 
their  bread,  leathered  up  his  fold  and  organize<l  his  society,  undoubtedly  the  first 
Protestant  pastor  and  congregation  in  the  Natchez  district.  *  *  «  The  Jersey 
settlement,  begun  in  1772  by  men  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  high  moral  character, 
became  prosperous  and  rich,  densely  populated,  highly  cultivated,  distinguished  for 
its  churcheM  and  schools,  its  hospitality  and  refineuieut,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
it  sent  its  thrifty  colonies  int^  many  counties,  carrying  with  them  the  characteristics 
of  the  parent  hive.' 

Many  of  the  best  families  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  descended 
iu  one  branch  or  another  from  the  brothers  Swayze. 

In  December,  1773,  (ien.  Phineas  Lyman,  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman  of  Connecticut,  who  had  served  with  distinction  as  a  major- 
general  of  the  royal  provincial  troops,  embarked  at  Stonington  for  New 
Orleans.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  family  and  a  large  party  of 
friends,  some  of  whom  had  along  their  wives  and  chihlren.  There  were 
also  several  slaves.  In  February,  1775,  the  general  having  died  in  the 
meanwhile,  tiie  Crown  granted  2(),(K)()  acres  to  his  family.  These  lands 
were  located  on  the  Hig  Hhuk  and  the  Bayou  Pierre,  in  the  present 
county  of  <'lail)orne,  and  were  occupied  by  the  Lynnms  and  their  party. 
^^Among  this  band  was  the  Kev.  .Ie(le<liali  Smith,  who  had  long  iK'en  a 
Congregational  minister  in  Greenville,  Mass.,  and  his  ten  children, 
ftom  whom  descended  large  and  intiuential  families.'* 

This  immigration  was  very  dilVerent  from  that  of  the  French.  These 
had  come,  **  Ibr  the  most  part,  in  public  vessels,  with  free  transportation, 
under  s|H»cial  charters,  with  soldiers  to  i)rote<'t  them,  and  with  constant 
succession  of  ships,  year  after  year,  bringing  reeiiforcements  and  sup- 
plies. TlH'y  ilevoted  themselves  to  cxph>ration,  to  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, to  the  establishment  of  isolated  jmsts,  and  to  a  fruitless  search 
after  silver  and  gold,  starving  on  a  soil  capable  of  supi)orting  50,000,<KK> 
of  people.    The  French  consisted  either  of  the  cadets  of  noble  families, 
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iiiiio  to  seek  military  distinction,  or  HoldieiH  of  fortune,  vlio  fol- 

the  profesiiioii  of  arms  and  were  otpable  of  no  otiicr  vooHtioti ; 
<  fivil  employees  of  the  company,  «bo  were  abo  a  ii  on  producing 

and  a  few  peHsauts  and  Acadians,  poor,  ignoiant,  luid  contented 
tlieir  condition.  The  priests  and  tlie  CHiiadiaiis  were  the  only 
;tic  class.    Tlie  HiHt  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  reclamation 

Iiidiaiiit:  tlie  latter  were  satisfied  witli  tlieir  fowling  pieces  and 
pinigiiea.  Tlie  very  women  that  ucro  Kent  ont  by  the  Uovern* 
to  fnrui!«li  wivcK  tor  the  colonists,  in8tea<l  of  boing  selected  fVom 
nns  atitt  vilbices,  had  been,  for  the  moat  part,  picked  ap  in  the 
A  of  Paris  and  fioin  the  houses  of  refuse." 

iiilf  iiidtici-tiK'nl  Ihe  British  ftathorlt;  helil  out  fur  tmmlt^Unn  wm  a  lilieral 
tatioii  <if  laiiil  III  ilioiu.'  that  liad  r«iiilemlM<rvii-<!i  to  the  Crown.  Nu  Inniipnc- 
wft.- I'liriiiHlitHl:  few  military  pa«ta  MtAbliKliiu];  iii>  v«lri  sv^rcb  uiiulo  KTUr 
TlioHi'  t1i:it  <  ^iiiii'  in  me  at  tlielT  o»D  ex|ii>iiKV.  Tbuy  cTusMd  tlic  itiouutalns 
iliiiri:  nr  to  rlir  liiMil  »:it«rs  oftlie  TeDDi*-i.-i>,  wlipfa  tliey  nflea  tiinilo  a  crop  of 
kI  ivbe:il  ilii'  ItrHl  s>'»iiiin.  uml  tbeD  bnilt  tlieir  liumLii  and  branghl  (Io«ru  with 
I  \\,<-ir  I'liint  of  ill-Hi  Inntiiiii  tbeir  ramillM.  IbvirHlnira  unit  at«rk,  nnd*  roar*! 
i.t  ]-riit  iiiiiiiiN ;  „r  iIkj  came  rroni  OftargiJi  anil  CiirolltiB,  tLo  iivcTland  Jour- 

]>ii'  k  linr-H-n,  i)iiiii];.'l>  tlie  L'rcek  anil  CluictaiT  hirrltiirl**;  or  hy  wr%  from 

N.-rtlmni  i".Ht.-  Ii>  IVnsnvoln  anil  Nev  i  irlnana,  anil  Ibon  hy  ImibIa  to  tbcIr 

i\r  Hlntioi)-.  Nitii'  I'-iiIhn  [>r  theoi  oame  t'<  rultlvali>  I  ho  anil;  th«y  lntiu|^l 
t-'iir.'  M\<\  i'u|>it;il.  iiiiil  they  embarkeil  at  ohrn  Intn  lhi>  prodiicllon  of  anpptiM 
i<-  i'<itiHiiiii|>liuii,  iitiil  M'lrcieil  iiiiligo  HB  thnii'  cmji  for  (iiport*Itou.  ToImom 
xt  iiiirmlii'i-il.  :>ii-l  Biibwigiiently  cottoD.  All  tUn  iieceunTloa  of  Ilfv  wm*  ia 
,11. !>  ;>ii.1  ihi'uii  Tlio  . unii rib  Uul  nu  lock  ii|>oii  It.  Bacon.  bMf.  butter,  tod 
'  weie  |>l<<iiiifiil.  ilrrliunU  weTi'  un  a  liuv  icale  udiI  tbe  fruit  better  tliui  •! 
It  u.in  :i  <  uiiiiiinii  Hi^lit  III  >-ee  one  biin'ireil  l)i-ehiveii  iti  »  farmjraril,  And 
iikwbe;it  :iuil  cluver  wen'  thi-n  Kf^n  ee|>f<.*ial1y  f'>r  lb'-  beuotil  Df  thcaa  i>p(. 
iiiunnf.icli]r->rH,  )lt<<<-wa\  anil  honey  were  nrtioles  of  export,  Tbe  nipdtoin*! 
ml  riHilH— rhtilintli.  i;iiiKi*r,  pimento,  mailili^r.  1111171X10,  bops,  tlie  opium  poppy, 
III  i.lbcrH  H  III,  >i  »•'  iiiiw  jiurrbase  ftx>iu  Ibi-  BiHitfaernry — wnie  gruim  ia  th* 
•  M:iii\  pi.iiiii-t-  iaiiikmI  Ihi'ir  oitb  leatlier.  Sliucn  irereBlmtwtalwaj'*  mad* 
|.l:ii.i:iiii.ii,  •itiii  r  Ipy  I  workiniin  l>eliin((iB|(  to  tbe  placp  or  by  n  muii  hu«il  to 
»oik      iM-iiit-iii.-n  :iii<l  twlirH  ircre  clail  In  hnmeiipiin.     Kvvu  tbp  briilla  retaa, 

.  iiiiiiii;.Tan..ti  «;(-*  iiirllier  stimuliiU'iI  and  ini-reKAetl  by  the  oat- 
.iml  ).i:iiiiiji  V  i.r  till-  wiir  bctwH-n  the  Aniericnii  i-nliinii's  and  tbe 
V   iiiinitiv.      J  ill'    I  loiiilas  tiiok   iiit  jiart  iti  the  i;i«ii.t   reltelHoB. 

11.  K-  III.-  I  iikI  mi  li.yully  anil  of  peace. 

<  ,1        .,'  -I  -li-iiiiii  lion,  nnil  wbo  wer<>  i-itlicr  1<>\n1  in  neotiawBt 

.      .  .^1.1  ,.i,  :.-^^lnl  in  \V|.-t  llori.ln.     S.tll.-in.-nlH  on  BajOtt 

.    J   ;      .  .    .V  Ui.'ii   HilU  <iill  r>iribi-rniitlti].lie.l.     Tin-  niajorliy  of 

■  -■;  ■■    ■  ■   [ik.ii  ;•■-.  l.nt  tli'-y  wiTi' oiiinnnilierfil  anil  reHtrainod  by 

--■■  "•■'-''!>■  I'r-"-'- «"'l -rilfr.  ;.□.!  «..i-i.i  ity  lor  propi-rty. 

.11 ■■■    1        I  ..    n,..,l   ].;.rl,,..lii.:.IP.|  1II.-I,.      M;ii>y  ..f  tliirlii  liBii  held 

-   -      I            .-L-l   |-r',Mn<'Kil  :irti>v:  otlirtK  biiil  Ill-Ill  I'ivil  i.ntiM-s  nndar 
.      -  ..r^.l  1,...|  1.,-rii  :..-.-nMoiiie.(  to  tli.-  ii,)mini-tratioii  of  llw 
1     .   .   .      ■..    ,       s.r  aj.-.  ['-'-'  't"'i:rent«.-iirilyor-.m-i:,l..r.l.-rflii.l|>nWU 
I nil--  Mi-iui)>|>i.  pp.  11 1-1 1.'>. 
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liberty.  Such  a  population  is  a  ji^naranty  apiinst  anarchy  and  mob  rnle,  and  thoagh 
remote  froin  tho  provincial  government  at  IVnsarola  and  no  conrtof  rec-ord  nearer, 
the  Natchez  district  was  proverbial  for  it«  immunity  from  crimen  and  criminalii. 
There  is  no  Hritish  record  of  judicial  procccMliugs  in  the  Natchez  district;  and  as 
there  was  considerable  wealth  in  land,  slaves,  cattle,  and  merchandise,  the  good 
order  that  prevailed  must  be  ascribed  to  tho  superior  character  of  the  early  inimi« 
gration.  Tho  iutolligent  and  cultivated  chyts  predominate<l  and  gave  tone  to  the 
commnnity. 

Natchez,  at  this  periml  (177t)),  was  but  a  small  village,  and  the  buildings  were  all 
on  the  batturo  un<ler  tho  bluft'— some  twenty  ordinary  frame  and  log  houses.  There 
were  four  uierchants,  viz,  Hanchett  &  Newman,  Thomas  Barber,  Captain  Blomart 
(a  half-pay  Hritisli  otiieer),  and  Janien  Willing,  from  Philadelphia. 

Such  (in  1778)  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Natchez  district  and  of  the 
Province  of  West  Florida  generally  under  tho  British  administration.  Plantations 
rapidly  niultiplio<l.  The  planters  establishotl  credits  in  London.  Pensacola,  and 
Jamaica,  and  receive<l  their  merchandise  and  negroes  direct  from  those  ports.  The 
Atlantic  colonies,  fnun  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  ha4l  migrated,  were  then  in 
the  crisis  of  tho  Kevolutionary  war.  Washington  and  his  army  had  passed  tho 
dreadfnl  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  in 
the  handH  of  the  enemy,  and  Carolina  and  (>eorgia  were  wasted  and  harassed  by 
the  British  and  Tories.  But  profonnd  peace  and  good  order  prevailed  in  West 
Florida,  and  no  colony  in  the  British  Empire  or  elsewhere  was  in  a  condition  more 
happy  and  prosperous.' 

This  fortunate  condition  did  not  continue.  The  storm  cloud  was 
rising  in  an  unex|)ected  quarter.    A  chauf^e  of  dynasty  impended. 

The  English  in  West  Florida  ha<l  t:iken  no  pains  to  conciliate  the  Spanish  rulers 
of  Lonisiana.  They  tloated  by  New  Orleans  with  their  vessels  loaded  with  British 
wnres,  which  they  disposed  of  on  the  river  without  license,  to  tho  ruin  of  the  Spanish 
merchants,  and  by  superior  energy  their  trailers  monopolized  aluiost  tho  entire  ludian 
trade.  England  was  at  war  with  France,  on  account  of  the  part  she  had  taken  for 
the  colonies,  and  Spain  having  attempte«l  to  interpose,  and  l>eing scornfully  rebuked. 
declareil  war  against  England  (in  the  year  1779)  on  the  point  of  Inmor.- 

Bpain  waged  no  war  against  the  American  colonies.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  combated  a  common  enemy.  Had  tlie  Natchez  district 
been  confessedly  territory  of  (leorgia  or  of  Carolina,  as  those  colonies 
claimeil  that  it  was,  Spain  would  i)robably  not  have  interfered  with  it. 
But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  territory  and  all  other  below  the  cel- 
ebrate<l  Yazoo  line  were  claimed  by  the  governors  of  West  Florida  to 
form  part  of  that  province,  i'ertainly  those  ;;overnors  ha<l  taken  im)s. 
session,  and  were  ruling  it  de  facto,  whether  de  jure  or  not;  and  west 
Florida,  not  liavin;;  thrown  otV  the  yoke  of  the  British  supremacy,  as 
ba<l  the  otinT  rolonies,  was  <!onfesse<lly  I^ritish  territory,  and  fair  game 
for  the  Spanianl. 

Don  Heriianlo  <lo  Oalvez  was  thiMi  the  rivil  and  military  governor  of 
lionisiana.  an<l  tlir  ablest  and  most  activi'  man  that  ever  ruled  that 
province.  Ho  immediately  projiosed  ami  set  about  the  con<iuest  of 
Florida,  in  tho  lirst  year  { 177l»)  he  took  forts  Bute  and  Baton  Rouge, 
receiving  the  surren<ler  of  all  the  British  forts  in  those  parts,  including 
Fort  Panmure,  the  ]M)sts  on  tho  Amite  and  on  Thomps<ms  Creek,  and 

'  (iailtonifM  MiHMiMippi.  pp.  ll.'*.  IKi.  -Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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itire  district  of  Xntuhez.  lu  178(1  be  took  Mobile  mid  tlie  wliol© 
\v  t'roin  tlie  I'earl  to  tbe  I'erdido:  ami  in  1781,  captured  Peumacoltt 
i(!  ruiiiaiuder  of  the  province.  TbiM  ended  tlii^  Hritisb  dutuiniuu 
et  Floiidii,  nfter  i\  period  of  nineteen  yeari*.  "Strong  garrivonii 
tiiisli  inl'uutry,  tlieii  renowned  fuillu'ir  valor  uud  disvipUiie,  occa- 
.'ensacola,  Mobile,  Baton  Kougi',  Nat<:he?:,  Nogales  (Vii:k»lMirKlt 
:ber  (loinbt;  all  uiKlec  the  contrul  <>i'  tlie ablest xohlier  aud  (idtnin- 
»r  of  his  times." 

I'oveiiiber,  1781.*,  provisional  article«i  of  peace  were  digued  betw-L-en 
nited  States  luid  His  Britanuie  i^lajesty.  liy  ihese  nrticloH  the 
^rn  boundary  of  the  United  States  was  lixed  at  a  line  dratrii  from 
ississippi  due  etist along  the tbiity  llDst  parallel  to  tlie  ObaltaliMi- 
iind  thenee  to  thu  l-lint  Biver  jnnbtiou,and  theuco  to  tbe  lieiidof 
.  Marys,  anil  tUciice  by  that  river  to  the  ocean,  thereby  odopllug 
'It li  bi)nndai y  ltii<'  uf  thu  Floridaa  as  tixed  by  the  proclaiiiatloiiof 
Till'  same  line  \v:is  expressly  conllruied  liy  the  definitive  trisatjr 
lie  niaili-  on  Si-piember  '.i,  ITSiJ;  but  on  the  same  day  a  treaty  uf 
was  roiii'liidi'd  bi-tween  Great  Itittain  and  Spain,  in  whii-b  llie 
I-  .-vded  bark  [i>  the  latter  both  the  Floridas.  declaring  an  entire 
II  ill  I'nil  li^ht.  but  without  debuiug  tbe  boundaries.  Spain  was 
pai  ty  ti>  lln'  lii-aiy  between  Great  Itriliiin  and  tlie  United  i^taten, 
taiidtM;;  u  I 'I'll  lii'i'  own  treaty,  tbe  Jolinstunenud  Chester  L-ommia- 
iheii'  ai-liial  iM-trise  ofjiirisdu'liou,  and  upon  Ibelialvex  oceapa- 
-^p.itn  ii'i'iisi'ii  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  the  territory 
ol'  [ill-  Va/ii'i  liiii-,  but,  on  the  contrary,  erected  forts  at  Xugales 
lie  111' tin-  picsi-iiT  \ick.sburg)  and  >'evv  Madrid,  and  strenxlltetied 
inisoiis  at  Nan  In/,  Itatoii  Konge,  and  UitDchac. 
Ion;;  iiniinnii  -y  with  Spain  as  to  the  boundary  of  Florhlo  WM 
li\  ihc  ticiry  1. 1  OiTober  :;7,  179.^, Just  as  it  waa  about  to  give 
a  w.n  ^^llll  ili.ii  |">w<'r.  TluH  ti-e)Uy  iigrcos  that  the  line  whloh 
■'-<  I'Jii'ii  HI  Mil-  iitaty  between  (iifat  HHtain  and  the  t*ntMi| 
.1-  111.  ..miliciii  bi^nndary  uf  the  (JnittHl  States  shall  b«  tlW 
ivnliii-  till'  t.iriii>ries  of  the  I'uited  States  from  east  and  WMfc 
,1.  Ill'  uiMti  ii:.i's  uiit  inipiM't  a  cession  t>f  territory,  but  U 
-; i  .1-  ri  ,i'liMi"i.iii  iliat  the  riijlit  was  originally  in  the  (Tnttad 

il.~;'ii^'.iii" -  ■•\«\  liKsi's  incident  to  tbe  Spaninh  (:ii[ii|ne»C  and 
it  ..  I  ir.tiiii.l^  mil  inevitably  Htop|>eil  (he  Anieilcan  KllglMl 
:  ri  >i<  I'l  ^^<  -;  I  iiiila.  lEiit  alKiut  the  year  liDO  a  thini  lids  Mt 
II.—  ri.ri,  -1,1  :-  M.ie  peii|ile  wbo  ciime  chiefly  to  belter  Ul«ir 
■-.     -Ill;'  :iii  i]  y  <<t  I  lie  Spanish  authorities.  th<>  easy  terms  Od 

iIm\  ^i.iui.i  I  iml-.  ihe  e\cnipliiin  fniiii  taxes  and  niilitai> 
.  'in  II  ii.ii  i|.i..  ;  ,.ii  til  jif'iteci  the  liunest  debtor  tVoni  usurers aod 
<;-•!  i'>r~.  ilii    i[:  iivalcil   icrlility  of  llie  country,  and  the  frw 

!■!  N.   ■.  '»[!.  Mti-  11.  ninlU'il  lo  si-tllei',1  were  powerful  indueementl 

III'.!  i"i        M.ii.^.'i.  ilieiv  ».L-.i  tirm  t'onvtelion  that  the  Unite 
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States  had  a  just  claim  to  the  coantry ;  that  the  need  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  outlet  would  soou  bring  about  the  assertion  of  that  claim;  and 
that  the  expatriation  would  therefore  be  for  a  period  not  long.  These 
immigrants  were  not  a  rude  people.  They  brought  with  them  '^ culture, 
social  position,  enterprise,  and  considerable  wealth,  and  these  elements 
controlled  and  characterized  the  community.  At  no  period  sinc^e  has 
there  been  better  order  and  fewer  crimes.  The  Spanish  authorities  had 
no  disposition  to  be  severe,  nor  did  they  manifest  any  desire  to  be  so. 
The  successive  commandants  at  Natchez  and  the  governors-general  of 
Louisiana  were  accomplished  gentlemen,  trained  to  arms,  stately  but 
courteous,  punctilious,  fond  of  etiquette  and  pomp,  but  hospitable,  gen- 
erous, and  forbearing.  They  were  Catholics,  of  course,  and  such  was 
the  religion  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  provinces;  and  those  who  emi- 
grated to  the  (country  came  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact.  A  large 
majority  of  the  settlers  were  Protestants,  who  enjoyed  their  faith  and 
the  right  of  private  worship.  No  attempt  was  made  to  proselyte  or 
proscribe  them,  nor  was  there  ever  any  official  interference  unless  the 
parties  in  their  zeal,  or  under  indiscreet  advisers,  became  ofiensively 
demonstrative.  There  was,  in  fact,  more  religious  freedom  and  toler- 
ation for  Protestants  in  the  Natchez  district  than  Catholics  and  dis- 
senters from  the  ruling  denomination  enjoyed  in  either  old  or  New 
England.'' 

Property  was  secure,  debts  were  promptly  collected,  and  justice  impar- 
tially administered.  After  the  treaty  of  1795  General  Wilkinson,  under 
the  date  of  May  20,  1797,  in  his  written  instructions  to  Captain  Guion 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Natchez  district,  said;  *'At  Natchez  you  will 
find  yourself  in  an  extensive,  opulent,  and  polished  comnninity,  agi- 
tated by  a  variety  of  political  interests  and  opinions.*'  In  1801  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  writes  this  to  Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State: 

The  river  front  here  (Natchez)  is  thronged  with  boats  from  the  West.  Great  quan- 
tities of  flour  siinX  other  proiluce  continually  pass.  Cotton,  the  staple  of  this  Terri- 
tory, has  been  very  pro<lnctive  and  remunerative.  I  have  heanl  it  suggested  by 
oar  business  men  that  the  aggregate  sules  this  season  will  exceed  $700,000,  a  large 
rsTsnue  for  ii  people  whose  numbers  are  about  9,000,  of  all  ages  and  colors. 

The  estiibHsliniiMit  and  development  of  these  settlements  along  the 
Mississippi  were  accompanied  by  a  corres|)ondinf2^  movement  along 
the  Tombigbee,  from  Mobile  npward.  They  have  a  history  similar,  but 
not  so  brilliant.  Grants  of  lands  were  made  to  immigrants  alK)nt 
Mcintosh's  Blurt",  Fort  St.  8te[)hens  (subsecjuently  the  Territ4)rial  capi- 
tal of  Alabama),  and  along  Hassett*s  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tombigbi'C.  These  lands,  however,  were  not  so  fertile  nor  in  such 
extensive  bodies  as  in  the  region  of  the  Mississipi)i,  and  the  river  was 
of  sach  inferior  imimrtance  to  the  latter  stream  that  the  settlements 
in  that  region  did  not  increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  the  latter 
ooantry,  nor  attain  such  a  height  of  prosperity,  nor  extend  themselves 
2178.">— No.  L'l 1' 
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tlie  same  swiftneae.  Many  of  those  lirst  stoppiiig  uii  tb«  ToDi- 
em  ultimately  removed  to  tbe  MiasisKippi.' 

little  later  Pearl  Eiver  became  tho  locality  of  a  nott«wortliy  Be^ 
£Dt.  It  was,  hnwever,  composed  itiiiiiilyof  a  {>eoiile  cswiilially 
rent  from  those  in  tbe  Xatcliez  district. 

il  of  the  tietllen  wer«  ftom  the  pooMi  diatrit^ta  nf  Coorgin  and  the  Ckralinw. 
to  the  Inatincto  of  the  people  from  whom  I  buy  ware  iIn«DOutl«<l,  thoy  amigbt  m 
,-  ■■  poeaible  jiiat  Buib  k  oooiitr;  aa  that  from  which  Ibejr  came,  and  w»n 

refugeM  from  a  ^ruwiDg  civilization  oonw-ijuniit  upon  a  denHer  popnlaUim 
ts  uecoMitiiv.  They  ware  not  agricaltnrUls  in  a  proper  ■e-nm  of  the  t«nii ; 
thej  caltivaMd  in  some  degrea  the  soil,  l.ni  it  wan  unt  the  prime  pumiiit  of 
pM>pli',  nor  WOK  thi'  loration  aongbt  (ttrtbiii  puqinM.    Thej  denired  au  o|wn, 

pine  r'lunli;.  wLirli  forbade  a  Dnmen>iiH  papulation.  U«rH  they  Tsared 
iiMi  herds  of  ruttlo  wbirh  anbeistcd  escliislvel;  npon  tbe  coante  gnu*  and 
I  which  grew   abutidantly  among  tbe  tall,   long-leafed   pine,  and  alonn:  the 

cr««ka  and  braurliiw  nnmirom  in  tbii  section.  Tbrongh  th«te  iilnio*t  iiil«r> 
lie  pine  furi'^tn  tbe  ileiT  were  abundant  and  Ihe  cauebTakut  full  of  bean. 
runil'ined  llie  ]>iir'uilsar  hunting  and  stork  tainditig,  anil  derived  siip|)orl  anil  ' 
lie  aliiii«t  riclnsirf  ly  from  these.  Tbey  were  jlliteratu  auil  can^lea■  of  thf 
.rl^  of  a  better- reari'il,  better- educated,  »i;d  more  iiitolliijBiit  people.  Tbfr; 
unabli-  lu  uiMplriy  fnr  earli  family  a  teacher,  .iiid  tbe  populaliou  wue  too  spatae 
let  Ibv  I'bildn-n  in  :i  neighborhood  achoul.  '  *  '  Some  of  theae  piunpen 
lied  in  ibe  coitTitry  inuiiy  years  auil  came  to  1h-  aarroundail  with  dmoendtuiltt 
ind   women,  tbe  growth  uf   the  conntrj',  mile,  illiterate,  and  tiidepeiidenl. 

■  tbe  murginH  "I'  tb'-  ntreBiiis  they  found  Htiinll  strips  uf  laud  uf  belt«r  quality 
ihe  pine  fiirenl*  uMiiriled.     Here  tbey  grew  «ni%cieiit  ooTii  for  lifBiid  and  n  few 

■  riiarnrr  vegFi.-ibl'H,  and  In  bllaaful  ignoranve  eaioyeil  life  Mfler  tbe  manner 

iiveil.     ih.-  1 itry  yave  rbaraeter  t»  the  people — both  were  wild  and  poor] 

■riTv  "III  i;<  iK-ri-i  in  :i]i|>euraucu  and  pro<Iiictioii.  and  liiith  sueuing  to  flill  away 
tb-  ruber  >>i>il  :iuil  better  people  of  the  wealeni  piirtionof  the  .SUIo.      IletWoMi 

and  Ibe  iiilialiiiuniH  nf  the  rirer  counties  tberi-  wnii  little  eoioiii u  11  i cation  aiid 
vuiiislhv  :incl  |.erb;i|i-  n.>  roimtry  On  earib  uf  Ibe  BHnie  exii'iit  preM-Dted  ■ 
ilirivri  n<  >'  in  k<'iI  ^nil   jMipnlution,  eepeciidl>   liy  one  ■[leaking  thi>  aame  laD- 

I'  |ja\i'  :ilr(M<ly  xt'ii  that  in  the  year  171*3  the  treaty  with  8|iun 
ilii-  jiar.ilk'l  ot  'M'-  an  the  Houtlieni  boundary  uf  the  United 
'.-.  aii<l.  1>>  iiiiisi'tiiieiiee,  of  the  Stat«  ol  <i(>«rgia.  It  wan  nod 
.11.  li..".'Vi-i.  iiiitil  .Man-h  Ltl,  I7!>8,  that  the  Spanish  canisoQWM 
<lra^^>l. 

I  till'  Tth  id  Ajiiil  iiillonjiiK,  MtHHiRniiiiii  'IVrritory  W)LMi-rea(«iI  viA 
■lani— .  Iiiiuiv.r.  M-ry  ililVerunt   I'nuii   (Ijunn  iiii|>ertuininK  to  tb* 

MT  .Si;ii<'.  \  I/,  ilii-  jiitralli'l  of  31 '  on  the  iioiiih,  (lie  line  drawn  diM 
it.itM  III.  trrniitti  il  The  Va/.w  Itivei-  on  the  tmrth,  tlie  MiRsiseip)it 
I  '111  ii-,'  11, -r.  utnl  ilie  riiattalioochee  on  the  east.  Winthrop 
ini.  Ml   M  i--iiliii>.-it(i.  wa.t  ap|K)inted  (.'o^'^'rnor  <>(  ihe  new  terii- 

anii  :iiin.il  :ii    N^ti.ljiv  Aii^'nst  6,  in  the  Name  year.     (ioveriKW 

.;■■-:  1  1-   1  i..t  ,;  -ir.iiiger  to  llie  [*..p.Ie.     They  were  ii  mixed  pnpnlatloti 
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to  looiety  «ad  to  pablic  sentiment.  The  immigrant8  firom  the  Southern  States  and 
a  few  English  and  Frenoh  gentlemen  settled  among  them  were  opnlent,  polished, 
hospitable,  and  conviYial,  delighted  to  have  a  chief  magistrate  and  an  organize<l 
gOTemment,  bnt  greatly  dmappointed  by  his  saturnine  temperament  and  grim 
demeanor.  The  governor  had  as  little  fancy  for  their  cavalier  deportment  and  the 
freedom  of  their  conversation.' 

His  high-toned  Federalism,  his  manifest  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
people,  nay,  antipathy  to  them ;  his  excess  of  all  conceivable  stretch 
of  republican  authority  verging  closely  on  tyranny,  made  the  people 
first  restive  and  then  tarbnleiit  and  clamorous  for  a  change.  He  and 
the  judges  commissioned  for  the  Territory  had  promulgated  a  code  of 
laws  severe  and  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 
Itomonstrances,  carefully  drawn  and  eloquent  in  their  indignation, 
were  forwarded  to  Congress,  complaining  of  those  laws  and  of  the 
governor's  arbitrary  abuses  of  executive  i>ower.  The  result  of  all 
which  was  that  in  1801  Mississippi  Territory  was  advance<l  to  the  sec- 
ond grade  of  government,  which  secured  to  it  a  legislature  to  be  elected 
by  the  i)eople. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  after  Winthrop  Sargent  was  removed 
aud  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  made  governor,  convened  at  Natchez  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1801.  It  immediately  rei)ealed  most  of  the  laws 
passed  by  Governor  Sargent  and  the  judges  and  enacted  a  new  code. 
We  get  here  a  curious  and  interesting  side  light  on  the  scene  from  a 
letter  by  Governor  Claiborne  to  Secretary  Madison,  dated  February  5, 
1802.    He  says  : 

The  people  coni])lain  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  hiwH.  The  fart  iH  so,  hut  it  ia 
not  in  my  power  to  oHer  a  remedy.  The  only  printer  in  this  Territory  (and  ho  is  a 
noTice  in  the  profession)  has  heen  employed  on  hi}>h  wages  to  print  tho  lawH.  The 
work  is  going  on,  hut  from  want  of  type,  a  goo<l  press,  and  assistant,  it  can  not  ho 
completed  for  several  niontliH.  I  am  Hur]>riBed  that  printers  from  the  ohler  Staten 
do  not  tnm  their  attention  in  this  direction.  I  know  of  no  quarter  where  a  well- 
Gondocted  paper  would  be  more  lucrative  and  of  more  advantage  to  society. 

In  the  latter  ]>art  of  this  same  year,  1802,  the  legislature  \?as  a^aiii 
in  session,  and  the  printer  not  having  completed  the  printing  of  tin*! 
laws,  Edward  Turner,  a  young  lawyer,  was  employe<l  to  make  a  n*un- 
ber  of  manuscript  copies,  for  which  he  received  $.'W).  Well  nii^ht  tiie 
historian  of  Mississippi  exchiini,  '*  Econoniical  days  I  "^ 

This  legislature  established  the  Territorial  capital  at  Washington, 
Adams  County.     This  village  is  thus  described  in  1805: 

The  town  of  Washington,  (>  miles  east  of  Natchez,  in  a  rich,  elevated,  an<l  pictur- 
esque country,  was  then  the  m^at  of  government.  The  land  othce,  the  surveyor- 
jpcBWal'e  office,  the  oflice  of  the  comniissionerM  of  clainiH,  the  courtM  of  the  United 
Blatoa  were  all  there.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  wan  Fort  l>earhom  and  a  per- 
nuuient  cantonnn-nt  of  Unit4'd  States  troops.  The  high  ofticials  of  the  Territory  niaile 
it  their  residence,  and  many  gentlemen  of  fortune,  attracted  hy  its  advantages, 
went  there  t<»  reside,  lliere  were  three  large  hotelt*.  and  the  aea<lemi<*al  <lepartment 
of  Jtttenon  (*ollege,  inaugurated  hy  (Governor  Clail>ome.  was  in  successfnl  o]N'r- 
ation.    The  society  waH  highly  culturt-d  and  refined.   The  conflicting  land  titles  ha<l 

>  Claihome's  Miiwiaaippi,  p.  206.  -Ibid.,  p.  228. 
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:i  •-riiuil  of  Innyorn,  generally  joang  men,  of  anc-  attttinniBiita  unil  lirilliant 
'.  Tbo  nmlkHl  jiroreixion  w»«  oqasllj  wall  r«]>ri-(icDleil,  i%t  tbi<  b«ut  of  wliicli 
T.  Iiaiiicl  Kawliii);a.  a  nativA  ot  Calvert  Coautj-.  iUL,  a  ninn  of  higb  ninra] 
Ur  and  cialteil  iiatriotiam,  eniiDcnt  Id  his  prorexsion,  ami  nlw,  na  u  TigoTona 

auil  unite  reaM)ii(-r,  hail  DO  anparioc  and  faw  eqiiolK.    '  '    It  wiisagafaml 

lablo  plaoe,  i-miiiiiictly  built  foi  amilaormore  from  noBt  towi-at,  nvary  hill  Id 
AJghliiirhooil  iicciipipd  by  aome  gentleman'i  rhntenu.  The  prewar*  or  tba 
ry  hail  Hh  iiitliieiice  od  aorlety;  pnDctllto  and  cori>iiiouy,  puroiInN  and  pablli- 
uJDmentn  ivire  thi-  fi-atiirea  of  the  place.  It  was,  of  ciinrse,  tlie  haiint  of 
iaOH  anil  office  tiiiul^rs;  the  ceoter  of  political  iatrigiie;  the  poiiit  to  which 
nutiH  ill  piiraiiKor  IudiI  or  occupation  flnt  oaoie.  Woh  fnmoiie  for  Ha  wiue 
I  anil  iltntierB,  iinaiilly  eiilivsDed  bj  one  or  more  iIiioIb  ilinictly  ufterirarila. 
laa  IliiH  ]i»w  ileHertcil  iiud  foTlom-looking  rlllago  diiriujt  TiMrlturinl  urgaoira- 
Id  ib>  foriiiiiH  there  wiig  more  oratory,  Ju  its  wlunK  mure  wit  und  lisauty  tban 
■ve  cvrr  witm-asi-il  Htncc — all  now  molderiDg  udiI  forgott«ii  in  the  ileaolato 
'aril  of  tlie  ancient  capital.' 

rhe  yoar  ISO;;  tlic  controversy  between  the  l'iiit*d  Stattis  anil  tlio 
of  <i€orf;ia  ovor  tlic  ownership  of  the  MiKsJNHippi  country  wits 
<!  I>y  ii  leKHjiin  fioni  that  Htate  of  all  tlie  territory  oiitsiOo of  licr 
lit  IJiiiils.  In  ISli'l  Fraiii^BoUt  to  the  United  Htatesalluf  LouUiana 
at  I'rciji'li  i-oliiiiy  tbeii  existed.  Ii)  1804  all  of  llic  country  lying 
■en  tlif  tlipii  MisHis8ip|ii  Territory  and  Teni)i38see  was  aoDexetl  to 
Vrrluiiy.  In  IS12  all  of  tbat  pitrt  of  Louisiana  lying  between  the 
anil  till-  I'onliilo  rivera  waK  also  attached  to  tlie  Territory. 
ly,  MI  LSI?  Missi.-sipjii  was  admitteil  into  the  Union  aa  asoveruign 
;  with  its  pn-M'iit  limits. 

wt-vtr.  tlic  wltnh^  iif  the  ^tat«'H  territ4)ry  wa8  not,  cvem  after  tliat 
tsinii.  ;iv:ii1ahli'  lor  settlement.  Excepliiif,'  that  portion  of  the 
which  lay  fast  nf  the  Toinbigbee  Itivcr  and  i»  now  iiicladed  in 
iiiiiitirHol"  l.iMvnile.s  and  Monroe,  all  of  the  northern  prirtion  of  the 
.  ami  >'•  f^ir  smiih  a.s  the  Houtherii  boaiiilaries,  rnu^lily  npeaking, 
r  ri>iiiitie- lit'  Miuils.  Hankin,  Smith,  Ja«per,  eb-..  wan  Htill  In  tin 
s  III'  ilie  r)iii'ka~aw  anil  the  Choctaw  lodiaiiti. 
•  ■  trc:itn-  III'  HimL's  stand  and  of  Daucinj;  Rabbit  (.'rwk,  made  in 
PIT.  ISJii.  am!  ill  September,  1H.(0,  resi>ectively,  with  tlu'  f'hoctaw*, 
iliat  "f  I'l'iiNii.ic  I'reek.  made  in  October,  IfCi'J,  witli  ihr  Cbicka- 
.  ri-lii'vi-ii  tli>'  -miaiiiin.  The  tribes  were  removetl  to  the  West  as 
,1-  Ma-  i"is-.ii>li-.  and  thus  in  the  short  Hpace  of  tlltet^'ii  years  WM 
Ml  .>|.iii  i.ir  Hi  1  ii|i.iiiiiii  all  the  vast  and  fertile  territory  of  central 
loiilirni  Mis-i~~i|>pi,  The  elVcct  was  jirompt  and  marked.  Both 
iii<  In:  Ml^^.l!<!  ill  Tt'tim-s.tcc  and  from  tin-  soiilliwaril  in  Missis- 
■■].■■  :  .1.  -  .  ■  :ii.:i;i.'r,itiiiM  had  I'cen  arreslcd  by  the  Indian  bound- 
I  li- 1  li.iil  ]ii''ii-il  ;ij,Miii>t  till'  a (iwelcumo  barriers.  "Natars 
ii.'i  \  I.  II. II,,'  -,i\  III.-  physjcirtls.  anil  si>  says  tlic  heart  of  the 
_T.ii  '  1  i  I-...I  .p'l-  li;irrii-rs  bi'in;;  bnikeii  iIkwii.  there  wa«  a  snrge 
m.ini;-.  ur...  li,.-  -..u-.mt  siMi-e,-*.  the  .Miction  of  which  was  felt  fK 
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So  phase  of  this  State's  history  can  be  properly  understood  without 
a  clear  view  of  these  facts : 

In  the  year  1820  the  population  of  the  State,  all  being  in  the  south- 
ern portion  and  below  the  southern  line  of  Hinds  County,  roughly 
stated,  was  75,448.  In  the  year  1830,  after  the  treaty  at  Doak's  Stand 
and  the  movement  of  the  Indian  lines  to  about  the  northern  boundary 
of  Holmes  County  on  the  north  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Madison 
Ck>unty  on  the  east,  the  population  was  136,021.  In  1840,  after  the 
two  other  treaties,  it  was  297,566.  In  1850,  or  about  fifteen  years  after 
the  two  later,  and  principal,  treaties,  it  was  606,526.  That  there  should 
be  a  sudden  and  long  plunge  of  the  center  of  population  northward  in 
a  new  State,  most  of  whose  territory  had  been  but  recently  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  is  not  of  itself  a  singular  matter;  but  as  a  fact  it 
must  be  constantly  remembered  by  the  reader  of  this  history. 


Chapter  II. 

EDUCATIONAI,  BBOINNINGS.  • 

BDt'<'ATI<>N   (HTDEB  THB  BPANIBH  BfionrE. 

S[)atiiitr<lH  had  no  jiablic  achoola  Id  Natcliez  and  only  oue  or  two 
e  Intiirs.  Not  only  did  lliat  Government  do  notliiug  for  tlie 
tioii  of  tb<-  peo])1e,  but,  on  tlie  oo&trary,  its  ooiirsi-  rather  tended 
■TeK»  any  dis]io3itLon  or  eflbrt  on  the  partof  tbt.-  |>eo] lie  (largely 
ran  and  I'mlftttant.  as  we  have  Been)  to  do  anytliiiig  Tor  them- 
ill  tliiit  <lire<  lion.  Ho  late  as  1803  we  find  the  lioard  of  tmateea 
r<Tsiiii  <'<illi-;;('  iietitioniDg  Congress  for  aid  in  thuir  otTortH, 
ideti  u'iiti  ]H-riili;ir  ini[>cdinieiits,  in  a  commniiity  bat  lately 
mI   fnini   lilt'   U'lliargic  indueuce  of  an  arbitrary  governmeDt, 

from  |iriTii'i|i]i-  to  tlic  general  informatiou  of  its  citizens." 
.  bairiMi  at  ihls  jteriod  was  of  schiKtl  vork,  it  is  here  tliat  wo 
■Hik  lor  oiii'  lit  thu  most  accomplished  and  intert-stitig  charactan 

lii-tin  y.  Tliis  wan  Sir  William  Daubar,  youngest  son  of  Sir 
halil  l>iiiil>ar.  of  Klgiii,  one  of  the  most  aucient  and  famous  of 
>rl<l<>iii>  of  S<'oihiiid.  who  settled  at  Natetiez  in  1792.  He  had 
lioro[i;;1i  ly  i-<1ii<(il>'d  at  Glasgow,  where  he  evinc(nl  nmh  a  faculty 
I'liaiiii  ^ari'l  iiiatlicmatlvs  that  he  was  induced  torojiiiir  to  I^ndnn 

sli.-  lli<i-<-  stiltlK'S. 

Nat'lii'  l>'    iii.iiiJt^ii I  .-I  rnm-aiMiDileDee  with  Sir  William  Hencbol,  Pnai- 

■  \U  r-i.ii.  i:iii>  iiliiHiii'.  anil  otlier  iPorDed  men,  niiil  ubiaineil  from  IjoDdon  • 
<]<'«'€,[..'  .1^1,]  1,  ,  i.iiigilr'ti'  M-t  of  iiiatriiDiBiiU  for  bis  (ibservatory  atiil  labotk- 

I'Kini  till-  I- le  1 1 'II lit ry.  then  ri>g;irded  an  a  w i Idemexa,  Im  trai-eil  tbecoOTM 

.luii.-i-  ^iii'l  iii.i.!.  I  >  jHTiiiii'iilB  III  chi-miBlty,  anil  aolveil  |irol>leniB  iti  inerbaii- 
:    '>.-r.-  .■..^■!l:    i.!.,].I.il    In   tlie  |ilii]oiti)].h.'r>i>r<lTei>t  HriUiii,  una  liU  uaOM 

1..-:  ,'.  ..r  I.,  -.t.-  ....1.  i.iin:.nH.,f  tli<'  Contmeiit.  Mr.  .TelTenKiii  iwlicited  hU 
.-i«l..ii.-        ■'■   I.  '  iii-.i..iirr.  Mr.  |liinbar<-\|>liireil  tlie  Oiiai-liita  t<>  Ita  aonraM, 

.  ,:i ir.    ii,:M    .i,i.'t«>li<.h'  Aelila  in   Ainencii.     Ills  Te|>orls  of  tlwl 

iiiir,  ■..■■[.■■  1  ..r  :  I..-  \1  i*>liiiii|>pi,  atiil  .in  ihr  xij;"  langiiaije  iif  the  lodlMW, 

-  1    .■       .  ■.    ■  li.i  li  tin'  iim-i  n-Hintp  trilifii  itiicr.iiiiiiiiiinicntp,  »nd  bia 
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KARLY  EFFORTS    BT  THE  AXERIOANS  UNDER    THE    GOVERNOR  AND 

JUDGES. 

Governor  Sargent  and  the  judges  did  nothing  for  the  ca\ise  of  educa- 
tion. The  country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  the  people  were 
too  entirely  absorbed  in  the  resistance  of  his  aggressions  and  tyranny 
to  devote  much  attention  to  schools.  Yet  they  did  not  wholly  overlook 
SO  important  an  interest.  On  the  23d  of  December,  1799,  Mr.  Sewali 
presented  to  Congress  a  letter  from  Governor  Sargent,  inclosing  a 
memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  Natchez,  praying  for  legislative  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  a  seminary;  also  a  petition  of  John  Henderson 
and  others,  inhabitants  of  Natchez,  praying  the  aid  and  patronage 
of  Congress  in  the  establishment  of  a  regular  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
and  schools  for  the  youth.* 

About  the  time  of  the  Spanish  evacuation,  Warren  County  was  set- 
tled by  people  in  culture  and  means  far  ahead  of  the  usual  class  of 
pioneers.  Among  them  were  the  Vicks  and  the  Cooks,  who  were 
Methodists,  and  exerted  a  most  wholesome  influence  throughout  the 
eonnty.  Their  first  business,  after  providing  a  roof  for  their  families, 
was  the  building  of  churches  and  schoolhouses.^  Here  and  in  the 
Natchez  district,  and  especially  in  the  latter  locality,  were  families  of 
means  who  employed  private  tutors;  some  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  States  to  be  educated ;  some  were  sent  even  to 
Europe.  Yet,  while  these  favorable  indications  existed,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  general  state  of  the  Territory  was,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  deplorable.  English  schoolmasters  were  diflicult  to  obtain. 
Many  strangers  who  undertook  to  act  in  that  delicate  and  res]>onsible 
profession  were  found  to  have  contracted,  in  other  scenes,  habits  so 
vicious  as  to  render  their  dismissal  necessary. ' 

REV.  DAVID   KER. 

The  first  public  female  school  in  the  Territory  was  started  in 
Natchez  in  the  year  1H()1  by  the  Uev.  David  Ker.  It  will  be  appro- 
priate todevoti^  a  few  words  to  this,  the  tirst  teacher  of  reputation  in 
Mississippi. 

We  first  hear  of  this  gentleman  as  eonneeted  with  the  l*resbytery  of 
Temple  Patrick,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Although  born  in  Ireland,  he 
belonged  to  the  historic  family  of  Kers,  in  Scotland.  In  1789,  his  name 
appears  as  a  member  of  Orange  Presbytery,  North  Carolina.  In  171K) 
he  was  residing  in  Fayetteville  as  a  minister,  and  in  charge  of  a  clas- 
sical academy.  In  1794  he  wiis  elected  professor  of  humanities  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  placwl  in  charge  of  the  institution. 
Beaigning  in  1796,  he  removed  to  Lumberton,  where  he  l>ecauie  a  mer- 
chant and  stu<lie<l  law.     lie  moved  in  1H(M),  with  (General  Willis,  of 


■Annals  of  Conijreiw,  Hixtli  »esHion,  Iloiirw  of  I{cpr«H<»n tat i veil. 

•Claihorne'ii  MinHisMippi,  pp.  'KlVoiW. 

'HaU's  Mississippi  Territory,  SaliHbury.  N.  C,  1^)1. 
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>ertoii,  to  MiHSissippi,  where  rn  1801  he  was  Appointed  »hLiritfof 
in  Comity;  and  a};;iiii,  clerk  of  Adams  County  in  1M02,  and  Judge 
a  sui>eripr  court  in  the  same  year,  lie  was  aircountod  the  ablest 
•est  judge  on  the  hench.  The  governor  wrote  of  him  to  Mr.  Miuli- 
'Mr.  Ker'B  apimintment  ha«  giren  mucb  satififaction  to  a  large 
*ity  of  the  citizens.  Ilt>  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Iwuch." 
M  assisted  in  his  school  work  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  werv 
y  Unisbed  scholais  and  very  elegant  ladies.' 

iborua'B  Uiuiwippi,  pp.231,  238,343;  P.  K.  HontgoiiiOT;,  in  H\aUirj mt  J«t- 
Countj;  CUiliume  I'apas,  Vol.  G, 


1 


Chapter  III. 


JEFFERSON  COLLEGE. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1802,  Jefferson  College  was  incorporated  by  the 
territorial  legislature,  being  named  after  «<  Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society."  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  only  was  this  the  first  institution 
of  learning  established  by  authority  in  the  State,  but  also  that  its 
charter  was  the  first  act  of  incorporation  for  any  purpose  in  MississippL 

The  institution  is  still  in  existence.  Chartered  eighty-nine  years  ago 
( 1891),  it  is  believed  that  it  has  never  yet  graduated  a  student  with  an 
academic  degree.  For  all  that,  its  usefdluess  has  been  great,  and  it 
is  now  in  a  tiourisbing  condition,  constituting  about  the  only  hope  of 
the  poor  educable  youth  of  its  section.  Among  its  students  have  been 
the  sons  of  Audubon,  tlie  celebrated  naturalist,  and  themselves  in 
later  years  his  efficient  assistants ;  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  the  accomplished 
legislator  and  historian,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  native  Mis- 
siasippian  to  rescue  firom  oblivion  the  names  of  the  heroes  and  states- 
men of  this  State;  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  the  eminent  geologist;  Senator  and 
Oovemor  A.  (r.  Brown,  and  Jefferson  Davis.' 

Its  history  presents  the  strangest  complication  of  good  and  of  ill 
Ibrtane,  and  is  so  finely  characteristic  of  both  the  vicissitudes  and 
the  successes  of  such  institutions  that  it  shall  be  noted  at  some  length. 
Although  a  continuous  narrative  will  take  us  far  ahead  of  the  period 
of  its  establishment,  it  is  deemed  best  to  present  the  history  in  that 
shape: 

Jefferson  Collefce  bad  no  endowment  granted  by  its  cbarter,  but  was  to  ho  sup- 
ported by  Yoluntary  contribntions,  to  wbicb  end  tbe  trustees  were  atitborized  to 
reeoire  donations  fVotii  citizens  and  otberH,  and  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  lottery. 

On  the  3d  of  January  of  the  sncceeding  year  (1803)  the  trustees  met  at  the  town 
of  Washington  and  organized  the  board  by  the  eloi-tion  of  William  C.  C.  Claiborne, 
goremor  of  the  Misni8sip]>i  Territory,  president;  William  Dunbar,  vioe-presiilent, 
«ad  Felix  Hughes,  secretary.  On  the  Hth  of  Jnno  following,  Alexander  Montgomery 
was  elected  treasurer. 

Sensible  of  the  dirticulty  of  the  tank  of  erecting  an  institotion  for  public  educa- 
tion without  public  funds,  the  trustees  at  their  first  meeting  adopted  an  address  to 
tho  public,  in  which  they  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  sup- 
ply this  want  by  their  private  liberality,  and  depicted  in  forcible  termH  the  lienefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hupport  of  the  institution  and  tbe  great  advantages  of  home 
•dncation. 

The  trustees  at  the  same  time  ]>etitioned  Congress  for  aid  in  this  first  attempt  to 
tettitnte  a  ])lace  of  general  education  for  the  youth  of  the  Territory,  which,  by  a 

'Centennial  oration  of  Uen.  Jim.  Shields. 
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f  the  legialalnre,  bwl  deroWeil  upon  them^an  BttMapt  ntteniloil  nitk  iMcnliat 
limenta  in  >  commonit;  bat  lnt«ly  emerged  from  tbct  lethargic  ioflitnnpc  at  an 
117  gorernmcnt,  nveiae  from  prtnciple  Id  the  general  Infomation  of  ita  rill- 
B  rommnnity  vhicb  wonld  ciin»i"ineiitly  \ie  tardy  in  Icaramg  the  iipcoully  of 
Ing  elTeotnal  aid  fa)  anob  ao  uliject  by  Tilnntary  roiitribiition. 
'  appeal  to  tbe  pnblio  waa  ('roduclive  of  Ter>'  limited  aid;  that  to  Congntu 
romptly  and  liberally  reapocded  tu  by  a  grant,  on  th«  3d  uf  Morrh,  IKS,  of  a 
ibip  of  land  and  aome  Iota  of  ground  in  aoil  adjoining  tlie  I'ity  of  Natobdt. 
r  a  Bit«  the  board  accepted  a  valiiablt^  doti^itiuii  of  lantlM  oflV'reil 
>)iD  and  James  Fouler  and  Kaiidall  (}il>8<>D.  ajljoinitig  llie  towu  of 
hin^on,  Hie  territorial  cu|)il.a1. 

e  donatioan  were  snbseiiufiitly  extended  to  about  47  noreH.  I1ie 
r7  scbeme  proved  iDeff«eliiitl,  and  watt  abandoned.  Th(«  totn  in 
•Aty  of  Natcliez,  and  an  ont  lot  itiUuiuin^*  tlie  Hiiiiie,  granted  to 
-olleire  by  Congre«B,  were  dnly  luentetl  in  1803,  and  M[H>n  these 
ffere  several  valaable  buildiii}:>i.  Steps  were  i mined iat«ly  taken 
le  IrQHteeH  to  render tbeei.-  buildings  available,  by  meauo  of  leases, 
rd  Hupplyin;:  a  revenue  for  the  college.  Tbe  trnsteus,  however, 
thwarle*]  in  this  atteiupl,  Iteliig  met  by  tho  elaima  of  an  iudi- 
al  and  of  the  eity  of  Nau-hex  to  tbe  oame  property. 

;>rtive  iiit«rfKr(-nre  of  tb>-*e  advnrui  claimants  procuieil  tbe  piuaag«  of  an  aet 
OK'''**  f'T  hiiHiirD'liiik;  tbe  loralioiii  and  at  a  lacceoding  wwioii  the  property 

■led   *u  ri-graiit«(l  to  the  rity,  Having,  however,  tbn  right  nf  the  noI)«j[a. 

'  While  tb'>  conlTuvrray  a*  tn  tlio  av«ntnal  title  tra«  pending,  tbn  bnllitlBfa 
(o  dpTuy  uod  weru  di'ittruyeil, 

■cal*  wrre  mad>-  ('•  tlio  pul'li''  fur  aid   in  vain,  and  finally,  on  tbe  Slat  of 
111-  r.  ItU'p,  Q  lo:iii  from  the  legialalurv  waa  pniyod  for  with  liho  nonlt.     From 
.no.!  the  irimK-fMi  H.re  not  roauonibled  until  the  ll'th  of  April,  IKIO,  a  period 
f '  th^ui  four  yBTx. 
I  aril  tbr  I'lo-e  of  lhi>  interval  thi'  Waahingtun  Aoiul^my  had  btH'n  oslabllalied 

an  rondoi  t.d  tiy  tlic  Itev.Jauii-.  Smylir.  Temporary  frame biiililiiigit  badbcmi 
■I.  iir  HtTP  ill  ib>-  pnigreaa  of  ■onitrDcIion,  on  llio  lunds  of  the  (.'ollegebjr 
.  i.f  -ii).-.riiiiiip(n  r;iimd  for  tlist  parpoao.     A  conforencp  I.etww.'n  tin-  bourda 

t"..  iiiMJtiiti.iM-  i.AnlK'd  in  II  tmnafi-r  of  tlieu  builitlngn  aii'l  aolju'riptloM 
)>Tv'ii  (  i>ll>'i;<-.  ilii'  l.iii«r  iosliludori  aHiiming  all  tho  innlracta  and  engage- 

.of   tll-l..t1l.lT 

IK.  ■■ri-l:iiiii(iry  1.  IHH,  nearly  nine  yearxafter  tlie  date  of  the  cbar- 
Ik*  liunt<'<'>.  <iii  t.iiliireof  the  iiieantt  for  putting  the  iiistitutiouinto 
iti'iii  on  It  lar;:*']  -ii^de, o[ieneil  it  H«  an  hninble  aeadeuiy,  nndortlie 
iiiit<-ii<l>-ii<'i-  cii  l>i.  l'M\t'in  Iteese,  afuiiated  by  Mr.Saniuel  Urabam. 
1  iliis  iiriiir.ii-iiiiiin:  orgnniz-ation  it  eontinned  for  many  yeani 
I  ill'  1  li.iriri-  111  \:Lrionf  JiiHlnirtori,  generally  rfsj'iTtablfi  in  eliar- 
.iiii)   .irMnuiieni-.  in  many  reH[>ectM  well   lilted  for  the  datie«<^ 

i>—|Miri\<'  si.irioiiH.  iiii-etiiig  the  demands  of  the  iieigbborinK 
i]nni(>    Iki   .1  |ii' [lataiury  Dt^'hool,  and    de]>en<ling  almoBt  wholly 

tin- .i\,ii!- .ir  rh'' iiiiijiin  rhargef. 

ilii'  iii<-.iritnii>'  liii'  (rii»leeri  n-snnied  their  elVorts  to  render  the 
uiiK'iiTxit  Mil-  iii-titiitiiin  available.  A  suit  at  law  was conimeucedf 
t  til.'  .  li.'M-ol  III. Mat  1813.  for  the  rec4ivery  of  the  lots  in  Natcbet. 

I*';: int.  11 11  tr    l.ainig    gntnted  to  the  college  in  Ihe  year  L811.'  aD 
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escheats  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  about  $5,000  or  $6,000  were 
realized  from  that  source.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  two  cases,  each 
involving  a  large  property,  the  college  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  heavy  expenses  by  the  prosecution  of  its  claims. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  20, 1812,  the  township  of 
land  granted  to  the  college  in  1803  was  at  last  located.  The  land 
selected  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  about  20 
miles  above  St.  Stephens,  and  consequently  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  State  of  Alabama.  An  agent  was  appointed  to  lease  out  a 
portion  of  this  land  and  to  collect  rents  item  intruders  who  had  settled 
open  it,  but  the  low  rates  and  liberal  credit  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment  lands  were  obtainable  at  this  period,  and  the  impunity  with  which 
they  were  extensively  occupied  by  intruders,  aflbrded  but  little  pros- 
pect of  realizing  much  profit  for  the  college  from  its  right  of  leasing 
ita  lands. 

In  December,  1816,  the  sum  of  $6,000,  payable  in  four  annual  install- 
ments, was  appropriated  by  the  territorial  legishiture  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  principal  of  the  college.  Mr.  James  McAllister,  a  Scotch- 
man, then  filling  a  professorship  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  for  many 
years  advantageously  known  in  the  United  States  for  his  profound 
learning,  was  accordingly  engaged,  and  attracted  to  the  institution  an 
increased  number  of  students. 

Mr.  McAllister  took  charge  of  the  institution  in  June,  1817,  and  in 
Angust  following,  the  litigation  with  the  city  of  Natchez  about  the  lots 
within  the  city  limits  having  been  compromised  by  the  ]>ayment  to  the 
oollege  of  $5,(K)0,  the  trustees  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  east 
wing  of  the  projwsed  college  edifice,  preparatory  to  the  anticipated 
extension  of  operations.  Tlie  litigation  with  the  city  about  the  lot 
adjoining  the  town  continued,  and  it  was  destined  to  continue  for  many 
a  weary  year. 

About  the  close  of  1818  the  Alabama  lands  began  to  ]>roduce  some- 
thing. *  Immigration  to  that  new  State  had  become  very  great,  and  a 
demand  for  cotton  lands  arose,  which  enhanced  their  prices  to  a  rate 
before  unexampled.  Leases  of  the  college  lands  were  efiected  for  terms 
of  ninety-nine  years;  and  about  $S,01K)  were  realized  as  the  first  instill- 
ment,  and  the  remaining  installments,  amountin<^  to  more  than  $25,000, 
payable  in  two,  four,  and  six  years,  were  counted  on  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. The  trustees  thereupon  anticipated  the  resources  of  the  insti- 
totion  and  obtained  bank  loans  aggregating  abont  $9,(NM).  This  money, 
with  a  further  sum  of  $4,(KN)  lent  by  the  State,  was  applied  toward  the 
completion  of  the  buildings  which  were  in  the  course  of  ere<'tion. 

The  exi>ectations  of  the  trustees  of  further  revenues  from  the  Alabama 
lands,  however,  were  in  a  few  years  pn>ven  to  be  utterly  fallacious. 
The  United  States,  in  1820,  reduce<l  the  price  of  the  pnblic  lands,  and, 
to  extinguish  the  land  debt  already  outstanding,  ofiered  liberal  dis- 
OCMints  from  time  to  time,  and  the  privilege  of  relin(|uishing  the  lands 
parchase<l  was  ac<!orde<l.    A  great  depreciation  in  the  values  of  lands 
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d,  and  (li8]>o8ed  those  who  hiid  it  hi  thdr  power  tonnrreoder  tbi^ 
ii-sea.  lu  vain  the  trustees  aiirpassod  the  liberality  of  Oongretui, 
■ll'ered  au  ubatement  of  oue-half  of  the  amouuta  due  from  their 
ra. 

with  one  inroDflJdi'rBble  eioeptkm,  prcferrod  forroitlnt;  their  loaacs,  a  iiwuniv 
I'll  thry  ni're  tlie  more  incliDed  lu  tLe  f^rcntor  iiaTtliiii  ^f  th<i  luid  wm«  round 
ilterly  wortlikru.  Thiia  tru  the  rlilnfaoun-eor  incamu  of  tlit<  oollnge  ilp*tro;«(l 
11  liop«  i>f  Tiitiire  revmuH  from  the  nuhappy  loonlion.  The  iiiiilitatlon  w** 
iieiilly  litirlhooi'd  with  »  heavy  di-ht  which  it  li:ul  do  laaaaa  of  dltdfaiu-iKliiit, 
liirb  Ihe  tnistvi's  ami  u  fev  liberal  f>ieDd>  of  the  inHtitiitinn  ireru  ao<iu  under 
reulty  of  asgiiniiut;  lixlivldQall}. 

fcire  t(  v:i»  harnueil  by  itaereditore,  anA  ox  Beat  Ions  even  levied  upon  the  (^  at- 
liflct^  Huil  the  "  Foininons"  in  the  tlty  of  Natchez. 

Doi.v  ill  ita  fmancct  during  this  ppHod  were  the  triiHl«eH  doumM!  todiMppiiiot- 
A  lelicioiiH  I'liiivenlioD  of  the  ilecgy  of  all  dotiomlDatiuuB  aMeiabled,  nboat 
•ae  of  the  v.'jir  181H.  »t  Waabingtoii.     The  inatitutiou  liping  "indor  the  ikktron* 

-i.-tuBis«  ■.t.i't.  Ihe  r.'ligloDt  opiuioDH  of  Mr.  McAlllxLer,  thou  at  its  ImmI, 

IT  iiii-iblriiHive  aii'l  unknown,  vetn  choaoii  for  nniniftdtonion,  and  the  Inatl- 
a.>  piiMictv  unil  bitterly  denaiinri<d  by  the  conT(^ntion  and  an  injury  dona  It 
the  »l>b-  and  iiidicniint  response  i>f  the  traatees  waa  liiauOloleDl  antlT«]]r  to 
Nor  did  lli«  Ji|>]>i>inlment  of  a  rlergyman  (the  Rev,  K.  V.  N.  Snillli),  who 
ibi^|iii-nrly  :i«.~<m  i:iiod  with  Mt.  McAlliater,  lin<l  more  favor  with  the  pnUla 
lin  iiKiiljiii.pr  Willi  ilii'  ooiivenllon.  When  Vbo  fiinda  appiuprlated  for  inaln- 
I  Ihi-Ni  ill  iln-ir  -iiiii'>n«  were  exbiiiuted,  the  pHtrooage  of  th.'  (^ouiiniinlty 
^l  un  niU'inaii'  -tipporl,  and  Ihcir  i-onDi-ction  with  tlif  oollege  wiu  dlMolred. 
nth  n'tiriiiu  firnt  by  tbe  renlgnHlion  of  his  profeeiMirahip, 

u  tb.'  r.lir<  inriit  «i  Mr.  McAlIielet.  in  June,  IKll,  nn  academy  wun  generally 
i]i.  1-T  lliK  I  bari:''  of  varioiiB  iustruetoni,  on  the  aaine  scale  and  footing  H 

rin;:  tlic  Ms^iiiu  of  1822-23  this  institution  enjoyed  the  hjghf 
:li  not  tlifii.  it  is  til  be  feared,  folly  valued,  privilejre  of  liavlug  for 
inviii};  tihistiT  'liilinJumes  Andubon,  wliose  graphic  i>eu  mid  glow- 
iiril  wen-  I'Vi'ti  tliin  bii^y  with  that  delineation  of  the  bird*  md 
njH'tls  of  Aiiii'rii'ii  xvliii-h  has  made  liis  name  illustrioiiti  through- 
K'  \vi>il<|.  ;iiiil  uliuM-  xtiiil  witsthuD  burdened  with  the  gloomy  fore- 
-f«  that  Ml  i.ltt-ii  i.ppre.sM  Htrng-jHiifr  geniiiii  at  the  very  jwrtaU  of 

:lii'  l<-;:i->l.iiiiri'.  .it  t)ii-  st-iisinn  held  in  .January,  182.%  the  insUta- 
i.i-  .l^-.llll■l|.  arnl  ;i  suit  a;:ain.st  it  for  tlic  re<rovery  of  the  money 
i  II  iii.iiiv  I .  .11 .  l..-l*iiie  was  tlireateneil.  Thia  measure,  however, 
.ii'iity  .It  tlic  h..ii>  iettis4-i)  to  eoinitenance. 

■ril-  i  III  J  ..■  i.i  il -illi'm'  that  Hupport  whic:h  voald  bo  dnetoit 

■'  ''■■  1  il -I  rn:  ..i.  :  |j.'  iiu-ii'i-m  proiH>se4l  tji  the  legislature,  in  Jan- 

l-J'.   .1   I lii:..ilM.iL  i.t'  thftr  ehart^T,  whereby  the  Stat*^  should 

.■  \.i.  a:..-,.-  ill   lu.-  !»Kirii  ol  trustees  as  tliey  .shonlil  oicur.     The 

l.ui  I  if-    ;",  I--'..  «;is  aiiiinlingty  |ia>.-'eil,  and  aceeiited  by  the 

■  -.     1 1   -  ii.iii  «.i-  <'\<'i<'im-d  by  the  State  for  a  niinibiT  of  years; 

iii.i.  ■■v  I.  :|ii    -■p\»Tiiiir  «aH  long,  ex  ollieii),  the   presidetit  of  the 
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In  May,  1826,  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  college  died,  and  no 
person  of  suitable  qualifications  could  be  found  to  accept  the  situation 
on  any  inducements  which  the  board  had  it  in  their  power  to  offer. 
The  doors  of  the  institution  were  necessarily  closed  for  a  time,  to  the 
discontent  of  the  public,  and  at  the  hazard  of  further  alienating  the 
good  feelings  of  the  legislature.  Under  circumstances  so  imperious, 
the  trustees  had  no  alternative  but  to  terminate  the  litigation  with  the 
city  of  Natchez,  which  had  been  i)ending  since  1813,  at  any  sacrifice. 
A  oompromise  was  accordingly  made,  by  which  a  public  promenade  120 
ttet  in  width  along  the  entire  city  front  was  reserved  to  the  city;  the 
remainder  of  the  projierty  was  to  be  laid  off  into  lots  and  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  of  sale  to  be  divided  between  the  city  and  the  college 
in  the  proportion  of  30  to  70,  respectively.  Here,  again,  however,  was 
disappointment.  Sales  were  slow  and  low  priced.  The  whole  of  the 
property  was  not  disposed  of  until  1836,  and  then  on  a  credit  of  three 
years,  the  last  installment  falling  due  January  1, 1839.  So  late  as  1840 
lees  than  half  of  the  proceeds  of  those  sales  had  been  realized.  But 
little  relief,  therefore,  was  afforded  to  the  exigencies  of  the  institution 
foit  the  gloomy  period  beginning  in  1826,  as  shown  above.  The  trus- 
tees were  consequently  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  loans  at  differ- 
ent times,  on  the  i)ersonal  resi)onsibility  of  a  few  of  the  members,  to 
discharge  an  execution  levied  upon  the  college  edifice  and  to  enable 
them  to  make  some  repairs,  and  to  erect  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  steward,  preparatory  to  the  reopening. 

In  the  meantime  the  legislature  had  under  consideration  the  subject 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  State,  and  at  its  session  in 
February,  1829,  authorized  the  executive  to  appoint  three  agents  to 
inquire  into  all  the  means  and  resources  in  the  State,  applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  general  education,  and  to  confer  with  the  trastees  of  Jefler- 
son  College  and  ascertain  the  condition  and  puri)oses of  the  institution; 
and  whether  it  was  practicable,  and  on  what  terms,  the  trustees  would 
eonsent  to  surrender  the  charter  to  the  State.  The  conference  accord- 
ingly took  place  on  the  27th  of  October,  1829,  but  the  movement  came 
to  naught.  The  trustees  declined  to  Hurrender  their  charter,  mainly 
fbr  the  reason  that  to  do  so  would  cause  either  a  forfeiture  or  an  escheat 
of  their  lands  and  lots. 

The  prospect  <»f  realizing  much  revenue  from  the  Natchez  property 
being  remote,  the  trustees  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other 
means  bt  conducting  the  institution.  It  was  believed  that  a  system  of 
education  like  that  pursued  at  A'Vest  Point  might  be  advantageously 
engraftecl  u|Km  the  college  course,  and  would  find  favor  with  the 
pablic  and  be  prcHluctive  of  much  benefit.  Tlic  experiment  was  deter- 
mined upon.  An  agreement  was  accordin^rly  entered  into  for  the  term 
of  Ave  years  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Williston  and  M:g.  John  Holhrook,  the 
flist  as  president,  and  the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  8ui>erintendent  of 
the  scientific  and  military  departments.  These  gentlemen  were  prac- 
tieally  fiimiUar  with  the  system.    They  engaged  to  employ,  at  their 
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charges,  a  iiiiiiiboi'  of  competi>Dl  profeBttors  aud  instrnotors,  nAft- 
c  to  tlic  oiMiratioiia  of  the  college ;  to  provide  goo<l  cumiuons,  ander 
'.lirectioii  of  an  attentive  and  eflk-ieut  steward,  aud  to  lie  ilr[<eiHl- 
or  remuneration  wholly  upou  Hie  success)  of  tlieir  own  cxertiona. 
leeollege,  under  tliis  arraugeoieut,  wiis  opened  on  tlie  firstMoaday 
ecember,  1829,  mid  its  siiccens  was  eminent.  For  tbe  first  time 
)  itH  eHtabtishmeiit,  tbe  institation  was  viewi-d  witli  pride  and  Krnt 
ion.  A  large  number  of  students  repaired  to  it.  Their  attain- 
:h  were  varied  and  useful;  and  tbeir  progreiis  aad  deportinciit 
ded  nmeh  pleasure  to  tbeir  friends. 

April.  1832,  bowever,  the  president.  Mr.  Wiliiston,  fVom  liiH  rapidly 
■ling  bealtl)  fontid  it  necessary,  greatly  to  tlie  regret  of  tbo  tros- 
to  resign.  And  in  the  August  following,  M^jor  Uolbroiik,  who 
^ed  liim  in  the  presidency, die<l.  In  these gentlemeu  the  iostitn- 
Hiistiiineit  a  lo>s  at  that  time  irrepurabte. 

Marili  of  that  year  (1832)  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  for  tbe 
r  of  the  cothj.'e.  By  it  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  relinqnisb 
\IatiHnia  land-s  in  whole  or  in  part;  to  Iwate  other  landit  in  the 
L'  of  Mississippi,  either  before  or  after  they  should  have  been 
(sl  al  piiblie  sale:  to  make  the  location,  not  as  heretofore  in  one 
e  lownsbip.  l>n[  in  trai-ts  of  two  sections,  aud  were  um|>ower«d  to 
the  lands,  in  wlxile  or  in  part,  or  to  transfer  the  right  of  lucatioii. 
er  this  aet  the  riglits  of  location  were  all  sold,  between  the  t8t  of 
h  ajid  I  he  iltli  '>f  August,  13S.'i.  at  the  rat«  of  #ti.50  per  acre,  on 
I,  with  '<  per  lent  Interest;  but  tho  loeatioDH  to  be  motle  by  the 
ha>ers  in  tUv  viiixins  land  oftiees  were  not  efl'ected  until  August, 
Murtt:a;:t's  \\>iv  then  executed  n|)on  the  lands  to  8<*cure  tbe 
\y.tnf  iiiimfv.  mitcs  with  iM-rsoiial  semrity  having  been  previoiudy 
I.  Th<'  l:isi  ]ii>te  cIli(>  for  the^e  Iuu<ls  was  payalile  un  the  Sth  c^ 
:i>i.  I-vi!>:  but  ilii'  payment  of  tbe  notes  was  jiartly  retarded  by 
iiiparall<-li'<l  i'inb;(i  riissments  of  tbe  country  during  the  years  1837 
t|o.  Tht'  wlioli-  di'iit  was,  h(iwe%'er,  regardi-d  as  i>erf»ctly  seourB, 
I  a  vit"  III  p(iiviilin;r  a  regular  income  to  meet  some  of  tbe  enrrent 
[i^-- of  till'  iii>Mtiitinnat  anearly|>eri<Hl.abont$.~>o,0(Hliif  the  noted 
ili-'iiiiiiiiri  ,ii]p|  I'linverted  inio  liank  sl(M?k  (whleh  shortly  afler- 
>  v.i!ii>lii-<l  iiifri  .\\v\  nothingueas). 

i.iiini  tiMW  i<>  il^f  yc^ir  IS-'il.':  The  pasnage  of  llie  law  for  the  relJof 
.-  i'<>]l>— I'  !«-i'.iiii<'  speedily  known  to  the  public,  and  represeut*- 
.I-  i'>  ;l><'  liijlily  lavorable  iiro^ixionH  not.  only  produced  vary 
i:.'.,iN<i  :,Mti'.h-  .1-  I.I  (tic  \:<]iU'  of  the  (■''•'"t.  bnt  also  vagtw 
..I,-  «.].■  ;;.■!,.  Lilly  atli.at  that  iiiinn-tise  miins  w-cie  |«mrf«l  at 
II, to  :!,.'  .M<S-.  ,.|  (III-  <'ii]let:<'.  and  tliat  Ili<-  ti'nstecs  had  tiotfaing 
t"  <!<'  Ml. Ill  ri',11  ii|<  Mii[[ie<liatcly  a  splendid  institnlinti. 

«.■■.    I    .    -r    -v.       ;li.-iii-r1v.-i..  ill  the  limt  ilii-b  .11'  -.(..-.-m-lo  iiiiHijof  lfci« 

.     '.-1      .    I  1.     .'.      .■■■■\  iM  lMii|»'[  tli<'  anlrir  wlin-li  iiii|>.'lle<l  lliein  to  ths  fiillll< 

.    ,.-.  :,.iM.i,.  I.v  ..  <]j.pM»i..nk(.-  ».irvey  of  llio  uiea-iires  jM  ts 
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be  adopted,  or  to  contemplate  with  patience  any  delay  iu  tlie  foil  acoomplishment 
of  their  wishes.  A  couscious  iodependence  immediately  manifested  itself  in  a  prop- 
osition **  to  change  the  system  of  education,'*  and  to  obtain  a  relinqnishment  of  the 
leaae  of  Mi^jor  Hoi  brook, »  measure  which  contemplated,  of  course,  an  immediate,  and, 
in  fact,  a  premature,  assumption  of  all  the  charges  of  conducting  the  institution. 

It  was  not  long  to  be  disguised,  however,  that  the  lands  to  be  located  were  yet  to 
be  surveyed ;  that  the  land  offices  were  not  yet  established ;  and  when,  to  the  period 
neeessary  to  effect  this,  the  term  of  credit,  which  would  perhaps  be  required,  upon 
the  sales,  was  added,  an  interval  would  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  cool  delibera- 
tion and  dispassionate  action. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  permit  the  existing  order  of  things  to  remain  undis- 
torbed.  The  lamented  death  of  Migor  Holbrook,  however,  which  soon  occurred,  ter- 
minated the  contract  with  the  college  and  made  it  necessary  to  provide  a  successor. 

It  being  ascertained  that  Capt.  Alden  Patridge,  formerly  Superintendent  at  West 
Point,  was  willing  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  college,  he  was  accordingly 
appointed.  Professor  Ransom,  one  of  M^jor  Holbrookes  assistants,  having  provi- 
aional  charge  of  the  institution  uutil  his  arrival.  •  •  •  This  arrangement  was 
Mpeedily  dissolved.  The  views  of  Captain  Patridge  on  slavery  and  emoluments, 
the  comi>en8atioii  of  assistants,  •  •  •  the  control  to  be  exercis4'd  by  him,  and 
his  residence  at  the  North  dnring  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  were  all  objectionable. 
lie  remained  only  a  few  months  in  charge  of  the  college. 

The  trustees  then  d«*termined  to  abandon  the  West  Point  system,  and  to  employ  3 
professors  at  fixed  salaries.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  arrived  and  entered 
upon  their  duties  on  the  11th  of  November,  1833.  The  number  employed  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  4.  This  arrangement  continued  for  some  years,  with  occasional 
changes  iu  the  professorships  as  they  bi'came  necessary,  and  with  such  increase  of 
aalary  as  the  available  means  of  the  institution  would  allow.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Charles  L.  Dubuisson,  was  advanced  to  the  presidency  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1835,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  $2,000,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  $^^,000. 

On  the  2d  of  June.  1835,  the  iirst  appropriation  was  made  for  the  foundation  of  a 
library.  The  institution  had  never  before  been  in  a  condition  to  devote  any  of  its 
resources  to  this  object.  The  small  commencement  previously  made  arose  from 
donations  rhictl y  from  Congress. 

The  institution  had  1»ecu  declining  since  the  year  1833;  and  its  prosperity  or 
utility  by  no  means  accorded  witli  the  uumlK*r  or  ability  of  the  faculty  employed, 
or  with  the  pecuniary  means  devoted  to  its  support — a  circumstance  which  impressed 
itself  forcibly  and  painfully  upon  the  notice  of  the  trustees.  •  ••  •  Xhe  session 
which  closed  in  March,  1838,  exhibited  a  lamentable  decline  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Domber  of  students  to  2^),  only  5  of  that  numbiT  beiug  in  the  college  proper — less 
than  two  to  eacli  professor.  These,  for  want  of  employment,  had  been  coiiiiielled  to 
volunteer  as  assistants  to  the  instructor  in  the  preparatory  department. 

At  the  cl<»se  of  that  s<>Hsiou,  the  president  det4'rmining  to  resume  the  profes- 
aion  of  the  law,  in  which  lie  hail  previously  engaged,  retireil  from  the  station  he 
oeeapie<l,  a<>(-ompaiiie<l  by  the  good  wisties  of  the  trustees. 

The  resignation  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  same  time  aftbrded  the 
boar«l  a  much  desireil  op|M)rtunity  of  reorganizing  the  institutitm.  The  better  to 
prepare  for  this,  it  was  determine<l  to  await  a  fuller  development  of  its  resources,  and 
to  Apply  the  unappropriated  and  accumulating  income  in  the  interval  to  the  ere<*- 
tioB  of  comnxKlious  and  extensive  buildings.  With  this  view  the  iqierations  of 
the  college  proper  were  suspende^l  for  one  year,  during  which  ]>eri(Ml,  however,  the 
preparatory  school  was  carried  on  under  the  charge  of  an  eth<'ient  and  competent 
reetor.  In  the  erection  and  repairs  of  buildings  and  in  inclosing  and  improving 
ibe  eollege  grounds  to  tit  them  for  future  operations  the  board  expended  about 
«S5,000.> 
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tfaf  year  IHJO  the  work  of  the  inrtittttlon  iroH  resumed,  ao  cli-bnraM  oklalofpi* 
lUtoriral  ikttrh  liaving  first  been  pnblUb^d  uod  widely  dlBseuilDHteil.  Tb* 
le  of  orgauizalioD  unil  of  instcaotion  then  iireiieiili>(l  was  tut  follows: 

KTUDIBB  OF  Till   FRB8KMAN    VKAK. 

fin'  letfioH,  Stcoiui  leitiou. 

on  Select  <^ratiotis,  or  Livy.  The  Odea  of  Horace, 

pliim's  Aiiaba!>i8.  Oracii  Mujnra,  Imgnn. 

I  prone  truaslatiori,  Roman  unliquitloN. 

in  Aiitiijuities.  Latin  coiopocition,  In  veno. 

"l  g«">K™pliy,  reviewed.  Myliiology. 

»'  Algebra.  Legi'ndre'K  Geometry. 
^h  graramar  auil  oierciitea  in  trana-      Freiioli  gramniar  and  Telomaoliiu. 

STI  DIM  Of  THB  eOPHOMOKE    VBAH, 


-     Grerk  mill  Latin  tDUposi  turn  ill  prate  am) 

'.  witb   choral     Qrei'k  antiquities. 

Cbroijolo^y. 
aueandspher-      Dai  ion' Analytical  (ieometry. 

Datii'H'  UitTorcDtial  a«d    luugral  Ctl- 

Rbeturit^,  continiieil, 
Lei'Iiires  i>n  English  Lil«nitar«. 
laire'H  Life  of     Works  of  Uuciue  or  Curneille. 

-itliIKH  or  THR  JUJtIOH  YIUR. 

Second  innion. 

iii'e'n  Kpistlca.     (.'ic(-ru  ilo  S'ntiini  Uodiuiii.  or  Lucraiina. 

KnripiUea'  Meiku. 
I.  from   (iri'CB     cKdipiis  Tyranuusof  Sophoolea. 

LeetumiuHireek  literature. 
iin^iCi-*  and  lit-      Mechanics,  comple(e<l. 

Wbateley'B  and  CaniiibeU'a  Phlhiaophy  «r 
■{bi'toric. 
L  I'lertro-mag-      Kiiines'H  Klemcnia  uf  CritJoiun. 

Say ..  roliticiil  Kconom.v. 

Finance. 

MoDt«ei|Uieu  or  .Mi)Mtai|,'ne. 


on  Ifhrlo 
.n  pbilol.-i 
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The  iQstitatioii  was  then  provided  with  a  very  good  equipment  of 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  with  a  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical cabinet  of  considerable  extent  and  valae,  and  with  a  library. 
The  library  comprised  only  1,522  volames,  but  a  fund  of  92,000  per 
annam  was  devoted  to  its  increase. 

The  degrees  offered  were  only  those  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.;  the  latter 
being  offered  to  ''alumni  in  pursuit  of  learning,  who  shall  have  main- 
tained a  good  moral  character  for  three  years  after  having  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,"  and  was  honorary. 

The  estate  and  resources  of  the  college  were,  at  this  time,  as  follows: 

Real  estate,  land,  and  baildiugs  of  ooUege $59. 625. 74 

Library  and  apparatus 6,902.25 

Bank  stock 61.500.00 

Caah 7,543.53 

Debts  dno  from  pnrchasers  of  Natchez  lotfl 35, 025. 42 

Debts  doe  from  purchasers  of  lands 74,874.52 

Money  on  loan 6,200.00 

Total 251,671.46 

The  coUege  owed — 

The  city  of  Natchez $17,000.00 

The  Bute 10,000.00 

Miscellaneous,  aboat 3, 000. 00 

30,000.00 

Balance  over  liabilities,  a1»ont 221, 671. 46 

The  faculty  at  this  time  were  Rev.  A.  Stephens,  president;  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  belles  lettres,  ancient  languages; 
salary,  $3,000. 

Leonard  D.  Gale,  M.  D.,  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  mineralogy;  salary,  $2,000. 

Jacob  Amuien,  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering,  and 
superintendent  of  the  military  department;  salary,  $2,000. 

,  professor  of  drawing,  painting,  and  lithography;  salary, 

$2,000. 

J.  A.  T.  Midderhoff,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  assistant 
professor  of  ancient  languages;  salary,  $2,000. 

,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department;  salary,  $1,000. 

Rev.  William  Whielden,  assistant  in  the  preparatory  department,  and 
librarian;  salary,  JjlHK). 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1841,  the  main  building  of  the  college  was 
destroyecl  by  fire.  A  high  wind  at  the  time  sprciid  the  flames  with 
such  rapidity  fn)m  room  to  room  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  even 
the  library,  of  which  500  valuable  volumes  were  consumed.  The  entire 
loss  was  estimate<l  at  about  $30,000.  Hut  a  damage  incomparably 
greater,  because  irreparable,  was  the  destruction  of  all  such  archives 
of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  as  had  not  been  removed  to  Jackson. 

The  fire  did  not,  however,  interrupt  the  exercises  of  the  institution 
for  mon^  than  a  week.    Studies  were  resumed  in  the  new  building 
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Y  comi)lete().  The  burut  boildiug,  being  of  brick,  was  not  entirely 
limed,  iiDil  by  tlie  following  Jane  it  was  ri'iiaim),  retitte<(l,  anil 
y  for  nse.' 

t)ic  year  1845  the  college  was  under  the  ilirectiuii  of  TrofeHaors 
h  Amnien,  John  ICowlaud,  and  Orrick  Metculfc,  und  wa«  enjoying 
)r  itH  palmy  Reasons.  It  was  then  the  center  and  <T»wniiig  orna- 
:  of  II  nei^hborhoud  of  beaatifnl  homes.  In  thiit  yt-ur  the  annual 
linatioiiH  were,  as  usual,  held  in  public,  wkI  beimo  a  large  and 
itive  audience  of  Ia<lies  and  gentlemen,  and  addreiseH  wen'  de- 
ed by  tlie  now  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B.  atrattoii,  of  Natcbex.* 
October,  lS.~fO,  the  college  passed  ander  the  charge  of  PreHideut 
t>el  Green,  who  had  been  for  many  years  intiiniitely  connected  with 
ational  movements.  Mr.  Oreeu  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Ashliel  Ore«u. 
thf  pn-.-4iii<'nt  of  i'riticetoD  College,  and  for  many  yearn  ofheially 
ected  wiih  the  workings  of  the  f^ve-school  system  in  I'eunsylvania 
afU-rwiirds  with  the  public  scbools'of  Pbiladclphiii.  and  be  united  a 
Ln(>wleil;:e  n|><iij  those  subjects  with  rare  personal  o{ii)ortunitieH  and 
iinicntf.  Assoi'iuted  with  him  were  Capt.  J.  M.  WelU,  a  graduate 
'v>t  I'oiiit.  fiirriiorly  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and  lately  In 
ice  in  the  .Me\ican  War,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Wells,  lato  of  the  I'nited 
es  Navy.  There  were  also  a  professor  of  nnnleni  languages  and  a 
cijial  of  the  tueparutory  school.  Id  April,  IS'i'l,  the  institution  was 
ed  utiilcr  the  charge  of  tbe  Kev.  Charles  Uei^'hly:  an  arraii;;ement 
b  (erniinatcd  ;it  the  close  of  the  session  of  ]  ^.'))'>,  .Mr.  Hi-i;;1ily  was 
e«-<led  by  the  Kev.  K.  .1.  Cornish,  under  whi>si'  ailMiiiiistnition  the 
ge  wa!4  maintaitit'il  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition  until  tbesprlng 
i'>l>,  when  Mr.  Conitsh,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  was  compelled 
-linijLiJHli  h\-i  ('hiir;re.  as  was  then  hoped.  tem|>orarily.  The  affairs 
.e  itistitiitioii  uere  conduct e<l  until  the  close  of  the  term  by  his  able 
-t;ii)ts.  Nciiry  1..  I'ouly  and  J.  I',  (Ireeu.  Mr.  Cornish  did  not,  how- 
.  li\f  lo  K'siirtie  Ills  position  at  the  head  of  the  college;  and  apoo 
i\iii;:  n<-v^si>nt]s  ileal  h.  which  occurred  at  a  distant  ]>oiut.,traBteeB, 
iin-.  piipi]>.  iiiKl  t  he  •iimmuuity  at  large,  alike  felt  that  the  iastitn* 

i->ut  ihi-  tiiiK'  iIk-  rii-^Iilntiun  wiis  freml  from  a  seiiou.  incumbnuioe. 
1.  y.,.i  l<.\  Milt  WAS  brouti'it  oLi  the  debt  of  4l(l,U0(  due  to  the 
.■.  .hnUni.-rit  «.i,  r.ndereil,  but  on  the  lOtli  of  November,  1868, 
r-t  1. 1  ilie  li(,'i-],iliire  was  passed  whereby  tbe  State  released  tbe 

Ml,  jiaMii.'iii  l.y  Tlie  <'<.lle;;e  of  tiiecoslsof  suit.  This  wasdoueoo 
l<i[|,  1,1  .[.iiiii,ii\.  1  vV>,  ;iiid  thus  was  a  troublesome  burden  disitosed 
■r  thi-  l.ii;;>'  a--<[-  exliiliKed  in  the  jtulilication  made  by  thetrosteei 
•-IO  li.i.i    -hi  link    li'iiii   various  niitowar<I    events  until    but   little 

I<  n.  r'>iii{<Hr.iti^ely.  aii<l  the  college  could  ill  bear  to  pay  a  sam  so 
hi.  r:iM.-. 

\  ,1    \.-:  If"    !■  L.M   i>.  l..l--iLtl.  ISIl;  ■  t.-l.ib^r  2K  IWl :  Muy  24,  IKIJ. 
A   ■;!.  •-  lp-  li;    -;r  it(i>n  ipii  .Piily  Xi.  lsT,'>,  dElivervil  at  .Telleraou  t'oile^. 
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At  the  opeDing  of  the  session  of  1859  Prof.  J.  J.  Gritchlow  was 
appointed  president  pro  tern.  At  the  same  period  an  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  iioimal  school 
department  and  in  placing  the  school  on  a  military  footing.  The  only 
response  was  a  loan  of  76  stand  of  arms. 

Daring  the  session  of  1860  the  legislature  passed  an  act  transferring 
Id  the  college  a  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history  and  geology, 
made  by  Prof.  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  in  connection  with  the  State  Agricul- 
tural and  (Geological  Survey,  and  at  that  time  deposited  in  the  State 
eapitol  at  Jackson. 

Professor  Gritchlow  continued  at  the  head  of  the  college  until  the 
summer  of  1861,  at  which  time  its  financial  affairs  were  so  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  disorganized  state  of  the  country  that  the  board 
of  trustees  felt  themselves  unable  to  pledge  a  prompt  payment  of  sal- 
aries. Under  pressure  of  this  difficulty,  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Douglass 
and  Pro£  J.  J.  Gritchlow  were  employed  as  coeqnals  in  authority  to 
assume  charge  of  the  institution,  but  under  a  siiecial  agreement  that 
the  amounts  allowed  them  as  salaries  should  be  considered  obligations  to 
be  paid  only  when  practicable.  This  arrangement  continued  until  the 
eloae  of  the  session  of  1863,  when  the  doors  of  the  institution  were 
dosed  by  the  stem  pressure  of  war. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  troops  the  col- 
lege buildings  were  seized  by  the  commandant  at  Natchez  and  used  as 
barracks.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  in  January, 
1865,  a  memorial  was  prepared,  which  afterwards  was  forwarded  to 
General  Davidson,  commanding  at  Natchez,  praying  that  the  college 
buildings  be  vacated.  The  general  replied  that  he  no  longer  hail  any 
control  in  the  matter,  since  the  property  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands.  On  receipt  of 
this  reply  a  similar  memorial  was  presented  to  that  bureau,  and  in 
response  the  proi>erty  was  restored  to  the  trustees  in  November,  1865. 

During  the  seven  years  following,  the  literary  management  of  the  col- 
lege was  coniniitted  to  Mr.  Jesse  Andrews.  The  arrangement  with 
him  terminated  at  the  dose  of  the  summer  session  of  1872.  At  this 
time  Prof.  J.  S.  Raymond,  the  present  principal,  ^vas  elected  president 
of  the  college,  and  anthorizeil  to  employ  an  assistiint  professor. 
Tuition  was  made  free,  and  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by 
the  institution  extended  without  charge  to  all  white  male  pupils  from 
Adams  and  the  adjoining  counties.  With  occasional  mollifications, 
this  system  of  free  scholarships  continued  in  force  until  the  expiration 
of  the  session  of  1875,  when  regular  rates  of  tuition  were  again 
imposed. 

From  1872  to  1879  President  Raymond  managed  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  college  with  the  aid  of  only  one  assistant,  but  the  session 
of  187d-80  was  an  unusually  prosperous  one,  the  number  of  students 
liftTing  reached  63,  and  under  circumstances  so  favorable  the  trustees 
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ori/ed  ttiu  employment  of  two  iwlditi  oiutl  assistants.    TUe  tMiulty    i 
tlit!re(i[>oii  or(;anized  as  follows;  Professor  Bayniuud,  [>ro8ideot;    ' 
wsors  Jiimeit  McClure,  Hatt.  G.  Ha^|)l'^,  and  J.  K.  itlaiik«iiAbipp.    ' 
ng  the  following  session  the  namber  of  students  reached  81. 
cm  1881  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  employ  only 
i&sistantH,  luid  at  that  time  Profeesor  ItUmkenahipp  retire<l  from  the 
ty.     In  the  summer  of  18SI)  Professor  MuClme  nas  succeedeil  by 
Min  Iteeves,  A.  B.  and  B.  S.,  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
remarkable  harmony  has  markod  the  associate  eareer  of  theiw 
lemen,  and  as  a  nataral  resalt  admirable  conformity  to  rule  and 
lent  progress  have  characterized  tbe  entire  IxKty  of  students. 
is  sketch  of  the  most  venerabte  iitstitntion  in  the  State,  aod 
h\  i[i  the  Gulf  Stittes,  wilt  be  conclnded  by  a  brief  etat«ment  of  ita 
'nt  (1891)  organj/atiou. 

(iROUHDS  AND  BUILDINOB. 

e  cidloge  grounds  are  quite  extensive,  embracing  some  80  acres, 
fully  arranged  and  handsomely  adorned  with  forest  and  ornunental 
The  build  lugs  are  large  and  commodiooa,  and  in  fine  repair,  and 
le  eye  of  llie  stranger  present  a  very  handsome  and  imposing 
arance.  Tht-  two  main  buildings  are  built  of  brick,  each  three  and 
f  stories  high,  with  A  front  of  80  feet  and  a  depth  of  aboat  60  feet 
recitiition  roonix,  dormitories,  reading  room,  library,  etc.,  areoon- 
ntly  iirraiiged,  admirably  warmed,  lighted,  aud  ventilated.  The 
f  hall  and  reeitation  riKims  have  recently  been  fitted  np  with 
L-ly  new  si-hoolnmrn  furniture,  consisting  of  the  most  improved 
,  deMksand  si'ttees:  also  with  handsome  lamps  of  the  most  Improved 

l.initAHY,  APPAEATUH,  ETC. 

.-  .-.ilh'i;.-  i>  provided  with  a  well  selected  library  of  over  2,000  vol- 
.  a  pliilosiiiihiial  a|>paratns,  and  a  mineralogical  and  geological 

I'LAJf   OF  oKGAHIZATION. 

iiK  •  I   (lie  w.iiiis  uf  pupils  of  din'erent  ages  and  re<iaireroenta, 
Miii'iii  IS  -iM-ii  in  t)iri-4-  departmeiitK,  viz,  primary,  intermediate, 

!■  I  >i  1111.11  \  .ii]i.irinii-iii  otxnpies  one  or  two  years,  the  intermediate 
rtni'iii  twii  _\.'.ii^,  and  the  high  school  thrt-e  years, 

I-itlUAUV    I)KrARTMB5T. 

i|>h'.k:ii^  fiT  .iilirii>siiiii  III  this  depart  mt-iit  are  received  ordinarily 
I  I .'  y<-.kt »  or'  a;;i'.  and  must  be  able  to  ix'ad  in  any  of  the  primary 
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HIGH-SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 
SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Finf  year. 
Fir$t  term.  Second  term. 

jrithmetio  (Thompaon's).  Higher  arithmetic  completed, 

began  ( Went  wort  h ) .  Algebra  continued. 

Snglish  (Reed  and  Kellogg).  Higher  Engliah  completed. 

.  geography  or  bookkeeping.  Physical  geography  completed 

Second  year. 
Firet  term.  Second  term, 

oontinned.  Algebra  completed, 

y  begnn  (Wentwortb).  Geometry  oomplete<l. 

igy  (Steele  or  Walker).  Physiology  completed, 

(ping  or  French.  Bookkeeping  or  French. 

Third  year. 
First  term.  Second  term. 

BMtry.  Surveying. 

philoeophy  or  French.  Natural  philosophy  or  French. 

ry  begun  (Steele).  Chemistry  completed. 

I  or  English  literature.  Rhetoric  or  English  literature. 

aghoat  the  entire  course  in  the  high-school  department,  regalar 
es  in  reading  (Hndson's  Classical  Header  and  English  History), 
I  as  in  declamation  and  composition,  are  reqnired;  also  daily 
e  in  spelling  and  composition,  until  a  satisfactory  standard  has 
btained. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

classical  course,  beginning  in  the  second  year  of  the  intermediate 
ment,  and  extending  through  the  three  years  of  the  high-school 
ment,  embraces,  in  addition.to  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Latin,  French, 
gher  English,  the  entire  course  of  mathematics  taught  in  the 
Bo  course,  together  with  rhetoric  and  English  composition, 
attendance  of  pupils  averages  50  per  annum, 
expense  of  attendance  is,  to  day  scholars,  $'M)  per  annum;  to 
n,  tlGo  per  annum. 

hcolty  is  now  (•()m]>osed  of  Prof.  J.  S.  Kaymon<l  (of  Washington 
)e  University),  now,  and  for  sixteen  years  past,  principal  and 
itor  in  Latin,  (treek,  and  English;  Prof.  Matt.  C  Harper,  A.  B. 
iversity  of  Mississippi),  instructor  in  mathematics  and  sissistant 
lish;  Prof.  Jackson  Ueeves,  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  (of  I'niversity  of  Mis- 
i),  instrnctor  in  natural  sciences  and  assistant  in  English. 


Chapter  IV. 
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THE   ELIZABETH   PBHU.B  JIOADEMT. 

JH  JiiBtitution  watt  a  school  celebrated  in  its  day  far  tlie  thoroogh- 
of  ita  work  and  for  its  large  measure  of  saccess.    Although  extinct 

I  about  l.'U;!,  it  is  still  memorable  because  of  HfvemI  fat-ts.  It 
not  Ilie  first  school  at  which  girls  were  received  to  be  itiiM)ri>onit«d 
e  territory  of  .M issiftsippi ;  it  wastbe  first  to  bv  iucorporated  by 
^late  hIUt  its  admission  into  tbe  Union.  It  was  thn  llrst  aohool 
:iied  exclusively  for  pirls  to  be  incorporated  by  either  Ihe  Territo- 
>r  thu  State  U'lfisliitures.  It  wast)ieflr8tinMississi|i|)iorftnyGu1f 
t  to  uspirt.'  to  aiiit  achieve  the  dignity  of  a  college  in  tart,  although 

II  iiiinx-,  iuid  il  was  the  first  fruits  of  Protestant  deuomiuatioual 
ill  all  the  cstreuiu  South, 

e  first  .Methodi>t  Church  of  the  State  was  organized  in  N»tobec  in 
Its  first  uiuiiiher  was  Randall  Gibson,  one  of  the  three  meD  who 
tetl  tit  the  TiTriliiry  the  site  of  Jefl'erson  College.  Another  mem- 
a  Mrs.  t-:ii/;ib4>t1i  Uoacti  (afterwards  Greenlield),  donated  to  the 
issipjii  coiil'en'iin-  the  laud  and  buildings  long  and  favorably  known 
ii.se  of  the  i:ii/:il»'tli  Female  Academy.  This  institution  was  also 
led  at  Wasliiri^rioii,  Adams  County,  one-half  ndle  ftvm  the  town 
tear  .lelter-i.i[]  < ',>|]c;,'e.  The  donation  was  made  in  1818.  In  the 
fiillnwui;;  tlic  iiistiiiiliiin  w.is  granted  a  charter  by  the  legislatnrA, 
1  tilt'  auspires  i>f  tlie  conference,  and  under  the  superinteDdenoe 
'hii  Mint  f<<-,  haiiiel  Hawlings,  Alexaiiiler  Covington,  John  W. 
It.  anil  l^'\t'ili-y  H.  (irayson,  and  their  successorR.  A  condition 
I-  doiiaiKii  t>a-  tliat  the  conference  shunkl  there  maintain  B  high 
'1  i<ir  iIk'  I'liii  .itjKii  of  iz\t]h.  On  these  terms  it  was  accepted,  and 
•kill  I'f  cr.ititiiili-  li>r  the  cifl  the  institution  was  called  by  the 
>ti.iii  ii^iMK'  iif  tbt-  iliiiiiir.  The  academy  began  work  in  November, 
:  Mr.r.Snlt'-.  |>ii  s[<li-iit;  Mrs,  Jane  U. Sanderson, governess.  This 
>til<'^  i^.i"  .1  l.iy  iiK'iiibcriif  tlie  Methodist  Church  from  Claiborne 
it>.  I  If  ili'i!  Ill  l-^J."  ami  was  succeeded  by  the  Itev.  James  Smiley, 
iM].ir1>  ami  >-\|><'tii-ii('i-d  teaclitT,  who  was  also  principal  of  Wash* 
>ti  A>-.i>l- my  -•-•'  .It'llcrson  College),  lie  in  turn  w:is  followed  by 
:t\.  .loliii  I  .  Iliirniv*.  an  I'diicated.  elegant,  and  eloqaent  gentle- 
I  ikIi'i   l>t.  lliirius-^  was  engaged  as  governess  Mrs.  C'aroliue 
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Matilda  Thayer,  of  New  York.  The  high  literary  claims  and  splendid 
talents  of  this  lady  were  then  well  known  from  her  numerous  publica- 
tions, in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  her  great  experience  in  teaching 
gave  her  a  decided  advantage  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  She  was  a 
granddaughter  or  grandniece  of  General  Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  her  only  child,  worthy  of  such  lineage,  while  yet  a  youth, 
took  up  arms  for  Texas  and  perished  at  the  storming  of  the  Alamo. 

At  that  time,  in  the  year  1826,  the  course  of  education  embraced  the 
English,  French,  and  Latin  languages,  taught  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples then  most  approved,  with  scrupulous  attention  to  pronunciation. 
Also  history,  composition,  elements  of  chemistry,  geography,  and 
astronomy  (with  use  of  globes),  and  arithmetic.  The  improved  mode 
of  instruction  recommended  by  Edgeworth,  Pestalozzi,  and  Condillac, 
of  addressing  the  understanding  without  oppressing  the  memory,  was 
adopted.  Tuition,  without  any  discrimination  as  to  branches,  was  912 
per  quarter;  with  board  and  furnishings,  $50  per  quarter.^ 

From  1828  to  1832  the  academy  was  under  th^  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  M.  Drake,  IMrs.  Thayer  still  governess. 

With  the  iiidulgeuT^e  of  the  reader  we  will  now  attend  a  commence- 
ment exhibition,  doubly  interesting  because  it  is  the  first  in  Mississippi 
of  which  we  have  a  detailed  account,  and  because  it  is  one  at  the  palmy 
period  of  the  first  institution  of  learning  in  the  State  to  win  any  repu- 
tation of  enduring  character.  The  exhibition  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1829.  The  eager  actors  in  the  animated  scene  have  doubtless 
all  passed  away,  but  their  names  will  meet  with  loving  recognition  in 
many  homes  of  Mississippi. 

From  the  (ralaxy  of  Septeml)er  3, 1820,  the  following  notice  is  taken: 

KLIZABETH   ACADEMY — WAi»IIIN(JTOX. 

We  were  in  attendance  during  both  days  of  the  recent  examination  at  this  insti- 
tation,  and  the  leaat  that  we  can  say  in  that  our  opinion  in  in  full  accordance  with 
the  general  terms  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  exercises, 
and  which  is  found  in  this  day's  paper. 

We  might,  however,  be  very  justly  charged  with  intentional  flattery  did  we  speak 
in  "nnqnalitied  praise/'  It  iH  not  our  practice,  under  any  considerations,  and  for 
the  obvioQH  reaMon  tliat  it  would  be  inconsistent  witli  candor,  not  U)  say  with  truth. 
Error  is  b]ende4l  witli  all  hnman  concerns;  to  point  it  oat  in,  oftentimes,  to  correct 
it — it  seldom  ceases  to  be  a  duty. 

Bot,  to  the  examination.  The  indistinctness  of  articulation,  <»n  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  was  a  serious  injury  in  the  exhibition  of  their  actpiiremeuts.  It  wom,  in  part, 
impotable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  space  to  be  filled  with  sound  was  much 
greater  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  UHually  examined.  Hut,  in  a  great  meas- 
are,  it  must  be  attributed  to  timidity;  mo4lesty,  however,  is  the  loveliest  trait  in 
the  female  ehara<-t4>r;  and  even  when  a  fault  it  is  still  a  virtue,  and  readily  forgiven. 

The  pronunciation  in  n^mling  and  recitation  was  generally  bad.  For  instance — we 
heard  Athms  pronounced  with  a  short  a;  angel  in  the  same  manner;  the  first  syllable 
of  parent  as  if  \^ritten  p-n-i-r;  jnitriot  and  patriotism  with  a  short  a;  sacrijict  with  a 
long  a  in  the  tirHt.  and  a  soft  c  in  tlie  last  syllable ;  nothing  as  naiithing.  We  notice<l 
niso  a  very  general  habit  of  cUppinij  words— an  indistinctness  of  enunciation. 


'  The  Ariel,  Natchez,  Angost  1  and  December  19,  18:i5. 
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tioTia,  with  two  or  thrue  exoeptioni  nent  of  n  lower  oriUr  tlikn  thoM 
>iuIiiatioii-^leM  orijtinalitj' — 1«m  genin-t  Ix-tli  in  thought  and  style, 
to  tbo  iiiiestions  Id  political  philoMpliy  were  oucaaioiially  vft)|^e  wrf 
nite — •oiiietiniex  I'lroneoni.  For  iiuteace,  b;  ihi'  clniia  examiavd  In  the  (Jonatl- 
lof  Ihelnited  StAtM  it  wu  uid:  When  thk  .-lootornl  ruUi-Ki- fkil  t«  «leot  Iba 
ItDt  he  ia  chcwcn  by  Ccmgre«o;  tha  Seokte  ohtKwe  tbeirowii  oHiovra;  Ihejndgv 

I  Fedcrkl  courts  appointed  by  the  PrMldent,  i>tc.  tint  IbeNi'  uru,  in  ft  gTMt 
fl,  excDHAble  as  it  rr'|iiirea  a  praotloal  knowledue  i>f  the  operation  of  out  inatl- 
la— orthe  appan-nlly  nica  Jiatinotiona  and  balauct-nf  onlpra— bororetbeundar- 
ing  ruD  draw  ileflDJUily  uid  with  precUlon  tho  Una  bi'tn-etn  the  powert  that 
ialded  oonjointlj  by  the  Prcaident  and  one  or  tiotli  brnnchoa  of  the  Lrginlatiire, 
lone  that  are  eierciaed  bj  the  ooe  indepandeiiily  nf  oitbi-r  of  the  othen.  Siiih 
the  moat  prominent  fiinltB. 

other  aide  of  tin-  picture  ia  contamplated  witb  nioro  jilanauro.  The  o1»«a  in 
aphy  answerod  with  aingalarpromptitDdeaDd  torrer'tDi-aa.  ThL'toluIinnanpon 
ackboard,  of  ijueitioua  in  mental  arltbmatia,  ilisooverKil  i>u  1«««  readlncai  and 
ion. 

rerliations  were,  tu  Hay  tbe  loaat  of  them,  int>-re«tliig,  lliti  ruadinga  wan 
e<l  and  lorrei-t.  Ai-tioii  we  eonld  not  eipeol  fruiu  little  t;irla  of  10,  11,  or  11 
ofacr. 

prutiiieiK'y  exbibiird  in  Tiatnral  and  mental  philosiipby  iLnd  ohi'iniHtty  by  tba 
r  cl;i«iw«  n-ll.TlB  yri'nt  rreilit  upon  the  capacity  aail  iuduilry  of  the  atudenta, 

II  an  tbe  liij:)i<'Ki  •In  niiiiiini  ii|>on  tbe  goTarninpiit  of  the  Institution.  If  at  tbla 
i>r  tbe  rxiimiiiHtioN  we  wi-re  deljghtail,  when  we  beard  the  olawi  iu  math»- 

H  Mi>  *<-re  a><t<iiuiilii'il :  anil  certainly  it  i*  a  nnlt^r  of  anion  lab  iiii-nt  in  witnoaa 
l,'irl>  of  11'  yi-:irx  ••(  ai;i'  treat  ibe  moat  abatruae  jirobli-niH  of  F.nelld  aa  more 

linuH.     Ni>r  htv  Ib-y  •Ipiwnilent  upon  the  m« ry  nlono;  and  wo  will  giri-  oar 

II  for  a>i  think  ing.  ]>tiring  oop  of  tbe  Bolutii>iin  ii]>->n  tbi'  blarkboanl  Iwn  for- 
bii  h  ii  w.v )  it  wan  Hii|-geat«d  that  tbeyonoK  '•"'>  ^'"*  '"  error.     "  No,  in;i'a(n,~ 

.1  lb- i.ii]iil.  «ilb  Kr'-at   promplitnde  and  ».■!(  |..i-,.,-.x.ii.i. :    "I   j.m  .nr I,      Tbn 

iif  a  pariilli-lu^'raiii  itmat  be  cjijal."  The  principle  In  imlcecl  »  aiuple  one,  bsl 
ailiiK'se  Willi  wlui  li  II  was  adduced  in  argnnieDt,  and  that,  too,  nnder  ambar- 
i:  '  in  iini-iaiir.'B.  wua  Ui  im  the  moat  concluHire  evidence  of  an  estraordinUT 

wen-  p:irli<  ul.Tly  i>leHse<l  with  the  eiaminatioii  i>f  a  junior  claaa  in  nattuni 
-ipby.     Till-  ii.inil.ir-  bad  Irtwn  laught  by  oral  instniclion  eiclusWely.    Thait 

I.  iM-ri'  ^i  Mil  III  l^iNitlijr  laiigunjie,  diveated  of  thatu-chnical  obacnrity  wUok 

.1  li.nii.-.l  :i  -.-n.iii-  ipl«tae!u  at  the  very  tbrcahold  of  aeience  and  pbiloaopby. 
nil  l.iiii  lo  .i.K:uii.ii;.-  only  «hi-n  tbey  iinilcrBtaiid  what  Ihey  learn.  Thay 
b-  i;in;lil  by  H  b:ii  'liry  alreaily  know ;  that  is,  knowledge  luuKt  be  (wmmnni- 

H.  I.iii_-ii.L^.  nlij'  b  I-  atri-iidy  familiar  to  them.  Tbe  siibjerl.  however,  is  of 
'i>  ti  I  '<ii~-  ijucii-  ■  V-  111'  liiM'UHaed  In  a  iifceHaarily  brief  notice  nfnn  examination. 
■  )iU:-]i  i->  ill.  ■  '.I'r'  I-'  •  jI  tbe  Kliratieth  Acuilemy,  in  common  jnatic-e  wn  mnat 

»li-.;_--  111  .1  It  lj  !-■.■  i'loni  UiUeii  toonr  tot  to  enjoy  a  more  nti  mingled  gratiflok- 
li.iii  i.'i  [li  -  ..11.1  ;i  -iiiiii.ir  ncciiaioii.  The  tduaanre,  bowever,  was  not  derived 
.1   -1  ■  ii ■'  li  ■!  *'■■  -;i"  :iiiil  beard.     The  view  was  a  broader  one.     We  coald 

t  I.  ■'..  I  !.■.:.  I  •■  .-I  -w.i>  tb:it  tbe  remaloavxbold  in  aoi-ifty ;  tbat  they  ever 
.N'l  p  '  ■  r  "  ;.  .  .in  ..■  .^  ■  11  ni/.-il  lwiii^;(i,  eii«nil  au  almost  ■nprrbiiiiian  inllaence, 
..1  ■'  ■  r  i!  .  .  -1-  ni  .1  ...  jNiitiiienl.  but  over  thi.  fiind;iinent:il  prini'igdpatbatgoT- 
,.-  iMi'   •  I.'  Ni.i.      1 1   ^lo.il.l  1«  i-trange  in'letil  if,  nndi.r  eiieh  ri'tlectiona,  w* 

l~  1;...  I  u  r  ti  ..I'l  ii  Lr>  feeiiiii^n  ■«  niimrruiiH  a  body  of  thin  Tair  intelligence  not 
■.!  'i;;  I     M  i-:..rii    iiiil  iiriue  ihi'ir  own  liappineaa,  but  preparing,  under  tbe 

b><.i  u,:  an-p'"-    '"  »i'>'l  th"  dc-tinieoof  otbeni. 
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REPORT. — KUZABETII   FEMALR  ACADEMY. 

[Annaal  examin*tioii.] 

The  undersigned,  having  heen  appointed  by  the  trosteea  of  the  institation  as  a 
board  of  visitors  to  inspect  the  present  annual  examination,  feel  pleasure  in  declar- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  interesting  occasions  of  the  kind  they  have  over  witnessed. 
The  examinations  were  continued  during  two  days,  before  a  very  crowded  audience, 
daring  which  time  the  young  ladies  were  examined  minutely  on  all  the  different 
branches  of  their  studies.  The  most  nnqiialified  praise  would  be  no  more  than  Jus- 
tice for  the  splendid  evidence  of  their  close  attention  and  assiduity,  as  exhibited  on 
this  occasion ;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion  that  such  honorable 
proof  of  female  literary  and  soientiiio  acquirements  has  seldom  been  exhibite<l  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  And  while  it  proves  the  order  and  discipline  with  which 
•cienco  and  literature  are  pnrsned  by  the  pupils,  it  proves  no  less  the  flourishing 
condition  and  the  merited  patronage  the  institution  enjoys.  Nothing  reflects  more 
honor  upon  the  present  age  than  the  liberality  displayed  in  the  education  of  females, 
nor  can  anything  evince  more  clearly  the  Justness  with  which  female  education  is 
appreciated  in  the  South  than  this  exhibition  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
largo  and  respectable  audience  during  the  whole  of  the  exercises.  The  literary  and 
•eientific  character  of  the  governess,  Mrs.  Thayer,  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
commendation  from  us,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  it  receives  additional  luster 
from  this  evidence  of  her  successful  efforts — 

To  rear  the  tender  thought. 


To  te«ch  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  poor  the  fresh  instmction  on  the  mind. 

The  Junior  classes  were  examined  in  the  general  principles  of  a  common  £ng]ish 
odncation,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  and 
history;  the  senior  classes,  in  mental  arithmetic  embracing  questions  which  require 
the  compound  rules  for  their  solution,  in  rhetoric,  astronomy  with  the  use  of  the 
globes,  botany,  cheniintry,  mechanical  philosophy,  and  the  French  language;  the 
monitorial  class,  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  intellectual  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy, and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Several  compositions  of  the 
monitorial  class,  in  prose  and  verse,  were  read,  which  were  alike  honorable  for  the 
refined  sentiments  they  contained  and  the  elegant  style  of  expression.  Among  the 
most  intereeting  exercises  were  the  reeitations  of  the  younger  pupils  in  verse,  with 
the  most  elegant  adaptation  of  manner  and  gesture  to  the  sentiment.  *  *  * 
The  exercises  were  closed  with  an  address  to  the  young  ladies  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Monett. 

Kdwd.  Turner, 
Geo.  Potts, 
RoBT.  L.  Walker, 
Ja8.  p.  Turner, 
A.  H.  Johnson, 
Horatio  Smith, 
.).  F.  H.  Claiboknr, 
J.  \V.  Monett, 

Committee. 

At  this  time,  as  already  stated,  the  connection  of  Dr.  Burross  with 
the  academy  hiul  ceased,  Hev.  Mr.  Drake  beinfi:  president  and  Mrs. 
Thayer  governess.  The  following  n»i)ort  was  made  by  her  to  the  trus- 
tees in  December,  1829 : 

ELIZAnETH    FEMALE   At'ADEMY. 

[Fourth  annnal  report  anbrnitted  to  tlu>  lioanl  of  trustee*.] 

Okxtlemen:  At  the  nngKehtion  of  a  number  of  your  board,  the  annnal  report, 
whieh  it  becofnen  my  doty  to  lay  before  yoo  at  this  time,  will  embrace  a  sncciurt 
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of  (ha  progreaaof  tL-  in-ititntion  over  wbivb  I  bave  bail  tlie  honor  to  t>n«U« 

its  com  men  cement  to  ilio  pretral  date. 

s  iTT^galanty  occasiuiii'il  liy  adiniUing  papil*  at  uof  timo  ilnring  thn  mmIok 
trs  It  difficult  to  aareciaiii  thf  precise  numbeTwho  hiive  reitldpd  In  tbe  aoadaogr 
«  for  BDy  K'^cn  pi'iioil.  Tbi'  following  reaiilts  bave  been  obtained  b;  oatini^ 
he  [lumber  at  tbe  rluru-  uf  fntir  micceMlTo  perioda  of  tbe  year,  uach  cotuprLaJsg 
■!■  week*.    The  »viTaj;e  ia  obtainud  by  addin:!  tbowTerni  uuiiiben  and  illvidtof 

■nni  by  4. 

!■  data  from  which  tbeae  eatimat^a  are  made  are  fonncl  lu  the  reiclater.  whlcb  IiM 

uccuratcij  kept  by  tbi- prMideot  of  the  m^udemy.  f^um  whk'hltappeuv  lb»IU» 
>1  openrd  November  l:>.  1X1^,  under  Ihe  ho  peri  n  toil  donee  of  Mr.C.  Stiloa,  [WMl* 

and  Mr*.  Jan*  II.  Saudemou.  uoverneaa.     The  trbolv  nnniber  of  pnpiU  t  ~ 

tb»t  ilste  to  June  ]\  IKS,  is  161.     From  this  periwl  tbe  operKtiona  of 
>l  were  tmepeodtHl  until  .lune  I.  tKX,  when  it  vaa  reopeiiod  nnder  i 
let.     [The  buildingx  m  ire  being  repaired.— B.  M.]     My  afficinJ  raUtJon  to  the 

ution  rnmriifnct'd  at  Ibis  time,  but  itif  arrival  was  delayed  until  JanuarjrlS. 
I  tliia  dah>  tbe  iiiimlcr  of  pupil*  odmittod  \*  ITC,  making  iu  ftll  397.  Tht 
XT  of  residents  in  eacb  yMT  U  oxhibilsd  in  llw  (oUowlng  tablo: 
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iippcare  that  tbe  highest  ivtMUf^e  under  my  predBcoHor 
IP  1owe>t  fur  tbe  four  yearn  during  nbieb  I  hav«  bmn 
irici'.  ADother  pleoaiug  faet  Buanectod  with  thU  brjvf 
%  bialury  in,  that  ditr tog  tbe  four  yMuaofmy  reaidene«  in 
iir.'  iiistan<-e*of  aevoro  iDdia|>oaitlon  have  DFeurr«d,  nnd 
ii.iii-'I  fatally,  «>■  of  a  pulmonary  cbaractrr,  and  b;  no 
I'-  or  sitnation.  Thin  ■i[ll■l'^  innunco  of  mortality  to  tiw 
iliuM-  at  the  fteademy  during  tlir  ten  yean  that  it  baa  baan 
I'Hlrmlral  ynar fotnniencing Seplenilior  2;t,  II&,  and «nd- 
«tii)cl'>  Inatance  of  indiapoeitjoii  «e<!urrod.  Thia  ilmpto 
x  board,  ipi'aka  more  deeiaivelj  than  any  eoot- 


i.f  tbebeultbiiK 


ofunrlora 


iii.tb.«N..f  iiiMrnclioD,  and  aystemof  iliwip 

n  In  »  bi.  b  have  bei'n  fr>-'|iietitly  brouBbt  b.'fore  yon  in 

'.    \  l.rii-l' reciirri'DcD  to  tbeni  nill  tbercrore  be  nafflolont 

ni.iikr<l  out  in  (be  Kirond  nrticle  of  yniir  by-lawa,  ia an 
l!ii;:Ii-h,  Kreni'h,  and  l.iitin  lanuiiaiiwi;  geogmpbjr; 
r\  niid  l>rlle(-b'tlri>a:  aritbrnctir,  witb  tbe  eleroenta  of 
I'DKniT,  with  the  DH>  of  Ihe  globes :  chemiatry ;  natnral, 
iliM'.pby;  Coiiatitntion  and  < lovernniint  of  tbe  I'nitad 
M».  nndeTideneeoorCbnntianity. 

;iiip>  waa  my  |[ulde  in  arrunuinu  tbe  plan  of  atody  to  bo 
a  bad  iwinted  out  the  nubjecta  which  were  to  engogo  onr 
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attention^  but  the  order  in  which  the  scTeral  branobee  were  to  be  taken  up,  and  the 
limits  of  those  of  which  only  a  partial  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in  the  short  period 
usually  allowed  for  fsmale  edooation,  were  left  solely  to  my  own  discretion.  My 
iivi  object,  in  assigning  the  studies  of  the  respective  classes,  was  so  to  limit  my 
requisitions  that  the  time  and  means  might  bear  proportion  to  the  end. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  I  have  not  made  the  study  of  the  French  or 
Latin  languages  imperative,  and  I  have  limited  our  course  in  mathematics  to  those 
elemontary  principles  of  the  science  which  seem  to  uie  absolutely  essential  to  a 
tborongh  acquaintance  with  geometry  and  astronomy.  Our  senior  pupils  study  four 
books  of  Euclid,  plain  trigonometry  with  its  application  to  mensuration,  and  enough 
of  algebra  to  be  able  to  apply  its  principles  to  practical  geometry. 

In  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  we  read  Beattie's  Moral  Science  and  a  part  of 
Paley*a  Philosophy,  and  a  few  have  extended  this  branch  of  study  to  Brown's 
PhiloeoQhy.  By  your  regulations,  I  am  required  to  teach  the  principles  of  the 
Goremment  of  the  United  States.  On  the  subject  I  have  found  no  book  suitable 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  young  ladies.  This  deficiency  has  been  supplied,  to  the 
beat  of  my  ability,  by  familiar  lectures,  in  which  I  have  made  '*the  Federalist"  my 
text  book  of  politics. 

Arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar  are  pursued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
by  every  young  lady  who  enters  our  institution.  lu  arithmetic,  we  begin  with  Col- 
bnro's  Introduction.  The  system,  of  which  this  work  gives  the  elementary  princi- 
ples, is  founded  on  the  maxim  that  children  Hhould  be  instructed  in  every  science. 
Just  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  understand  it.  In  conformity  to  this  principle,  the 
first  questions  in  this  invaluable  little  work  are  extremely  simple,  and  the  pupil  is 
led  progressively  and  by  a  process  so  easy  and  gradual,  to  the  more  complex  and 
difficnlt  combinations  of  numbers,  that  he  finds  himself  familiar  with  the  subject 
and  enjoys  a  satisfaction  in  his  study  which  he  could  never  realize  in  performing 
the  mechanical  operation  of  cyphering  by  artificial  rules. 

But  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  intellectual  arithmetic.  So  soon  ns  some  facility 
in  mental  calculation  is  attained,  our  pupils  comui<>noe  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tions on  the  rules  and  priuciph'S,  in  which  the  blackboard  is  used,  that  they  may 
loam  to  arrange  their  work  with  the  greatent  economy  of  space. 

Geography  and  drawing  are  commenced  Hiniultaneously,  and  our  first  lessons  in 
the  latter  consist  in  drawing  the  maps  of  the  countries  which  form  the  lesson  iu  the 
former.  In  a  former  report  I  have  briefly  sketche<l  a  method  of  teaching  geography, 
with  the  aid  of  maps,  by  6ral  instruction  alone.  Since  the  date  of  that  comuiuuica- 
tion  I  have  fortunately  obtained  Mrs.  Willard's  ''(Geography  for  Beginners,*'  a  work 
which  contains  the  same  illustrations  which  I  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  using  with 
Bij  Junior  pupils.  It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  this  plan  that  two  persons, 
having  no  comninnication  but  each  endeavoring  to  apply  the  priuriples  of  Round 
philosophy  to  the  business  of  teaching,  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  prei'isely  the 
same  methods. 

Oar  first  exercise  in  geogra]>hy  consists  in  drawing,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  a  map 
of  the  academy  grounds.  We  next  draw  the  little  village,  in  the  suhurbs  of  which 
we  are  located,  first  laying  down  a  scale  of  miles  and  adapting  our  map  to  it  in  size. 
When  this  is  well  understooil  we  proceed  to  delineate  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
repeat  the  exercise  until  the  whole  or  any  single  State  may  l>e  drawn  with  accuracy 
and  dispat4*h,  without  a  copy.  In  like  manner  we  draw  Kurope  and  the  remaining 
divisions  of  the  earth,  and  in  our  recitations  no  map  Ih  referrecl  to  by  the  pupil  but 
the  one  she  is  able  to  draw  from  memory  alone. 

In  chemistry  our  pupils  have  enjoyed  th<*  benefit  of  a  course  of  lectures  and  experi* 
Slants  by  Dr.  William  A.  King.  The  course  comprised  twenty  lectures,  which  were 
so  perspicuously  arrange<l  an<l  amply  illustrated  that  the  amount  of  information 
gained  from  them  was  far  greater  than  my  best  instructions  could  have  afforded  for 
tiM  same  time. 
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.  roiDKT  i-onimniiiratiiin  I  hdVB  Bugg*«t*d  thw  propriply  or  prorating  k  aniKll 
Hill-  til  illiiHtratii  thi<  l6iidlDg  faoti  itod  prindiilea  »rclii>miitry  nnd  tniirbjuileal 
wpby.  and  you  will  not,  I  tmat,  ilpeni  mo  too  iiuportnn»ta  if  I  mlUlSt*  Bf 
nt  that  this  waut  may  be  lapplie*!  aa  Bpeodily  on  your  nmtti  will  ^law. 
iction  ID  rhPiiiii'tr.v  .tuil  philoaopbjr  maat  Decowarilylxtlmiicrrrctwhininnaldeil 
[wrimeDt,  ami  I  am  coroaraKOil  t«  pn«M  thiH  anbjoct  npnn  yniir  nttntitlnn  from 
rt  that  an  n|i|i;iratuH,  suitable  foronr  pnrposoi,  may  lie  obtnlni"!  at  a  v«ry  umall 

tbr  pii1il«ni'HSof  lir.  King  1  havij  Iimii  cniilileil  to  l«iiiii  a  vubinrt  i>r  naLiiral 
v  mill  iiiiiii-ralu|,'y,  wtiich  already  f>outuiiiM  many  >nliiiibi»  tpm-JQiuiu. 
oiir  aiiiiiial  e\:imiiiation  in  Auguat  nix  young  latli.-d,  baving  pnranixl  tlm  full 
>  rif  >.tmiy,  rpcoLvcd  bonorury  Mrtiflcaloit  u  grBiluatei.  Three  of  tliext  nn 
lemlxiniof  tlio  ii'iiilemy,  andkre aMi)duoDi>l7  (■ngagnil  in  }>iMimotry  and  algsbrs 
I  a  geoerikl  rerii'ir  of  their  roriner  utadio*. 

ri-^liir-Miu-ioii  clnu  is  divided  iiit^i  thn^nectiono.  The  Unit  Bi>ctlDnnra»cpii- 
'lih  tlie  study  of  ('i.IbQra'i  Algebra,  Playfalr'a  C.eometry,  Mm.  Wlllanl'a  Hi»- 
•(  th«  I'liitiil  fitat<-s.  Mm.  Brj-an'a  ChemiBiry  «nd  riiiloMpby,  ReattU'a  Uural 
'•-.  iiiid  a  gi-nei;il  irvioM-  of  gratnmnr,  genp^ph.v,  and  arithmotie.  Tbe  Mooud 
n  ntndy  Jliirruvx  lirammar,  Colliiim'a  Iiitellectaal  Aritbmetin  Mid  Heqnti, 
iiUih'a  Knuland,  Wuo.ll.ridKe  and  ^Yi11a^<r8  (Icograpby.  Mra.  Bryao'a  Fliil<M»- 
M.t  Clieiiii-try,  ;iiiil  Iriwler's  I.iDCBr  Drnuiiii;. 

iliird  Hi'i  tiou  pnr>ii<'  tlie  name i til' lion,  rxivpt  cbcmiBlry. 

JiiiiiMr  .I;i-.»  isnl-.,,,lnia(Ml  into  lliroc  aertions.  Tho  lirel  Mrtiou  ataily  Mnr- 
(Iraniniur,  Mm  Willard'H  (ieograpLy,  Cotbnm'g  Arithmotio,  with  Bxarcbtn  on 
a<  kb«:iril,  uii'l  lirHt  IcsHoun  in  tbe  hiatcin,'  of  tlio  Tnitfld  BUIei.    The  wrond 

rolhiiriis  Arithiiiilir,  Mr-.  Willanl'ii  (loogruphy,  Amerloan  Topulnr  I^wmD*. 
pi.T  l'arlr\s  r;il.-  iilmnt  America,  ami  rew-lvc  oral  inHtnictioniu  tUr Heincuu 

iMnl  —'<  liiiii  i"  I'liiipoieil  of  hiiiiiII  children  who  are  not  yet  capable  of  any- 

bull-  r  than  -]■<  llin^.  nMilirig,  and  exorcisea  in  Intel li-ctnal  arithmotie. 

,  "ill  iierci'iiv  til. it  :iriihniftio  liunn  a  promIii>>nt  eiorciae  in  every  •nation;  It 

riKl.llie-i 1. ti.iiriin.tii'iii'>n,  and  I  am  bippy  to  believing IbatyiiU 

a^r--<-  "illi  nil'  in   '  iiiisidi-ring  lliia  liraiioli  of  study  aa  a  uiental  4i«eiplin> 
ly  iiii|H>rl:.iit  in  111.-  ..Iti.alion  uf  UXh  wxiw. 
liii...  Im,  l.<.-n  »1„'ii  llin  <-<litr:iti-ii  of  fumalM  «uii  limlU-d  to  tboM  brandw* 

.  b  ihi'ir  iiiiiiti'li  I  riiinitionH  lie.     Kor  iIiom  dextiuoil  by  tbi>  faviiruf  fgv 

..  iiiii\.-  til  1^  p  lii^li.  r  ■irtli'H,  perwDBl  nt^comfilishnienla,  maaif,  daiK'ing.  Mid  a 
I  'I  ,1  ;ii .  ii.iiNiani  r  "  iih  tbi-  mure  nhowy  part*  I'f  litomlnni  wrn-  dM'mcdanlB- 
■Oi.li-  ill. 1-1-  i.f  biiNiiilf  rank  worn  natiannl  if  Ibcit  knowledge  embrn««t  Ibow 
.1.1-  .1. 1  n  ..iiini,.  Ml  1.  Iiii'h  tbey  werp  nnc«AWirily  eiigagal. 

■  ;■:  t.T  til.  (in-i-nt  ii:;.-,  and  liagipv.  ton.  for  JHiat«nty,  llii-  fillbllo  wntimcnt  lla* 
.■..■..■  I'l  ii[i|...!  ■.!■,'  r  haniiii  in  fnvor  of  fenittlo  cnltiviition.  Wilbtnit  omlpr. 
_-  ]>•'!. ..'.a!  L< .  .>ri'|<h-bijii'iiia.  urdi-regardingdomoBtiPilutiai,  wo  are  jionnittcd 
'ii<  I  <  I'.-  '..:<.-.  ■'!  ml-  UiTiii.il  bv  in  CO.  and.  a*  waa  boiiiiti  fully  oxprewiad  Iiy 
r:i  iij  .ti  h  >  ..  !  ii  --"1  r]<  at  III.'  ihiu'  of  onr  riaminatioTia,  "Tho  uhulo  map  af 
'.  .|j.    I-  .[.|.  i.[  K'  i'.ii.  ib>-  li-in:tl''  ■rbolnr,  and  no  (i:viloa  nf  tho  aoploata  U**! 

■  ::'■-.  1  r  .  :-  ,;-]..!  e.,  ;;.-iiib-iiiPii,  Willi  iiiir  work  -till  enlarging  befon 
r  .....-..--■  I  .  .  .r.l  ln>..M  it  iiinatatlVircl  pb'a-iire  t..  loi.k  bark  D poo  the 
'.■■■■  nil  rill.  :iiiil  lii'bnM  llii'  ^o[llJlll■tl^  •iirresa  of  yonr  exer- 
ti  »  -  ■■-.  I  ■'■  ■!i«ii;N  ti.i'iii;ibli..li  -.i  [lermaMinl  fpniab'  spminory,  where 
.  ..ui:, -).-■■  ■-  .  h  |.|.  a-.'  fur  I.  <lav  and  tli.-n  rouiw  lo  b.<  r-'t-ardrd,  aho«M 
:.l  1^  -n'...T.  .t  ■,  ^.-.,^.t.-.nt.:.l  k.i<.wl«.ln.',  ami  nn.tir  .'ViTy  .liffloolty  Ita 
.■...,  I,  .1.  .:,-,-  ..-..-ill.y  your  iiniiring/<-;.l  Mini  |.ot«.v<.nii,.-. 
h-    1        ^  -    .r      ..    ..,■■.,...;;,.   ,.r  ru.|<>win..iit  and   aiipporl.-.l    by   tbe   avaifc  of 
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Dientii,  extended  her  boandftries,  and  enlarged  her  accommcxlationsy  and  now 
promiaee  to  be  a  lasting  niouament  of  the  generosity  of  the  foandreHs  and  a  blessing 
to  nuiDy  who  shall  resort  hither  for  instrnctiou  when  we  shall  be  sleeping  in  our 
grmvM. 

With  high  personal  regard,  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.   M.   TllAYKR. 

EuzABKTii  Fkmalr  Acadbmy,  December  !'>,  J829, 

In  1833  Mr.  Drake  was  sacceeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Thomas  as 
president.  Mrs.  Tiiayer  had  left  the  ye^ir  before,  and  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Snsan  Brewer,  with  Miss  Kowena  Crane  as  assistant. 
In  1833,  also,  the  teaching  of  piano  music  was  introduced,  and  thence- 
forward was  a  part  of  the  branches  regularly  taught. 

In  18.'U>,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Brewer  having  left,  the  Bev.  Brad- 
ford Frazee,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  elected  president,  lie  was  assisted 
by  a  new  governess,  whose  name  is  now  not  known,  and  Mrs.  Frazee 
undertook  tiie  departments  of  art  and  needlework. 

In  1838  or  1839  Mr.  Frazee  relinquished  his  presidency,  taking  a 
school  at  Emory,  in  Holmes  County,  and  in  1839  the  presidency  of  the 
Elizabeth  Academy  was  conferred  on  the  Kev.  II.  I>.  Smith,  Miss  Lucy 
A.  Stillman  being  principal  governess,  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Currie  music 
teacher. 

In  the  Mississippi  Free  Trader  of  the  10th  of  March,  1842,  api>eared 
the  following  notice: 

ELIZAUBTII    FKMALK   ACADKMY. 

There  im  probably  no  subject  dearer  to  the  patriot  and  Christian  pbilantliropist 
than  that  of  fumale  education. 

According  to  his  vievr,  both  national  and  in<lividuul  happiness  and  pro8i>erity  are 
immediately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  proper  intellectual  training  and 
moral  culture  of  the  female  mind. 

This  concIiiHiou  is  not  the  result  of  a  long  train  of  philosophical  or  logical  deduc- 
tions,  but  is  immetliatt^ly  inferred  from  the  important  position  that  woman  holds  in 
the  social  compact  and  from  the  many  endearing  relations  she  Kuatains  in  life. 

I  was  led  into  these  reflect ionn  from  witnessing  the  Hcmianniial  examination  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy  at  Washington,  Mias.,  which  U>oV.  place 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  last. 

Tbia  exauiiuatiou  did  equal  credit  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  several  teachers 
and  to  the  induHtry  and  mental  resources  of  the  pupils.  They  showed  an  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  tht*  most  important  braucheH  (»f  mental  and  pliy.Hirul 
•cieoce,  as  well  as  great  skill  and  taste  in  several  of  the  more  strictly  ornamental 
hrmncbes  of  education. 

A  delightfnl  variety  was  given  to  the  whole  examination  by  th>*  performances  of  a 
Tery  fine  class  in  mnstr.  1  would  mention  the  names  of  two  or  three  individuals  of 
this  class,  whoM'  voices  and  performances  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  them,  but  for  reasons  which  are  obvions  I  forbear. 

This  institution  is  admitted  by  all  who  know  its  history  to  l>e  more  ably  eon- 
dueted  by  itn  present  talented  and  highly  accomplished  principal,  Mrs.  CamplM*]], 
sod  more  denerving  of  patronage  than  it  has  b4*en  since  the  adminiNtration  of  Mrs. 
Thayer. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  a  very  appropriate  antl  el(>i:ant  addrevt  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  yonni:  ladies  by  Kev.  1).  ('.  Page,  of  Natchez. 

FlIII.A.NTIiK<>roS. 

March  7,  l^$4L^ 
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t  tlie  praises  of  "  PhilaDthropos  "  were  given  to  tbv  la«t  leap  <rfuc 
■iiig  flume.  TLere  is  no  fnrtlier  hisuiry  of  Elixatieth  AcadoiDjr. 
r  i\  course  of  ubout  twenty-five  ypitra,  most  of  its  original  itatawns 
]g  (lied  or  rttmoved  to  other  parts  nftlie  cniiiiiry,  aud  other  fetn^e 
)1h  having  bt-en  organized  at  Nauht-z,  I'urt  (libEion,  Woodville, 
>ther  places,  tlie  academy  waa  ab&iKloncd,  and  by  tlie  t«rm8  of  tbe 
t  its  pr«i>erty  rcvert«d  to  the  heir»  of  tlie  donor.' 

THB   HOLI.Y  8PBIN08  PEMALK   IHSTITUTE, 

oni  its  earliest  day  the  odncational  inivanlngeg  of  the  city  of  HoI|y 
igs  were  (if  a  high  order.  This  wah  esi>ecially  true  in  regard  to 
)l9  for  girla.  They  extended  uDaenitl  facilities  for  learning,  under 
midance  of  enlightened  and  experii-nci.-tl  teachers.  These  beneftta 
4'te<l  the  residence  of  faniiliea  of  wi-nitli  and  rellnement,  who  come 
a  distjuice  to  secure  the  edncationof  their  childi-eu.  They  brought 
tliem  a  high  Kt.iiidanl  of  religiouu,  moral,  and  intellectnal  callare, 
;ave  a  chiirai'ter  nf  unusual  elevation  to  ttie  plai'e.  This  was  8u 
entty  the  cum-  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  |M>pnl&tion  was  over 
'  and  its  real  estate  was  in  deman<l  at  high  jiricee. 
the  iijoiith  of  .laiiiiary,  1S:MI  (the  sanie  year  in  which  the  Chickasaw 
inn  was  II]  <:aiii/ed  into  couuties),  a  ineeiing  of  the  citizens  of  Holly 
Igs  ami  its  vicinity  was  held  for  llie  |inr|>ose  of  electing  trnsteMi 
he  Kenialc  .Aiadettiy  of  Holly  Siidngs.  A.  (J.  McEwen,  James 
r,  I„  I>,  Ilcii.lirs.in,  \Villiam  C  Edinondeon,  Calvin  S<iuire«,  J. 
icr.  .I.'lit)  Hardin,  and  James  W.  Hill  were  chosen.  At  another 
in;:  belli  sh.irtly  arierwanls  Hill  was  elected  presidentof  the  board 
McKwen  seintaiv.  At  this  meeting  a  Miss  Moseley  was  employed 
nil  iliirin;;  llie  lirsl  session  with  the  rates  of  tnition  flxed  at  $8, 
am)  ifl'i  fur  Die  liist.  siHond,  and  third  cliiHSes,  respectively.  Tbe 
i-iii>  \i:is  liiiaic!  i>n  lot  naml>enHl  211,  lying  south  of  and  fronting 
,.■  i.-.iii  1.1  M.'in^iK.lo.  The  building  was  a  modest  l»nt  comfortable 
till.'  "f  h.'»ii  l.';:s,  with  claplward  roof,  overhung  by  ftiendly  o«k 

ati.nlier  ineeiii,-  of  the  lH>ard,  hehl  on  the  -'d  of  July,  C.  Kyle, 
ll'lhiiii].  .r.iiiii  ~  Davis,  and  J.  M.  I'.lackwell  were  ailded  to  that 
.  iiTid  .ir  an  ailiHiuneil  meeting,  held  on  the  -tth,  a  Mr.  Cottrell  aod 
It.'  \s<  i>-  I  1.  M.'.l  r<.  take  cliarge  of  the  academy.  They  agreed  to 
',  iiid  iiM-.l  'Pii  III.'  1-t  of  .laininry,  1h;(7,  for  their  duj  of  opening, 
oi  -.iKM  1.  i-.n.  Tint  now  known,  they  abaiid.nied  the  engage- 
.  :<  >l  "|>.ii.il  .il>i>ut  iliai  time  a  female  hcIukiI  near  Ilu<l8onvil)e 
>-  ~  ihir'  .'.iiiiiiv,     Mi^s  Moseley  remained  in  charge  through  the 

1  vm  a  Mi.  i::ik.-)  ami  Ins  wife  wen'  instnlle<l  as  principals.    During 

\.-ai   III.-  -.ii..!  -..-nis  to  have  pros|»erc(i,  and  some  steps  were 

I   t..   ]>i.,\:d>'   ei  1,1,  ;.'ed   ami    more  comfortalile   aceotiniKNlations, 

\    ^h  Kii.di...   ll'iii.  IWry  W.  Ilum|ihreys.  am]  H.  II.  I'atillo 

;.f^-...i   i:.       .1   ..   .loiiM,  I'riif.  .I.S.  i:»>iMi.n<l.  mi-lotLunt. 
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were  added  to  the  board,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
sites  for  the  parpose  of  removing  the  academy  to  a  better  situation. 

During  this  year,  also,  the  town  of  Holly  Springs  w^  incorporated. 
The  owners  of  the  land  on  which  it  was  located  made  a  donation  of 
50  acres  to  the  cit^,  and  this  tract  sold  for  enough  money  to  build  an 
excellent  courthouse  and  jail  and  furnish  means  toward  the  enlarge- 
ment and  the  great  improvement  of  the  academy.  The  sum  of  $10,500 
was  appropriated  to  the  last  purpose  by  the  police  court,  and  private 
subscriptions  increased  the  sum  to  914,121.59. 

At  this  time  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  engage  a  Mr. 
Holiaster  as  principal.  Deeming  it  important  to  have  at  the  head  of 
the  institution  ^<a  gentleman  of  literary  abilities  and  one  that  has 
practical  experience  in  conducting  a  female  school,"  the  session  of  1838 
was  postponed  until  the  1st  of  February,  and  meanwhile  Colonel 
Ilenderson  was  dispatched  on  the  special  mission  of  fiuding  an  accept- 
able man.    The  result  was  that  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson  was  selected. 

This  was  an  eventful  year  for  the  academy.  Notwithstanding  the 
dire  financial  calamities  of  the  period,  there  was  ^prosperity  through 
this  con^nunity.  The  town  increased  in  i)opulation.  The  frictions 
and  disorders  usually  incident  to  new  settlements  yielded  so  promptly 
to  the  power  of  a  refined  and  cultured  element  that  they  can  hardly 
be  said  ever  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  community.  The  trustees 
resolved  to  adjust  their  plans,  not  only  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
bat  also  to  the  anticipated  demands  of  the  future. 

In  March,  18.*^8,  Mr.  Hill  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  board  and 
was  succeeded  by  Judge  Humphreys.  Mr.  McKindree  became  treas- 
urer. It  was  determined  to  move  the  academy  to  a  more  desirable  site. 
On  the  9th  of  April  Mr.  Whitfield  (lately  elected  a  member  of  the 
board),  chairman  of  a  special  committee,  reported  the  purchase  of  a 
4acre  lot  from  one  W.  S.  Randolph.  A  committee  was  api)ointed  to 
make  building  contracts  and  superintend  the  work.  It  was  further 
resolved  to  lay  the  comer  stone  on  the  25th  of  June  with  masonic  hon- 
ors, and  Holly  Springs  Lodge,  No.  35,  was  inviteil  to  i)erform  the  cere- 
mony. This  programme  was  duly  carried  out,  and  the  academy  (which 
at  this  time  was  called  the  Holly  Springs  Collegiate  Institute)  was 
established  on  grounds  amply  capacious  and  beautifully  located  amidst 
residences  well  improve<l  and  even  in  some  instances  ambitious  in  style. 
Streets  were  laid  of!'  alK)ut  the  premises;  grass  seed  and  shade  trees 
planted. 

In  order  to  extend  more  widely  the  interest  in  the  institution,  Samuel 
McCorkle,  J.  H.  Palmer,  T.  N.  I^oving,  and  a  Mr.  Cain  were  added  to 
the  board.  Dr.  William  Hankins  testified  his  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise by  the  gift  of  an  '* elegant  electrical  machine.''  Two  pianos  were 
purchased. 

Meanwhile  the  labors  of  the  faculty  progressed.  In  the  year  1838 
there  were  alM)ut  80  ])upils.  The  musical  department  was  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenno  and  was  well  conducted. 
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c  iiiBtitattoii  embraced  a  primary  »iiU  a  cnlk'Rtato  department.  In 
>riiiiary  department  were  tauglit  ortlioirrapliy,  reading,  writing, 
iuh  grammar,  geop^phy,  liihtory,  and  arithmetir.  Tbe  4»11eglate 
rtment  was  divided  into  tbree  i-lasseit — ^jntiii>r,  intermediate,  and 
<r — and  tlie  studies  were  arranged  in  tlii»  onler: 
nior  claxt. — Elocution,  Eni;lisli,  Latin  iir  miiiio  modem  langiuge, 
ral  pbitosopliy  (iueluding  jdiysics,  hyilrustalir;*,  liydruuHvs,  pneii- 
:»,  acoustics),  chemistry,  Iditt^iry,  iiritliiiietio,  i-omi>oKitiuti,  vocal 

kTiHediatt:  cIohi. — RngUsli,  rhetoric, I^iitin  ur  somv  modern  langoage, 
iolog>-,  ontlines  of  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  natnral  bUtor;, 
ira,  vocal  niuHJc. 
4ior  clasx. — I'luglisb,  Latin  or  Konie  modern  ]auKaai;e,  optics,  afltiaa^ 

biHtory,  natural  theology,  mental  iind  moral  philosophy,  e-ritlclsm, 
,  geometry,  eoniiHiHiiig  tbemes,  mnsiu. 

e  institute  wa.s  tbeu  provided  with  tive  teacbent  in  the  college, 
ding  the  president  and  the  two  teat^hers  of  music  and  art.  Thorv 
11  »iit1ii-ient  additional  fono  for  the  primary  de|>artmtuit.  There 
liii  olatxiraie  publinbeil  constitution  and  laws.     The exponseti  were 

UH  follows  for  the  4-ollegiatu  year: 
>ii  in  tlic  jirimary  c1e|KinmeDt MD 


li,  H«l.^in...rCl<.rmai. 3S 

ii,i:..r  p:.ir.m,« » 

•  salurii-H  »ere  piiid  l>y  the  tnisteos,  but  the  principal  and  tbe 
iiTs  ileiH'iideil  wliiilly  on  e:ii'nings. 

th*;  i:<-puli]iian  of  January  12,  1H.'I9,  I'rexident  -lohnsim  published 
H'n  litter  tn  the  I'cople  urging  the  claims  of  tho  institute.     It  con- 

:i  goid  preM'iitittion  of  Ike  iwl vantages  of  a  high  ednoitioH,  m  Bne 
tetiie  <<n  tlie  d<"-ind>ility  iifa  home  odueatiou  rather  than  a  fbr^gn 
iind  it  lias  this  I'M-^Hageof  interest: 

l>  *|.riii;;»  t..M  \.  .11-  agM  wiiii  :>  lotlun  |>lAiilittion ;  now  WB nnintK-r  b  popul*- 
■1  .■.■-••',  \|.ir-h..ll  I  "'iiit>  ill  111"  name  tiuia  was  little  Ix-tl^r  tliBll  awildernei«, 
■ii<-'>i  III'-  Mi<'-1  ]»>]>ii|.>ii><  I'oiiiilim  in  tlii>  Htita.  Oar  popiilatiou  I'lmiiUlN  not  of 
it  111- 1-  vli III!  t<<  till'  Sun  til  for  ilifl  |inr[HMoof  r«K>iDin){  ■>  1<Mt  fonune,  bM 

»<:.iiti.l   iiipii.  nlio   l.f.iik-lit   llirirrorlunis  BUil.  l.«lt<-T(itlll,  tlirir  int«Ut|t«BM 

■■■  ■'!  'I.. 1(1  "li.p  t.-iu'Vi-.l  ihpy  I'oalil  Piijoy  in  u  mibiitantlal  ili-cnw  tb« 
I  .^■-   ■■!   ■     :i  '.^ii  T:^    [Jir  );[i  It  ■ia)>lB  fonimiHlit;  of  llii>  Sniitli  iintl  at  ili« 

■  ,.r..,.lr  ..(  H..:'.^  >|.nin.-  li,ivpi;M.-n.ni-lifviaPD<'.>of  iL.-ir.oiivi<>tionaoiiU» 
:  ..■  p.|.ii:.i  ..■,   111.!   "■■  iliiiik  tlie  pnMi.'  may   rely  upon  iLcir  .'atfttdUlef 

:.  -,f  ■.ii.l,  ;i  .  1.1.-   ,-  I IS  t  tli«ir  viBw«,  however  fli-valoil.     Thej  bav*  mlMd 

I. -ar  rij.l. .Ill  ■■'■■■'  t. If  r-.t  oii.l  .ii.l.nir  aciillej;*  I'-r  ><iiiii^'  iirnllritx'S,  and  ban 
1,  .  iiiiii.  .II...1  jiLinii'iiiriit.  n|i.iDalilwr:.l  urali-  fur  im  iiiTOiiimoilBtiaiia,  pHt 
,  .  h  ■*  .i.j--.,-  |.-.|.;ir>ih  111.-  Iial.inrp  ia  in  iiro^ri'M,  lliis  oolloijc  ia  now  ttr- 
:    •itii    I  :•     1,:      (ti.l  would  do  lionur  to  any  ■»  liout. 
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Tbiy  HAve  appropriated  $15,000  to  ereottng  and  eDdowiDg  a  high  order  of  female 
■fflwH^li  the  principal  edifiee  of  which  is  now  in  progreM  and  will  be  finished  early 
■•xt  apring.  This  is  a  fine  edifice  of  the  Tuscan  order,  64  feet  ftont,  two  tall  stories 
upon  a  basement,  with  a  wing  extending  baok  60  feet.  When  completed  it  will  be 
one  af  the  best  buildings  for  the  purpose  in  the  Southwest,  sufficiently  large  to 
•eeommodate  the  teacher's  family,  140  pupils;  board,  60.  The  schoolroom  is  well 
▼entilated ;  the  dormitories  warm,  comfortable,  and  well  aired ;  the  playgrounds  are 
estenslTe  and  so  retired  that,  when  properly  inclosed,  they  will  be  free  ftom  obsenra- 
tioD  and  intrusion.  These  will  be  handsomely  laid  out  in  promenades,  decorated 
with  natiTo  trees. 

Our  object  in  to  impart  a  sound,  substantial,  liberal  education,  not  masculine,  but 
approximating  as  near  to  it  as  the  peculiarities  of  tho  fiemale  intellect  will  permit. 

In  May,  1839,  a  matter  of  no  great  conseqiienoe  in  itself  led  to  the 
seTerance  of  Mr.  Johnson's  connection  with  the  institntion.^  He  was 
raoceeded  by  the  Bey.  0.  Parish,  A.  M. 

The  new  principal  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  at  Holly  Springs 
since  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1838.  He  was  one  of  the  two  teach* 
era  in  the  academic  department  of  the  Holly  Springs  Literary  Insti- 
tate,  the  germ  of  the  University  of  Holly  Springs.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Female  Institute  he  was  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  that  aniyersity. 

In  this  year,  1839,  the  institute  was  granted  a  charter  by  the  State 
legislature. 

The  faculty  was  at  this  time  composed  as  follows :  Bev.  0.  Parish, 
A*  M.,  president  and  professor  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  lan- 
guages, and  belles-lettres;  Miss  Buth  Beach,  assistant  teacher;  Bufus 
Beach,  esq.,  and  daughter,  Eliza,  teachers  of  music;  Mrs.  E.  Langley, 
teacher  in  the  ornamental  branches. 

The  first  session,  under  the  reorganization,  began  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1840.  The  students  registered  were  80  in  number, 
and  the  year's  work  satisfactory  to  the  patrons. 

In  the  summer  of  1841  an  opposition  school  appeared.  The  Bey. 
O.  A.  Foster,  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  published,  in  the  Holly 
Springs  Gazette,  a  card  proposing  to  open  a  high  school  for  young  latlies 
ander  the  name  of  The  Dolly  Springs  Female  Institute.  This  card 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Parish.  He  addressed  a  series  of  oi)en 
letters  to  the  i)ai>ers  on  the  subject.  Of  course  he  could  not  challenge 
the  right  of  Mr.  Foster  to  open  a  rival  school;  but  he  made  very  severe 
criticism  on  the  name  selected  for  that  school.  ^^The  Holly  Springs 
Female  Institute"  was  a  style  that  belonged  to  the  school  under  the 
writer^s  charge,  etc 

Mr.  Foster's  reply  was  that  tho  Parish  school  was  named  by  its 
charter,  and  that  its  name  was  proiierly  the  Holly  Springs  Female 
Academy;  to  which  Mr.  Parish  rejoined  that  the  charter  name  was  a 
blonder  of  the  legislature,  and  that  ^Mnstitute**  was  the  true  term,  on 
which  he  insisted.    Each  man  stood  on  his  own  judgment,  and  for  a 


'  Tho  Kepublioaiiy  .lane  1,  1839, 
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a  there  were  two  scbooU  in  HoUy  Spring's  called  tbe  Holly  Springs 
ale  Institute;  and  tbe  geographical  discnmiiiution  nf  the  eatiteni 
the  western  ]>arts  of  the  town  becoioea  {ironiiuent. 
r.  Foster  Ton  tlic  battle.    Exactly  bow  is  not  now  known;  but  In 
lary,  1H42,  Mr.  Parish  resigned  and  llr,  Foster  was  eletitwl  to  snc- 

him.     Mr.  Parish's  resigoatioD  was  ret^^ived  with  regret;  und  tlie 
d  )iiMBe<l  very  coinplinientary  resolutiouFf  on  that  ooiiaalon,    Dnring 
ireuidency  Keveral  young  ladies  were  graduuled  with  Mk<  degree  ot 
'.  L.,  presuniiibly  meaning  mistress  of  ])olit«  literature. 
r.  Foster  took  a  lease  of  the  institute  for  Hvo  and  a  half  yearn.  ; 

ie  new  faculty  consisted  of  Bev.  0.  A.  Foster,  ret-toi'  and  princi]Hil ; 

A.  r.  Merrill,  iisiwciate  principal;  Urs.  A.  P.  Mf>rriU,  preceptrosA; 

Miirtlia  W.  Fraser,  assistant  tntores-i;  J.  F.  Gonelce,  e»q.,  pm- 
ir  of  music;  MIsh  M.  Ooneke,  teacher  on  pianofort«:  Mn.  Sarab 
liouipsoii,  matron.     A  fine  cabinet  of  minerals  ha<)  hven  provided, 

a  gwxl  pliilosopliical  apparatas.  Part  of  the  institute  gnmuds 
laid  ofl'  for  a  botanical  garden.  A  library  was  also  provided.  Hr. 
(•r*s  adaiinlHtration  was  for  a  time  remarkably  snuces»ftil.  The 
idaiiie  of  pupils  for  1S12  was  about  I0<>;  that  lor  I.S4»,  ]:»;  and 

for  IH44,  irAl     In  1843  Professor  Goncke  and  his  daughter  wen- 
■.  and  tlu'ir  pbui-s  were  supplied  by  a  Mr,  Morse  (late  of  .lauksou) 
a  Miss  Covington. 
I  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satnrdf^  <>f  the  last  week  in  l^eccm- 

ISll.  thfre  was  a  puldic  examination,  of  which  a  full  aoeoant 
tins.  Till'  jinpils  ;.'ave  numerons  exivoriments  and  illustrutfotwin 
ti<-al  •liemisiry ;  t  liey  conversed  publicly  in  French,  nnd  read  com- 
(ions  in  that  li>ii;;ni';  they  were  tinizzed  in  mental  philosophy,  in 
iiclry,  and  in  f;(-ulugj-;  they  gave  S  public  concert,  utc. :  they  are 

I.,  have  iu.jnitlcd  themselves  with  great  credit. 

till'  •^jiriti^'  r.t  till'  y<-ar  1.S45  President  Foster  reHJgned.  His  saC' 
ir  was  jjriini|i[ly  .■-ummoncd.  It  was  tli©  Uov.  .lamct*  Woatherb)', 
[  Hull  prini'ipal  lit'  the  Oxford  Female  Academy,  lender  hlscbarg* 
iri-titiiif  was  Mi.i-.-ssfiilly  conducted  from  the  (lr»l.  The  regiittrn- 
I'l'  tlir  yi  ar  Is).'... It!  was  I'JU  pupils,  and  the  wi'shci  iif  itn  )Mitn>iii> 
■  III  .ill  i-.'-|.,'vis  fully  met.' 

M  -..■-.■.ii.h- 111  lsiiu-17  were  aliio  pi'iisi>erous.  At  this  time  among 
l.iiiil(\  w-n-  Mnii-iciir  Valettc,  professor  of  French;  George  M. 
I<iii.  M.  !>..  ;>r'>li'.-<s<ir  of  chemistry;  and  Dierck   Hrener,  profeasor 

;M,  ri,.  .,|...|iii,-  .,1  il„.  fall  term.  IMS.  the  Itev.  G.  W.  Sill,  who 
\'-i  a  )ii_)i  ]•  j'Ui  iiion.  Ix-raiiie  |ii'inci]ial.     He  reiiiaini-d  through  a 

hI  1,1  ii_),r  y,-.u~.  Hi-  was  followed  by  the  Itev.  N.  Chev^tar, 
-■ H-iii.ii  Willi  till'  institiitf  was  for  only  two  years.     IliBHOo- 

T.  11  Kill,  '.a-  .1.  H.  IliU'kleton,  who  held  the  dike  of  preddwit 
1    ih.-  iivil    w,ir    -wi-|.i    the  institution   away.     It   is  but  too  wrtl 
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known  that  the  institute  perished  daring  the  war  at  the  hands  of  an 
iiioendiary. 

From  the  inangaration  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sill  onward  the  institute  was 
at  its  best.  It  had  tided  over  the  financial  breakers  of  the  period  from 
1837  to  1840.  The  purposes  of  the  trustees  were  crowned  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings  and  the  crowding  of  its  halls  by  bright  girls 
from  all  the  country  round  about.  Its  board  of  control  counted 
amongst  its  members  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  gen- 
tlemen of  the  State:  Judge  Parry  W.  Humphreys,  Judge  Chalmers, 
Judge  J.  W.  O.  Watson,  Hon.  J.  W.  Olapp,  A.  J.  McOonnico,  and  others. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  James  W.  Hill  was  pres- 
ident of  the  board  f^om  its  organization  until  the  end,  except  during  a 
short  period  when  that  duty  was  discharged  by  Judge  Humphreys, 
James  Davis,  and  E.  H.  Whitfield,  successively.  Mr.  Hill  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town;  was  an  energetic  and  successful  planter;  took 
much  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  held  those  of  the  institute  as  dear 
to  himself  as  his  own.  So,  also,  A.  C.  McEwen  was  the  secretary 
throughout,  except  for  a  short  time  when  James  Elder  held  the  oftice. 
McHwen  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  institute  and  had  more  to  do  with 
its  finances  than  any  other  man.  lie  was  a  person  of  very  x>ositiye 
character,  with  sound  sense,  high  qualifications  for  business,  and  strict 
integrity.^ 

The  institute  was  destroyed  by  the  war,  but  its  work  remained.  It 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the  high  order  of  culture  in 
the  community,  and  consequently  to  the  production  of  yet  other  fine 
schools,  its  natural  and  direct  successors. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY  AT  SHARON. 

This  institution,  located  at  Sharon,  in  Madison  County,  was  founded 
by  B.  W.  Alinter,  J.  W.  P.  McGirasey,  Vj.  F.  Divine,  Kinsman  Divine, 
William  Joiner,  and  James  M.  Baker,  with  i>erhaps  others.  The  scheme 
at  the  first  was  that  of  a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  vicinity — a  union  school;  and  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  I'resbyterian  churches  all  took  part  and  had  representa- 
tion in  both  the  trustees  and  the  faculty.  Many  intelligent  ihtsous  of 
the  community  thought  that  in  this  very  fact  lay  the  genn  of  future 
dissensions  and  possible  disruption.^ 

The  institution  was  incorporated  in  1837.  Its  plan  of  organization 
embraccil  a  college  for  males  and  an  academy  for  females,  with  a  pre- 
paratory school.  The  first  seems  to  have  been  calliHl  distinctly  the 
Sharon  College  and  the  second  the  Sharon  Female  Academy.  There 
were  distinct  establishments  and  faculties  under  one  president. 

By  the  same  legislature  which  granted  the  collej^e  charter  the  town 
of  Sharon  was  incori)orateil;  and,  with  8i>ecial  reference  to  these  insti- 
tations,  the  mayor  and  c(mncil  1»eing  authorized  to  pass  all  such  bylaws 


'  Tho  Iii(lt>iMMi(lent  Stnith,  Fobrnnr.v  20  and  Munh  6,  1K73. 

•  HoiiHo  Joiiniu],  ISIO,  p.  'S2l;  MiMHinMippi  Creole,  February  28, 1812. 
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liglit  be  iieceSHary  to  promote  edacatton  auil  learoiiif;  and  1x>  pt^    I 
ri'tniliiig  )ii|iii>rs,  gamiog,  and  the  we&riug  of  weiipoiis.  I 

i(!  Fuiuale  Academy  was  the  first  in  tlie  tielil  for  work.  Their 
'iiiiiempDt  wua  idsmIo  in  April,  1837.  Tbe  trustees  bad  secnred  the 
it-ex  of  Mi»»es  J.  U.  and  U.  W.  Copes,  of  Maryland,  nnd  llatlerad 
iwlveH  that  the  (inaliflcations  of  thoae  teaotierii  and  thtiir  experientw 
le  inatrnction  of  younf;  ladies,  together  iritli  the  liealtliful  imd 
wnt  location  of  tlie  iimtitation,  would  olTur  tbi^  ^ti-oitjrest  indace- 
H  tu  parents  deuirons  of  procuring  for  tlxrir  daugLtetH  a  oolid  and 
mental  e«lnoaltiin.  The  course  of  iDBtructiou  wan  arranged  into 
i  classes.  The  preparatory  class  took  orthography,  reading,  iwn- 
4hip,  arithmetic,  Kiiglish  grammar,  and  ^(><igraphy,  with  the  use  of 
eii.  The  junior  claMS  took  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  moral 
nientai  philosojihy,  history,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  itolitiol 
(imy.  The  senior  class  continued  the  ntndies  of  the  junior,  with 
a«ldition  of  drawing,  oriental,  mezzotinto  and  velvet  pidnting, 
meiitiil  needlework,  and  mnsic. 

I  the  1st  of  Octiilier,  18.(8,  Sharon  College  was  also  opened.  The 
aratory  departiuerit  had  been  in  Opersttiou  nincu  tho  first  of  the 
with  :ib(iut  10  pupils.  The  coiu-se  of  studies  in  the  college  was 
{ned  U\  be  ei|nal  to  that  in  any  other  college  in  the  I'uitod  Statflft. 
ve  geiitlenien  from  difTereut  States  in  the  I'nion,  all  of  whom  wore 
ul  iMtMi  proressors  ia  other  institationa,  were  elected  to  the  facul- 
ITour  iif  tliein  were  clergymen,  one  Metbodist,  one  Baptist,  one 
byteriati.  and  otic  Cnmbertand  Prettbyterian.  This  distribution 
I'roni  a  jxilii-y  adopted  in  the  by-laws,  designed,  on  the  one  hand, 
ive  ibi'  institution  from  any  exclasive  sectarian  inliuence,  and,  on 
iltier.  lo  M-ciiri'  it  against  irreligion.  So  far  as  religions  ineu  were 
t'd  t'>  till  rli:iir'<  at  Sharon,  tbey  were  pur|M>8e)y  taken  trota  the 
•  iiuiiK'i'ous  si'i'!s  in  the  StAtc,  so  that  there  riliould  be  at  no  one 
more  lliiiii  mil-  ]iermanent  profesaor  of  one  denomination.  Yet 
of  tlir  prod-s.s'iis  was  not  a  member  of  any  cliunli,  a  want  of 
lutis  ]irote-sLoii  imt  being  a  barrier,  pittvidHl  there  wwt  good 
l;ii>hi]iaii'I  ;:oo<l  morals.  The  by-laws  forbade  professors  to  employ 
iiiiliiitii-.-  «  li;i!rv.r,  direi't  or  indirect,  to  proselyte  sMtdenttl.  The 
III.--  wfi,-  ,,ii.,i.-.-d  as  follows: 

V.  Al<'\:iiiil>'r  •  .LiKptiell.  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waK  president  of 
jn-tiiiilion".  II''  is  di'S4TitK'd  as  a  disciplinarian  perhaps  unsnr 
<'cl.  Mtmh.  l.i.-<irj.-r|  with  hiH  great  urbanity  of  manners,  rendered 
\.n  .tl  .  li-ht  ni  :i 'iviiiiiing  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  of 
...iMli  |.l,i.  .-.i  ii[,:iiT  his  charge.  Mis  salary  wa«  fl\ed  at  *^,500  per 
nil,     II.-  «:i-.  )>i"ili>-)  in- l:ivv  to  the  Misses  ('o]tes.  who  llrst  eondncted 

ill.'  i.pll.-f.-  l:.v.  Ktehanl  Heard  was  professor  of  ancient  lao- 
:■'■.  U  ill  .iTii  I  ,  Willifi.nl.  professor  of  malhernaties  and  uatDial 
-'•\'\<\.  ..i.'l  -i..iiiL  I".  l.Ltil.-.  tea<-licrof  till-  preparal4.ry  school. 
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In  the  female  sicademy  Kev.  H.  W.  Smith  was  prindiMil;  Dr.  C.  8. 
Brown,  assistant  teacher;  Mrs.  II.  W.  Smith,  instructress  in  French, 
Italian,  and  the  ornamental  branches;  Miss  Stratton,  assistant;  Mr.  0. 
Bracbas,  teacher  of  music 

The  property  consis'ted  of  two  lots,  on  one  of  which  the  ooIleKS  build- 
infT  stood  and  on  the  other  the  academy.  There  were  some  ontstandinfr 
credits  for  lots  sold  and  about  $20,000  due  on  subscriptions.  There  was 
no  library  and  no  apparatus. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  college  (including  preparatory  depart- 
ment) for  ia39  was  lOO.' 

In  the  year  1841  Dr.  Campbell  relinquished  his  connection  with  this 
institution,  accepting  the  presidency  of  Mississippi  College,  and  Sharon 
seems  to  have  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Beard. 

In  January  and  February,  1842,  the  Bey.  Bradford  Frazee  published 
in  the  Mississippi  Creole,  of  Canton,  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  charged 
sabstantially,  among  other  things,  that  the  college  was  deceiving  its 
patrons  in  giving  but  a  preparatory  course  under  the  name  and  for  the 
pay  of  a  collegiate  one.  This  charge  drew  forth  an  elaborate  response 
flrom  Professor  Beard,  which  is  given,  not  for  the  controversy,  but  for 
tiia  exhibit  made  in  it  of  the  class  work  of  the  college: 

Sharon  CoLLVOKy  JforoA  S,  1842. 

From  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Miaeineippi  Creole  of  last  we«k  in  relation 
to  thie  Institution,  I  feel  compelled  tu  make  the  following  statements  with  n^gard  to 
the  eonrse  and  manner  of  inetmction  here : 

First,  the  course :  Wlien  I  commenced  my  labors  in  the  department  of  ancient 
languages,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  then  president  of  the  institution,  and  myself 
agrse^l  to  recommend  to  the  trustees  that  the  following  books  should  constitute  the 
Ulerary  course : 

IVvparalorjf.— I^tin  grammar.  Liber  IMmns,  Viri  Romw,  Ctesar,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
8allast 

JftmhmtLn  year, — Horace,  Juvenal,  Cioero  de  Oratore,  Cicero's  Orations,  Liry, 
Taeitos. 

Sopkowutrt  If  ear, — (ireek  granimnr,  Greek  reader,  Greek  Testament,  Gneca  Minora, 
CIrvca  Minora  (tirHt  volume). 

Jmmior  year, — Gni'<*a  Miijora  (se<*ond  volume).  Homer's  Hiad.  With  thene  were 
to  be  connected  MairV  IntnMluction  to  Latin  Syntax ;  geography,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  the  US4*  of  the  glol»e;  Roman  and  Grecian  anti<|uities. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  following  branches,  and  in  the  following  order,  should  con- 
•titnte  the  mathematical  and  scientific  course : 

Euclid's  elements,  algebra,  ccmio  sections,  calculuH,  natural  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, chemiHtry,  botany,  l»elle8-lettres,  political,  mental,  and  moral  phihisophy. 
Tills  course  wan  approved  by  the  trustee;*.  It  will  l»e  seen  that  we  placed  literature 
before  mathematics,  mathematicH  before  physics,  and  th<?se  before  the  elegant, 
poUUeal,  men  till,  and  moral  sciences.  For  this  arrangement  we  have  the  hight'st 
BOthority  now  in  t)io  literary  and  scientific  world.  Furthemion'.  we  have  the  order 
of  nature;  we  fi»]]owthe  obvious  developments  of  the  human  mind.  It  was  under- 
stood that  other  professon*,  should  they  come  in,  wonld  have  the  privilege  of  revi- 
and  changes  in  their  several  departments*  if  chuuges  were  found  necessary. 


iCampliellH  I«*tt«*r  t«i  (iovernor  MeNutt,  House  Journal,  IHtO,  p.  321. 
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lawicu]  cuunw-  wu  nii|>p<Med  to  be  MtAlilishell.     IC  wiih  ui)t,  tiuwevnT,  «ip« 
utrh  of  the  apcL-ifieil  antbora  would  be  reftd  tliruugliout,  but  a  eaffieipne;  to 
.iDt  tbp  student  thoroughly  with  aU  peenliuitin'  of  syntni,  styli^ 
of  the  more  dinicnit  antbors  were  to  be  read  tbroughuiU.    Tlic  publio  wUI 
MM  what  ve  wJHbed  to  do. 

r  for  wbat  we  have  done ;  Jtiveual  and  Cioem  de  Oratotv  have  oover  lieon  omA, 
me  1V4*  have  not  lii-en  iible  tu  procme  them.  Grn-i^a  Minora  haa  been  ilropped 
leilaon'a '-reek  Kiercinee  adopted  in  Iteatead.  Viti  Kumii' ba«  bi-cn  cbangad 
e  Latin  reatlor.  Every  man  of  eiperienoe  will  uckuuntfilgi'  that  thi  litomT 
c  ia  no  caiit<'rogitib1e  affair.  It  is  equal  to  as;  ifi  tlie  South  or  Wret,  IT  not  t* 
1  tbe  I'niteil  Stat^.  Soon  after  we  oommenrtii  uiir  oporatlona,  the  frcehiDaa 
wlilrb  waa  iiur  binbeet  claes,  requested  permiiiBioii  to  uuite  tbe  atudy  of  Oraek 
theatudy  of  I^tiu.  1  agreed  that  they  might  read  I.atiu  three  days  is  tha 
and  (ireek  two.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  arraugeuient  was  eiiuivalent  to  two 
lion*  a  day,  one  in  Latin  and  one  In  Oreek.  Tbpaanie  union iit  per  weok  wm 
ipliiihe<l  in  eai'h  laugiiage  which  wonld  have  liiwn  if  the  cliuu  had  dirided  Uw 
4-twn'ii  them  iiiHh'Mt  of  the  week.  Fortheptan  I  uin  rflapi>iinihU.  Mjr  ubjael 
i>  miiki>  tbo  coiirae  of  instructloa  more  tboionj^h.  In  pruocuu  of  tiuir  matlte- 
.->  were  l>rou)(ht  down  iuto  tbe  aophomore  year,  nnri  rornl-inod  with  [jitin  and 
MatheuiaticH.  when  commenood,  were  reoiteil  every  iliiy.  The  recitattoiw 
then  cquiraleut  lu  throe  recitations  a  day.  1  will  now  niaka  a  Htatenieiil  of 
Titer  and  ]>luu  iif  utiidiea  purHned  bj  tbe  aopboiuore  and  Jnnior  claaaea  of  laat 
iH  ;i  niuru  practii'ul  illiiHtratiiin  of  oQrayat«m:  Theaophuiuoro  claas  in  tbo  early 
if  the  yi'iir  rcriteil  "n  Monday  from  Woodbridge  ami  Willatil'a  geography  with 
li.W:  on  TiiBMliiy  ami  Wedueeday  in  Latin;  TlioreilHr  :ind  Friday  In  Grert. 
ceoirrapby  watt  cuiiiiileteil,  tbe  reiitation  for  Monday  wm  fWim  the  Greek  Tea- 
it,  and  i.tilM.'i|U.-ntly  from  Itlair'a  Rhetorii'.  The  other  ilaya  were  atilt  divided 
.'•-n  Latin  and  Greek.  Th.'  reciUtiona  in  all  were  e<|uiv-a1ent  to  three  a  daji. 
Latin  nuthors  wp^'  Livy,  Cliero,  and  Taoitua;  the  <>re4-k,  Xanophon. Herod* 
Thiicyilidi'H,  laixniti'H,  DetuoBtbeDM.  At  tbo  beginiiin)i;of  theaivond  aeadan 
d  »n»  c.iminvni'id  iind  recited  every  day.  The  reoitatioua  weri>  theurqaivalenl 
ir  .1  d»v. 

•Junior  claM  nt  ib<-  lii'Kinniiigor  the  year  recital  on  Monday  and  Tueaday  ftoa 
>>  Klictiirir,  r>-i  •-i\  ini:  lecturoH  in  the  evening.  Thin  waa  aiiocenlod  by  natat«l 
VI). by,  nijil  then  hy  ibi'mialry,  both  attendt'il  with  lootunv.  (Hi  Wednivitay, 
-.1.i>.  uTiil  Kniay  IJL.'  riH'itationa  were  in  Oreek.  Tbo  iinthors  wore  Platn,  Arla- 
:.ii.1  llmii.  I  AlH'Tit  the  middle  of  tbe  ftrat  amsinn  Greek  waa  t«mporarlly  laM 
:ii.<l  i'ri'n.-lt  »:>■  iiiili-.iitnt<'d.  All  the  while  there  were  dally  nx-ltatloM  in 
(■iii:iii>-  .\tii-r  til''  <  l:i>ui  hifl  ri'ndered  aa  ninrh  ntti-ntion  tii  I-'niniih  as  waa 
:lii  r,p..».ir>.  It  w.,-.  a^nvti  U>  defir  tbe  lial.inee  of  tbe  Greek  <-<>urse  to  Ite 
lit  y  ni  :iiiil  i-r  I  tie  Urn-  to  an1i>titute  uiiinil  philuaophy  and  logic.     Toward  tiM 

p.irl  !.(■  rk.-  y-.ir  .m  ^nldiliimnl  IrHSiiu  waa  n^inirwl  iu  aotroiiomy.  Waeklf 
ij-ii,oii-  ■-.  ■-■  I.  .jujr—l  III'  liiitb  clawMn;  bIhci  i'"1r(>  "lerri-Hvi  in  dcilamatlon  or 
.  l,.-f..i.-  Hi-  Li.-fr.ii  lor.  Attherlooeonbe  y  ii  '1..  imiinr  rluss  had  oomplvUd 
.  iii.-t.iri  .iii.l  ..til  L.  Ill  i;eoi;r]||iby,  Grecian  aiit.<|  1,1  ■■  -.  rheiorif,  tiatunil  phlloMC 
.  !  in. .-11-. ,  iri'.t ,:  iil.i;iiw.[ihy,  loitic,  gi-oni.'try,  iilgobrii,  :iud  the  principal  por- 
.■   !..-......., ..tr.,  ..I  ..  ...uld  rfud  J-ri-ni-h  with  Hi.uie  lliieiicy.     The  balance  of  the 

1  ..i-.i  ,  ..II..!  ii  1 .  -  ■-  .  n  rpiiil  in  two  niuntbi.  and  was  dofiTn'd  by  eommon  ooa. 
;..  11.-  pri^'t.T  }'tr  I  .m  lbii>  i.artictilar  that  the  imblic  may  kuow  that  we  nra 
i<  1.  :r..'  i.'.r  ].  .1  rui.i  '"It  .if  ibi'ir  iiiiUK'y  by  cbart^iiiK  them  for  "  collegiate inatrvo- 

.iii.l  !.-'   k"    .''-  >'       ^^  e  di-si'i-ii  thf  Klauder.     Our  friends  niuy  liuil  fault  with 

i.:i'.       r  o.r   I.. Iiiit  th.<>    .an  not.  in  JUBtice,  with  tbe  .|ii.iiitlty.     Of  tbe 

I ,   I   «   »,.   - 1,  !i..r-.irii;:  iliei.-  biu  other  tribunnlh,     lint  of  tin-  aniount  I  may 

r '..-..  Ill-  :T'itl>  1-.  »■•  batf^Ulxireil  like  callcy  Hlavea  for  two  yenri  pMl  to 
'!).  ').!-  .T,<tii'ii.<.:i       '.Vi'  b.iveil.meiHi  lieiMii-M-  we  I  bought  it  niii;ht  Im  a  liliaaiBg 
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h  Ihk  oommimity.  The  resnlto  of  our  Ubon  have  been  Ueforo  the  public.  To  them 
w»  oonfldently  appeal  whether  the  coarse  of  instruotioD  in  Sharon  College  has  been 
•  ijatem  of  knavery  or  not.  Our  examinations  and  exhibitions  have  not  been  hold 
In  a  comer.    Our  fellow-citisens  have  seen  and  heard,  and  they  shall  decide. 

RiCIlABD  BRARI). 

In  the  esirly  part  of  the  year  1843  the  female  academy  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mississippi  conference  of  the  Methodist  Ohnrch. 
It  was  reorganized,  and  entered  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  under  the 
new  name  of  the  Sharon  Female  Oollege. 

No  ftirther  account  of  the  '<  Sharon  College^  (the  boys'  school)  is 
fimnd;  and  it  would  seem  that  since  the  Methodists  were  then  building 
ap  Oentenary  Oollege  at  Brandon  Springs,  not  more  than  20  miles 
mwmjj  the  male  branch  was  dincontinued. 

The  following  extracts  fh>m  an  advertisement  of  date  September  6, 
1843,  will  show  fhrther  the  history  of  the  female  college: 

8HABON  FXMAUB  COLLBOE,  MADISON  COOMTV,  MISS. 

This  institntion,  under  the  patronage  of  the  MissiBsippi  Annual  Conference,  will 
lee  its  regular  session  on  the  flmt  Monday  of  October. 
of  insintctioH. — Rev.  £.  S.  Robinson,  A.  M.,  principal  and  teacher  of  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  C.  W.  F.  Mnller,  esq.,  (a  native  of 
Fkanee,  and  a  gentleman  of  thorough  education),  professor  of  music  and  modem 
laagnages.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  chief  governess  and  teacher  of  l>otany,  history,  and 
mtal  needlework;  ,  second  governess,  and  teacher  of  drawing. 


painting,  and  vocal  music.  A  preceptress  of  the  preparatory  department  will  be 
•elected  by  the  Ist  of  October.     •     "     • 

Comr9$^  Mtudjf—Prtparator^  department, — Orthography,  reading,  writing,  Kngllsh 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  mythology,  progressive  cxerciseH  in  compoHitiou, 
Bible  and  its  natural  history,  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  Latin  tiiturH  and  readers, 
and  vocal  music 

CeitrM  of  9tudy — Collegiate  drpartment. — Ancient  and  modem  languages,  algebra, 
grometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration,  syntax  and  English  composition,  analysis, 
rlielorie,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  astromtmy, 
logic,  elements  of  criticism,  ancitmt  and  modern  history,  ancient  geography,  phi- 
toaophy  of  *)atunil  history,  physiology,  mental  and  moral  sciences,  intrmluction  to 
•todj  of  Bible.  ovidou(*t's  of  (Uiristianity,  daily  use  of  sacn^d  .^riptun^s,  music, 
drawing,  pointing;  wax,  coral,  and  ornamental  niMMllewurk.     -     -     • 

The  last  examination  clo8«*d  the  tirst  semiannual  session  of  its  oxistiMUM'  under 
tte  patronag«*  (»f  the  Mississippi  Annual  ('oiiferonre.  Its  success  has  e<|Uttl(Hl  the 
highest  ezpe«*tatiou  of  its  trust«'es  and  patrons,  having  cltNM'd  with  nion^  than 
80  siadents,   and  the  pnis|H*ct  of   large  accessions    at  the  opening    (»f    the    next 

•ealon. 

.1.  r.  Thomas, 

I^reeident  Hoard  of  Truatffti. 
Sharon,  Srpt«^mh*r  /;,  2S4,1. 

In  1841,  tlie  fii<*ulty  had  been  iiicreascMl  by  tlio  tMlditioii  of  Col.  <i.  1>. 
Mitchell,  A  iliHtiiipUHbed  iMlncatiir  from  Teiiiie8.si'e,  lately  principal  of 
tbe  academy  at  (iiriiatla,  aH  principal  of  tlie  preparatory  department; 
Miss  Aluieda  Mitchell,  second  i;ov(*rno88  and  ansiHtant  in  the  prepar- 
story  department,  and  Miss  Martha  K.  Mitchell,  teacher  of  drawing 
sndof  iNiiutiiig. 


L 


'  OF  BDUOATIOH  IV  MIBSISBIPPJ. 

Tbo  oollegu  wiM  ubly  »ii<)  Katisloctorily  coiidu»t«<l  by  Prewdeut 
ItobiDnou,  and  itUiitdily  iiicreaeeil  ittt  i)atri)iiage.  lu  tlie  year  ItttS, 
bflwever,  lie  reHigned.  utid  moved  with  liis  fftmily  to  Jasper  Count;. 
nc  wiu  Hncceeded  in  tbe  same  year  by  the  Itev.  Pleasniit  •(.  Evkli^t. 
Tbia  geutlenian,  aidtMl  by  bis  m^complishvd  wife,  wbo  bad  rare  ability 
ait  a  teacber,  added  mncli  to  tbe  reputiitioii  of  the  ooUog*.',  already 
po|tulur  an  it  was.     After  reuiaiiiliij;  seversvl  yearn,  be  rottigiied  in  IS^t. 

1  wait  followed  by  tbe  Bev.  J.  W.  Sbeltoii.   Tbis  geiitlemati,  bowever, 
1  tli«  iiresideocy  but  a  abort  time.     He  rettigued  aiid  retaninl 
B  State  of  Teuuessee,  wbeuce  he  had  come;  aud  there,  aftfr  a  few 
I,  be  died,  uuiversnlly  regretted. 

HiH  BQceeHsor  at  the  college  was  tbe  Itev.  Mr.  <ruard,  who,  witb  a 
ootnpeteDt  corpH  of  teachers,  bud  charge  of  tbe  iti»titutjou  until  tbe 
year  1861.  He  was  then  followeil  by  the  Kev.  William  L.  O.  Haauioutt 
(now  president  of  Ceutenary  College).  I'resideiit  lluunicntt,  however, 
HOOD  cultiited  aH  a  ebaplaiu  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  waa  followed 
at  tbe  nollege  by  Kev.  Samuel  D.  Aikin.  Thia  gentleman  remained 
•ereral  years  and  did  good  service. 

Id  tbe  year  18ii7, 1'reHideut  Aikin  resigned,  and  moved  with  his  family 
to  Texas.    Mr.  Huunic'utt  was  then  reelected  to  Hoeceed  him. 

In  the  yCAT  1468,  tbe  college  suffered  a  great  misfortune  in  the  burn- 
ing of  ita  boarding  house.  From  this  calamity  it  never  recovered,  and 
tbe  lews  led  eveotoaUy  to  the  closing  of  tbe  school. 

In  October,  1869,  President  lluunicntt  was  succeeded  by  tbe  Bev. 
Joflioli  M.  Pagb,  formerly  of  Madison  College.  President  Piigh,  in 
tarn,  rei^gued  lu  July,  Di'tt,  bet^'auao  of  ill  health,  and  Mr.  Hunnicutt 
WH  oleeted  president  forthetbinl  time.  Again,  iu  1871,  Mr.  Hanuiuult 
WH  BOCOMded  by  Mr.  Pugb.  lu  1872,  and  under  President  Pugh,  the 
iMt  giadaatliig  class  of  Sbaroii  Female  College  reuoived  their  degnsoa. 
nsy  were  three  in  number,  Mattte  E.  Holliday,  Mary  J.  U'l/eary,  and 
Boma  M.  Wiggins.  The  last  name<l  was  the  valedioturiau ;  and  the 
coBMneocMneut  of  that  y<-ar  was  said  to  be  the  most  brilliant  in  the  Itts- 
tory  of  tbe  institution.     But  it  was  the  IjmL 

In  July,  PreMldent  Pugh  realgueil,  to  M-cept  tbe  presidency  of  Marvis 
College,  in  Texa«.  lie  was  followed,  for  u  few  months,  by  the  Rev.  lib 
UoM,  ttwa  Alaliatna:  and  this  gentleman  wuh  tbe  last  principal  of  tke 
oollefK.  The  KUMitetuion  and  cIom-  of  the  college  was  uwinj:  to  ooqdi* 
lloQa  wbleli  r«iMe  no  Imputation  of  blame  to  anyone.  Tbe  deatmetioa 
of  property  and  of  vatuee  by  the  civil  war,  the  loss  of  the  boarding 
boaaa,  •■  rdatad,  Btany  niaiovals  from  a  pojiulation  alrt-ady  sporae  and 
bappTWiahad,  lb*  ranwlaamK  from  railroads — all   were  contribatlog 


Than  ara  auoy  ealtoiad  and  lovely  women  in  Mississippi  and  tha 
a4)M**(  Statea  wbo  look  back  with  pride  to  Sbiiron  College  and  blaaa 
wbo  Itted  theni  by  faithful  lni>tniction  und  godly 
I  of  oaeAilneM  aud  of  bapjiiness  as  well. 
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THR  OOI«LXGE  IN  JACKSON,  THE   BRANDON   OOIXEaE,  AND  MADISON 

COLLEGE. 

When  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Thornton  resigned  the  presidency  of  Centenary 
GoUege,  in  the  year  1844,  >  he  did  not  abandon  his  labors  in  edncational 
Adds.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  set  abont  the  organization  of 
a  coll^^  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  of  higher  grade  than  any  the  State  had 
as  yet  seen.  He  took  the  work  in  history,  political  economy,  intellectnal 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  associated  with  himself  five  other  gentle- 
men, all  men  of  experience  and  of  more  or  less  reputation  in  educa- 
tion^ circles.  The  Bev.  Norman  W.  Gamp,  A.  M.,  was  given  the  chair 
of  classics  and  rhetoric;  Prof.  J.  M.  Pngh  (afterwards  principal  of 
Sliaron  Female  College  and  of  Madison  College),  that  of  mathematics 
and  civil  engineering;  M.  Lonis  Julienne,  a  native  of  France  (and  for 
nany  years  after  a  well-known  citizen  of  Jackson),  instructor  in  French; 
I>r.  James  B.  C.  Thornton,  his  own  brother  (and  for  whom  ftarther  see  the 
ehapter  on  Centenary  College),  the  chair  of  natural  sciences  and  also 
that  of  medicine;  and  Hon.  Daniel  Mayes,  formerly  professor  of  law  in 
the  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  the  chair  of  law. 

The  college  oi>ened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1845,  for  the  reception 
of  pupils.  The  following  statement  from  the  Mississippian  of  date 
August  13,  1845.  will  explain  its  location  and  the  plan.  The  Eagle 
Hotel  referred  to  was  a  large  frame  building  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  Joseph  A.  Brown,  esq.,  just  north  of  the  capitol 
grounds. 

COLUCOK  IN  JACKCVONy  MISS. 

ThU  iostitatiou,  now  in  sncreasfiil  operation  in  thi8  city,  opene<l  fur  the  reception 
of  students,  in  that  comniodioun  bnildiuf^  known  an  tho  £agle  Hotel,  on  tlie  15th  of 
Janoary  laat,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  preparatory  school  in  which  those  who 
dtiire  it  may  have  their  sons  and  wards  qnalitied  for  the  common  business  of  life, 
or  prepared  to  enter  college.     •     •     • 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  send  their  sous  and  wards  to  tho  preparatory 
•ehool  In  this  institution,  and  to  have  them  well  prepared  to  ent<*r  college,  that 
department  is  under  the  immediate  care  and  instruction  of  the  president  and  Pro- 
fassors  Camp  and  Pugh,  aided  by  competent  aMsistauts,  and  they  are  detentiin«Hl  to 
have  the  boys  in  thiH  school  ho  taught  that  they  shall  spell,  write,  and  reail  well. 
The  eoarse  of  ntudy  for  the  college  classes  adopted  by  us,  being  virtually  that  (»f  the 
inl  colleges  of  our  country,  will  be  the  staudanl  for  the  examinations  of  college 
■tudantSy  and  we  hope  t(»  give  Katisfat'tioii  to  those  who  commit  their  sons  to  our 
lastruetion,  by  having  them  not  only  well  drilled  in  elementary  principles  but  taught 
In  their  courst*  of  mathematicH  especially,  with  the  use  of  the  instmmentH,  surveying, 
hsif hts,  distanccHy  and  civil  engint'oring. 

For  the  information  of  penMins  at  a  distance,  we  subjoin  the  following  ri^pecting 
tba  principles  on  which  this  S4*h(M)l  i.n  founded  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  l»e 
eoBdacte<l : 

First.  That  it  in  not  to  be  under  the  government  of  any  particular  sect  or  denomi- 
nation. 

Seoond.  That  the  governor  and  chief  o(Bcers  of  the  State,  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Jackson  are  its  acknowledged  superintendents,  visitors,  and  |»atrons. 

Third,  That  the  students  attend  with  the  professors  at  public  prayers  at  some 
ooDTenient  time  each  day,  and  divine  worship  on  i^unday,  at  such  church  as  th«*ir 
or  guardians  din'ct. 


Chapter  VIII. 


HISTORY   OP  EDOCATIOK    IK   MISSISSIPPI. 

irlli.  Tliu<lir«ipliiiu<iribiiBcbiH>l«liallb«ii^  tioarly  pjuvntttliuipOMillilc,  luid  }-c 

li-iteroil  uD  this  {iriuciple. 

ill.  Kvrr.v  Muilt'iit  in  PKpect4Ml  to  b«  «t  hi^  Hin<litM  or  our  rociUktlon  rnonw  (tom 

>i'k  each  ilsy.  Satarday  and  Sondky  «xoe)it<^'l,  lo  12  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 

2  to  :>  in  the  anenuion  dnring  the  wintet.     In  BiimmBr,  frnm  lH  o'clock  t«  IZ  IP 

lomitiK.  u>id  1'  to  5  ill  the  aftemooii.     Dniing  lli««o  honrn  tbn  slQileuta  will  (h- 

'  [iiir  iinmi'diata  auil  spncial  oTonight  fciul  iDstmotion,  at  athnr  houn  onlj 

'  'iiir  Keueral  xtiperviaion  an  friends  and  proii^rtots,  Ixtini;  \vlt  a*  mBob  as  powi- 

■  till'  rare  of  tlio«'  with  whom  they  board,  tli<i  furcf  i.f  inomi  Huaiiiau,  and  Itta 

lire  and  pnwrr  of  piihlic  opinlou. 

th.  The (iliiilentH  will  rvKulaTlf  deol^m In  piililir,  ikud  thtiB  Iw  tnunod  for  pubUo 

eaib.  We  can  bavi'  nothing  to  do  with  Uu'  flinmpjal  cuueerna  of  the  itndmta, 
t  (o  tiTclve  th.-  tiiilioii  feci.  The  meiehtnl-  ot  prraons  with  whom  they  board 
:t  aa  jini  mm  for  them,  or  ft*  iigent«  In  thi*  iTiiitU-r  for  pi.rfnts;  their  hooka,  board- 
mi  ciotbiut;  laii  nil  l<c  had  at  reaaonablc  pricon  iti  Jurkituii.  and  parcabor 
liaiiB  iiiiiHi  ninkoilii'ir  .-iiTKngemonta  with  ntlipni,  on  the  profoaaorH  ran  m>t  tak* 
nil'  to  jiroviilt-  thi'«c,  Tinr  hnve  any  reaponniliility  ru»pootilig  tha  cxpoDvii  of  any 

hih.  The  year  i'llivideil  into  three  Maaluii*.  Tho  flnit /Wrni  tbowoonil  MouiUf 
>ii:iry  I.,  iti.'  i:.th  of  April.    The  aeirood  I'roiii   tlm  inthufApril  t<>  th>' l.'.th  «f 

»Ufii  ilii-r<'  Milt  lio  :i  vat-atiunof  two  moiitlia.     TlietbinI  from  the  15th«f  Hi-|i- 
■r  lu  till'  '.'"111  "I   1 'rci'mlior— a  few  days*  varatinii  at  Cbriatniaa — lb*  Xficond 
i<— iLit  IN  .l:itLn:iiy  beiiii;  cummeurement  d.iy. 
■ry  ninilf  111  i-  liiililo  for  tuition  fsi^  from  Ihci  day  <j(  ndmlMiuu  to  the  Wrmlna- 

if  till'  -i-ihinii.  I'h-'  tuition  feoa  in  the  tit"rury  depurtiiiuntit  niiiat  bn  paid  In 
ir>>  fill   •-:ii'h  -•e-.Hiiiii^tliiit  ii,  ono-third  oT  lliu  whole  amount  for  tho  jroar  at  • 

til.  luHxl  1~>:it'l  i-iii  li'-  oliliiim>il  iu  many  private  fiuuUiaw  in  .laokioti  at  fhm 

ilh.  \  I'ptiFii;  '11-111  iiiaj  •liter  an  nn  irregular  atiidcnl  provided  be  Bbnll  pay  the 
.iiii'iiint  ut'  iii.ii'.;i  fi-.H  111  th.)-*  iiu  a  regalar  conrw. 

<'.'nih  N"  -tihl-ni  »li.>  rt'k;iibLrly  iibiienti>  blinflf  from  rr.-ltatlona  or  avoldi 
'inu:i1  i'\:iiiiii].,tii-is->  I'liN  retain  bin  ■taiidiii);  with  ii^.  His  n-ritntiomtaDd  prng- 
II  -.iii'ly  «  lU  '"■  n  ■  orilfd  :ind  ii  tmnncrlpt  tberpdf  Iki  nent  wbi-n  ib-enml  pmpar 

I  lull     I  I u  ^"  U-^ii  II  till'  mixlem  liinKtiagea  must  exhibit  Ibn  «TlIt«Ti  pcmil*- 

.1  il..  .:   ].  II.  1,1-  ..I  i;[i:itiliaii-,  utid  miiRt  pay  an  extra  eharitu  nf  *M  jwr  sMslan, 

-   I  [I"  '•■■! <N'I  i-li'  rfroiii  thi'iliillnitinofntiidyitHtuaoiilwill  Iw  HttowMlla 

i:ni...  .  ,.r...  jil.  .[  I  I-  |Mn-tii  urKH'irdiaiishnll  order  it,  anil  i-  M'llliii)!  t«  p«y  aa 
'  I.  ■!."   t'.!  It,'       n.-   -itiil  |ir<>viili-d,  n1iH>.  that  itdoi's  not  iiilerfer«  »itJihiang> 


i;;.;iritliitietic.  anil  Knulinh  (;rammnr,  In  the  JaaioT 

■ivlrii  I  b..rK.-.. 

il  c'l:iv*i~  iv  fT.'p  lur  I  hi'  yc.ir.  lo  be  paid  i 


N    W.  r.Mu: 

llAN,    MaVKM. 

J\:   II.  I',  TllllllNTOM, 

.1.  .M.   1-11,11 
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The  following  editorial  from  the  MissisBippiau  of  the  6th  of  August 
casts  some  light  on  this  undertaking: 

COLLBOX  IN  JACKSON. 

We  shall  pnbliah  in  oar  next  the  advertisement  of  this  institution.    Two  sessions 
of  the  present  collegiate  year  have  expired,  and  the  third  commences  next  month. 

From  what  we  learn  there  is  a  fair  prospect  for  a  fine  school.    Of  this,  indeed,  there 
oonld  be  nu  donbt.    The  uniform  genteel  deportment  of  the  students,  their  regular 
^ud  stadions  habits,  the  constant  good  feeling  which  has  existed  between  them  and 
'^he  citizens  of  Jackson,  and  the  reciprocal  regret  at  parting — even  daring  the  vara- 
*%  ion — all  bespeak  for  tlie  college  an  increasing  patronage.    An  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  this  grade  at  the  capital  of  our  State  must  succeed  if  our  citizens  will  take 
^old  of  it  and  exert  themselves  as  they  ought.    The  school,  recitation,  and  lecture 
x-ooms  must  not  be  a  charge  on  the  professors  or  stndents.    This,  in  either  case,  would 
vnatertally  injure  if  not  break  down  the  school.     Until  houses  are  erected  for  a  col- 
lege and  preparatory  school,  we  ought  to  see  that  the  rents  are  not  a  charge  on  the 
president  and  professors.    For  years  Jackson  has  been  as  it  now  is — one  of  the  hcalth- 
ieat  cities  in  the  South  or  Southwest.    In  proof  of  this,  extensive  improvements  are 
going  on  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city ;  houses  of  every  description  rent  well ;  and 
among  the  numerous  students  here  dnring  the  two  past  sessions  there  has  hardly 
been  a  case  of  indisposition,  much  less  of  serious  illness. 

Almost  the  whole  city  united  in  giving  the  students  a  party  at  the  Mansion  House 
DO  the  evening  previous  to  their  departure.  Such  an  array  of  youth  and  beauty  we 
hftTc  seldom  seen.  Success  to  the  college  in  Jackson.  We  have  not  been,  nor  do  we 
iotend  to  be,  wanting  in  the  performance  of  our  part.  Every  man  in  Hinds  County 
ooght  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  whole  State  is  interested  in  its  success— the 
eaose  of  education  is  the  cause  of  our  country. 

Attached  to  the  college  is  a  very  respectable  law  class  under  the  instruction  of 
that  distinguished  jurist  and  professor,  Hon.  D.  Mayes,  and  also  a  class  engaged  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  with  l>r.  James  B.  C.  Thornton,  the  professor  of  natural 
sciences. 

In  184€  this  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  under  the 
general  desi«^nation  of  *^ The  College  in  Jackson. '^  Dr.  Thornton's  hope 
was  to  get  the  college  taken  under  the  i>atronage  of  the  city  and  the 
State,  to  be  subsidized  by  them,  but  neither  plan  succeede<l. 

The  very  second  year  revealed  the  result  of  the  failure.  The  announce- 
ment showed  a  discontinuance  of  both  the  professional  schools;  and  in 
the  literary  and  classical  department  only  three  instructors,  viz,  T.  C. 
Thornton,  J.  M.  Pugh,  and  G.  I).  Mitchell,  In  fact,  matters  were  oven 
worse,  for  Colonel  Mitchell  resigned  his  connection  with  the  college 
before  any  actual  service  in  it,  and  forme<l  a  partnership  with  a  Mrs. 
Jadd  to  conduct  a  female  academy. 

After  a  career  of  only  two  years  the  college  was  abandoned.'  Yet 
the  college  was  not  wholly  without  fruit.  At  the  commencement  of 
1845  the  following  young  gentlemen  (some  of  whom  hiul  studied  at  ("en- 
tenar}'  College)  received  degrees:  Asa  Brundage,  Hussell  \V.  Howard, 
Edward  U.  Hoard,  and  Nathaniel  S.  Lane. 

THK   BIIAND(»N   COLLEGE. 

Disap|K)int4Ml  in  his  '^College  in  Jackson,*'  Dr.  Thornton  still  i>erse- 
vered.     In  the  year  1847,  iiccompanied  by  Professor  l^ugh,  he  went  to 
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lion.  uii(i  tlitTc  took  charge  of  tbd  Malu  iinil  reinalu  Academy. 
i  were  two  comino<Uoii8  two-story  biiililings — oue  for  each  hl'x — 
e<l  in  tlie  year  1S38,  and  having  fnitr  and  dx  tlKiilacefl,  rcspe<-- 

e  doctor  immediately  raised  the  carriculum  to  the  received  coU«- 
Htundard.  A  iliarter  was  obtainE^l  in  1849,  under  the  general 
to,  1>y  the  iianif  of  Brandon  College. 

this  itirttitutioii,  during  his  presidency,  won<  graduated  I'iuttknej 
liley.  George  P.  Fiulay,  Luke  W.  Finlay,  A.  J.  Ferguson,  Jack  l>. 
Itenjaniin  [>.  Kst«8,  and  Theodore  V.  Chapman.  There  wan  also 
lated,  with  the  degree  of  Mistreaa of  Aits,  Miss  Vetiiria  .1.  Finlay, 
completed  the  entire  coarse  prescribiMl  f<ir  young  men,  and  wah 
ihly  the  tirst  young  lady  in  this  Stiito  to  gnulnate  on  that  |))an. 
the  year  18.'>1  tliv  Itrandou  College  h>Ht  tlie  services  and  intlueiice 
.  Tliornton  under  cirtrnmstances  exjilaiued  under  the  title  Madiaun 
t^;  and  was  cmiverted  into  a  floarixliing  school  of  lower  grade. 

MAUI80N   COLLKCiK. 

the  year  I'^'ift  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Thorntim,  Mien  president  of  Braadon 
Kc  di'ltviTiil  iin  itildrcss  at  the  mmrDn  FcinalH  College.  Tbe  pecK 
in-  Ml  mm  )i  iiliiisml  that  certain  gentlemen  waited  on  him  for  the 
ise  III'  H-ruriiic  liis  MiTvices  in  a  eollL'trc  for  yonug  men,  to  be  eatab- 
1  in  mi:ii<>ij.  Mr.  James  B,  Pritcliard  visited  bim  in  Brandoitt 
iftiT  thi-ir  I'otiF-iillation  President  Thoniton  and  t'rofeaaor  Pagk 
niiti<-4l  t<>  "tr;iii'^rer  the  charter  ot'  Hrandim  College  to  Sharon, 
'liiin);i-  tlii-  nuiiK- 1<>  Mailison  College."  iiiwn  condition  that  suitable 
iii;rs-lic.iilii  111- treited.  Tii  this  Mr  I'ritohard  coiiseutwl  on  behalf 
>■  [H'oj'lt'  111  Stiiiniii:  or,  ]>erhapa  more  prwisely,  on  behalf  of  hin- 
Williaiii  A.  Kaliluin,  Owt-u  W.  Baldwin,  and  i»erhapa  others. 
II-  MmliMiii  I  ollt'gi' was  organized,  the  first  session  beginning  !■ 
Im'i.  ]s.-j1.  Till-  in-titution  hiid  no  endowment.  Pursuant  to  tlie 
■int-iit  »ith  hi.  riirinituii,  the  trustees  provided  at  the  first,  aod  ait 
i<'>t  i>r  ^il>-iiii  ^I.'JiHi,  tor  tliu  college  a  building  formerly  used  as  a 
.  I'lii  .itU'iuMiil-  a  brii'k  bnihling  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  (5,000^ 

tl I'l    li-i.-l    liuililing  sold.     In  the  year  1855  a  charter  waa 

ii-il    II.  Ill    III.     1.  ;;islaliirc.  with  liberal  provisions  as  to  powen. 
it  It-  I.I-IV1-IIII1-.  H.i-  to  (hfcllert  that  the  bnihlin^s  were  to  remain 
i-i  III.-  (.I..]!,  tti  ■'!'  i)ii-  Stall'  for  e<lucatioiial  |iur|H)8es. 
•    -i.  iili>  *•  1-   ii  In  -I  .omiK.siil  of  only  Dr.  Thiiriitoii  and  Professor 
I.   I. Ill    •.l..>Ml\    itivEu.irils  it  was  enlargefl,  and  was  comfwBed  as 

.    i  li'i  iiioii.    I'li'-iiii-ni.  and   i>n>fesK<ir  of  moral   and   intellectoal 
.-.■  .,u.[  -.1.1-.. I  lii.-r.iiur.'. 
.1.  M.  rii„-ii.  \  1.  •' |ircniili-iit.  and  jiriifcssor  of  mathematics,  nat 

U  .  I'l.f. '  .  A,  M..  iiroC'Siorof  ICncli-h  litcratur*-  and  asnislimt  pro- 
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W,  L.  0.  Hannicntt,  A.  H.,  professor  of  ancient  languages. 

J.  C.  Pitohfordy  A.  H.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department. 

William  H.  Hartwell,  professor  of  music. 

PRXPARATORY  DKPARTMKMT. 

Tltere  were  two  departmeiitoy  ooUoiciate  and  preparatory.  In  the  latter,  the  course 
of  atady  for  the  first  division  embraced  orthography,  reading  and  writing,  first  les- 
in  arithmetic  (Sohell),  geography  (Olney),  United  States  history  (Goodrich), 
ital  arithmetic  (Enos;,  English  grammar  and  exercises  (Murray),  and  declama- 
tion; while  that  of  the  second  division  embraceil  Latin  grammar  (Kuddimun), 
historia  sacra,  Csasar's  Commentaries  (four  books;  Andre ws*s  edition),  Virgil's  Bu- 
edliee  (Cooper  or  Delphini),  Latin  exercises  (Mair),  Greek  grammar  (Fisk),  Gneca 
Minorat  Greek  exercises  (Flsk),  analysis  of  English  language  (Towns),  ancient 
mytliology  (Dillaway),  ancient  and  modem  history  (Goodrich),  arithmetic  (high 
Mhool;  Dodd);  algebra  (through  simple  eiiuations;  Dodd),  Sallnst  (Butler  and 
Slurges),  composition  and  declamation. 

COLLBOIATB  DBPARTMXMT. 

Freshman  class :  V irgil's  ^neid  (Mix  lK>oks ;  Cooper  or  Delphini),  Cicero's  Orations 
(Johnson),  Latin  grammar  (Ruddiman;  reviewed),  Latin  exorcises  (Mair;  con- 
tiBoed),  Excerpta  Historica  (Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon*s  Cyropedia  and 
Anabasis;  Gnpca  Migora),  Greek  Testament  (Gospels),  Greek  grammar  (reviewed; 
flak),  Greek  exercises  (continued;  Fisk),  classical  antiquities  (Bojesin),  arithmetic 
(reriewed;  Dodd),  algebra  (continued;  Dodd),  plane  geometry  (Dodd),  (mensuration 
of  planes,  solid  geometry  (Dodd),  mensuration  of  solidd  (Dodd),  maxima  and  minima 
of  geometry  (Dodd),  ancient  geography  (Mitchell),  ancient  and  modem  history  (2 
volomes;  Tytler),  English  grammer  and  exercises  (Murray),  philosophy  of  natural 
history  (Smellie),  composition  and  rhetoric  (QuackenlKM),  de<-lamation. 

Sophomore  class:  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes  (Lincoln),  Livy  (Lincoln),  Virgil's 
Georgies  (Coo|>er  or  Delphini),  Latin  and  (>roek  cxcrciHcs  (continued;  Fisk), 
Excerpta  Rhetorica  ( Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes;  Gneca  Majors),  PhiloH- 
ophieaet  Critica  (Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  I^nginus;  Gneca  Migoni),  Orook 
Testament  (Acts),  algebra  (finished;  Ditdd),  plane  trigonometry  (DimM),  surveying 
(theoretiral  and  practical;  Dodd),  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  navigation 
(Dodd),  spherical  trigonometry  (Dodd),  rhetoric  (lioyd),  /.oology  (Reese),  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  hygiene  (Cutter),  coniiM»sition  and  declamation. 

Junior  class:  Satires,  Kpiutlcs  and  An«  Poetica  of  Horace  (Lincoln),  Terence 
(Andria  and  Adelphi),  Latin  prosmly  and  conipoHition  (Arnold),  Kxc«*rpta  Heroica 
el  T^agica  (Homer,  Hesiml,  A|N»llonius  Kho<liuH,  Sophocles,  and  Kuripiden;  (ineca 
MlO^>'^)»  Greek  proMMly  and  comimNition  (Arnold),  Greek  Test^inient  (KpistlcH), 
eonie  sectionrt,  (Coffin),  analytical  geometry  (Coffin),  calcnluH  (McCartney), 
BMcbanics  (Olmsted),  mental  philosophy  (rpham),  logic  (Hedges),  chemistry 
(SUlimmn),  evidences  of  ChriHtianity  (Paley).  natural  theology  (Paley),  original 
ovations. 

Smior  class:  (vormania  and  Agricola  of  TacitnH,  .luvenal  and  Persius  (Leverett), 
EiMerpta  Bucolica,  lyrica  et  miitcellana  (TIieo<*rituH,  Hion,  and  Moschns;  (tru'ca 
MlO^''*)'  Greek  TeHtament  (Revelations),  natural  philoKophy  (hydrostatics,  pneu- 
matics, eWtricity,  nuignetihui,  and  optics;  Olnisteil),  aittrononiy  ^olmstetl),  met4«or- 
ology  (ltro4-l(1eHby  j,  moral  philosophy  ( l*aley),  Hutler*sAnal(»gy  ( with  Ti ft *s analysis), 
agiicoltural  cliemistry  (.lohnsou),  geology  (Hitchcm'k),  mineralogy  (Dana),  politi- 
cal erononiy  (Say),  American  constitutions  (Shepi»ard),  original  orations  and 
diacosaions. 

In  nilditioii,  the  Hebrew  jiiul  Freneh  laii|niaK<^A  were  taught  when 
deuredy  and  al80  an  exteudetl  eourHe  in  muTed  literature^  embracing 
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Bjbte  in  the  urigiDal  langnages,  if  jxissible,  »Tiiii«nt  mid  Hai:rM] 
rai'liy  aud  chronology,  Jahn'H  Aiehii'ology,  llistory  of  tlie  Jews 
'pliuH  iiiul  KobertsoD),  Prideanv's  Cotitiectioii,  Hornets  Iiitrodac 
ilcngstenberg'n  Christology,  Mi-Ewi-ii  on  the  Tyi)es,  Paley's  Kvi- 
08  and  Natural  Theology,  Batler'  u  Aiiiilogy,  EusvbioH  aud  Moafaeiin, 
ibigin'''H  Rerormation,  WatBoD'a  Iii8titiit«8,  eaaaya  on  Barred  ^uh- 
— tlilH  being  designed  for  a  school  of  tlieoloiry  for  young  niiittftton. 
e  college  watt  provided  with  a  Hcieiitillu  Apparatus,  wbioh  cost 
t  $000;  also  a  8mall  masetitn,  ur  cubtuet,  uf  cmrloaitien,  and  a 
ry  of  about  500  volumes. 

e  degrees  offered  were  the  A.  B,,  A,  M.,  1».  D.,  and  LL.  I). 
literary  society  wan  organized  in  cinnection  wilh  the  curriuuluui. 
eex[)enHes  of  attendance  were  aliont  9K1U  pur  annum, 
itH  niiiHt  itn>B|>erouB  period,  ttmit  1S.VJ  to  18oll,  thci  annua)  att«nd 
of  pupils  was  alwut  160,  of  wbaui  usually  alwut  two-tblrila  wwo 
e  cM>llegiate  department.  Some  patronage  waa  drawn  from  IjOq- 
a. 

I  intereKtiiig  fitct  about  this  college  wan  that  ita  fiuuiHy  and  trui- 
regarded  it  ai4  a  continuation  of  the  collegia  at  Jn(-k«uu  aud  of 
don  ('ollege:  and  the  youths  graihintcd  at  thoKU  u-hooU  were 
te«l  an  alumni  uf  Miidison  College,  and  so  announced  in  ita  catit- 
*s,  without  i-vcii  any  distinction  of  classitlcation. 
an  address  on  Soutliern  Kducatiim,  delivered  at  the  Madisou  Col- 
I'liirimeiH-t'Micnt,  July  18,  1850,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Brown,  formerly 
riior  anil  then  a  member  of  the  liniterl  Stales  Senate,  said: 

1  i.illcj;i-f .  ^iiiiilriiii.'n,  .lad  wIuhiIa  at  Corintii,  Holly  Springs,  Culuiiiliuk,  AliCT- 
Mmniii,  l.i'Xiri);!!!!!.  ■■reiiada,  BDil  iitbiT  [ilacM,  iut'Iuiliog  Zioii  Sonitaary,  utd 
ni;;li  Si'bixil,  h:i>>'  :il1  cunlriliuted  Lir^^vly  to  tliQ  guDt-ni]  aum  of  MibolaMic 

.uM  i^m  Ik-  [Nw<liMii..  au<l  [  am  aan-  tlif  vom-rable  i>reaident  of  tbia  ooU^* 
:•  ]p;iirj<<]  u-~iK-];<ii-<  wiiiilil  not  accept  applause  besloHe<l  at  thn  rr|innw  nf 
Ill-Ill  111  i>>iiH  li  i~  Hilt  jiii't  tosay  lliat  Madison  College  woa founded  amid  dif- 
•-  xhM  MonM  li.ivi'  .ijipalleil  weaker  hrartH  than  tliose of  tho  bravo DMa  wb* 
r-'i  .:  iri  itk  jiiMii.  y.  r<>tiiui<'U>'LnK  itacareur  in ob«rnrity,  witboutMidoWMeat 
iiiu~i  M  iilii'ti  )'.iiriiTjii;;i>,  it  b.iitBtniKKl^l  ■*i>>>'i*iiiK  b;  Mow  doKTwa,  until  It  baa 
>!•  ].—  t  '..lI  fiili^itofibmiorefuTondHiHtiirs.     It  ii  but  due  to  lU  pi 
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obelisk  may  rise  to  mark  his  resting  place,  but  he  will  live  in  the  uifootionsof  this 
people,  and  the  children  of  parents  yet  unboni  will  bring  the  oflering  of  their  tender 
hearts,  lay  tlieni  on  a  common  pile,  and  thus  rear  a  monument  to  his  memory  more 
enduring  than  brass  and  mo^e  solid  than  marble,  for  he  is  and  has  been  the  friend 
of  Southern  e<lucatiou. 

AH  honor  to  President  Thornton.  He  blends  in  beautiful  harmony  the  double 
characters  of  a  teacher  of  youth  and  a  disciple  of  ChriHt.  In  the  Hchoolroom  he  has 
langht  your  children  how  to  live,  and  in  the  sacred  desk  he  has  taught  them  li<»w  to 
die.  May  the  evening  of  his  days  be  gilded  with  a  little  of  that  resplendent  glory 
'whifh  awaits  him  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  tlie  Senator's  tribute  were  moved  by  a 
previsiou  of  coming  fate.  That  was  the  last  commeuceuient  the  vener- 
sible  and  honored  doctor  ever  saw.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1860,  he 
))asHed  away,  being  then  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  A  sketch 
of  his  life  will  be  found  as  an  addendum  to  the  chapter  on  Centenary 
Ckillege. 

When  Dr.  Thornton  died,  Professor  Pugh  became  president  of  the 
college,  but  held  the  office  only  during  a  few  months.  In  the  Decem- 
ber following  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Cen- 
tenary College.    Prof.  II.  W.  Pierce  succeeded  him  as  president. 

After  the  interruption  of  the  civil  war,  the  college  was  reopened. 
lu  1860,  liev.  Harvey  W.  Johnson  was  elected  president.  This  gentle- 
man was,  in  18(57,  called  to  the  presidency  of  Whitworth  College  (cj.  v.), 
and  in  1868  was  succeeded  at  Madison  bv  liev.  W.  L.  O.  Hunnicutt. 
At  this  time,  C.  B.  CJalloway,  now  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church 
SoutI),  was  a  professor  there. 

In  the  year  1870,  President  Hunnicutt  was  succeedetl  by  Kev.  »I.  M. 
Pagh.  In  1872  the  institution  ceased  to  exist,  perishing  for  want  of 
endowment  and  patronage.  The  buildings  still  stand.  I»y  the  trims 
of  the  charter  they  are  i>roj)erty  of  the  State.  They  are  used  for 
oommon-sch(K)l  purposes. 

OAKLAND    COLLKCfE. 

Oakland  Colli'^o  wan  located  in  C'laihorno  County.  ^iT)  iiiilos  north  nt*  the  city  of 
Natcbe/,  and  r>  niih'M  cant  of  tlu'  Missi8><i]){>i  Hivcr.  Kodney  i»  tho  ncaront  landing. 
Bmitisburg,  3  iniU's  iKirth,  ih  the  Hpot  whero  (ieiioral  (Irant  <ToH»se<l  the  rivt-r  and 
gmined  poftHc»«8ion  of  the  rear  of  thi*  city  of  VickHhur^.  and  soon  that  city  fell.  <  >ak- 
laod  is  situated  in  a  n'jj^ion  of  country  rendored  interestiii;;  from  many  reminiscences 
of  early  tiincH.  Hero  waH  the  scene  of  sonio  diarat'teristie  incidents  in  the  life  of  (ten. 
Andrew  Jackson.  A  few  miles  from  the  iollej^e  was  the  residen<*e  of  Itlennerhiism'tt. 
Ilvre  was  the  |dace  of  tlie  capture  of  Aart>n  Huit.  In  this  vicinity  was  the  jilanta- 
tioD  of  the  amiahle,  jiatriotic,  and  lamentt'd  (ien.  /achary  Taylor.  This  region  also 
derives  much  interest  from  the  visits  and  lahors  of  some  of  the  earlio-st  pioneers  of 
Presbyterian  ism  in  tlie  SouthtvcHt.  Kickhow  and  Smiley  and  Montpmiery  *  *  * 
bore  cauio  \Nhen  the  dew  of  their  youth  wiis  upon  them  and  laid  tlie  foundation  of 
onr  [I*re!8byt«*rian )  churches.  Here  visited  and  preached  S<'hennerhorn.  an<l  S.  J. 
Mills,  and  Lamed,  and  Mullen,  and  many  others  whos(«  ]iraiM«  is  iu  our  [Preshyto- 
rian]  Southern  /ion.  i'he  i'«"centric  I.oren/o  l)ow  here  rode  his  mule  and  blew  his 
horn,  and  attract4*d  crowds  of  tin*  first  settler^.  ]»reachin^  on  house  tops  and  hay- 
stacks, resemldin^  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  once  marshaled  all  Kuro]>e  un<ler  thv  Cm- 
■Adores  banner. ' 

Mteniiuisceuces.  Sketches  and  AihlresHt^s,  Kev. .).  K.  llutchinsiin.  1>C>2. 
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ic  origin  of  Oakland  College  may  be  trat-ed  to  Rev.  l>r.  Jt<ri>tiiiiib 
iib<>rlaiii. 

rt'iiiiali  Ctiumberlaiiiwaa  born  in  Gettysburg,  Ta.,  in  ttte  year  I'O.'i, 
ioiiH  Presbyterian  |iarent8.  At  an  early  nf-n  he  entered  UiekinMiri 
ige,  ;it  Carlisle,  and  received  from  that  institiitiuii  bin  degree  nf 
lelorufArtt).  Here  be  Is  supposed  to  havi'  e^peiicnrtxl  tbiit  rbaiige 
•h  ImI  to  bis  dudii-ation  of  bimsetf  to  tbe  ministry.  lit-  pnrKtinl  bia 
logical  studies  at  tbe  seminary  at  Princi-I»ii,  wlicit^  he  griulaut«(l 
IV  spring  of  1817.     He  was  licensed  to  preauli  by  tlie  Presbytery  of 

Brunswick,  and  iiccepted  a  eommisBioD  from  tlie  (.iviieral  Asmid- 
i  Board  of  DnmcHtic  Missions  fn  1817.  4'liiiosing  tbe  Southvestaa 
ield  of  bis  lalxir,  lie  proceeded,  early  in  l-ilS.  to  Mobile,  wbere,  it 
id,  no  Protestant  minister  bad  ever  befori'  prcarlu'd.  In  the  aam- 
of  1818  Ik-  returned  to  his  native  State,  having  in'cepted  a  call  to 
dturcli  in  Bedford,  where  he  also  conducted  xm  auudeuiy.  In  1822, 
le  early  age  of  L'T,  be  was  elected  presidt'iit  <>!'  Center  College,  and 
>ve<l  to  Danville.  Ky.  In  December,  l&'2i',,  he  assumed  the  presi- 
y  of  the  College  of  Louisiana,  at  Jacbson.  bnt  the  uttompt  was 
e  to  lay  unaee«>iitable  restrictions  on  him  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
sterial  fnnetioiis,  and  in  the  spring  of  ISiiO  ht>  resigned.  He  tbeo 
>te<l  liimself.  for  a  short  time,  to  teaobing  pnpils  in  a  pnvitt«  acad- 

erttahlislie«I  liy  himself. 

lliin  perioil  II  wan  ih.it  he  wna  loil  to  reflect  upon  llii  lm|Hirtaiii.-ii  and  |)rftettc*- 
'  i>r  Fatal>li--liiiif;  ;l  irille^H  wliicli  Rboiitil  b<)  uiidi  r  ttm  oaro  anil  AniwrvLsini)  of 
'res  by  ti' rim  I  {'htircL.  Ttie  priuiary  niotiTt-  tliBt  diint'il  hiiu  to  the  AraOtlBf 
>■  |>rnj'-<  t  "  •■i"  IliF  1iii|«  Ihnt,  oiiiild  the  opportiiuii  >  nT  DbtuiDiug  uii  iulei|aM^ 
.ti..n  I*  Inrm-lu'.l  ii[«n  their  own  noil,  many  |iiou»  youth  in  the  Soiithwitf 
it  l>r  iiii]iir<'<1  til  nvml  theinw-lTeH  of  it,  anil  tLon  a  ontivo  miniatry  bv  proridad 
iiH  ilentitiit'  ati.t  iii-j,'le<  led  lielil.  At  tbal  time  nu  collcgn  comiueiicBiiiiKit  bad 
Im.i'ii  bi-lil.  iKit  )i:i<l  A  Mnt;l«  Hchiilur  ever  been  gruilimtMl.  noathwMt  of  Tmumv- 

■  ;  h.v\  -.i  .111^1.'  ..111.  ..i.'d  n:>iive<>r  MiHiHi|>pi  e>-.-r.'iii..ri><l  tlio  mmintry.  [Nnr 
[li.n-  Tti>-ii ;  ^i  '■iimli'  riilleuB  prepare)]  to  kItu  i>  rrg^iilar  colli-^iaie  fidaaatlati 
II  III.  M.iio  III'  l.iiiii^iutiii.MiwiiMiiipi,  and  the  r<-TTlt<>ry<'l\\rkunKiut — conUlB- 
(...[I  iljiL.ti  ^.1  tliat  tun.  of  ni..ro  lliaD  ani.imO  m.uU,  iiii.l  u  irtt.t  iif  coiiDtr;  «r 
thrill   ir..i"i  -.|ii:ii.-   iiiilea,  .'niliiacinK  the  gronini;  •  Irj  ..f  Vi'w  <>rli'»n»,  (wd 

I  :ii.-.  Mil):  ,  -..  I  .  ..|>al>1e<>riinBti>ining  ii  vaxt  |>.>|>>ilt<1i.ili.  Citortf  Ii»d  IWM 
!■>  I'li-  l.i;.-liiiri  .  ,pi'  l.iiin-i^ina.  with  priucel>  liiii'i»lii> ,  t.i  .'iiablish  enTsral 

II  ..i,~..i  ]...-<.:,.^.  ..II  .>r  M'tiii'h  hud  virtually  faUu*!.  In  tliii  i*VMv  of  MlMb- 
.\..ri...ii-   iii.l   '...[,   IIIU.I..   t'..r  nearly  thirty  yriin  '     *     uad  yet  not  oo* 

..I  ,1.:  -.1  I-  kv..n     1.    Im'...  l.e.-ti  i,'i'Bil"ot''<l-     The  religion* eommiiuiiy had dqo* 

'    I  w,  ..  r.  ...  .  .  .  .,  n.  .1  111',  j.l.ii.  |.>  the  c.iii«i.ierati.in  ■•(  the  PreebytArjr  «r 

-11.  ■    .i;  liel.l  II.  111.- t.iwi,  ..f  lluton  Ki.ni;.',  1.1...  in  April,  18M. 

■  -    .1     ;■   ■    >;■   I  ■         .■!       .\  .  .iiiiiiilllee  iviw  iicfiircliuBly  ei'lioiultil,  who,  »B«r 

[,    .  1.     ..T--!-.   .: tiiiii.'d  ibrnnnh  neveral  innntbn,  called  n  nieetlag  of 

.-  r,.'.-         . .!  ..  .1,.  I,    .1   I'-ili.  I  (  liiir.  Ii.  :;  mil.-  Ii.piii  tlie  •.iiliMi.iuent  locatloD  of 

;l..-   ,..i.-!...  ..■    I   .-1   l:rii,.ti   li..nue.  Ki.-t   I-Vli.ii.n:.,  an.)  W.-et   l->lki«i».  1b 

■■■u..  II.. I  i:.  '.,      i,»ti.-..f  <  biii...t.i...  .\inif.  \Vilkin.~on.  Adamt^.  .loffarMS, 
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Warren^  Hindn,  and  Madison,  in  Missiaeippi,  and  continued  six  days     The  following 
Tvyolniion  was  presented  by  Rev.  Bei^amin  Chase,  chairman  of  the  committee: 

Retolced,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  and  endow  an  institution  of  learning 
within  our  1>ound8  which  when  complete  shall  embrace  the  nsnal  branches  of 
science  and  literature  tanght  in  the  colleges  of  our  country,  together  with  a  pre« 
l^aratory  English  and  grammar  Hchool  and  theological  ]>rofes8or8hip  or  seminary. 

This  resolution  wa8  sustained  by  gentlemen  fh>m  every  ]>art  of  the  country  repre- 
sented in  the  meeting,  and  afU'r  considering  it  for  three  days  it  was  unanimously 
adf^ted.     A  subscription  was  immediately  opened  to  supply  the  requisite  funds. 
Twelve  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  for  the  purchase  of  a  sit«  and  the  erection 
of  nec(*esary  buildings.    Committees  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitutiou,  to 
^'iew  the  various  locations  which  had  been  spoken  of,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
^XTsngemeuts  for  opening  the  school. 

The  l*resbytery  of  Mississippi,  embracing  at  that  time  all  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
Wn  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  received  the  proposed  seminary  under 
its  care,  adopted  a  constitution,  ap])ointed  a  board  of  trustees  and  the  president  of 
^he  college,  and  lixed  the  location  within  3  miles  of  Hethel  Church,  in  Claiborne 
County,  Miss.  The  rt*ason  why  the  college  was  located  in  so  retired  a  spot  was  this: 
At  that  time  no  town  or  city  in  the  Southwest  was  deemed  sufficiently  healthy  or 
tnfficiently  moral  to  be  the  seat  of  a  college. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  school  opened  with  thret^  pupils  ("as  a  mere  grammar 
lebooly*'  says  l)r.  Chamberlain')  who  had  acconipauiod  the  president,  the  Kov.  Jere- 
miah Chamberlain,  1).  1).,  from  Jackson,  La.,  when;  lie  had  been  presiding  for  some 
time  over  the  College  of  Louisiana.  On  the  2d  of  July,  183<),  the  first  clearing  was 
begun  on  the  magnificent  Oak  Ridge,  now  occupied  by  the  college  buildings. 

l)r,  Chaiiiberlaiii'K  own  ''sturdy  arm''  felleil  the  first  tree. 

At  the  end  of  the  session,  March  28,  the  school  consisted  of  65  pupils.  The  two 
more  advanceil  formed  asophoinort*  class,  and  there  were  live  in  the  freshman  class; 
the  remainder  were  in  the  English  and  classical  schools.  The  president  instnicted 
the  two  college  classes  and  the  classical  school  in  the  languages,  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Chanil>erlain.  afterwanls  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
iji8tructc*d  the  elasses  in  mathematics  and  in  the  Knglisli  school.  In  the  winter  of 
1K31  a  charter  was  received  from  the  legislature  of  the  State.  In  this  charter  it  is 
designated  as  '*The  Institution  of  Learning,  under  the  care  of  the  Mississippi 
I^resbytery."  lu  IH'Xi  the  first  commenceinent  was  held,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Smiley, 
recent  vice-chanccll«»r  of  tin*  State  of  Mississippi,  was  the  iirst  graduate  of  Oak- 
land College.  Ilis  classmatt*,  William  Montgomery,  son  of  Hev.  William  Montgom- 
ery, one  of  our  oldest  [  PrcsltyterianJ  iiiiniHterH,  who  ex]>e<'ted  to  receive  his  degree 
At  the  same  time,  was  removed  by  death  about  thret^  weeks  lN*foro  the  c(munence- 
ment.  This  is  believtMl  to  be  the  first  commencement  [at  a  male  college]  south  of 
Tenness4'o,  and  .lodge  Smiley  is  the  first  nativ«»  Mississippi.-! n  who  n^ceived  the 
degree  of  A.  H.  in  Win  own  State  [in  fact,  the  first  man  t«»  receive  a  «legree  from  any 
institution  in  this  State]. 

The  leading  and  primary  olijoct  of  the  fonnders  of  Oakland  College  was  to  raise 
op  in  the  Southwest  a  nativf>  ininiHtry.  An  unknown  donor  rontrihnte<l  ^2.'>,<MtO  to 
rD4tow  a  theologieal  proloHorship.  In  IH'M  the  preHbytery  of  MissisHippi,  who  at 
that  time  contiolle<l  tin*  college,  elected  Kev.  Zehulon  Hutler,  \K  I).,  t«-mporary  pn^- 
feesor  until  a  permanent  arraiigem<-nt  could  be  made.  In  a  hho:t  time  the  Kev.  S. 
Ileach  .lones,  of  New  Jerwy,  was  elect<'d  profe8snr.  The  theological  professorship 
rontinued  until  the  year  l^^,  and  many  young  men,  not  merely  of  the  rresbyt^^rian, 
but  of  other  chuichcs.  entereil  the  ininiMtrv.- 


'  House  .Journal,  IMO.  p.  :Ji»1». 

•  Hemiiii^reiueH,  Ski'tche-*,  and  Addresiws;  lIutchinHoii.  pp.  21,  X<,  21-4. 
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tbe  year  1K30  the  college  was  transferred  tn  ttie  I'aro  iil'  tlie  t<ynod 
isnmippi;  under  tliin  mauagemeot  it  remaiiipil  until  1871. 

Governor  MnNutt,  Dr.  Ohamberlain  made  ii  ru|mrl  in   18411  in 
iiH-e  U>  Oakland  College  from  wbicli  these  o\tTiu;tH  aru  takuii : 
liKve  ^TiO  kcTBH  .if  laml  (given  by  Ur.  Robert  Coohrm.  nav  iWwimhI],  mxl  unb- 
i<>ur<  toftbovi-iflOO.OOO,  nenrona-half  ofwfaichlidni-  in  Uioform  ufapunnkavut 

Our  bniHinpi  iiro  :i  presideot'a  honae,  a  profSMal-'H  liuiiiie.  ii  ■tnwnr'rii  buii>e. 
n«ea  •uirage- for  li>il|;iii)[  Btudents,  calculated  t«  rontnin  from  aix  to  nlfbl 
iW  <'»'Ii.  Tbe  lint  Htory  of  a  main  bnilding,  100  by  Ik'>  l<-«t,  U  aoir  raiMd.  and 
>u»v  shall  lie  riuiahed  tbree  otoriea  high  ao  aooo  aa  riimlti  will  wnnrant  it. 
atl«ui)it«  liuri'  l>e)>Ti  made  to  procnro  a  library.  Alxiiit  1,IX)0  Tolninoa  Uavn 
niitTihiileil,  uii'l  alHjiit  11,500  for  phitoeophioal  a]>]<.iriit[ia.  Ationt  3,000  vol- 
In-lotiR  Iv  llie  literary  aorietie*  b«longiug  to  the  oolU-j,'*. 

name*  nf  thi>  roiinilpTa  of  the  college  are  too  duiiiitdiik  Ut  l>i'  »11  k'"*"  '<>  ' 
i.f  tbinkiiid.  T>iiy:irefromflto*20,000.  Notbiai;  lirui  1<t«>ii  recolved fraiutlifl 
irany]iiil>lirti'ti<l.  H>-Hide«tbBt>oardoftmatera,  wb;>  uei'elliei<riui--j|>ulurtgiiial 
UiitorH,  h)-vi'M]  of  whom  buve  givoQ  t5,000  and  np"  iirri,  1  will  iiit>iitioi>  n  fov 

<  who  hiivi'  givon  ^'>,iKN>aiid  apwarda,  viz,  Alvarez  I'inli,  Mr.  6te|ili0ii  Duocaa, 
ihu  Ker.  Dr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Joba  Roath,  Hr.  TboniHH  llemlenon,  Mr.  Al*z. 
■1KXII,  Mr.  KrunciH  Siirgct,  Hr.  Alexander  KoM,  MrK.  Priiictlla  M'fiill,  and* 
ther-.  TLon.-  wliri  Lave  nJveii  Bmiilier  aamB  bav,.,  (jenerully,  been  not  lew 
I  ill  pr.>|K>rti<>ri  to  thi'iriiieauB.  '  *  '  The  coll'- i:e  i^oD:*iata  of  nn  Euillab 
I.  :i  I  lu^lc;ll  -iliiiiil.  HTiil  c<illegi>  pro|ier.  In  the  c(iliei.'c!  we  hiive  a  tbeologlcal 
Mir-lilp,  wliK  h  t-  iiileii'led  to  biy  the  fuundation  oi'-.i  i  in'ologlriil  (wmlnary. 
youni;  tion  b:ive  ) ii  liceiineil  to  pt«acb  the  go«|>el  iti  the  ItiiptiBt  and  rivabj' 

<  li'iirUf-.  Viiiiiit'iiien  are  nowbere  pTVpsring  forllu'  RaptiKr,  Methoillat.  and 
ytiTJuii  I  iiiirchi-H.  I'he  great  inaaa,  howi-ver,  nre  I'ropariiig  for  pEaiiUn.  ]>liy- 
B.  anil  l.iHvi'i-.  Kv  r  aiiico  oar  coiumenceiiietit  in  l>Oli  we  have  »iiatilh>«>l. 
1> ,  Troll  I  luii  [.I  iw  rUv   imlii^eiit  young  men  aDniiiiily  foi   tlii'  varimtH  depart- 

..(  j.ro(fMiou,i1  lir.'. 

e{.-eiitloiitaii  \v\i->  miule  tlieniaguiflceut  donation  of  920,000  alladed 
v  I'residi-rit  I'liiiiiilH-rlain  was  Dr.  John  Ker,  son  of  the  Dr. 
n-li>i.tt'  Iil'*'  wa.-;  M'ltirud  in  a  previous  chapter.  Thitt  liberal  aod 
II-  --iinlti-il  -nil  ot  a  iiiible  Hire  would  never  consent  that  bis  name 
111  !..■  ill-.  l..-ii-<l  ii-  ilif  ;;eneruus  donor.  Sow,  however,  that  death 
■  iiili'Di]  ii  iiii]iosHit>le  to  offend  liiu  inode.sty,  it  han  been  deemed 

<  r  \\iM  lii>  ;:<'iii-['u.-iiy  Khonid  be  remembered.' 

take  ii|'  ai.Mii>  I  III-  narrative  of  ProfeNKor  I]nt4'hinson,of  date  18{Q: 

I  -iL  ..;    ■  .  ir  ;.    I  '■■'  ■i.ilii.-  ynlh,  a 


n<-Kv.  1.11 
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d«it  and  profasson,  two  handsome  hallt  for  the  liteniy  sooietiee,  with  lihnuiee 
ttleched ;  a  college  library  of  upward  of  4,000  volomes ;  a  philoeophical,  ohemioal| 
Md  astronomical  apparatus,  which  cost  nearly  $4,000;  a  main  college  of  brick,  112 
hy  GO  feet,  containing  a  college  chapel,  prayer  hall,  leetnre  rooms,  and  other  requi- 
site accommodations.  The  institution  has  never  received  any  aid  Arora  the  State  or 
(■Mieral  Government.  Its  ftinds  have  been  provided  entirely  from  private  liberality. 
And  these  funds  would  now  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  college  were  it  not  for  some 
unfortunate  iuvestments  a  few  years  since  in  the  banks  of  the  State.* 

On  tho  5th  of  September^  1851,  Dr.  Ohamberlain  was  stabbed  and 
ftlain  by  a  resident  of  the  vicinity.  He  died  in  the  flfby-seventh  year  of 
bis  age.  On  the  18th  of  December  following  the  Bey.  Joseph  B. 
Btratton,  now  of  Natcbezi  delivered  at  the  college  a  discourse  on  his 
life  and  character,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

That  his  character  was  no  ordinary  one  the  history  of  his  achievements  suffi- 
ciently indicates.  His  intellectual  endowments  and  acquirements,  without  being 
Williant  or  profound,  were  such  as  (|ualified  him  to  be  a  ready  and  clear-sighted 
•tndent,  and  an  able  and  perspicuous  instructor.  His  life  was  too  crowded  with 
extraneous  duties  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  to  seek  the  scholastic  eminence 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  easily  accessible  ta  him.  It  was  rather  as  the 
■lan  of  practical  energy,  of  high-toned  loyalty  to  principle,  of  nelf  possesHcd  sobriety, 
of  forethought  and  foresightedness,  of  fertility  of  invention  and  aptness  in  esecu- 
tioQ,  of  firmness  tempered  by  suavity,  of  strict  uprightness  and  disinterested 
drvotion  to  whatever  his  heart  and  conscience  approved ;  it  is  rather  as  the  paternal 
counselor,  the  warm-hearted  fHend,  the  cheerful  companion,  the  sincere  and  simple 
preacher  with  the  clear  doctrine  of  Scripture  ever  on  his  lip,  and  the  tear  of 
emotion  often  in  his  eye,  as  the  comforter  in  sorrow,  and  the  helping  bmther  to  all 
who  asked  his  sympathy  or  his  aid — it  is  in  such  characters  as  these  that  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain won  distiuotitm,  and  merited  all  ho  won. 

To  resume  again  the  broken  thread  of  Professor  Iliitchinson^s  narra- 
tive,  as  of  the  date  1852 : 

Although  President  Chamberlain  thuM  fell,  ho  cruelly,  so  Mud<ienly,  yet  Oalcland 
College  did  not  fall  with  him.  It  still  liven,  and  hIisU  live,  a  monument  of  his 
fame,  and  a  blessing  to  the  present  and  future  generations.  And  as  it  in  the  ordain- 
BMUt  of  Heaven  that  martyr  blood  becomes  precious  se«'d  whence  spring  undying 
tmth,  we  doubt  not  that  the  great  principle  in  this  iuHtanee,  as  in  otherH,  will  be 
Ailly  developed.  \o  sooner  ^as  Oakland's  chief  founder  and  first  president  cut 
down  than  the  true  and  firm  friendH  of  the  institution  began  to  rally.  Precisely 
oaeyear  has  elapsetl  ninre  the  Had  event  occurred,  and  in  thcit  year  much  has  been 
dime  to  place  the  college  u]x>n  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  Upward  of  f60,000 
haa  been  contribute<l  to  pay  itn  debts  and  meet  ItH  more  immediate  wantn.  The 
name  of  its  firHt  president  is  to  be  periM'tuateil  by  the  investment  of  a  i>ermanent 
fund,  to  be  calleil  the  '*  Chamberlain  Fund,''  the  interest  of  which  is  to  pay  the  sal- 
ary of  his  suc(;(*8sor.  OvertnreH  have  1>een  maile  ftoux  a  diKtant  Mmrce  to  found  a 
professorship  of  natural  seienee,  and  from  vari«His  other  sources  are  cheering  indi- 
eations  that  thin  infant  S4*at  of  learning,  which  has  Htrnggled  so  long  and  done  so 
much,  will  yet  become  the  glory  of  the  South  and  a  rich  blessing  to  the  future 
gOBt*rationH. 

The  pres«'nt  faculty  an*:  Knv.  K.  L.  Stanton,  1>.  U.,  president  and  professor  of 
moral  scienn's;  Kev. .).  K.  Hutchinson,  D.  !>.,  profeHSttr  of  Latin*  <tn*ek,  and  Hebrew 
langimges;  T.  Newton  Wilmm,  A.  M.,  pnifeHHor  of  mathematics;  W.  I^^  Roy  Hroun, 
A.  M.,  profet*Mor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  H.  B.  rnderhill,  A.  M.,  prin- 
oipal  of  the  pn-panitory  department;  .lames  Collier,  os(|.,  stewanl.  ■ 

*  Heminincences,  Hutchinson,  p.  21.  Mbid.,  p.  37. 
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• 

President  StantoD,  who  was  still  living  in  1883,  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  rare  mental  acumen  and  vigor.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  from  whose 
Eeminiscences  such  liberal  quotation  has  been  made,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  among  the  professors.  He  was  called  from  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  in  Vicksburg,  in  1842,  to  the  chair  of  ancient 
languages,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  1854.  His  natural 
capacities  were  good,  his  scholarship  respectable,  and  in  his  earlier 
years  he  was  regarded  as  a  preacher  of  unusual  power. 

President  Stanton  was  succeeded  by  the  Eev.  James  Purviance,  D,D., 
who  combined  with  an  almost  chivalric  nobleness  of  character  a  sound 
common  sense  and  a  well-cultivated  intellect.  His  influence  upon  the 
students  was  peculiarly  happy. 

From  an  old  catalogue  of  1855-56  the  following  data  are  gleaned: 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  James  Parviance,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
losophy,  etc. 

Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Doremus,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and 
literiitnre. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Moore,  A.  M.,  professor  of  natural  science. 

Robert  Patterson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examined  in  Caasar's  Commen- 
taries (four  books),  Sallust,  Virgil,  ^neid  (four  books),  Greek  reader,  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  (three  books),  or  an  equal  amount  in  other  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  also 
in  Bullion's,  Crosby's,  Andrews's,  and  Stoddard's,  or  Adams's  grammars  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  respectively ;  in  Davies'  elementary  algebra,  and  three  books 
of  Legendre's  geometry,  and  in  the  usual  elementary  studies  of  the  preparatory 
course. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  classes  are  examined^in  the  previous  studies 
of  the  college  course. 

PREPARATORY   DEPARTMENT. 

The  preparatory  department  nupplies  all  the  unual  elementary  instruction  in  two 
divisions,  P^nglish  and  classical ;  and  also  furnishes  such  higher  branches  as  students 
wishing  to  pursue  only  a  scientific  course  may  require. 

•  STUDIES   AND   TEXT-BOOKS, 

English  grammar  (Bullion),  geography  (Mitchell),  composition,  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics  of  the  scientific  course  (Davies),  rhet- 
oric (Jamicson),  and  declamation.  Bullion's  Latin  lessons,  grammar,  and  reader; 
Cjusar  (Bullion),  Sallust  (Butler  and  Stnrgus),  Cicero's  Orations,  Virgil,  Greek  reader 
(Bullion),  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Owen). 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

The  Belles-Lettres  Society  and  the  Adelphic  Institute  have  elegant  and  commo- 
dious halls,  and  furnish  in  their  exercises  and  emulations  valuable  aid  to  intellectual 
improvement. 

THE   SOCIETY  OF   INQUIRY. 

This  society  by  its  exercises  and  investigations,  conducted  by  the  students  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  president  of  the  college,  gives  much  interest  to  the 
"monthly  concert ['  and  affords  great  incentives  to  moral  improvement. 
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CAHINKT. 


U  U  ft  source  of  high  gratifiomtion  to  be  ftble  to  announce  that  the  extenaive  and 
valuable  cabinet  of  uiinerala,  foaails,  speoimens  of  natural  hiHtory,  and  curioBities, 
preaented  to  the  college  by  the  Rev.  B.  Chase,  of  Natchez,  will  aoon  be  arranged  in 
the  room  appropriated  to  its  use. 


▲PPABATUS  AND  UBRARY. 

The  facilities  afforded  for  study  and  illustratiou  iu  the  department  of  natural 
•riont-e  are  Huch  as  to  give  the  highest  cnoourugcment  to  students  therein. 

Tbo  library  of  the  college,  like  all  libraries,  needs  additions;  yet  many  rare  and 
Tslsable  lK>oks  make  it  respeotable. 

COUBSB  OF  STUDIES. 

KRB8IIMAN  CLASS. 

Virgil;  Latin  composition  (Arnold);  Roman  antiquities. 

Horace's  Odes  (Lincoln);  prosody. 

Xenophon*s  Cyropedia  (Owen);  (ireek  comiHwition  (Arnold). 

Homer's  Iliad,  begun  (Owen). 

Algebra  (navies'  Bourdon). 

Geometry,  six  books  (Legendre). 

SOPIIOMORK   CLASS. 

Rhetoric  (Jamieson);  history;  Jewish  antiquities. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Horace  (Lincoln);  Livy  (Lincoln);  Homer*s  Ilia<l  (Owen). 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia  ^Roliliins) ;  Grecian  antiquities;  Greek  compoNition. 

Botany  (Darby  and  Gray). 

Geometry  eumpl«*te«l;  trigonometrx ,  plane  and  splierioul  (Davies). 

Mensuration;  surveying  and  navigation  (Davies). 

Jl'NlUK   CLASS. 

Rhetoric  (Blair);  logic  (He«lge);  natural  theology  (Paley). 

Kvidences  of  Christianity  (Ab'xander). 

Tacitus  (Tyler) ;  Latin  comedy;  Thucydides  (Owen). 

(Edypus  Tyrannus  (CroMl>y);  or  Antigone  (Woolitey;. 

Natural  philosophy  (Olmsted). 

Mechanics  (Olmnted);  astronomy  (Olmsted). 

Conic  sections  (Bridge). 

HKNIOR  ClJiSS. 

Cirero  (de  OtHciis,  etc.);  I>em«»Hth«Mi<»s  <iii  tli«'  Crown  (rhamplin). 

Greek  tragedy  (optional). 

Mental  phi IfMophy  (rphoiii);  moral  philoHOphy  (Alexander). 

lH»liti«'al  rronoinv  (  Wa viand  or  Sav  i. 

Astronomy,  conrliided  ((>liiiste«l);  inorganic  chomiHtry  (.Silliiuan). 

(fifoiojiy  (h'Ctnn*M);  organic  <-hemiHtry  (h»<:tun»H). 

Analytical  ^iMmu'try  (LoomiM). 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  (Loomis). 

PreBideiit  Purviancc  was  Rucc^ecNled  by  the  Uev.  William  L.Broekeii- 
ridge,  who  ussumod  tbo  oflice  in  ISti^K  He  broagbt  witb  him  a  reputa- 
tioR  for  iiersoiial  force,  pulpit  i>ower,  and  eruditiou  which  was  almost 
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iial.    TIk!  troubles  iiicideutto  tbe  war,  whif;fa  so  soou  folloved  ftai' 
■Miuii,  uiiulu  bin  term  of  service  a  short  and,  to  u  great  ezteDt-v  * 
eK8  one. 
e  lii&t  jiresideiit  waa  the  Bev.  Joseph  OaMu,  D.  D.    He  warn  call^ML 

tbe  war  <rea-s«d,  Ni  preside  over  the  inBtitution  when  itmu  almiv^ 
lUttv  of  dixsuliitiaii.  Though  yoang  in  years,  be  vu  sud  to  Kx 
•I'  tlie  rijiest  Hcliolars  of  his  day.    His  career  was  cnt  short  by  mMt 

death,  ami  at  his  decease,  the  doors  of  Oakland  Oolite  wox*^ 
ally  closetl. 

e  tx>)Iei;e  reuiuiiied  a  syoodical  inatitntiou  hilijI  tbe  year  lisTi*- 
I,  in  cotiHcquvDiru  of  tbe  failure  of  its  resonroes  tbruugb  Ilie  dis»»' 
( vSmx  of  tlie  recvDt  war  and  niider  the  overwhL^linitit;  pressure  of 

the  synod  resolved  to  sell  the  college  bnilditf;^  to  tbe  State  of 
isslppt  for  tbe  purpose  of  founding  the  Alooni  IJiiivemty  forool- 
yuniii;;  nieu.  Tbe  fuuds  of  all  sorts  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
txH,  ufU-r  tlie  (tuyment  of  all' the  debts  of  the  iustituiion,  were 
eyed  by  Hyuwl  lo  tbe  I'resbytery  of  Mississippi  in  1876,  optni  oon> 
11 1  bat  the  I  'rvitby  tery  should  establish  at  some  eligible  point  witbiu 
jiiihIh  1(11  "inntitution  of  liberal  Christian  learning."  The  gift  was 
>t<tl,  itiJil  ill  pursuance  of  the  terms  upou  which  it  was  made,  a 
er  was  obtuiued  lor  tbe  0 bam ber lain- Uuut  Aeademy. 


Chapter  V. 


CHAMBERLAIN-HUNT  ACADBlfY  AND  FRANKLIN  ACADEMY. 

GHAHBSRLAIN-HT7NT  AOADEMY. 

Port  OibBon  waa  selected  as  the  seat  of  this  institatioii.  UDder 
form  the  enterprise  inangurated  torty-seven  years  before  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Mississippi  returned  to  its  care;  and  in  this  second  stage 
^Y  its  history  is  giving  evidence  of  a  vitality  which  promises  to  realize 
H  party  if  not  completely,  all  the  ends  projected  by  the  founders  of 
^^^land  (3ollege.^ 

There  was  considerable  competition  among  the  towns  of  the  State  to 
iecnre  for  themselves  the  location  of  the  new  school.  Port  Gibson,  a 
pretty  snd  historic  town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants  (now  situated  on 
the  Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Railroad),  offered  the  greatest 
Indaeements,  and  was  accordingly  chosen  to  l>e  the  site. 
*  In  the  year  1877  the  new  institution  was  chartered  by  the  legisla- 
tore  under  the  name  of  Chamberlain-Hunt,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain, and  of  one  of  the  most  generous  and  zealous  of  the  founders  of 
Dakland  College.  This  was  David  Hunt,  a  planter  and  a  native  of  New 
lersey.  **A  man  farseeing,  sagacious,  thrifty,  and  successful,  and  so 
lowered  with  the  Midas  touch,  that  with  him  all  things  prospered. 
Oakland  was  his  foster  child,  and  without  stint  he  lavished  on  her  of 
liis  great  wealth.  Coming  from  her  commencements,  he  was  wont  to 
lay, as  he  returned  to  his  home,  12  miles  distant,  ^Oakland  shall  not  be 
ft  fUlure.'  He  esteeuied  her  his  investments;  and  her  graduates,  the 
proceeds,  the  dividends  of  his  favorite  stock.  Save  John  McDonough 
ftod  Judah  Touro,  in  his  generation  he  doubtless  gave  more  to  educa- 
ten  and  to  humane  and  philanthropic  institutions  than  any  man  in  the 
Soathwest.*'"^ 

The  first  session  of  Chamberlain- Hunt  Academy  was  that  of  1879. 
Fbe  buildings  art**  mainly  brick;  large,  commodious,  well  ventilated, 
ftnd  in  good  repair.  The  study  hall  and  recitation  room  are  supplied 
with  )mtent  furniture.  A  library  room,  irontiuning  about  2,000  volumes, 
is  open  to  the  students  at  all  hours.    The  endowment  is  about  $40,000. 

QRADUATION. 

When  a  pupil  has  suceessfally  completed  seven  of  the  eleven  schools, 
ilways  including  Latin  and  mathematics,  he  will  be  awarded  a  diploma, 
with  the  title  of  gra<luate. 

Expenses  per  yeiir,  for  day  scholars,  are  $25;  for  boarders,  $155. 


'  MiiiiiteH  of  Miuissippi  Presbytery,  1882-^,  pp.  40-42. 

'Dr.  Markham.  in  tbe  Southern  Preabyterian,  of  July  19,  1SS8. 
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COUK8B   OP   UTITDY. 

c  wliolv  ctmrsti  is  divided  into  tbc  t'lt^veii  )u;b<iolH  followtug:  Bng- 
lauguag*.-,  matbvmatics,  biatory,  KiigliKli  literatiii-o,  natural  Hci- 
.,  Latiti,  (ireek,  German,  French,  bookkeeping  and  Bible  hlatory. 

TBIT-BOOKB   I'SED. 

PRKPAtUTOSr   DII'AUTMKKT. 

nillilatca  fur  odmiHsioii  to  tbls  de|wrtninit  miint  rooil  wnU  In  tlis  tblrd  bovk  of 

'  till)  pupuliir  roailers,  unil  ba  ablu  to  Mitvn  •'.Kam]iloa  iinilnr  Ihn  fi>DT  liiiMla- 

InileHorarilliiiietir.] 

iitou'H  Speller  (iLr  Wonl  Frimor  and  t>i.>  Wuril  Kuok),  l.ipptti'^oU'ft  BMMlen, 

d's  ArithtiiPtir,  S»  iiilon's  Itlitory  of  ll>.<  ITiiIUmI  tiUtM,  Montvttb'n  Prinvr 

tpb>,  Mciutulth'ii  Mituiiiil,  Uutler'a  Gnglinli  tirauiiuur. 

ACAIIRMIC    I>1IMI11>1KKT. 

(t»S.-\VeBllak.-H  a.i'K)  ITactice  Words,  WrliaturB  ni)(li  Xchool  DIrtloiiMy. 
«ry.  — Harms  11  )li»iory  of  Ihe  roited  Stiit™.  Swiiilon  b  Oiitl!n«i. 
k.ndfiric.  — Suafonl'!!  IliglKT  Aritbmctir,  Untici'   ClaiiirnUirir  Al^bra,   Kay'a 
r  Al^-'lirit,  llriMikii'  I  M-nin.-try,  Wentwoplh'ii  (looiui-tty,  Kay'«  'rrljconomMry  attil 

».  — SiNiiir-  I'niidjii!!,  ItiiiKhani'sUramBiai',  Ciriuir,  ChaMi'N  VIti(II  Mid  Ci<ieni'a 

Oratiiiu-.  <^il<l>'r^lr.'vi'*a  (irdiuiiiHr  and  Kixrc-lM  hinih. 

J:.~lluikiii--'M  t  oiirM'.  »iib  X>-iiopbon'B  Aoabwiii  »ud  M«muMbill». 

I.  A.  -Ki*i<'l-'xr.iHr;:i:iiHi;raiiimar,  witbii»t(->iaiidorij|;ii)ul  i«it-rci»M;  KMteh** 

liral  l;<-a<t<r:  >.']■-<  1>..ti»  from  MoHi-re aiiil  Ka'-iii*'. 

H«ii.— Wliltiit'>'->  ilri'l' lirimmiir;  Orlniiii's  Kiii<li>r- nnd  IlMiuiiiimheit,  oUlaJ 

II.  taiitlt-rSmi'.s.'o;   Wliilnoy's  Krsiler. 
iral  •■leiiii.'  >l.>i>le  -  l'liy»iiiliigy,  I'byalos.  C'liPiiii-itry,  and  AalroniMiiy  ;  Mann'i 

li>A.  — Ki'i'd   :irii1    K- llri|:i^M  (imdod  I..«s8una;   Heed  and   Ki-Uogg'a  litmanam  In 

r  Ki.-li-li;   ll:irl-  Kl..  t-.rir. 


I.  (W;iMbiiif;(on  and  L«i'  ITDivQraily,  Virginia),  ptin- 
.'oIK-u.'.  Kintiicky);  J.  M.  AUuii,  A.  II.  (WuhingtoB 
:  K.  If.  l.>-ybiirn,  A.  B.  (WiutlilDgUiu  and  Lm  LTdI- 
aii.kiinMnictor  Ml  )lil>le  liiatory,  I-rinoalon,  N.  J.). 
4  JM  abiiiit  VM  jHT  atiiiiiiii,  ijaite  a  number 


NKI.IN    ACAIIKMV. 

'  i.-  otK- of  tilt' most  tiolrwortliy  BCboolsin 
;ijii-rf<l  iusiitiitioii  in  ISi'l,  it  bascnjoyed 
<\\.  siVfHty  years,  ll  «-;is  toaiided  almost 
y  twiTiiy  f(nir  yi-iirs  tlie  tirst  froe  school  of 
liiD.'iit  ill  itic  Statr,  Its  I'liaitvr  members 
<  l.ifcli,  Diiviii  KiiK'itiil,  lijiliKxi  Lincecnm, 
an  y,  'I'hi.iaa.s  Tuwnseii.l,  Siliis  McBee,  ftod 
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It  is,  and  was  in  its  origin,  one  of  the  sixteenth-section  schcmls. 
Under  its  charter  the  hinds  of  the  section  set  apart  for  its  support 
were  plotted  into  streets  and  lots.  The  lots  were  leased  for  terms  of 
ninety-nine  years,  and  constitute  now,  at  the  least,  two-thirds  of  the 
city  of  Columbus. 

At  that  time  the  county  of  Monroe,  formed  of  such  x>ortion  of  the 
Chickasaw  Cession  of  1816  as  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  Mississippi, 
wa8  isolated  from  the  residue  of  the  State  by  intervening  lands  of  the 
Choctaws. 

However,  that  region  was  comparatively  accessible  fh)m  the  fact  that 
General  Jackson,  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  had  penetrated  it, 
and  opened  the  road  known  as  the  ^^  Military  Boad."  When,  therefore,  a 
United  States  land  office  was  opened  at  Columbus  it,  and  the  excellence 
of  that  newly  licquired  territory,  attracted  a  rapid  influx  of  i)opulation. 
The  country  was  quickly  settled  and  the  town  grew  rapidly  in  size  and 
consequence. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  was  the  establishment  of  the  Franklin 
Academy,  which  developed  at  a  very  early  day  into  a  first-class  school. 
The  town  itself  sprang  into  notice  as  an  education<il  center.  It  attracted 
a  class  of  citizens  more  like  those  of  tl>e  long-settled  communities  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  than  were  the  settlers  of  any  other  locality 
in  the  State  except  those  of  Natchez  and  its  vicinity.  This  standard 
of  citizenship  and  of  educational  culture  has  been  steadily  maintained. 

The  academy  was  organized  and  established  under  its  charter,  as 
already  stated,  in  1821.  The  fund  arising  from  the  leases  of  the  six- 
teenth section  steadily  increased  from  that  time  until  1837,  when  it 
reache<l  its  maximum,  near  $8,000  per  annum.  During  this  period  the 
academy  was  the  most  i>romiiient  school  of  that  country.  It  was  finely 
located  on  ain])le  grounds;  h<id  distinct  male  and  female  departments, 
with  substantial  brick  buildings  for  each,  and  was  equipi)ed  with  full 
geographical,  astronomical,  chemical,  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
Under  the  guidance  and  care  of  a  prudent  board  of  trustees  a::d  of  a 
comi)etent  corps  of  teachers  for  each  department,  an  advanced  collegiate 
course  was  ottered  to  the  i)npil8. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  IS^U\  Prof.  Uobert  lirnce  Witter  took  charge 
of  the  male  department.  He  was  a  tem'her  of  experience  and  ability, 
having  l)een  for  thirteen  years  devoted  to  that  profession.  11  is  assist- 
ants were  a  Mr.  Norris  an<l  a  Mr.  Archibald.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1837  Mrs.  M.  A.  Innes  and  a  Mrs.  Morris  were  at  the  hea<l  of  the 
female  department.  Alniut  September  a  Mr.  Swift  was  phuieil  in 
charge.  At  this  time  the  full  corps  of  teachers  for  both  departments 
was  five,  and  the  atten<lan(e  ranged  from  l.">0  to  L*r>()  pupils  per  session. 
The  te;ichers  were  elected  every  six  months,  while  the  trustees  them- 
selves were  held  to  a  rigorous  resj)onsibility  by  annual  elecrtion  at  the 
hands  of  the  i)eople  of  the  town.  The  board  included  always  some  of 
the  most  prominent  and  infiuential  citizens.' 


TLe  South«'ru  Ar^iiH,  Febniury  '21,  1838,  and  June  24,  1837. 
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-.  Hwil'c's  Iit-<ilt1i  wiM  i>oor,  and  in  JIml^,  ISXi,  he  wah  siioceeilol  by 
lev.  H.  llimV 

.  this  time  the  ^reat  financial  convalBiuii  wiie  in  iiru^resn.  The 
ens  coiitieijuent  tipoa  it  calminated  in  Mit*8issi|>iii  in  1A31>  aud  lS4ti. 
tmnion  witli  nil  other  iot^rests  Franklin  Aca«lemygufreriMlM.>v«iv]^'. 
Htem  was  inaugurated  of  forfeiting  the  letMes  Hiid  of  lu-leaxing  thn 
ited  premises  at  greatly  reduced  rate^.     This  wtui  <lon«  by  a  vom- 

i-ous«iit,  :i8  it  were.  It  was  apologi/ed  fur  ami  escaped  by  the 
merit  itritl  fact  that  the  most  central  anil  vahiable  )otM  of  the  town 

leuMMl  ;it  from  J.'i  cents  np  to  a  few  dollars,  whereas  those  on  the 

bonier  of  the  sixteenth  section  were  leivsed  at  from  *5<)  lo  #100. 

syHtciii  of  tbrfi'iture  and  re-leaaewas  i-oiitiiiiied  until  the  inciHiieuf 
itrademy  from  tliat  source  was  redncerl  lo  the  rompanttivfily  ftmall 
lilt  ..f  ?i',3!W..V;. 

'an»liili',  ami  dniint;  that  period  of  de|ire:uiou,  a  Keutiment  sprong 
N  til  thi-  iJian!it.'uiiicnt  of  the  academy.  It  wa.'s  to  the  effect  that 
-  free  sclmot  "  was  intended  tu  benefit  llit«  [Hvorer  (;lan«es,  and  that 
'  ahli-  tn  I'lliii  atr  their  children  shoald  not  crowd  out  this  claHS, 
h  ttiis  lart;.*ly  done  by  the  high  ciirriculam.  This  jwint  was 
iieil  iiiiti!  A  rrvoliitiiiii  in  the  management  was  act'xiniiiliHhed,  awl 
:ra<l<'  •'!'  thi'  iii-iiiiition  reduced  from  tliat  of  a  llrst-claHH  collegiate 
[>l  U>  Iliat  ola  |>]'i'|iariitory  one. 
If  f"lli>iviiit:  t-Mracts,  made  from  a  ie|iort  of  the  trtmtetw  ilatetl 

J'X  IXi'.t.  will  jlliistrnte  this  pbatw  of  ilm  at^twivmy's  bislory: 

ii.rrr:.-tii;:  1,1.11.1..  I  ..f  i.iiiiiU,  wbirli  new  aiiiniiiiM  In  iiiori-  tlisii  300.  i>r*'enU 
V  -.r....-  r...,M,I.T:.li..[,  I.,  tb.-  citi«n»  i.f  Ihii.  limn^bip-wlH-thrr.  with  thm 
III  iii<-..r...  :>11  iIl.-.|.i1i1i.-ii  i  :iu  ).•■  Kiluviited  ut  Iliis  iimtltiitiuD  Hliimld  the  niun- 
M  ■-■ '1  i)ii'  |.ri.~.  Ill  ..[il\  lofi.  .Villi  ii  in  iiioru  tliaii  probiible  Unit  tilia  •vuit  • 
.r  t«  I.  L.ij.  ■  «  ill  li  q.ii.ii.  To  (iininl  to  iunie  ciHiit  froiu  tliu  evil  effert  of 
.\ril.uriiiiiiii_-  111.'  hi-Iitiiti.iti  nitli  f-choliiTMBlKno  the  liicaTiB  tu  supli1;lt  with 
.T-.  ih-  tiii-r..  .  !  .1  .-  Ii.'<-ii  iiidiiceil  to  ;itt>-mpt  «  forguliifatioii  of  the  ■yrtem 
■  ii.i<  'h'ri  -.1  til.'  ii.  '  I  -Fioioii  ii|iuii  :i  •litVert'iit  |ihin  from  iliHt  Leretofure  par- 
■i-..|.  t  1'  .-  iMJ.t  l!.  ii  ih.-  ..i.i-  |ii<i|>iiMil  I'umbiiii'H  ("fn'e''  mlvaiiluge*,  both  io 
.'<  '.m.  .iv]'..'  .I'.il    ti  .u1..r>liDi;  'i  larger  uiiiouiit  nf  inxtructiuD  with  tb«  auM 

1-I.i.T,..    •..    :!..    ..    -r ■  -lii.ty  .iiiii|.M.cl  bi-liiH   iwliicll  iipplil'B  to  themrfa 

t     .'^         I,                  .  -■— I..r  Ih- fciiml.- .li-piirliiieiit  is^iiiiibr,  p\.'opl  that  It  it 

■-■.■_-•■■  -I'  ■!!.  -     it   Hill   l>e  ...I'll  thiit    il  I'liibnirwi  :i  very  eitrnatTe 

'   1     .'      I-         .'  I  .il>  .'.piiil  (••  ib^it  laii^-bt  in  iiiii>[ 'if  tbi' <-i>1leKt«  lutha 

:--  I'll- >  iin.l.rllii- b.'lii'l  ibtkl  tliii  »;iMl- III' tlKx-unimnnilr 
;    !■  ■■  ■-..■    ■  I. y  .l.-if    11    .'..Il   111-   linj;ljl    Ik*,.    I.:.1,ii  un.1   lirMk 

1.  -      -II  .   .  .1  .:i  iiui  1.^  .il.i..  |..  ].iii.ii<'  tin-  BiiLlif-i  1)1  the  higher 

'v|~i.ri.   .  .1  1..-   III.-  j.<Milvii,y  b:w  licit -.IriiKsl  lb-  ^i.-al  ililHcnl^, 
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soil  we  might  say  almost  impossibility,  for  three  teachers  to  instmot  nearly  200 
scholars,  where  each  one  was  of  necessity  compelled  to  teach  all  the  varioas  studies 
to  upward  of  60  pupils  in  his  separate  department.  He  could  not  have  less  than 
eight  claasee  in  his  school,  and  if  each  had  three  studies,  he  would  have  twenty-four 
recitations  a  day.  Upon  this  plan,  to'eondnct  the  school  efficiently  it  would  require 
twelTc  teachers  instead  of  the  six  now  employed.  We  have  aimed  to  correct  this 
evil  by  not  permitting  any  two  of  the  instructors  to  teach  the  same  branches.  Thos 
aU  pursuing  the  same  studies  throughout  the  whole  school  will  be  united  into  one 
clasB,  who  will  recite  to  all  the  teachers  instead  of  one  alone.  By  this  means  we 
expect  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes  more  than  one  half,  and  of  course  more  time 
can  be  devoted  to  instruction  and  illustration. 

TIm  male  and  fbmale  departments  will  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  but  the  same 
plan  of  studies  will  be  used  by  both. 

The  present  income  of  the  institution,  arising  firom  the  leases  of  the  lots,  is 
$6,130.75.  *  *  *  Wehave  elected  as  principal  of  the  male  department  If  r.  James 
T.  Iloskins,  and  Messrs.  J.  WoodriUe  Payne  and  J.  H.  Tracy  assistant  teachers;  in 
the  female  department  Miss  C.  Mathieson  as  principal,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mrs. 
Blackwood  as  assistant  teachers. 

SCHOOL  PBOPBB. 

f\ftk  pemr. — History,  Ty tier's;  geometry,  Davies'  Legendre;  trigonometry, 
Davles' ;  astronomy ;  chemistry,  Jones's  conversational ;  mental  philosophy,  Aber- 
erombie  and  Watts';  composition,  and  elocution. 

SUik  $mur. — History,  surveying,  engineering;  calculus,  Davies*;  moral  philoso- 
phy, Palsy's;  political  economy.  Way  land's;  government.  Political  Class  Book; 
geology,  Hitchcock's ;  mineralogy,  composition,  forensic  disputations. 

This  reorganization  oonaiderably  and  immediately  increased  the 
attendance  of  pupils  at  the  academy.  For  the  session  of  1830-40  there 
was  an  enrollment  in  the  two  departments  of  between  400  and  500 
pupils;  but  yet  there  was  dissatisfaction.  The  change  of  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  given  offense  to  some. 

In  July,  1841,  a  communication  appeared  in  the  Argus  criticising 
**the  new  experiment  now  being  tried  in  Columbus  (at  the  academy, 
evidently)  of  teaching  our  children  to  spell  before  they  learn  their 
alphabet."  ^'  Indeed,''  says  the  writer,  <^  I  am  informed  that  in  a  few 
sessions  they  will  know  more  than  their  trammeled  sires  have  acquired 
in  a  lifetime.''  The  argument,  lengthily  and  elegantly  presented,  is 
tbe  same  old  conservative  one— opposition  to  novelties,  the  need 
for  a  progressive  development,  etc  ''The  opi)oneiits  of  the  old  sys- 
tem contend  that  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  wc»rds  to  the  neglect 
of  ideas.  AVe  reply  that  too  much  attention  can  not  be  paid  to  words. 
Hence  we  arc  in  favor  of  the  ancient  languages,  because  they  give  the 
habit  of  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words,  and  thus  afford 
csopiousness  of  expression.  Words  suggest  ideas^  and  are  not  only 
the  vehicle  of  our  thought««,  but  the  very  Ixnly  in  which  they  appear 
to  ourselves.  We  think  in  propositions,  and  in  proiM>rtion  to  the 
propriety  and  detinitions  of  our  words  will  be  those  of  our  ideas." 

The  institution  was,  in  fact,  entering  on  a  sea  of  troubles.  Besides 
the  friction  almost  inseparable  from  the  conduct  of  public  schools  on  a 
basis  of  popular  suffrage,  there  was  the  special  and  very  serious  obstacle 
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■.ill;ti.siiin  imisiiry.  TUe iwralyzitig  iiilliii-iicouf  ilebt  bw^im-  |.ir 
\iU:  'l')n'  fulluwing  editorial  extract  trmn  lliv  Arf^titt  uf  Jaiiiinry  I, 
will  be  useful  here: 

male  i]qpartitit-iit  1ib«  li«eii  nnder  tb«  obcrge  ot  Mr.  J.  J.  W.  Pmjat,  aa  proiiri- 
ikI  i\r.  S,  Nurrii,  usiiiHtaDt,  and  the  TBinKle  (li>)iujl]iieiit  nnilrr  t<Ile(^l)M'ge  utUt. 
Lio  tnrl  ]k.Iy. 
'  liuudti'il  pngiilH  bmve  boeu  oonmeetMl  «ritb  thu  luulo  do]i«rIiiu>i>t  of  UUa  iiuU- 

foUiiwing  are  lliu  ihimuM  in  this  dep&rtmei  1 1  Thrt>o  Latin  cl^MtM— t*xt-book% 
.  C;i'i>ar,  »Dil  Ili^tnrH'  Sucnr;  ant  Oroek  oIbm— r«\t'b<Hili ,  .Inoob*'  Orwik 
ir;  threu  Knt;li>>li  crai'imar  claMM;  t«o  (^uufut  in  niuiit.il  nrllliiuatlr.;  Ilitra 
a  in  Smiley 's  ArithriiL'lit';  gcofp^jilif  oImh;  imtRral  |>hilo*»pbf  r]*H;  two 
IK  uiil  "pi'II>i>t:  flaKsen;  two  hiBtory  claase*. 

iiiiiuIht  or  pitpil'  ill  the  Ti'mule  departmeiil.  (faring  Ihf  pHt  •wmiuu  wa*  M; 
Frexamiui-il.  K<:  in  spt'llin);  and  deHnition,  III;  in  Englliili  Ki-nmuuir  and  pan- 
x;  ill  ulgehra,  :<;  ^I'luiiPtry,  3;  rLetoric,  3;  iiutiinil  phlloaupby.  18;  botany,  1; 
jy,  J;  liiittiiry.  :i;  iiiyibulugy,  t;  two  gMKTitptiy  vlaaMM;  l^tin  jcmnunar,  li; 
r;i>  Siirrii'.  1^:  Vir^'il.  2;  Cii'osr,  1,  and  mui<,  in  arithiuelii;  In  larlmu  «t*£eao( 

A  inititiniiin  fi>r  M'virul  yuiira  piwt  baa  been  cariuolieriHl  willi   a  liuavji  iud«bt' 
n,  H  hicli  h.i-  to  :i  crrst  ilc);re«  panilyzed  ito  efllcitinL'y.     '     ' 
'I'.  liiiui'Vi  r.  lli<-  |iii'~<-iit  instructors  and  fotmiT  mid  pn-neiit  Ixiwil  of  ti 
ba.l  '  L.ir-<>  ■.(  til.'  iiiNtitntiiin  tlie  ioiUbtefiiinu  bna  1>n-n  gr»<liiullr  1> 

anil  till'  Jiir-liliilii>ii  may  tiuw  lie  ronudo roil  equal  to  any  in  tbn  roDDtrj. 
iiiiir-  III.'  wlK.le  >'rl,M„l  will  be  divided  into  rlaxwu.  nuil  the  nnmbeT  ofltrnnobM 

K'm-Dt  nill  ri'iiir<l>  cm'  uf  thi-  moat  threatening'  dofKot*  of  tbn  pnudnt  foablon- 

liml^iir  illStriLi'liutl. 

1  iim'tiiiK  III' iIk' I  iti/i'n«  of  Cnlumbnn  coiiixnml  at  tlin  Franklin  Ai'ademj' on 
-lit  »r  III.-  Iilii't'  M,.rrh,  1H4:.',  tUeliev..ln:i..>H  A.  Ly«u  was  rall.-.l  b.lhf)  rbair, 
'lerlin;:  II.  l.i-Kt'-r  >mu  :i|ip»int<,il  vocretiiry.  Mr.  Jimivx  \Vliilli»ld  uxpUlluid 
lij't't  of  llie  II liii;;  to  bi-  lo  tnke  inlu  nmHiilcratiun  tb«  proper  luslhod  of 

mill  ajiprnprLiliii;;  iIih  ■cIiohI  fnnd  iirining  fr..<in  tb«  leave  of  tin-  ■ixti'Clltil  Mv> 
if  ilui  tuirtinliip  <•!  till-  piir]iu>>i-H  conteinpUipd  by  Cuiigreiw  in  Ibe  donation  of 
ivt.-  iiih  -■■■  ti'ii  ■■(  .-v. TV  township  for  tb-  prirpiw-ur  ethioatiuni  aud  aUatM 

ii|i.pii  a  li' l>rt  ■■•■I  lin'  eli-rtiiin  of  triiiteeii  favurabli' I")  tbe  viewH  that  may  Im 

mntiii^  w.i-  i!j'  ii  .xlilreawtl,  at  tbo  rail  of  nnndry  piTwrni,  by  Meaaia.  Topp, 
Odd  III.  ^^  ml- 1       I  III'  l.ittiT  ^■'"■'''■"Bi>'0''t"''  a  l'^"'  preliminary  remark*, read 
H"'-!  M'.:  1<1  til  :■■.  iK<  iiiaii:iKeinent  of  the  t'rinklin  Arademy  and  the  appMprl- 
"1   III.- -.  !i'-..  :  .1:  .  i..'!.'ii)-iii::  to  tbi->l<>wn-hi)>,  lo  ult: 
:i>l     I'-   I  I  111'.    'I   \<  idpiiiv  111  III!  roDtinnod  in  opiirntiiiii. 

iiii'l     1 !.  .1  .  - .  I       r  ..'i-ii  uf  tlie  t^wiiabip  shall  havi-  tiie  privileKi'  of  oandiBf 

■.,:■{  i!.''.;:i  '  -T.-..]ii]^'iiitb.'town«bipL't'i«i'™f''"""l"'  I'rjnklin Academy. 
i:  J    .  ;   .--        .       .•  ir.I  l.irri.-r  L.tw.-on  them  and   Ibo  h'ninklin  Academ;, 

,'.'   ;...■■.  T..    !..'..,  ,.in;,<.riii.iMif  th.-riiniUrlHiiiKrromtlii)l.'a<i-or(heBlx- 
■    ■■■■..  I-  -■    ■  -:  ;  -i  "■rnlii  ai'-.if  the  ncigli1i"tiMg  t«ai  her  tliut  tberhU- 

'  '  t.  .  1  '  .  '  '-"  '  -  lio'  :  l)ii>  I'-nKlhof  liinu  ipt-cifit-il  in  the  i-ertificatekand 
.■  I,  'i:.:!^"!  I      -'      l.iNi;  11"'   lirainbia  uhiib  ^in-taugbt  I'ne  of  cbiurgo  In  Ike 

,11        n.  .1       .   <'  M.i,i.  nf  til"   KNinkhu   .V.'iid.iii>  «b;iI1   U«  ilividiil  Into  iro 
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and  mental  philosophy,  history,  and  oomi>08ition,  with  their  correlative  and  kindred 
Bciences. 

"Third  claHS.  Mathematics,  astronpniy,  civil  engineering,  law  of  nations,  bt^Ues- 
lettres,  and  elocntion,  with  their  correlative  and  kindred  scienceH. 

'*  Fourth  class.  French,  Spanish,  Gorman,  and  Italian  languages. 

'* Fifth  class.  Ancient  languages. 

*'  Fifth.  The  tirMt  class — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— to  be  taught  free  of 
charge  to  the  children  of  citizens  residing  in  this  township,  and  as  many  of  the  other 
classes  as  the  public  funds  will  pay  for — observing  the  order  of  second,  thirtl, 
fourth,  and  fifth  classes  entirely  if  the  fund  bo  sufficient,  and  so  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  classes  successively. 

"Sixth.  No  teacher  to  have  charge  o^  more  than  30  regular  students,  provided 
the  public  fund  prove  sufficient  to  employ  a  proper  number  of  teachers  to  instruct 
all  the  students  in  the  first  class  without  increasing  the. number  to  more  than  30. 

"Seventh.  Students  not  to  engage  in  the  study  of  more  than  two  sciences  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  continue  them  until  they  are  well  learned  or  changed  by  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

"Eighth.  No  child  to  be  absent  on  days  of  general  examination,  and  if  absent 
withont  a  satisfactory  excuse  to  be  Hubject  to  suspension  for  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  months. 

"We  should,  if  the  public  fund  shall  be  increased  by  any  means  so  um  to  authorize 
anch  a  meaHure,  be  in  favor  of  renting  or  purchasing  some  building  conveniently 
aitnated  and  setting  it  apart  for  the  e.Kchisivo  accommodation  of  the  female  children, 
retaining  the  prevent  buildings  for  the  males/' 

After  this  plan  was  read.  Dr.  Lipscomb  being  called  on,  addressed  the  meeting 
upon  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  Franklin  Academy,  renting  out  the  build- 
ioge,  and  distributing  the  lease  fund  to  all  the  children  in  the  township  in  an  eijual 
proportion. 

Dr.  Owen  was  then  called,  and  addressed  the  chair  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the 
lease  funds,  for  the  HU))portof  the  Franklin  Academy,  and  in  reply  to  the  arguments 
from  the  opi>08ition. 

At  the  concluMion  of  Dr.  Owen's  address,  S.  H.  Lester  intnwluccd  a  resolution  to 
induce  the  meeting  to  come  to  some  definite  action  upon  the  subject;  whereupon 
Colonel  Graves  made  a  motion  to  amend,  whicli  being  a;;reed  to  by  Mr.  Le8t4>r, 
Colonel  Graves  proceeded  to  make  sonic  very  f<»rcible  an<l  rcl<*vani  remarks  npon 
the  whole  subject  as  discussed,  and  the  various  means  by  which  the  Franklin 
Academy  might,  in  time,  be  increased  to  a  c«»llege  equal  to  William  and  Mary  of 
Virginia. 

He  was  followe<l  by  Messrs  Mitchell,  (>.  1*.  Hrown,  and  ('olonel  lloldcrness,  who 
made  som<'  in<[uiries  and  remarks  of  explanation. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Lester,  to  the  following  juirport: 

** RtBolredf  That  thfs  meeting  will  support  for  trustees  such  men  as  will  sustain 
the  Franklin  Academy  and  observe  in  their  administration  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Winter,  so  far  as  is  practicable  at  the  prt'sent  time,  and  who  will 
oontinue  the  whole  of  the  lca.se  fund  in  its  support,  except  so  much  of  sai<l  fund  as 
ahall  1h'  apportion<*d  to  the  use  (»f  the  children  of  this  township  living  2|  miles 
from  the  Franklin  Aca<lemy." 

The  question  was  then  put  by  the  (hair  upon  the  a<loption  of  this  resolution  as 
anieud«Hl,  an<l  decided  in  the  atlirmativc  by  a  unanimous  vote,  except  one  or  two 
voices. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen,  to  wit,  Whitticbl,  Wint«?r,  Fields,  Owrn, 
Graves,  Hart4'e,  and  Lester  were  ap]>ointe4l  a  committee  to  agree  upon  a  ticket  for 
trustees  who  would  carry  int<»  etVect  the  views  of  this  meeting. 

^  .IaMKs  a.   Lyon,  rhairman 

S.   IL   Lkhtkk,  S^cretarif. 
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coiniiiittee  mot  at  *.*  o'clock  on  the  next  day  and  nominated  tho  following 
men  to  conipofM*  tbc  Franklin  Academy  ticket,  viz,  John  S.  Topp,  R.  M.  Talia- 
Janit'K  Whitfield,  Jamee  H.  Tate,  and  P.  B.  Wade.    The  election  on  the  eame 

Hiilted  in  tho  Bnccc8sof  the  entire  ticket.^ 

e  nio<litie<l  plan  was  immediately  put  into  operation;  withoat, 
ver,  any  change  in  the  teachers.  The  first  class  was  free;  the 
(l,  thinl.  and  fonrth  classes  were  required  to  pay  tuition  fees  of 
8,  and  $12,  re^spectively,  per  session  of  fonr  months.' 
3I1  were  the  forming  processes  through  which  this  school  passed. 
Q  is  wanting  in  which  to  follow  the  history  step  by  step.  Suffice 
Hay,  that  nnder  the  modified  plan  just  given  more  attention  was 
to  elementiiry  e<lucation  and  less  to  the  higher,  until  as  an 
ental  result  there  were  established  the  celebrated  Oolumbus 
i\e  Institute  and  the  Odd  Fellows'  High  Male  School. 
e  academy  eontinne<l  under  this  character  of  management  until 
lestnution  by  tire  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  school  building,  when  it 
I  began  to  attract  strongly  the  public  attention,  and  gradually 
lined  its  former  high  grade,  and  that  grade  it  now  maintains. 
>m  the  orpini/ation  of  Franklin  Academy,  in  1821,  to  the  present 
IHtU  u  its  d4N>rs  have  been  open  and  its  forms  filled  for  a  period 
le  months  in  each  year.  In  the  winter  of  1875-70,  and  by  the  white 
atnn\  a  chan;;e  was  made  in  the  charter,  by  which  a  branch  of  the 
Mny  was  create<l  for  tlie  use  and  benefit  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
sliip.  For  t)ie  accommodation  of  that  branch  the  buildings  used  by 
(Kd  esuiblished  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Freedman^s  Bureau  were 
jas4Ml.  This  branch  has  also  been  uniformly  kept  open  for  nine 
hs  in  each  year,  thus  largely  exceeding  the  period  required  by  the 
"al  law. 

ice  the  a^loptiiHi  of  the  constitution  of  18li9,  in  which  there  is  ppovi- 
lor  public  M  hools,  the  revenue  of  the  academy  has  been  increased 
H  |»ro  rata  of  the  Stiite  school  funds,  its  annual  receipts  from  this 
e  l>cin;r  alxmt  *K'S(K),  the  amount  varying  with  the  receipts  from 
r  licenses  throiijxhout  the  State.  From  the  county  school  tax 
r  the  general  law  of  the  Stsite  the  academy  derives  as  its  pro  rata 
t  )i<lojMN)  ]MM  annum.  For  several  years  past  this  income  has  not 
wIimHv  expanded,  and  the  accumulated  surplus  of  about  $12,0(iO 
i\  Immh^^  ii>ed  111  the  erei'tion  of  an  iulditional  school  building  of 
.  thre«-  vtoiM^  lii;:li,  with  fine  architectural  proporticms  and  with 
i.  eonditioiiN  of  unproved  sanitiition.  This  building  is  now  just 
1.  t4*d,  and  ili.i«  i>  a  jirouiiseil  iiddition  to  the  already  Iil>eral  cur- 
im  «.t  the  1  laiiklin  A  eadeiny.  a  department  of  physical  culture  and 
trial  traifiin;:.  It  i^  a  public  school,  and  the  directors  are  chosen 
(►{•111  II  t  h«  tion  every  tw«»  years;  and  in  a  community  of  even 
iH  .  d  iiiN  lli^'«  in  e.  sueh  ;ui  Cohunbus  is,  much  is  still  iieede<l  to 
I.  t  thr  maN>«'>  ;i^  t*»  the  importance*  of  s<*ientitic  i>hysical  culture 

-.t'.r      \r^    -    V!.i     h  ."*.  IMl'.  ibitl..  July  T.,  1S42, 
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mad  industrial  training  in  any  school.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  by  some  better  informed  citizens,  these  needs  will 
soon  receive  recognition,  and  the  already  great  usefulness  of  the  acad- 
emy will  be  further  increased. 

The  school  is  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Poi)e  Barrow,  a  graduate 
of  Randolph-Macon. 

The  aggregate  attendance  per  annum  of  both  branches  is  about  800 
pupils. 


Chapter  VI. 


MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE. 

0  naiii))HU-a<)  Ai')t<)eiiiy  was  incorporatetl  in  1820.  It  was  to  be 
»)  at  Mount . Sal LiK (now  Clinton),  in  Hiiiils Oounty .  F. Q.  HopkinB 
>i-<.'8iili-iit  of  thi-Ncliool;  Gideon  Fitz  was  presidentof  the  trastees. 
is  found  tlm  Hcioii  from  wliich  grew  what  is  now  one  of  the  most 

1  and  lloiiriKhiiiK  colIet;ea  of  the  State.  The  village  in  which 
'itnalPil  JH  HI  mill's  west  of  Jacktuiu,  and  on  tlie  railroad  to  Vtcks- 

lii  lliiit  il;iy  it  wiiH  of  far  greater  imimrtaiico  than  now.  The 
I'liiti-d  Siaii-s  laiKl  oHicc  located  in  tlie  State  was  established  id 
iiM.  aiitl  mativ  ol  tlie  most  jtromineiit  men  of  the  State  had  reai- 
-  tiK-r.'. 

!•  Ki'liiHiI  ai  tlx'  [list  w:if*  tho  outcome  of  privatti  i-nttTprise:  dona 
wi-ic  in;i.l.'  Iiy  iiKllvidiial  Hiibserlbers.  When  itKiirporntvd  it  wii» 
I  .xisii-iiio.  Its  ;ulive  work  be^ran  in  Jannary,  I-*:,'",  On  theGUi 
'1>rtiiir>  111' III. 1 1  yi'^ir  lui  act  of  the  lepslaturewas  jiaHHtMl  by  whiffh 
ami- of  till-  iii>iiiiiti<iri  was  i-liangetl  to  "The  MiKHisHi]>iii  Acadeny/' 
o  it  was  .l.iiiaii'l  fill-  a  term  of  five  years  fi-oiu  ibft  2.'.tb  of  Feb- 
,  l-^J~:  tilt'  K'lili  «(  siicb  jHirtiotis  as  had  tlicii  hoiii  b-ased  of  the 
tii'iis  nf  Liiiil  ;::aiit4-<l  by  Congrens  in  IKIO  fur  t !■<>  aid  of  au  illMl- 
i..n.Mniiiij;. 
April.  I-*_*T.  Dir  trusters  imblisheil  this  aniiiHincement: 


I  Mr.  y.  ti.  llc>|>kiiiii  hw  opcTK'il  a  nvhool  iu  tbe  aboTo- 

i1i<>r..iilri>1  ami  iiilliienc''  »l  tin- lriiHt«»<. 
Ill  >.<  Ix'i.t  lu-t  yiir  ill  tbiH  ii<'i;;lil>urlio<iil,  is  knawD  to  ba 
.  -■iji..l  .1.'i...rliii<-iit.  »i-ll  (|iLitli'i.'.l  iiH  a  K'^rho-,  w»t 

T  .r<iii  iiliimt  ilir«<'  iiinniliit  and  irnw  cimtaina  apw«ril 

,'<1   ,.  ..iii|.]io.'.!.  ;iii.1  olL.'M  uiH  !>'-  jiruniri'ilsboiildtlM 

l:ui)i    iiNil.-   ai..!   f.'Miul.'  ^iTKl.'iilHariMKliiMtUil,  audit 

.    il.    {...rii.'iil..r..>i,Ii..|   ..t   111.'   r.'iii^ilr-  118  n  M  the 

,r>  ..ri.'.'  It       I'll.'  Ii..ii,.e  i-  m.  .nTi.trii' tr.l  thnt  the  males 
.  Ti'   r- 1;   iir,..iiitii-.  1i-il  wli.  ri   ii   kIi^iU   lir' ii.-r,.Mnry.     TltB 

■   ..'■  ^  1 iii].l.-(.-.l  llii-  >.Mr.i.ii.l  «l.ri,  tini>bi<d  will 

-'   .10.1.-M.       It    i.   [.lra-:>T.ily   hitii..[>'.l  .>ii   »  dvligbtfli] 

II..-  i,<'i;:M 1    h..^   iiil)..'il»   Un-n    n-mukmblj 

.>.i<^~..':.>i.l.iiu-  »i>l.'r'.(l)>.-l..'.t.|iiHltt>. 

!l..     ]>riiii  11.1.  ■   ..(  ill>M  i)>)iii<'   nil-  niirli  iih  liBTe  Iieen 
.T 1   i.irr  >  .iiitiiry.  I»'lh  I..  iii|;  .- Iiu-li'.!  ui'i-nnUDg  to 
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tbe  enlightened  views  of  the  present  day.  In  the  English  department  will  be 
taught  the  rudiments  of  common  education,  together  with  the  Enf!:li8h  grammar, 
geogrmphjy  the  use  of  the  globes,  the  projection  of  maps,  and  history.  In  the  clas- 
sical, the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  with 
their  practical  application,  natural  philosophy  and  aHtronomy,  chemistry  and  rhet- 
oric. Young  gentlemen  who  contemplate  taking  a  collegiate  course  of  educaticm 
may  here  be  prepared  to  enter,  or  take  an  advanced  standing,  in  any  of  the  colleges 
of  oar  oountry ;  and  in  conducting  their  preparatory  studies  a  particular  regard  will 
be  had  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  colleges  at  which  they  design  graduating. 
Price  of  taition  per  quarter,  $7.50  for  an  English  student  and  $10  for  a  classical  one, 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  quarter ;  the  quarter  to  consist  of  twelve  weeks.     *     *    * 

Gideon  Fitz, 
President  of  the  TruMtet'i*. 

Under  such  conditions  did  the  Mississippi  Academy  get  under  way. 
It  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  some  State  patronage.  Naturally 
enough,  that  success  excited  in  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion higher  aspirations  than  had  before  been  entertained.  There  yet 
remains  a  letter  which  shows  the  existence,  long  before  its  present 
excellent  connection  was  formed,  of  a  strong  effort  to  get  this  academy 
established  as  the  State  Tniversity.  The  writer  was  a  gentleman  of 
prominence  in  that  day,  a  lawyer  and  a  partner  in  practice  of  (iovernor 
Poindexter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  who  John  A.  (Quitman  was; 
afterwanls  general,  chancellor,  and  governor.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mount  Saus,  April  11^  1S:*8. 

Dear  Siit:  The  trnsteesof  theMissisHippi  Academy  have adopU>d a  course  which  I 
believe  was  Mi>;gest<Hl  by  yourself  to  some  of  them  duringlast  winter,  of  appt^alin^  to 
tbe  liberality  of  the  eiti/.ensof  our  State  for  such  assistance  in  the  way  ot'donatioiiHas 
will  enable  them,  in  aid  of  their  present  means,  to  give  t<>  this  institution  a  capacity 
and  standing  worthy  of  the  name  which  it  bears — at  which  the  Mississippiaiis  may 
io  a  short  time  tiud  a  home  market  for  the  attainment  of  the  most  liberal  education. 
We  can  not  expect  by  private  funds  only,  in  this  small  State,  to  tuniish  everything 
that  would  become  necessary  for  the  fMtablisbment  and  acconiplishment  of  an  acad- 
emy or  college  of  the  first  order.  But  our  object  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a 
•chool,  and  to  advance  it  as  far  as  practicable  from  su<*b  resonrc(>s,  and  then  to  yield 
it  np  in  its  attractive  dress  entirely  to  the  State.  Our  State  po>S(*sHes  a  valuable 
parcel  of  lands,  granted  by  the  (General  (iovernment  for  tin*  use  of  "a  seminary  of 
learning."  which  were  jinliciouHly  located  by  (iovernor  Leakr,  and  which  wonbl.  if 
devot4'<l  to  on«'  institution,  as  designed  by  the  act  of  Congress,  yield  an  ample  fund 
for  its  lil>eral  endowment.  Some  etVorts  have  been  nia(b*  in  our  b'l^iHlature  ibut  ho 
far  without  suc<e*»H  to  partition  tlie  proj-eedn  of  tliese  lands  among  the  srveral 
counties,  and  thereby  etVectually  s«|uaiider  tbeni.  a*^  the  W  per  rent  l"un«l  has  alrea«ly 
been.  The  power  of  the  legislature  under  the  ]dira.Heology  <»f  tbe  grant  of  the  (Jen- 
eral  (Government  to  make  Hueb  di^tributitui  wan  all  that  jirevented  its  being  made. 
Provided  the  trustee.**  ofthi-  academy  ecoild  speedily  advance  it  to  a  jiromising  eon- 
dition,  I  think  tli«>  legirtlature  would  be  willing  to  acecpt  a  donation  of  the  a<-adeniy's 
improvements  and  property,  ami  that  as  .i  child  of  the  State  it  would  stand  a  fair 
chance  to  iidit-rit  tli«»M  >cbo<d  laiuN.  This  in  the  state  of  thing<*  to  which  all  the 
tmstees  lo^ik  an\iousl\,  and  our  cbi<-f  ohjeet  is  to  jdace  the  aeademy  in  a  dre^s  the 
moat  attraetivi-  aM<l  a<'ceptabl«*  to  the  .Mate. 

I  am  infoitne<l  that  an  ad<lre>s  of  the  truste«>H,  appended  to  a  Nubseription  ]iaper, 
has  bwn  forwarded  to  you  which  will  shi>w  our  present  prospects.  Terms  liave  Immmi 
proponed,  and  p.trtl\  aeeciled  to.  to  enga^^e  Mi^H  .lidinston,  of  I'tirt  (iibson,  as  a 
fomale  teacher  at  the  academy. 

1»17.S5— No.  2\ 0 
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tbe  enlightened  views  of  the  present  day.  In  the  English  department  will  be 
taught  the  rudiments  of  common  education^  together  with  the  English  grammar, 
geography,  the  uho  of  the  globes,  the  projection  of  maps,  and  history.  In  the  clas- 
aical,  the  Latin  and  (Ireek  langnages,  the  various  branches  of  mathematics,  with 
their  practical  application,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  chemistry  and  rhet- 
oric. Young  g«mtleinon  who  contemplate  taking  a  collegiate  course  of  education 
may  here  be  prepared  to  enter,  or  take  an  advanced  standing,  in  any  of  the  colleges 
of  our  oountry ;  and  in  conducting  their  preparatory  studies  a  particular  regard  will 
be  h:Ml  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  colleges  at  which  they  design  grailiiating. 
Price  of  tuition  per  quarter,  $7.50  for  an  English  student  and  $10  for  a  classical  one, 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  quarter;  the  quarter  to  consist  of  twelve  weeks.     *     •    ^ 

Gideon  Fitz, 
President  of  the  Tt'unteen. 

Under  snch  conditions  did  the  Mississippi  Academy  get  under  way. 
It  bad  been  fortunate  in  securing  some  State  patronage.  Naturally 
enough,  that  success  excited  in  the  patrons  and  friends  of  tbe  institu- 
tion higher  aspirations  than  had  before  been  entertained.  There  yet 
remains  a  letter  which  shows  the  existence,  long  before  its  present 
excellent  connei*tion  was  formed,  of  a  strong  effort  to  get  this  academy 
established  as  the  State  l^niversity.  The  writer  was  a  gentleman  of 
prominence  in  that  day,  a  lawyer  and  a  partner  in  practice  of  (lovernor 
Poindexter.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  who  John  A.  (Quitman  was; 
afterwards  general,  chancellor,  and  governor.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mount  Balis,  April  11, 1828. 

Dkar  Silt:  The  trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Academy  have  adopted  a  course  which  I 
believe  was  suggest<^d  hy  yourself  to  some  of  them  during  last  winter,  of  appealing  to 
tbe  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  our  8tate  for  such  assistance  in  the  way  of  donat  ions  as 
wHl  enable  them,  in  aid  of  their  present  means,  to  give  to  thisiiiHtitutiou  a  capacity 
mod  standing  worthy  of  the  name  which  it  bearn — at  which  the  Mississippians  may 
in  a  short  time  lind  a  home  market  for  the  attainment  of  the  nutst  liberal  education. 
We  can  not  expect  by  private  funds  only,  in  this  Hmall  State,  to  furnish  everything 
tbat  would  become  necessary  for  the  establiMbment  and  accouiplinhmenf  of  an  acad- 
emy or  colle^^e  of  the  first  order.  But  our  object  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a 
•cbool,  and  to  advance  it  as  far  as  practicable  from  such  resources,  an<l  then  to  yield 
It  up  in  its  attractive  dress  entirely  to  the  State.  <hir  State  possesses  a  valuable 
purcel  of  lan<lH,  granted  by  the  (General  (tovernmeut  for  the  use  of  "a  seminary  of 
lemraiug,*'  which  w(>re  judiciously  located  by  (tovernor  I.enke,  and  which  would,  if 
derotffd  to  one  institution,  as  desi>^ued  by  the  act  of  Congress,  yield  an  ample  fund 
for  its  liberal  eudowuient.  Some  etforts  have  i>e4Mi  made  in  our  lei^islature  (but  so 
Ibr  without  succens  •  to  partition  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  amou^  the  several 
coaotiee,  and  thereby  etVectually  squander  them,  as  the  3  per  cent  fund  has  already 
beeo.  The  ]>ower  of  the  lej^islature  und(*r  the  phraseology  of  the  grant  of  the  (ieu- 
erml  Ctovernment  to  make  such  distribution  was  all  that  prevente<l  its  being  made. 
Provided  the  trustees  of  tlii>  academy  roubl  8iM*o<lily  a<lvance  it  t«)  a  promising  con- 
dition, I  think  the  legislature  would  he  willing  to  acropt  a  d<matiou  4if  the  academy's 
improvements  and  property,  and  that  as  a  child  of  the  State  it  would  stand  a  fair 
•bftnee  t4>  inherit  thoHe  hcho<d  lands.  This  i8  the  state  of  things  to  which  all  the 
tfiwtees  look  au\iousl\,  and  <Hir  chief  object  \<  to  )>lae«'  thf  atadeniy  in  a  dr(>>s  the 
mttrat'tive  and  a<M'fptable  to  the  State. 

I  ftm  inforine<l  that  an  address  of  the  trustees,  appended  t«)  a  subscription  paper, 
been  forwarded  to  you  which  will  show  our  present  ]»ro«.p»TtN.  Terms  have  Imtu 
I,  and  partly  ai-ceiled  to.  t<i  engage  Miss  .lohnstou,  of  Tort  (libsoii,  as  a 
teacher  at  the  aca<lemy. 
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iiUtttjiii  ;i  lii>;U>eiii«ar7our  ftivmlly  iliijioiiitiini  toward  tliiaMlianl, 
L.v  ihem  iinil^r  iocrMWM)  obligMJonn  b.T  your  fneTi(Ur  cxortlaiii  in 
!iii;:i):eiu<'iil>t  noder  tli«  anbMiipUoii  forwnnlcd  yon  ua  tb»  Ubentlity 
Diiif  hirliiK'  tliem  to  nutka.  I  think  Caplaln  Cook,  wfaa  diajiUjni 
iiiid  pnl  riolUin  in  tbM«  luatlan,  would  nay  ■i>m«tbtnit  for  onr  acmd- 
1.  OH  (i>  itH  KitiiatioD,  Bd*iuitftgM,  prvnnl  proapoaU,  lU-.,  it  ftiiilt>li«>l 
a>  VKii  will  bo  able  to  anpply  bun  witli.  Sncli  a  ootloB  woald  barn 
1*1  nii-  lio.-ir  front  yon. 


H.  ,T"IIX    A.  VIITMAN.  .Valctoi. 

ii.rm-.! :  >  Nil  aii-iv.-r :  a  personal  intorriew  interreDad.' 

V  gviu^nnm  airibitioii  disclosed  by  this  letter  was  not  destiiied  to 
tiivm-il  njtli  the  lii^'liest  saccess.    Tet  still  it  met  a  meMore  of 

the  iiiiiHial  iiicssifje  to  the  next  lesislattire  QoverDOT  Brandoo 

'  Mi>i>ii->L|>)ii   \i';iili'iiiy   iliiriDg  the  paat  year  baa  baoa  in  »  moat  doorlabing 

ti"ti      I'r M>  III  liai  ntiidruli  liavi>  rcnardod  tbe  Ub<ir>  of  Ibcir  profeaaora 

'i<  III"  t:iIii  1  ■■!  ilii<-><'  n  lin  liuTp  patron)7«d  tlii-  iiiatitiitioa.  A  amall  peanniarj 
mil  •<  MiiiiM  |il.i. .  ii  i>i  :i  po*i>ii>Ti  to  inann-  fatnre  proaperity.^ 

i'ii<ii)i>>M  tlir  l<  <:i-latiirt'  pitsxed  aii  net  whereby  the  snni  of  t5,O0O 
tii.irii'il  111  iltt'  aiMiIeiiiy.  to  be  expended  in  tlie  eroction  knd 
ili-lmn  nt'  iIk'  III'!  i-Msary  Imildingn.^ 

rlii^  tinii-  (In-  'ollpcr  wii"  under  tho  control  «f  Daniel  Gomfint  m 
ri-ii<li-iit.  ;i  iiiiiii  oi  crt-at  mind  and  strong  heart,  »  scholar  and  a 
l.iti.iii  in  t-viTv  -iiiisf  of  ihf  word.  lie  8<>  imprt'Hscd  on  his  paiiila 
iM-  oi  ^iilci  cmiaii'  r<'v<Ti-n(re  that  the  Heiilltin-nt  followed  then 
i:.'li  lili-.  Ill  itii  a<ldn-s4  dclivertKl  at  Madison  Co ilef^e,  thirty  yean 
,  ciiivirn'ii    A.  <i.  liriinii  t(M>tc  (x-casion  t4i  pay  an  eloqaent  and 

till  li-^-i-l.itiiM-  111  ISit),  a  (^iiiiimiltee  of  tbe  truttteoH  of  tbe  acad- 
|iii-.'iiTi-.l  ,1  KiiNiiiiiiiii-aliuii  datitl  February 'J,  18:{0.  Tbe  l^aU- 
1-  liiuik.-il  [..[  [Ill'  loiin  iif  tV***- ii**  ^*'ell  t>'<  f'X' the  dnnatioo  of 
■.iiiiti.iry  l.iiiii  1-  iil-i;  mid  a  franiwi  list  of  names  of  donors  to  tba 
I  III. .  i~  ].i.  -I  ii!i  .1,     rill'  Hit  nation  is  then  descnlM'd.    Tliea<»deuiic 

■  itiiiii  ri|if:.  l<v  iiiiiividnal  niiiiiilireiu-e)  wan  completed.  It 
It-  I  (ii;  II  r;i-..;(i.  hhiiiih,  «ai  M  by  ."H)  fi't't,  and  of  two  storiM. 
-  I   li  '  I'll-  '<:•  :inii-^]ii'<I  t'ortwii  of  the  rooms:  but  instraments, 

T,  .   -   .t,  ,     11     nt  t.,-.M  .ibtiitiicl.     Th.-  bii.-k  work  of  a  neat 
:-       'I  I'l  li'.'t.  iiitetiili'il   for  a  li-ni:ili'  •lt']>artoient,  was 

•  ■■■..    1   ■!  ■   h   iif  III.' I.Mi-licrs"  house.  t«-o  storifR  high,  32 

■■  ■  ■.  .li ..  v>  I-  ii.Mrly  roniph-tei].' 

■  .-■..■.,  ,,,,,  ii,.,!,iaiii  on  l»i'.-oriil»T;[o.  l.fUl,  an  amend- 
■    ■    ■■  ■■  ■ill-  Mi-titiitj.in  wlicrrliy  jr^<  tiaiiii- and  KHMlewere 
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changed  to  that  of  ^<  Mississippi  College/'  The  implication  of  the  name, 
however,  did  not  exist.  It  was  not  adojited  as  a  State  institution.  It 
was  ander  a  board  of  management  nominateil  by  the  ('itizens  of  the 
town. 

The  following  acxsount  of  a  commencement  in  June,  1832,  will  be 
interesting : 

MISSlSSirri   C()LLR(iE. 

Male  department. — The  examination  of  tho  pupils  of  this  iiiNtitntioii  cUmmmI  uii 
FridAj,  the  15th  ioHtaiit.  On  Monday  (forenoon),  Thnmlny,  and  Friday  the 
sludents  in  this  department  were  rigidly  examine<l  in  their  varioas  stndies.  Tho 
yonug  gentlemen  in  the  clasKics  distinguished  themselves  in  a  manner  highly  crcdit- 
mble;  sarh  wus  the  spirit  of  emulation  among  them  that  it  would  be  difTlcult  to  dis- 
tingnish  anyone  in  particular.  The  oratorical  society  exhibited  on  Tuesday 
ABd  Thanday  ni^i^hts.  This  society  elicited  the  most  unbounded  applause,  and 
promiMfl  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and  to  become  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the 
school.    The  composition  (original)  was  elegant,  and  the  elocution  superior. 

Female  department. — This  department  is  divided  into  four  classes,  and  the  studies 
of  each  class  prescribed.  The  tirst  cIjish  is  distinguished  by  a  red  badge;  second 
class,  pink;  third  class,  blue;  fourth  clasK,  white. 

On  Monday  forenoon  those  studying  music  were  examined,  and  it  would  be 
angenerous  to  withhold  the  meed  of  the  praise;  their  performanee  met  the  admira- 
tion of  a  large  and  respectable  audienee.  Ou  TueMlay  and  Wednesday  the  young 
ladies  were  examintMl  by  clasHcs.  Kaeh  class,  stimulated  by  a  laudable  emulation 
to  excel,  alforded  a  triumphant  refutation  of  their  suppose<l  incapacity  of  high 
scientific  attainments. 

On  Wednesday  morning  two  young  ladies  graduat<'<l.  The  ceremony  of  gradu- 
ating and  conferring  the  degrees  was  truly  imposing,  and  ex(-ite<l  the  most  lively 
interest.  After  conferring  the  degrees  the  young  ladies  were  ]>resented  with  a  gold 
medal,  with  suitable  inscriptions,  and  a  cliplonia. 

Tlie  president  deli vertMl  a  valedietory  address,  ]>ointing  out  in  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive manner  the  duty  and  ilelicuti'  case  of  females,  i\\u\  eoncliide<l  by  pathc^tic- 
aliy  silmonishing  them  never  to  lose  sigiit  of  the  high  destiny  which  awaits  the 
female  of  a  retinetl  and  virtuous  e<lu('ation.' 

The  in.stitutioii  was  organized,  in  1S;U,  in  two  departments,  a  male 
and  a  female.  ICarli  was  entirely  distinrt  from  the  other,  being  pro- 
vided with  separate  buildings,  as  has  lK»en  shown,  and  had  its  own 
faculty. 

In  18,'J5  and  l«S.'i«»  the  male  iicademy  was  in  the  hands  of  I.  N.  Shep- 
herd and  E.  W.  F.  Sloane.  The  school  was  thriving.  The  teachers 
claimed  their  course  of  study  to  be  as  extensive  as  that  pursued  at  any 
Northern  institution  of  similar  ;rrade,  and  sonjrht  to  ^ive  their  s<*holars 
n  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  studied.  It  was  their  custom 
to  deliver  ]uib]ie  lectures  on  chemistry  and  natural  jdiilo.sophy  every 
Friday  evening,  and  th(»  lectures  were  illustrat4Ml  by  experinu'uts  ma<le 
in  the  presence  of  the  audience.- 

At  the  same  ]>eriod  the  femah'  department  wa*<  in  tin*  hands  of  Mrs, 
Caroline  M.  Thayer  as  principal,  and  an  asso<*iat4»,  a  Mi>s  Parker. 
Mrs.  Thayer  was  a  distin^^uished  authoress,  from  New  York  ori;;inally. 

'  I'loni  tlif  <  ouHtitiit iiuial  1  laj^. 

-('Iint<»n  <ia/rtte.  N»>\enil»er  L'N  \K^*\  .lannar\   \.  IS**?. 
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hail  S4*rve<l  for  several  years  as  saperintendent  at  the  Elizabeth  \ 
lili*  Aciuleiny  with  great  credit  for  herself  and  saccess  for  the  : 
ttitioii.  I 

en*  was.  however,  no  head,  no  common  president.    The  board  of   | 
oes,  HolMTt  II.  Hiu;kner,  president,  were  in  treaty  with  gentlemen 
igh  reputation  and  attainments,  hoping  to  secare  an  acceptable 

111  <>(t4>bei\  1  H:(r»,  those  negotiations  resalted  in  the  making  of  ' 
.  K.  X.  Hlliott.  A.  M.,  of  the  Indiana  University,  president.    There 
then  a  complete  change  of  faculties.    In  the  male  department, 
ideiit  Klliott  took  the  professorship  of  mental  and  moral  sciences,   ^ 
.1.  \V.  Maxwell  as  professor  of  langaages  and  literature,  and  D.  M. 
tt  a8  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.    In  the  female 
rtment,  Mth.  1  hayer  having  left,  Professors  Henry  Strong  and 
'lie  r.  8tio)i;(.  and  Mrs.  Sarah  K.  P.  Failes  were  made  associate    j 
ipals,  with  thrre  ansistants,  and  instruction  was  promised  in  every 
ch  of  science.  )>oIite  literature,  and  ornamental  education — Latin 
(■reek  iK'in;:  classed  under  the  last  head,  along  with  music,  draw- 
einl»roi<lery,  etc.' 
11  in^'  tliis  ]M*ri(Ml  the  college  seems  to  have  achieved  some  reputa- 

It  is  noticeil.  to<^M'ther  with  Jefferson  College  and  Oakland  Col- 
in tlM*  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Almanac  for  1837,  published  at 
he/.  Hut  it  was  in  financial  trouble.  The  expenses  amounted  to 
M)  |K'r  term:  its  ^ross  earnings  were  less  than  $580.  And,  while 
H»  was  Nnl)scri)>e(i.  only  J^2,(XK)  was  in  fact  available.  The  instita- 
beeaine  m)  nuirh  in  debt  to  President  Elliott  and  his  associates 
in  Nove!nl»ei,  iv;?.  they  resigneil.  The  trustees  then  tried  to 
i^'c  with  the  trustees  of  the  sixteenth  section  school  fund  a  union 
tahlisli  .1  •' resjMM-tahle  school  in  Clinton/^  but  no  good  result  was 

hmI. 

uanl  tin  .mmI  ot  the  year  1839  Prof,  (teorp^  P.  Strong  gave  up  the 
;:<>  oi  the  leuKili  department.  Both  departments  were  then  placed 
r  tli«  <  h.ii;:e  nt'  Plot.  H.  Dwight,  A.  M.  (lately  from  the  college  of 
>ian:i  .   iml    In--  u  ite,  assisted   by  Miss  11.  Potter,  an  ex]N^rienced 

i»i  «•!   1  ii^M  ipiiriit.il   niusi<'. 

«•  1 1  ii-t«M  >,  i;  <1  I-  tliat  they  could  not  iMilist  the  symj^athies  of  the 

Ir  hoi  Mj.<  h  tin   I    pmses  to  tliei*xtcnt  deemed  desirable,  and  per- 

.h>»  oiii.i-.  d     '.   ^ih  h  fie<tucnt  changes  in  the  faculty,  determined 

.i'.li-li  '  I  .   .  .Ill  _.  .1^  A  tieiiomi  national  instituti<ui.    It  was  thought 

•    .   .     ii*  .:•  II..   ■■       In    i»e.»jd<-  of  the  Slate  wiiuld  be  more  certainly 

.    \I   —     -  ;  ].:  <  ■•:  N  hi.  e  of  t  he  Met  hixiist  ( 'liurcli  Was  at  that  time 

■    1    ^     I    ■    '  i«  -.  .  .i;id  "\  r!  I  III  es  wrre  in;Hle  to  that   bcwlvinlSlito 

•  r    ,   \1  ^^  >.|j.  ,   <  ..ih  .'••.  u  itli  ;ill  its  iinpioN  finiiits  and  a])paratus, 


.    1-   7:    \).ril  !<'.  \Ki^,  Manh   IM.  \>A\*:    I  .Lniary  19,  1S40. 
i.  ;    ^-;T      N  it.  1m/  Kr««-  Ir.nh  r.  I>o«  i-iulMT.  lKi7. 
-ii-j'.  •  oil*  j;«'.  j'p  7.  s. 
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and  a  bonus  of  $20,000.  The  offer  was  tle(*Jiued  by  a  vote  of  one  major- 
ity of  the  locating  committee  in  favor  of  another  proposition,  which 
came  from  Brandon  Springs.  Had  this  one  vote  gone  the  other  way 
this  institution  woald  now  be  the  Centenary  College  of  the  Metho<lists. 
/Vfter  this  miscarriage  the  college  was,  in  1842,  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Clinton  Presbytery.  It  was  then  given  a  new  start,  with  a 
BtroDg faculty,  liev.  Alexander  Campbell,  formerly  president  of  Sharon 
Academy,  was  president;  Rev.  Robert  McLain,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy;  Edward  Pickett,  M.  ]).,  professor  of 
chemistry;  Rev.  C.  Parish  (formerly  president  of  the  Holly  Springs 
Female  Institute),  professor  of  ancient  languages;  H.  W.  MofTit,  prin- 
cipal of  the  preparatory  department.  The  female  department  was 
under  the  sui)erinten<lence  of  the  president,  assisted  by  Miss  H.  £. 
Gillespie. 

Under  the  new  munagement  the  iustitution  made  more  solid  advancement.  It 
baeAiiM  uecessary  to  talk  in  the  board  meetings  of  the  form  of  diplomas  to  bo  used 
in  time  to  come.  The  honorary  degree  of  D.  I),  was  conferred  on  Rev.  A.  Newton, 
Rer.  A.  Converse,  and  Kcv.  Klias  Converse,  of  Phila<lelphia.  A  theological  pr«>- 
fMtonhip  was  added  and  Dr.  Newton  called  to  fill  it.' 

At  the  corainenceinent  held  on  the  30th  and  3l8t  of  July,  1845,  Mr. 
If*  A«  Foute,  of  Jackson,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being  the  tirst  male  gnuluatc  of 
Mississippi  College.  At  this  time  (1845-4G)  the  female  department  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Newton,  who  wa^  an  educatdr  of  great 
exi>erience.  lie  wa.s  assisted  by  John  1*.  Mapes,  late  a  professor  in  the 
male  department,  and  by  Miss  Eliza  Warren,  who  was  a  lady  of  high 
literary  attainments  and  of  much  experience  in  teaching.  She  had  been 
educate<l  in  Europe,  and  was  a  linguist  and  musician. 

In  184t}  Rev.  r.  Cotton  was  president  of  the  collei^o,  and  he  He<nifd  to  inspire  the 
hopes  of  HncCf'KS  to  such  a  dearer  that  tlie  trustees  hecauic  individually  respoi.Hiblo 
for  lATge  HUUiH  of  money,  \vlien,  to  their  disina}*,  lie  on'ere<l  his  rt>Bi;;nation,  Iiavin^ 
been  tempteil  hy  a  better  otirr  elnewhere.  The  board  iuiinediately  selected  Kev.  C. 
Pmrisb,  who  became  j»resident  in  1X48.  '     '     There  was  yet  no  endowment  anil 

the  president  reieived  his  pay  from  the  tuition  and  $'2iM)  besides.  Tht*  ail'airs  of  the 
eollage  bo^an  a;;ain  to  decline  and  an  exhihit  of  their  condition  was  made,  shi»\vin;; 
that  there  was  an  indebtednt'Sr^  of  .t7^<l.^lii{  and  no  money  to  pay  it,  and  but  little 
patrooa;;e.  In  this  state  of  thiii;;s.  believing  that  its  t'.iilurc  was  due  in  a  ^reat 
dogree  to  its  <len(Mninationa]  rharacter,  the  board  asked  the  Clinton  Presbytery  t<i 
nlesae  them  I'n.m  any  and  all  obligations  in  the  matter,  which  was  done  in  .luly 
/7,  l»0.« 

This  severance  of  the  relation  between  the  presbytery  and  the  college 
was  imme<liat4dy  followe<l  by  a  residution  of  the  board  teinlering  the 
institution  to  the  Clinton  community,  unencumbered  bv  any  claims  of 
the  board,  and  ai^neing  t4)  elect  as  their  successors  any  persons  who 
should  l>e  noMiiiiaied  by  the  community.  TliereuiH)n  '^a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  calh'd  to  mi'et  at  the  Presbyterian  Chnn*h  in 
Clinton  to  suggest  measures  for  buihling  up  a  literary  institution  at 

•  Ilistijry  of  MisHissip]ii  Tollej^e,  paniptilet  by  A.  V.  Kuwe. 
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iliw-i-.  lIcsiiliitioiiH  apitoiiitiag  n  noiniuatiii^  loniinitUv  and  com* 
-I'  lor  li'iiiiiliiiiiit:  iiidebtolneas  were  mnde,  iitiil  unn  tn  ]>r(K.'iir«  ft 
litiin  fn>m  tin-  presbytery,  A  new  board  wii.t  orgHiiijieil,  wbtcb 
'(Ii)tl«ly  b<-;;nii  to  (MDvasa  for  president  and  l«.-iR'li(^ir>t.  Tb«  prvn- 
V  waM  otVerctI  to  liev.  William  Gary  Oraoe"  (liitur  for  many  yoiim 
r  of  tbi-  i'rote-<t»iit  Kpiscopal  Church  at  Jfti^kNoii),  "thi-  profeonor- 
tof  laiieuaRf  to  Itev.  I.  Comfort,  and  of  iiiiitlieinaticH  lo  Rev.  C. 
til.  Tilt'  l;ist  "US  tbe  only  one  who  shoved  a  wilUngiipsH  to  accept. " 
■wever,  luitbini;  came  of  these  negotifttioiin:  but  a  better  fate 
te<l  a  iK-eoliiitii>n  Iw^uu  in  Aogiut,  throu;:b  the  Itev.  T,  Ford, 
h  rvsult4-<l,  in  tbt' following  November,  in  ii  tniiiHfer  (»f  the  entire 
intr*,  i;ronn<Is,  iiml  api>aratus  of  the  coll«i:e  to  tbe  Miuissippi 
ist  Siatt-  Uoiivviition.oD  tbe  eonditiou  thatMir  projierly  should  be 
for  si-hiMil  or  •'ollej^e  pnrposes.  In  the  late  fitll  of  18o(l  tbe  Khool 
ttl  it"  lir.tt  session  nndtr  the  ituepiuea  of  tlif  convention, 
nil  u  iilii>iit  c-tid<i«iii<.-iii :  (froniiiU  und  lialldlagH  mufli  -iii)  nf  rcjulr.  anil  a  hi*- 
pj-  nn  iin-.iii-  iii~|>iriii;;.  Tlie  truates".  Iionpfor,  bad  tuitli  ui  mbiit  ibcf  wew 
tukii^;;,  ;ii>a  iviili  lii;:li  hopi-H  ]>lei1);eil  tlirmai-lvea  triiliviitiiallj' fur  claim*  to 
i».iiii(  •■(  f  l.Ti'i.  ;<ii<l  ruiiltiliiitad  li«twe«n  *500  ami  -I-OdO  ("or  tlin  purchana  of 
uii.il   :i]'|i;ir:iiit-      It   nan  ilremvit  riglit  lu  niiike  eiily  Mivli  ailrBDCiia  ••  tba 

111 i[M'ir  iii.iii'  .iil-qtaud  Tur,  and  witb  Uiih  id«ii   Sit.  I.  N.  llrnar  vh  «ad* 

|..<l  -l  III.'  |.r<].jr,>ii>rv  .ItpartiiiFiit,  Tbe  flrat  Msaii.t.  IwK'ti  mUIi  one  t(«elMr 
\.^-.i  ui'li  Uxvf.     Tlurn  »'fre<'iinill«il  .InrinK  tills  i<--i<.i>  M  ntxdciitfl. 

lli(|iii-t  -lui.'  .i.iiv.'iitiuii  uii-l  ill  1851  at  Aberil*>  o.  nud  nwilvMl  lo  mIm 
..i.ii.J..-ii..i,l;:..,.l  W,M.  Knrr>rn>a«in|iln7«li>K  i.Kt-Ul  (to  wlivBM  forUM 
—  I  ('T  iL II.  i:.-  lur   tb-  t'lmutnt;  ymt.    Tbek»»U>ii  nf  IKM-KfoiHsuad  wilh 

.■■  iiimik  •[iiili'iitx  -iH  tliu  |>ruvi<iui  KeMijoii  Iiiid  •Uutvil  ullli,  Tbpre  wera 
III*  |>ii-j>.ii<-il  f'lr  I  •lU'  ^<'  I'laiwK,  liiit  tbt'  tninti'cti  saiil  il  wixild  lie  •l<-ro|CBlar;  ta 
>ii>ii.i.iiun   .iiinil..  rii,;;  :U}.i»»  U>  rail  iin  iiiHlitiiti.iii   r>  coII-ko  wtilt'li  hod  MM  • 

Noi.it.l.ir.  iv.j.  tin.  >uin  of  «l'iM;t»  had  b-..ii  mibm-ribed  toward 
ii'l<>»  tiit'iit.  iiii'l  l:<'V.  K.r.  Kiiger  was  then  H|i|ioiiiletl  iigent,  Tbe 
Mil-  -.-s.ioii.  Ui.ii  .if  IA.~>J-.'>.t,  wait  marked  1>y  tlie  iiteuunce  of  tbe 
I  iil;i]iii:ii<-.  ainl  us  roll  of  ntuilcntM  nninbereil  1(2.  1.  N.  Urner  wee 
iilt'il  t->  !«'  iirMirip.il  mill  lecturer  on  phyHJciAl  si-icnce;  J.  H.  Eltia 
:.;mIi.m  ..1  aj.  iinl  l.irii.'ii;i^cs:  aim,  S.  Cnnilxrry,  [.rincipal  of  the 
>r,ii'>i\  •l<'|>:i  iMK'iii:  ;iri>l  II.  N.  Itraillbrd,  teacher  of  mathematics. 

til.  i..!lu.iij  -.-.siiiii.  l,-i.vu.">l,  college  classes  Merc  organized. 
:-ii.liliiij^  rii.  I  >■  i>-  <i  li^it  sire  known  nn  the  miilillv  buildiug,  the 
,ia::i\  .].-.:, I  f.i,.  ui.  :xui\  tl>el>rii-k  house  ibstro.vcd  by  Ore  in  1877. 
ii.]..n  ,:  .-..  .   I,.,;,.i  «,.sw..rlb  AJ.IXMl. 

I^iii--.  I'.i.  ^1  .'■-".  <ii.itjl.i-rry  ^'ra.illill('ll— the  lirst  nnder  the 
.'■    [ii  in  I..-!!!.  Tin- innhTi:r;Mlnat<' i-iillc^'C  classes  consisted  of 

I..I-.    ■.     'j.  ...}ii    I.  -,  .111.1  '->  Iic-lilliCli. 

III.  :  •'.  ■  ■  I'  ■"■,  .■  ,1  nin-tjrii:  i.r  ilic  <<ni  vent  inn  at  Clinton,  it  was 
n-.|  i[i,r  -r,.-  ^l.--i--i|i]ii  ri.|l..j;c  hiiH  readied  it  imint  when  its 
--  .i:il  Iiifi:  .  j.t  -!M-iii\  jiiipciionsly  ileiii;iri<l  llic  iiiimedlatA 
,iitr...-i,i  ..■   .1    ~;-,,h:,-   |.r.-si.leiil."     Hut  llie  a|.|...iiitniciit  wiw  uot 
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made  iu  fact,  Mr.  Unier  belug  eurollo<l  as  performing  the  duties  of 
presideDt  pro  teiDi>ore. 

Iu  1858  the  subscription  to  the  endowment  had  retiched  $102,800 
piinciiml  and  $21,917.01  interest,  of  which  $«'U,004.7(>  principal  and 
#l3y4[^.40  interest  had  been  paid  in.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  names 
were  on  the  roll  that  made  up  the  amount,  and  the  subscribers  lived  in 
diflereut  i)ortioiis  of  the  State.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  agents  to 
collect  the  subscriptions;  and  from  that  necessity  and  failure  to  collect 
interest  there  was  an  annual  loss  to  the  college  of  $2,500. 

At  this  time  a  special  subscription  for  the  pur[)ose  of  erecting  a  col- 
lege* chapel,  to  be  used  as  a  church,  was  starte<l.  The  building  was 
contracted  for  and  was  completed  in  ISIK) ;  the  total  final  cost  being  about 
$30,000.  In  that  year,  also,  Mr.  Urner  was  formally  nuule  president, 
and  the  session  of  18(K)-61  witnessed  an  attendance  of  11  candidates  for 
gradaation,  and  217  students  of  lower  classes. 

In  the  spring  of  1801  some  of  the  students  and  three  of  the  teachers, 
under  the  command  of  one  of  the  trustees,  formed  a  military.company, 
called  the  '^Mississippi  College  Riries,''  and  joined  the  Confe<lerate 
army.  The  trustees,  however,  resolved  to  continue  the  school  in  spite 
of  the  war.  At  the  session  of  1801-62  there  were  about  40  students. 
Two  graduateil  in  February.  ^^Xo  cat4dogue  was  issued.  The  history 
of  the  college  teachings  during  the  war  would  be  little  more  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  town  school,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  teacher 
wore  the  dignitie<l  title  of  president  and  professor  of  moral  and  intellecv 
tural  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  buildings  had 
been  yielded  to  the  demands  of  war,  and  were  used  as  hospitals  for  sick 
and  woande<l  soldiers.  The  town  of  Clinton  suffered  much  from  the 
Federal  army.  Many  houses  were  destroyed,  an<l  it  was  with  ditliculty 
that  President  Crner,  aided  by  President  llillinan,  of  Central  Female 
Institute,  preserve<l  the  college  buildings  from  the  general  ruin  which 
overtook  the  town,  and  the  sjiecial  threatened  destruction  whieli  was 
made  against  the  eollege  buildings/*'  The  buildings,  library,  and 
apparatus  were  all  jjreserved,  however,  without  any  material  injury. 

But  the  results  of  the  war  annihihited  the  endowment  fund.  Nor 
that  only.  The  subscriptions  had  been  uiostly  in  the  s)ia]>e  of  the  ]>ur- 
chaiie  of  S4*holars)iips;  and,  while  only  7S  of  the  1«S3  s<'hoIarships  had 
been  i>aid  for  in  full,  yet  the  owiuts  of  the  7S  were  exenisin;:  their 
rij^hts  when  they  needed  to  do  so.  At  the  sessison  of  lS«r»-i»«»  two- 
thirdaof  the  students  eame  on  scholarships,  and  thus  only  one-third  of 
Che  ex])ens(.*s  wtTe  met.  There  was  fnrtlier  trouble.  About  i?7,(K)0  was 
owe<l  on  unpaid  sahiries,  and  for  five  years  this  debt  constituted  a  most 
embarrassing  and  nu>na4*ing  incumbrance.     It  was  linally  paid  in  1S72. 

In  September,  18<»7,  Dr.  Walter  llillnian,  a  graduate  of  IW'own 
University,  and  wiio  has  been  nientione<l  already,  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Beginning  with  one  assistant  and  11  student.s,  and  with  a  total 
enrollment  for  the  session  of  !**.»,  it  was  a  gl(H>niy  prospect. 


'  (irniJiir  htt'-r  ot  J'rf^idmt  W  tU\i,  Vss". 
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e  session  i)f  lH4)H-<»0  showed  au  attendance  somewhat  larger,  with 
'n\*«hiiian  and  sophomore  classes  organized.  In  the  next,  that  of 
-70,  the  faculty  was  enlarged,  including  the  president,  one  pro- 
r.  the  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  and  two  under* 
iiate  instriietorR;  and  there  were  101  students,  of  whom  20  were 
I  lego  cla^sses. 

1870  a  plan  was  conceived  of  associating  with  the  Mississippi 
ention  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  conventions  in  the  support 
le  college,  with  the  hoi>e  of  building  up  a  grand  university  that 
Id  reflect  honor  iii)on  the  three  States.  Resolutions  warmly 
Dving  the  project  were  passed  by  the  Arkansas  convention,  but 
of  ]^>uisiHiia  was  rather  indifferent.    Nothing  seems  to  have  come 

the  nioveineiit,  except  that  it  attracted  some  x>atronage  to  the 
i;e  from  those  States.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  finally  aban* 
d  in  1S70. 

ISTl*  tli4»  convention  resolved  to  engage  in  raising  another  endow- 

<tf  $l(K),(MM),  and  this  work  was  committed  to  M.  T.  Martin, 
ssor  of  mathematics  in  the  college.  He  succeeded,  in  about  twelve 
lis,  in  ohtainin«:  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $37,000,  which 
lilt  was  increased  to  $40,(KK)  by  a  recovery  of  some  lost  bonds. 
the  liiiancial  crash  of  1873  rendered  these  subscriptions  almost 
lilcss.     Tli(»  money  pledged  could  not  be  paid. 

1s7l*  Prt*sident  llillman  resigned  and  the  present  incumbent.  Rev. 
K  NVel»l».  1>.  1)..  a  gni4lnate  of  Ma<iison  Tniversity,  was  elected. 
an;:e  was  made  also  in  the  course  of  study,  by  which  the  college 
divided  into  six  scrhools,  in  e^ich  of  which  a  certificate  of  gradu- 
i  nii;;lit  Im*  «>htaine<U  but  a  full  diploma  only  on  completion  of  the 
V  conrsr. 

1>7.>  and  1^71  the  surrender  of  many  of  the  old  scholarships 
)i  had  cmi^ai i.i>sed  the  institution  by  riHlucing  its  tuition  receipts, 

>trnrr«l,  iiid  tliis  was  quite  a  relief.  But  the  times  did  not 
o\«'.     \\\    I  he  yi  11   1S7G  **a  consi<lerable  debt  to  the  faculty  had 

(  niiti.irt<'<l.  the  snhs<Tiptions  were  still  unpaid  and  most  of  them 
INrTii.I. .  AUi\  thu>  niin  se4Mned  inevitable.  Just  here,*' says  Pres- 
:  \\  t-M*.      Mill    hi-tMiy  rea<ls  like  a  romance.     It  was  dire  reality, 

%«!,  I   'i    ^•••in    !'i«»se  to  tliose  who  made  it.     The  faculty  <'ame  to 

."..   H- mi  ;h«    .olN_:«and  savcMl  it.     They  i»rojM)sed  to  dismiss  one 

Ml  II  111"  : .  •  h  •-•    itnniinin;;  to  <lo  the  work  of  ail,  and  with  their 

-iM'l  :  •!'•    •     •   i;!\  on  th<Molle;:e  for  what  tliey  could  j;ct — salary 

"  ^  il  II  > .      1    •>      .!••  .ill  jHM>r  men  and  dependent  Mj)on  their  sal- 

:   !    :)•    -ii'iH.r  ..t  tin  ir  tamilies.     Hut  thev  bclieviMl  it  I'ould  l>e 

.i-.i'l  •  i«  :'l  ;  ,:  N»  ittiMiipt  it.  Since  tliat  time  they  have  receipted 
!♦  ii   -  I   i:  •  -    i*  :Im'  ♦  iid   ut'  <Mrli  vear,  whether  tliev  riMcived  them 


if 


i     I'*' I    I     ii  inl  «'f!nii  was  made  to  rais<*  an  cii<lowmeiit  fund, 
I    .:   '•I,  •  M<Hi  u  iM  mtuhmI  for  that  purpose. 

»     .       .  ir  1.  il«  r  of  i'r«^«i«li  lit  W  t  l»b,  18«7. 
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The  oonvention  famisheSy  from  year  to  year,  a  coiitribotion  to  the 
running  ezpeDses  of  the  college.  The  following  financial  statement, 
made  in  1800,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  financial  workiugs  of  the  instita- 
tion:' 

RBOBIPTa. 

From  tuition $S,496.78 

FromrenU 587.30 

From  eootributions 1,775.73 

Total 7,859.81 

KXPBMDITURKS. 

Salarieo  of  tea<*here 8,000.00 

iBoideiital  exponsat 975.00 

Total r 8,975.00 

Deficit 1,115.19 

PLAN  OF  OKGAMIZATION. 

In  this  institntion,  ozoopt  the  preparatory  department,  there  is  no  regular  cnrric- 
nlnm.  Degrees  are  conferred  when  tho  prescrib«)d  studies  have  been  mastered, 
not  when  the  Hxed  course  has  been  paMe<l  over.  The  organization,  for  the  present, 
•OBSista  of  a  preparatory  department  and  the  following  nine  schools,  viz :  A  school 
of  mental  and  moral  science,  a  school  of  I^atln,  a  school  of  Greek,  a  school  of  math- 
ktios,  a  school  of  natural  sciences,  a  school  of  English,  a  school  of  modem  Ian- 
a  commercial  school,  and  a  military  school. 

PIUBPARATORY   DKPAKTMKNT. 

J*Ti^.  O.  M.  Johnston,  principal;  H.  IT.  Uudnall,  awistant. 

This  department  consists  of  a  primary  school  of  two  yeant  and  a  grammar  school 
of  four  years.  A  stuileut  who  completes  the  ntudies  of  this  department  will  be 
tboronghly  prepared  to  enter  the  higher  schools  of  the  college  or  the  freshman  class 
of  any  college  or  uuiversity  iu  the  country. 

(  OLLEl  f  I ATK    I >K1*A  KTM  KNT. 

1.  School  or  Mrntal  axd  Moral  Scikncb. 

Prfident  M'.  S.  Wfbh,  D.  D. 

One  year  cmd  the  Initt  year  of  the  fourH4>):  Mental  philosophy,  logic,  in  the  firHt 
torm;  moral  science,  political  economy,  in  the  Hccond  term. 

'J.    SciKiUI.  OK  (iKBKK. 

Pro/.  S.  r.  ^Jitchrll 

Jnnlor:  TTomer,  Herodotus,  DeniostheneH,  progn*HHive  ezerriHew,  Ifa«11i*y*H  gram- 
mmr,  Liddell  and  Scott*s  lexicon. 

Intermediate:  Kuripidi^,  Sophoclen,  IMato,  c»riginal  cxerciseH,  Kuhner's  large 
grammar,  Smith's  Hist4»ry  of  Greece. 

Senior:  .KKchyluH,  Sophocles,  Thncydides,  Aristotle, (>o<m1  win's  Mooils  and  Tenses. 
Erown*s  ClaA«ical  Literature. 

'I'n>ce4MlingH  Ki  Ay-second  .Session  .M  ia^issippi  Baptist  Con  vent  ion.  p.  .'M. 
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■  doaa  ia  ilMiKnod  fur  Uioia  gradlwtM  In  GrMk  who  wUb  to  ixiraae  n  omitwof 
ig  in  Hucb  authors  as  kr«,  either  from  tbair  fom  i>r  Biil>)(H't«.  Iwa  nuitod  for  tbe 
tr  wbuol.  It  comprliw*,  therefore,  a  more  esteixl-'il  oiiinc  of  Btiidipa,  «nd  «1m 
rconrMorleclnrM  on  pbtlologj,  earaparktiv*  uiuntiuut,  mid  tlio  wianM  of 
mg*.  Teit-books:  Ariitophaaet,  Atiatotle,  PLit<>,  S'l'w  TiiUmciiI,  Millter'* 
:b  of  1  jiii;ua)c«. 

1.  ScBOOL  or  Lathi. 
I-r-f.  A   J.  Amt.  A.  B,  and  A.  M.  (UrdiHttOy'  Ui'wHippH. 

ior:  Oltilenleeve'aCraniiiiu',  Latin  eompMitloni  AUen  Biiilnrcwniiiigli),Clu>n>'a 
tn*  (ChBM  and  Smart ),  VIrfpl  (Ch«M  and  Stoar)  i,  C'i«iro  do  Si-nix'tiite  a]!<1  ■)• 
tin  <Chue  and  Hiiiartj,  hiatury  (Liddell's  BmhoI,  AudTvw'ii  l'reuii<ra,  or  Utf- 

rmi'diat* :  GildKrHlepve'aGrunmar,  Latin  eonipn*itlon,LiT7,  lloFace,  CloeroMl 
HM>,  Aerii-oli  mid  ClprtDaaia  of  Ta«ita*. 

iur:  Madvin'i  liramiiinr,  original  exercUea,  CIccro  dn  OlHrllk,  Tiiiwulan  tUapm- 
a,  Juveiiul  MiilitcrBlveve'B),  AuiiaU  of  Tacitua,  (truwii**  l.itxratun. 


mI  readlnft  of  Are  Poetica,  I'd 


.ddiiioii  t<>  tttii  pTHiLirnlary  )'ear>,  thin  Hchuol  fiitiiiirliw  1 

t><ir  yp'in.  in  the  rol. 

p<l<-|>arlm<-ut,>ii  1«II<>h>: 

t  year:  Winiw.irlli*  Coniplete  Algebra,  ten  mniitho. 

.ti.ljr^it:  \V.iir.>.inli-.  ileometry,  plan    and  >i.li.l,  »iK  nmi.th-:   Wcntworlh'e 

Doinetr> .  ]<luiir'  :iii<l  »i<lii-rici>l.  f.mr  tnouttis. 

rd  year:  Wi-nrnorUi'-.  Mirveiini;  apd  Kavigati.-ii,  n.ur  um 

>iilh«;  Wtntworth'a 

luallM-..iii.lry.  -it  ii..>i.lhi. 

rtliyur:  olurt '.  lukulu'i,  live  muotha;  I^miiKH  Tn-aiiw 

■  iin  Antrouomy,  Ave 

;.     S.  H.rtL  l)F    NlTt-«*L  SClB.ir-l. 

rrf  .l.,.,.„r   f^Urr,.  II    A.  (iHiT/rnr,  ■/  yi.ti,n,-y: 

.  ..  b.H,l .  ml..:.. .-.  H  ■  ..iin-of  foi.ry«w.  ..n.-  ..f  wUirb  in  n.ir 

..ri>liidi<'.: 

..U;.,.«r.pl.y, 

iiiv     I'lKleri.  Keolouy  ll'^ma):   K<-f ,  l.yD-  ITiiiriplea. 


1.-<-tnr*«  nil  «el]  :..i  l.-it  buoka.  TUo  mcano  of 
,...il-,  o-niHi-tini:  ,.{  i..:i|.-. .  \,Mt',  niMl  |iliit.-ii;  c.l- 
.ir.ition*  of  tli<'  diiliT'iil  y.utt  iiiid  •Ttliiii-'  <if  fbe 

■  j..t.*  ur..  ..fl..n  m.>.lL-  in  lii-  -.irroun.liDi;  .■..mitry. 
II  -l.H'kr.l  Willi  nil  111.'  iii»I.Tiul  iirt'i'SKtry  lor  ll'« 
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0.  SCBOOL  OP  SMOLWH  LaNOUAUB  AMD  LiTBKATUBK. 

t^r^f.  KUkmrdM,  Lm9$a,  B.A.and M,  A,  {UnivtrtUy-^f  MiMiuippi). 

Jmior:  Anglo-Sazoo  GnumnAr  and  Reader  (Mftroh),  History  of  English  language 
<LoiuisbiiTj),  Sopploe's  Trench  on  Words. 

Intarmedimta:  Anglo-Saxon  oonlinuad  (Harrison's  Beowulf),  Carpenter's  Knglish 
4Df  the  Foarteenih  Centory,  Shaw's  New  English  Literature. 

Senior :  Hale's  Longer  English  Poems ;  Hudson's  Life,  Art,  and  Charaeter  of  Shalie- 
■pear»;  Hudson's  and  Rolfo's  Seleet  Plays;  prose  selections  fh>m  Baeon,  Milton, 
AddiMO,  De  Quiney,  Carlyle,  etc. 

7.  School  or  Moosair  Lamouaob. 

OwmMM, — Junior  elass:  Otto*s  Grammar  and  Reader,  history  of  Germany. 

Senior  elaas:  Seleetions  from  Goethe,  SchiUer,  Schlegel,  and  enrrent  German 
pcriodieals;  Whitney's  Grammar,  Erans's  Literature  (in  German),  Grieb's  or  Adler's 
DktioDary. 

Firmtk,    Junior  class:  Otto's  Grammar  and  Reader,  T^l^maque. 

Senior  class :  Piceiola,  selections  Arom  Scribe,  Racine,  Comeille,  Ifoli^re,  and  mod- 
em works;  Deayere's  Grammar,  French  literature.  Spiers  and  Surrenne's  Lexicon. 

8.  SoBooi.  or  OBnuAL  Histobt  amd  or  Hutobical  Riblb  Snnnr. 

9.  OOiOIBBOIAL  ScaoOL. 

Pm/.  O.  Jf.  JMtMCon,  B.  A.  {MUainfypi  (MUg9}. 

• 

eonree  of  study  embraces,  in  brief,  theoretical  and  practical  bookkeeping, 
lial  arithmetic,  spelling,  essentials  of  English,  business  writing,  business 
eomapoodenoe,  business  law  for  busiuesn  men. 

21ns  fe  complete  ike  ooairs^. — By  entering  at  the  opening  of  the  session  the  com- 
aereial  course  can  be  finished  by  the  close  of  the  first  half-session,  since  the  whole 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  work  in  this  department. 

rnCKOOKAPHY  AXb  TTPBWBITINO. 

Facilities  are  provided  for  instruction  in  these  two  important  branches  of  busi- 
Be«  education. 

9.  MiUTABT  School. 

TIm  object  of  this  school  is  to  secure  a  proper  development  of  the  physical  system, 
to  promote  habits  of  promptness,  regularity,  and  obedienois  and  to  encourage 
•eooomy  in  drens.  About  one  hour  each  day,  when  the  w«*atber  is  suitable,  is 
derated  to  drill. 

An  in  other  S4'hoolH,  entrance  iH  voluntary,  but  no  student,  having  entered,  ran 
leftTO  it  except  upon  certitirate  of  diHability  iHJtned  by  the  surgeon  of  tbe  company. 

Arms  are  furnished  by  tbe  8tate.  Uniforms  are  furnisbe<l  at  New  York  pricee, 
with  freight  a<l<led.    During  the  present  session  suits  have  n»st  3^16.5(). 

Any  student  completing  the  first  six  schools  of  the  college,  oh  now  organized,  will 
haentitle«l  to  tb<>  degree  of  A.  B. ;  those  completing  the  soboolM  of  moral  science, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  Knglish,  and  I^tin  will  receive  tbe  degree  of  H.  8. ; 
these  completing  tbe  schooln  of  moral  science,  Greek,  I^atin,  Knglish,  and  chemistry 
of  the  natural  science  school,  will  lie  entitled  to  the  degn*e  of  B  L.  Those  <*om- 
plating  one  school  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting  f(»rtb  their  special 
•ttainmentN. 
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M*  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  A.  B.  will  be  entitled  to  that  of  AuM.,  in 
L',  when  th«\v  havt^  puniued  a  course  of  study,  either  in  the  college  or  mfter 
i:iVf  lef^  tht^  itiKtitiition,  which  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  faculty  as  being  equal 
9  y^ars  of  college  work. 

APPABATU8,   ETC. 

)  extensive  apjiaratiis  aud  libraries  and  other  appliances  formerly  belonging  to 
dlege  were  all  )>reserved  during  the  war.  To  these  valuable  additions  hare 
tna4le,  and  others  will  he  made  each  year  to  meet  the  necessities  thai  may  arise. 
iden  the  cabinet  of  geology  and  mineralogy  belonging  to  the  college,  the 
nU  hav«'  tin*  ntte  of  a  cabinet  formerly  belonging  to  the  professor  of  geology, 
he  property  nf  Hr.  Ilillman. 
(oUe^e  library  and  those  of  the  two  literary  societies  contain  about  6,000 

X^t  Dr.  Kobert  KcUh  be<|ueathed  a  sum  of  money  to  the  college  for  the  pnr- 

>t'  erecting  a  bri<-k  rottage  aH  a  memorial  of  his  wife  and  himself,  the  rents  lo 

•d  in  edn<:itin^  at  the  institution  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.     The  ohanoery 

haM  ti.\ed  the  anioinit  u»  be  devoted  to  this  purpone  iVom  Dr.  Kella's  eetnto 

Oi>0. 

THK  ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENSES. 

t'  patroii;i<;r  oi'  the  iimtitiitioii  for  the  eight  years  last  passed  (1891) 
iivt*ni;:«*<I  SJl  students.  In  that  period  the  largest  attendance  of 
(Hie  y(Nir  was  tliat  of  1882-^,  being  244;  the  smallest,  that  of 
-^sl  and  l.SH,%-xSii.  being  210  each. 

>  statenuMit  tan  br  made  of  the  relative  numbers  in  the  preparatory 
ro)l4*;;iate  (ii^partiiients.  The  institution  is  organized  into  schools, 
(ateil.  and  ta^di  school  includes  both  classes  of  students;  so  that 
ds  arc  not  kept  on  the  basis  of  a  classitication  into  preparatory 
collc^'iate  members.  ^ 

|H*nsos  of  attemlanre  vary  from  J?1.'J0  i)er  year,  the  lowest  estimate 
riniary  students,  to  i22(),  the  highest  estimate  for  college  studeutfl. 
nisiry.  I'kimIi  and  (lerman,  and  tyjM'writing  are  extras. 


ht.  \V«»,!.»  h'tur  of  Ottoljer  13,  1888. 


Chapter  VII. 

FEMALE  COLLEGES  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 
OXFORD  FEMALE  ACADEMY  AND  UNION  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  Oxford  Female  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1838,  two  years 
mfter  the  organization  of  the  Chickasaw  cession  into  connties,  and  was 
the  second  institution  of  learning  chartered  within  that  extensive  and 
fertile  territory,  the  Hernando  Academy  being  the  first. 

The  academy  was  ably  conducted  for  sixteen  years  by  several  prin- 
eipalSi  first  in  order  among  whom  was  Miss  Charlotte  Paine,  a 
northern  lady,  who  was  formerly  teacher  of  botany  and  physics  in  the 
Holly  Springs  Female  Institute.  Her  first  session  closed  December  3, 
1839,  with  34  students.  On  this  occasion  she  delivered  to  her  pupils 
a  cioBing  address,  which  is  still  extant,  and  is  of  remarkable  elegance 
and  force. 

Miss  Paine  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  Weathcrby,  A.  M.,  who 
bad  a  corps  of  three  assistants,  including  the  two  teachers  of  ornamen- 
tal work  and  of  music.  The  literary  school  was  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  primary,  tlie  middle,  and  the  advanced.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  course  of  study  for  the  advanced  department: 

Comstook's  Nataral  Pbilosopby;  C\>iii8tock*8  ('hemiHtry ;  Lincoln's  liotany;  I'lsy- 
fair't  Eoclid;  Day'ii  Algebra;  NcwuiairH  Kbetorii*;  Alexander's  Eyidences;  Good- 
ricb'a  EcclMiastical  History;  History  of  Knji^land;  History  of  France;  AbertTombie'e 
Intellertaal  Powers:  Aberrronibie*H  Moral  Fe<*ling8;  Watts  on  tbe  Mind;  HnrretVs 
G«ogrspby  of  tbe  Heavens;  loj^ic;  Roman  and  Grecian  notiqnities;  i»olitical 
eeooomy;  eomiMwition. 

In  1842,  as  shown  by  an  old  catalogue,  there  were  81  pupils,  drawn 
firom  three  States,  and  from  seven  counties  in  Mississippi.  The  build- 
ing was  a  two-story  brick  structure,  presenting  very  much  the  api)ear- 
auce  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  house.  The  institute  was  furnished  with 
**  a  complete  philosophieal,  chemieal,  and  astnnioniiral  apparatus,  and 
globes,^  and  a  library  was  torniing. 

Some  inten*st  may  be  found  in  the  following  programme  of  an  exhi 
bition  of  the  inusieal  department  under  a  Miss  Murphy,  from  IMiihnlel- 
pbia.  The  item  i.s  taken  from  an  ohl  ropy  of  the  Dollar  Democrat. 
Tbe  special  interest  which  attaches  to  this  occasion  is  mainly  to  lie 
fimnd  in  the  fact  that  the  territory  had  been  delivenMl  from  the  sav- 
ages only  eight  years  befon*: 

oM-(»i:i>   I  KMAI.K   IN'^TITI  TK — <»U|»KK  oK  KXKKCIsKS. 

Ai  the  «*\hiliitii»ii  of  tbe  dasMOM  in  vociil  anil  iiiMtruniuntal  niUHir,  t«»  1»e /;iv«*u  in 

tbs  oouit- bonne  of  Oxford,  Tburwlay  rvi'uiug,  l>ecemlN*r  22,  1S42. 

H3 
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ArriwH  (■•  ruuitiieiive  at  bulf  |M*t  6  o'oluek  p.  in. 

Parti. 

■«io»  tAiH;h<Kil CUaai. 

tore,  Calii.h  U.- ll»g.i«l PUao. 

wmber Bold. 

O'Moro rUtto. 

T  Kllhall Claw. 

iDtl  p«]pltl Plaao. 

day  w  bile  work  log  at  my  plovgfa Dnat. 

Ilsn  iralw Plane. 

*«e*t  bird*  are  Bingins CIbm. 

Mr'scboma Plauo. 

lee  Doodle,  Tsr Platw. 

e'e  tin  borne  like  my  own Snio. 

Irengo CUm. 

Birlln  wait  I . Piwia, 

C DtteU 

P.I  SlatPti  mnr.  k PUao. 

liination  wait/ , Platio. 

SanctiMim» Duel, 

ic,  r.-joi.  e doi*. 

l-iii,  >|p.ta PlMio. 

lib Trl*. 


.    PIUM. 

.  Dnet. 
.  CUm. 
.  I-iMOO. 
.  BoIol 
.  riBD«. 
.  Clai*. 
.  Piuo. 
.  Solo. 
.  Piano. 
.  Trio. 
.  PUm. 


i> .  I'll.  Di,  W.ailicrby  wa«  ftiiccc«ile<l  by  .S.  Leitk  Sliivk, of 
.It  |.riii>  i|..i!.  Mr.  SI<-M.-k  WAH  niwiHU-d  by  Iii.t  wife,  Mnt.  E. 
ii-<ir  ami  ilranitic;  Miss  Ann  ('.  Smith, In  wivariced  ()p|iftrt- 

I,,  1'.  \v  in-,  in  |>riniur>' department:  Kev.  W.  II.  'Wjikins, 
ml  Mr-   i:.  ('.  Wilkiiirs  governess. 

S)iii  k.  .iiri  r  a  shiirt  penVKl.  wan  followttl  by  ii  Mr.  Collins, 


weukne^H  in  thf  m-biHil  ilbr  il  luntinned 
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to  prosper),  but  becaase  of  a  laudable  desire  to  rise  eveu  higher  iu  the 
scale  of  usefulness,  and  moved  by  an  impression  very  prevalent  iu  the 
State  at  that  period  that  a  denominational  conne(!tion  was  the  only 
sare  road  to  the  achievement  of  a  great  career,  an  arrangement  was 
made  whereby  the  Female  Academy  was  turned  over  to  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  and  reincori>orated  by  the  name  of  '^The 
Union  Female  College,^  under  the  auspices  of  that  denomination. 

Under  this  name  and  management  the  college  is  still  (1891)  a  work- 
ing institution  of  high  order.  Its  presidents  have  been  Rev.  Dr.  S.  G. 
Barney,  afterwards  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  now  principal  of  the  department  of 
theology  at  Cumberlautl  University;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Bell,  now  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Prof.  K.  J.  (ruthrie,  A.  B.  ( University  of  Mississippi) ;  lie  v. 
J.  S.  Howard;  Prof.  W,  I.  Davis,  and  Prof.  H.  N.  Robertson. 

This  college,  although  the  Fayette  Academy  was  established  earlier, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  female  school  in  the  State  of 
anbroken  history,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  South.  During  the  past 
half  century  hundreds  of  educated  young  women  have  gone  from  its 
halls  to  disseminate  th«3  principles  of  Christianity  and  morality.  Its 
first  class  of  alumniu,  under  its  charter  of  1854,  graduated  in  1856  and 
was  six  in  number,  and  the  twenty-nine  classes  (the  war  causing  a 
suspension  of  five  yeiirs;  show  a  total  of  2.(1.  The  average  attendance 
is  about  150  pupils.  Young  boys  are  now  admitted  as  day  scholars. 
There  are  seven  members  of  the  faculty.  The  literary  course  embraces 
a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  department,  the  latter  comi>osed  of  the 
usual  four  years.  For  those  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach 
and  have  not  time  to  take  the  regular  collegiate  course,  a  short  course 
covering  two  years  is  otlered;  the  first  devoted  to  literary  study,  the 
second  to  strictly  normal  study.  There  is  also  a  school  of  fine  art  and 
oneof  vo(*al  and  instrumental  music. 

Expenses  for  day  scholars  range  from  ?»'J0  to  ><50  per  annum:  for 
boarders,  j?H»I.     Music,  art,  and  French  are  extras. 

The  college  is  suppliiMl  with  clieniical  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  a  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  suflicient  to  illustrate  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.     The  lil)rary  contains  4()0  volumes. 

The  college  campus  of  10  aen\s  contains  several  hundred  native 
forest  trees  and  atlords  ample  ground  for  exercise  and  amusement. 
Tlie  main  hiiildiiig  is  a  large  three  story  brick;  the  music  hall  is  a 
two-story  brick,  being  the  old  academic  edifice,  venerable  by  a  half 
century's  use,  and  the  two  are  connected  by  a  corridor.  The  buildings 
and  gnmnds  are  valued  at  }^.*>0,(HH)  and  there  is  no  debt. 

While  the  institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Cuml>erland  Presby- 
terian Church  and  is  C4)nducted  on  a  Christian  basis,  no  sectarian  test 
is  made  in  S4de<'ting  teachers,  and  it  is  patroni/e<l  by  all  denomiini- 
lions.' 

»I-jiWH.»t  is;.>.  p.  7".;  i».ia..  is:»l.  p.:;?! ;  1*.  K.  Col.  Cataloj^iic  of  18K4;  ibiil.,  1888. 
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THE   rOBT  GIBKON  PBHALK   COLLBOS. 

in  institution  is  located  %t  the  town  of  Port  Oiltson,  the  county 
of  Cluiboniu  County,  ou  tliv  ly>uf«rillu,  »w  OrU-itns  Biid  Toxaa 
ruy.  It  WHS  e.itahlialied  in  Soptoinbcr,  li^,  by  tbo  following  gen- 
;ii  an  projirivtorH:  James  U.  Miittry,  Uetijatnin  <;,  HompbreyH, 
Briilgere,  .lusepli  Davenport,  John  8.  CliambliHs.  Peter  0.  Cbam 
]l.  (i.  Iluniplireys,  D.  S.  lliim]>lirfyH,  K.  ».  Jen'erle»,  N.  JelTeriu, 
tvl  I'obiin,  II.  T.  Kllett,  ami  U.  W.  Iliimiilircys. 
{•  institotion  witK  oi>ene<l  for  Die  reoe[)tioii  of  .HMiilt^nts  in  April, 
It  waH  forluiiatt'ly  exoni-rat^il  fruni  all  ul«>(1  to  do  pioiietrr  work, 
ray  liiid  bfen  *'trw;tiially  prepitrud  for  it  by  a  series  of  line  scliooU, 
ovu  of  Porttlibsou  bein;;  one  of  ttie  oldest  iu  tlie  State.  Tbe 
M>n  Academy,  under  tbe  cbarge  of  Ileary  C.t'ox,  \va»  IncorjKinited 
u-  It-rritorial  legislature  in  1809,  and  ran  a  snt-c-vHftful  carwr  for  a 
MT  of  years.  Tlir  Oliutoii  .\rjkdeiity  van  iiK-ori>orat<.'d  la  1828, 
i:i'd  lis  ii:iine  in  1K20  to  ttio  Port  ('ibiton  Avatietuy,  nnd  worked 
orlt'SHsni'icssfiilly  until  »!H.iittlieyearl84.'l.  The  earlier  faculties 
r>\v  niikij'init,  but  tlie  pritji  i|tiiU  in  and  about  liUo  wltv  E.  A.  and 
lywt  lioni  is,;s  to  1S40,  a  .Mr.  Sinltli.  t'riidiiatu  of  Urown  rnivor- 
mill  liis  will-:  ;iii(I  tbt'ucefurwaril,  Prof,  (ieorgc-  V.  Btrotif;  and  bl» 
l.iii'  ri<i]ii  Mississippi  Collcf^e.  Mann  Butler'M  Acadt-my,  aleo,  b 
>l  iif  i'<>l]<-;;i:ili'  Kr->de,  bad  l>tf»  in  o|wnitioii  Iroin  IS^i  to  JKl|,tbe 
ip.il  lieiut;  ;i  Icai'lier  of  ei:[>«-rieni'e  in  Home  of  tlie  l>eHt  Kentucky 

icii  till'  ;ir;Mlt'tiiy  Ilif  snliiect  of  lliis  chapter  wax  fotiiuled,  tlierft- 
III!'  niiiK'ii^it  liii  It  ]i;id  bei'U  alreaily  pi«|>at'iHl.  K'lr  even  lhi'4j  did 
■  III  nitliout  a  rival;  ii  Mr.  A.  P.  Merrill  van  cotiilutting  a  female 
iile  of  lii;:li  );railf  in  tUo  tonn,  ami  held  liid  ^'round. 
iii-ji  till-  ]iro|'rii'tr<rs  ortjaiii^itl  the  ucadt'niy  ttiey  ptaccil  Mr.  Jobn 
ii-.  A.  M..  in  I  Ij;li-.-.  lU-  wa.H  assisted  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
i.-.  ami  by  Mr.  W.  I..  Whitney,  A.  M.,  Miss  Mary  .1.  Smyth  and 
Miin-ia  IliAM'.  .>im1  by  Mr.  I.,  (i.  ilart;:eaH  professor  of  music.  Tlie 
I  lii;:lii-i  I  !.i~-'-  i:i  till-  ICn^lish  branches  and  the  classics  werepro- 
I  f,ii. )..'-  .!.  -  i:  'i:u'iii<ii  ill  niiHlern  lanpia;!es,  nattirjil  }>liilosophy, 
istiy,  .<  .'[  I  Ml-  <  .  All  eMeiisive  appanitiis  f..r  tlliistralion  of  tbe 
.  -  ).i  I,  .ini.il  |.l.,:ii-.i|.liy  a:ii|  rlicmistry  was  Mi]t])Iird,  The  acad- 
l.-iiMiuj-  ,.■  .1   !■  .(irs,--  donated  by  tin-  l"oiiiiiii'i-s  iv,t,.  valued  at 

,1    .,     ...     .     ■■;    rii-i.i.T)l  llarvie  wa-sm'.-essinl. 

■.if'  I     r.    ,   I   .■    :■  .-.-iiU  ..f  Iliis  iustitntinn    une   f.ir  :i  loiii;  )i«nod 

:  I'  '  I   .   ;.<';'t..i    <l  il  1i.i<  luovrii  iniiHiHsilile  ti>  i>l>laiii  itit'nrniation  as 

:-;    ;  !■  ■;  ..ii> .  I  ^'il.  a  i-li.irter  w.is  ;,T:iTiieil  hy  ilie  le;:i-;hiture, 

I   V.--  ii  .■ I    ;  ■    |--:I  <iil.-..ii  Colle;;!:!!.'  .\ri,il.-iiiy. 

;    .M.i    :-.■•  ■     I;.  \.  l:.-i.Mmii.  Jones.  ;,   ii.iiiistei  i.f  till-   Metli- 

I  I,  iiL  t.  ■^  iiiPi.  .1.1-^  j-ie-nleiit,  and  again  iii  I^Tl. 
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In  1869  the  institution  was  taken  ander  the  patronage  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the  property  conveyed 
to  that  body. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  B.  Jones  was  president  during  the  seven  years, 
1875  to  1881.  lie  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Bradford  for 
the  six  years,  1882  to  1887.  In  1888  the  Rev.  Edwin  II.  Mounger  was 
chosen  president,  and  the  college  is  still  under  his  charge  (1891). 

From  its  foundation  until  this  day  the  college  has  been  in  successful 
operation.  The  turmoil  and  disasters  of  the  late  war,  even,  did  not 
cause  any  susi>ension;  and  it  can  thus  claim  the  longest  uninterrupted 
caireer  of  any  female  school  in  the  State — one  of  forty-seven  years. 

The  degrees  conferred  are  those  of  Mistress  of  English  Literature 
(M.  E.  L.),  A.  B.,  and  M.  A. 

The  attendance  has  ranged  from  60  (the  lowest)  to  125  (the  highest), 
about  one-third  being  boarders.  The  school  has  been  freely  patronized 
by  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  with  occasional  students  from  other  States. 

The  expenses  are  $170  per  annum  for  boarders;  945  for  collegiate 
day  scholars.    Music  and  art  are  extras. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  full  square  of  the  town,  inclosed.  There 
are  two  large  brick  buildings,  two  stories  high,  with  necesssiry  out- 
buildings, all  valued  at  920,000. 

The  faculty  consists  of  Rev.  K.  H.  Mounger,  president,  and  professor 
of  mathematics,  mental  and  moral  science,  French,  and  Latin;  Miss 
M.  E.  Compton,  lady  principal,  and  teacher  of  mathematics;  Miss 
Belle  M.  Pierson,  teacher  of  Latin,  literature, elocution,  and  calisthenics; 
Miss  A.  M.  C.  Pearce,  principal,  and  teacher  of  theory,  solfe^e,  and  tech- 
nique in  music;  Miss  Mary  G.  Dailey,  instrumental  music;  Miss  Huth 
J.  Drake,  assistant  instrumental  music;  Miss  Mary  (f .  Dailey,  drawing, 
painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  embroidery,  etc.;  Miss  M.  J.  Austin, 
manager  and  principal  of  primary  department. 

THE   GRENADA   COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 

This  excellent  college,  exclusively  for  females,  is  lo<;ated  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Grenada.  It  was  establishcil  in  the  year  1882,  but  its 
history  begins  long  anterior  to  that  date. 

In  the  year  1851  the  present  county  of  (trenada  was  not  in  existence 
and  its  territory  was  mainly  embraced  in  Yalobusha,  Carroll,  and  Choc- 
taw counties.  The  Yalobusha  Baptist  Association  was  then  an  active 
denominational  organization,  whose  circle  included  all  of  Yalobusha 
Coauty.  with  i>arts  of  Carroll  and  Choctaw.  That  association  founded 
a  school  of  high  gra<le,  under  the  name  of  ^^The  Yalobusha  Baptist 
Female  Institute.''  For  its  iUH^onimcKlation  they  erected,  at  a  cost  of 
$90,000,  the  present  edifice.  There  was  no  endowment.  >Vhat  money 
tbey  oomman<UMl  came  from  the  voluntary  and  varying  contributions 
of  tbe  peo]>le. 

21785— >o.  24 7 
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that  time  the  Itcv.  Dr.  W,  S.Webb,  now  im'ttiilAiit  of  Mii<s!»Hip)>i 
ge.  was  t«a<'liiiig  school  in  Grenada,  and  li<>  witn  eIort«(l  to  prfstdA 
the  institute.  lie  acceptAd,  and  bit  schtxtl  wan  moved  into  tbe 
biiildin;:  in  Si-|it«niber,  1861.  Dr.  Wehb  iimiiag»l  the  aohool 
tiahly  luid  qiiiti'  ftUL'ceasfnlly  for  six  yeaiH,  cnininaiidlnc  a  Itirgv 
•iiage  fnim  the  Kiirrouiiding  couutry.  A(  the  ■■xpimtioii  of  that 
d  ho  was  iiiiauinioiialy  reelected  for  a  t«rui  <>!'  |hre<^  .voars,  but,  Ibr 
•nal  n-iisiiits,  (Ut-Htietl  to  accept.  Dr.  Webli  wns,  Ibcrpfori',  iu  1857, 
'cde*!  hy  Mr.  (ieorce  Cranberry.  At  thU  jn^riod  the  institute  was 
d<Te<l  )>y  Diosi-  interestetl  in  it  the  larctxl  mxl  best  equipped* 
le  8<^]io<>l  ill  Ilie  State.  It  continaed  to  pri>~iKT  nmlcr  the  iiiaDaK«- 
of  I'resiileiil  Cranberry  until  the  oDtbreakin;;  of  the  civil  war, 
it  met  the  cnmnion  fate^soBpensEoa.  During'  that  |>eriod  tli6 
inc  was  iisi-il  a.s  a  liOHpital, 

the  j:cncr:il  «riM-k,  after  the  war  terminaii-d,  tlio  proptTty  itasscd 
>f  ihc  hati<l.>  i>r  the  Maptists.  It  seems  ritat  they  hml  not  fttlly 
fur  llie  I'liiMiiitr-  atid  the  creditor  procuriiit:  a  Hide,  the  propurty 
•nil  lia-ii|  liy  orii-CetirKe  W.  Ragsdale,  wlo  uverhniilcf)  It,  repaired 
ir<in;:1ilv.  iiiiil  lease<1  it  in  I8tl7  to  a  Mrs.  Ilok-onit>e. 
i-  lady  <•]»  ii<>>I,  ill  the  projwrty,  a  high  ^radu  nchixd.  nnder  the 

■  "I"  Ihe  i:ni'ii:i  Mener  hiHtitute.  After  ^iveral  years  shi- failed, 
x;is  ".mreeiliil  liy  I'nif.  K.  A.  Irwin.  At  liii«  iierinil,  and  10  the 
iiin  >i{  l^'::,  I  he  irinnty  superintendent  of  |>tililii-  edumtion  said  in 
tmiia]  ie|Miit  to  tin-  .State  superintendent: 

■  I. nun. I  Mri.ri  lii-unit'-  |i-]  ftn  iiiatltiitinn  of  co liTnMf  ri>ii«WD  SA  •fcnutl* 

.■r>.  nu.i.T  It..'  iL.;<Ti  ,-.-iii''<it  of  I'Tof.  K.  A.  Irvju,  ii  ^.'iiH.'iiii.n  nf  higli  ninral 
I'ti'c.  Ik  iiiK-  HI  li^Lir,  :iiiil  :i  ihiirimuh  oilnciitor.  Iwiog  MHiBtnl  hy  bii  wife, •moat 

■  l.lr  ].•■}}.  hI \-  ri  i-<  K  a  iii^iti-mal  ■npervifliouoviT  tbe .voiiiiK  ladiaa intnwtad 

-ir  <.![<:  iiiiil  iMiii  iIli-  bIhiid  are  aMociatnil  thnw  Imily  tcnrhcrt  of  saperiov 
..;.l    .i.v  K....,  i>.'  I    -  III  all.  ull  of  wboiu  •ombineil  iiimire  the  n<1vanoMDMlt 

-1  :;  ;.i.-i  !■,  .  v.M  r.-1-..t  <•{  til'- bigbent  type  uf  inetital  ami  moral  UMlulDg. 
iitii   ■  r    I   ;...ii!i.'  1  ,<h-'-  III  :iii>'ii<laii<'c  averaged  atiutit  Kn. 

">iir  i)ii~  )>i':i<>il  ihe  I'^piiwopaliaDs  were  iiegntiating  for  the  piir> 

■  ..f  Tin.  |.M.ji.  in  ;,t  the  price  of  |1S,0«)0,  but  Bomi-  qneHtinn  aroM 
<  ilii  v.itiii  •■:  Ui>-  title,  and  the  negotiulinii  was  abandoned. 
rly  .It.  I  u;it.|-  ,i'i  <'\t'i'iiiiiin  for  winie  ^7,(M)0  nr  f'.s.lKHl  againnt  tbe 
r  Ml-  U-\.'  ■]  ..ri  :u,-  ]iro|HTty.  At  the  sale  whlili  f.ill.iwe«l  in  18J5 
ii;i.i  ■  .1-  ir..iii.-  'u\  A  |.iiii[  stiH'ki-ompniiy  organized  for  that  porpoM 

-  <  ^  l'<:  .  I  I  ...I  iIk'  iiuriK-  of  the  inHtilntlon  to  '-The  Grenada 
■  •  ■■'.■  —  ■  I  ;■  i;iv.  I>.  1>,  MiKire, of  Tennessee,  waa  elected  ita 
ji'-.i'ir,  I.  r  -..iiir  i<'aM)ii  hlM  adniitiistration  dill  not  succeed. 
.-.  ul,    .  ,1       ■  ri,.   yi  ,1  l-iTSihe  l!ev.  .1.11.  Armstrong  was  elected 

■  i.  :  ■;  !  .  ■     I  :   :.-    ■]..  nini:  the  mIio-.I  he  fell  a  vi.lim  to  thedreadftJ 

■  h-  •■:  ^^lli<'h  visited  the  town  in  the  rii  turner  of  that 

I        <  '  \<      \     \.  S. T.i-Ks  t— k  iharge.  and  with  others  taagbt 

.:-..-        ii.       .-  t..|i„w.-d  by  the  i!cv.  Dr.T.C.  Wi-ir.a  Methodist 
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minister  and  an  educator  of  long  experience,  wlio,  however,  remained 
only  one  year.    The  school  failed  to  accomplish  much  good. 

In  the  year  1882,  however,  the  property  was  pnrchase<l  at  a  price 
hardly  more  than  nominal  for  the  North  Mississippi  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South.  The  liev.  Thomas  .1.  Newell,  a  member  of 
that  conferen<*e,  was  elected  president  and  has  remained  in  that  office 
nntil  this  time  (1891).  A  charter  of  incori)oration  was  obtained  in 
1884,  under  the  name  of  The  Grenada  Collegiate  Institute.  There  is  no 
endowment,  and  the  institution  has  no  income  except  its  earnings. 

l>K(iRRES. 

I'poD  th(Mie  who  8>uUl  have  completeil.  to  the  HatiHfactioD  of  the  faculty,  tho  col- 
legiate coarse,  exceptiug  ancient  and  nitKlern  lan;;nagc0f  th(>  degree  of  M.  K.  L.  wiU 
be  couferred. 

The  ci>inpletioD  of  the  English  coufhc,  with  Latin  and  one  modern  language, 
entitleM  one  to  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

KXAMINATIONS. 

ExaminatiouH  of  each  chiss  an*  held  at  the  middle  and  chiso  of  each  term.  These 
ezaminatiouH,  exce])t  for  the  lower  cIaHH<>s,  are  hoth  oral  and  written.  To  each 
«|afletion  is  assigned  a  numerical  value.  The  Hum  of  these  vnlucH  \h  100.  If,  upon 
ccMuponnding  tlie  t(*rm  Ktau<1ing  with  the  ^rade  of  the  examination,  the  average  is 
80  per  cent  the  pupil  pa«84>s  to  the  next  class;  if  not,  the  work  must  be  done  again. 

The  exi>en8e  of  attendance  is  $170  i>er  annum,  music  and  painting 
being  extras. 

The  summary  of  pupils  for  1S87-S8,  showing  also  the  distribution  of 
their  works,  was  jis  follows:  Primary,  5(i;  academic,  class  1,  11;  aca- 
demic, class  2,  22;  freshmen,  4(1;  soplioniorcs,  :{2;  Juniors,  14;  seniors,  1 ; 
irregnlar,  1;  total.  1S4.     Music  pupils,  54;  art  pupils,  25;  elcK'ution,  28. 

Faculttf. — Hev.  Thomas  ,1.  Newell,  A.  M.,  pn\sident  and  professor  of 
natural  and  moral  sciences;  Miss  Liidie  Williams,  M.  K.  L.,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  history;  Miss  Mary  V.  Duval,  M.  H.  L.,  professor 
of  English  langua;;c  and  literature;  Miss  Mary  1^)U  Hledsoe,  M.  A., 
professor  of  Latin  and  modern  lanj^^ua^cs;  Mrs.  Kate  F.  Payne,  M.  K.  L., 
teieher  of  preparatory  s<*hool;  Mis.  Hculah  Kimbrou^h.  assistant 
teacher;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Payne,  nnisir  tcaclKr;  Miss  Sallie  (JooiHoe,  music 
teacher;  Mrs.  Li/zie  Faiit,ai't  and  elocution. - 

THE   C'ENTUAL    KKMALK    INSTITlTi:,  NOW    IIILLMAN    COLLKOK. 

This  in8titnti(»n  is  located  at  Clinton,  in  Minds  ('(mnt>'.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1S5:>,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptist  Church 
(which  relation  it  still  sustains),  and  completed  at  the  comnieiuvinent 
in  thine,  ISIMI.  its  thirtysixth  year  of  uninterrupte4i  work,  not  having 
BOfil)ended  its  lalM»rs  even  during  tin*  stress  of  the  civil  war. 

A  school  building  intended  to  co>t  ^(HMNH)  was  be;;un  a  short  time 
before  the  war,  but   \\as  never  tinisluMi.     The  prnpeity  in  um»  betbre 

■AotboritirH  f<ir  ihi-*  rhapiiT  are  MSS.  of  I»r.  \Vel>l».  Mr.  l-eviii  Lake,  Dr.  Newell, 
aad  eatalo^uo  of  (trinada  ('oHe^iate  liihtitiitv. 
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Lime  was  worth  about  94,000.  That  now  used  consists  of  two  large 
itory  buihlings,  with  assembly  room  and  recitation  rooms  in  other 
ini^s,  detache<l. 

15  institute  was  incorporated  in  1853,  and  its  first  president  wus 
William  Duncan.    Established  at  Clinton,  alreacljr  the  site  of 
ssippi  College,  and  fostered  by  the  Baptist  Ohurch,  its  sacoess 
ussured  from  the  l>eginning. 

D  aggregate  attendance  of  papils  from  the  foundation  to  the  sam- 
>f  IHHl)  w:i8  alM)ut  4,080,  being  an  average  of  about  120  peraunam* 
argest  patronage  of  one  year  was  that  of  101),  for  1859;  the  small* 
iiH  about  00,  for  1805.  The  registration  for  the  session  of  1888-W 
ibout  rj.'). 

B  pupils  came  largely  from  Ix>uisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  as 
as  from  Mis8is8ippi;  and  occasionally  from  other  States.  About 
lalf  usually  are  boarders. 

TUB  COUR8K   OK   KTUUY. 

0  plan  of  instruction  embraces  a  literary,  a  musical,  an  ornamental, 
in  industrial  department. 

e  literary  dcpartinent  \a  immediately  in  charge  of  the  president. 
inrlud(\s  a  primary,  a  preparatory,  and  a  collegiate  course.  The 
iiry  and  preparatory  courses  are  designed  to  lead  up  to  the  ool- 
t4*  (onrsc,  and  cml inu'e  the  usual  studies. 

c  rolle;:iate  course  includes  three  distinct  lines  of  study,  each 
ng  to  gi  agination.  The  first  or  full  course  embraces  nil  of  the  pre- 
ih\  Knglish  bran*  lu's,  together  with  the  Latin  and  iin*ek,  or  Latin 
Frent-h  languages,  or  Latin  and  German.  The  sec4)nd  course 
des,  with  the  Kn;:Iisli  branches,  one  ancient  or  one  modern  Ian- 
e.     The  tiiird  roursc  consists  of  the  English  branches  alone. 

TIIK   UBKARY. 

e  jjnsidtnt's  private  library,  whi<*h  contains  about  1,500  volumee, 
din;:  iiiany  vaiuaide  lK>oks  of  reference,  is  accessible  to  the  pupils. 
library  of  tlic  Lesbian  Society,  which  contains  a  large  number  of 
iie>  ot  rhoi(<*  standard  works,  iti  aircessible  to  all  who  choose  to  join 
•  M  irt  \ .     Lai  ;:c  additions  are  made  to  it  yearly. 

TIIK    MCSKIM. 

(Tt-  iH  .i  nni^riiin  wliirh  contains  an  extensive  and  wellselecteil 
•(i..n  1.1  ^j»«Miin.ij^  in  ;;tM»logy,  ndncralogy,  natural  history,  includ* 
.-^  I-.  -Ii«  IN.  .ill' I  aLM  .     It  is,  of  course*,  a  great  aid  in  the  educa- 

1  \\  M I  k . 

«•  «\|HiiM  Ml    it  triid.inc**  is  alMJut  $-."M)  jH?r  annum. 

niK    KACUI-TY. 

\.  W  .iit«*r  ililliiiaii.  LL.  1).,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and 
1  plnl'»x^.|i|i\ .  and  of  the  Latin  and  French  langua;;es;  Kmil  Men* 
ptot<'>^>i  of  \«H  aland  iiiHtnimenUil  music,  and  of  German;  Miss 
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Goni  £•  Galdwc]],  teacher  of  elocution,  English  literature,  Latin,  and 
mathematics;  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Butt  and  Miss  Mollie  A.  Granberry,  Eng- 
lish branches;  Miss  Fannie  T.  Leigh,  English  branches  and  assistant 
in  music;  Miss  Alice  L.  Yeaton,  German,  French,  painting,  and  drawing. 
At  the  commencement  of  1891,  the  name  of  this  institution  was 
changed  to  Ilillmau  College. 

WHITWOBTH   FEMALE   COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Brookliaven,  in  Lincoln  County.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1859,  mainly  through  the  generosity  of  the  Rev. 
M«  J.  Whitworth,  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  who  at  that  time  resided  2  miles  from  the  town. 

The  original  frame  building  (that  now  known  as  the  ^*01d  CoIIege^^) 
wms  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000.  The  institution  was  incoriK)* 
rated  under  the  general  law  of  the  State  on  the  1st  of  February,  1800, 
and  opened  in  the  spring  following,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bev. 
J.  P.  Ix^,  who  had  come  to  this  State  from  Canada. 

The  college  met  with  an  encouraging  patronage  from  the  outset.  It 
eontinued  in  successful  operation  under  the  management  of  President 
Lee  until  the  close  of  its  second  session,  in  June,  18G1.  At  this  time 
the  civil  war  was  imminent,  and  Mr.  Lee,  yielding  to  tlie  solicitations 
of  bis  friends,  resigned  the  presidency  and  returned  to  his  former 
home  in  Canada. 

After  an  interval  the  college  was  reopened  in  April,  18G2,  with  the 
Kev.  G.  L.  Crosby  as  president.  It  had  a  fair  measure  of  prospi^rity 
until  the  close  of  the  term  in  June.  In  July,  however,  3Ir.  Crosby 
died.  The  college  buildings  were  o<Hrupied  by  the  Confederate  author- 
ities until  the  end  of  that  year  as  a  hospital. 

During  the  year  18G4  a  school  was  conducte<l  in  the  building,  but 
the  college  was  not  formally  reorganized  until  18G5.  In  January  of 
that  year,  the  llev.  (leorge  F.  Thompson,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church  South,  was  delated  to  the  presidency.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, which  lasted  until  1807,  the  success  of  the  school  was  but 
moderate. 

In  April,  18(i7,  the  Inmrd  of  trustees  elected  to  the  presidency  tlie 
Bev.  Harvey  F.  Johnson,  a  niemlKM-  of  the  Mississippi  Conference  of 
the  Metho<list  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  at  that  time  pn^sident  of 
Madison  (College,  at  Sharon,  Miss.     It  was  a  most  fortunate  choice. 

The  8uec<^N«  uf  tho  roHegt*  under  bis  luliiiiiiiHtrntion  liaH  In'od  fitly  toriiied  pheiioiu- 
•md.  Outakin;;  chargo  hv  foiin<l  the  proi»crty  greatly  in  lu^d  of  repairs  and  oncuni- 
herecl  with  a  dt*1it  (if  fJ.SOO.  the  B«*ttleiuent  of  \\  hirh  he  anAuined  us  a  {MTHonal  oldiga- 
lion.  So  ra))idly  di<l  thenchcMd  increuite  in  patronai;*'  and  puhlir  favor^  that  additional 
bnihliofoi  w«to  demanded,  and  the  old  rhapvl,  now  rallfd  Calisthenic  Hull,  and  tho 
mnaicand  art  halU  were  hnilt  at  the  {lerHoual  charge  of  the  prenident,  umonnting  to 
about  $S,50(K  In  1x7^.  tht*  )»atronag<'  of  the  college  continuing  to  incrcuHe,  called  lor 
larger  and  more  pvrmnncnt  huildingt,  and  in  Augunt  of  thut  ycur  ground  wum 
bfoken  for  Margaret  Hall,  name<l  hy  the  hoard  of  trutteeit  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
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iliiiaiin.  ih<'  ml'-  oi  tin-  |>rMldeDt,  who,  ti;  l)iir  iiiDlhorly  cbiw  nf  llji>  fMIBg 
.  oifclit  uikI  iI-is  lur  ri>iirt«eu  yaan,  contrl'Miltxt  •■•■  vorj  Ikruol-;  tu  Dm  (row  lb 
ir»|>orHy  i.f  dm  r  ..n«t;«.  Thii  biiildiiiK,  lit  fi^t  Uy  IVftnt,  balltof  iba  boat 
,tHO  bIoHph  lii^li,  Iii-bIimI  with  at«>n>,  ia  w«ll  fliniULod  a* 

1879.  tht«  biiililiiii;,  worth  « 15,000,  wu  dobntaJ  ta  th*  M1mImIpi>I 
B  |ir«iiili*iir,  wtiii  linllt  ilat  bin  ovd  coat  Mi<i  on  li)«  onii  |(roiind.    At  theaaiaa 

ol.  W.  I..  Niiut-iit  K^'V.- 11.000  and  U«J.R.W.  Mill«Hp>  rJ.'^tUon  <b«  bnlldloK. 
r>niFri>t«iiD<.ftli<>iii(>iitntewuli>iilJnne»,  1NH3.  Thl«  iir.TurtQra  WM  Auith*.) 
lobfr.  iwi.  ni,.1  14  ill  fc«(  bj68  Itwt,  two  f.(<Ti'>K  liitib,  unil  riirDi*)>M  niii|tl« 
fur  all  *i*k>H>l  i>iit|>i>M-H,  iiicludiiig  art  ball,  m>i-i<'  lunnix.  n-ritatiou  tuotnii,  aa4 
I.  Tben-  are  iii  ull  lurty-liv«  nximn,  hsir,.!  \Mtb  Rdaiu  hikI  fiiniUbiNl  In 
veil  Dioflrrn  Btyli-.  H]>ei'iul  reforenre  lielng  )i  I'l  tn  li;;1il  uii'l  vi^ntilation.  At  a 
DK  of  tb«  IxKtt.I  <.i'  tniotMM  ill  .tnoe,  18S4,  ihi.  I>iilli)li>^,  viurtb  RO.OOO  {aoow 
O.iKU).  TTith  iho  crouml  on  wbicb  it  aUnd*,  nil  IhIiik  Ihn  prlTatp  pio|Mirty  «f 
>biiaori.  wan  ifiveii  liy  him  to  the  MiaaiMippI  rnnforMico.  At  tbv  aatna  !!■•  « 
ion  nr«l.niKi  »'a'«  m.i<\<,  l>y  H^.  R.  W.  HilUajM. 

«  Kite  of  ji  |ir<>|x>si-<i  center  building  is  now  oiTcnpi(?«l  by  a  Iow.obo- 
'  rraiiip  fott:i(;c,  ;>tt(!r  a  most  charming  Sontheni  ntylt-,  wbinfa  ii 
HR  »  reKidencc  liy  tlie  president 

I  tiK-  Ill<  of  An-:iist,  1880,  Dr.  JohDMin  dJe<l.  HIk  dec««M«  wm 
y  rt-Kunlwl  us  ;i  aii-M  calamity  to  Whlf  worth  ColIeKe.  The  bonni 
-iisti-t*».  Iiiinevi'i'.  fiirtlivilh  t-aat  &I>ont.  tor  hiM  hiuhm^hhut,  sad 
t*t]  I'nif.  Lewis  I',  l-'it/.bn^h,  then  nnd  for  livviTitl  ycurt  before  ■ 
•sw>r  in  til"  riiLvcrnity  of  Mississiiipi.    Thin  iilso  was  ti  wi»e  Mleo> 

rn)ffHM>r  I'il/liiijjli  was  a  lay  meuitttr  of  tlj«  Mftho<liHt  Uhnrcfaf 
liiid  iiiitiiy  .Wilis'  i-xiHTtence  ah  u  teat-hi')-.     Ili>«  H]i{Mtintment  went 

II  caiisp  :i  siis)i4-i]sioii  of  tlie  imgmlar  jiidfnni^nt  that  in  the  death  of 
■  iiliiisiiti  III'-  riillfm.-  Iiiid  virlnally  jieriidicil.  His  viffuniunand  v)«e 
i;;eiiiviit  lias  rcsturrd  liitl  enntidence  in  the-  future  nf  tho  iuBtituttotif 
It  is  iiiiw  M'illl )  -.i-i  iirosjHTOitB  »s  ever  it  wan. 

may  !»•  wfll  i"  say  licre  lliat  in  ISfiT  the  «dle([«  oiH-neil  with  57 
I-.  .if  n  Imrn  -">  wirr  buardtTs;  while  dir  opveral  yf-tirit  jitint  tho  untn- 
.f  jiiipils  U.,>]  raii-<-d  fnim  I'D  to  Ll>l.  nf  whom  from  1(H>  t»  180  had 

l>oaid<-iv 


nUiiiiiD)- 

>iii.v  about  flOOvola 

.Ul,    hi.lM 

ical,  anil  litrrnr}  ir 

.  .1.  mill 

rraJinfi  rcH.nl  ha- 

ii>.tjiiily  nt«t\,  a 

||^•'",  uuKaiiic  battariM, 

^i.-.<>„ilini.Mapa,(lohai, 

K'ib.-n1i..l.-proo«aa«flhe 


:m><'I]  aa  f«Ilo«« 
7-«8.  board 
:  DiuaiojMi 
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CABINKT. 


Tlie  collection  of  miuorals  and  fossils  in  gradually  iiicreasiug.  Tliere  aro  speci- 
mens  from  Culiforuia;  Utah,  Gt^orgia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi — 
many  of  them  rare  and  valuable. * 

THK  KACrLTY. 

Lewis  T.  Fitzhaghy  A.  M.,  president,  and  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages and  English;  Kev.  William  B.  Murrali,  D.  1).,  vice  president 
and  professor  of  metaphysics,  natural  sciences,  English  literature,  and 
Christian  evidences;  K.  S.  fiicketts,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics; 
Miss  Marion  Brown,  mathematics,  physiology,  botany,  and  modern 
langaages;  Mrs.  M.  K.  Shelburne,  elocution,  history,  and  reading;  Miss 
Allie  Dashiel,  typewriting  and  stenography;  Miss  Belle  Piker,  English, 
history,  and  geography ;  Miss  Willie  Galloway,  English.  Music  depart- 
ment: Prof.  William  Ilennings,  director  and  teiicher  in  piano,  voice, 
harmony  and  theory,  and  chorus  singing;  Miss  L.  May  Alden,  piano, 
violin,  harmony  and  theory;  Mme.  Dayny  Holland,  piano,  voice,  and 
theory;  Mrs.  W.  !>.  Murrah,  voice;  Mrs.  A.  V,  McNair,  piano;  Mrs,  K. 
Willoughby,  piano  and  voice.     Art  department:  Miss  K.  Mulford. 

BLUE   MorNTAlN   FEMALE   COLLKaE. 

This  is  a  celebrated  school  hx'ated  in  Tippah  County,  in  the  village 
of  Blue  Mountain,  on  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Islan<l  Ivailroad.  It  was 
foanded  by  private  enterprise  alone  and,  although  a  chartered  institu- 
tion, is  private  property. 

After  the  close  of  the  late  war  Gen.  M.  P.  Lowrey,  a  prominent  and 
inflaential  member  of  the  Baptist  Cluirch,  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing in  north  Mississippi  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  The  idea  did 
not  take  shape  at  once.  In  the  year  1800,  however,  he  purchased  for 
that  puriK)se  an  attractively  situated  country  home,  (J  miles  southwest 
of  Kipley,  the  county  seat,  and  known  as  "the  l>rouglier  ida<'e.''  No 
sooner  had  he  announced  his  intention  than  several  of  the  large  towns 
of  the  State  beg;\n  to  bid  for  the  h^cation  of  the  school,  some  of  them 
offering  lar;;e  iiiduceinents.  General  Lowrey,  however,  had  his  own 
idea,  and  would  not  reliu(inish  the  plan  of  founding  **a  homt>  school  in 
the  country." 

The  scluM)l  was  t)pened  in  Scpiembcr,  ls7.'» — Gt»iieral  Lowrey.  piinci- 
]>al;  Mi>s  Modcna  Lowrey  as  lady  principal,  and  Miss  Mag;;ie  Lowrey 
as  assistant.  There  was  a  franu*  building  for  school  puriH)S<*s,  aut>ther 
for  the  Iwiardin;::  house  ithe  whole  worth  about  ^LOOO),  a  library  worth 
alNiut  J?.'><M),  and  one  piano.  Fifty  studi'iits  Wi^vo  enrolled  during  the 
first  session,  of  whom  -7  were  boarders.  The  curri<'ulum  at  this  time 
was  not  e\t<Misi\e,  but  the  teachers  aimed  at  tliorou;:h  work. 

From  this  humble  but  ho))cful  beginning  the  school  has  steadily 
grown  in  jiopularity  and  us4»fulness.     The  s<'cond  and  third  sessions 
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e*i  ft  t1utt«rii)(;  iricreaseof  patronage.  In  1*470  Minh  Mmletia  Ixiw- 
.-iw  marritHl  to  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Berry,  A.  M. ;  iinil  tliat  gpnttemaii 
:ias4>d  a  lialf  interest  in  the  Bchool,  bernmiii^'  iirol'pHsor  of  <>reck 
l^atjn  at  tlie  opening  of  the  foarth  Bessimi. 
1677  the  institution  was  chartered  umtiT  tlie  name  uf  "Itlii« 
itain  Female  Ccillege."  Drawn  by  its  iiltractiotis.  a  villat;re  had 
;re<I  about  the  college,  which  also  was  incoi'ixiraltfl  as  the  town 
lue  Mountain. 

1878,  ttie  yellow-fever  epidemic,  which  so  terribly  srourged  mauy 
ona  of  tlie  State,  ^^reatly  interfered  with  tlio  boarilini;  patronage, 
avel  having;  bt'cn  fospended  nuder  the  ri;;id  ijuiiraatinea.  The 
t  ten  uioutba'  t^e.tsion  was  held,  notwithHtiuiilinK.  I'ntui  tliat  time 
le  present  (IHOlj  each  year's  boarding  patronage  hiw  ttceu  au 
:uu-  over  that  of  the  years  preceding. 

the  year  1SS.'>  a  ;;reat  calamity  befell  the collene.  It  bad  reached, 
a  palroniif;e  of  I.V)  pupils,  with  S2  Iroarilor^  On  the  :!7th  of 
nary.  <  iciicral  Ixtwrey,  with  a  party  of  tiiK  Iea<-hers  and  Htudenta, 
v<l  til  New  Orleiiiis  for  the  porpose  of  visiting  the  World'a  Kx]m> 
I.  While  ill  (he  de]>ot  at  Middleton,  Tenn.,  jinrcUasin);  ticketa,  he 
udiienly  tn  the  floor,  dea*!. 

»  eldest  son.  the  Itev.  W.  T.  Lowrej,  A.  M..  ulio  wiw  then  ia 
^e  (if  A  elinn  h  in  Keutncky,  was  at  once  i-hoHen  to  tlU  the  vacant 
deiii-y.  ThiH  f:<-nth-man  had  jost  completed  hin  eonnto  of  lectures 
If  Siintheni  IliiptiHt  Theological  Seaiitmry  in  l.oui)tvillo.  lie 
ed  ininHtliaiely  on  the  discharge  of  liiit  duties,  and  the  nchooi 
■d  fiirward  wilh  still  increasing  prosperity. 

l.S.s;i  tlie  >ivtf)-ntli  annual  Hessiou  cloM-d  with  an  enrollment  of 
'tudi'Uts,  iif  whimi  l'i7  were  boarden^.  The  ptipiU  nime  (hun 
si  every  Mtliiiri  n(  .MiiwiHsippi  and  from  wveral  of  the  anrronnd- 
itaii-s.  Siur.-  i!ii'  ]>rujirietor8  are  UaptiiitH.  thry  are  nnwt  liberally 
>iii/('d  In  Ihal  ili'iiiiiniiiatiun,  yet  they  have  enjoyed  a  libenil  share 
I-  ]iati'iria;;e  nt'  oijirr  ihurehes. 

•'  »'lir»'1  iiiopi-riy  lia.i  In-eu  extended,  enlargC'tl,  and  Improved. 
reuKxli'li-il  liuildiTi;;  is  a  large  frame  Htrurture,  nith  brick  base- 
It  ii.rit^i.r.-  an  ailra<-tive  study  ball,  wilh  v«iia<rity  for  ISO 
I-:  al-o  a  iiie|iaialory  hall,  with  capa<-ity  for  5U  pupils,  and  tweoty- 
ith.  r  r-Hiiii-  u-t  d  lor  reiitatious,  art,  nnisii',  eloeation.  library,  eta 
>■  .i:>-  .il-.i  tiiiir  lai::i-  Iwiardiii;;  lioust^'s,  the  pro|>«Tty  of  the  college. 
U'.iii!\  .iii<i  ill-  iinlulneiiH  I  he  location  of  the  institution  in  |>erhaps 

HI !  a I  i:i  ti  •■  >taie.     It  is  on  the  slojte  of  a  large  liill  known 

III'  M..uiii,iiii,  ti.tii  [III-  hide  iif  which  burnt  forth  Kjiringxof  pure 
;..!;.■  u,it.  I,  I  li.'  ratii|iiit  of  211  aerex, and  tliettprin^ and nwantaln 
..1  :■•'  ;ii  :.-.  .i\i-r-ionn  with  crjsn,  eedars,  and  <le<'iduou8  forest 
.  )>[•-•  ^t  .1  I  ij.iniiiii;:  whole  and  allord  abundant  space  for  recrea- 
I'L  !hc  ..;-ij  .i::.  Tin-  entire  proiHTty  is  now  vahied  at  $25,000^ 
I wi-i-  .ii'-  NJijirovioK  it  every  year. 
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Id  the  summer  of  1880  Prof.  B.  O.  Lowrey,  ii  brother  of  the  princi- 
pal, purchaseil  an  interest  in  the  college  and  became  associated  with 
the  former  owners  as  one* of  the  proprietors  and  managers.  He  grad- 
oated  at  Mississippi  College  in  1887,  tanght  school  one  year,  and  then 
went  to  Tulane  University  for  a  course  in  the  English  language  and 
literature. 

DKORRK8. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  regular  course  are  given  the  degree  of  A.  B. ; 
those  who  complete  that  course,  omitting  the  Latin,  are  given  the  degree 
of  mistress  of  the  English  language;  one  who  completes  the  regular 
ooarse,  with  the  addition  of  either  Greek  or  modern  languages,  is  given 
the  degree  of  M.  A. 

The  library  contains  about  COO  volumes  of  carefully  selected  works, 
is  well  supplied  with  current  periodicals,  and  a  competent  librarian  is 
employed. 

There  is  a  small  laboratory,  supplied  with  a  limited  <*,henucal  and  philo- 
sophical apparatns.  The  collection  of  geological  8|>ecimens,  maps, 
charts,  globes,  etc.,  is  g<M)d. 

THE   FACl^LTY. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Lowrey,  A.  M.,  ])re8ident  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christianity;  liev.  W.  E.  Berry, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  higher  mathematics;  Mrs.  Modena  L.  Berry,  lady 
principal  and  teacher  of  English;  Miss  Mabel  Ilutchins,  English  liter- 
ature and  mathematics;  Mrs.  ThcHxlosia  S.  Lowrey,  assistant  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science;  Miss  Fannie  Thornhill,  teacher  of  Latin; 
Hiss  Mary  Lee  Booth,  natural  sciences  and  French;  Miss  Lilian  Tate, 
principal  of  primary  department;  Prof.  F.  1).  Baars,  i>rincipal  of  music 
department  and  teacher  of  German;  Miss  Linnie  L.  Bay,  assistsmt  in 
masic;  Mrs.  Pattie  Lowrey,  assistiint  in  music;  Miss  Lucy  Dunaway, 
vocal  teacher;  Miss  Jennie  J arman,  elocution;  Miss  Etta  Berry,  art; 
Hiss  Maggie  lUichanan,  assistant  in  art;  Mrs.  Drnsilla  Haynie,  dress- 
making; Miss  Dora  Harris,  stenography  and  tyi>ewriting. 


Chapter  VllL 


THB  CBNTBNARY  COLLEGE 

in  iDStitiitioii,  lion-  anci  for  maoy  years  past  Im-jiit^I  at  JaclcHOii, 
arifn'iBtetl  in  Mi».«iu)ppL     It  is  a  ilenominatiinial  I'ullt^^i-,  bcluiiK- 

0  the  MiHHi8»i[>])i  and  LauisianacoDfereocesoi Mr'  Mvtliuilist  Cpis- 

1  Clum-h  South. 

«  origin  uftlio  college  is  Tully  sliown  in  the  following;  extract  (htm 
aiuuteM  of  a  cuDveiitioa  of  ministers  and  lay  mruibcTS  of  the  His- 
>pi  Aiiiiiial  Coufereoce,  Rommeuced  at  Jocksnn,  Mis«.,  oucordiu]; 
evioQS  M]i|M)iiitiiient,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  AiiKuit,  1830: 
i-uiivpiiiii)ii  wai  iirjt^iniEed  lij  nailing  tlie  Rev.  Jobii  I.uiib  to  the  chair,  uti 
rv,  SaiiKip]  I..  I..  Sf'olt  wua  sppaiot«d  Moretarf. 

I'OMvi'iitiiiii  Hii>  loiiipiiaitil  of  the  following  menibero,  vir.:  Kav.  ,ti>bu  l<«w, 
:t.-iij:iiriiii  M.  HmkH.  liev.  Jnlin  <>.  Jonea,  Kov.  Gre  n  M.  ItHgi-ro,  tt«v.  SumibI 
Siotl.  Ki-\.  KnixL  \.  TalU'7,  Bev.  Tbomaa  Owea,  ]:^v.  KeiiWii  K.  UinkoM, 
kVill.a'ii  t:.  t;oM,  Itr'.-.  ltr«irord  Fraue,  Kev.  S.  W.  H;twkm*.  Itev.  I^Ujm  B. 
r,  Krv  ii,.rar.-M-Ilm>lh,  H<m.JabtiI..lrwiu,  lion.  Kic.V-n.  k  \V.  ll.illng,  Uon. 
W  Kini:.  Miij.  W.  .1.  Aiiatin,  MaJ.  David  Gordeo.  Mr.  A)r!(ai><1.T  C.  HeRrudw, 
\  It.  l'iiiii:iti,  Mr.  .loaliiia  F..  Heard,  Ur.  Geurgo  FiaiKaDe,  Mr.  II.  II.  tdallb, 
Ir.  \V.  Illaikr. 

ptvaa  xbi-  iiu^'n  of  tti«  I'borch,  both  ancleot  and  EKxIeni.  anil  «v«n  I>lvts« 
nliDi'iils,  iii<]i<ali-  l-iKi  ttivprnprirty  orreli'bratlntfk'r'Ml^iiii]  lnt>'niillii|i*v«iiW; 
■  thp  2.'<ll<  ilay  <>[  tii-\l  Oi'toWr  will  be  Ibe  i-uiitensry  ot  M''l)ii>>liiiiii ;  mid  aa  lb« 
ilrDi  I'  »r  <i'iil  li^i-  hf  n  Ko  dliitiuctly  iiiaiiifcated  in  Mvuiduh  to  tlt>'  rliortth  attd 
»rl<I  in  t)i>'  riM-  ;inil  luiixaniplrd  aiioctwa  of  tbe  Meth.Hil>(  wni.  lira  lu  E«ta^ 
niiTK.i,  MI  llii-iri'l)urt->  t-i  upreiid  aiiirilual  lioliuMn  oi 'T  tin-  i-iirtli,  Mid  a*  Uw 
>  jii  M-'lli<-'li>T--  111  l.ii;;laiiil  havii  engaged  with  enlirx  imaniuillj  In  Ui*  rrl*- 
■n  i.r  il.Ji  -i-iy.  ami  ti;i\«  witli  tirirxanipled  lilHTalitjr  iin^fnle'l  In  the  Lac4  » 
—:ti-tiu;  'I'tli.ir  mili-iaore:  and  wheroa*  the  l>Uhi>p«  i>r  tl>i-  MctliudIM  Epia- 

l1  li'iiri'Tiiio  •  Iinw'  alrroily  made  the  Dei-eiwarj- arriuui'invnta  fur  a  anltabl* 
al,..ii.>r  ...i.l.l...  .    lljrref-rc 
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Juguii  8. — Convention  met  uccording  to  adjoumnient. 

The  committee  on  the  order  of  divino  service  reported  us  follows,  which  report 
adopte<l : 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referreil  the  duty  of  directing  the  order  of  divine 
service  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  throughout  the  Mississippi  Conference 
during  the  day  of  the  centennial  celebration,  ask  leave  to  report  the  following  reso- 
lotions: 

"lietiolvedf  Tliat  the  order  of  service  recommended  by  the  Mississippi  Annual  Con- 
ference at  its  last  session  be  observed  at  oarh  district  meeting,  to  wit:  Prayer 
meeting,  beginning  at  sunrise;  at  10  o*olock  reading  of  essays,  to  be  followed  by  a 
missionary  sermon,  and  eonclude  with  love  feast  at  early  candle  lighting. 

**lie§olredf  That  in  each  circuit  and  station  in  this  conference,  wherever  circum- 
stances will  admit,  the  following  religions  exercises  be  observed :  Prayer  meeting  at 
sunrise— love  feast  beginning  at  9  o'clock — preaching  or  other  appropriate  services 
to  begin  at  11  o'clock,  and  evening  services  to  bo  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  congregation,  as  Divine  Providence  and  a  sjiecial  reference  to  the  honor  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  His  church  may  seem  to  direct. 

"i?f0o/red,  That  all  of  our  service  be  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  institution  of  His  church,  and  the  peculiar 
manifestations  of  His  divine  favor  to  us  as  a  people,  and  to  the  world  through  our 
instrumentality  in  all  our  trials,  persecutions,  and  viciHsitudes  during  the  lapse  of 
a  hundred  years,  and  that  the  day  be  celebrate<l  througliout  as  the  jubilee  of  Metho- 
dism, and  be  spent  in  acts  of  solemn  devotion  and  demonstrations  of  joy  and  songs 
of  praise,  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  C'hurcit  be  requested 
to  let  all  their  slaveH  participate  with  us  as  far  as  practicable. 

**Jie$olred  finally,  That  the  Friday  before  the  25th  day  of  October  next  be  ob8erve<i 
bj  all  the  members  of  our  church  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  attend  the  c(*ntennial  celebration  of  Methodism,  and  that  the  next  centenary 
may  be  ushered  in  with  circumstances  auspicious  of  future  glory  and  usefulness  to 
the  church,  and  tokens  of  a  continuation  of  the  divine  favor  that  has  attendeil  us 
through  every  vicissitude  during  the  jkihI  eentiiry." 

The  committee  on  form  of  subscription,  etc.,  reportt^l  as  follows,  wliieh  report 
was  adopted : 

"The  committee  appointt^d  to  prepare  a  form  of  siibscriptioii  and  to  devise  ways 
for  efticient  operation  in  our  centenary  collections,  ete.,  have  felt  the  dillleulty  of 
fixing  upon  the  best  plan,  and  with  dillidence  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of 
their  deliberations: 

*'  In  view  of  the  extensive  and  salutary  inl1u(*nee  exerted  by  Christianity  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurrh  upon  soeiety  in  general,  and 
npon  many  of  oiirs<*lves  and  faniili(*s  in  ])artieiilar.  and  in  approbation  of  the  etVorts 
now  making  Huitably  to  <-elcbrate  the  eentenar\  of  Methodism,  w«',  the  uiidersigne<l, 
Sttbscril»e  the  huiiis  annexiMl  to  our  names  to  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Clinieh  within 
the  bounds  of  tiie  Missis.sip]M  Annual  Conferenee,  whieh  sums  we  ]>r«>niise  to  pay  to 

,  <»r  titlier  <»!'  tlieni,  stewar<ls  of  tin*  Methodi>t   I'.piseopal  Cliureh  and  their 

successors  in  ot)ice,  as  follows:  All  sums  uiitlerf^rt  to  1m*  paid  at  tli«>  time  of  subserib- 
Ing  or  iM'fore  the  I'.'dh  of  October  next:  all  sums  of  oY«r  f*jr»  and  under  .f.'»<)  in  one 
year  from  the  date  of  subscription ;  all  sums  over  fri<)  and  not  more  than  $\(M)  in 
two  annual  in>tallnients  from  dat<' of  subscription;  all  sums  of  t~><mi  and  under  fl,<Nii) 
in  four  annual  installments  from  date  of  subseription,  and  all  sums  of  .f  1,(K^)  and 
upward  in  tiv«>  annual  installments  I'rom  date  of  subseription. 

"For  the  inoie  i-tliiient  dire(*tion  of  our  tiseal  operations,  your  eonimitti'c  would 
rsHpectfuUy  presfut  the  following  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  th«)  eonvention: 

•*/»V««/r#f/,  That  the  preaihcr  in  charge  be  re«|uired  as  soon  .-is  practicable  to  bring 
the  subjeet  ot' the  e«'ntenary  eolleetions  before  every  S4K*iety  and  eongregation  in  his 
oLrcQitor  station  and  give  them  all  an  opportunity  of  subseribing. 
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tvlrtd,  Tb;>t  :ill  tiiiiiieyi  pollected  for  tlin  ■ . 

'  TecordJDj;  ntcnanl  of  each  ciroait  and  itn 

J  I'uDrBrence. 

•B/rnl,  Tbattim  nunicsof  alldtmonandtiibicHlier*,  wUb  Ihn  amitniit  doii>t«l 

wrrlbnl  by  iliem  MVcrallf,  b«  praaarvcd  l.y  the  ■unrnriU,  to  yihom  tba  mooBf 

1  oranlMcribnl  and  tveorded  Id  »  book  jirfpnrcil  f.ir  Hint  parpon,  and  tltat 

books  lie  plac'Fil  at  Hiv  diNpaaal  of  tha  anuiitil  lonftrcncu." 

camniittse  on  appropriation*  reported  ■■■  t'ullowji,  whlrh  rajioi-t  wna  ailnptair. 
•olrrif,  Th.-it  tb<!  amoDDt  wbieb  nuty  be  inllnrtMl  on  tlin  cnnUnary  iiiIiMrlp- 
thall  bo  diviilnl  ni  follows,  t«  wit:  One  i>  iiili  In  tlie  raoan  ot  iiitwlona;  twu- 
1  to  aid  the  prrwhera'  fund  aooletr;  aevrii-tpiithn  for  the  ratalillahmDnl  uf  a 
eto  betiod^TtliedirM-tionof  theUtMlMi|>|>i  innfiTcnco,  tn  Uc  loi-aird  m  naar 
Dtrr  of  the  roDferenre  aa  praetieable.  T»  u-xivimtbii  of  the  nmount  Mit  apart 
id  eollrge  aball  tw  reaarveU  M  »  ipeeUl  fniiil  for  Iho  wlnrailAn  of  tlin  rhllilniR 
Teling  preachera.  iiiiiler  the  direetjon  or  Ili>i  roufemuRit;  fzrrpt  tlin  lltarart' 
«)miI  in  tb'  Holly  Springs  iliitriFt,  wUdi  fnuil  may  bn  appllr<l  to  the  iinp|Htrt 
.  i:niv*r«Uy  nf  Holly  Spring". 
mlrfd,  'I'hat  til''   Minlnlppl   Coaferaaoc    hr   ri'r|iii-Hteil  to  |>nlill>ili  a  Toliiuia 

■ball  roniain  a  n'li-i'iioii  from  tlie  tKUija  »  hicli  iilinti  lii>  roail  •m  tha  ivrnlcnary, 
uDi-->  of  all  the  >iti)iBcriben<  and  the  amoaut"  xiliaiTtlivd  niid  to  ■■•■  nold  for  tha 
t  of  tho  pri'S'liera'  fund  mtelely." 

•Irnf,  Thai   the  M'lri'lnrj  fnmUh  eafn  prraldliii;  elder  dt  hi*  ri-prnMnlallra 

a  ropy  of  the  f'inii  -t  niiliMription,  who  ■lintl  cnmroniilmln  the  eaine  to  tba 

tirra  within  tlir  lH>ii[id- of  Ibrir  reepcetlvr  i1i*lrtclii. 

molion, 

•lrf.1.  That  III-  iTPoitlini;  eldeta  of  the  >  i-kuliiin!.  Uramloii,  and  Kharon  dla- 

l>r  rr-.iiiirr.l  \<.  luuk  out  ill  their  reapertii  i'  'iinlrlcl*  a  aiiltahlii  Iricatinn  for  111* 

i-n<  r  ro1li';;f .  ri-i'iivu  prupuKitloii*,  and  i¥i><irl  nt  th«  next  anoDiiI  ronfnranoe. 

•Iml.  Th:it  thi'  Ti-KiHftfiil  thaokauf  lhiR>'.iit..iiiioiiiir«)ii-rt'b>  IniilprMl  to  tha 
Virn-I'  of  Ja.  knuii  for  their  honpiulitj'  -iioi  kin<liii-*ii  to  tlix  inenlwx  of  tha 


k-..«i.   .lM.,M>l.1.    f'.V'. 

iiii-diatfly  on  IIji-  i)ablication  or  tlic  forpgoitie  it«tioii  n  fVieodly 
.■•ry  nxiimfinl^ilili-  rivalry  aro.se  bciwiwi  th«  towns  of  tUc  central 
on  of  iIk-  Stall-  lor  the  lovittion  of  tlii>  iuHtitntion.  I^Jods  t^oantjr. 
viT.  It  wt'iiii'ii  ii>  \h'  mlniitUMl  on  all  sid»t,  wam  to  4*iiJ<>y  the  lionor 

iviti;:  itii III-;.-!-  nitliiii  itA  liinitK:  tlx-  ri-»l  r|iiej«liiin  ii)ii>t^r«(i  to 

at  Ih'Ih.-.-il  ilii-  I  Ml  t<iwn.s  of  Itayiiioml  and  Clinloii.' 
f  aiiiin.d  K.rilir.inc  nu-t  at  Xjitcbe/  in  I>oc«,'mber.  Xo  site  vai 
l<>l.  Till-  !:■  V.  I'.  K.  Murrtliatl  was  a]t|>iiiiite<l  eiitivatMiiig  agent 
li.'  i-..llii;.-,  ;iii>l  MeHr^r-*.  tlrwn  M.  I{o;;er«,  .lolin  Lane,  Thomas 
I,  .l.ihn  (r.  .ti.hv<.  and  l><^njatiiiii  M.-  Drake  wen-  a|>]>oiiit«d  ft 
mil*-  t'l  '■'III!  .1  till'  and  i>iit  tlit;  iiiHlitutioii  into  oj>tiriitioD,  tbfl 
iMti  viitiiiii  til.-  Iniiit-i  iif  any  iiicor|HirattHl  town  Wiiif:  expremly 

S-ti)i!iii!i-  >i.  ri  1  i]iiilly  niativ  i'l  aid  of  tin-  new  <'nt(!r|)ris<>.  Tbey 
til.    .s)i;i|«-  -i  |iiinliaw«  ol'  ]MT[K'tiiiil  free  Bi-hiil;tiHhi|is,  at  fhwi 
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#700  to  $1,000  each.  In  a  few  months  they  amounted  to  $76,000, 
besides  some  donations  of  lands.  Most  of  the  subscriptions,  however, 
were  payable  in  installments,  and  many  of  them  were  never  paid. 

In  1841  the  committee  located  the  college  in  Clinton.  Meanwhile  a 
strong  movement  Inul  been  inaugurated  to  procure  the  adoption  of  a 
site  at  Brandon  Springs.  These  ^^ springs''  wore  in  Rankin  County, 
about  7  miles  northeast  of  Brandon.  They  were  meilicinal  waters, 
and  a  company  had  been  formed,  which  had  erected  extensive  improve- 
ments, with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  large  summer  resort — a 
scheme  then  very  common  in  this  State.  The  experiment  had  not 
sacceeded,  and  it  was  determined  to  offer  the  property  to  the  college 
at  the  price  of  $«M,(K)0.  Tins  was  done,  and  on  terms  so  very  favorable 
that  a  reconsideration  of  the  location  was  determined  uiH)n,  and  when 
the  committee  met  iii  Clinton  later  in  the  year  for  that  purpose  the 
result  was  very  doubtful.  Two  members  of  the  committee  were  citizens 
of  Clinton.  That  community  had  been  since  182(>  trying  to  build  np 
the  Mississippi  College,  with  varying  success.  It  was  now  proposed 
to  turn  over  that  establishment  to  the  Methodists,  with  a  bonns  of 
$20,000,  for  the  Centenary  Institution.  On  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee the  two  members  who  lived  in  Clinton,  thinking  that  the  tide 
was  against  them  and  that  it  would  be  good  tactics  to  stay  away  and 
thereby  break  the  quorum,  absented  themselves.  The  renuiinder  of  the 
committee,  however,  proceede<l  in  their  absence,  and  the  removal  to 
Brandon  Springs  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  over  Clinton. 
Haul  the  absentees  attended,  tlie  result  would  have  been  reversed  and 
the  Mississippi  College  have  been  a<lopted,  with  the  probable  result 
that  the  (-entenary  College  would  now  be  in  Clinton  instead  of  Jack- 
son, La.,  and  the  further  i>ossibility  that  the  Mississippi  College,  as 
now  constituted,  might  never  have  been.' 

The  college  opened  in  November,  1H41.  The  foHowing  pros^K^ctus 
was  published  in  reference  to  it: 

CKNTKXARY    COLLF.iiR. 

The  truHtiH»8  of  tbo  Ontcnary  Collemi  liavo  Won  inaiiccd  l)y  important  couHid* 
enitionR,  atnl  hucIi  as  they  bolit^vc  will  1»o  apitroved  by  the  trietulH,  patrouH,  and 
snbscriberH  who  have  aided  and  are  aHsiHtin^in  thf  cHtabliHhniont  uf  thiH  inHtitution, 
to  cbangf  itM  b>cation  from  Clinton  to  tho  mineral  Hi»rin;{H  7  milcn  tM»rtbeu8t  from 
Bimndon.  in  K'ankin  Connty.  After  a  rar«*fnl  and  cxtcnHivt*  inventi^ation  of  the 
variont  clainiH  of  the  »«everal  ttites  nr^«*d  npoii  their  attention,  they  arc  of  opinion 
that  more  a<lvanta;;es  eombine  at  the  preHent  location  than  at  any  other. 

There  are  p)od  wellH  and  Hprin^^n  of  the  beHt  freestone  water,  rnnniii^  Htreams, 
riHterDH,  boHidt'H  th<*  snlphnr  Hpring.  fnrnishin;^  an  abundant  snpply  of  water  at  all 
Heaaons  ft»r  every  purpose.  Thty  havo  every  reafton  to  believe  the  IcM'ation  hi>;hly 
favorable  to  health,  and  itM  reinot<>neH8  from  every  Hourec  of  corruption,  haunts  of 
idleness,  and  oe<>aHionH  of  diversions  from  the  buMinens  of  study  eommendM  the  place 
in  the  hiKhest  tlr^ree  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  friends  of  education.  Tor 
natural  beauty  no  plac«*  in  the  State  can  surpass  it,  an<l  the  plan  of  the  im])rove- 
ments  in  almont   nnrivale<l.     The  order  and  htyle  of  the  buildin^^s  were  pn>j4vted 

'  M.S.  of  Kev.  J.  (i.  Joues;  VickHbnrK  Sentinel,  NoveinWr  23,  IHtl. 
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Mkle  or  iiutv  ami  magnifleeDoe,  •(  ■  eoti  of  klmiti  MdO.INN),  niul  will  fttrnUh 
ihhIuiU'd  iirimeiliuU-l.v  TurDMrlj  GOO  atad.nt*,  witti  nuMennM  tor  th«  teraity. 

rnonin.  rFriiatiim  room*,  •towMil'i  ball,  l.tlHinliir),  t-ti>. 

.Hit  liiiinrlaDre  iif  nncU  an  iiutitiitloii  1«  ib<?  K*>t«>r>l  iulonwU  uf  SoallMm 
loTi,  liitliprtii  too  miKh  neglrat«d— tba  m]<iuiI(4;m  Ui  Iioilerivvd  flruiu  bvinliti: 
lUi*  wlirni  lliey  iDur  imlilbv  the  view*  or  ilinir  fellow-Qitiitau*  bjr  iHriiiK  pon- 

iitpiititiril  with  Tlii-ni,  knd  become  Imbiinl  niib  thentiirit  uf  thMM  IntanBlii 
Ihi-j  antilentinfil  In  ■iisUJu  kii<l  coQtral  -Ibn  uuconitenialitj  in  thoeliBMl*. 
I,  Atiil  innlLtiitioiis  of  tbe  North  and  KorlLwMt;  tUf  byIU  nwulUag  from 
^mcDt  Iroiii  lii.mi-,  [.HrDoUl  control  Miil  iiflii'tiiin  with  tbttir  mora]  and  t»ll- 
ii1lu<'tii'<-ii  aijil  i-:irly  :iK«>irimriotia ;  thn  gr»n(  proba>>ilit>iM  of  ibelr  reeatrM|t  R 
>r  p(lii«atiOD  bere :  Ixwiilt-a  krcping  &t  bam-  und  a»viiif;  Aiiiiuully  In  tka  Slate 
th*  iminMliato  patriiim  of  iiirb  Bchooli  Uioniunda  of  ilallara,  iritb  iniu)<r  oUwr 
..  powcTfallv  apiiru]  to  tba  citizoD*  of  tbi-  coinioatillf  At  larRci  l»  ■■■hklraf  tbi* 

:rtialiM-a  liavc  «|iarBil  ui>  paina  to  plaoe  II  Ihl*  Inatltatloii  >  fitcnlly  foil)'  ntn- 
lo  jironiniF  th«  bmi  iotercBta  of  tba  papil>.  wlio  tihalt  l>«  t>l»r«iit  iiinlar  Uw^r 

.,  tb«  prMidaix,  m  xminontly  •jiiallfl«il  l>>  arh'itar- 

9  be  filla,  ana  t»  t),.-  ti..tUiillii  v>llb*lti> 

.■ixiiiiifiiiliiliiiii-  i.f  Ilia  aliilittM  to  [Ha-  li-irn"  tlni  ihiiiva  •■iilriiBliiI  to  blm. 
I  bIki  lill  tlir  priir.'».-ijr»biii  uf  "mural  unrl  iniollrr-riiiil  nil.^n..:  uQil  sacrBd 
irv.  ■  Sij  iii..fi'n-.jr  tinviiig  liwo  etecleil  i<>  tU"  ■  li.'iir  ••>  ■■i.npi»i>i  1uniciiH|{ra,*' 
■i.lrtii  "ill  111)  Ihal  var;iuiy  until  tbeboan]  »IihII  IthIiI«  to  ptwiiNiH  tcubar. 
MuiiniiUr  w^t-  i-l.i  [.-<l  10  tbat  rbair  io  Uia  »iuii>  yrur.  j 

■<  II.  IhHl.l.  A.  M..  lill-  tlie  I'liair  uf  " maChwniAtlPa."  Tbo  IminU'w  dvxbl  unt 
ii   ni  <  ijiii)iliKti>'il    unitleniau    nill  ably  aiiatalii    iht-   rtvpuiiatbilitlaa  oT  tbta 

ibjir  ••(  •iLiiiiriil  ■■iiciii."  will  be  Blk'!  bjr  Janips  11.  C.  Tbomtnii.  M.  t>^a 

1:311  iitiiiiii;.-  .at -  H111I  im)iartaiit  iiDaUliiMtioii*  fur  tnuibiiig  Ihimr  -cl>Mir«a— 

V..I1-.1  to  tbr  |>r<<ri--i<>Di>rmi^iciiie,  anil  a  >:<-aloaa  and  devntttl  ntudent  of  lb« 

riy  -.1'  ili<-  |Mit<>ii;ij{F:iticl  enitowiiieiiMuf  Ibncolti'gs  willjuatify,  arrangeiuMita 
it'.i'l--  li>  III!  tp.i»'  llir  [iiiiiilwr  uf  profcaiorablpH  aud  Iiiniiab  all  tbe  ii»ce«aat]r 

.il.  .i>lt<<i:<>iiii<  .il.  bimI   I'll  How  ipical  apparatus  (li'xinilile  fur  the  complete  pnw- 

I  L<ii:ili<'ri  n|'  Ml'  Ti.itiirsl  ai-lroo-a.  Tbi-  troBli-ea  tx-lieve  that  with  tbe  aid 
;.:i--l:;>.l.  ..Nil   Iti.ii  '.vbu'b  jt  |(<-ii>'toiiK  and  etilightened  comniitiiity  ar»  pM- 

t..  ■^\i,:  il..>    mil    I.-    dlile  lu  niak.-    tbe  (.'I'otenary  Culleue  uiii- uf  tbe  drBt 


•lu  ilepanmeni*— tb>'  i-ulleKiati'  < 

h  v':.r  ..f  riv-  inootb*  »4.'li:  tbe 
irt'ilH-r  uQ<l  Maroli.  tbr  laat  cl'« 

lirat  iMglnniBg 
inK  u„    the  la^ 

.  ■■.llr-iiaU  dfyarlmtiH. 

*«  m 

SlOU 

-I,  t«.l.  lih-bla,  DTiil  ;<tl'ii<lnnrf   .. 

•12.00 

-;^ 

...i,..l,l,i.ijtr  «ili   Ik>  ni;i<lr  ]>.'r  til. 

■ml.  of..      i.n 
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When  a  stoclent  finds  his  own  lights  a  deduction  will  be  made.  Bedsteads,  chairs, 
tables,  washstands,  etc.,  fnrnisheil  by  the  institution. 

The  board  to  be  paid  each  session  in  advance  to  a  patron;  iu  cane  of  necessary 
removal  the  money  to  be  refunded  for  time  not  o<'('upie<l. 

Students  are  only  expected  to  pay  from  the  time  of  entering;  a^  there  is  clioice  of 
rooms,  students  had  better  come  as  soon  as  practicable.  Selectituis  are  now  making, 
at  moderate  rates,  whatever  parents  or  guardians  may  order  for  the  lodging  of  the 
boarders  at  the  place. 

These  are  the  only  necessary  expenses — the  only  incidental  expenses  will  be  for 
books,  clothes,  and  pooket  money.  It  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  adopt  a  uniform 
tlre«s  for  the  students.  This  would  remove  the  temptation  of  extravagant  dressing, 
be  highly  economical,  and  go  far  to  destro}'  those  distinctions  which  engender  and 
cherish  pride  on  the  one  hand  and  intlict  mortification  on  the  other. 

Prtparatorjf  department, — This  department  is  attached  to  tile  college  and  under 
the  immediat«'  control  of  the  president.  It  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  those 
students  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  entiT  the  collegiate  department  and 
forodocating  thost^  who  do  not  intend  to  take  a  complete  course.  The  Rev.  E.  8. 
Robertson,  A.  M.,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Jefi'erson  College,  is  the  principal  of  this 
department,  and  will  be  aided  by  Mr.  Uol)ert  D.  Howe,  A.  B.,  recently  an  aMSOciate 
priscipal  in  the  rlas.sicul  academy  in  Vicksburg  and  extensively  known  as  an  intelli- 
gent scholar  and  HUccesHfiil  teacher. 

Seii$iomM. — The  sessionn  of  this  tlepartnient  will  correspond  with  those  of  the 
collegiate  department. 

Expenses,  tuition  per  sfSHion,  in  advance $18. 00 

Primary  high  class 15. 00 

Primary  low  class 12. 00 

Incidental  expenseH 50 

Boardintj, — Rev.  K.  1).  Smith,  proprietor.     It  is  the  mutual  determination  of  the 

steward  and  trustet's  that  no  Just  cause  of  coinitlaint  shall  be  permitted  to  exist  in 

this  department. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

J.  liANK,  President, 
Om>BEK  so,  IS  11. 

The  college  oikmumI  well.  The  o|MMiin^  day  was  a  charming  one. 
The  faculty  were  present  and  the  s[)e<».tat<)r8  were  asstMubled  by  thou- 
sands. The  presid(»nt,  however,  was  absent.  A  connection  missed 
ha<l  thrown  liini  oil' time,  and  the  inaugural  address,  the  great  feature 
of  the  occasion,  was  to  have  been  delivertHl  by  him.  Waiting  some 
time  in  the  liojie  that  Dr.  Thornton  ini;^ht  arrive  by  ijrivate  conveyance, 
the  tru8t<*es  finally  despaircMl,  and  they  pit?sscHl  into  service  for  an 
extemiwra neons  address  the  agent,  the  Hev.  i\  K.  Marshall.  The 
occasion  and  the  enu-rgency  were  Just  su<'li  as  were  calculated  to  excite 
the  iKHruliar  ]H)wers  tif  that  gifted  man,  ami  the  mishap  was  more  than 
redei*med  by  an  oration  ol*  extraordinary  brilliancy. 

The  attendan('<>  <»f  pn])ils  anumntcd  to  <>()  in  the  first  month.' 
At  the  s«*ssion  of  the  Stat<»  b»gislature  for  this  winter  (1S41-4L*)  an 
attempt  w;is  njad*'  to  obtain  a  <!iart<*r  for  the  college.  A  bill  for  that 
puri>ose  pa<MMl  both  brandies  of  that  lunly,  but  the  governor  vet4M'd  it 
on  the  very  remarkabh^  grounds  that  tlie  tendency  «»f  surh  an  institu- 
tion  waA  to  nnitt'  churrh   and   state  and   because  ot'  the  dan<;ers  of 


'^' 


WiMidvilb*  Repnbliean,  I>©efnil»er  4,  1811. 
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■mfiiHlionul  influence  in  th«  Stiit«.  NctHlleHti  U*  say  tliU  strp 
ted  n  iirofriuiiil  K«-iiwition  throaglitrnt  Ilio  Slate,  not  airily  ainim||>  iliv 
lodiatH,  bnt  also  iimoDf;st  other  'liriotniiinti'ins.' 
I  tti»  34llh  (>r  Ajiri),  1843,  rresiiliiil  T1i<.riit<>ii  ii<l<lreHi«La  ati  o]wii 
r  to  tbe  i)0(>i>li',  fmoi  which  are  iiikni  thu  I'ulluwing  cxlra^ta: 
■femir  M>);railcr.  n liii  it  at  tba  hsad  iif  llin  ncliuvl  of  Hiiiieiit  laiigaag«B,  1»  b 
oUiuiuipjiiaii.  regularly  etlU(»te4l,ma<Tbol.-iriirii(i  roiiiinuii  order,  uut  anljr  per 
'at  liompiti  tbi> auc lent  iBDj^agca, bat  In  lila  viriiioiit, ilellKlitiDK  >■>  that  partuf 
'urk  uciinx-U  lu  liini.  To  tbia  I  nay  iirM.  with  Hiuri<rlt>  ntnl  truth,  ibnt  lir  ia 
K  the  iiioet  UIhinous  aad  faitlifiU  inatriiclnrii  I  have  I'vi-r  at'ou  stiKUj;Bil  in  teacli- 
le  l:iD);nag<'*. 

lir.Tbomion.  the  |>rurcaM>rof  natural  ■ricnreii,  aoJ  thr  thoi>r,v  oiid  |>Ta«tle«  vf 
rine,  it  does  not  1>e<'<>ni(>  me  to  apeftk.  Iln  ia  my  lirother.  Ni<r  la  It  Trriiinr], 
i*  known  to  gentlemen  in  Uiaaiaaiitpl  iii'  Kialtvd  atandioK  a«  a  lihT«leUii  of 
ty'llvp  yi-nni'  jirartrce  and  eiiMrienoi'  In  Vlr^'hila  and  Wit«lilnj;t<>n  Cily,  ll« 
ifn  <'oi»taiitly  rDg>K'-<l  ill  tho  IhBtrnotlon  oryoiin;;  epnttemrn  In  tli*Mlat>e»af 
^ille.  MTFta]  i>r  whom  are  eminent  pliyali^lann  now  In  tht*  and  the  adjobibif 

'  )ir<-iienl  [inxiiM't*,  iti  onr  eatinmtloii.  an'  ni'iat  rbeering.  •  •  •  y,'^  ttav* 
ilxiiit  liOF-iiidrtita  ^intl  our  niiinber  J*  iuurmiaing  dally.     *     *     •     OnrUbora- 

•  Iieur1>  .1 Th. lli-;.'«  agent*  liav*  tliUi  far  faithfully  iiuiildipd  the  montij 

ury  r->r  tin-  ulti'Mimii  and  ItnpMveuieut  of  tli>>  bailding*.  and  u  viiry  anaU 
»e  lh>t.k.  »ilt  loniiil.'!-  th»  wbole. 

h:iv iir  I  .ilii»1>la  jdiilomphlral  and  cbeiaical  apjiuratua  and  Riathi-tnaLlcftl 

inipiii-  Tor  |ir:irti<at  aa  w<-ll  an  experliiieittal  patpoaoa.  Oiir  profeMwn  liava 
1  K— «i  jpdvut.-  lil.rari.c,  and  the  t'<dle|[«  •ool.-tl'ii  are  mmnicncliiK  tlirtt*.      M'e 

liaM-  :i  •m.ill  <  iiltinii'iin-ineut  "t  a  i-olh'Ec  litinr-, .    :•,'-<    .  rt  ..f  1 ka  Imni  »er- 

;rntlpui*'ii  iif  ;;r<':it  liU-ralily.  and  tbr  {itiM:  .  -  .:.  in  UHHlnt  m  In 

ina.'iiiii  and  i;.>:U  r>  ■■!  paiiXiii):'  tiulalied  nnil  a<Ioni<'cl  nith  worka  of  art  and 
■•,  iMir  luit.iiiii  .il  Mii>l  oilii-r  ({urderin  aapplied  with  the  lirantiea  of  natnra,  our 
>i  w  11  .1*  Miir  i>ir,l,.  ^it  and  otbrr  aihoola  in  aiilform  and  aiiiteHariil  operation,  I 
mi-  .1  all  ],f\--  III  till-  i«Hiple  of  Miaaianippi  that  the  Oiitenary  College  baa  not 
iiiiiiiirii. .  .1  IIP  ]p..—  urr  ua  ■•  a  luaroing  cloud  or  the  early  dew."  -  •  • 
u  r.njl:>  .xki'il.  "  \V  li:it  fiTeit  will  the  veto  nieaaago  of  Governor  Tncker  hsTOOB 
>]|.  ^f'  I  ..i.>u  'I .  •■  1  MU  unable  to  aaj.  I  can  not.  however,  think  that  tblawill 
itM<:  1.  Ijan.i.  1  )..>erv(-raaidthat  our  t'liarlpr  lain  the  c.Iu.alioii  wo  glre,  In 
-'  i|pl.ii. .  >>r>l<  1  .III. I  nt  -[i-m  in  "nr  nehiHiI,  mid  Ibe  prii|:ri-ea  and  giMxt  rnndact  of 
Lplrrii-  I'  .-<.[i.LTil>  >''>in.'ni<-tit  ^■  havea  ri>rpi>rnte  ii:irii.',  and  Ihia,  aa  citi- 
-  'I'.',  ■!! -11.-    I,  tli-.l  wi-  may  tmMaa.<tarirleual  nn.l  ronalitiitimial  bnal- 

legea  will  never  put  down  oar 


l>eoi.)e  will 


li^ht.  <>n<: 

1   privileg, 

i>ate<l.  audi 

»re(;oiii([< 

I..  l<-a<'b  a.- 

I'Tariati  d« 

rti.-.  nf  ..rir 

lonutry,  ' 

»r  ai--  K<vi' 

ng  a  g.KHl, 

,..nr.,n.,ll.. 

HOjthat  1 

ta.ly.  who  ■ 

halt  adori 

L']>0>r.tti<in 

of  t)l«'  ( 

Itiat  •Mviu 

lion  rriil 

i  tb-  I'r^l. 

yierian  .  : 

if  t)i«'  (iilli'go  took  ]>Iiic>-  on  tbe 
1'.  .laiiieti  ]{.  <'.  Tlioriitoti 
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delivered  the  inaugnral  address.  In  October  following  the  ooUege 
opened  with  175  students.  The  conrse  of  stady  and  general  organiza- 
tion were  as  foUows: 

( OLLRISIATK   DKPARTMBNT. 
IK'HOOL  or  LAMOITAOKS. 

Latin, — Latin  tator  (continued);  Cicero's  OratiouH;  Cooper's  Virgil  and  Gould's 
Ovid,  with  strict  attention  to  prosody  ami  mythology;  Cicero  De  Officiis;  Anthonys 
Horace;  Folsom's  Livy;  Juvenal;  Cicero  De  Oratore;  Tacitus  and  Terence;  Latin 
composition. 

Greek. — Gnvoa Minora,  vol.  1;  excerpta  historioa ;  miscellanea;  rhotorica;  critica; 
Fisk's  Greek  Exercises;  Grteoa  Mi^jora,  vol.  2;  lyrics,  etc.,  Sophocles,  Euripides; 
Homer's  Iliad  (six  books);  iEsohines,  and  Demosthenes  De  Corona;  Eschenberg's 
Manual  and  Antlion  s  Classical  Dictionary  will  be  uned  for  reference;  examinations 
in  ancient  geography  and  Grecian  and  Roman  history;  Greek  composition;  select 
portions  from  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Old  will  be  ;iMsigned  to  all  the  regular  college  claMHOs. 

SCHOOL  OK  MATIIKMATICH. 

Algebra;  plane  geometry  and  trigonometry;  mensuration  of  planes;  surveying; 
■olid  geometry;  mensuration  of  solids;  uavigati<m;  analytical  geometry  and  conic 
sections;  spherical  trigonometry;  diflerential  and  integral  calculus;  descriptive 
geometry  and  civil  engineering  (when  required);  the  mathematical  principles  of 
natnral  philosophy  and  astronomy. 

Text'booka, — Davies'  mathematical  course  (six  volumes);  Olmsted's  Natural  Phi- 
UMopby  (2  volumes) ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Astronomy. 

The  practical  application  of  mathematics  will  bo  taught  in  connection  with  theory, 
and  occasional  lectures  will  bo  given  on  the  history  of  mathematical  discovery. 

hCHOOL  or  JfATURAL  »<'IEN('«». 

BuiTon's  Natural  History ;  Good*s  Book  of  Nature ;  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural 
History;  Hrown's  (*eology  and  Mineralogy;  Katon's  Botany;  Olmsted's  Natural 
Philosophy;  Turner^  Chemistry  and  Gross's  (ieneral  Anatomy,  translated  ftt>m  the 
French  of  Bayle  and  HoUard. 

tt4'U4M>L  op  MORAL  AM)  LNTKLLECTTAL  (UIKXCKA  ANH  HACBED  UTKRATTUK. 

Ty tier's  I'niversal  History  (large  e<lition ) ;  Bancroft' h  History  of  the  Ignited  States, 
and  for  students  who  desire  a  more  extensive  ooiirse  Prideaux  and  Giesler ;  Jameson's 
Rhetoric;  Iled^e'n  Lo^ic;  I'pham's  Mental  PhiloKojiby;  Say's  Political  Kcononiy 
and  Sullivan's  Political  ChiHs  Book;  Paley's  Moral  Science,  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  Natural  Theology;  Butler's  Analogy;  Jahn's  Archa-ology. 

M'HooL  OK  MKDKIXB. 

Homer's  Special  Anat4miy;  Riclierand's  Physiology :  Turner's  Chemistry ;  Materia 
Meilica  and  I'nited  states  Dispensatory,  by  \V<M>d  and  Cai'he;  Dorsey  and  Gibnon's 
Snrgery;  I)ew<»<»*s  Ohstetries;  Cnllen's  Practice,  Chapman's  Therapeutics,  and 
Oood*s  Study  of  Medicine.  The  lihniry  f(»r  general  reading  in  this  department  is 
eztensiv4*. 

SCHOOL  0»*  l-\W, 

Arrangements  an*  now  making  to  procure  a  suitable  i»ersnn  an  pnifessor  of  law, 
who  will  pH'scrihe  to  his  classes  the  course  of  study  for  the  law  school,  and  will 
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IT  to  the  Junior  nni)  wnior  claatea  s  ooaneof  lirUinw  mi  r'^nntltntloHal,  InUr* 

lal.  ami  iiiiiuii*ip>l  law. 

till-  ntinleiils  in  the  iiislitoUon  will  de«Uim  pLililli'lj  ;  tboto  »t'  nticli  McUon  In 

Diur  claxa  will  iliOivt-r  tbeir  own  eompositioiiH.     Th<>  lIebrow'a.iid  th«  iii(Kl«m 

BCM  will  l>c  laiiKlit  wbi-n  nqnired,  chiBSr  In  Ui.-  l^iat  year. 

tbe  ■Iiitleuts  will  bu  reiiuirad  toprepare  regnl^ir  re  itulinii*  tu  thime  lirkuche* 

ilj'  in  whli'h  they  an' engaged;  but  (be  prorMxiiii.  will  il«ltvnr  l«c^iirc»  In  thoi 

;iivr  <1i-]>arluientH  for  the  benefit  of   all  the  ^..^^m.     rlioaw  .>t  tbe  |.rt.fe>a..r 

ttiral  erleucf  atut  nii!diclne  will  be  aooompatiiiul  villi  «<iiierlinpnt«  In  naturkl 

io|ibj  autlcheiniatry,  and  sxamiDationi  ItoinprepJiraii'iiiH  iu  aniitom]i. 

liral  and  law  atuilenta  will  have  the  priTilagL>  <>(  utlciidinK  Ibt?  utber  ai'liu«>)i 

tvuid  unui-cTHsary  e\]ieDM  for  clotbing  and  iudu«'  cciinumj'  to  ■Indent*  tlio 
■■•  have  pniviUeil  in  their  by-lawa  that  a  nnlfonn.  to  bu  agrvrd  on  by  tb«  Ike- 
iu<l  ■tiidenm.  aliall  bu  adopted.  Tbla  baa  been  Uniic.  Thn  winter  drMa  of 
Irut  i-oniii-ta  of  li  aincle'breaated  ixMit,  with  itatidiug  mllar,  niwle  of  light 
'bilh.  wilb  tbr<-e  ruivH  nflilaok  bnttona  in  front.  One  nr  nioiv  atu*  will  dealf^ 
berU'-M's.  rantul-oiiit  of  the  name,  with  bla.  k  -Irlpio  nn  ibu  .inlalde  Mam,  > 
onniil  bliK'  I  li'Iti  I'uji  with  broad  band  aroana  il.     While  linen  pantaloona  for 

(•  Iccislitiiire  i>f  I.S13  granted  the  iDstitiilioti  ii  cbart«r,  wUivti  this 

till'  ijiivet nor  iliil  not  veto. 

time  |>a»so<l  by.  Imwerer,  autl  tbecoUe^v  lu.T  tbucbartiiuf  uoveltf, 
■ism  iif  it  at'iisc.  Much  opposition  beciimt.'  apparent,  both  to  its 
>nal  ami  ii>  tiiiitiiii'!^^  metbo4l8.  Prejudice  wii>«  ex<;ile<L  affaiimtthe 
ilfiit,  "  liu  was  even  chargwl  witb  i)ervertiiig  tbe  college  fniulB; 
tlic  Hjiirit  mil  only  invaded  the  confeieiice,  but  became  fm  wide- 
id  and  intenm-  ili:i(  wlien  be  resigned,  tut  he  did  do,  and  at  the 
iieiit:f  iif  NoMinlier.  ISM,  asked  for  A  transter  to  the  Alabama 
•n-me.  In-  "as  Jm-ate*!  without  bis  coDBeut.' 

tin-  rei'itriint iiiii . ii  I'leHident Thornton, tbe Kev. David O. Sbattoek, 
irnill  Cimnty.  a  man  of  Hingnlar  pnrity  of  character  and  ton*  of 
li-<'t.  and  of  ;;i'<'at  tniliK-nre  in  the  State,  once  tbe  candidate  of  Um 
:  patty  lot  ;;M\fi  imi-,  was  ehi>8en  preuident  pro  tem.  The  iodttta- 
«.i-  iiorpaiii/.-<i  ■sii  far  sh  to  establisb  an  exclusively  Eoglisb 

•  l.fsji  ;il  M-liiHil.  ant)  t'l  ]ilacc  tbe  Htudles  preparatory  to  the  col- 
li- coiitx'  iiiiilt'i  I  III-  iunne<)tatu  direction  of  tbe  profesaors,  respao- 

>--.  -liaii;;!-  -i  riii  lo  have  allayed  tbe  troubles.  The  session  ot 
\'i  M]H-in'.l  w.  I!,  aii'i  sindfutH  wrre  i-nmiug  In  almost  daily  iu 
•iiiIp.-i  :  111.- 1  "II. -I-  «:i-  able  to  mei't  all  ]iecaniary  denianda,  and 

11 II,;;  -iii-  -.  "i.ih.  lii.wi\fr.  till-  trnsii-eHi-anii'  to  the  conclusion  tliAt 
,1-  .i  iii:-iai,.-  i\.-r  i..  Iiavt-  locale))  the  iHsiiintimi  at  Itraodoo 
i;:-  Til-  -iiM.iiiiiiljiiu'  loniitrj- was  jioor.  i>oiiulation  sgmrse,  and 
....].:.■  ■■>■/.:  Ml  ?u.-i.:,iii.  means.  Overt iiies  wen- made  fWim  tlw 
■ -.1  l-.ii;-M!  I.  IT  .1  till' n-stilt  oi' all  was  a  determination  to  chftDgs; 

\1,     .--  .,f  Aiiiiual<*unrcn-t]<'e-.  v.il    :.'.  p.  -jail. 

.  .ri...i>  flair  pa|>rr>  tut  S-pteiulier.  1X14. 
1  '  ■  '  "  •lititioD,  Nuvi-Diber-Ja,  1814. 
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and  that,  althoagh  some  part  of  the  subscriptioiis  made,  and  all  of  the 
lands  donated,  were  thereby  lost. 

In  the  month  of  Jaly,  1845,  the  following  editorial  notice  appeared 
in  the  Mississippi  Democrat: 

CKNTKNARY   COLLEGE. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  papers,  we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority ,  that  this  insti- 
tailan  ie  about  to  be  removed  to  Jackaon,  La.  The  Methodist  conference,  which 
founded  and  controls  the  Centenary  College,  extends  over  both  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  We  believe  the  larger  portion  of  the  ftind  for  its  endowment  was 
oontriboted  in  the  former  State.  There  are  already  commodious  and  splendid 
eoUege  editices  at  Jackson,  lately  occupied  by  the  **  College  of  Louisiana,''  now 
deftinet.  From  these  oiroumstanoes  we  have  thought  the  report  of  the  removal  not 
improbable. 

Since  writing  the  above  wo  have  seen  a  paragi*aph  in  the  Bayou  Sara  (La.) 
Ledger,  stating  that  the  college  buildings  at  Jackson  have  been  purchased  by  the 
liisaiasippi  conference,  with  the  intention  of  locating  the  Centenary  College  tliere. 

The  failure  at  Brandon  Springs  discouraged  the  purchasers  of  the 
property  of  the  late  College  of  liouisiana;  yet  still  they  determined  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  the  purchase  was  concluded.  The  State  sold  on 
very  liberal  terms,  requiring  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  true  value 
of  the  property,  but  exacting  a  guaranty  that  it  should  be  devoted  to 
literary  purposes. 

The  preparatory  department  was  first  opened  tor  active  work,  an 
existing  school  in  the  town  being  adopted  iind  iucori)orated  into  the 
institution  for  that  branch.  By  inviUition  of  the  purchasers,  the 
foculty  0|)ened  the  collegiate  department  about  the  1st  of  October,  1845. 
Matters  were,  however,  in  rather  an  undefined  and  disorganized  condi- 
tion until  the  meeting  of  the  conference  in  the  winter.  By  that  body 
the  following  persons  were  appointed  trustees,  viz:  K.  McGehee,  J.  H. 
Muse,  J.  Bowman,  J.  McCrea,  J.  W.  Burruss,  R.  Perry,  D.  Thomas, 
William  Winans,  J.  Bobson.  and.J.Carmena.  A  board  of  visitors  of 
thirteen  persons,  principally  ministers,  was  also  appointed.  The  two 
bodies  combined  constituted  the  joint  board  of  trustees  and  visitors, 
and  <'om posed  the  corporation. 

The  joint  board  met  in  January,  1846.  and  everything  necessary  was 
done.  St<*ps  were  taken  to  secure  a  liberal  charter  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  liouisiaua,  under  the  name  of  The  Centenary  College  of  Louisi- 
ana. It  was  determined  to  hold  as  members  of  the  institution  not  only 
the  former  graduates  of  the  old  ('entenary  College,  but  also  those  of 
the  hitc  College  of  Jjouisiana. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  reorganization  of  1846,  was,  that  antici- 
pating by  al>out  forty  years  a  movement  now  attracting  considenible 
attention  in  college  circles,  the  plan,  then  unpre^^edented,  was  a<lopted 
of  admitting  the  students  to  share  in  the  management  ot  the  college. 
The  faculty  were  charged  with  the  executive  and  judicial  functions  of 
the  institution.  The  legislative  power  was  conferred  on  a  body  composed 
of  two  departments — one,  called  the  senatorial  department,  consisted 
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ejoint  board  of  trusteea  and  visltork;  Mic  itttit^r,  oitlo*)  tlit*  lontT 
',  wn»  i-(>ri8titiit4.t)  of  tweotf-one  nieiu)>eri«.  (■Iiom>»  1i.v  liallot  from 
HtiidtJiitH  who  were  over  17  years  of  iinc,  by  mich  iitudrnts  sm 
over  15, 

e  lexultA  of  this  ex|>enineDt,  aa  indioiittMl  iii  the  flmt  sMwiuD,  tidU 
ecvmtMT,  IM't  {perhapa  in  January,  ]!t4<}),  \rera  rppor(«(l  to  be 
iieritly  ;;ratiryiii{;.  The  amendmeDlH  jiroiHined  |by  tbo  stadent 
■h{.  the  HUfr^'i^stionM  made,  were  all  iliHtiiigniHhcd  by  good  fieiiae 
forfthoiifrtit.  Tlieir  amcDdments  ver«  urgml  reniief^tftally,  not 
uatt'ly :  tlieir  disiigreumentB,  with  dignity  mibmitted  to  a  (>oniiniUM 
iference,"' 

A-iiif;  now  seen  tbu  Centenary  safely  oviq-  tliti  IiuiiUinua  line,  and  Its 
r  then;  well  l>fp:Qn,  oar  connection  with  it  iks  n  Miiteiiiwiitpi  institn- 
•fuHeH.  Till'  following  forty-odd  yeiim  of  it»  hiMory  belongs  to 
talf  of  l.uuiHiitna. 

JH  chuptvr  ciiii  not  properly  be  olo}«o«i.  however,  without  Home 
lilt  of  its  alilt'  lirHt  ]ire»ident. 

imw  I  .  Ihoruioii,  |i,  li.,  wan  the  mw  of  Dr.  TUamtu-  Tliotatou,  Bml  wm  bora 
iifnr-.  I'rin.  .■  William  I'liiiiity,  V».,Oct«btTl-,',  I7W1.  Ilia  gt»nilfRlhrt,  Tboiuu 
Ion,  »<  inl  :m  >iiri-i'iiii  In  tbe  XritUh  Kavji  fur  mvotbI  ji-ant,  hut  »tltfwnAM 
<l  thr  iiiiNi-irv  ■■{  l)i.'  KaUhliiluid  Chnn'U  «r  Knglun-I.  Ho  cuno  to  AbmHm 
m*  !■>  Hi-  [f- v.liiti'>naT.v  War.  %uA  in  that  ■trauKl"  ^»»  Llir  llrm  IrlMid  of 
agX"u  uikI  till-  I  ..M*.  of  American  Iiidep«iideni-«-fx-lliiig  all  hU  pUto  to  llw 
HNiii,  mill  bin  nl>H  k  i»  Ilia  lunt  ouw,  iinil  glvluK  tlii>  niouDy  lu  iba  roinmandOT  to 
li'fiav  till'  exp<'n><'n  .i(  hi*  luffunng  xildien.  nrutnj:  tlittui  t«  Hglit  fwr  thrir 

ii)t  riioniioii  t;ij<lnat«-1  at  ao  initUntioD  in  liiit  native  town  under  tbe  Bar. 
■  ii'\<  it.  111  )iii>>>itii'viitb.v<'>r.  Iletbi-ii  lieguii  tlieatiiily  oriiiedirine;  but  Mton 
'\  Ili'L.inl  [>.hiii;-.l><):iiTi  to|ireiu'hintbu  t(iirii,aiiilyuiiD2TliuriiUinitikalMrt 
vuiii''  xTiniiii  :iii.i  .lu^ii'iin  for  bin  iHinrs  aalvuliuu.  Ilia  father  waa  a  Hlgb- 
h  y.yl''  op.ifMh.  :iiiil  ilii»'i'iirit;i'<l  Ilia  raDraf.  lie  johieil  tbe  cbiirch  ;  and  auoo 
III- .11  M.I i1 'Til  I'uiirt-llimiH'.  |ire;ii-b<-<l  til>  tirst  xormou  loan  aatouitibed 
■.  ir-'iii  ilir  iiM.  ■  \--  iiiH-t  1k>  li.irn  aKsin."  Ili-  wiia  tbfn  iu  hii  aixteentli  er 
.■  t.ili  w.,t      Mr  .  ■.Mliiiii.-.l  ..II  tbe  cin-iiit  tb<-  r<-iii»iii<ler  of  tli»  yeur.     Belog 

i.li'il  il.,ii  ..II  -.K- iii(  .ii   bin  .\»iitb  Ibe  cuiifereDce  Mould  not  n'orire  bun,  be 

.  >1  iiit.'ik'  liiiit;  iiiilil  III  lii-niucl'-i-iitb  ycut.  prfa4'biaKaaop)>oitiiiiitica»(T'ered.  In 
>.  1-1  :.  lir  H  .1-  ..'IniillFil  mi  trial  in  tb<-  Itiillimiirv  ('<inr<'n'u<c  miil  appointed  to 

.  1.^  Ii-li  ;■  1-1'  i:  Mi.rbJt.li^l.'i.at  llaltimnrr.  In  I)<ll<.  bcwanxrDt  loSUtffotd 
'v.|.  II      -I.    I,-       M.-   >;.-..>r<l;i>nrilrld.'rl>y  lliHlinp  MiKniilnc  Marrb  lli,  1817,  at 

.■■f      h,  :>i:  ) ..[.) l.'il  to  S4-v.Tii(-lr.'iiiti  IXIK.  Liiiiiastrr;  INIR,  Lan- 

,  ■'.  '^--.-Ui,.-!-  .i.il:  }:■•■  iiii.l  IH21.  t'ri'.li'rK-k*bari.'  -I^itimi.  In  Murrh,  ItOJ, 
.1"!  I"  >  1  "  I  <  ''n-iii.'-i<.>r  the  l:il1ii-r'Kn-tul«.  Iu  IKL":!  Iiv  took  cliargeof 
,  '.  j.!i.-.  .  V  ir;;iin,i,  «li.-rf  b.- r-niaiin.-<l  iiniil  i^ilkil  t..  tiik8rh«r|[»of 
.:  -x-  ■•  '■::■■  S.jiiIiijiiiI^'iUikI.  \a..  wb.Ti'  )i.-  rcuiuii>.-.l  until  1K31,  whan 
..It,  MI  ..'.  :  I  I  .  ■.'.  ^.tM...f-><-inptir>>niiiir»rm.  Iti..  Imillli  iK-ing  reatorad, 
i.'.r-d  t...  l;,  i,.„.„-  i  ,„ir..rrn.-.-  Mar.h,  K!:!.  ami  »«  ii,i[iniiiiea  t«  Friitee 
.^ii-.r.-  ;- -1   .       l-.(-..  Iljliidiino  titj;  l":!!!.  IMT.  uKi'iil  fcir  Hi.  kerwnCol- 

I-.-  !-  ■  ■  ..  .-  ..  -1..1II.O  aud  t^ncber  ia  I»ickpr~.ii  (Lllpye;  IC4<l.  IWl, 
:,■;,!-.    -A  .-■    :i^i..Ti  I'lty.     Ill  1*11  he  wM  i-lecti-il  pn-Bid.'iil  nf  ('ent«iiary 

1 .  -   ):■  i.nl.liran,  Woo<lT)]le,  .lauiiary  Jt,  IMii. 
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« 

CM^gp,  And  in  the  maiomn  of  the  year  oame  to  MissisBippi  Conference.  He  wme 
pratid«Dt  of  Old  Centenary  College,  1843, 1843,  and  1844.  He  asked  to  be  transferred 
to  tlie  Alabama  Conference  at  the  conference  of  1844,  bat,  through  the  prejudice 
gotten  up  against  him,  he  was  located  without  his  consent.  This  irritated  him ;  and 
taling  aasnred  of  the  determination  of  certain  men  to  persecute  him  as  long  as  he 
rsnained  in  the  Methodist  Church,  he  gave  up  his  credentials  .Tune  6,  1845,  to  the 
Bev.  J.  N.  Hamil,  and  withdrew  from  the  Church.  Soon  after  this  he  united  with  the 
Pkoleatant  Episcopal  Church  and  liocanio  connected  with  a  coUef^e  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
whora  he  taught  for  some  years.  He  next  was  connected  with  a  college  in  Brandon, 
Miai.,  for  some  years.  While  in  the  Pnitestant  Episcopal  Church  he  exercised  as  a 
pffoaohar,  but  did  not  take  orders  in  that  Church,  because  he  could  not  subsc^ribe  to 
their  doetrine  of  apostolical  succession.  In  1850  he  retume<l  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Clinroh,  South,  and  at  the  conference  held  in  Yazoo  City,  December,  1850,  his 
erodentials  were  restored  to  him.  In  1851  ho  was  elected  president  of  Madison  Col- 
logOy  which  office  he  filled  until  his  labors  and  sufferings  ceased  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1880.  In  November,  1863,  he  was  readmitted  into  this  conference.  In  1854  he  was 
on  m  mission  to  the  colored  people  in  connection  with  his  labors  in  tlio  college.  He 
had  TCgolar  pastoral  work  seventeen  years;  was  college  agent  two  years;  was  con- 
neeted  with  institutions  of  learning  thirty  years — in  eight  different  institutions — in 
•11  of  which  he  wss  successful  and  popular  as  a  teacher.  As  a  professor  or  instruc- 
tor, he  stood  preeminent.  As  a  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  he  was  a  workman 
that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  as  he  gave  to  eai'h  his  portion  in  season,  and  brought 
Ibrtli  from  his  vast  treasury  things  new  and  old,  and  thousands  were  converted  to 
God  nnder  bis  ministry.  As  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  but  few  eciualed  him— 
pwfaapa  none  in  this  country  excelled  him.  While  in  Baltimore  he  wrote  his  "Theo- 
logieal  Collo(|uiefl ; ''  and  when  stationed  in  Washington  City,  at  the  solicitations  of 
'  diatliignished  gentlemen,  he  wrote  and  published  his  "  Slavery  as  it  is  in  the  United 
8tateS|''  in  reply  to  Dr.  Channing.    His  end  was  iieacefhl  and  triumphant.* 


*  Minutes  Annual  Conferences,  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church,  South,  for  18l»<). 
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POI'MlIXi   AND  ENDOWiatNT  OF  THK  INSTITUTION. 

>  UDiversity  of  MiaaiHsippi  was,  in  effect,  Ibiitiilnl  hy  tbe  Coii- 
of  tbe  T'nited  Mutes,  by  the  acts  of  March  :;,  IS15,  and  February 
lit.  The  former  itct,  that  wbich  provided  for  tlie  nnrvey  of  the 
lary  lino  lixe<1  t>y  Itie  treaty  with  tbe  Creek  linliftiis,  <Ionat*>d  36 
tiH  iif  tbe  i>ublii-  laiidf  for  tbe  nue  of  a  aetiiitiiiry  rif  It-itniiuK  in 
Ik'ii)  MiMsJs.si|ii>i  Territory.  When  the  Stjitu  wu"  ori:aiii/.wl  iii 
iill  I  if  t  Ik-  rn-ck  laiidH  were  left  within  the  Alabama  Tvrritury, 
liiit  fiK't  it'd  lo  the  act  of  181fl.  lly  this  act »  KJniilur  <|  aantity  of 
I)  )ti-ii  of  Mil-  rif«-k  laiiils  was  granted  and  the  title  ve8t«d  in  the 
iitnrt-  of  till-  St:tte,  iu  trust,  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of 
lie  tlu-rein.  the  IiukIh  f  >  be  located  wheuever  an  extitigiiishmeot 
'  Iniliitii  tide  should  bt-  miule. 

thi-  Ltith  of  Nov(>iiil>er.  1S21,  the  State  legislature  passed  an  act 
<ri/.inK  iIk' irovcrnor  "to  obtain  the  best  information  that  Can  be 
red  :i>  to  tht'  most  siiitabh-  landn  in  the  Choctaw  cession,"  and  to 
ilKnid  with  till'  Si-in-tary  of  tbe  Treasury  of  the  United  States  so 
the  liKMiioii   iiii^lit  be  made'prior  to  the  ksIch  of  public  lands 

■  s;iji|  <'f<li-il  territory;  iilso,  with  the  nsscutof  the  Secretary,  to 
nt  ii  iHTsoii  toi-xjilorp  the  territory  and  make  report  where  the 
v;ilii;k1ilt'  hind-  wriK  situated,  and  where  it  would  be  advisable  to 

■  the  w  mitiiiry  1:iii.Im  ko  as  t»e»t  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
■itton. 

ibe  l^M  of  Heieiiilier,  182."(,  (iovernor  licake,  in  bin  annual  mes- 
til  till'  ]>'-i~Liii]t'<-.  staled  that  the  e\ph>ratioii  bad  been  made,  and 
iti'nis  -.li.  i.d  :iiii|  re|H)rted  to  the  Si-cretary  for  location  (the 
If  l"iii;:  h.i  itecl  shoiily  afterwardsi;  and  he  Kaid,  "I  woald 
1  iiiiily  Mi;:^!— t  to  the  ;;enenil  assembly  the  projiricty  of  a 
>ri;il  !■■  <'<>ii.:ies-  r<'<|ueHti»g  an  authority  to  Kell  such  |tortioos 
!■  aii.n-.ihl  I.Lii'l-  a-  iii:iy  Ix-  deemed  e\|>e<lieiit  by  tbe  le^ialatare; 
ii>-^i-iiit'  \i  III  I  Id  ■'•••'til  ti)  be  luHCMiarY,  AR  it  in  believed  that  some  of 

:i.  r-  -el>-.i.-l  ii.r  h«ation  afl'ord  eligible  ftitet*  for  towns  and  ferries, 
111-  piii<'l>.i~-'i-  Mr  ton  ri  lotR  would  miieli  prefer  a  fei-  miiipie  estate 
■ir  lui-  t"  I  i>nii  'if  yeam,  however  long  snch  term  iiiiphi  be  made, 

■  rii  li  |.uri  Ir.i-.  r-   «riiild.  of  eourne.  ijive  a  better  price  f<ir  their 

Siv.].i\.  i.ii.'i   ,1  sj-leet  I'oiuniittee,  to  whom  was  ntt'err«d  that 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  MISSISSIPPI. 
FOlNDINt;   AND  BNDOWMXlfT  OF  THE  INSTITUTIOH. 

Univemty  of  Mississippi  was,  in  effect,  foanded  by  the  Ood- 
of  the  f  nited  States,  by  the  acts  of  Marcli  3, 1815,  and  February 
19.  The  former  act,  that  which  provided  for  the  survey  of  the 
ary  line  tixe4l  hy  the  treaty  with  the  Greek  Indians,  donated  96 
18  of  the  piiblir  laiidM  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning  in 
lien)  MiHsis,Hi)>pi  Territory.  Wbeu  the  State  was  organized  in 
ill  of  the  <'nH*k  lands  were  left  within  the  Alabama  Territory, 
lat  fart  led  to  the  aet  of  1819.  liy  this  acta  similar  quantity  of 
ri  lieu  (»t  tin*  <  reek  lands  was  granted  and  the  title  vested  in  the 
ituit*  of  th<-  Stat4%  in  trust,  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of 
n^'  th«*rein.  the  landn  to  be  located  whenever  an  extinguishment 

Indian  title  should  Im*  made. 

the  LHKh  of  Noveiidier,  1H21,  the  State  legislature  passed  an  act 
ri/in^  the  governor  ^^t4>  obtain  the  best  information  that  can  be 
re^l  as  to  the  most  suitable  lands  in  the  Choctaw  cession,"  and  to 
jnukI  with  the  Sccn*tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  so 
he  liKMtion  ini^ht  be  made' prior  to  the  sales  of  public  lands 

said  ciNled  territory:  also,  with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary,  to 
lit  a  {MTsoii  to  e\))lore  the  territory  and  make  report  where  the 
k  ilnaMe  landN  w«ie  situated,  and  where  it  wouhl  be  advisable  to 

tli«*  Miiiiiiaiy  lands  m^  as  l^est  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 

Itloli. 

tli«-  'j:ui  ot  l>e4eiiilK>r,  182.'i,  Governor  liCake,  in  his  annual  mes- 

•  •  t)i«  h—i^latnir.  stated  that  the  exploration  had  l>ecii  made,  and 
tiMiiH  '.♦•l.rtid  and  re|M)rted  to  the  8c»cretary  for  lo(*ation  (the 

If   Imiii-   1m,  itfd    shortly   aflerwanls);  and   he  said,  **I  would 

t fully   mi;:l''si    to   the   general   assembly   the    propriety   of  a 

rial  \i>  rMh-resN  nM|ue.Hting  an  authority  to  sell  such  |M>rtions 

•  ai'T*  -ah!  l.ihd-  a>  may  \h*  deenie<i  exjKMlient  by  the  le^rislature; 
M  .i-iii»-  uonld  -♦ « rii  to  be  lUM-esi^ary,  as  it  is  believed  that  some  of 
a.  f  H  •.eU<  r«s|  t«»r  I«h  ation  afTonl  eligible  sites  for  towns  and  ferries, 
tif  jHii.  jj.i-.  I  -  Ml  town  lots  would  mueh  prefer  a  tee  simple  estate 
ir  lot--  to  a  t«riii  ot' y«MrM,  however  long  such  term  might  \ye  made, 
urh  pur«lia-«iH   would,  of  rourne,  give  a  better  price  for  their 

xd.iN--  latrr  a  s#*leot  romniittee^  to  whom  was  referred  that 
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purt  of  the  governor's  message,  reported  that  '^  they  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  memorialize  Oongress  on  the  subject ;"  and  there  the  matter  seems 
to  have  stopped. 

Again,  in  his  message  of  January  4,  1825,  Governor  Leake,  insisting 
on  the  necessity  for  making  the  seminary  lands  produce  something  for 
the  purpose  of  the  donation,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  act  of  Congress 
did  ^^  not  authorize  the  sale  of  any  of  those  lands,''  urged  the  memorial. 
The  legislature,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  a  diilerent  view  of  the 
case.  Its  response  to  the  governor's  message  was  the  act  of  January 
29,  by  which  the  auditor  of  ])ublic  accounts  was  authorized  to  leiise  the 
lands  for  terms  not  exceeding  four  years.  Other  acts  were  ])asscd  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1827,  and  the  16th  of  December,  1830,  by  which 
the  leasing  system  was  continued. 

In  the  yciir  1830  the  State  established  the  Planters'  Bank.  In  its 
preamble  the  charter  recites  that  the  bank  was  established  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  creating  a  public  revenue.  By  the  charter  and  a  supple- 
mentary act  piissed  in  February,  18.(3,  the  State  reserved  to  itself  one- 
half  of  the  capital  stock  and  (>  of  the  13  dire<'tors. 

To  the  legislature  of  the  latter  year  (1H;53)  the  auditor  rei)orted  that 
the  seminary  lands  had  so  far  yielded  only  $8,328.50  gross;  that  the 
leased  ix>rtions  were  deteriorating;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  ends 
contemplate<l  by  the  framers  of  the  law  were  not  reached. 

This  [said  lie]  is,  indeed^  nn  inconsidoriiMe  sum,  when  compared  with  thedividcudH 
that  woold  l»o  declared  oh  the  amount  for  which  they  can  he  sold  vested  in  hauk 
stock.  *  *  '  I  am  warranted  in  the  opinion  that  one-fourth,  or  nine  sectiouH,  of 
them  can  he  Hold  at  an  avera);t>  price  of  ^l.")  per  acre;  the  remaining  thrce-fourthH 
at  an  average  of  $10,  $5,  and  $3  per  acre,  which  will  make  the  Hum  of  |191,()>tO. 
•  •  •  If  the  policy  now  sug;reHte<l  for  the  fiiinre  disposition  of  the  seminary 
lands  woold  produce  the  pecuniary  result  ahove  exhibited,  the  ptditical  advanta;^e 
the  State  would  derive  from  bringing  so  much  inert  capital  into  useful  and  active 
amployiuent  would  claim  its  adoption  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  Hut  higher 
considerations  than  this  a<ld  their  claim.  The  permanency  of  the  ])olitical  institu- 
tions of  our  State  rests  upon  tlit>  virtue  and  intclligenct^  of  its  citizens.  Many  of 
them  are  poor  and  look  to  this  grant  of  lands  as  the  means  of  assisting  them  to 
edocate  and  direct  their  children  in  the  paths  of  usefulness,  virtue,  and  religion. 
From  the  intercHt  alone  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  land>  a  seminary  of  bvirning 
might  bo  HUpported,  wlii<*h  could  annually  receive  from  the  lap  of  pciiurs  L'(H)  of 
those  children,  and  as  often  return  a  like  number  to  the  bosom  of  society,  piepared 
for  the  Useful  oci  upations  of  V\U\ 

In  accordance  witli  this  suggestion,  tho  a<t  of  Man-h  2,  IST»,  was 
passed.  That  statute  directed  tlie  seininary  lauds  to  he  sold  at  auction 
on  one,  two,  and  three  years'  tiuie,  with  10  per  ceut  interest.  The 
notes  were  to  be  on  approved  security,  payable  to  tlie  governor  and  his 
saccesBors  in  otiice,  and  payabh*  and  negotiable  iu  the  Planters*  Hank. 
As  they  should  fall  due  the  auditor  was  to  collect  them  and  invest  the 
proceeds,  from  time  to  time,  in  sttn-k  of  tlie  bank.  The  question  of 
want  of  |K)wer  to  sell  without  the  con.sent  of  Congress  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of. 


HISTORY  OF  EDLTATION   IN    MISSI«>*IPP1. 

he  tbinl  Monday  .,( tUt-  fnllowiii^  November  (liv  lumlA  w«r«  soltL 
mi  of  the  variouH  bi<lrt,  mid  lor  wtiicli  notes  wvre  takon,  ha 
d,  was  $27 7, 33*2. .'>2.  Ttiu  noU'B  wurv  ptacod  iii  tb«  I'laaterti' 
or  collection  and  iii\  i-stmvut,  as  ordered.  Tlie  collmitioua  b^Kan 
16tb  of  Oi-tober,  1  s;H,  with  a  payioeiit  of  *a<»0  by  mn  &.  8.  Vox, 
eticeforwanl  variims  Hams  wero  recctvod  at  imsfni'si'  intervaln. 
sting — 

14ihnf  iN-^-amiMir.  lKt9.  tbe niii of nSI^Oa.H 

idendii  Itom  thi>  liftnk  Hloek U,ns.00 

>Ul  riill«ct«d  to  24th  of  D«Mmb«r,  199 Ul.SU.U 

»r  noU*  DucollBctHl,  prineipU lfl6.141.aB 

pmbeiiled  by  aiiditor,  prinolpftl  •nil  lBteT««t &n6.U 

tlra»cUori  oflBtiJitiU  DiiMld, 

be  moueys  coUe4;t«<l  tbe  total  aam  of  #129,300  waa  loTMted  io 

if  the  I'laiitent'  Itiiuk,  and  tbe  residae,  with  tbe  stoclr  itsell^  waa 
vably  loft  liy  Ibe  breaking  of  the  bank  in  th  ye^  1840 
nncoUi-cU'<i  noles  shown  in  the  foregoing  atatement'  ware  oeg- 
(>n  tlif  ■totb  nf  January,  1841,  the  standiug  committee  on  tbe 
ry  made  tb«>  following  report  to  tbe  house  of  representatives: 
ii  ;•'{  •liK'  III  Iho  »piiiiDiir;  fuud  DpoD  tbe  notaa  In  the  offlc«  ot  tbe  Miditor  * 
luntini,'  l'>  tI'M,.'!"-?'.'.  aamn  of  wliirfa  baa  bepn  due  more  than  ilx  Tesn,  aad 
liirh  litii  IxvN  iliK'  mure  thao  tvo  jeai*.  Yoor  oommittee  have  not  bean 
I  or  any  gn-ut  rxiTtluu  haviag  beeo  made  In  order  to  colleet  tliia  lar|[e 
of  ili-l-t.  anil  rruiii  iIji-  beat  iDformatlon  thej  have  on  tlie  subject  a  great 
iif  it  ta  ill  tpiy  ba.t  ronilition  on  acroant  of  tbe  iuaolrencj  of  tbedabto**. 
B  connlniliKil  ii>  l>eJi<-ve  that  if  due  dl1ii;eiire  hwl  been  OKed  iii  tbeeollae- 
re  tlian  llirer  fourthnor  tbio  lart;eoutataodlng  debl  could  have  been  c«IIeoted 
hia  limr. 

ritbHt:m<tiitf;  lliii*  urgent  report  <if  the  committee,  no  action  was 
by  lb<-  [i-K'i!«iiitiiri-;  mid  it  wna  not  nntil  thf  IJtith  of  Jnly,  1M3, 
I  act  WHS  p:tsMil  "fur  ttiv  c4)IIectiou  and  invi-stment  of  tbe  semi- 
lid."  Till-  wi  jinivideil,  lirat,  that  all  moneys  wUicb  bod  accnied, 
ilil  iK-rriif.  i'n>iii  ilic  siili-H  of  the  'M  HectioUH,  and  all  bank  stock 
li  any  nf  ^iii-li  in<>iivvs  ha<l  been  invented,  aliould  cunatttnte  the 
ry  fiiii-l :  '«'<'i>iiil1\.  titat  n  commtsHiotier  ahonld  b«^  Bp]K»int«d  to 
r<iiiil  iini'I  III  I'liiniicy  or  rSiatw  warranto,  and  to  pay  over  tbe 
Mill  tlir  St;ti.-  iriM'inry:  iind.  tbtnll.v,  that  the  State  treiwar«»r 
kti'p  a  w|>ai.iii'  ^ic-coiiiit  of  all  muneyii  theretofore  or  thereafter 
To  iIk-  Si.it>-  iii-:i->iiiy  nn  iiciount  of  the  seminary  fund,  uml  also 
:iii-l>  .iMi'i  ili<- f'-'t;:*'"'  tlie  iw-t  til  i-i-e<lit  the  fund  Willi  interest 

i.ii'oi   •  ] t.T  iMT  aiiriiiin  on  all  niiineyx  tlicretotiirc  paid  into 

:i-<i[>  lot  III. iT  iur:<l,  Hiiil  ihereafter  aiinuiilly  to  credit  naid  fnnd 

:i.  (toll  M.I-  III  i'.<'  ri;:h[  din-ctinn,  bnt  it  waa  too  late,  it  was 
i.ii  \.:n  -  .III.  1  ill.-  -^itr,  liiid  thi-  non-s  iinciilliTteil  were  moRtly 
1>\    (III-   -t.i[ii:<-  ■■(  lirnit;itiun,  and   their   mitkem  were  mostly 
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insolvent  or  removed  from  the  State.    To  the  legislature  of  1844, 
Gk>yemor  Brown  said,  in  his  aunual  message: 

Where  ie  the  seminary  fund,  is  a  ([iiestion  often  asked,  but  never  yet  satisfactorily 
•nswared.  To  members  of  the  legislature  let  mo  say,  our  common  constituenry  will 
expect  of  OS  some  account  of  this  munificent  fund,  and  a  s])eedy  application  of  it  to 
the  great  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  set  apart. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1845,  the  commissioner  of  the  seminary 
fand  reported  to  (Governor  Brown,  and  a  summary  of  his  report  is  ajs 
follows: 

Available  aasein, 

Amonnt  collected  into  treasury,  principal )^,  519. 76 

Interest  accrued  on  the  same 23,519.64 

Amount  secure  and  certain  of  collection 38, 287. 93 

Section  32,  valued  at  $10  per  acre 6,400.00 

804  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $5  per  acni! 1, 520. 00 

4W  acres,  valued  at  $1.25 600.00 

Dae  for  seminary  land  rents 200. 00 

Total 150,076.33 

Cnarnilahlf  aMftt'ts. 

Dne  on  judgments,  decrees,  and  noto8  in  suit,  and  from  the  Planter's 

Bank $117,172.29 

849aharesof  riauttr's Dank  btock 84,900.00 

202, 072. 29 
In  faet,  however,  there  were  additional  shares  of  Planter's  Hank  Htock, 

overlooked  by  the  coinmiKHionrr,  as  nhown  by  the  records,  amouuting  to      44. 400. 00 
Making  a  total  of  unavailable  assets 21(i,  172. 29 

The  moneys  shown  by  the  forogoHif?  statement  to  have  been  collected 
into  the  State  treasury,  and  such  further  sums  as  were  afterwards  (col- 
lected, aggregating  not  far  from  tlK),()0(),  were  used  by  the  State  about 
its  ordinary  ex])enses. 

Atditferent  times,  notably  by  (Jovernor  Brown  in  184()  and  by  Gov- 
ernor 3IcKa4^  in  185G,  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  a 
recognition  of  liability  for  the  seminary  fund,  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
managenuMit  as  trustee.  Such  efforts,  however,  ])roved  unavailing 
nntil  the  year  1880.  The  legislature  of  that  year  appointtul  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  a<*count  between  the  State  and  the  seminary 
ftind,  and  it  apiN^aring  that  there  was  a  balaiu;e  of  ^.>I4,(M>1.2.'(  due,  the 
act  of  Man*h  .">,  ISSO,  was  passeil.  Hy  fhat  act  the  <lebt  as  stated  was 
recognized,  and  the  ])ayment  <|uarterly  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  i\  per 
cent  i>er  annum  was  ordered.  The  interest  revenue  of  the  university 
WM  tliereby  fixed  at  $.'>1!,G4.'(  per  annum,  and  it  is  promptly  paid. 

The  oidy  other  sources  of  rev<»nue  are  the  matriculation  fees  c»f  stu- 
dents in  the  <lepartnient  of  arts  and  tin*  tuiticui  fees  of  the  law  students, 
which  add  alnrnt  )!^3,<NH)  per  annum. 
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he  legislature  0f  1835  Ctovernor  BannellB  said  in  his  aunaal 
re: 

8  Mctioiui  of  land  granted  to  this  8tet6  by  the  United  Stetee  te  n  Mvinnrj 
ing  have  been  sold  for  the  eom  of  Wl^USM^  a  anm  qnite  anlBeieni  to  J  lie- 
State  to  go  into  the  eetabliahment  of  a  nnivertltj,  and  with  a  Tiew  to  ita 
I  would  recommend  the  appointoMnt  of  eommlMionen    •    *    *   wboeednty 
be  to  teleot  tho  iipot  for  ita  location. 

rovernor  Quitman,  in  his  menage  to  the  next  legialatorei  that  of 
aid: 

'ormer  eommnnicAtion  from  the  ezeeaiire  department  of  tkla  State  it  wiU  be 
Ml  that  the  landii  granted  to  thia  State  bj  Congrcm  for  a  semlnarj  of  leara- 
r  b«*en  told  fcir  the  nnm  of  $377,2S2JS8.  The  flpeeifle  direetlon  of  this  And 
be  diverted  liy  the  Ifgislatore.  It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  that  aooe  plan 
ring  out  the  pnrpfHtes  of  the  grant  shoald  be  adopted. 

in.  Governor  Lynch,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  of  1837, 

ondii  or  not^H  ^ivon  for  the  seminary  lands,  and  which  amount  to  $370^000, 
all  dtif ;  ami  th«'  original  salea,  together  with  the  interest  that  hae  aeemed, 
red  IJIO.UM),  \\hi«  h,  at  10  per  cent  interent,  the  rate  they  bear,  wiU  crsate 
lal  revenue  of  more  than  190,000.  With  auch  an  ample  endowment,  yoor 
ito  att4*ntion  iihonM  be  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of 
I  upon  a  largo  and  lil»eral  scale,  in  which  tioth  sexes  may  reoeiTC  a  *llMit4 
i>n.  Th«'  annual  re*  eiptA  of  the  intereats  on  thia  fund,  with,  perhaps,  aooM 
il  drawn  from  tlif  priiicii>al  or  some  other  source,  would  probably  be  aafll- 
roni»trurt  the  buildings,  and  after  their  completion  the  interest  may  enable 
;e  to  defray  all  the  t«x|>en8es  of  such  an  institution.  *  *  *  I  would  saggest 
e  or  more  commiiMioneni  1>e  ap|>ointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  eeleet  a 

iite. 

is  iiieA8age  of  January  8,  1839,  GoTernor  McNutt  warned  the 
ture  Mf  tb«*  (TJtiral  condition  of  the  fund;  and,  as  one  means  of 
}^  it  tVoiii  losH.  iir;;t*d  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  semi- 
lie  said: 

irniAof  th'  grant  fM^m  to  forbid  a  diriaion  of  the  fund,  and  the  best  Intereeta 
•^tatr  rf.(Uir<*  tlir  iiiiiiirdiate  establiahment  of  the  seminary.  It  should  be 
ill  a  -aiiibrioiio  aini  hralthy  situation,  where  living  is  cheap.    A  sufficient 

•  MiiM  \h'  rt'.ili/'«l  tilt'  prt-Hrnt  year  to  erect  Muitable  buildingn.  Two  hnn- 
Mi«.iii<l  ilnli.ii^  iitt;;ht  \h'  retained,  and  the  intercMt  usimI  to  pay  the  profeasurs 
>rr  Mm  Klfiit.kl  »i)>«MiM*a.  In  a  few  yearN  the  university  would  fumlah  aa 
t!|M'->  "^  i:>>^^\  t«-.k<  ii«-r^  for  our  fre«*  sch(M>la.  lJnlea«i  the  unirersity  is  speedily 
hr^i.  or  Ml*  !.t  a  pro v tiling  for  tlie  collertion  of  the  fund  changed,  a  lar|pe 
<*t'    t  riii\  >>^  loot.       *    *  Sectarian  and  party  iutluenoe  should  l»e  guarded 

ari'i  t  »•  1m  ji,  :  t«  <>(  thf  iii*«t)tntion  forever  securtMl  to  every  portion  of  the 
>t  t)i«  St  tte  riir  nniuet^H**  ftiiniH  annually  ex |»ended  abroad  by  our  citiseaa 
»-<liirat:'>ii   of   rh*ir    >  hiMn-n   take  away  niu«-h  of  our  means  and  operate 

•  1\  4«n  •'  :r  w.  iiun-.  >it(i.ition«  af>  b**althy  can  b<*  found  in  our  own  borders 
h^^rr  ari'l  r^li.  ttion  tan  l»e  as  <  heaply  obtained.  Our  youths  should  nerer 
iumti^I  fr<*!i:  ]..ir>  liti!  xiiiM-rN  inion.     I'atriotiam,  no  less  than  economy,  urges 

»  t!.e  <Iit\   ot'  f'lii' atiij;:  our  childrt-n  at  home.     In  early  life  the  strongest 
41   <»   tr*  II !i<i>        Ih"^*  op{»oAe«I  to  iis  in  principle  and  alienated  in  intswel, 
*jkir',\  *e  riitru^Tt-U  \^itb  the  education  of  our  sou.<«  and  daughters. 
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In  his  message  of  January,  1840,  Gk)vernor  MoNatt  said,  farther: 

The  diflcordant  views  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  in  relation  to  the  loca- 
tion of  onr  State  seminary,  have  heretofore  prevented  the  passage  of  a  law  provid- 
ing for  the  final  disposition  of  the  fund.  All  will  admit  that  it  nhonld  be  fixed  at  a 
hoalthj  place;  of  convenient  access  to  the  people  of  the  State;  where  tlie  expenses 
of  living  would  be  cheap.  The  preservation  of  tlie  health  and  morals  of  the 
■tndente  are  objects  of  the  first  magmtudo,  and  in  locating  this  groat  institution 
the  interest  of  the  wholo  State,  rather  than  that  of  particular  townn  and  Mictions 
of  the  country^  should  be  consulted. 

On  tlie  14th  of  January  this  portion  of  the  governor's  message  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  house,  composed  of  Messrs.  Yen- 
treBS,  Evans,  Bradford,  Talbert,  Bell,  Cook,  and  Binford.  On  the  .^th 
of  February  Mr.  Ventress,  for  the  committee,  made  the  following 
report: 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  committee  on  the  seminary  fund,  to  whom  was  referred  that 
portion  of  the  governor's  message  in  relation  to  the  seminary  fund  and  other  memo> 
riftle  on  the  same  subject,  have  had  the  same  under  conHideration,  and  have  instructed 
me  to  report  the  following  bill,  the  bill  to  b<^  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
loeation  of  the  Stato  university.*' 

The  bill  was  read  the  first  time,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ventress,  the 
eonstitutioual  rnlo  of  the  house  requiring  bills  to  be  read  ui>on  three 
several  days  was  dispensed  with  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Ventress  the  bill  was  then  committed  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Friday,  tlie  6th,  at 
11  o^clock. 

On  the  8tli  of  February,  the  hour  of  1 1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  a  <tommittee  of  the  whole  house,  and  after 
some  time  spent  therein  the  committee  arose  and  re^mrted  progress 
through  their  chairman,  Mr.  Drake,  that  they  had  had  under  consider- 
ation a  bill  to  be  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  location  of  the 
State  university,^  and  had  made  an  amendment  thereto.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Ventress  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  ordered  to  be  engrosned, 
and  msule  a  8pe<*ial  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  bill  was  <luly  ]>as8ed.  The  senate  con- 
curreil  in  it,  the  governor  approved  it,  and  it  be<*ann»  a  law  on  the  20th 
of  February. 

Of  this  act  the  first  nine  sections  directed  that  seven  jwissible  sites 
should  be  selected  by  the  legislature  on  joint  l>al]ot,  and  that  three 
commissioners  should  W  also  elected  to  examine  and  reiNirt  on  the 
sites  so  selected  and  to  secure  conditionally,  by  purclias4>  or  donation, 
one  section  of  land  for  the  university  Im^ation.  The  commissioners 
were  required  to  report  to  the  next  succi^ing  legislature,  at  which  the 
final  site  was  to  be  chosen  on  like  ballot. 

On  the  day  following  the  approval  of  the  iU't,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Ventress, 

The  rlerk  w.is  iiistrurtiHl  to  inform  the  senate  that  tlio  houso  uf  rvpn'H«>iitatives 
were  now  ready  to  receive  them,  to  procee<l  U*  the  selection  of  H««ven  Miti-s  for  tlie 
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uf  Ihe  Ktat«  DDirenitf  mil   ilia  Blafllion   uf  thrrn  nintmlMl.innn  to  ropart 

.o  the  nrxt  la((iilstDre. 

■rk  nutiHed  the  MDat«  u-ninllnKl)'.  otiil  i>d  tlis  itainn  Atf,  tlin  Iiour  liavlug 

Tur  the  MMinblage  of  tlf  two  hniuM  lo  jimcwoil  Ut  tb*  »*l«Ptlon  of  mvmi 

the  loTBtioD  of  the  Btat«  iiiilTtnltr  aud  ib<>nlt>«tl<>ii  nf  tlirn*  (uiinnitwiouan 

1  thcrsoD,  thf  BSDato  a.inl  lu  •iffiisr*,  pT«K«i1i<d  Ity   tti»  •i'ri;(>(Uil'at''nmwk, 

d  the  rpprewntativan'  liuJI   unil  I«o)(  the  ewate  HMlicuiMt  ihani.    The  piwl- 

br  Miiate  and  of  the  Joint  iiivf  liiiu  thun  annoiiii'tiil  tlin  »t>J«M-l  nf  tba  Jtrinl 

«». 

imphrrya,  of  the  MnaU.  au.I  Mr  Iturluini,  cf  thv  Imiiw  nl  rFjirHetitatiroa, 

olntad  tellenla  receive  ami  onunt  Ihe  rol4». 

o  bouaea  then  proceedwl  tn  luukp  (heir  wsTpnil  iionilristioiu  cif  idt«>  fur  (ha 

af  the  DDirereil}'. 

six  ballots  tlie  prittidmit  decidtMl  tlint  Luuiftvilk-,  KoHcinskO) 
ippl  City.  Brandon,  Oxford,  Middl«ton,  and  Muiirwo  Miimoiurjr 

were  wlect^l  as  jfOHhibli.'  sik's  from  which  to  make  t-hoice. 
:hree  cotutnissioiiert  wort'  then  balloted  for  and  the  reoult  on 
Dot  waM  the  choice  of  Hod.  Willuiiu  I..  Sharkey,  lion.  William 
idou,  and  Hon.  Thoiuu  II.  WiUiamo. 

traiulon  iiml  Mr.  Sharkoy  declined  to  serve,  and  the  governor 
«d  iu  tia-ir  xU'ad  Mesars.  Josboa  T.  KoBsell  and  J.  A.  Yao 

oniniiHHiouorit  iliiu;hart;ed  their  doty  punctually  and  bithflillf, 

Hitv*)  all  of  the  seven  placee  nominated,  aod  preMOtad  to  th« 

;ii«lHture  It  full  n-[>urt.' 

-ciii>on,  on  thf  JlUh  of  Jiinoary,  1S41,  the  two  booses  in  Joint 

prcK't'editl  to  biillot  lor  the  selection  of  the  nite,  with  the  foUow> 

Ik: 


InL  Vmnh    Fifth. 


iMiiHiii  tilt'  pn— I'li-iit  iiiinoiiut]«d  that  t>xfurd  was  selected  astbo 
thf  St;it<-  riiivi-r-ity.-  The  citizens  of  Oxford  and  of  I^Afayette 
li:iil  alT)M<l>  imn-liaseil  and  «-onditionally  donateil  to  the  nni- 
i\  litK-  •4''  liixi  <>t  likml.  luljoining  the  town,  for  the  itite. 
i<-  lotli  'ir  .l.itiii.iiy.  1HI4,  the  govenior clwt.  A.  (J.  Itrown,  was 
1.  :iiiii  r|.'liv<'ri'i|   ii>  the  Ii'ffiHiature  an  iimuKnral  addresfi,  In 

I.'  v.l.l: 

..  ol  >.  ]i  'lUi'  --■■•  tijr  Mimiilfiioii  of  Ihie  maKnilcent  trmple  of  learning 
t  I.I  ,.i.,M  :„.■  .u  i:>,'  .iiiual-  of  MiuiMippi.  it  will  be  regarded  ai  tbe 
.'1  .>  T..   >  ■  I .    '    II.'   tii-t'.ry  of  l-tt*r«,  aDil  m  aui-h  will  be  bailHt  witli  Jo; 
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Oar  State  will  not  b«  appreciated  at  home  nor  safticiently  honored  ahroad  until 
her  edacate4l  youth  shall  ackuowledge  as  their  alma  mater  this  or  some  other  reputa- 
ble college  witliiu  our  own  limits.  The  practice  of  sending  the  youth  of  the  country 
abroad  to  he  educated  ought  to  be  discouraged.  The  only  oftectual  means  of  doing 
•o  IB  to  rear  up  colleges  and  academies  at  home,  which  may  successfully  compete 
with  those  of  other  States.  The  enterprising  foonders  of  Centenary  College  have 
•et  a  noble  example,  and  one  which  deserves  imitation.  Let  such  institutions  be 
encouraged  by  all  proper  means  in  our  power,  and  iuHtead  of  sending  oar  youth 
abroad  to  be  educated,  where  they  sometimes  contract  unfortunate  habits,  and' grow 
op  with  false  prejudices  againnt  home  institutions  and  laws,  they  may  be  kept  at 
home  comparatively  under  the  supervisory  care  of  .their  parents,  surrounded  by 
thone  institutions  and  protected  by  those  laws  which  it  is  proper  they  should  l>e 
early  brought  to  love  and  reverence. ' 

Besponding  to  this  message,  the  legislature  grauted  a  c'harter  for  the 
aniversity  on  the  24th  of  February,  1844.  The  reader  has  probably 
beeu  struck  by  the  oouchidiiig  expressious  used  in  the  governor's  mes- 
sage, (] noted  al)ove.  They  contain  an  allusion  to  a  subject  which  must 
be  treated  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the  motives  to  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  university,  so  long  delayed.  We  must  therefore  indulge 
in  an  excursus  on 

A  EETARDINd  INFLUKN(^B,  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SENTI- 
MENT. 

By  referring  to  the  introductory  chapter  on  "The  early  social  and 
political  history  of  Mississippi,*"  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions 
under  which  this  State  was  occupied  by  the  English-speaking  i>eople 
were  remarkable. 

The  lands  Were  fertile,  and  were  granted  in  large  tracts  on  very  easy 
terms.  The  immigrants  were  people  of  means  and  of  culture.  They 
came  from  a  comparatively  old  and  an  absolutely  refined  civilization, 
where,  amongst  other  institutions,  educational  establishments  of  a  high 
order  fiourished.  Many  of  the  immigrants  were  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States;  many  from  the  Middle  States,  and  nearly  all  the  remain- 
der from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  (Seorgia.  and  the  Carolinas. 
They  brought  with  them  full  knowledge  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
University  of  Virginia,  Transylvania,  the  University  of  North  Carolinsi, 
et  id  omne  genus,  and  long  preserved  pleasant  and  loving  remem- 
brances of  the  old  colleges  of  their  youth. 

Knowing  these  facts  it  would  be  a  natural  inferenee  that  they  should 
incline  to  send  their  sons  bac*k  to  those  colleges  to  be  educated.  Such 
was  the  fact.  In  the  biograjihies  of  all  the  elderly  men  whose  youth 
overrejiehes  the  derades  betwetni  ISIO  and  18-40,  the  statement  that  he 
was  e4lu(*ated  at  one  or  other  of  those  institutiiuis  is  invariable,  pro- 
vided the  youth  receiveil  any  college  training.  The  first  man  to  take 
a  college  degree  in  Mississippi  was  James  M.  Smiley,  in  1S33,  and  even 
be  had  had  a  preliminary  course  at  Jefierson  College  in  Pennsylvania. 
Tet  Jetl'erson  College  in  Mississippi  bad  been  incor]x>rated  and 
endowed  ten  years  liefore  he  was  born. 


'  IIouHe  Journal,  1S44,  p.  2<)7. 
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«l>ect  to  the  girls,  the  oonditionB  were  diffisrent.  The 
cy  of  the  females  to  find  their  interestB  in  domestic  life;  the 
*  iucliiiatioii  of  i)arent8  to  keep  their  daaghters  under  their  wings; 
If  and  difficult  means  of  travel  uaed  exclusively  in  those  days- 
spired  to  keep  the  girls  at  home.  Ck>nsequently  greater  hcoest 
iras  mtu\e  to  build  up  and  encourage  female  schools  at  home. 
'St  public  school  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  female 
of  Dr.  Ker,  in  Natchez,  in  1801.  While  Jeflferson  Gollege  was 
)ratecl  in  1801%  yet  it  did  not  open  its  doors  for  nine  yearSi  aod 
t  the  most  feeble  and  languishing  existence  as  aa  •^^^wy 
i30;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Elixabeth  Female  Academy,  estab* 
in  1818,  sprang  at  once  into  luBty  and  froitAil  life, 
ire  not,  however,  left  to  infer  tjie  causes  of  the  practioal  iadif- 

felt  by  the  |>eople  of  that  period  to  the  support  of  high  grade 
>llefres  in  thin  St^ite.    There  is  plenty  of  direct  testimony  on  the 

For  iiiHtiiiice,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  of 
ju  College  in  18.'^  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  ill  success 
,  iimtitutioii ;  and  in  their  re|H>rt,  made  in  October  of  that  year, 
tribute^l  the  un8ati8fa4*tory  condition: 

y  to  i\w  |»r«-vul«nt  freling  uf  fiariialllj  and  veneration  for  the  time-boniired 
in^uiBhtMl  iiistitutiMiiN  of  thi^  North,  which  impelled  most  parents  to  reioii 
for  tht*  cdtirntum  of  thotreone,  attaehinK  a  big^h  valae  to  the  honon  derived 
uee  ven<^riit^4l  uliriiie?*,  from  whirh  have  iieued  mo  maoj  diatinguiahed  SMa 
ftiD«*«  bftTc  Hhetl  «  liitit«>r  upon  tbt*  history  of  their  oonntry.' 

n.  in  an  address  delivereil  at  Madison  College  in  1859,  ex-GoY- 
L  <l.  Hrown  siiid : 

Mithem  parriitM  vrtu^  to  neiid  their  sons  aud  dangbters  to  the  North,  and 
to  liiiild  lip  mIkmiU  and  c-oUegvA  at  home.  1  know  that  experioM^nta  hava 
I  otir  own  Stat^.  ]in<l  I  know  tli^  oanse.  JefTerson  College  was  the  first 
1  in  Mi«<^i«Ai|i|»i  Mr.  .leffernon,  the  great  friend  of  bomt*  instniotion,  waa  its 
It  wa^  III*  orporate^l  in  l^<4rJby  the  then  territorial  legislature  of  Mississippi, 
bf  folliiwiii;;  y«  ir  (on^n^iMi  made  U*  it  a  grant  of  one  township,  or  about 
rrvn  ot  lan<I  ll:i«l  tli(>  rfMotirret*  of  thiH  college  l>een  hoflbanded,  and  Its 
an  r»'i  o;:ni^«<t  simI  «iiroiiraged,  it  might  have  dispensed  avast  amount  of 
.  .iii«i  l>oi>>t«4l  to  <la>  of  an  ondownient  equal  to  half  n  million  of  doUaim. 
•  (  \\l\*^  It  !ia»  UiijiiiohiHl  for  half  a  century — Btarve4l  amidst  teeming  wealth 
:«o<i-  I'lMir  I:a  tiirtiU  have  been  squandere<l,  and  to-d»y  it  almost  gaapa 
th  \N  h  .  I>  i-<  till-  iMcnf  Tho«e  who  lived  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
t*fuf»*<l  to  «  •  «-'T  ;t.  illowcd  its  money  to  1m*  wa«t4*<ly  and  sent  theirsona  aod 
ri  to  ttio  North  to  )>«- .  «larat4Ml.  In  the  thirty-ei^bt  yean«,  from  1802  to  1840^ 
r>  IIP  -rjorar*.'  to  !•  ^-i  tti.in  llo  aradeniies  and  colleges  iu  Miaaiasippi,  mala 
kl<  >(>-t  •  t  tl  •  i  h  il  .1  tittiil  existence,  and  then  went  down  to  that  gon- 
ptu'  r  ..I  4mM  iii.l  ^,'\,-*^  ihiufi^H,  '*the  tomb  of  the  rapuleta."  The  oaoae 
i»  -tli'  <  liailr*!:  "t   Nli^i-iA^ippt  could  only  lie  educated  at  Northern  soboola. 

iin|>«»>-«iM*  to  t4  II  to  what  extent  the  pre|>o88es8ion  in  favor  of 
rtlit  rii  and  La-^tcm  <  ollef^ei^  ho  strongly  insiste^l  on  and  objected 
I-  tort';:niii^  <{not.itionH  would  have  afTecUHl  c^dncational  interests 
Stat«*  hail  iiothiii^^  int4*rvene<l  to  rombut  it;  but  something  did 
Hi*.     The  «{ii«*Htioii  nf  slavery  arose,  and  lK*eauie  the  all  absorbing 

(  Itartt'T  iimI  St    of  JeflrenM>n  College,  1H4(».  p.  K!». 
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tune  of  the  day.  It  deeply  stirred  the  matter  of  educatiou ;  indeed, 
what  interest  did  it  not  stirf 

Until  1829-30  the  abolition  idea  was  representative  of  a  sentiment 
only.  In  1831  and  1 832,  The  Liberator,  an  <<  immediate  abolition  ^  news- 
jiaper,  and  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  established. 
In  December,  1833,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed,  and 
began  to  assume  national  importance.  In  1839  was  organized  the 
American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  the  election  of  1844 
this  society  was  strong  enough  to  poll  02,300  votes;  which  being  drawn 
mostly  from  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Clay,  gave  Polk  the  electoral  vote 
of  New  York  by  a  plurality,  and  made  him  President. 

The  assaults  of  this  party  on  the  South  were  deeply  felt  there;  the 
^*  gradual  abolition  "  theory,  which  had  largely  prevailed  in  the  South 
itself  up  to  this  time,  was  swept  away  in  the  tide  of  resentment,  and 
the  new  and  aggressive  phase  of  the  antislavery  feeling  was  regarded 
as  insulting  to  the  South  and  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Union. 

This  development  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  soon  began  to 
affect  the  question  of  Southern  education.  Many  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  South  strenuously  urged  the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  practice 
of  sending  Southern  boys  North  to  school,  and  by  consequence  to 
advocate  the  using  of  every  effort  to  build  up  colleges  in  the  South. 

It  is  not  well,  as  a  general  rule,  to  rake  over  the  embers  of  dying 
hatreds.  But  these  questions  have  now  so  coinpleti'Iy  fallen  into  the 
stage  of  lifeless  ashes  that  we  may  venture,  in  the  interest  rf  historical 
truth,  to  recall  somewhat  of  their  living  fierceness. 

The  new  phase  of  sentiment  found  early  expression  through  Governor 
McNutt.     In  his  niessiige  of  the  8th  of  January,  1839,  he  said: 

Patriotism,  no  U^as  tliaii  economy,  urj^on  upon  uh  tbo  duty  of  educating  our  children 
■t  home.  In  oatly  life  tho  stronf^ent  impre88ions  are  made.  Those  opposed  to  uh  in 
principle,  and  alieiiat«>d  in  interest,  can  not  safely  he  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  our  HOUH  and  daughters.' 

On  the  Uth  of  May,  1839,  a  discussion  was  held  in  the  Raymond 
Debating  Club  upon  the  following  <iuestion: 

Is  it  nioro  advisahle  to  have  the  youth  of  Mississippi  ^slucatwl  at  the  literary 
inHtitotion**  within  the  Statt*  than  to  send  them  ahroad?- 

In  his  message  of  January  10,  1844  (the  niessiige  that  brought  about 
the  incorporation  of  the  State  Tniversity),  Governor  Brown  said,  as 
qnoteil  above: 

Tho  prartiie  of  sending  tho  youth  of  the  country  abroad  to  be  edacated  ought  to 
l>«*diMoiira^i<l.  '  *  *  lnst4»ad  of  sending  our  youth  abroad  to  lie  educateii,  where 
th«\v  sometimes  contract  unfortunate*  habits,  and  grow  up  with  false  prejudices 
againnt  homt*  iuNtitutions  and  lawH,  they  may  be  kept  at  hom«%  comparatively  under 
theHU|>erTisorv  rare  of  their  iiareuts,  surrounded  by  those  institutions  and  protecte<l 
by  tho«(e  laws  which  it  is  prop<'r  they  should  be  early  brought  to  l(»ve  and  reverence.'* 


House  .loumal,  1839,  p.  i».  'The  Soathem  Sun,  July  9,  1839. 
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le  were  tiiild  iitt«ruDc6H,  mul  rvHiv-tod  the  iiutiir«  of  tb»  groiring 
tioii  to  Northern  i-Uucation.  Tim  tfiMknicy  uf  siii'ti  a  MyKtom  to 
}  Southern  ymith  with  urilinliiviT)-  pi-ucliviiim  n-iui  Tolt  to  be 
loiittble.  Ut-retofore,  hownvur,  the  antialavery  Uleit  bail  been 
-  aHeiitimetit.  Ithadntit  Imwii  nuOicfcatly  ii;;irrrRHivu  to  eseite 
leusion.  The  objectiou  to  oituiluf;  iiitu  conta^-t  with  it  tbiHuiich 
>niig  BtiidentM  wiitt  alHo  i>etitiiaeiital  aad  MinKlit.  reeiiroroMnimtA 
tber  coiiHidt-mlJoiis.  TbiiK,  liovcniur  McS'nlt  invokftt  tMMnomj 
lovernor  Kntwu  the  pojiil  of  »  strict^tr  piit^'rutil  saporviitioa. 
•r  argument  a<lvaiiGed  wb«  that  of  the  Htippoxcd  tiijnry  to  the 
:ation  by  the  loss,  throufli  a  ptotruct^  renidom-*'  in  a  Htranitft 
B,  of  the  aoclirujition  given  \>y  8outh«TO  birth. 
ir  thii*  i>eriod,  however,  it)>ollUoiiiHin  );athen-<]  sirenjtth  w4tb 
tl  rapidily.  The  Suittfaei-n  i>M>pIf«  wera  rlllt-d  at  mnv  with  nlarni 
iH|rnation,  and  thoxe  who  cimKlilvrt-*!  thf<)uei«ii(iti  ol'eilai-Atiniiat 
:)iilly  c-ftRif  to  rcKanI  the  ditn^pr  of  iilxilitiun  propaijiiiidisin  aa  an 
llcit-nt  nrf^iimciit  for  bomi<  i-dncalion,  necdinf;  iio  ret-uroroeiueiitv. 
*n  tin-  uiiivernity  wiw  incnrponttcd,  in  Pubniary,  imt,  thlit  feeling 
ot  rt-aclu-il  il-H  height.  That  wao  the  yvar  in  which  Uie  AnU- 
y  Sot-iely  iinutiially  defiutiMl  Mr.  Clay,  Iml  it  had  oot  yet  been 
Itiit  while  t)M-  tidal  wavt>  of  paaniuD  had  not  yet  eume  In,  the 
ran  on.  and  it>t  ntrength  was  iinfflideut  to  overeimie  tlif  ntMitructiou 
Qfra-BtJite  Hectinnal  ditTerence,  tif  whieh  aooiant  wil)  be  ri%-en  a 
eeit  further  on,  and  largely  eontrilmted  to  bring  the  tiuironuty 
^ng. 

TII>:   CIIARTKIt. 

art  of  itii-<(r|Kirittimi  which  dnally  oalle*!  into  Iteing  the  Instttn- 
I  lung  hii]H-4]  for  in  iix  followit: 

\  \    \i  T  I"  lUvrpurMo  tbs  I'liivcnill}  sf  MUalailp^. 

K\f\nad.-r  \>t>u.  -*,  lolin  A.  gDlInuD,  Willlun  I..  Stivka;.  Alexuidar  M. 
..  \Villi.,ii.  Y  i.l...l-'>u,  Jiu'oli  TboDi[M<iD.  rryor  U>,  KOwmrd  C.  WllkiDMB, 
\l.  llnHM.  luhu  -r  MrCioubnii.  K4V.  KraiiriiL.  Hawk*,  J.N.  Wad<)<>l,  A.  B. 
ill-  liri.iy  i|>|>.>Li.ii-l  un-t>«a<>r  ttie  I'liivcrmitr  of  MiMiMtppi,  in  l.alkr«tto 
aii.t  111.  X  .iiiil  III-  It  -iin-*iBMiri>  ill  iilBrr  are  herrb;  (l»rliin>d  and  «oiiatit«led 
i-.Uu.  ..nil  .  .r{...r.iir,  i.v  lb»  nmiie  aii.l  iitjrip  of  Ibe  '•  Inivereit.v  of  Hiari^ 
1  iii.i]i'r:u  ■■!  wli  111  ■lull  Tortn  ^i  iiuoriiin  ta  •!•■  liiminFMi,  ImiI  b  comnilUa*  of 
i>l~'r  mil  I--  .i|>|i'    iii.'.l  1.1  tnniuuit  iicocMary  biuiocM  iu  tbo  iutwim  of  a 

il  r.ifj.iii  iti..Ti  -!..(!'  !.-■  |-»«-.*«l  of  all  ihe  ([eiieral  powem,  pririlagw,  and 
,  :,•,  I,  .»  ... .  ^11.  il  |..  -imilar  roriHiratioDa  l>y  lUr  ri'iistltatimi  aod  lawa  of 
(•  I'.'l  I"  •.  .|ii  -  :  Il  1>>  -Umii  mill  nl1«>  UK  llii-y  iiiuy  ilwm  ev|KHlient,  for  Uw 
-tiTii'  :  t  i.r  t)i>'  (rn-;  !■  ]~imv|  in  ifaum.  nul  re |iii pliant  to  Ihe  roiialitntion  aad 

.  .  .il  I-.  ail  ■■(  I  r  ,111.1-  •.hill  haro  full  power  mid  cutire  mntroi  over  tko 
■t',..-  .-  .;  1..  III.  I  tiii.T-ity  of  MiiiiiiMiippi."or  lie  ' ■ -*tp i nnr.v  fnnd,*'  all«r 
lijw-  li. .  II  "1."  i.-il.  I.I  I..-  Ill  tbrm  applied  towani  the  colmonimatlOD  of  th* 
I'...-  1  ii.v-r.,ii  .  f  MioiiHippi;"  nnd  aaid  <ru"tef»  i.bnll  ham  pnvar  •■ 
i-i<l  ailci|'t  ••\-  h    >  •'.  -Inn  of  Iramine  im  In  their  JiKlKiitent  they  may  4mi 
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advisable  to  be  pnnaed  in  the  coarse  of  education  in  the  university;  to 
ploy  a  com]>etent  person  to  draft  a  plan  of  the  same,  and  appoint  commissioners 
to  oontract  for  the  erection  of  the  university  building,  so  soon  as  they  may  think 
advisable. 

4.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
fiieir  iNxly. 

5.  This  act  shall  be  repealed  at  the  will  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  be  in  force 
fWMD  and  after  its  passage. 

James  Alexander  Ventress,  of  Wilkinson  County,  whose  name  first 
appears  in  the  enumeration  of  trustees  above,  was  the  same  Mr.  Yen- 
tress  who  in  1810  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  seminary  fund 
and,  as  such,  introduced  the  bill  to  locate  the  university,  and  conducted 
it  to  the  fortunate  conclusion.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  scholarly 
attainments  and  lisul  been  educated  in  Germany. 

FIRST   MKETING  OP  THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  took  place  in  Jackson,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1«S45.  A  temporary  organization  was  eflpcted  by  calling  Mr. 
Quitman  to  the  chair,  with  Mr.  Lea  ixs  secretary.  The  first  motion 
made  was  by  Mr.  Clayton,  on  which  it  was — 

Orderedf  Tliat  a  committee  of  three  ho  apiK>inte<l  hy  the  chair  to  report,  as  early 
as  practicable,  a  Hystem  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  board. 

Messrs.  Clayton,  Howry,  and  Lea  were  appointed;  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Sharkey  the  chairman  was  added. 

On  the  17th  the  committee  reported  a  code  in  nineteen  articles,  the 
first  of  which  <leclared  that  the  ollicera  of  the  corijoration  should  be  a 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  an  exe<iutive  committee  of  the 
trustees. 

The  boanl  tluMi  proceeded  to  the  election  of  president  of  the  lM)ard 
of  trustees.  Hon.  Alexander  M.  Clayton  was  chosen  and  took  the 
chair. 

The  boanl  then  inan^j^urated  proceedings  to  obtain  information  in 
regard  to  the  seminary  fund,  to  pro<uire  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
pn>iN)se(l  buihlings,  and  adjourned  after  transacting  further  business  of 
minor  ini)K)rtance.' 

SECOND   MKKTINO   OF   THE   TRrSTEES. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  l>oard  was  at  Oxford  on  the  I4th  of  July 
follow  in;,^  (ISI.")).  At  the  very  first  they  were  met  by  the  president 
with  the  <lislieartening  information  that  the  auditor  declined  to  issue 
iiuy  warrants  iii  favor  of  the  university  until  further  legislation  was 
had  oil  the  subject,  and  n(*arly  all  their  delil>erations  at  this  meeting 
were  dire<'ted  t4>  this  coni])lication  and  to  the  questi(m  of  the  condition 
of  the  wMninary  fund. 

Notwithstanding  the  embarrassment,  they  considered  their  scheme 
of  tinancial  |>olicy.    The  conclusion  reached  was  this:  That  inasmuch 
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e  rommiBairtiicr  uf  tin-  m)miiiur>  fiiiiil  Uful  stated  the  pnibuble 
at,  L-ol]tH-(e<l  and  '-•dlt-ctthlu,  at  from  tiriO/MMI  to  «100,OUO,  the 
f  4liiO,(HiO  tlicTMir  <ilii>ald  Iw  reMTvM  for  permanent  iuTCuttmetit, 
lie  remainder  (not,  huwcvcj',  t^)  exceed  950,000)  mwi  fur  buildings 
totflt.  However,  A)i»ii)d  111  any  event  the  totnl  fund  not  exoeed 
KHI,  tben  at  least  9~-V0()  nbould  be  iuveHtml  and  only  tbe  exneM 
e^l  for  buildini;^  ii»d  fiirulnbiii^it.  It  waa  not  deMigiind  to  aet 
for  preaent  use  eitlirr  i>rtbiMi«  Hiinifl. lK>wev«r.  All  tliat  could  bo 
done  at  tbe  time  »iih  to  mH  apart  $1S,00(>  tor  tbe  |<ur])UB*-  of 
!uctioii. 

tbis  basis  tlie  exe>;;itive  vmiRiitteu  was  cmitowcml,  uot  to  make 
lets,  bnt  to  retvivc  |>ri>|Ki!uitH  for  ballding  coiitrauts.' 

THttfl)    MRETINO   «iF  THE  TBCBTREa. 

<  uext  and  third  miN-iiti);  of  tbe  board  was  in  ilackaon  on  tbe 
if -lanuary.  lri4G. 

<  trouble  in  regard  lo  obtaining  funds  wan  atill  in  tbe  way.    The 
UK  <-ou)iiiittef  ;i)i{HiiiitiMl  at  tbo  last  meeting  reported  tbat  tliey 
ot  \>evn  able  to  at^conipliHb  anytbinj;,  and  vere  discharged, 
architect  was  dccied  and  a  pl»n  submitted  by  him  fur  a  building 
ted,  with  Home  ni'idifitwUuna.    Tbe  sum  or  |1G,(X)0  was  ordered 

placetl  in  ttn-  hands  of  the  treaeuror  (when  it  could  be  got)  for 
nti  pnr]H>se(«,  itnd  the  eiecntjve  committeH  authorised  to  make 
ictH  not  loi'xcecil  jL.'O,0llO  after  the  legislature  shoQid  have  pasaed 
|iro[>riati(in  bil). 

THK    ItAf^rH    oy   NCIIOLAUMHir   MRTTUtll. 

ueHtion  of  paramoiitit  iiuportaut'e  settted  at  this  meeting  was  tlist 
'  .■><'ljcihisTi<-  priniiplo  oC  the  Institntion.  The  ijneation  was  raised 
eKiibitinii  oneretl  by  Mr.  <jnitm«ii,  to  the  eOWt  tbut  '*the  act  of 
i:i-iliiniii-  i-onsiiiiitini:  the  Univenstty  of  Mississippi  eoatemplotea 
lahlisliiiiciii  of  it  seiiiioary  of  learning  npoci  the  nsual  plan  of  an 
iiitii  iitiivcrsiT>.  or  oollejre,  for  instruction  tii  the  higher  braonhfle 
niiii;!  ■"  Tin-  m.H'  on  this  pro|HisiIion  w»«  by  yeas  and  naya — 7 
a^iiiiiKt.  Liml  I  ii'ii  M'luiK-  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  gentletnvi 
■  >(•■<!  ;i-:iiii-ii  i!ie  n-v>biiioti  was  Mr.  Ventres*.' 
vi'Vi-i,  t1i.it  si*tilt'<l  Mie  <|nPHtinn  that  the  seminary  wan  lo  be  k 
r"it>  111  l.fi  a-  «•■!!  .»,«  in  name. 

<.'<\  I  ItN'l;     Ki:'>\1  \S   KCItftMB    fttU    AI'VILIAUV    8i'tf(MtI,R. 

lit' l>*;ji-l.i[in>' Tiii':i  111  m-HHiiin  Oovernor  Itrown  hml  said  In  Ul 


rr..|i     lia.  |iM«  laMl4Ml  Si  •  tlEotll.  ID  I^SyatlB  CoaatgTi 
r<,  |kr>--nred  for  tba  hulldlngm.      Tha  trnatvoa  bald  •  BMk 
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iBg  In  Jnlj,  1S45,  and  snbseqaently  furnished  me  with  printed  copies  of  their  pro- 
c— dings,  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  legislature.  An  appropriation  will  be 
aeceaiiry  to  enable  them  to  erect  their  buildings.  Economy  shonld  be  observed  in 
tbeir  construction ;  convenience  and  dural)ility  being  cunsultcnl,  rather  than  beauty 
and  omAment.  I  recommend  that  the  sum  set  apart  be  limited  to  $50,000.  *  •  • 
The  State  ought  to  assume  the  $110,000  lost  in  the  Tlanters'  Bank  and  place  it  at 
ooce  on  the  same  footing  with  the  $103,287  now  in  the  treasury.  The  fund  would 
then  amount  in  round  numl>er8  to  $250,000.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this 
■honld  be  retained  as  a  permanent  fund,  and  the  residue  appropriated  to  the  erection 
of  college  buildings  at  Oxford,  as  heretofore  suggested. 

This  permanent  fund  Mhould  be  kept  in  the  treasury  and  an  annual  interest  of  8 
per  cent  paid  on  it.  This  interest  ($16,000)  Mhould  be  set  apart  in  the  treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year  and  kept  sacred  and  inviolable  for  the  purposes  hereafter 
to  be  named ;  and  here  let  me  remark  that  the  vexation  and  expense  which  has 
attended  a  first  collection  of  this  fund,  and  the  heavy  and  ruinous  losses  which  it 
hns  sustained  in  the  hands  from  which  it  has  been  slowly  wrung,  should  admonish 
the  legislature  to  take  charge  of  and  k(^ep  it  secure  in  future. 

Of  the  $16,000  interest  I  recommend  that  $8,000  be  appropriated  to  the  annual 
purposes  of  the  college.  There  should  be  then  established  ten  academies  or  high 
■chools  at  as  many  ditl'erent  points  in  the  State,  to  be  designated  by  the  legislature, 
having  reference  to  geographical  divisions.  To  each  of  these  there  should  be  an 
annual  payment  of  $800  out  of  the  remaining  $8,000.  Nothing  is  clearer  to  my  mind 
than  that  the  college  will  not  succeed  without  the  aid  of  auxiliary  schools.  These 
•ohools  ne<'<l  not,  and  indeed  should  not  be  in  the  imme<liate  vicinity  of  the  college, 
but  at  such  points  U*  give  it  the  most  efheient  aid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  diffuse 
the  greatest  amount  of  intelligen<'e  among  tho  people.  The  language  of  the  act  of 
Congress  in  making  the  grant  of  land  from  which  we  derive  this  fund  is  that  ''it 
shall  l>e  vestcil  in  the  le;;islature  of  the  State  in  trunt  for  the  sup]>ort  of  a  seminary 
of  learning.*'  This  language,  '*  a  seminary  of  learning/'  has  been  thought  to  limit 
the  legislature  to  the  establishment  of  one  school,  and  to  negative  the  idea  that  that 
school  should  have  auxiliary  departments.  It  has  seemed  to  muso  palpable  that  the 
trustees  could  s«»  act  as  to  carry  out  the  great  object  of  the  trust,  which  was  the  dif- 
fhsion  of  knowled;;e,  that  I  have  not  fallen  into  what  is  to  my  mind,  a  constrained 
idea  of  tin*  law  of  (*ongress.  It  <locs  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  the  act  of 
Congress  ha'uI  *'  a  seminary  *'  that  it  meant  thtTe  should  hi*  one  school  under  one  roof, 
or  that  the  "seminary '*  and  all  its  auxiliary  departments  should  he  in  the  same 
inclo<4nr«\  or  <'veu  in  the  same  city  or  town.  Thi'  spirit  of  tin'  a<-t  of  (.'ongress  is 
carrietl  nut  liy  X\u*  establishment  of  one  seminary,  university,  or  college,  with  such 
auxiliarv  <I<'p:k>tnicnts  as  are  netessarv  to  its  success.  These  shouM  be  un<ler  the 
sanic  KfMHTal  sup«-rvision  an<l  control,  an<l  l>e  located  at  such  points  as  to  l>o  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  th<'  main  college  and  to  the  causti  of  i*<lucation.' 

ATTEMPT   TO   KKrKAL   THE   CHAETKK. 

This  message  brought  on  ii  notable  and  imi>ortant  struggle.  In 
order  to  understand  the  following  epimMb*  it  is  ne<*essary  to  recall  a 
contntversy  in  the  politieal  lii.story  of  the  State,  now  hmg  siuee  pas8e4l 
away,  and  th<'  nieniury  of  which  is  only  preserved  in  the  tinic-sUiined 
files  of  the  eoutenii>orary  new8{)a|MTM. 

The  Mississippi  Territory  was  organized  in  18()1.  The  State  was 
re<'eived  into  the  Tnion  in  1817;  but  at  that  time  only  the  southern 
third  of  the  prenent  State  was  oi'cupied  by  the  whites;  the  Indians 
held  the  residue.     From  18:M>  t4>  18:U  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 


SMsnato  Journal,  lKt6,  pp.  13»  14,  and  29-25. 
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tbora*  good,  and  not  be  m  Jealoiu  of  this  or  that  plaoo  being  more  prosperous 
beirown.  lit*  re^n^tted  that  the  gentleman  from  Lalhyette  [Ifr.  Cashman] 
ule  the  remarks  he  ilid  in  relation  to  the  2-per-oent  fand  and  the  800,000  aeree 
1,  aa  he  thoaKbt  them  oat  of  place  and  uncalled  for.  He  went  on  to  give  hia 
n  a  pen  a  tyiitf^in  of  e<lacatlon  which  he  desired  to  be  adopted  for  the  whole 
making  an  eloqnent  appeal  to  the  honse  to  forget  and  bnry  all  sectional 


Bmanuel  naid,  ut  the  hazard  of  appearing  to  diaadvantage  in  following  the 
man  from  Amit^*,  who  had  Jnst  favored  the  honse  with  his  views  on  the  solijeet 
bill  now  nnder  ronftideration,  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  oeeasion  to 
R  hiN  hearty  concurrence  with  that  gentleman  in  the  coarse  which  he  advo- 
and  he  would  commend  to  this  honse  the  liberal  and  concUiatory  spirit  oi 
ll-expreiuw>d,  well -timed,  and  high-toned  sentiments  of  that  gentleman.  He 
ded  that  th<«  law  of  Congress  donating  to  this  State  a  portion  of  the  pnhlie 
;o  create  a  fund  for  the  estahlishment  of  a  State  seminary  left  no  dlseretlon 
bis  legifolatnre  ax  in  the  appropriation  of  that  fond,  and  that  honesty  and 
aith  aanctiotuHl  the  ^rant  of  the  160,000  which  It  la  the  object  of  the  present 
place  under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  Oxford  University.  It  is  hut 
3g  out  the  pn>\  isinri  of  an  existing  law  of  the  State  in  relation  to  that  insti- 
lle  would  not  hold  liack  from  that  Institntlon  the  funds  to  which  it  was 
(<ntitl«*d,  merely  lx>ruiiM*  of  its  northern  location.  He  was  opposed  to  that 
f  do};-in-the-nittn(^er  le};iNlation.  He  deprecated  all  narrow  sectional  prf^n* 
n  le^iMlatiiiK  oil  A  Hiihject  of  such  magnitude,  involving  the  interest  of  eo 
f*rahle  a  ]M)rtioii  of  thin  Commonwealth.  He. considered  that  edncation  and 
%\  imprttvement  w**re  the  two  great  subjects  which  called  for  prompt  and  wise 
tiun.  Th«y  were  qneNtiona  which  should  not  be  met  with  contracted  and 
lal  fo'Iin^:*.  The  threat,  or  anggeetion,  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  gentleman  froM 
'tte  [Mr.  Cnshiiiau],  intende4l  for  the  special  attention  of  the  fHendsof  the 
southern  KailnKul  bill,  should  not  drive  him  fh>m  his  purpose  of  acting  with 
mtice  and  lilM-rality  tnwani  thin  northern  university  which  ho  felt  it  his  duty 
be«-.'%uae  that  griitlcmau  had  maile  a  n*mark  which  evinced  more  seal  than 
ion. 

u>iil(l  f^tt  with  th«-  friendM  of  education  with  hearty  gcNid  will,  as  he  wonld 
b<ie«*  of  intertiul  iiiiiirovement,  and  hia  advice  to  the  friendw  of  lioth  those  great 
I  woiilil  Nf  to  i>till  all  tofretber.  He  said  he  ailopted  the  conatruction  maintained 
f^ovemor  in  i.  fcrcnro  t4»  the  8tate  seminary;  he  believed  that  a  gradation 
•«>U  auxiliary  to  that  institution  was  the  proper  view  of  the  subject,  and  in 
inmn  wotilil  (  ertaiiilv  conduce  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  public  good.  He 
<•!««  w  as  no  OIK*  who  would  go  farther  than  he  t4>  promote  the  caus««  of  primary 
I  an«l  t  lemeiit.iry  «Mliiration,  and  no  State  nor  people  n<*eded  them  moro  than 
»iit  th«*  I  l.uiii*>  nt'  tin*  iiiiiveraity  were  none  the  leas  just  and  entitle*!  to  legia- 
I)h«  ralit  \ .  I  h«'  )»<*«(  iiiterr«ts  of  the  pe(»ple  of  Miasiasippi  would  be  pnunoted 
t*eral  |K>li*  y  of  tli!>*  1*  v:i'«latiire  with  regard  to  eilucittion  nnd  internal  improve- 
tn<l  i"T  o!ii'  1)1  •.?ioii](l  endeavor  in  his  action  as  a  mem)>«*r  of  that  lM»dy  to 
th'ir  pi^t  e\  j'«*«tati"«i». 
lotiHTi   th*    •  ••iMiii  tt<  •    n»«u>  :tri(l   re|»orteid   the  ttill   back   Ut  the   bonne  without 

i{'i.H«t:-n    %<  .»■.  .  .i.IkI   for  mi   Mr.  Sinirall'H  reMoliition  an«l   pronotince^l  i»ut  of 

>\n>mi  Mil  to  r>  •  «>!nui  t  tl.f  hill,  in  onler  In  refer  it  to  tlie  committee  on  t^luca* 

1,11.  4tio      •Ti  th"  p  lA- i;;.  of  the  )»ill  wsM  «le<i*led  aflirmatively. 

**]»*  <  \Ai  •  >•:  r-  liMi'  <i«n«  r>  ot   \N  tHxl\  ille  Ki-puhlicaii,  .laniiary  31,  1K4(>. 
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PIBST   APPROPRIATION  FOR   lUTILDINCl^S,  ACT  OF   1846. 

Thas  the  legislature  passed  the  act  following,  which  was  approved 
on  the  26th  of  January,  1846: 

AN  ACT  sappleineiitary  to  an  act  for  tho  incorporatiun  of  t\w  rniveniity  of  MUaiaaippi. 

1.  So  mach  of  the  third  section  of  au  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  incorporate  the 
rnWenity  of  Miasisaippi/'  approved  February  24,  1844,  as  giveH  the  triiHtees  of  the 
nDivarsity  tall  power  and  entire  control  over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  University 
of  IfiMiasippi  or  the  seminary  fund,  is  hereby  repealed. 

2.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  ]>ay  to  said 
bowrd  of  trnstees,  or  their  order,  upon  warrant  f^om  the  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
during  the  present  year,  when  demanded,  tho  sum  of  $25,000  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treesiiry  not  otherwise  appropriate<l ;  and  the  suid  treasurer  is  n*quircd  to  pay 
totheaaid  board  of  trustees,  or  their  onler,  upon  warrant  from  the  auditor,  during 
the  next  year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  A.  D.  1847,  the  further  sum  of 
$95,000,  when  demanded,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated. 

Section  1  of  the  foregoing  act  must  bo  specially  noted.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  trustees  have  never  had  any  other  control  over  funds 
tiian  the  disbursement  of  income. 

BUILDINGS  BEGUN. 

Hitherto  the  university  had  enjoyed  ^^a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
indeed^  but  nothing  more.  This  act,  however,  gave  promise  of  better 
things.  The  work  of  building  and  furnishing  could  now  begin  actively. 
Consecinently  <m  an  api>ointed  day,  the  14th  of  July,  1840,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  )>rin<M'pal  oditice,  the  lycenm,  was  laid,  with  appropriate 
Masonic  ceremonies,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  William  F. 
Btearns,  esq.,  a  lawyer  of  Holly  Springs,  and  sulKse<|uently  the  first 
law  professor  of  the  institution. 

For  the  next  two  years,  1846  and  1847,  the  attention  of  the  l)oard  was 
almost  wholly  engrossed  in  architecture  and  builders*  accounts.  Tlie 
trowel,  tlie  plane,  and  the  ledger  were  the  rulers  of  those  hours.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent  this  was  also  true  of  the  year  184S;  but  in 
that  year  much  other  im|)ortant  work  was  to  be  done,  for  in  the  autumn 
the  institution  was  to  be  launche<l. 

INCOME    PKoVlDKD— A<T   OF   181S. 

At  the  session  of  the  lej^islaturr  in  January,  1S48,  a  memorial  was 
laid  before  that  Ixxly  presenting  the  condition  and  necessities  of  the 
university.  The  legislature  thereuiK)n  passed  the  act  of  February  2.'i, 
1848,  whei*eby  the  sum  of  *(J,li27.75  per  annum  was  appro])riated  to  the 
university,  to  br  paid  semiannually,  and  whereby  it  wjis  ordered,  fnr 
ther,  that  ^Mhe  interest,  at  <>  per  cent  |K*r  annum  upon  the  snui  now 
standing  on  the  b<H>ks  of  the  treasurer  <»f  tliis  State.  an<l  upon  all  sums 
that  may  hereafter  be  pai<l  into  the  tn*asmy  of  the  State  to  the  credit 
of  the  university,  be  paid  semiannually."  The  sum  so  standing  was 
variable  to  a  slight  extent,  but  it  was  al>out  #90,000.    The  eti'ect  of  this 
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i,  therefore,  was  to  give  to  tbe  institotion,  aside  from  eztraordi- 
ppropriatioiiH  and  its  own  earnings,  an  annual  income  of  about 
0.    It  was  ready  to  take  up  its  work. 

0B(}ANIZAT10N  OP  PAOULTT. 

a4ljourned  uieeting  ^  f  the  board  was  held  in  Jackson  February 
i8,  at  which — 

otioD  of  Mr.  Sburkey  it  wm  retolred  that  the  fsooltj  of  the  UniTomity  of 
ppi  thAll  conniMt  of  a  president,  whosh*!]  dUehsrge  the  doties  of  profMBor  of 
and  moral  phll«wophy,  rhetoric,  ovideiiees  of  Chriitisnitj,  logic,  sod  politieml 

irofeeeor  of  ancient  and  modem  laogasgea. 

irofensor  of  niatht* matica,  pure  and  mixed. 

)rof(«»or  of  natural  jihiloeophy  and  aatronomy. 

>rofeMMir  <»f  rh«inir«try,  ge«»logy,  and  mineralogy. 

the  prenidriit  iihall  nceive  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  and  each  of  the  other 

tn  $lJiOi\  niitli  the  {>erqaiiiltee  ariaing  from  tuition  feea. 

Sharkey  siitunitteil  the  following  resolution: 

mi.  That  the  prettideut  nhall  canne  notice  to  he  given  by  pnblieation  in  the 
ia|>eni  that  iiv4<  pnit<*«iJioni  will  be  electa«l  hy  the  trustees  of  the  UniTersity 
iMippi  <  ntio  of  whom  fihall  be  president)  at  their  next  meeting  on  the  second 
-  ill  July  next,  aud  that  their  serrieas  will  be  required  about  the  lat  of  Ooto- 
t. 

rKOHIIUTION  OP  BETAILIKO   IK  VICIKITT. 

the  i^'itli  (if  February,  184>i,  was  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the 
'  intoxicants  witliiii  5  miles  of  the  niiiversity.  This  prohibition, 
1  iiimI  uumU"  even  more  strict  by  numerous  subsequent  amend- 
,  irt  yet  in  tone.  The  law  now  forbids  the  selling  or  giving  away 
tlie  (letiiuNl  liinitM  of  any  vinous,  spirituous,  or  malt  liquors, 
in  tlie  (lisiH'nsation  of  private  hospitality  at  the  place  of  actual 
ur,  or  when  a4lininistere<l  medicinally  in  sickness. 

S<'UKMK   OF   KDITATION   ADOPTED. 

tin*  .luly  meeting.  1S|8,  the  board  auloptiHl  the  following  scheme 

cation  : 

he  sessions  ot  tlie  university  shall  <'omprise  ten  months. 

sM-h  jiiotes^oi   -^liall  iiiHtruet  two  classes — a  junior  and  a  senior 

h«'  pii'Hhlriit  sii.ill  instruct  Ills  Junior  class  in  mental  and  moral 

»l»li\.    h»^:.  .    .iinl     hrlU's  Icttres;    his    stMiior   «*hiHs,    in     ]M)litic4il 

iiv  ami  int«'riiatioii;il  hiw. 

\u'  i.im:»»-k,,i  ot  m.itheinatics  and  astronomy  shall  assign  the  dif 

liiaiH  lit  •*  mI  111-.  •Irjiai tmeiit  as  may  «4*<'m  proi^r  to  him. 

In-  jn.irH'.iir  of  ii.itm.il  sciences  shall  teach  chemistry,  geology, 

il<»^'\.  lM»t.iii\.  .1   •!  natural  philoHopliy. 

i)C  pioit'Hsoi  ot   iiM  i<*nt  and  m<Mlern  lan^ua>:(vs  shall  tench  Latin, 

.  Hclnew.  I'nihii.  Spanish*  and  Cternuin. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   AND   RELIGION. 

Bnt  the  great  qaestioii  considered  at  this  meeting  was  that  of  the 
relation  between  the  university  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  The  discussion  and  settlement  of  that  vital  point> 
and  other  interesting  matter,  was  narrated  by  Dr.  Waddel,  an  eye- 
witness, in  an  oration  delivered  by  him  at  the  university  on  the  25th  of 
Jane,  1873^  being  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  From  that  address  the 
following  extract  is  taken : 

lo  July,  ISiSy  th«'  board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  their  first  faculty.  Extensive 
Dotice  of  the  time  of  this  election  having  been  given  through  the  pablic  printn,  the 
board  on  assembling  found  themselves  in  possession  of  the  names  and  certiticatea  of 
recommendation  of  about  180  candidates  for  office  in  the  faculty,  distributed  about 
AS  follows:  For  the  office  of  president  17  applicants  sent  in  their  names;  for  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  astronomy  there  were  60  candidates;  30  applied  for 
chemistry  and  nutural  philosophy,  and  for  the  chair  of  ancient  lungnages  from  60  to 
75  caudidatcH  lai<l  their  claims  before  the  board.  In  the  course  of  this  election  a 
discussion  arose  involvinjL^  important  principles  of  organization,  and  which  had  a 
material  bearing  upon  the  future  of  the  university,  and  the  influence  of  the  discus- 
sion affected  the  election  in  itit  results.  An  influential  trustee  planted  himself  upon 
tlie  untenable  ground  that  *'  no  clergyman  of  any  denomination  should  be  elected  to 
a  chair,''  and  the  gentleman  also  protested  earnestly  against  the  introduction  int<i 
the  curriculum  as  a  study  of  ''  the  evidenc^^  of  Christianity."  In  this  latter  posi- 
tion he  wns  sustained  by  another  trustee,  who  tendere<l  his  rcHignation  upon  the  fact 
that  this  branch  of  study  was  to  be  introduced.  The  ground  of  opposition  to  these 
two  ideas  was  stated  to  be  that  **  the  evidences  could  not  be  taught  so  as  to  avoid  the 
inculcation  of  the  t^'uets  ofsome  particular  church  or  some  theological  dogma  peculiar 
toHome  Christ  tan  sect.  The  institution  being  the  property  of  the  Stat<%  and  not  of  any 
sect  or  party,  the  people  of  the  State  of  all  <le8cripti<m8  had  a  right  to  forbid  any  prop- 
agation of  religion  that  would  not  be  universally  acceptable.  It  wiis  manifestly 
improper  therefore  that  such  things  should  be  permitted,  an<l  this  would  be  inevi- 
table should  ministers  of  the  gospel  be  eligible  to  professorships,  or  should  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  form  a  ]»art  of  the  course  of  study."  I  have  in  my  possession 
Ut  this  day  a  letter  from  one  of  the  wisest  an<l  most  <Ievoted  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  who  participate<l  in  this  electi<tn,  which  bears  dat<'  July  10,  1848,  and 
states  the  fart  that  *'one  member  of  the  board  resigned  l>ecause  the  evidences  of 
Cliristianity  formed  part  of  th<*  curriculum,  and  in  his  letter  of  resignation  mode  a 
long  and  heavy  asHunlt  upon  religion."  Again  he  adds,  ''Another  trustee  followed 
thin  letter  with  an  assault  upon  the  ministry."  Sucli  w:iii  one  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  then  pressed  upon  the  university,  lieginning  with  its  infancy  difficulties 
ha%e  kept  puce  with  its  entire  career  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Tile  asHauIts  referred  to  were  not,  to  the  extiMit  designeil,  successful,  it  is  true. 
They  were  intlnential  entnigh  to  prevent  the  election  to  the  i>resi«lency  of  an  eminent 
rdiicat«»r  who  was  voted  for  and  who  was  a  clergyman;  yet  the  debate,  which  was 
hidd  in  public  in  the  pres4*nce  of  many  of  the  liest  citizens,  mem1»ers  of  the  various 
churches  of  the  eountry,  created  so  strong  a  sensation  of  disapprobation  and  so 
mueh  indiunatiiin  was  aroused  against  the  action  of  the  board  as  to  cause  a  reaction 
iH'fore  the  c  lose  of  the  election. 

THK   FlkST  KArCLTV.  , 

I'he  balloting  continued  from  Monday  to  Friday  at  intervals  and  resulted  as 
follows: 

tieorge  Krederiek  flolnx's,  LL.  1>.,  wos  elected  president.  *     .Vt  the  time  of 

bis  election  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  professor  in  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia;  au 
Knglishuiau  by  birth. 
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Taylor  HImIacm,  LL.  D.,  was  eleotad  to  the  ohsir  of  malhemaiioa  and 
ny.  At  tbo  tiiiio  of  hia  election  he  was  a  oitixen  of  8pringfield,  lU.,  a 
f  Kentucky,  aud  n  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military  Ae^demy. 
4 illini^n.  M.  I).,  wan  elected  profenor  of  natoral  philosophy  and  ehemistrj, 
ingtoti  was  at  the  time  of  his  eleotlon  a  professor  in  WUliam  and  Mary 
Vir^^inia;  by  birth  an  Englisliman. 
V.  Watldel,  1).  I).,  was  elected  to  ftll  the  ehair  of  aneient  and  modem  Ian- 

lie  was  at  the  tiiiu*  a  citizen  of  Jasper  County,  Miss,  (where  he  was  then 
ini;  the  relebrate^l  Moritroee  Aeademy).  and  hy  birth  a  South  Carolinian;  a 
I'  of  th<*  rnivemity  of  Georgia. 

fonr  gi'ntlemcn  wen*  seleot^Ml  firom  about  175  or  180  applioanls,  and  one  of 
'  [Dr.  Waddel]  wan  a  clergyman,  the  strong  opposition  *'to  the  eontrary 
•tanding." 

the  public  discnasions  in  relation  to  the  eridenoes  of  Christianity  exerted  an 
ible  inlliicnrr.  and  many  personji  abroad,  throughont  this  State  and  the  a^ioin- 
es,  rec«-ive«t  the  inipronsion  tlimt  the  nnlTersity  was  a  regularly  organited 
latitntion.  It  may,  p«*rhap«,  be  attributed  to  this,  ss  an  immediate  resnlt, 
ly  HO  uiatririiIat4Mi  were  enrolled  during  the  first  session,  and  very  little 
I  iiiriuen<-e  waa  exert<Ml  over  the  student  body. 

TlIK    FIRItT  HES8ION  OPKNKD. 

nivcrsity  of  Mi»*iMippi  was  opened  in  regular  form  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
V  Inauguration  rx<T«  iMra  were  conduote<l  in  the  lyoeum  in  the  chemical 
'o<»m.  tb«*  only  imldic  hall  on  the  campus  at  that  time  which  was  capacious 
to  a<  roinniiMlat**  an  audirnre  of  any  considerable  size.  A  large  and  interested 
^  were  on  that  o«-raAion  addrewseti  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  truatees  by 
rob  ThompfMin.  th<-n  a  nieml*er  of  Congrean  from  Missiaaippi,  and  a  man  of 
c  intlnrnc«*  and  widt-Iy  rxtended  popularity.  Tbia  was  followed  by  an 
«*  and  cba^t^*  oration  by  the  preaident.  George  F.  Holmca,  who  is  now  a  pro- 
a  the  rnivf*rnity  of  Virginia.  [The  first  atudcnt  enrolleil  was  Thomas 
tuj^^;.  wlio  ;;r:tduated  in  iHTil,  and  is  now  pra4-ticing  law  in  Florida.] 
ir^^ani/eil.  the  farulty  and  atudenta  entered  at  ome  u|K>n  the  practical  dia- 
A  tb«Mr  rr««|»e<  tivc  duties  under  many  difllculties  and  inconveniences.  In  a 
tht*  int4  rior,  reniot*  frotu  the  great  thonuighfares.  and  lonj;  )>eforo  lines  of 
•*  wrn-  (*<«t.iMi<«)i«  d  t4>  my  great  extent,  no  text-booka  were  to  l»e  obtained  at 
;;rfat  dfl.iN  <-ii«u<  <l  l»««torr  thia  want  an«l  that  of  other  essentials  could  be 
1      III  due  tmir.  howrvor,  the  now  machinery  waa  fairly  )>ut  into  operation. 

KIlC*»r    -TflHtXT    IM>I>Y. 

r\  to  in>  nt]i« .  AA  liiotorian  on  this  occaaion  impels  me  to  record  that.  In  all 
\:i\.  \>r\  r  itil\ .  It  «  \  er.  waa  an  in*(titution  att4«n4l(Hl  by  a  biMlv  of  ntudeuta 
Irrly  ;»!i<l  tur)>>il< nt  it.n  the  tirat  atudents  of  the  university,  in  maaa.  pntvinl 
It  i«i  trit*'  th  It  itiKii^  thone  early  Htiuleiita  then*  were  aonie  of  the  first 
len  nt  th-  ri.ini:r\  ;  Kiit  in  point  of  morale  and  intellectual  advancement, 
r  Imh!  V  oi   t    e  ->!  i<l'  iitM  Were  idle.  iinrultivate<l,  and  ungovernable. 

m;>~;i  >N       1    I  Ml-   I  K  w  r.*«— i*i{«»rKSM>it  hi.ki»m»k  act**. 

>.ilt'  ..I  I!  •  h  ..  ..;  tl.e  |»re*ident  re<|nire<!  ita  return  to  \'ir);inia.  and  the 
•  iltfi  •?  t"  If  '  .lit  h;tii«^lf  p  ndenni;  it  nei-ea-^ary.  he  returneil  t*»  Virginia; 
h«-  •  •"«•  f  t  »  *  r.»t  t.  rni  »»f  th«- lir'^t  He»*«»ion  the  iinivcmitv  waa  found  without 
'Tit       r  ..{.-.•.  :  |.'..1--M.  WAM  re4|nr4te<i  by  the  iMiard  to  net  a«t  preHident,  and, 

tK«  t^  •  r.fii.i'  ,  i»r'f«^*op*.  the  aftairtof  the  iiniverwity  were  Murefijiifiilly 
i  (•>  !  tw  iU'i  t  .'■  -•  liola^tir  ye.tr  <  liMMsl  with  an  extiihiti<»n  n(  the  students 
I  •  ti  .t-   l  •   •iiip<*-iri>!t       rrrT)ou4   to  the  close  of  the  aenaion,  however,  the 

pmfr^-or  wa**  by  lo  mean*  a  ftineeure— -no  child  •  play. 
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The  difflooltiee  in  the  management  of  the  students  arose  from  the  assembling 
together  of  so  many  untrained  young  men  and  boys,  many  of  whom  had  never 
before  attended  such  an  institutioui  and  whoso  imaginations  hod  been  allured  with 
tbe  traditional  belief  that  a  college  life  was  only  a  scene  of  fun  and  frolic.  I  may 
dismiae  this  subject  with  the  remark  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  saved  the  infant 
nnlversity  from  utter  ruin,  under  God's  blessing,  but  the  sternest  and  most  rigid 
ezereise  of  discipline. 

Tbe  institution,  as  has  alrea<ly  been  remarked,  did  not  pass  unscathed  through 
tbe  fiery  ordeal.  The  confidonce  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  had  received  a  shock 
so  Yiolenty  in  consequence  of  the  disorders  of  the  first  session,  coupled  with  the 
•till  lingering  apprehensions  awakened  at  tbe  outset  in  regard  to  the  intidel  ten- 
dencies of  tbe  university,  that  it  was  very  slow  in  returning. 

PRRSIDBNT  LON(;8TRKRT. 

The  institution,  however,  began  its  career  from  tbe  auspicious  period  of  the 
accession  to  office  of  the  second  president,  tbe  eminent  and  beloved  Longstreet. 
For,  although  the  number  in  attendance  during  tbe  second  session  was  small,  yet 
In  all  the  elements  of  true  prosperity,  in  orderly  deportment,  diligent  application, 
and  mental  progress  on  the  part  of  the  students,  in  fidelity  and  success  on  the  part 
of  tbe  faculty,  tbe  iuHtitution  was  far  in  advance  of  its  status  during  tbe  iirst  ses- 
sion. The  statistics  of  its  patronage,  year  by  year,  eujoye<l  by  tbe  university  dur- 
ing the  twenty  sessions  of  its  actual  operation,  hIiow  tbat,  with  tbe  usual  slight 
Tariation  in  number  c<»mmon  to  all  institutions,  which  may  be  readily  and  satis- 
fbotorily  accounted  for,  tbe  oontidence  of  tbe  p(>o])le  in  tbe  university  has  been 
steadily  growing. 

FIRST   CODE   OF   BY-LAWS. 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Wadd<»l  has  carried  ns  a  little  ahea<l  of  time. 
To  go  back  to  the  7th  of  November,  I84H:  On  that  day  the  first  code 
of  by-laws  to  regulate  the  workings  of  the  university  as  an  institution 
of  learniiij^  was  iulopted.  The  most  noticeabh*  feature  was  that 
respecting  free  students.  The  tuition  fee  having  been  fixed  at  $30  per 
annum,  three  classes  of  students  were  exonerated  from  its  payment. 
First,  sons  of  ministers;  secondly,  i^oor  young  men  not  able  to  pay; 
tbinlly,  one  student  from  each  senatorial  district  in  the  State,  tx)  be 
8electe<l  by  the  boards  of  police  on  c(mipetitive  examinations.' 

LinUARV    FOrNDEl). 

In  July,  1H49,  lion,  .hicob  Tli<mipson  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
university  library  by  a  valuable  dtmation  i»f  books,  for  which  a  si)erial 
case  was  ordered  by  the  board,  to  be  lal>ele<l  with  his  name.  To  this 
nucleus  the  lK)ard  add<Hl  a  purchase  to  the  extent  of  ^TM)  two  days 
afterwards.'  In  1854  the  university  libniry  and  those  of  the  two  literary 
societies  aggregated  about  3,(MK)  volumes.  In  ISfiO  they  had  increased 
to  alMiut  4,<HK)  volumeH;  in  18."i8  to  over  5,(KM)  volumes.  In  1H70  the 
sum  of  $5,(HK)  waa  appropriate<l  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a  read- 
ing ro<»m  WJ18  eatablished  in  <'onnection  with  the  library,  to  be  fur- 
nish«Ml  with  the  leading  American  and  foreign  journals,  for  the  l>eneflt 
of  the  fa<ulty  and  the  stadents.  The  $ri,()0O  appropriation  set^ms  not 
to  have  b4»en  exi>ende4l,  for  in  1875  it  is  still  mentiotie<l  as  having  lw»en 


Minutes  of  tbe  Tnist«'es,  Tol.  I,  pp.  87-H9.  -  Ibid.,  pp.  UW,  KW. 
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ihI  tlie  number  of  volames  in  the  libraries  had  only  reached 
nCMIO.''  Of  that  uninber  2^500  were  reported  as  in  the  libraries 
two  societies.  Several  hundred  Tolumes  were  added  to  the 
ity  library  during  the  year  1879.  The  addition  of  new  Tolames 
ear,  aiid  esi>eciany  of  a  large  namber  in  1885-86,  brought  the 
ity  library  to  about  12,000  volumes.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
8,  being  indi8iK>Hcd  to  keep  ap  their  libraries,  had  sold  them. 
;86  the  library  facilities  were  much  enlarged.  Up  to  that  time 
ary  bad  been  opened  once  a  week,  and  then  for  two  hoars  only, 
itisnance  and  the  retom  of  books;  bat  at  that  time  a  librarian 
ivided  for,  and  the  library  reqnired  to  be  kept  open  for  three 
laily.  MiiiM  Julia  A.  Wilcox  was  elected  librarian.  In  1887 
ilcox  was  sur(*eeded  by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  B^jraes. 
88  the  troMteeH  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  library 
f;,  the  library  having  been  to  this  time  kept  in  a  large  room  in 
d  story  of  the  lyeeani.  The  bailding  was  completed  in  1800  at 
*ost  of  ^11,. "MM).  It  has  two  principal  stories  and  four  rooms, 
i  room  4.')  liy  .'iTi  feet  on  the  first  floor  is  devoted  Ui  the  miscella- 
ud  |M>pular  library.  A  similar  room  on  the  second  story,  divided 
table  aleoves,  contains  the  scientific  and  technical  library.  The 
er  ntonis,  ovals.  1*0  by  24  feet,  are  HCt  apart  for  studies  in  con- 
with  the  libnirie8.  There  are  now  about  13,000  volumes.  The 
IK  kept  ofien  five  hours  daily. 

TlIK    FIB8T  OBADUATING   TLASS. 

Irst  rlans  to  ^iduate  was  that  of  1851,  all  taking  the  degree  of 
>r  of  Arts  then  the  only  baccalaureate  decree  offered.  The 
tes  were  an  follows: 

iM  K.  HuiiH  Chiokawiw  Contitj. 

iia  L.  HaUKTt A)»erdeeii.  Mim. 

\\  ilrrriii^ ]*ODtoto<'  Coanty. 

L.  lluiliMiii Marthmll  Conoty. 

\V   Kaiiibiitti Miwiouary  in  China. 

>   M.  Ka\»ii Mumhall  Coaoty. 

I    \f..^i,\     Kemper  Connly. 

»i..roM^li  I*.  i;iH»*        Marshall  County. 

.Ml  (     IV- 1.-    MarahalH'onnty. 

;*!i  M    rhiin.-* Lafayette  County. 

-  I    •.•uurl.-  I^fayi*tte  County. 

I     \SrM.  I^tayctte  County. 

»iii   »    W  .  i  I.    I^f]byett4' County. 

r;>   I»   ^•.   nj     ...  ho  wnd^M  County. 

i^  )    \  ou!i^ I^imiides  Ctiunty. 

«  I    \YT<N    KKShiNS — THOMP«t»N    KLECTEI). 

M-  1  Itli  oi  .Iiil\ .  I  ^v;.  Hon.  A.  M.  (Mayton,  pn^nident  of  the  board 
;••#-.  rr-i^'in-^1   iii>  tiu-«t4*eshi|>,  and  on  the  Mime  day  lion.  Jacob 

Mill  w  .1^  «  U-.  ri<|   pn-<iili*nt.' 

\i      lie*  Ml  tbf  li«..ir«).  pp.  r.«i'»,  1J*7. 
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AGRICULTURAL   AND   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  next  step  of  iuterest  in  the  university's  history  was  the  direction 
by  the  legislature  of  the  agricultural  and  geologii^al  survey,  by  the  act 
of  5th  of  March,  1850.  The  importance  of  this  subject  has  demanded 
a  separate  chapter,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Briefly  stated,  the 
effect  of  the  act  was  fourfold : 

1.  To  place  on  the  university  the  responsibility  for  the  survey,  and 
the  labor  of  it. 

2.  To  organize  by  legislative  enactment  a  professorship  of  agricul- 
tural and  geological  sciences,  with  an  assistant. 

^3.  To  add  the  sum  of  13,000  to  the  college  revenue  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

4.  To  require  die  future  proceeds  of  sales  of  seminary  lands,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  the  sum  of  $3,000  (yer  annum,  to  be  also  devoted  to 
those  purposes,  as  if  they  were  income. 

CHANGES  IN   FACULTY  AND  BOARD. 

On  the  10th  of  «luly,  1850,  two  assistant  professors  were  elected  by 
the  board,  one  an  assistant  in  modern  languages,  Adolph  Sadluski; 
the  other,  in  mathematics,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar.  On  the  same  day  the 
sum  of  $1,700  was  appn>priated  for  a  purchase  of  books  and  globes.^ 

THEMICAL   AND   PHILOSOPHICAL   APPARATUS. 

On  the  l.Uli  of  July,  1853,  Professor  Milliii^tcm  resigned.^  The 
executive  rommittee  were  thereuix)n  authorized  to  make  arrangements 
for  procuring  a  chemical,  philosophical,  and  geologicsil  apparatus.  To 
this  |>eri<Hl  the  university  had  enjoyed  tlie  use  of  the  chemical  and 
philosophical  ai>paratus  of  Professor  Millington.  The  committ<'e  pur- 
chased a  |K>rtioii  of  it,  and  in  the  purchase  acquired  a  most  interesting 
relic;  tliis  rrlic  cousiste<l  of  several  troughs  of  galvanic  battery  which 
had  formed  parts  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  immense  batti»ry  of  2,000 
plates,  with  which  he  ma<le  the  astonishing  discovery  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies.' 

MiiniteH  of  tti«*  Hounl,  \t.  VM, 

•.lohii  Milliii^toiiy  M.  n.,  wun  an  Kiif^liHliniaii  l»y  hirtli  :iii<l  (Mliicatioii.  Kcareil  in 
London,  lio  wan  the  aMiMM'iaie  and  pnpil  of  Karrudny ;  wan  a  ni<'nilN*r  of  the  Royal 
Soritty.  He  was  profonndly  versed  in  the  Mi*ien('«'S  of  mathemutirH,  natunil  philos* 
opliy,  and  rlifniistry,  and  an  adept  in  civil  engine«Ting.  fie  pnldished  a  work  on 
nieclianicN  and  one  on  fi\il  «*ngiueering.  A  member  of  the  JYotestant  KpiHcopAl 
church,  he  wan  devout  without  bigotry.  He  was  simple,  honest,  kind,  and  guilelens. 
When  h(*  ri'si^ned  he  took  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  Medical 
CoIlc^«*  at  Memphis.  Died  in  I^grange,  Tenn.,  shortly  afV»r  the  close  of  the 
civil   war. 

^  Minut4"«  of  the  HoartI,  p.  2fCt;  letter  from  l>r.  liamard,  in  the  UniverHity  urchivt*s. 
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made  uid  tb«  ontnber  of  vnlamen  in  the  IJbnme«  hatl  only  reached 
"over  <1>W0."  or  that  aamber  2JiW  wen>  i:«{M^rUHl  ah  in  tlic  libmriM 
uf  tltc  iwii  Mcteilefl.  8ev«raf  tiiitidrfrd  volumvi*  wi^re  Kildetl  to  tbe 
aiilvcmity  Ubrnry  tlnrin^  Dm*  yuar  ISTIS.  Tliu  ttdditiun  of  new  volnmea 
ipwry  year,  iiifd  •■epnrialty  nf  a  larj;e  nninbur  in  188<>-8tt,  brauf^il  the 
uttivemlty  lilin»rj'  tt>  iiltout  12,»HHi  volunif!*.  In  tlie  menn«lill«>,  the 
MM-lrtlwt,  Itrinii;  imlUixtMHl  t"  ki.M;|>  ii[)  Ilioir  IILtrurie^,  lia<l  xuld  llirm. 

Id  IWO  Did  librar}-  fwihtie*  were  idik-Ii  ciiliirtced.  l'}i  U>  that  time 
Ihe  library  liiul  heeu  Dponiwl  ouce  a  week,  nnd  tbi>n  for  two  bourx  nnly, 
fnr  tbi-  iHADano*  and  tb«  r(>hiru  of  bookn;  but  at  (bat  timu  a  blirarian 
wiu  |imviiiml  fnr,  aud  ibe  Ubrarj' nvjiiin^d  to  bf  kept  open  for  tliree 
Ifiunt  didly.  Mins  .Itilia  A.  Wili-on  iraH  nictated  librarian.  lu  1887 
yHim  Wilcux  wat  Hact-otrtled  by  Hr;*.  Atli-4<  M.  I{<>!yiie!< 

ill  irtKM  ttH>  tmi4e««  apfirujirJult'il  « IO,iKM  fur  tlit'  «Tn-iliin  nf  n  Mbnry 
bnilditin.  tht>  Ubrary  h»v(»t:  b«.>«h  lo  UiIh  tttne  k»\'i  in  »  litrce  rtttrnt  In 
llu>  tbird  Htorj-  of  tbe  lyream.     Tb*'  bnildhiy  wiut  fninpb'tvxl  in  IMNI  at 

Jloal  Foat  of  f  ll,.*i(K>.  It  biM  twt  prlnd|iai  xtorii-N  and  ftmr  ruoniB, 
room  4'>  by  :u>  ftwl  on  (bv  liret  floor  is  <k'vot«il  to  the  iiiitwella- 
aud  iMipabu- library.  A  »iniilar  r(K>ninn  theiiievoiid  storj-,  divided 
Mftabb-Hlro>-t!M,  conUiiiiH  theHci4.MitiflvHUd  tvchnical  library.  Tbe 
two  other  nioiiiK.  ovuIh,  'M  by  24  fM-t,  are  Kot  apiirt  f<tr  HtudiM  in  oon- 
tKctton  with  the  libraries,  Tfavrv  are  now  about  13,<)IHi  volnuiea.  Tbe 
library  in  kept  opeii  fire  boara  daily. 

TtIK   riB»T   UUAnt'ATl.Mi  rLAtttl. 

The  llrst  rhuw  to  sraduato  wa«  that  of  1851,  all  taking  tbe  degree  of 
Bachahir  at  Arta,  then  Uie  only  baecalaareate  deirree  oflered.  Tbe 
irmliiaCea  ware  a«  fbllova: 

I.  T^iwi  ft.  Bmfg CUdckMw  Caanty. 

S.  Jo^uU  lialtMn ..-  Abar<tmi,  Ml-t. 

I.  John  tV  IImt1b( I'viilol"  I  "Mill] 

I.  Jshn  U  llBiban « ». M*nliBll  Cuablj, 

».  Jabn  W.  Lwolmtli MlMiuiiuj  UiC 

€.  Jain  8.  HrbTm UanAaUC 

7.  JaknT,  Mtmtlmj 

a.  HarllwnMch  ■■■■«« 

V.  viiiuai  r.  r«cMi 

10.  j->4>aH.  mrr» 

11.  .laww-i.gurtM 

13.  JabM  I..  W.1.1. 

IS.  WillUM  J.Wrka 

IL  nxMly  II.  Tmhk 

Ob  the  lUb  nf  July.  \AXi,  ||., 
of  tnul«aa.  rcalKDM)  bia  triwttx. :. 
■  wan  elaetcd  prMident.' 
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AGBIOULTUBAL  AND  GEOLOOIOAL  SUBVEY. 

The  next  step  of  interest  in  the  university's  history  was  the  direction 
by  the  legislature  of  the  agricnltaral  and  geological  survey,  by  the  act 
of  5th  of  March,  1850.  The  importance  of  this  subject  has  demanded 
a  separate  chapter,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Briefly  stated,  the 
effect  of  the  act  was  fourfold : 

1.  To  place  on  the  university  the  responsibility  for  the  survey,  and 
the  labor  of  it. 

2.  To  organize  by  legislative  enactment  a  professorship  of  agricul- 
tural and  geological  sciences,  with  an  assistant. 

'3.  To  add  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  the  college  revenue  to  be  devoted  to 
the  puri)oses  of  the  act. 

4.  To  require  tiie  future  proceeds  of  sales  of  seminary  lands,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  the  sum  of  $3,000  per  annum,  to  be  also  devoted  to 
those  purposes,  as  if  they  were  income. 

CHANGES  IN  FAOULTY  AND  BOARD. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1850,  two  assistant  professors  were  elected  by 
the  board,  one  an  assistant  in  modem  languages,  Adolph  Sadluski; 
the  other,  in  mathematics,  Lucius  Q.  G.  Lamar.  On  the  same  day  the 
sum  of  $1,700  was  appropriated  for  ^  purchase  of  books  and  globes.^ 

OHBMIOAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  APPABATUS. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1853,  Professor  Millington  resigned.'  The 
executive  committee  were  thereupon  authorized  to  make  arrangements 
for  procuring  a  chemical,  philosophical,  and  geological  apparatus.  To 
this  (period  the  university  had  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus  of  Professor  Millington.  The  committee  pur- 
chased a  i)ortion  of  it,  and  in  the  purchase  acquired  a  most  interesting 
relic;  this  relic  consisted  of  several  troughs  of  galvanic  battery  which 
had  formed  parts  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  immense  battery  of  2,000 
plates,  with  which  he  made  the  astonishing  discovery  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies.-'^ 


'  Minutes  of  the  Board,  p.  131. 

-John  Millinj^touy  M.  D.,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  edncatiou.  Reared  in 
London,  he  was  the  associate  and  pupil  of  Farraday ;  was  a  memlier  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  chemistry,  and  un  adopt  in  civil  engiue<^ring.  He  published  a  work  on 
mechanics  and  one  on  civil  <>ngineering.  A  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  he  was  devout  without  bigotry.  He  was  simple,  honest,  kind,  and  guileless. 
When  he  resigned  he  took  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  Medical 
College  at  Memphis.  Died  in  Lagrange,  Tenn.,  shortly  after  the  close  (»f  the 
civil  war. 

'Minutes  of  the  Board,  p.  203;  letter  from  Dr.  Barnard,  in  the  University  archives. 
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THK  LAW  SCHOOL;  ACT  OF  1864. 

»K  rttep  ill  iMlvauce  was  taken  in  Janaaiy,  1854.  The  board  of 
n  met  in  that  iiioiith  at  Jackson.  The  legislature  was  in  session, 
[lowing  inemorial  (a  portion  of  which  is  omitted,  however)  was 
1  to  be  tranHiiiitted  U^  that  body: 

■«/«  amd  kouMt  of  repreimUHwet  of  ik%  Simio  of  JfltfUfippi : 

Murx:  As  iriisiees  of  the  Univenity  of  IClMiisiiipi  we  think  It  oar  dnij  to 

the  IrgUlature  ol  the  SUte.     •     •     •       ' 

rufeaeional  ohaim,  from  four,  now  nnmber  eif^i.    The  monetary  Affairs  of  the 

ty,  from  a  state  of  iiiadequaey  eztreaMly  diaeonraging  when  the  aehool 

s  operations,  an*  no w  soflloioni  to  meet  the  yearly  expend itnrea  of  the  board. 

brary  is  increased  to  3,000  Tolnmea.    Additional  boildingt  now  adorn  t^ 

and  senre  to  carry  out  the  beantiftil  design  of  the  arohiteot. 

nrt  of  mineruU  is  in  the  oonrae  of  ooUootion  and  arrmngenient»  and  a  phil- 

J  apparatus— iiiini»lf,  but  of  extraordinary  beaoty— liaa  been  placed  before 

r  «>f  th(«  pfofeMnor  of  physics  since  the  last  oommunlcation  of  the  board  with 

ilature.    Everything;  imlicates  the  steady  progress  and  the  ultimate  proa* 

f  thf  Inivemity  «>f  Mississippi;  but  there  is  one  great  want  whioh  the 

ly  M«riouhly  f«-eU.      I'he  circle  of  the  moral  sciences,  so  far  fhim  being  oom- 

•  rr.  is  scarnly  )Kr);uu.  |{hetoric,  metaphysics,  political  economy,  moral 
h.\ ,  lo^ii  -the*  luMt  of  (lonlitfiil  utility,  perhaps — may  all  be  thorooghly 
iud  well  uiKltTBtoo*!.  hut  they  do  not  prepare  a  man  to  begin  the  great  boat* 

ifr. 

-m4hiate«l  youo^  men  *t(\^n  aspire  U»  act  in  the  conncilsof  their  oonntry,  aad 
aid  observation  Iwith  t«ach  tliem  to  look  to  the  bar  as  the  place  of  prspara- 
I  of  trial  to  viiidirate  their  fitness  for  the  balls  of  legislation.  It  is  well 
:hat  for  n  i»eri<Kl  of  a  thousand  years  the  bsr  has  been  the  great  road  to  the 
I.  the  titltt,  tli<*  |>Is4 «  s  and  fiower  of  the  poUtirian,  wliereeoever  the  common 
In^land  )ia«*  Imh'U  euforred.  The  university  greatly  needs  a  professorship  of 
t  not  of  law  aI«Mi<\  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned.  The  philosophy  of 
ent  sliould  be  t;tn);)it  to|^ther  with  it,  and  history,  which  is  philosophy 
by  example. 

•  tion  in  the  -^rieiM  #•  «if  ^overiunent  we  think  of  high  importanoe  to  Southern 

0  >  iiiith  e\  rr>  wh«r*'  111  .1  republic,  but  es|iecially  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
in  a  roiifeilrr.K  \  ol  ^t:iteit.  llic  political  relations  of  the  States  to  carb  other 
•«|  at  »it  HMiiLM^  h.it  ilitVerent  lif^hts,  acconlin^  to  the  geographical  points  of 
ioM  rumriit  14  t.iii);lit  m  a  s<-ience  in  some  of  the  States,  but  in  few  of  the 

1  stat«*^.  if  Id  atiN  of  (hem.  Oar  ambitious  youth  gn  to  the  Kast  for  instmo- 
In-  <lr|i.irtiii>nt.  tor  it  ii  to  l>e  found  there  alone.  Such  a  8(h4»ol  may  or  may 
iita::<>rii<*t:<  m  it<«  pniiri plea  to  Southern  views  of  the  right  philosophy  of 
(fit.  tint  \>'  tWl  u^<«Mr(Ml  that  a  Southern  university  of  learning  could  never 
all-  \\r^\n  ••!   »o.  ut^    ;iii«l   govemmeot  which  would  prove  prejudicial  to 

I  1'  trrr-t-*.     lw-<i<l.t  politiral  ethics,  a  right  understanding  an«l  a  full  appre- 
r   ;  •lit.    t!  Til   r  tlitN     H  ot  the  \it^t  imfrartance  in  every  republic. 
ih  '   •riii:!.:  t'r    -n  X '  •   \n  .kll->  nf  the  uiiivemity  with  enlargeil  and  fi\<'d  principlee 
»;     ii-T:,.     with  «:«\  if»M|   iiotioim  of  the  une,  the  srope,  and  the  (lesion  of 

•  rt     %«  'iM  U"\  <-i'  t;>t  to  hiiik  into  a  fa4*ti4»nist.  or  to  nier>re  the  philosophic 
1     Ti  th»*  t    ri>i:  •     t  il»  Ml  Ii;**;;!!**. 

>ir  (t  ;•  ■  ii  it  N  i'mI  u'iiT<'riim<*nt  we  would  !«u|»eradd  (as  we  have  said) 
o  u  !.  •'••r«  Hi!  nit«'rnat  fti  il  l.iw  ;  and  we  think  a  i^in^le  jirofesitor  would 
iir  t  •  •!.-  '  iT^-  !!.«•  •  «.rii>iined  dutK'A  that  are  here  indicated.  Hut  it  would 
to  t*r<l'ri  \:\  rii  r  "^  <  li  i  man  as  would  fall\  suit  the  place  would  be  of 
^)«  >iU  •<-lc<  t.«;h   :h.in   .t'i>  other  proiees<*r  in  the  university.     Iiii»  character, 
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bis  AoqniremeiitSy  even  his  place  of  residence  and  of  education,  would  have  to  be 
considered.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  compensation  to  procure  such  a  man,  we 
•appose,  and  we  respectfully  ask  the  legislature  to  aid  us  in  raising  the  compensation. 
Tbe  annual  excess  of  our  revenue  oA^'er  our  current  expenditures  in  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  the  university  in  fitting  repair.  Even  if  there  was  then  any  excess,  it  would 
be  proper  to  apply  it  to  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  seminary  fund,  now  before  you,  that  but  little 
ia,  in  fnture,  to  be  expected  ftt>m  that  source.  If  all  the  lands  now  belonging  to  this 
fond  were  sold  even  at  present  prices,  and  its  dues  were  all  collected,  the  annual 
interest  tram  the  whole  of  it  would  amount  to  about  $1,500. 

With  such  tuition  fees  as  a  law  professor  well  known  to  be  qualified  for  his  duties 
might  command,  and  a  payment  annually  of  $2,000  as  a  fixed  salary,  we  think  it 
probable  that  the  scheme  we  have  developed  might  bo  carried  into  effect.  Having, 
therefore,  stated  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body,  we  pray 
tlie  grant  of  an  appropriation  in  conformity  with  the  views  set  forth. 

J.  Thompson, 
PreHdent  of  Hoard  of  Trusi€e$,  University  of  Mis9i$sippi. 

Tbis  memorial  was  laid  before  tbe  senate  by  its  president,  and  resulted 
in  tbe  passage  of  the  act  of  the  27  th  of  February,  1854,  which  is  as 
follows : 

AN  ACT  to  <-r«at4'  in  the  t'nivvraity  of  MiMiMippi  a  profesHorahip  of  governmental  science  and  law. 

1.  lliat  a  professorship  of  governmental  science  and  law  be  created  in  the  Uuiver- 
sity  of  Mississippi,  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  dutv  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution 
to  elect  a  professor  to  fill  the  same,  who  shall  lecture  on  the  philosophy  of  government 
and  science  of  law  to  such  class  or  classes  as  may  be  formed  therein,  under  such 
rules  and  restrictions  as  the  board  of  trust<'es  may  prescribe. 

2.  That  siiid  board  of  trustees  be  authorized  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  said  (irofessor 
and  to  regulate  its  payment,  and  that  the  kuui  of  $2,0()0  per  annum  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  auy  funds  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  Haid  professor  on  the  first  day  of 
January  and  July  of  each  year,  as  other  moneys  are  drawn  by  the  said  university, 
on  a  warrant  of  the  ]»resideut  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

3.  That  thiH  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

On  the  nth  of  July  following  it  was  accordinj^ly  resolved  by  the 
board  '*that  the  course  of  study  in  the  law  department  shall  embrace  a 
term  of  two  sessions,  often  months  each;  and  diplomas  will  be  granted 
to  such  students  as  shall  obtain  from  the  law  professor  a  certificate  of 
proticieney  and  (|uali(lcation.'^  On  the  29th  of  August,  William  F. 
Stearns,  esi}.,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Marshall  County  (the  same 
who  in  1H4<>  delivered  the  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone  of 
the  lyeeuni),  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  governmental  science  and  law. 
The  duties  of  that  chair,  as  defined,  brought  Professor  Stearns  into 
contact  with  students  in  both  departments.  The  senior  collegiate  class 
and  the  Junior  class  of  the  law  students  pro[)er,  under  his  instruction, 
pursues!  t4)gether  the  studies  of  international  and  constitutional  law. 

In  the  law  school  proper  the  students  were  examined  daily  upon 
their  reading  in  the  text-book  under  perusal,  and  such  explanations 
were  then  afforded  as  were  recjuisite  in  onler  to  show  wherein  the  gen- 
eral principles  laid  down  by  the  author  had  been  modified  by  local 
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M  or  adjadicHtions.  Oocftsional  lectares  were  delivered  to  tbe 
I,  illuHtratiiig  the  locftl  law  and  practice  peculiar  to  MiaaiasippL 
Muirte  were  held  weekly  for  the  practical  exeroiee  of  the  seniors. 
iw  HtudeiitH  were  not  subjected  to  any  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Hity,  other  ttian  those  which  related  to  moral  conduct, 
text  bookM  u8ed  were,  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  Kent^s  Oom- 
ries,  Story  on  Bailments,  Story  on  Agency,  Story  on  Partnemhip, 
nn  Contiict  of  Liiws,  Smith  on  Contracts,  Byles  on  Bills,  Stephen 
adinir,  Angell  and  Ames  on  Corporations,  Greenleaf  on  Evidence, 
^^8  H<|uity,  Gresley's  Equity  Evidence,  and  Wharton's  American 
lal  I^aw. 
first  law  elasH,  tliat  of  1S54-55,  had  seven  members: 

ill  J A.v  CUdUid PmioIa  Coantjr. 

%lein«th  (irtMso,  It.  A.  (l.  M.) Tippah  County. 

J«iM*phnA  Lov<*joy Calhoan  Coanty. 

owucM  MoMley,  H.  A.  (('.  M.) Kemper  Coanty. 

te  WMiliiii)^«>ii  Ii%*aaoiis Calhonn  Coaniy. 

Ue|»h«*nfl  Terj  il       Jaeper  Coanty. 

1 1  irum   Thomuji Oxford,  Miaa. 

lie  year  IHTiT  th«*  diph>mas  grautinl  to  gradnates  in  the  law  depart* 
iren*  iiia4h*  by  hiw  t4>  o|ierate  as  licenses  to  practice  in  ail  the 
of  hiw  jiimI  of  e4{iiity  in  the  State^  and  such  has  been  the  law  ever 
hat  date.  At  this  time  also  large  and  valuable  accessions  were 
[o  the  law  library,  bringing  it  up  to  more  than  1,<MM)  well-selected 
Mi.  BiHhop  on  Criminal  I^aw  was  substitntcd  for  Wharton  as  a 
x>k. 

the  Hr>t  six  yearH  Professor  Steams  hatl  sole  charge  of  this 
ment.  At  the  rhise  of  that  time  the  number  of  Mtudeuts  had  so 
i  \uvrvi\Hei\  the  lalxirs  that  another  professor  was  fonnd  neces 
Therefore  the  Hon.  .lame^  F.  Trotter,  ex  judge  of  the  high  court 
>rs  and  ap]MMls,  was  ele<*t€*d  as  an  additional  profe.HHor.  By  his 
1^.  ability,  and  i nt I uHtry  «)udge  Trotter  extended  still  further  the 
iiesH  ot  the  depart  ment :  but  when  the  eivil  war  came  on,  only  one 
fter  hiseliM-tion.  tlie  university  work  was  HUH|»ended — this  depart* 
vitli  till*  otlier. 

T  the  t*-iniiii;ition  of  the  war,  although  the  department  of  arts 
Hn;:aiii/««1  in  .Inly.  lH<k5,  the  law  hcIkmiI  wa^  not.  At  the  June 
Hi,  \^'»»'>,  liourMi.  that  tM'hool  was  reestablished.  lion.  Horatio 
irall  '  .1^  <U*4t*Ml  professor,  and  |MMidin^  the  question  of  his 
.iiirr  .iimI  Iii^  r«*)M>rtin;:  for  duty  Hon.  Liieius  if.  i\  Lamar,  pro- 
ot  (thh  >  .tint  iMer;i]i)iy>ies.  was  apiMiint^nl  todisehar;;e  the  duties 
jnnt.-»>4ir  aNo.  A I  a  ealknl  meeting  of  the  Ixiard,  held  on  the 
.Ianu.ir\,  1^  7,  .fu«l^'«*  Sinirall  having  faihsl  to  notify  that  body 
r  UMiilil  ;i4r«-pt,  siK'li  fallurc  was  regarded  as  a  declination,  and 
^..r  L.im.ii  w;iH  transferred  to  that  chair.  The  pnietire  of  uniting 
iiior<«  of  tlir  <lcp.ii  tiniMit  of  arti)  with  the  Junior  law  students  in  a 
ot'  intrrnath'ti.il  and  t'onstittitional  law  was  not  resuuie<l. 
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Professor  Lamar  made  no  changes  in  the  course  of  study.  The  school 
prospered  under  his  management,  but  early  in  1870,  because  of  the 
political  eniban*assments  surrounding  the  institution,  he  resigned  his 
chair.  Th^  Hon.  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  now  of  the  supreme  court,  was 
elected  as  his  successor,  but  declined  the  chair.  Thereupon  Henry 
Crafty  esq.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  elected,  with  Jordan  M.  Phipps, 
esq.,  of  Oxford,  Miss,  (au  A.  B.  of  the  university  and  ex-professor  of 
mathematics),  as  a<^uiict  professor.  Mr.  Craft  did  not  take  charge  of 
the  school  at  any  time,  but  resigned  in  1871.  Judge  Phipps  conducted 
it  alone  during  the  session  of  1870-71.  On  Mr.  Craft^s  resignation 
Thomas  Walton,  esq.,  A.  B.  and  LL.  B.  of  the  university,  was  elected 
professor,  and  the  style  of  the  chair  was  changed  to  that  of  ^<  professor 
of  law,"  simply.  In  June,  1872,  the  trustees  reduced  the  period  for 
attendance  on  the  law  school  as  a  requisite  to  graduation  from  two  years 
to  one. 

The  school  at  this  time  languished.  Patronage  was  small,  and  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1874,  Professor  Walton  resigned  to  accept  a  seat  on 
the  chancery  bench,  the  school  was  suspended. 

After  three  years,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  school  was 
reestablished,  and  Edward  Mayes,  esq.,  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  an  A.  B.  and 
LL.  B.  of  the  university,  was  elected  professor,  and  he  has  occupied 
tbe  chair  ever  since  that  date.  Professor  Mayes  establishe<l  the  follow- 
ing course  of  study :  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Stephen  on  Pleading, 
first  volume  of  Greenleafs  Evidence,  Kent's  Commentaries,  Adams's 
Equity,  Smith  on  Contracts,  Addison  on  Torts  (Harvard  abridgment), 
read  in  the  order  indicated.  As  soon  as  Greenleaf  was  tinishe<l  the 
moot  court  was  begun.  In  June,  1881,  the  two  year  course  was  rees- 
tablished. The  books  used  were  then  as  follows:  For  the  juniors, 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  (omitting  fourth  book),  Stephen  on  Plead- 
ing, first  volume  of  Greenleafs  Evidence,  second  and  third  volumes  of 
Kent's  Commentaries,  Bishop's  Criminal  Law,  Bishoii's  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, Bishop  on  Contracts,  and  Bigelow  on  Torts;  for  the  seniors, 
Adams's  Equity,  Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Bar- 
ton's Suit  in  Equity,  first  volume  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  Desty's 
Feileral  Procedure,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  constitution  of 
MiHsissippi,  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations,  Pierce  on  Railroads, 
May  on  Insurance,  Code  of  Mississippi,  in  the  order  named. 

This  course  of  reading  has  remained  in  force,  except  that  Broom's 
Commenuiries  on  the  Common  Law  have  been  substituted  for  Second 
and  Thinl  Kent,  Contracts  and  Torts  have  been  transferred  to  the 
seniors,  Davis  on  International  Law  substituted  for  First  Kent,Curti8V 
Lectures  for  Desty,  and  Tieileman  on  Real  Property  for  May. 
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retarn  to  the  yt-ar  18M.  Ou  the  I3th  of  July  of  tliis  yrmr  wen 
'rreal  tlie  flrxt  lioiionry  degrees  bestowed  by  tbe  university,  that 
>ctor  of  biWM  on  Dr.  A.  T.  Bledaoe,  on  his  retirement  from  tlie  bo- 
und that  Mf  inii-ttTof  Hiis  on  A<^aDct-Profeflsor  JonlonH.  Phippa, 
!imuins  oft) hiHH  of  1S3I,  the  first  class  of  all  to  gradoate.' 

Ml^lssin-l   <'K^TRAL  RAILEOAI>— DB.  BABNABD  EI.KCTBD. 

thin  year,  uisx,  the  university  granted  (be  right  of  way  tbroagh 
muiiil"  .mil  a  iIi-|hii  Hitf  to  the  MisBiasippi  Central  Itailroad.  Tb« 
itf  iMirtiiiii-  i>f  the  State  now  bigmo  to  be  brought  practically  nearer 


t  ycitr.  iit:itin.  Dr.  Freileriok  A.  P.  Barnard  was  elected  to  AH 
r  I'T  ^i~itoii>>niy  iitiil  civil  t-iigiueeriug,  vacated  by  tbe  resigns 

Ai  T  ">■  IK-*  APPKOPRtATI->  •mo.OOn. 

Mr  l.v.ti  uiv  :i  remarkable  one  in  tbe  hixtory  of  tlie  institatloo. 
ri.il  iiTrjurol  by  a  member  of  tbe  faculty,  Ur.  Uanianl,  in  imr- 
'(  ;i  rciuiliiiioii  adopted  at  the  pre^ioas  sessioD  of  Ibe  board  of 
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teastees,  was,  on  the  14th  of  January,  sabmitted  by  Mr.  Young,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
legislature.    That  memorial  was,  in  part,  as  follows : 

T«  the  honorable  the  $enate  and  houte  of  represeniaiirtt  of  ike  State  of  Mi$9i$9ippi:  *  *  * 
While  such  are  the  indications  of  the  growing  populurity  and  nsefnlness  of  the 
uirersity,  the  undertigoed  are  compelled  farther  to  represent  that,  in  many  rospec'ts, 
the  institation  is  deficient  in  matters  indispensable  toils  complete  efticiency  as  a 
acbool  of  letters  and  Kcience;  and  that  the  resources  of  the  undersigned  are  inade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  these  deficiencies.  The  uumlier  of  officers  of  instruction  is 
•Dtirely  Insufficient  to  insure  to  each  student  the  amount  of  personal  attention  which 
H  U  desirable  that  he  should  receive,  and  this  evil  is  necessarily  f«*lt  more  and  more 
•erionsly  as  the  numbers  swell.  Kot  a  single  department  of  sciemce  Im  provided  with 
■oitable  illustrati  ve  apparatus ;  the  library  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  collection  of  books, 
and  offers  no  aids  at  all  for  the  prosecution  of  such  researches  in  the  different  branches 
•f  knowledge  an  are  necesHary  to  perfect  the  instructors  themselves,  to  promote  their 
■sefnlnass  to  the  university,  and  to  enable  them  to  connect  their  names  honorably 
with  the  intellectual  history  of  the  a;:e;  cabinets  of  natural  hihtory  in  every  brunch 
are  yet  to  be  wholly  created ;  ]e<*tnre  rooms  offering  suitable  fa<*ilities  for  the  experi- 
Dtal  iiluMtration  of  several  branches  of  physical  science  an*  to  be  providcti  or 
Dge«l  at  couKidenible  expense;  and,  besides  all  this,  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  numbtT  of  students  is  impera- 
tively demanded,  and  must  be  coniinenced  at  once,  if  we  would  not  be  compelled  to 
■obmit  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of  <Iaily  turning  applicantn  for  admission  away 
from  onr  d<K>rs.     •     •     * 

The  wants  of  the  university  in  regard  to  scientific  apparatus  are  so  great  as  to 
radace  it  in  this  respe<>t  at  ])reseiit  fnr  below  respectability,  and  seriously  to  hazard, 
mlesa  they  are  promptly  supplied,  the  permanence  of  that  unexaniple<l  i»rosperity 
which  it  has  thus  far  enjoyed.  In  the  state  of  development  to  which  in  onr  day  the 
physical  sciences  have  attained,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  illustrate  tlieir  princi- 
ples with  Cidnrness  or  to  make  intelligible  the  methods  by  which  their  countless 
astonishing  truths  have  been  brought  to  light  without  so  large  a  variety  of  iiistru- 
■lents  and  special  contrivances  as  to  impose  upon  every  institution  for  higher  educa- 
tion a  heavy  outlay.  In  some  branches  of  science  the  necessary  instruments  are 
■earl}*  everyone  of  them  costly,  and  in  others,  where  they  are  separately  less  expen- 
sive, they  are  exeee<lingly  numerous.  *  »  •  There  are  many  colleges  in  the 
•onntry  which,  in  nearly  everyone  of  the  several  departments  of  optics,  acoustics, 
electricity,  magnetism,  pneumatics,  hydrostatics,  and  chemistry  have  expended  more 
Boney  than  the  University  of  Mississippi  has  yet  be4*u  able  t«»  appropriate  to  all  of 
them  together.  The  undersigned  have  endeaA'ored,  to  the  extent  of  their  means,  to 
•apply  the  deficiencies  which  S4'eiued  most  urgently  to  demand  their  attention;  but 
Imrdeneil  as  they  have  been  by  the  necessity  of  building— a  ne<>es8ity  now  force<l 
vpon  them  anew  by  the  very  proMi>erity  of  the  university  itself— and  trammeled  in 
Ikeir  acticm  by  the  entire  inade4|nacy  of  their  resources  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  they  have  been  able  as  yet  to  make  but  little  progress.  In  fact,  they  have  no 
prospect  of  l>eing  able,  unassisted,  to  put  the  university  upon  a  creditable  footing 
la  these  respects  for  many  years. 

What  has  been  said  of  apparatus  is  more  «»r  less  applicable  also  to  a  library.  The 
importance  of  an  extensive  library  t«»  an  institution  of  learning  is  by  many  imper- 
fectly nnderst04Nl.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  to  be  a  surc«'HstuI  teacher,  even 
•f  the  elements  «»f  kn«iwledge,  a  man  must  himself  know  much  besides  those  ele- 
neata;  and  the  light  which  any  iustrurtor  will  be  capable  of  sbe<lding  anmnd  the 
■iaiplest  facts  will  1»e  greater  just  in  pro|M>rtion  as  he  hintself  approaches  the  nias- 
tffj  of  the  entire  subjtTt  to  which  tli<Me  farts  Wlong.  Kvery  teacher,  therefore, 
wko  la  fit  for  his  jMisitiou,  and  who  iUhsh  his  duty,  will  be  himself  a  learner  as  long 
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live«.  And  it  is  th«  tmwt  policy  of  the  •aperriaory  govemmdol  of  any  eol- 
u  spread  before  the  officers  of  intimetion  the  largMt  field  in  lolteni  und  aeltttoc 
1  their  memus  allow.  It  is  mncb  mora  In  referoDce  to  coUogo  faculties  than  !• 
e  Ktndeuts  thiit  couiprehensiTe  libraries  are  desirable.  The  mental  ezpaoaioa 
»  student  advaucca  through  the  training  which  the  oonrte  of  study  Itemiabeay 
'hich  i<i  sufficient,  for  the  moat  part,  to  occupy  him;  but  the  oflleer,  without 
trained  a€c«*M  to  bmiks,  is  in  «langer  of  intellectual  stagnation. 
m  this  topic  it  luay  be  further  obeerTed  that onr  collegea  and  univeraltleaara  tba 
*s  to  whtrh  the  people  look  for  authoritative  opinions  In  all  thoaa  abstmaer 
rs  with  which  the  niaas  of  men  are  unfamiliar.  That  they  may  poaaaaa  tba 
» of  pronoiiiiciuic  such  opinions,  and  thus  answer  the  expectationa  Ibrmad  •! 
it  is  abaoliitely  indispenaable  that  they  ahould  have  the  command  of  thoaa 
is  of  the  w«irld's  progress  In  knowledge  which  are  to  be  found  in  booka,  aa 
whatever  <|ue«tioii  may  lie  presented  for  solution,  they  may  be  able  to  prodi 
thing  valuable  which  has  ever  been  put  forth  relating  to  the  snl^aei- 
ision  of  extensive  and  selected  libraries  thus  gives  dignity  and  eharaetar  ta  • 
ary  of  learning  which  can  not  be  aecnred  without  it,  and  these  advaaf 
t  are  certainly  deitirable  for  every  inatitution  for  higher  edncatlou, 

>  S4I  for  on**  whirh  in  understood  to  represent  the  lesming  of  a  State. 

in.  It  in  nndouliti  dly  true  that  the  reputation  of  eollegea  is  to  a  great  exteai 
dent  upon  the  p*-r<i4>iiul  reputation  for  talenta  and  learning  of  the  profc 
ouduct  tht-ni.  So  •>trikin>cly  is  this  the  case,  that  a  single  name  haaollan 
t)  to  iMiiId  up  i  n  iUMtitution  of  learning  altogether,  and  the  loeaof  a  alDgIa 
is<*  no  lr*4  ir<«|iirntly  pulled  such  an  institution  down.  Now,  most  eertalalj 
in  r.in  :tc4|uire  a  1iil;Ii  reputstion  aa  a  man  of  science  or  letters  wltlHNit 
tuniiy  to  4onr»ult  what  has  been  already  publiahed  in  his  chosen 
•  a  college  without  a  copious  library  can  rarely  count  on  the  great  advantaga 
lifarin};  in  its  ra4  ulty  a  man  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  learned  workL 
Icr  thejM*  cirrunistauces  the  nudersigned,  after  mature  deliberation,  haTalbH 
be  their  duty  to  make  au  ap|»eal  at  once  to  the  Juatlco  and  to  the  liberality  ol 
({iiiliiture  of  the  >tate  in  behalf  of  the  university.  It  in  undoubtedly 
ghest  duties  of  a  ^ovemtuent  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people; 
I  political  institutions,  like  ours,  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberality, 
liity  b<coiiieH  idnitiriMl  with  the  truest  interests  of  the  (*ommon wealth.  To 
thoti);litfuI  nisii.  tlit-refore,  upon  whom  to  any  extent  reats  the  reaponaibiUtj 
iM  tiiix  the  Ir;:i<>lstinti  of  a  State,  the  question,  in  what  manner  it  may  be  prae- 
e  mo^tetltctually  to  difTnse  intelligence  among  the  maasesof  the  people  and  ta 

>  the  Awtemsttc  and  thorough  training  of  all  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  maa4 
it  iiMelf  an  otif  <if  th<*  most  important  that  can  occupy  hia  attention.     •     •     • 

ra«  t  that  the  unprovided  condition  of  the  University  of  M  ississippi,  in  regavd 
'utit^r  app.ir.ttus  in  evrry  department — to  library,  collections  of  minerala 
.  mu<M-iin)<*  of  ii.itiiral  hmt^iry,  and  everything  else  which  is  auxiliary  to 
'SM  of  instruction  !•*  Aiich  mn  to  re<luce  it  to  n  position  abaolutely  mean  by 
f  the  uiii\«r^tttes  of  Alabama,  (ieorffia.  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 
ndersi^ii'«l  !ta\'  a<  tually  had  the  mortitication  in  a  recent  instance  of  losing 
r\  K  es  of  a  iiroi« oHor  •  It  rt,  distinguished  for  hi)(h  reputation  and  eminent  abil- 

\  •  ;i  itti*  r  )i(*  hu'l  t  ikcti  tho  trouble  to  visit  the  university  from  a  distance  of 
iiilrs,  atid  tli.it  otitipU  be4  au«e  the  inade(|uacy  of  the  illustrative  apparatoa  tn 
]>arrtnrn!  \«  .m  •n  h  an  to  convince  him  (to  us«  his  own  words)  that  he  coald 
r  «at.-ty  h:in«^  li  iior  u'l^e  satmfaction  toothers.  Certainly  no  true  Misslssip 
an  ^«'  ro!itriit  t^i.tt  ti.e  institution  of  learning  reco^ni/eil  by  law  aa  the  State 
r*tt,\.  aud  therri..r>  a^  tht*  reprcacntativt*  of  the  ^tate  in  the  h i); heat  depart- 
>f  rd<i>  at.'ti,  f>l)<",;*l  .  oiiTiiiiie  to  In*  so  miserably  provided  in  all  thoae  partlc* 
(111  iwliich  Its  r*  ^j^fi  taWilitN  depends  that  he  dare  not  compare  it  with  aay 
of  ii^  clas-  .!.  th«  country. 
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One  farther  consideration  bearing  upon  this  sabjeot  remains  to  l»e  noticed.  With 
the  nDderaigned  it  is  one  which  has  great  weight.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  unusual 
with  our  fellow-citizens  to  send  their  sons  for  education  to  a  distance  from  home. 
The  oollegee  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  have  educated  great  numbers  of  the 
preeent  generation  of  Mississippi  and  not  a  few  also  of  the  youth  who  are  about  to 
come  upon  the  stage  to  succeed  them ;  but  a  deep  conviction  has  at  last  fastened 
itaelf  upon  the  minds  of  our  citizens  that,  if  we  would  educate  our  sons  in  the  true 
spirit  of  attachment  to  the  institutions  among  which  they  are  born,  we  must  educate 
them  upon  our  own  soil.  It  is  perhaps  in  a  measure  due  to  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of  this  feeling  aiuong  us  that  we  attribute  the  unexampled  success  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  in  commanding  the  attendance  of  the  youth  of  this  and  neighboring 
Siatee;  and  as  the  feeling  is  one  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  die,  we  may  not  only 
with  reason  anticipate  a  continuance  of  this  visible  consequence  of  its  existence, 
bat  we  must  feel  ourselves  bound  to  prox'ide  at  least  as  well  for  those  who  seek 
tkeir  education  with  us  as  they  would  have  been  provided  for  in  those  distant 
sebools  which  their  patriotism  constrains  them  to  relinquish.  It  is  impossible  that 
we  can  reconcile  it  to  our  sense  of  duty  to  require  our  young  men  to  abandon  insti- 
tutions which  offer  the  highest  intellectual  advantages  on  the  ground  that  in  those 
iiistitations  are  nourished  sentiments  uncongenial  with  ours,  and  in  return  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  providing  merely  for  the  correctness  of  their  sentiments,  without 
fMiying  any  ade(|uate  heed  to  their  intellectual  wants.  It  is  impossible  that,  while 
■innlfesting  a  sensitiveness  so  lively  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Southern  hearts, 
we  shoald  be  altogether  forgetful  of  the  clniins  of  Southern  heads.  When,  therefore, 
we  demand  that  Southern  men  shall  have  a  Southern  education,  we  can  not  shake  off 
oar  sense  of  obligation  to  provide  a  worthy  Southern  education  for  Southern  men; 
nnd  when  we  insist  that  our  youth  shall  be  educated  at  home,  we  surely  can  never 
cease  to  blnsh  so  long  as  we  fail  to  provide  for  them  at  home  an  education  in  all 
TCSpeets  as  good  as  they  can  obtain  abroad. 

Upon  the  University  of  Mississippi  a  peculiar  obligation  of  this  kind  seems  at  pres- 
ent to  rest;  because  of  this  institution  it  can  be  said — what  of  no  other  of  its  class 
in  the  Southwest  can  at  this  moment  be  said  with  equal  truth — that  it  is  peculiarly 
n  ]>opalar  favorite.  Just  in  proportion  as  this  fact  is  gratifying— and  it  must  be 
tmly  so  to  every  citizen  of  the  State — ^jnst  in  the  same  proportion  should  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  8tate  to  provide  whatever  is  necessairy  to  secure  to  its  resi»ecta- 
biliiy  and  efficiency  be  esteemed  the  neglect  of  an  obvious  duty. 

The  prayer  therefore  of  your  memorialists  is  that  your  honorable  body  would 
■uiko  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  immediattOy  pressing  necessities  of  the  university 
by  the  present  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  less  than dollars  to  that  object,  etc. 

Tbis  memorial  was  placed  before  the  legislature  by  a  special  message 
of  the  governor  on  the  r»tU  day  of  February,  and  the  legislature 
appointed  an  evening  session,  when  both  houses  met  in  the  repi^esenta* 
lives'  ball  and  heard  an  address  from  Dr.  Barnard  in  its  support. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  act  of  March  (J,  lS."><i,  was  passed.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

AX  ACT  for  the  n-lief  of  ihe  State  I'niversity. 

1.  That  to  enable  th«*  trusU^'H  of  the  ^^tate  rui\  entity  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ln|r<  to  areoniinodute  the  increasinii;  number  of  stiideiitM  in  8aid  institution,  to  Mup> 
ply  deficiencies  in  the  library  and  appanitUM,  and  to  meet  otlier  jireMing  wautH  «)f 
Ibe  inntitutioii,  the  nuni  of  $20,000  be,  and  the  name  is  h«*rt*by,  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  annually,  for  the  period  of  Hve  years,  to  be  paid  on  the 
order  of  the  jire^ideut  of  said  truntees. 

2.  That  the  treaMurer  of  rtaid  board  of  trustees  shall  keep  and  transmit  to  the 
governor  of  this  State,  annually,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  a  particular  aeeoont  of 
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in»y«  rerelveil  by  aattl  bruuil  iliiiliir  ilie  i<ftni«i<>n«  of  UlU  ict,  tlui  ■ 
prisled  bj-  tbrm,  itml  Um  iintimhk  ami  ohjrru  to  whirb  tba  nUJ  unanata  hkv* 
Icvoted;    BDi)  if  fl  shall  bo  niB4li>  Ui  nppaar  to  Uix  utiierni'r  tbat  thr  f 
>  fram  tlie  treaauff  nnilai  Dm  bill  are  lidiiK  miHppmprlati'O  nr  Ukaljr  to  ha 
d,  U  ahall  be  hia  <lnty  to  inntTiint  Iba  aiiilitiir  o(  pnblln  a'-oonnl*  to  wllhbnl-l 
MTant*  on  the  trMaiiry  wliUb  ll  U  uiula  hl«  ilnt;  Ut  launn  ti^  Uil>  Mt,  naUt 
lit  Muning  •«MioD  of  the  li-^lalaturg, 
nxTMl,  Mairb  «,  1856. 

coarse  this  appropriution  or  1100,(100  waa  a  Kt'eat  help  In  the 

THB  PArri-TY  KNI.ABnKri. 

e  first  8t«p  taken  wob  ti>  iii<'r«iiA«  tbc  rorpei  at  iiiHlruclorv.  On  tlie 
of  JuJy,  1H56,  a  commiitceof  tbo  boaril  n>p<)rtr<I  ui  follows: 

rommillep  to  wbum  waa  rafpTriHl  Ibe  aabji-ct  of  thi'  oeOHau-j-  Inrmwi  «f  Um 
•ornBDil  lusirueton  in  tbo  uuivenill'r  make  the  followliit;  report  i 
t  lliry  bnvp  ri,  ami  mil  tha  anbjrct  viUi  i-an.  and  rrf)  U  to  Iw  u  pucttlra  ilMf 
nl  iin  tbrboaiil  t<<  inrnuv  Kiirrdnfailoiial  corpa.     Tbe  olaiHa  ar*  tuu  Ut(*  ta 

to  th«  aaiii«  girofiMMOl  at  tliv  •unut  time.  We  bobl  tbiit  in  utiIfi  tu  aacalo  ■ 
r  Btt^utiou  !••  Ibeir  ittuillM  b.v  111*  •tiulrnta  ll  U "f  primary  ImportBiiFO  t«  b»M 
lU'lrut  to  a  airirt  arcouDtabiHty  fur  tvirh  anil  nvi-ry  it>cIt*llon.  TbU  cmi  iMit 
)(■  miiLunl  a  ilii  i*iun  of  lliu  rlAa»*  In  ibeir  recilolluna. 

'nablr  (br  prufoaHin  U>  dn  lbl>,  niul  htfM  iho  etuOf^ta  t»  a  p«>|>«r  aoooanl*- 
foreTer.r  TwiUtinn.  the  cuiiworeducalAraonKliI  to  Iw  inrreaaed.  It  iafriilbor 
«1  tbat  the  inuat  pTinlrnt  aiiil  *ure  potlej'  tu  adopt  in  -order  lu  rlt«rt  our  ob>rM 
I  reepM-t  i>>  to  Piuploy  aaBJalaiila  at  anoh  low  and  reaanmalile  aulariF*  ••  to  «««■• 
tbe  aerrii'i^  of  oompetsnl  youiiK  iii<>n  In  act  aa  aMiatant  profeaanrB. 

i>u;tnt  to  tliJH  rt'ttoluiion  four  iiUdJtional  tiituni  wertt  atUlfnl — one 
ill  <ireek,  Ijitin,  mutbemalkH,  and  conipttmiinii  am)  lu^ic 
ningeiiieiiUi  were  also  tiiiule  for  adtlitintial  Itulliliuiro,  cliiettjr  for 
ibkervator}'  buildint;,  now  (U>vo(e<1  lo  tb«  ilfpftrtment  of  phjmics 
kHtroiininy.  Also  tor  tlio  iiurdiaM  of  tliu  Mttroov  cabinet  of  miu- 
.  (lien  ill  Wai'liiii{;t(>it  City,  iinil  now,  witli  tbu  lutvr  adtlillotuif  u 
y  YitliitHl  at  ib(^  Diiivi-nity.  Also  for  the  Ituild  collection  of  shfilln, 
ill  NfW  York,  ami  non-  ono  of  the  pnnci]>al  atlractioiiii  of  tlila 
iiti'in.     AImi  for  the  pHrchaau  of  ^U,000  worth  of  adiUtioiial  a|)i>»- 

ami  «7.iNK>  w.iitb  of  atlditional  bookH  for  the  taw  and  colleire 
^it'^.    TlifKo  a|i|ir<>jiriati(>t>fl  by  tli«  tward  wer«  prplimiuary  to  yri 

litHTal  iirraiij:i-itieiit»,  to  be  made  an  tlie  nutidne  of  tbe  flUU,UUO 
111  I'oiiic  ill.  Dr.  Ikiniard,  ili<-  itrtwidant.  (■oiitnicted  with  Alvan 
-,.  i.f  I  iinihriil;;*'.  Ma(i>..  fi>r  ;t  (freiit  n^troiiomical  trb>»coiMt.  Tbia 
iiini-tit  M  n-i  iii-i  <'i>in|ilt-ted  in  June,  1861,  too  lute  to  be  delivered 
!■  iiiiivir-iiy.     Ii.s  aiMTiiirv  is  18J  iDclieti,  aud  even  yet  it  U  the 

ill  «i/i-  ill  Ihf  I'liitcd  States.  It  ia  now  at  tbe  Dearborn  Obeerv*- 
.it  <')iiia;;<).  Ii  <Ti-ate)I  a  nensatioD  in  tbe  first  month  kfter  its 
<]>-ii<iii  li\  th>'  'liM'ovi^ry  made  by  it  of  a  cotiipanion  to  tbe  star 
>.  a  <lix-iiM-iy  rii:i<l<'  by  Mr.  Clark  biinKelf  almost  act-iden tally.'. 

Uinu(ca..i  iLe  Im-.i.!.  [>|>  :llJ-31tl;  Irtler  of  l>r. ItAniBnl  iu  tbr  BKblvw. 
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DB.  BARNARD  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

At  this  meetiug  of  tlie  board,  lOtb  of  July,  1856,  President  Long- 
street  resigned.  The  board  strongly  arged  him  to  withdraw  the  resig- 
nation but  without  avail.  An  effort  was  made  to  elect  his  successor 
bat  failed,  since  the  board  could  not  agree.  At  an  adjourned  meeting, 
however,  held  in  the  following  month,  Prof.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
'LL.  D.,  of  the  faculty,  was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

THE   GOVEBNOR  MADE  PRESIDENT  OF   TRUSTEES. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1^7,  an  act  was  approved  making  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  constitution  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  was  declared  by  the  statute  to  be,  ex  officio,  ita 
president,  and  this  status  has  continued  ever  since. 

THE  CHANCELLORSHIP  CREATED. 

So,  also,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1859,  the  title  of  '<  president  of 
the  university  ^  was  discontinued  by  order  of  the  board  and  that  of 
^* chancellor  of  the  university^  adopted  instead. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  COAST  SURVEY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  November,  1859,  a  letter  was  laid 
before  that  body  by  President  Barnard  from  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Super- 
intendent of  the  American  Coast  Survey.  It  asked  the  cooperation  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  in  an  extended  series  of  observations 
upon  terrestrial  magnetism  and  meteorology,  then  about  to  be  instituted 
under  the  sanction  of  the  British  Admiralty,  the  American  Coast  Sur- 
vey, and  various  scientific  bodies.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by 
estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  cooperation.  The  request  of 
Professor  Bache  was  granted,  and  the  executive  committee  were 
Authorized  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  building  and 
the  purchase  of  the  required  instruments.  The  building  was  erected 
aecordingly,  aud  a  fine  set  of  instruments,  specially  manufactured  in 
Euroiie,  contracted  for,  but  the  plan  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  instruments  were  never  received.* 

THE   APPROPRIATION  EXTENDED — ACT  OF   1860. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1860,  an  act  was  approved  whereby  the 
$20,000  aunual  appropriation  was  exteuded  until  the  6th  of  March,  1862. 

THE   CIVIL   WAR — "UNH^RSITY  ORAYS.^ 

In  1861,  immediately  on  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  young 
Ben  of  the  university  became  greatly  excited,  and  eagerly  pressed  to 
be  received  into  the  army  on  the  first  call  for  volunteers.    Opinion  in 


<  Minutes  of  the  board,  toI.  1,  pp.  439, 442;  letUr  of  Dr.  Barnard.  Archives. 
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iiiversity  was  not  unaniinoas  in  favor  of  seoession.  The  Btftte 
>f  Missittsippi  was  raised  after  the  seceBsioUy  aud  kept  flying  on 
f  the  donnit4)rie8  by  the  students;  bat  on  the  dormitory  opposite 
id  of  loyal  students  kept  the  flag  of  the  United  States  flying  for 
ays.  The  larger  portion  of  the  students,  howeveri  had  as  early  as 
ary  formed  themselves  into  a  military  company  called  ^'The  Uni- 
ty (irays,^  aud  they  now  demanded  of  Governor  Pettas  to  be 
Bred  iuto  the  Confederate  service.  As  none  of  the  young  men  had 
ilted  their  parents  on  this  point,  Chancellor  Barnard,  considering 
action  premature,  wrote  to  the  governor  requesting  him  not  to 
;  their  re<iue8t.  Professor  I^imar  also  advised  in  the  same  way, 
laid  that  Mr.  I)a\i.s,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  disapproved  of 
'oiunteeriug  of  the  younger  class  of  men,  comparing  it  to  the 
ing  of  the  si*ed  corn  of  the  Republic  But  the  governor  disregarded 
*liancellor\s  letter,  aud  a  mustering  oflQcer  came  to  Oxford  to 
:  ''  The  (imyn."  The  chancellor  thereupon  issued  a  circular  letter 
e  parents  of  all  the  students,  stating  what  had  occurred,  and 
Mtiiig  authority  to  demand  the  discharge  of  their  sons  from  the 
iry  servirt*  on  the  ground  that  the  eulistment  was  unauthorized. 
le  majority  of  instances  the  response  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
it8  entirely  approve<l  of  the  action  of  their  sous.  Some  authorized 
iiand  for  i1iK4*liar^e  on  the  ground  that  the  boys  were  too  young  to 
[i8ted  to  ^o  into  ramp  without  older  companions  to  advise  theUt 
leclareil  tbrir  intention  to  withdraw  them  from  **'ihe  Univenilgr 
8"^  only  that  tlH\v  might  enlist  with  local  companies. 
e  rniv4*rsity  tirays,  however,  were  organized.  They  elected  Wil- 
B.  liowrey,  one  of  tlieirown  number,  a  member  of  the  junior  class, 
)  their  captain;  were  incor|M>rated  into  the  celebrated  Eleventh 
sHippi  l{e;;inient,  and  nian^hed  away  to  the  war,  going  immediately 
r;:inia,  an<1  participating  in  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  The  col- 
kvas  coinpIet4>ly  (lis]>ersed.  Such  students  as  had  not  joined  *Uhe 
s**  either  went  h<ime  and  enlisted  in  local  companies  or  went  to 
le^ton  and  lNnH;icola  to  military  service,  i^rofessor  Lamar  left 
:iclnnnii(l,  liavihf:  Ihhmi  commisHione<l  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
•derate  Ann  v. 

IIIK    <  IVIL    WAU— £XEB<*I8ES   SrSPENDED. 

I'  triist4MH  iiHt  ill  . I  line  in  8|KH*ial  sension.     Their  embarrassmenta, 

iM.itioiis,  ami  .litinn  will  here  be  Ijest  told  by  their  oHlcial  re|Kirt, 

tM  ilif  It  ^i^l.itnie  <d*lsi;i-4>L*.    The  following  are  the  mo8t  material 

HIS  <»t    t  la»  !r|M>i  t  : 

"i^'li  ihr  I  r,j  .  rojiy  .f  M i<>«ioAip|»i.  f«»r  caniieM  which  arc  ^eoerally  tiiiOertUiod« 
ii  ii  *  11  j'r»-«vi'lv  ti.  inoie  particularly  explaiuMl,  haii  ht»«ii  iiioui<*Dianly 
»«1.  •!  .  I  ••»  ..ji«r.i!i.»n«.  \v\  it  ban  iifvcr  Im*«d,  thma;*hoiit  the  wh«>lt»  i»eriod  of 
-»jKT.»!i«  .  ar.  fr    in  ih.-  rujox  imnt  «»f  a  pro«»p«rity  inorr  aatitfartory  than  it 

Lrttr-r  of  I»r.  Haroanl,  art?biv««. 
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in  the  moment  in  which,  by  a  spontaDeoiis  impulse  on  the  psirt  of  all  its  youthful 
aimI  pstriotio  inmates  to  rush  to  the  defense  of  an  imperiled  country,  its  halls  were 
■oddenly  left  vacant.  As  early  as  the  month  of  January,  when  the  danger  of  hos- 
tilities was  yet  very  remote,  a  niilitary  company  was  formed  among  the  students  of 
tbe  nniversity,  whose  services  were  tendered  to  the  governor  of  the  State  and 
accepted  by  him.  The  exercises  of  the  university,  however,  still  went  on,  being  in 
no  way  interfered  with  by  the  drill  of  the  company,  which  took  place  out  of  tlaas 
bonrs.  Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  considerable  relaxation  in  the  spirit  of  study 
aotil  the  exciting  events  of  April  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  and 
gave  token  that  the  hour  had  come  in  which  every  citizen  might  Im'  called  on  to 
defend  his  fireside  from  a  wicked  invasion. 

After  this  time  study  in  college  sul>stantially  ceased.  Lectures  and  recitations 
and  all  other  exercises  proceeded,  indeed,  as  nsaal,  but  the  interest  in  them  was 
gone  and  they  ]>assed  as  empty  forms.  One  student  after  another  dropped  away  and 
enrolled  himself  in  some  company  about  to  march  from  his  own  neigh borboo4l.  In 
tbeir  torn  the  company  of  irniversity  Grays  l>ecame  entitled  to  marching  orders,  and 
on  the  1st  of  May  they  actually  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Virginia.  In  the 
Memorable  conllict  of  the  2lHt  of  July,  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  this  company 
bore  a  cons])ica(>ns  ]>art  and  covered  themselves  with  imperishable  glory. 

SimnltaneooRly,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  departure  of  the  University  Grays,  the 
gradnating  class  of  the  university  were  brought  to  their  final  examination,  and,  in 
accordance  with  cnstom,  discharged  until  commencement.  The  time  of  this  exam- 
ination had  been  anticipated  by  Kcvernl  weeks  at  tbe  earnest  desire  of  the  class. 

The  loss  of  these  two  considerable  bodies  of  young  men  reduce<l  the  already 
diminished  nnmberM  to  a  mere  handful,  and  these  within  the  next  few  days  followed 
their  companions.  The  university  was  not,  therefore,  suspended  by  any  act  of  the 
board  or  of  the  faculty,  though  several  neighboring  colleges  were  so  about  the  same 
time ;  bnt  in  the  manner  just  descril»ed  the  dissolution  was  spontaneous.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  1>oard  was  holden  as  usual  in  June  It  was  imitossible  at  that  time  to 
eoujectiire  what  might  l>e  the  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  eusuing  session  in 
September,  bnt  it  was  o1)viouM  that  it  must  be  ctmiparutively  small.  The  payn:ent 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  faculty  being  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  fees,  there  Heemed  to 
be  a  necesnity  of  some  nnluction  in  their  number  should  the  apjtrehended  «liniinution 
in  the  attendance  be  realized. 

The  l>oard,  however,  unwilling  to  take  any  action  which  might  seem  ungracious 
nnlees  driven  to  it  by  the  pressure  of  positive  necessity,  merely  addressed  to  each 
ottcer  of  the  faculty  a  note,  of  which  an  extract  is  given  below,  and  ailjourne^l  to 
meet  at  the  univerHity  in  OctolM'r  following.  The  extract  is  in  thene  wordn:  ''That 
while  it  is  the  dfsire  of  the  board  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  university,  if 
practicable,  in  accordance  with  the  jireMent  plan  of  organization,  yet  inasmuch  as 
tbeir  ability  to  do  ho  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  patnmage  that  may  be  extended 
to  the  iuHtitutiou,  as  well  as  upon  the  continued  payment  by  the  Stateof  the  Ktaud- 
ing  appropriations  in  favor  of  th<*  uni  vereity ,  and  inasmuch  as  thept*nding  war,  uuIchs 
iteball  speeilily  be  t«*nninate4l,  may  have  tin*  effi'ct  of  ao  curtailing  the  patronage 
nod  rifSOurccvH  of  the  university  as  to  n^ndcr  it  ihiiK>ssibIeto  continue  its  functions  at 
all,  or  without  considerably  reducing  the  prestMit  seale  of  operations,  therefore  the 
boanl  can  not  engage  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  any  professor  l>eyond 
tlio  date  of  thfir  next  meeting  in  Octotn^r,  18*>1,  if  at  that  time  it  shall  be  deemed 
aspMlient  to  modify  the  existini;  plan  of  instructitm  by  rt^lucing  the  number  of  pro- 
taaors,  or  wholly  to  sui«|N»n(l  the  exercises  of  the  university,  and  in  the  meantime 
any  prf>feHsor  shall  be  at  lil»ert y  to  seek  other  employment  if  he  shall  think  proper 
to  do  so." 

Advertisement  was  immediately  made  in  papem  in  different  ]M>ints  of  the  .^tate  of 
tbo  Intention  of  the  trustees  to  resume  operations  at  the  university  as  usual  in  Sep- 
Itmber.     Kditorial  notices  were  insiTted  in  many  pai»ers  to  the  same  effect.     And 
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'  therv  «->;•  pnbli-l..'l  lii  tlw-  Ulwiwipplsn,  *aA  •iil«H|ii«ntlr  copied  inlo  a 
inmlicT  of  jourDsU,  ru  wtilrvM  l«  tbe  i-mpU  af  MinMiuppi  by  iv  coDOHitla*  at 
ml  exprvMivaof  iliriii-aavlcUoaof  Iba  Impmtanc*  of  fctcplnjt  tba  uiivaavll; 
nd  tlirir  iianHMi'  lo.l..  •■.  If  lb*  attxiHlancvJitaUltnL     NutflllHtMHllnil  tlxM 

•  ripnlifnti,  tbe-Ami  (oiiMuraa  roiiprrublc  aiitnlMr  ef  •tu>l'«toMi  Umi»r 
iMil  by  law  for  tbr  rommmfMnrul  of  Ihr  irMioli  roaiplaUlf  fiiiM,  aMi  Mil; 
utienta  ptaaented  ili'tiwlin,  luir  waa  the  namlH-r  at  ill  tnmnMCd  «ftar  tba 
>f  two  «ntira  waaha.  It  <■>■  mdrr  tbrae  cirrnmitaiifTa  Ibat  tha  hoBTri  raafr 
■1.  Tbej  bad  bar^ll;  <'ua\rua>l  bnfim  lli«  n>lgDa1t<>iia  nf  imal  of  Iba  famlt]r 
landed  in,  iDclodiiii;  ilimr  iifl'r.  1'.  A.  t*.  tlarnanl,  rhanrpllorof  Ibr  nnivmilr 
ofi-Mor  of  phyairn  rii , ;  Witllam  t'.  9la*nu  anilJaoiEa  F.  TnsltiT.  prtitt-mrm 
'rmiDPntal  aciriiri.    .id<[   law;  L  Q.  C.  L'Biar.  girofrawir  iif  Bibira  aad   lata- 

•  ;  AlSKaniler  J.  <Jiii  [><  Ijr.  pnttmmarof  L^linaiid  nioilrni  l>ii|piai;«a.  aad  BortMl 
riaon,  aaaiatant  pi  ..(.-^yt  in  pbyaiea. 

niealiQg  oT  thr  U^.tlaiara  held  aabaeiiMeatlr  to  Iha  aiiaual  naatlac  Af  Iba 
inJaD*.  arpwiliiti'  I  I.ikI  bna  paaaedraennunnMUii|t*Uu)baanl  tueaaaldar  tfca 
•■ncj  of  intrHliK'ii,^  tiiiD  tba  QBlTrniitjr  tka  tnililar;  ajaian  o/  laatf«a4taa 
aciplior.  Tbia  re>.>liitliii)  wuntoc  np  tar  Donaidrralioni  at  tbb  Uve,  Um  afw- 
.a  prartiral  ana|>eu*i»<i  of  tba  fuiPtiaoa  at  tbo  nnlronritj  a>  aa  odneaUnna] 
ition,  hiiwvvcr  tuiii  b  ixi  aratf  ot^r  aaoaant  In  ba  t«ctattnl,  apj^aarad  !• 
Ii  an  Offaaioi)  ppoiilurljr  lavurabla  W  llw  lDtMdn«lliMi.  if  tboofbt  aiparilMIt, 

l>roiKwrd  <:bnn;:f'.  Ai»)  tba  raatcnalioB  af  aa  Wfa  a  Diiml'r  at  Iba  hralty 
ly  rpli>'vp<1  ibp  Iw.tnl  of  wbat  mlchl  ba*»  ntbarwian  Lmd  an  nailiarTaM  >■■!  In 
If  cliuDk-ol'uold  t-  u-lnallr  InmriaoaJ.  Tbajr  ae«wrd)Ditl<  arci-pl**  all  lh« 
BiioDa  [>iTprFj,  aiKi  it,  tlio  aama  raaeluilMi  <UrI«(«>l  lUa  rrmalnlas  cbain  vf 

anil  lualbpoialirii  u nl  »(  Knfllab  lllraltim  vacant. 

rhair  ••(  chemi>tr>,  ii  ■naj'  b«ra  ba  prajwrlf  oIhtt-iihI,  na*  aInMd.i  Taaaat. 
>amer  ri-|NTtB  tbe  lioiitd  Lata  laid  Xftmn  Uio  lrf;l>lBiiira  Ibo  <i*«a  b;  whirfc 
iiivfl  1>*D  Kuidnl  II,  a>lm<nlaiarlB|[  Ut«  affaln  uf  Ibo  Bniowndly.    Tbtir  atni 
vn  tu  erprl  it  inlo  m  hIii rational  laatttalina  •>(  lb"  blsbM  riaaa,  aail  a>i*M»e- 

-tep  liv  itrp,  to  raiai'  II  rtinn  lti<  leivl  sf  a  niir*  collc^g*  to  Iba  dlgaltj  cf  » 
'ally  in  tlie  )'n>p*r  jocvptatiim  of  tbal  tsnv.  Tba  ralfitlnwot  of  tbia  ilaaiga 
B>1  iLe  cnation  of  pT»[aarivnal  aobutla  uf  la*  aad  mnllrtai',  ofapnrUl  achoola 
iirp,  u  iirrivil  ■'M;:iiii-prln|.  a|[ritiDlt«nJ  and  analjrllral  cbMniatiy,  lb«u«vtkal 
rartiri!  aalri'iiuoin  ,  mil  olbif  mlijFrta  aimlturtf   imimrtznt.  anil   itan   in  Ibo 

[•l>h.i,  pliil->li)h'>    •iii'l  biitory,  incb  aa  are  to  ba  funQd  in  Karopoaa  Inatttatloaa 

iJiiia  irnul.'.      It  La..  liDwevrr.  bwD  tbeir  view  that   tbe  taak  of  tba  1 ■! 

tii-n  w'liiM  Ik-  hiiiii^!  to  ilie  eeUblUbment  of  ibr  profeaaional  aehoato  mt 
III  u-ifDip:  anil  iliaT  iti  ibaae  viawa  tbrj  havi-  liern  conatautlj  In  batMaay 
hr  IpKt'l'turi-  .rilip  Matp  baa  baen  evlnead  b]r  the  Tact  that  the  acbool  af  la«, 
>  1.  i1<iiin<liiiii:.  <-  l)i'  iliml  cnatioD  of  tl»>  Irgialatnra  itaelf,  and  tbal  pt«^ 
>•  li'M'  r.]-iteilh  -»n  iiilradiiMd  iutoanpor  oilier  of  tbe  booaea  for  aaW» 
;  iiTii   iif  ultii-c  ■•(  t1i>'  •rhnola  of  vteDre  ahuve  niuneil;  propoeitinna  wblah  haia 

ti>  ix-  j>ri-xa.'il  itti.li  II  liei'Biue  uailentood  that  the  eraeiioD  iif  thoaaaebaali 
iM.ii.  ih>  priik-ratitni'-  whi-h  the  Iwaid  bad  pTearribeil  to  IberoBelveiL  TUa 
iniii <il>:  N 't   oi  I'urar   l-e  i  a  tried  out  uiilil  Ibi-  inatiiation,  Id  iUorlxiaa) 

.1-  1  ■' ),..!:  .,1  lb'  iiliFTal  aria,  bad  breu  au  fur  |>erfert«l  aa  lo  rntitla  tba 
.,!>    ti.  r^iik     *    .  •^'■Ilrite  aoiuuft  tbe   rirat   in  tlip  country.     1  d  order  tbat  U 

iii>tl>  hiii'l  ila<  laiik  ii  ws-  iuili-prnaalilr  thai  it  ahoiilil  poaaeea  attraeUoaa 
nam-  jtiT  L II'. «!.. !.:■>», nil  tu  tboae  nbirb  beloni:  to  Ibe laadiiiK  InatitaUaoa 
.  ;.>••  r'.wHljrrr  -II'  ti.  ii  i>  brtievni.  baVF  bren  prii%iile>l  for  il  by  meaaUM 
I- Ii    .1   'Ir'ailnl    (lalriiirui    «a»  ma-le  to  tbe  legiaUtniv  in    lh«  report  of  tb* 

<-i  V'.'rmlT.  l-'i'  li.t  rvferr-nin  to  ibat  report  it  will  Ih-  tr«u  that  tfca 
(ill  .iitiu,:.-'!.  i-l  a>  .ipcraliona  in  IMIM  witbnul  apparatiia.  without  a  libralr, 
Il  '  "llrcti-Dt  or  nuii'raK,  ur  foaalU,  or  abella:  iu  aUori.  witb  ouljr  tba  b<ilU< 
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ings  neooasary  for  tho  nccoiuiiiodation  of  its  officern  and  students.  For  five  yean 
the  only  experimental  illustrations  given  in  chemistry  nnd  natural  philosophy  weru 
ftiniislied  by  means  of  apparatus  and  instmments  which  were  the  private  prop- 
erty of  one  of  the  professors,  and  which  wen)  removed  by  him  on  his  resignation. 
Thepemianeiit  income  of  thin  university  provided  by  law  did  not  allow  the  great 
deficiencies  In  its  means  of  usefulness  to  be  filleil  up  from  that  source,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  response  to  an  urgent  representation  of  the  case  to  the  legislature  by  the 
board  in  tho  winter  of  1K55-.'G,  a  special  annaal  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
porpoee  by  law,  which  expired  by  its  own  limitation  in  1860.  In  the  report  already 
referred  to  the  mode  of  application  of  the  funds  thus  granted  wos  folly  set  forth, 
and  an  extension  of  tho  law  was  asketl  for  in  order  to  complete  the  provisions  for 
the  oliservatory  and  to  proceecl  with  the  enlargemeut  of  the  library,  a  matter  now 
esteemed  of  immediate  and  prominent  importance.  The  extension  was  granteil  and 
an  order  was  thereui>on  promptly  given  for  tho  construction  of  a  telescope,  which 
ehoald  place  the  observatory  of  the  University  of  MisMissippi  on  a  level  with  those 
of  Cambridge,  or  Ann  Arbor,  or  any  other  in  the  country  in  instrumental  resources. 
The  introduction  of  astronomical  observations  has  been  regarded  by  tho  board  as 
Important,  not  only  because  of  its  opening  to  the  youth  of  Mississipjii  of  a  school  in 
practical  astronomy,  but  because  it  associates  the  institution  itself  with  all  that 
elaaa  of  institutions  throaghout  the  world  which  aro  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
original  scientific  renearch,  and  thus  affects  advantageously  our  re]mtation  as  a  peo- 
ple. Considerations  of  this  kind  induce<l  the  board,  in  like  manner,  to  accept  the 
invitation  extended  to  the  university  in  communications  from  distinguished  men  of 
•cience,  appended  to  their  report  of  1859,  already  several  times  referred  to,  to  become 
associated  in  a  systematic  observation  of  the  variations  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  in 
which  the  public  authorities  and  the  scientitic  associations  of  the  principal  civilized 
powers  ate  engaged,  and  oonceming  which  more  particular  information  may  be 
found  in  a'communication  ftt>m  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  appended  to  the 
same  document.  In  order  to  realize  this  project  but  a  moderate  expenditure  was 
necessary,  and  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  commencing  the  magnetic 
observations  about  the  close  of  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  when  the  olistruc- 
tion  of  communication  ma<le  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  instruments,  although  they 
were  completed  and  ready  for  delivery. 

A  similar  disappointment  has  been  experienced  in  regard  to  the  large  telescope  of 
the  obser\'atory.  Though  notice  was  received  Just  before  communication  with 
the  outer  world  by  letter  entirely  cease<l  that  the  object  glass  of  the  instrument  (in 
Ibe  construction  of  which  tho  main  difUculty  lies)  would  be  ready  in  August  or 
September  for  a  scrutinizing  test  examination,  and  though,  therefore,  with  the 
enaning  spring  there  was  every  reanon  to  anticipate  the  commencement  of  a  sys- 
lematic  series  of  astronomical  observations  at  the  university,  yet  the  interruption 
oecaaicmed  by  the  war  has  indefinitely  deferred  this  gratifying  prospect  also.  It 
may  be  pn>per  here  to  remark  that  though  these  instruments,  magnetic  and  astro- 
nomical, have  thus  been  prevente<l  from  r«'aching  tho  university,  there  has,  never- 
theleas,  l>een  no  lo»«s  sustained  except  the  important  one  of  time  on  this  account,  no 
Moneys  having  been  advance!  to  the  constructors  of  the  instruments  in  anticipation 
•f  their  completion.  While  the  diAappointments  just  describe<l  have  been  suffered 
In  reference  to  the  realization  of  projects  of  imprcivement  in  progress,  the  board 
have  also  to  regret  that  the  state  of  the  times  forbids  and  niaken  impracticable  the 
preeeut  fulfillment  of  any  part  of  that  enlarged  programme  of  operations  which 
ambraced  the  establishment  at  the  university  of  schools  of  higher  education  in 
spacial  departments  of  science.  Had  peace  continueil  to  bless  the  land  the  present 
time  is  that  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  for  setting  on  foot  at  least  the 
eehools  of  civil  engineering  and  agricultural  chemistry,  of  which  the  practical 
Importance  is  bo  generally  acknowledged,  and  of  whieh  the  South  has  so  esjiecial 
These  and  all  other  projects  involving  expenditure  must,  however,  be  for  the 
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■■■■pviiiied,  and  of  ibii  n*ceailtr  tb«  dbmiIbiod*  oom-ictloD  i>f  Ihr  luiard  ia 
'I  ill  the  rollowiaj;  rraolatloD,  ftdoptod  m%  tbelr  iii«etifag  iii  Orloher  loai : 
Irf4.  Th^t  niitil  fiinbrrordendttlM  tMMarer  of  Um  baanl  lui  taalritirUil  out 

from  Itie  treaonrf  of  the  Btkt*  attj  more  moBej*  than  i>  aiTuBll.v  rnialrad  to 
haDefMaarr  e\|wniiMof  Ibfl  nnlrcnltj,  and  to  meat  amli  linbllltln  a*  (ba 

harp  alrnatl;  inoDTTed." 

,  bowpTer,  rvrDguiiitig  tb«  tiecaMltj  knd  tba  datycif  ^lottponlniE  furlbM- 

•  of  iiDiin>vpiii«tit  ennnactad  with  tba  daTalopownt  nf  ilia  uni •-•thIIt  lb  ■ 
torr  fki-uralilo  i<i  tbat  blfb  mltnra  wbiab  can  only  ilirtf"  with  jwaon,  U>* 
UI1  rhi-riah  the  DDiloubting  Mwfldaaaa  tbat  an  inatitnliou  Klnrli,  favflrad 
ii)i|:btpDH]  iKilicv.  baa  alraad;  mad*  ao  targv  adraiiM  m  rrjiiitaUaa  aad 
•a,  win  yviriiinil  tlieirnoat  aanipiliiaaxpaetatloDaiii.l  l>H-»nie.  wbal  UMf 
dsaroml  lo  pave  tlic  way  for  awklog  It,  a  antTenlty  li>  fa.l  a»  •wkU  am  l« 

l-R'>l><MRD  MIUTAIY  BYnVH. 

taking  limn  nf  the  iirceaaltT  of  deftnlDf  pUna  of  improvemeat  until  tha 
if  |>pa'-r.  it  may  1h'  proper  to  make  an  esoeptlon  In  favor  of  tba  propoaltto* 
lan  fome  nilli  Irici'latiTe  aanetloii  bafoia  the  board,  of  Inlrodnelng  into  tha 
ly  Die  mllttary  f>y«t*'iu  of  adncation.  A*  early  aa  tbe  annnal  meeting  of  tba 
I  June,  aotl  Wfon-  Ilii-  i>aaaB-;e  oCtbe  rcaolntlon  of  (he  legialatare  referred  to, 
jprl  li:iil  Ihtd  hroiiulji  np  for  uotieo,  tbongh  not  for  act  ion.  It  waa  eataemad 
e  ••II  wliK'li  ii  woiilil  nut  be  lafe  nr  wlae  to  >ot  without  more  fbll  infonnalioa 

•  |HiMnai-d  liy  any  mriiibcr  of  tba  board.  At  the  meeting  in  Octobar  ear- 
iimi-iita  wrrc  pn-M-iiinl  by  tbe  chancellor,  obtained  from  an  InitltntlMi  ia  • 
rinc  >ial4>  in  wliii  ti  tlir  military  lyatem  baa  been  adopts),  and  certain  atata- 
ere  iubjIp  liy  bun  pxplatiatory  offeataree  of  the  *y*t«ui  aa  he  had  obaervad 
ring  a  prnumal  viait  i<i  tbat  Inatltnllcm;  but  there  atill  r«uialDedadeffe*«f 
irnnw  In  regard  t»  (Iif  apeeifio  modlAcaltona  which  wonld  ha*e  M  ba  vada 
'  !••  Ititiwliir.-  the  )>Un  hrre.  aad  eepocially  in  n-gard  to  tbe  anMMUit  of 

wbirb  tbp  tip-e-aary  rhangre  would  Involve,  whicli  Induced  tbe  board  t» 
tbr  •'bani'i-Uiir  t>i  •  omplete  tbr  taak  he  bad  commpuccd,  and  to  report  to  th«a 
t  thvir  iif  vi  iiiertint;,  Tbia  reqiMMt  baa  bean  ciimplied  with,  and  tbe  i«|MTt 
I  nailer  il  in  liTrwitli  cuuiuin  nice  ted  to  the  legialatnre.  Tba  moat  important 
*iili*.  ■•>  fur  ;■■•  ibry  affect  the  iineation  iiiimediatoly  under  ninaideratlvo, 

'  ni.tiimtiiii  III  ■  vp'iiv  Bl  which  tb<-  pnipoaeil  change  would  l>e  elTeetad  la 

'  di^rMiii>^rif>  r-'i|>iit-    ^i  modilirallon,  which.  (Ii>ni)[h  not  greatly  expeaaira^ 
•n.Wt  ll.riti  i<iii<-ii.itil;il>le  f'^raFveral  moiitba. 
ir  la  (-t  ih.'  MX  line  lit  B  apriixiB  dilHcully  In  tbe  way  of  aprnring  a  oomjielent 

|ti..ii.,i,  l,,^. living  -.iiilay  th>-  lioani  ronld  not  at  this  time  think  t>f  toklnf 
I'll  <t  tllioiit  lii'M'i'  liiina  fri'ui  the  legialatnre.     Hence,  nllbongb  they  aredia* 

(•  c  iril  I  lie  ]iro[>''-ii.(iii  with  fiivor  and  allhongb  the  opiaiona  of  tbe  report, 
-■ii-i<l<  ni, ;  III--  1  >!!.;  ■  \)>i'ri^-iii-<-  of  the  i-banrellor  an  an  eilaratiir  of  yontb, 

:..!  t..  !.  j)i  ,.-.f.-  1  .r.'Bl»f>v.>ral.k,  liiry  frel  l>oiind  t..  limit  Ibrmaclvea 
1.1  ^'>  -  ■  r  ..iiiijii^vLi  .;i.>ii  I.,  tho  iPKialatiirp  ••r  tbp  infiirniBliuii  which  baa  been 
.1-  I'. .-Ill  ..  .Iti..  .  tti-' -li-iki.iM  Hiib  ibabiKbrr  auihuHty.  "  *  ■ 
1,-1  ..  r  ■.  11^  -  -i-t-ri-n.ii  ,.(  tb"-  Ft.-rciare  of  t\ir  iiniveriily  proper  there  U 
I-.!  I  ij>  il  ..;"i>i  i!..-  |.:<'iiiia«>  a  bi;;b  iii'lioid.  which  haa  Ix-rn  plai-i-d  nndrr  tba 
.■  >l>>ui-  A  ,1  ..■  I  T..  I..-  aod  II,  N.  llamaaD,  ibe  furm'-r  ri-cpiitty  pnifreauraf 
■•l  ni—l<Tii  I  iti:;ii  •_--  •.  a:iil  the  lallpr  ren-Dlly  B»»iiilant  pmfceiMiT  nf  phyelca. 
I'.i;.-,.!,  !i.--  .  -.  i.-rii  iiiirii*l<-d  wilb  the  carr  and  prei>rrt  atinn  uf  tba 
t.  i-r.-t-rl  I'.    -   I.-'-:  •■•iiitiiandii  an  attPUilaiKeofiipwanl  ufltOacholai^ 
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The  legislature  took  no  action  on  the  memorial.  The  pressing  and 
fervid  issnes  of  the  hour  probably  diverted  the  attention  of  all  con- 
cerned from  the  immediate  prosecatiou  of  a  scheme  promising  so  little 
of  present  result,  and  when  the  niiiversity  reorganized  later  all  were 
heartily  tired  of  things  military.  The  matter  was  dropped,  sub  silentio 
and  finally. 

THE  LEGISLATURE  RESUMES  THE  ELECTION  OF  TRUSTEES. 

That  legislature,  however,  took  one  important  step  in  connection 
with  the  university.  From  its  establishment  until  now  the  board  of 
trustees  had  themselves  elected  new  members  to  fill  such  vacancies  as 
occurred,  but  by  the  act  of  December  19, 1861,  this  power  was  resumed 
by  the  legislature  and  the  number  fixed  nt  thirteen,  the  governor 
being  one.* 

This  enactment  substantially  closes  the  antebellum  history  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi. 

THE   CIVIL   WAR — THE   GEOLOGICAL   COLLECTIONS. 

To  the  war  legislature,  which  met  at  Columbus  in  November,  1863, 
Dr.  Hilgard,  the  State  geologist,  in  his  report  says: 

During  a  portion  of  the  winter  of  1861-62  the  chemical  labors  (analyaes  of  soils, 
ete.)  were  snspendeil,  in  order  to  complete  the  arrangement,  labeling,  and  cataloguing 
of  the  collection,  now  consisting  of  about  3,000  specimens,  among  which  are  aboift 
400  soils  and  marls,  representing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  outside  of 
the  Mississippi  bottom,  not  yet  explored.  To  tbo  respectable  aspect  of  the  collec- 
tions  so  arranged,  their  preser nation  during  the  subsequent  Federal  occupation  is 
ehicfly  owing.  *  *  *  At  the  retreat  of  the  [Confederate]  army  from  Abbeville'' 
[in  1862]  I  remaine<l  at  Oxford  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  the  collections,  which  were  in  a  dormitory  building  apart  from  the  university 
eollections.  I  obtained  ftt>m  the  Federal  provost- marshal  an  order  protecting  the 
eoUectlons,  laboratory,  etc.,  but  it  was  only  by  unceasing  personal  vigilance  that  I 
oonld  prevent  serious  ii^ury  to  both.  After  the  occupation  of  the  university  bnild- 
ingt  as  a  Federal  hospital  the  collections  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to  make  room 
Tor  the  sick.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  so  far  interesting  the  post  surgeon  in  their 
preaerration  that  a  detail  of  carpenterM  were  furnished  roe,  by  whose  assistance  I 
•fleeted  the  removal  to  the  observatory  building,  to  which  the  shelves  also  had  been 
removed.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  but  very  little  damage  has  been  sustained,  although, 
but  for  my  presenoe,  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  would  have  been  lost.  They 
DOW  fully  rearranged,  and  I  have  packed  away  ready  for  transmission  the  dupli- 
deeigned  for  the  State  collection  at  Jackson. 


THE  CIVIL.  WAR — CUSTODY  OF  PROPERTY — GOVERNOR  CLARK'S 

MKSSAQB. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  18(k3,  the  joint  standing  committee  on  the 
university  reported  as  follows: 

Bince  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  the  buildings,  furniture,  and  timl>er 
belonging  to  the  university  have  been  injured  and  destroyed,  more  or  less,  by  our 
eamfied  there  and  thereabouts  at  various  times.     How  to  prevent  further 


>  Laws  of  1861-62.  'A  riUage  10  miles  north  of  the  university. 
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ra  In  a  ilininitl  iidmUoii,  bnt  mm  whif  h  aaght  to  Iif  ■nirmi  If  iwm«IM«.  Tfa* 
;■.  fnrnitiire.  apparstna,  etc.,  coata  v«rj  Urgerani  i>ritiaiioir,  nut]  all  wlU  fa* 
igaiD  at  ttif  (-l-H«  lit  tlM  war  wbsn  tlw  InatlUtUon  i>  [•«iiiii<nl.  Thn  ••««- 
Iholioanl  uf  truat«M,  Hon.  Jtaam  M.  Howry,  faa*i>iiiriiiii(*il  n  tk|>oti  loauil 
te«.  abowiDx  <be  cundUion  of  the  nnlvwalt;,  ot-iv  Tli'-  rommltUo  faavo 
«l  ID*  to  rirpori  ilic  HrrompMiyliiK  i>r«amble  and  r>'w>liiTioii  lUitl  I'sromnivd 
•aaice.  belicTlng  lliat  very  liltia  In  •ddithm  can  ba  .liiDr  In  ttiv  imnitMw. 

;  repurt  was  cloRely  folloved  by  this  speclitl  ititwuiKe  rroai  tb* 

BFtrallf  call  your  attention  to  Iba  rondiUon  of  tlw  liilTrraltr  nf  M(MtMlp|il. 
■flalo  eiarclara  havv  been  aDapeDdad;  the  iMMtdo'  trmiece  Lava  ai>t  Immi 
cl  aiore  the  |>aMBgp  iif  the  act  entitled  "An  act  |.>  uiiipikI  tlir  ta«a  la  rila- 
:h<-  Slate  t'nivrraity.~  approved  Deo«Bber  19,  I86t  ^iu'1  iii  the  pmvul  atate 
"imtty  a  iiuoniiii  ran  not  be  ooDTonlontlj  aaaeubN  il.  Tlir  i  Uwifii-alloa  nt 
tm,  ■■  m|iiirp<l  liy  that  act,  baa  not  been  made,  nml  •mi  rml  nnir  Iw  mmU 
■K  to  it*  Irrni*.  in  the  meanUiBe  thpro  ia  no  ex*  hIivp  cniiimittrw  or  Mbo* 
<ih<>  haa  Ie|;a1  ■har^'e  of  tbe  property  and  the  t  ilmirta.  labnrstiitT,  aud 
>.  BDil  Ibe  aattuDouiical  and  philoeophical  apparatii-.  :ll  nf  wbirb  atv  at  Iba 
Iiiatilp  Hiiil  ■..>llv  rhamcter.  are  liable  to  deatrocti.  i,       TL- .  .nn  ihs  af  iIm> 

It  uf  tb"  iKianl  )•<>  uutborii«l  to  appoint  from  tbe  trtutee*,an  ex«enti*aMfli> 
o  iDaiia.'i'  thr  BtTairii  uftbe  uolTenity  and  provide  for  the  preaervatioa  of  Hi 
I.   VI    ihat    tbe  uiiiiil>er  at   trualaea  neoeaaary  to  conatllDtv  a  qnomH  W 
tu  Ihrpf.  Mj  tlidt  ;■  lufctiiig  may  lie  bail, 
it  -r  l>cieiiil»T  t^*.  l-i'>l.  Khoold  bo  awended  ao  aa  to  contlnoe  the  wlMb 

■  nrtirr,  (ir  n  ii'n  buanl  nbonld  be  rlocted. 

the  ailj<iiiriiiiif-iil  •■I'lhr  laat  leitialatnre  a  varanoy  baa  bern  creatad  htlte 
r  ttiiat>-M  ><%  ih-  .1  .nhnfthetlon.  Coteaworth  Pinckuey  Sniitli.Mi  longasd 
rahlt  ■'••iiiKH  t'll  K  itli  that  Inatilnliiin.  Sad  an  bnve  bei-n  the  iuniada  whlck 
an  maile  ii[><iii  niir  Matr  ill  tbe  laxl  twelTe  uiiiDtha,  the  (leuiiiv  of  none  ofbOT 
.  r.i.i>r.l   .  »i.l,  I  ..r  iNOr.-  hrartfelt  Burrow.      Bum  npoii  th.-  wil  of  MfariMtppl, 

bi*:>rt  aii<l  "I'll  !'•  brr  inirmi.and  waichiuK  uith  Joaluiia  carr  over  bar 
lii'L-v  Sumli  -|>pi.i  -.1  luuiiand  iBborlotialire  in  brrarrvUe.  In  thu  fomn.  In 
ill-  ■  li.itiiWt,  mill  n|i'<ii  (br  lioiirb  be  labored  with  a  iral  thnt  know  no  waul- 
.<!  uiih  ^1  |>iiiiii    Ml  jiairiolinu  and  a  lofliueM  of  jinrpoar  that  baa  had  Aw 

>.     Ill  px'iy  |>'".t Ill'  iircopleil.  bin  great  talenta,  hi*  profonoil  emdltlaa, 

n-ix- l*-:::ii  nils >fiit».  aud  the  un<)aealtoned  pntity  of  hiarfaancter,  abad 

t:  lii~l<  r  ii|MMi  ih-  :iiMijr>r.f  bii  native  Sute,  and  when  il-alh  railed  bim  bene* 

iioti.'   Iirl I    ^iiu    nhoao   iianeo   will    lire  lonicer  or   be  more  grate Mlj 

ClIARIJ-.a  I'l^XK. 

Ill  I  111'  J>tii-iiilH'r  '.1.  IMhl.  wftH  ]HiMwd  ill  coitforiiiity  witb  thegOT- 
>iit:>!i— iiiiii-.  till'  (niHtet-H  ill  office   being  cuiitiiiiit^  until  lb« 

liiit-nl  .-r  tlii-ir  -ii.'i'fusor.s. 

.-  ;-.  litili-  •'U-  ot  iiilfri'nt  |i>  ivlale  t>r  war  liintory.  The  Federal 
f  riiTift-it*'i:it<'  iiriiiit-M  in  (urn  UHetl  tbe  f<>lle;:e  |irii|>4-rty  in  )«rt 
>|iitii1>-.  :iijil  I  lit-  [ii:tt'ijfti('  nlmervHtnt}'  ;;oeii  by  tht>  uiiiiie  (if  "tbe 
1XL-I-"  I"  ilii-  il.iy.     r'lirtuiiiili'l.v.  uo  |>eriuaueiit  injury  vasdoiMi, 

KKolI.iAKlZAIiriS   UF   1S05. 

tlif  i'<->«;inii]i  'it  1iiii>tilili<^.  the  lion.  William  U  Sbtrkey  wM 
till  pruM-ioii-tl  ^■■^^'''■'•■r  of  tlie  8tute.     He  was  I  ben  a  member 
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of  the  board  of  trastees,  and  bad  been  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
institution  in  1844.  Natarally  he  was  anxious  to  see  the  institution 
ii;;ain  at  work. 

Therefore,  on  July  1,  1865,  he  issued  a  proclamation  convening  the 
board.  That  body,  according  to  the  call,  met  at  Oxford,  on  the  Slst  of 
Juiy.  At  this  meeting  mejisures  were  taken  to  reopen  the  college  on 
the  first  Monday  of  the  following  October.  Prof.  John  N.  Waddel  was 
elected  chancellor  and  requested  to  teach,  ad  interim,  the  English 
classes,  in  addition  to  his  regular  assignment  of  ethics  and  metaphysics. 
Gen.  Alex.  P.  Stewart  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  physics,  astronomy, 
and  civil  engineering;  Dr.  John  J.  Wheat  to  that  of  Greek  and  ancient 
literature;  Prof.  Alex.  J.  Quinche  to  that  of  Latin  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  Prof.  Claudius  W.  Sears  to  that  of  mathematics.  The 
tuition  fee  was  fixed  at  $50  per  annum.' 

The  university  opened  on  the  day  api)ointed,  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  1865.  Notwithstanding  the  devastating  effects  of  the  war 
just  concluded,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  students."  The  total 
enrollment  of  the  year  was  193,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  composed 
of  youths  and  young  men  who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 

On  the  23d  of  October  the  board  met  again,  pursuant  to  a  call  of 
Provisional  Governor  Sharkey,  this  time  meeting  in  Jackson. 

General  Stewart  having  resigned  his  chair  of  physics,  astronomy, 
and  civil  engineering.  Gen.  Francis  A.  Shoup  was  elected  to  that  pro- 
fessorship. Dr.  Stanford  G.  liurney  was  elected  professor  of  English 
literature,  and  Dr.  Eugene  W.  Hilgard  requested  to  discharge  provis- 
ionally the  duties  of  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy; 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  two  professors  elect  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
January  following. 

A   HIGH    SCHOOL    PROPOSED. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  high  school  in  connection  with  the 
aniversity  was  raised.  It  was  found  that  the  students  who  applied  for 
admission  were,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  unprepared  for  entrance 
into  even  the  freshman  class.  The  faculty  had  tem)>orarily  arranged 
to  class  such  boys  and  have  them  instructed,  by  way  of  preparation,  by 
members  of  the  faculty.  But  this  arrangement  was  not  regarded  as 
altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  chancellor  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  an  university  high  school.  The  recommendation  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  next  moisting  was  in  June,  18<)G.  The  high-school  committee 
reported  adversely,  on  the  ground  that  the  university  was  too  \k>ot  to 
miderUike  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment.  There  was,  however, 
a  minority  report  by  Judge  Clapp,  recommending  the  api)ointment  of 
aiHither  committee  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  with 
foBtructions  to  re|)orc  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  The  minority 
report  was  adopted. 

'  MinntM  of  board,  vol.  2,  pp.  92-^. 
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CHANGES  IR   THX  FACULTY. 

bU  tnei-tiiig  tlie  eliatr  of  ethics  nad  met»]  iliysics  van  filled,  lion. 
\  Lamar  betii);  elected  thereto.  The  c)a».es  in  moral  ]ihtloM>|>liy 
olitical  ei'onoiuy  were  taken  from  that  i-liair  ami  iia^igiif^  to 
aocellor.  l>r,  Kagene  W.  BUgard,  form^'i'  Stale  ^eolojciM,  wax 
I  profeHSor  «r  i-hetnistr)*,  geology,  and  miiiemloKy, 
faculty  were  authorized  to,e«tabUsli  apeiial  wbitoU  in  calcniiu, 
ngiueeriDg,  8[>aiiiah  and  Freaoh,  without  t'X|wiiKe. 

TUB   ACT  OF  1867  APPEOPRIATKS   tllTHfOUO. 

bis  meetiug  it  nim  ordered  ftirther,  thai  :>  invniorial  b«>  sent  to 
^islature,  tlieu  iii  seaaioD,  prkying  for  a  rf<'ii|niitiuti  of  thv  debt 
e  aoiversity  on  accoant  of  tbe  lemiDary  finxl  uuil  mi  ajipropri- 
if  il.'(,UUU  for  twit  years  for  repairs. 

>rdiiii;]y,  tlie  iiiemorial  waa  prepared  ancl  |<reseDtfil,  and  Ibe  ful- 
lire  extratrtH  fn>in  it: 

ademiuiiFd,  iruau-m  ut  tbe  I'DlvanitT  of  lUMtaslppI,  mpMstftally  r^mea^ 
■  lirivi-nili  MHioD  of  llM  oDivenitr  (tha  aeocmd  linee  tha  aloae  of  tba  war) 
on  tba  :.>4tli  of  Scctemlwr  laat  with  UT  atudenta,  aod  on  Ibe  nib  of  Oetobar 

lUe  iiutiilwr  b.itl  iiirreaaad  to  301,  diatrlbqtcd  among  tba  collrga  elaMM  u 
:  Sroiur.  I:  junior,  30;  •upbamore,  51;  (Vpahnian,  37;  irrvgolar,  66,  uaaf  of 
IT  ptininuK  Bluiliea  |>raparBtar7  to  aotoring  the  ragolar  claaM*.  This  abowa 
•rity  loTtiir  iiniiaraiifcqaal  to  lu  ■oatdoariahlnRcoiidllloD  bafon  like  war, 
unetppi'lHl  nl'ilily  aoil  dUpMltlon  on  tha  part  of  the  people,  aft«r  tha  fWT 
irougli  *l>i<-b  ib^v  bave  paaaad,  to  aecure  for  their  obiMren  IhoadTaatMO 
lifCher  ti ranches  of  ciliicatloD. 
rnljr  IhU  |ir<ii|H-nly  of  the  tinireralt;,  which  ihnuld  bv  the  pride  of  arwy 

aod  thii  atiihty  aod  iliipflailtuu  of  the  peuple  ta  advaDca  the  loaral  and  Intal- 
t  uliur<'  .if  tlie  gton-ing  miail  uf  tbe  State,  attoald  be  most  KTslifjinc  to  tha 
.  r«|irfaFii(Biiv«,  Slid  ahould  induce  (hem  to  give  the  most  lllirral  uippoit  !• 
<'-'r>il;.  I'l  rnilile  i(  iu  uocomptiab  the  great  parpoae  for  which  it  waa  foundad 
:■>  •■  (lie  IjiijIiC"!  •'iioiirsgeiuent  to  tba  aeDtiBsnt  which  teiidH  so  atnngly  to 
'lii)<iiirui  ..f  111.-  iiiLltmual  n-aoarcea  of  the  Htatr. 

till*,  all  lli:il  ii  ri'iuireil  i*  for  tbe  leglalalnre  to  endow  tbe  nalveralty  with 
I  whirli  I*  ill  "HI',  nbirh  hsu  been  m>  Iodk  withheld,  or  to  maiiaaueh  appra- 
,.  rr..m  the  irfsaiity  ■-  will  eaalde  H  tu  fiimUb  tha  maana  of  edncatlon  totha 

I  <•(  ibr  Si.ii-*  hIji  (Frk  iiialrai:tii>D  within  its  wall*.  Surelj  it  wonU  ba 
u  riiilim  II  at  ui>'  r  » itJi  that  whirh  belnngt  tu  it,  that  it  night  furerec  per- 
il- lnuli  fuu<  1 •  iiimirpaa-gd  l<y  aoy  olhrt  aimllat  iaatitiitiun  uf  laaralag, 

.  tiiaLini;  :i  fiinlr.  t  r.:l  iiftoii  tbe  DUtr.  Hilt  If,  In  the  wlwr  jadgioant  oftha 
iiir.  th.it  '.III  Tioi  i[  |iir*rnt  lH-d»nr.  then  what  la  Mqntreal  in  the  appra|iria- 
th-  nririi-.ir>  am. nil  tu  |>ruvide  for  the  eiigeDcir*  ol  the  uuivarsity  for  tba 

k  r>->|>n  ifiilly  I.I  ]>T.  wilt  lo  tbr  tpitiilatorp  the  facta  in  referpncv  (o  ibtae  two 
!..<>•  ■-  ihri  <>.'i-'  \-r-  viilnl  Iu  the  lexMatun-  iu  IHM,  with  tbe  aciiou  oftfaat 
-u  Iliriii  al  Tliat  limp.  '  '  *  (Itrre  followa  an  aUlracI  of  CoTeriMr 
>  iiiro-B.:-  -I  l''-',  Oil  (bf  -cminary  fand  and  of  the  action  of  tbe  le^alatniB 
I  lip  iiiriijiii  1 ,1  tl»'i>  <  ■•nlliiuas:]  We  rea|>ectfully  ask  jiinr  boaorable  budj, 

II  ■lat'-iii-  III  ■■(  lai'U.  to  allow  the  lotera*!  annually  npon  ibe  indebtedneaa 
'l.itr  I"  IliP  iiiiitpmly  ••r  to  make  sdaiiaatr  appropriationa  to  mevt  all  ila 
1,-a.     Thr  a|>|.r«)>ri>ii'>u  iiii.lpr  tbr  art  of  Marrb.  IHOB.  ceased  In  Marrh.  IMI, 

yraf  uf  tbe  war.  sod  from  that  time  for  tbe  funr  yean  anaaiiig  tbe  SKerviaM 
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of  the  nniversity  were  inspended  »nd  the  groancU  were  occupied  by  Confederate  and 
Federal  troopH  alternately  for  camp  and  hospital  purposes. 

Your  honorable  body  may  well  know  what  ruin  and  decay  must  have  befallen  them 
during  that  period.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  uniTcrsity  has  been  reestablished 
in  all  its  departments,  with  a  faculty  of  arts  unsurpassed  in  ability  and  efficiency  by 
any  similar  inHtitution  in  the  South,  and  prosperity  has  again  dawned  upon  it.  The 
necessity  now  arises  for  means  to  repair  the  present  buildings;  to  erect  additional 
ones  for  the  increasing  number  of  students  and  professors,  especially  a  residence 
suitable  for  the  chancellor  of  the  university ;  to  inclose  and  improve  the  grounds, 
which  are  now  like  a  waste  place,  and  to  make  neceesary  additions  to  the  library 
and  portions  of  the  apparatus.     •     •    • 

Careful  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  sum  now  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  university,  and  it  is  believed  that  $30,000,  payable  in  two  installments  of 
tl5,000  each  digring  the  current  year,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  embraced 
in  this  memorial. 

The  munificent  donation  of  land  to  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
of  learning  and  the  acceptanoe  of  the  trust  by  the  State  for  its  faithful  manage- 
ment, both  now  appeal  to  her  to  make  the  university  what  it  was  originally  designed 
to  be.' 

Thereupon  the  legislatare  passed  the  following: 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  SUte  University. 

8bc.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legielature  of  the  State  of  MieMeippi,  That  the  sum 
of  $20,000  be,  and  Ih  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury 
Dot  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  use  of  the  State  university,  to  provide  additional 
buildings,  to  make  necessary  repairs,  and  meet  other  pressing  wants  of  the  institu- 
UfUDf  to  be  paid  quarterly  on  the  first  dayH  of  January,  April,  July,  and  November, 
on  the  order  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  and  until  further  direction 
by  legislation  a  similar  amount  is  annually  appropriated  thereafter. 

8bc.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  net  take  effect  f^om  nnd  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  19,  1867. 

FURTHER  CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY. 

On  the  2l8t  of  January,  1807,  there  was  a  called  meetiu^  of  the  board 
at  JacksoD. 

The  chair  of  physics,  astronomy,  and  civil  engineering  was  divided 
into  two  chairs — first,  that  of  applie<l  mathematics,  including  median* 
ical  philosophy  and  civil  engineering,  which  was  assigned  to  Professor 
Shoap,  and  secondly,  that  of  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
to  which  Dr.  Landon  Clrarland  (later  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity) was  elected.  The  ethics  and  metaphysics  were  assigne^l  to  the 
chancellor. 

Such  were  the  formative  processes  through  which  the  faculty  passed 
OD  the  reorganization  after  the  civil  war.  There  were  still  other  and 
later  changes,  but  they  were  widely  separated  in  time,  and  of  not  great 
importance.    They  will  therefore  not  be  traced  in  detail. 

THE   SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  year  1SG7-68  certain  ^'special  schools'*  were  established — first, 
fin*  the  benefit  of  such  students  as  had  not  the  time  or  the  means  to 


'  Senate  Journal ,  1S66,  Appendix,  p.  87. 
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1  the  ref^lar  carricalnm;  aeoooU,  for  tli<MW  who  bIiimiM  ilecire 
ecu tc special  studies fortberthutiliarfgalarcouDwoarrivd  thvm. 
m-liooU  were  of  matbematica,  of  natural  [itiilixiuiphy  auc!  aatiun 
if  applie<l  matUematica  aod  oiTll  ciigiueering,  nf  [trwtit'al  chpin- 
kiid  of  f:eolog)'.  Tbey  ware  kept  ui>  until  diaiiloced  by  tbe  r«ar- 
tiou  of  1870. 

TBK  rniVBRSITT  AITD  BKOOKSTBDCTK iN. 

oniveraity  aeenied  entniog  on  a  new  careei  of  UBi>fulness  aud 
trity.  The  perilH  and  the  deacriation  of  th«  war  had  gtine  by. 
inpty  balls  and  lectare  rooma  were  again  flllfd  wiih  eiiger  and 
ig  youtba,  iit  once  tbe  bope  and  tbe  pride  of  the  Slate:  ibe  pro- 
i'  chain  were  occupied  by  MieetionB  ttom  tbe  moHt  honored  noua 

Sontb.  and  the  treaiiary  of  tbe  inatitatlon  ir».s  tilled  with  the 
1  ready  bouuty.  The  aky  aeemed  dondleaaaaa  day  in  June,  and 
emory  of  the  pall  that  bad  recently  bang  oTcr  it  umveni  only  lo 
ify  thi-  hrightiietui  of  tbe  passing  boor.  Tet  lielow  the  horizon 
he  imittf  riiigH  <if  a  gathering  storm. 

rei-uiiHtnictiol]  iiieaHurea  adopted  by  Cougreas  went  intoeffeet 
<7.  The  governor  of  the  State  who  bad  l>eeu  ohoeen  by  tbe  peo- 
id  who,  anioDfr  other  things,  waa  ex-o(Bcio  president  of  the  board 
HtM>(s  WW)  n-moved  from  bis  office,  and  Qen.  Adelbert  Amaa,  of 
uit««l  stJiteH  Army,  ap]>oiotud  military  governor.  Tbe  State  ofll- 
<r4T«  all  displacml,  the  jndioiary  and  legislature  snspended,  a>d 
at*^  placfil  undt-r  martial  law. 

be  iceiienti  diNplu<«ment  of  officers,  however,  tbe  university  traa- 
lerf  not  iiirluded.  (General  Ames  did  not  interfere  with  the 
irioii.     He  iiutueil  the  warrantit  for  its  support  promptly,  aod 

to  biive  Ix-eii  iiiiimat«l  by  no  hostile  designs.  Except  so  Ikr  aa 
iitiiieofhiH  ofllfi'  work  brought  bim  iutoooataci  with  it,a<twhMe 
.  iiitvKHury  U>  till  ii  vacancy  in  tbe  board,  etc.,  be  left  it  severely 
At  (hi-  .liinf  riH-ctiug  of  1808,  tbe  serrelary  was  early  ordered 
tify  hiui  of  the  iMMrd'n  asMmbliug  and  to  invite  his  participatioa 

RifetlnR.  lie  k<-<-ioh  to  have  made  no  response,  nor  did  be  ever 
I  11  seHstiin.  Thi-  ii)-w  appointnieuls  made  by  him  to  varauciee  io 
lanl  wen-  imt  oliii-i-iioiiable  tu  the  |»eople  of  lh<- Slate.  Indeed, 
o  was  t^v<-t  moH'  Hincerely  loved  and  hotioreil  by  MiHsissippiaiia 
wiw  oiif  of  |,i>  thrw  Hptwiiitees,  the  Hon.  Willjani  Yerper.    ^e 

|iiir-iii-'i  liy  <  ■•ivi'i  ni>r  Amer<t'>ward  the  iuHtitution  seems  to  have 

hiir<'iii;hl>  <'i>ii-<'[  vativi- and  wise. 

if\t'r.  iIk'  iifw  ■'■institution  of  the  Sdite  was  U4lopte<l  on  the  lat 
ifiiilKT.  I-m;'.'.  ;it]^l  ill  the.lanuaryfoIhiwiDR  the  lirxt  Ipgislature  of 
coii-irih-r.-d  StiiTi'  nan  lonveni-^l  by  priM-lawatioii  of  tliK  military 
imr.  It  was  .>r'  the  lyiK-  then  denominat4-<l  ■'radical."  (horoughly 
d  ;i  \«r_v  hiri.''-  ]:nt  of  it*  tuembenihi]i  were  iiefrrot-H.  Needless  to 
I. It   It   Ha-  :i  very  iiiiwcceptAble  le^statnre  to  the  white  ]H-ople  of 
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Among  other  things  that  this  body  did  was  to  reorganize  the  nniver- 
slty.    It  passed  the  following  statate: 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  tb«  Appointment  of  a  board  of  tru«tee«  of  the  Unlvt^rsity  of  the  Stato  of 

Mlaaisaippi. 

Src.  1.  Be  it  enacted  hg  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mieeiaeippif  That  the  governor 
of  this  State  shall,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  twelve 
citizens  of  this  State,  who  with  said  governor  as  president,  shall  constitute  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  State  University.  A  majority  of  said  board  shall  constitute 
a  qaomni  to  transact  business. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enaeied,  That  said  trustees  shall,  immediately  after  their  ap- 
pointment, divide  themselves  by  lot  into  three  classes:  The  first  class  shall  hold 
their  office  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment ;  the  second  class  shall 
hold  their  office  for  four  years  after  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and  the  third 
shall  hold  their  office  for  six  years  from  the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Skc.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  as  the  terms  of  office  of  said  trustees  expire  as 
provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  their  sucoessors  shall  be  appointetl  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  who  shall  hold  their 
offloea  for  the  term  of  six  years  fh)m  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and  thereafter 
an  til  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Skc.  4.  Be  it  further  euactedf  That  in  case  of  vacancies  occurring  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  the  governor  may  make  appoint- 
menta  to  fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies,  which  appointment  or  appointments  shall 
entitle  the  party  to  hold  and  exercise  the  duties  of  said  office  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  senate. 

8bc.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  until  the  appointment  of  the  trustees,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  made,  the  present  incumbents  shall 
hold  and  exercise  the  office  and  duties  of  trustees. 

8bc.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with 
this  act  l>e,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed^  and  that  this  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  May  9,  1870. 

Parsaant  to  this  act,  and  during  the  early  summer  of  1870,  a  new 
board  was  appointed.  Some  of  the  appointees  were  acceptable  to  the 
white  people  of  the  State,  but  the  board  as  a  body  was  not.  The 
removals  were  deeply  felt  by  all  who  had  any  interest  or  )>ride  in  the 
institution.  They  were  Howry,  who  from  the  earliest  hour  of  its  being 
in  1844,  to  that  day,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  had  served  faithfully 
and  well ;  Brown,  whose  unbroken  service  was  only  two  yeiirs  less,  and 
whose  zeal  was  <|uite  as  great;  Young,  the  amiable  and  elegant  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  uninterruptedly  on  duty  since  1848,  twenty-two 
years;  Clayton,  a  nestor  and  achates  at  once,  wise  and  true,  one  of  the 
orii^nal  incorporators  of  the  college;  Hillyer,  a  scholarly  and  wise  and 
trusted  servant ;  Walthall,  endeared  to  all  the  i>eople  by  his  chivalric 
and  brilliant  record  in  their  unfortunate  armies;  Yerger,  the  matchless 
advocate  and  Jurist,  a  gentleman  without  shadow  of  reproach ;  and  Hill, 
whose  Republican  i>olitics  had  yet  not  deterred  a  Democratic  governor 
and  senate  from  committing  to  his  hands,  among  others,  the  keeping 
of  the  8t;tte\s  most  precious  jewel. 

In  the  face  of  this  action,  it  was  but  little  solace  that  West,  Pegues, 
and  Charles  Clark  were  retained,  and  Isom  and  Simrall  newly  ap- 
)K>iuted.    They  were  only  five.    The  feeling  was  generally  entertained 
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lit!  bouril  tiiul  IteeD  "  nulicalized,"  and  tbat  their  jtresence  woulil 

gOIKl. 

Laniar  resigned  the  in-ofexiMiriihi])  of  litw  kt  uiice.  Thmugliout 
at«  ttoon  aroM)  a  liealcd  urid  M>in«w)int.  liitl^^r  diMuiKflimi,  nnt  luiid 
?r»iiiteut  and  iiiflaflotiul,  Hnding  expruSHlon  tii  t)io  now»pitpers 
iinally,  as  to  wbetber  it  did  not  b«h(x>ve  "  noimd  L>MDwnMa"  to 

(W>to  the  rat-olty,  sach  am  werv  of  it,  uud  all  uthera  to  d«cIiiio  to 
:heir  bodh  to  an  iuititntioti  where  they  would  be  in  danger  of 

"curmpted  politically."  This  Hfnlimeiit  was  not  iiniveraally 
ed.  Many  niaiDtaint>-l  that  thi'  true  policy  wiih  to  Huirender 
g;  to  fight  every  incli  of  the  ground:  that,  if  the  iiniveraity  woa 
:akeii  away  from  the  whit(>  i)eopleaf  the  Stale,  it  ttbonid  b«tu«ie 
wt  that  such  waA  itn  fate,  and  uo  Neeming  ahmtdoniuenl  of  Et  by 
should  give  a  dmgniiut  to  the  traniuu>tlon.  There  waa  a  Htrong 
-nrreitt  uf  nervoits  apiirelieiution  leat  at  any  Umawomeaggrwlv 

should  ignore  the  jtnirision  made  for  hid  race  elMwherv,  and 
id  iMlniL-iHion  to  the  nnivenuty,  In  whioli  i-a-^f  an  explnakw  wa« 
led  as  iiievitalilf. 
Its  au  anxious  i>eriod.     The  reitalt  of  the  ngitatinn  wan  Lhnt  the 

t-iinlidenre  wan  inoiv  und  mon>  withdrawn  fVotn  the  nillege  MhI 
:teii<laiiee  ffll  awiiy  to  a  very  niarbetl  degree,  in  aiiile  of  every 
fur  its  inuiiiteiiiiiice. 

n  itM  fi Kind ittii III  until  Ihto  thi*  board  had  atwavH  met  during  this 
■nremi-nl  week  to  attend  lit  the  biislneiM  nf  the  uuiveraity.  Oua 
'MiH  ffalure  uf  tliut  bn^inetK  wa*  the  i-onferrlugnf  det;reeflotittae 
iite.o.  At  the  comnunH-riDent  of  1K70,  however,  there  wm  no 
i;;:  (he  old  l>o:ird  wiu  reDiove«l,  and  the  new  not  oritaiilxni. 
i-gree*  wt-ie  rotiferrwl  l>y  the  faeulty,  a  |iro<:«edinguiii<re>'ed«it(!d 

hiittory  of  the  iiiittitation. 

tin-  l-'iih  of  An;;iiNt  fnllowini;,  then'  was  ii  ralleil  in*-eting  of  tba 

i>anl.     Tlie  deyrt  i-s  o'liiV-rnNl  by  the  fiw?nlty  witp  eonlirmed.' 

A   XKW    Sf-IIEMK  OK  OBOANIZATION— 18T(>. 

ti<>\t  nHi-titi;:  rii  till-  iMianl,  and  a  very  important  one  it  waa  ia 
nil..  t<->k  ].l.i.'.-  Ljiiih  of  October,  1K70.    The  following  preamUa 
PM.IiUioiis  w.'M- adopted: 
•iiiiiiii'i.  ■  ^i].|u>ii>i<.)  iiiirli't  m  rMnlntlonoriho  Ixwnl  at  it*  m«eliD|C  in  Aujput 

i.ilp  iril tj«i.1<'r.iii'iii  Ilit-aiilijFTt  of  a  rhango  from  Ihe  rlo^e  rollefa  t«  tk* 

It.    •.it<':j:    Mir>>'i;;!i    iia   rbiirman,   Mr.  l^yoD,  iii«di>   the   foUowlDC  Twport 
.1  ,  \..   1      ..  |,i.  h    >  •-  C":i.l  Bii.l  ri-<«ivn].  anil,  after  UixiiaiilDn.  wloptpd  with 
.."11.^  ].(...■,,,.■.   ...,.■  foliitiona: 
.'.1.  i:  .   1  II  <-i..tk  ..{  Mi..i..ip|ii  waanncinally  rmiiiilMl  fur  iho  wIvaDcamcat 

^w-  ■■■  ..li'  .^1  .'.  :ii  III  Mi'ML-iilaruxiI  •mntr.  aD'l  for  tli-  Iwni-llt  of  tha  prae- 

r.LMi,  ^-H^rf.,..:,.  ■■(  Urn  y.»i<li.  aii-l  tliu.  for  IheHcTntinii  nuil  .iiltnnor 0«r 
i:i  4rt>  -'  ii-i.  '  :,i.  rjiiirr.  anil  tiiiirmU;  atiil  iibar>-aa  <luriiii;  the  period  of  tta 
.'  4>  ..II  ,N>ii[i^ij    r:  .>r  iFjirnluE.  nuw  TracblDK  overs  ■[utce  iif  Dvarlr  ■  nuar- 

.■i.t»r..  II.  ■].)..!.  ..'..|HT.>(ioutaii.l  lirldofiiwfiilDBaibavelK*!!  limilatl  by 

M  iiii.i™  „{  t(,p  iHurd.  Tni.  -J.  p.  aar.. 
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firoumstanreM  beyond  the  control  of  the  autUoritieH,  so  ns  never  yet  to  have  developed 
the  idea  of  an  institntion  of  the  higher  learning,  such  aa  is  demanded  by  modem  life, 
bat  hoM  been  confined  to  the  narrow  Ihnits  of  the  cloee  college  Rystem,  thus  failing 
to  fulfill  the  expectations  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  those  for  whom  it  was  estab- 
liHhed ;  and  whereas  the  voice  of  a  discerning  public  is  everywhere  demanding  that 
the  area  of  its  operations  shall  be  enlarge<l  so  as  to  open  its  portals  for  the  admission 
of  applicants  for  every  form  of  scholastic  training,  both  of  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical character;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  times  are  propitious  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  long-cherished  purpose  to  change  the  system  of  this  institution 
from  the  close  college  to  the  university  proper;  therefore  be  it 

Resolredj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board  of  trustees  that  the  following  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  plan  for  the  future  operations  of  the  University  of  Mississippi :  First, 
there  shall  be  included  in  the  plan  three  general  departments,  viz : 

1.  A  department  of  preparatory  education. 

2.  A  department  of  science,  literature,  and  arts. 

3.  A  department  of  professional  education. 

L'nder  the  first  of  these  departments  is  included  a  university  high  school,  in  which 
shall  be  taught  all  those  branches  of  study  that  are  preliminary  to  the  university 
courses,  viz:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematicA,  together  with  a  course  of 
commercial  M'ience,  including  penmanship  and  bookkeeping. 

Under  the  second  of  these  general  departments  there  shall  be  included  six  distinct 
oourses  of  study,  four  of  which  shall  be  for  undergraduates,  and  shall  be  parallel 
oourses,  and  two  of  them  shall  be  postgraduate  courses. 

The  four  parallel  courses  for  undergradaates  shall  be  designated  and  described  as 
follows : 

1.  The  course  f(»r  Bachelor  of  Arts,  requiring  for  its  completion  four  yean*,  and 
embracing  the  following  studies:  For  the  first  year:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  nnd 
DiAthematicA.  For  the  second  year:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  history, 
and  physics.  For  the  third  year:  Physics,  metaphysics,  rhetoric,  Cireek,  Latin, 
French,  and  clieinistry.  For  the  fourth  year:  Optics,  astronomy,  geology,  political 
economy,  ethics,  English  literature,  Greek,  and  French. 

2.  The  course  for  Hachelor  of  Science, requiring  three  years  for  it8  completion,  and 
embracing  the  studies  following:  For  the  first  year:  English,  Latin,  natural  history, 
And  mathematics.  For  the  second  year:  Mathematics,  physics,  political  economy, 
history,  Englihh  liU^rature,  French,  and  ethics.  For  the  third  year:  Physics, astron- 
omy, metiiphyKics,  chemistry,  and  geohigy. 

3.  The  rourm)  for  Hachelor  of  Philosophy,  re4|uiring  for  its  completion  three  years, 
and  embracing  the  studies  following:  For  the  first  year:  English  language  and  lit- 
eratun*,  natunil  liistory.  and  mathematics.  For  the  Kecond  year :  Mathematicn,  phys- 
icSy  geology,  history,  and  Englinh.  For  the  third  year:  Phynics,  astronomy  and 
meteorology,  chemistry,  metaphyHicM,  ethicH,  and  rhetoric. 

4.  The  course  for  civil  engineering,  re4iuiriug  for  its  completion  four  years,  and 
embracing  the  studies  following:  For  the  flrMt  year:  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, natural  history.  French,  and  mathematics.  For  the  second  year:  Mathematics, 
drawing,  Frenrh,  and  German.  For  the  third  year:  Physics,  mechanicH,  chemistry, 
and  engineering.  For  the  fourtli  year:  Optics,  astronomy,  geology,  engineering, 
ethics,  and  hiHtory. 

The  two  poHtgradnate  connu^s  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  eour?*e  of  Mnst<'r  <»f  Arts,  requiring  one  year  additional  to  the  course  of 
A.  B.  and  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  studieH  for  that  course,  an  ext4*nde4l  course 
in  any  three  of  the  following:  viz,  Latin,  French,  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  (irei'k, 
Hebrew,  cthits,  niftaphysics,  luMtory ;  on  which  the  candidate  must  siintain  a  satis- 
liictory  examination,  and  submit  an  approve<l  thesis. 

2.  The  course  for  l)oct4>r  of  PhiloHophy  retiuiring  tw(»  years  additional  to  the 
eoarse  for  A.  H.,  and  requiring  the  following  additional  studies:  For  the  first  ye^ir, 
practical  chemistry,  practical  mineralogy,  and  practical  botany.  For  the  second 
year,   prarticul   geology,    pra4*tieal   Z(»<dogy,    practical    nstron«imy,   and    \irmc.tvv^V 
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ry :  on  ;iny  Ihrer  nf  nbirb  tb«  eMidldala  iniut  anatoia  •  t,aiimfnrU>Tj  pxanl- 

ind  I'Ti-WDt  nD  approved  UimU. 

r   the   tliird  Keuerul   ilepartmaDt  thart  afakll  be  laelndi'l  twn  pmfnaalaBa] 

irhuol  iif  Uw  anil  KovemiuanUJ  aelenoe. 
cbml  of  mrdicinF  anil  anrgerr. 

b-  tint  u{  thev  proreaaional  icboola,  wfaan  oonplat*  in  tia  orgKaLntiaM, 
lall  Ih'  provided  a  fmultj  of  (bar  proTaaaoiB,  For  the  aaoond  piofcariaMri 
when  orKBiiiuit,  a  facnU^  anfflcleDtlf  Iftrga  to  Beat  alt  tUiwada  (ac  tUa 
prurnaiuual  Hluraliim. 

le|>arlroriit  «f  ■<*ica<^,  literature,  and  the  arte  ebalt  be  organlaad  with  Iba 
IC  riirp*  of  profi-«a»ra,  viz: 

rhaiicrlUir.  lo  initrui-t  In  moral  aolanea  and  Cbrlatlan  aTtdaitea. 
pmriHuKir  iif  inalbpmatiea. 

profmMir  of  tlie  lirrrk  langna^  aod  tba  btatofr  of  anaient  I  iter  alia. 

l>ror<iia»r  uf  the  l.utin  laogoaga. 

profraaiir  of  Ktigli-li  literatare. 

profi-xor  of  iiKMlrm  langnagoa. 

■•mriVMir  <it  iiietapliVHiri  and  logi«. 

priifnaiir  of  hi'lury  and  pnlltlral  eeonomj, 

{irnleMHjr  uf  ph.v>i<  >  and  aHlronom;. 

pr..ir>M>r  -r  .'Ill-Ill Uiry  iii  all  ito  brauchae. 

I'"""'"*"  '"  i>" 'ali'WJ  and  K«>)o87' 

]>n>rna<>r  of  l-ot-iiiy  :iiid  luolofn^. 

,m.f.v.M.rnrc.itf.i,.rr,nK. 

I.- pr.-wiii  tb.-•F^^■l(b■ll<l  eighth  cbaln  ahall  bo  ailad  by  tlio  aama  Incwa- 

iil.  in  Ukp  iii^.>.ii.  r.  olio  profeaaor  aball  diaebarge  (be  dnUea  of  tba  alarwtli 

■mil.  hair., 

Iiaifollor  of  111.-  niii\.-r«ily  ulialt  be  the  preaidlng  offirer  of  all  Um  teaaltlaa 

ar .|.'|.>rtii.iriil*. 

utioii  of  Mr    SiiiiCBll,  ilio  foIlowiiiK  rMolotiuii  «■■  adopted: 
r.1.  Ih.t  il.ep.>i»)lrl  i-ourwa,  aa  laiO  duwii  in  Ibr  report  and  raaolntloMa,  b« 
|iiii  ill  o|H-ration  \-\  tlii'  iirraeiit  con>e  of  profvanon  and  their  aaalataata  aa 
rari,..il.lr    .mil  lti:it   il  the  o)K-iiinf[  uf  the  iievt  aeaeion  the  above  iTataH  fa* 

iiii-ilii'Hl  ^iiiil  Mit;;i('»l  N-liool  |>n>vi<led  for  in  tli«  foregoing  reacK 
'  »;io  iK'Vir  jiiii  iiiio  oiKTHiioii.  Ttiti  high  Ht-lioul  WHH  abotisbed 
siil>lVi-nliiiiiiti  ihi*-*  orptiti/t-d  ill  lieu  thereof  in  1883.  In  the  mAJn, 
ft.  ilir  tK'lifint'  of  orKiini/ntimi  devised  by  theno  reaoliitionB  has 
II  Niri'i'  •'■■iiiiiiiii>ii-h  Kin<-e  that  tiaf.  Some  minnr  ohitngM  have 
i.iilf.  u  hii'li  u  ill  :i]>)M-;ir  when  the  i)reMfnt  hchrine  of  work  is  set 
.1  til.' lu-i..!.  ..f  ihi^  i-liaiiler. 

IIIK   MiW   CIIABIKB   up   1871. 

uiM  -I.  [.  Ill  thi'  iimventitr'R  liiittuTy  in  tlif  enactment  bjr  the 
liir.-  ■.!  l^TI  ..1  ,111  t-iilin-ly  new  cliiirler,  ii[i]>r<>ved  May  0,  It 
-  .>-  .<  |".ii I  tiM-  Kevixetl  (\><l<- of  1S71.  and  in  as  follows; 


-  Iluanl,  wil.  J.  |.p.  -SMt'-M-J. 
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office  shall  continue  according  to  the  terms  of  their  appointment  and  until  their 
saocessors  nhall  be  qualified;  and  they  and  their  successors  in  office  are  hereby 
declared  and  constitnted  a  body  ]K>litio  and  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
**  University  of  Mississippi/' 

ART.    II. — POWSR8  AND   DUTIES  OF  TRU8TKR8. 

2063.  The  said  trustees  shall  possess  all  the  ]K>wers  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  viz:  The  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance at  the  site  of  the  university  buildings  near  Oxford,  in  Lafayette  County,  of  a 
first-class  institution  in  the  different  departmsnta  of  learning;  and  they  may  adopt 
all  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  thsy  deem  expedient  for  this  purpose  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  State. 

2064.  A  majority  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

2065.  As  the  terms  of  office  of  said  trustees  expire,  their  successors  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  They 
shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  term  of  six  years  fVom  the  date  of  their  appointment, 
and  until  their  successors  shall  be  qualified. 

2066.  In  case  of  vacancies  occurring  during  a  recess  of  the  senate,  the  governor 
may  make  appointments  to  fill  the  vacancy,  until  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  and 
thereafter  duriuf?  the  sessiou  of  the  senate,  until  successors  shall  be  appointed  and 
qualified. 

2067.  The  governor,  ex  officio,  shall  be  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
university;  but  in  his  absence  a  president  pro  tempore  maybe  ap]K>inted  by  the 
board. 

ART.   III. — MISCBLLANROUS   PROVISIONS. 

2068.  There  shall  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of  the  university  the 
sam  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  out  of  the  State  treasury,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  to  be  drawn  quarterly,  upon  auditor's 
warrants  upon  the  treasury,  to  be  issued  upon  the  order  of  the  governor,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  this  shull  be  in  lieu  of  all  allowances  heretofore 
made  by  the  State  for  a  support  of  the  university. 

2069.  The  s«^cretary  of  the  State  shall,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  for  the  use  of  the 
university  two  cupies  of  all  laws,  journals,  reports  of  decisions  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  all  other  books  and  public  documents  had  for  distribution  among  the  public 
officers  of  this  State. 

2070.  If  any  person  shall  sell  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors  in  any  quantity  less 
thaa  five  gallons  within  five  miles  of  the  university,  he  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined 
five  hundreil  dollars,  or  l>e  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  two  months, 
or  both,  for  cacli  otVence;  but  this  shall  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  vinous  or  spirituous 
liquors  by  druggists  for  meilical,  sa<'ramental,  or  culinary  purposes. 

2071.  This  chapter  may  he  repeale<l  at  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

2072.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
1871. 

Appro vtMl  May  9,  1871. 

This  legialatioii  was  quite  a  material  redaction  of  the  aniversity's 
inoome  from  the  SUite.  At  tlie  time  it  was  annually  receiving,  approxi- 
mately, an  follows : 

Under  the  act  of  1848 $11,000 

Under  the  act  of  18W 2,000 

Under  the  act  of  1867 15,000 

Total,  about 28,000 

▲moout  of  reduction  maile  by  the  act 8,000 
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THK    rNI\-ERSITT  A3ID  ALOOKN    I'NIVEHBITV. 

ever,  that  net  prodaoMl  no  aotaa^  ilaiitikf^G.  It  was,  oo  that 
repe&liHl  ill  Jast  four  dajs.  On  the  l.ttli  nf  tlm  nauio  roiriitb  tha 
corgMinitinK  Alcom  [JiiiT«ni^  mn  imHMMl.  am)  tUa(  rbnrtar 
ed  for  the  payment  of  $80,000  per  itiimiiii  cwh  tii  Mte  Alwru 
-sity  and  the  I'nivenity  of  HiniHi] ijii.' 

wa*  it  alone  in  respect  of  this  greitt  auginnnuUtin  of  the  pro- 
income  from  $20,U00  to  $00,000  that  t\w  (MlAblUlllm^nt  of  Alrorn 
ivity  was  to  Bgnre  in  the  histor7  of  the  Mtittv  1  'nivvniity. 

THK   DBPARTKBHT  OF  AtlBim.TmtK. 

the  same  day  that  the  Aloorn  Unlvurxity  c-ltarUT  whs  tippro^-ed 
so  approved  an  act  dispoBingof  the  agriotiKural  laud  scrip  ftind. 
larter  pravidetl  that  three-flftJu  of  Uiat  Tiind  shuuid  1m>  the  prap- 
'  Alcorn  University,  and  the  other  act  i)r<>vided  that  twu-flftlis  of 
lid  lie  iirii]terty  of  the  State  TTnlveniiy.'  Tliin  dinpooition  of  the 
as  in  conrnrtiiity  with  the  saggestions  of  Dovernor  Alcorn  in  bin 
!«  of  1H70.  T1k>  part  assigned  to  tbr  nniverHity  r«ali»Hl  $95,00(1 
T  <eiit  State  ImukIs  in  1873. 

appn>|irijtti<>ii  of  two-flflhsof  the  lund-wrip  tnwi  to  the  nnl- 
-  was  <'<>ndilione4l  on  the  eatabUshment  by  it  of  a  "oolleiMuf 
Itun-  and  the  mtt-hanic  arts,"  including  a  macbinv  shop,  mttdal 
t  cliPinical  laboratory,  and  a  chair  of  agrii'nltural  (-licniijuln-,  and 
pltratioii  iif  tlie  interetit  of  the  ftand  Ui  ili>M  maiulcuaucb. 
MH|uently.  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  30th  of  Aagnst,  1S71, 
nimittiH-  report  vas  received  and  ado])ted : 

rauiuiitt«e  hug  lemvi-  In  t^j  thM  the  fnixl*  uot  jet  being  provided,  or  rattar 
le,  il  i*  Dui  ■!  prmi'iit  p<>eiiilile  to  pat  this  (teparttiKiit  into  fbll  opwatkm. 
Kurvi-r,  thitik  th;ii  i-ri'liuioirj  itep*  msj  betrnkeo  to  tbatend.  Th*]rcaacar, 
luiD,  Willi  ilir  >  i.'ni  iiilt-mDred  by  Profeneor  Hllgmrd,  wboae  report  is  hw 
litiiittnl.  ibat  whili-  umple  inatructlon  should  lt«  afforded  in  >11  bnaehea 
111  witli  ibc  K  11-11  n-  «f  kKricnltura,  obllgKtorj  Ubar,  eioept  Id  mitarwt  aaj 
wary  fur  pra-  (km)  iiixnictiun,  ehuaid  not  be  inpoeed  on  tke  itodwits.  A 
irni  Mill  I.-  i>-r|>«ary  ^.  cirmplirj  the  teMbiogm  of  tbe  profcMon.  Wkfte 
Irni*  „.  it.i.  at-r'*""!-*"'  •liiold  not  1«  rompelleil  t<>  labor  on  thU  farm.  rtlU 
i\  Iv  •'iii.tiir^k-Eil  I"  '1o  ai>  by  bring  peid  f»r  anj  work  they  nisj  perHMn. 
ink  Jii  .•■  [r-  u  ill  li'  sulUcieiit  fur  all  prrflent  pnrpowe,  kod  vill  pr«ctie*U]r 
all  (III-  t^iih-  iif  •lilTcTeiit  tuiHlca  iif  cnltnra,  *a  well  ae  tbe  effects  of  vsrIoDa 
It  .iii'l  ilir  u-Tkiiiu-  or  ibp  iiianjr  labnr-eav ing  implemriita  now  in  uM. 
I  •iiiiniilt--e  ■!>'  ti<<'  pri-|i:im),  nur  du  tbpy  tbink  it  proprr  at  preernt,  to  nske 
iitiTitt'^Mlitioi:  ,14  III  ti  I  ml  IT  of  profeemini.  cuet  of  biiililinK*.  grnvral  ODlBt,etc. 
<>»rirr.  >•■  ■itiiiiirii.l  (.•  I  be  inrmbera  of  th**  boani  tbi>  «arefal  pernaalof  tbe 
f  |Ti.T..L>..r  ll.l;:^>iil  '•■rAiipetiaii  II).  beUi-TingtbatitwIllrontrlbnleniDeb 

•  ii,.»t,u,  ..I  r;i;lii  Men.  ..II  lb-  wbolcaiibjecl. 

1'^  If.i^r  t>i  ri iiiM.iiil  tliF  pauaicFof  thr  followinx  rewilatiune  aaprvllM- 

>  |ii  !..»  .r>l  III-    till  il  <>r.:iniiaiiiiD  of  tbe  drpartinent : 

nl.   Ilt>;  I'l-ifr.o.t  Hii^artl  Ih-  appointed  pivtrfoTot  aKricultoral  chsmletoy 

UM»r.l  '   wlr,    l-:i,  --<.  ^Blti.  'l^Waur  ItCl.  p.  701, 
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and  the  special  geology  and  agrionltnre  of  the  State,  and  that  he  be  reqaested  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  during  the  current  year. 

Re»olvedf  That  so  soon  as  funds  are  provided,  the  executive  committee  be  author- 
ized to  elect  a  superintendent  of  the  farm,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  the 
same  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

Tho.  E.  B.  Pkours,  Chairman, 

The  ^^Appendix  B"  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report  wa«  an  elab- 
orate and  able  statement  by  Professor  Hilgard  of  the  results  of  an 
extensive. personal  examination  made  by  him  into  the  organization, 
equipment,  and  processes  of  the  leading  agricnltnral  and  mechanical 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  with  a  detail  of  the  adjustments  in  the 
facnlty,  the  constitution  of  new  chairs,  and  erection  of  buildings  and 
purchases  of  appliances  needed  to  put  the  proposed  department  into 
active  operation.  During  the  session  of  1871-72  Dr.  Hilgard  delivered 
the  course  of  lectures  called  for  in  the  preceding  resolutions. 

At  the  June  meeting,  1872,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university, 
beg  leave  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Iie$ohedf  That  the  agricultural  department  ooght  to  be  organised  so  as  to  go 
into  operation  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

2.  Resolved,  That  instruction  in  this  department  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  corps 
of  professors  as  now  constituted,  if 'compatible  with  their  duties.  If  it  shall  be 
found  impracticable  for  the  present  profeasors  to  instruct  in  ftill  in  this  department 
the  necessary  instructors  will  be  appointed. 

3.  Resolredy  That  only  so  much  land  should  be  employed  in  cultivation  (not  to 
exceed  25  acres)  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  scientific  instruetion. 

4.  Re$olred,  That  inasmuch  as  the  funds  will  not  admit  of  a  complete  organization 
of  the  mechanical  department  at  this  time,  it  be  postponed  until  the  close  of  the 
next  scholaMtic  year. 

5.  Re9olred,  That  the  executive  committee,  with  the  aid  of  the  chancellor,  be 
instructed  to  devise  the  curriculum  of  studies,  to  be  made  public  before  the  opening 
of  the  next  session,  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  charged  with  all  the  other 
details. 

6.  Resolvtd,  That  a  sum  (not  exceeding  $5,000)  be  appropriated  out  of  the  ordinary 
ftinds  of  the  university,  to  be  used,  so  soon  as  the  same  can  be  spared,  to  put  the 
land  in  order,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  buildings. 

H.  F.  SiMRALL,  Chairman. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  the  executive  committee  elect  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm  to  be  attached  to  the  agricultural  department,  at 
a  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

In  pursuance  of  that  authority  the  committee  elected,  as  a4junct 
professor  of  agriculture  and  superintendent  of  the  farm,  Dr.  M.  W. 
Philips,  a  celebrated  agriculturist  of  the  State  and  editor  of  a  popular 
agricultural  journal  published  in  Memphis. 

The  department  was  oi)ened  for  the  reception  of  students  October  2, 
1872.  A  full  curriculum  was  presented,  of  four  years'  extent,  including 
agriculture,  horticulture,  stock  raising,  dairying,  etc.,  mathematics, 
English,  natural  history  and  geology,  general  and  economic  chemistry, 
|>hysics,  meteorology,  history,  political  economy,  and  ethics.    The  idea 
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Iiave  thew  iitadetitA  fall  m  wttU  ibeortlinurytiUMWM  initucbiMtb- 
were  coinmori  to  both  omrM'M;  wlierctiy  t>iil  n  Hitmll  incrrweof 
illy  would  be  needed. 

ie23dof.lan[iary,  1873, 1 >r.  iiilf^ttnl  siibmituil  to  tlio  cliuicolhir 
t  fVom  wliich  tbe  followltip  estractM  uro  miulo: 

[   X.  WAI...BL, 

mmr^lor  ri>ir<nily  0/  MUtitipfi : 

r  of  the  appnwchio);  meetia([  nf  the  boknl  of  troitew  of  Iha  nniranilf,  I 
>  to  prraent  b«rrwith  »rapo)i  mi  tlic  Eeneral  iDiitlUiou  miij  ptotjiMtearib* 
iral  departDMtit  of  th«  nnlNnnlii,  coD<?«miiiK  "^bleh  «>id«  oetlon  mud* 
r  at  Uie  {imeiit  meetlDf. 

arila  fini,  tbe  fkilura,  tbna  lit.  ta  Miciira  an;  cUhim  la  tBU  datMrttnort  >t 
>pe«r  diacouncing  at  Srat  *ij{h[.  It  >!>»■  not  an  imiimw  me,  pBrbBp*  far 
m  tbst  Dj  intimate  panaB4l  uMjnaiDtwire  h  llh  the  rlewa  ami  pr^ildlcM 
^pulroral  p<>|>ul;it[oD  did  dot  )pad  inn  tn  eipm'l  a  v.tv  dllTnrAiit  PMIlIt  al 
■r.  TIk-  in<|airiM  and  ap|tUratioiia  for  elrcnlara  rmwlvml  JmiI  ri«  to  b*li«T» 
I  <iur  publiv  aDnanm-eineDt  ii-t  roma  m<  Ulo  UihI  niadintg  ooald  hard);  gM 
•  (Iip  Iwgioolng  tif  tbeMaaloii.  «c  tiil|tl>t  at   l«ut  bavv  «t>rt»l  a  Itwhmui 

miiat  be  ri'meoilien-d  Ibat  tbe  idM  of  adneatJag  roaog  men  prohMlaaBll; 
xiniilt  at  Bf  riniltnre  at  ao  inatltotlon  of  leaning  la  a  saw  one  «r«i  In 
Btuiiiiilie*  than  ODra,  aail  thai  with  ua  not  longer  thfto  teu  je*n  ago  tboae 
lulprnl  tliiit  anjr  iiiipri»«m«nt  whatooerer  in  our  agricnltnral  practioe  wna 
i  wen  r.x  and  far  Ix-twean.  And  «tm  thaae  few  weradirlded  m  to  tba 
Kide  of  BitainiiiK  >"'b  improruDMit,  »  anwll  mlnorltj  onlj  adnlttlBC  that 
«  Bii)'tliiii|C  ill  "Ihh'Ii  faming"  worth;  of  the  •ttmitioii  of  a  "praetleal" 
'bilr,  in  my  udicial  ci>|iaritj  aa  8tal«  geologiat,  I  ha*a  had  attpla  appor- 
it  brrnmi-  r»gni/ant  uf  tbe  atata  of  feeling  aa  than  eilatliig,  I  maj  now,  In 
■  eajvai'ily.  Iwar  uilnraa  to  Ibe  great  and  niatarial  change  that  haa  been 
ill  )mb1ic  •Fiitiiueol  ou  Ibaae  qaeatiooa  uf  lata,  and  that  tbe  calla  for  infor- 
u  ali  topira  cunuFTipd  with  indoatrial  pnranita  are  oonatantly  and  rapidly 
irrrBitp.  Till'  runii'iioD  tbat  a  abaDgv  in  our  agricutlnral  •ystrn  la  neeea- 
iim.  inilml.  t<i  '•■■  almiiat  uoiTefaal;  bnt  It  baa  not  as  yet  rrartaad  that 
I  -i-iii'-  ohii'li  )>riiipi  the  farther  convletion  that  faira,  improred  impta- 
-rtihirr..  •  t> .,  ur<'  ufliT  all  only  like  good  tool*,  leqniring  th<-  aklU  of  an 
.  iir..rktii.iti  for  ib>  ir  {itii|>er  dm  and  the  beat  reanlta  to  bedariTod  tbareth>a. 
ly  •  "tivirliiiti  ili.it  the  riiligbtetiinbDt  and  ratiAcjIion  of  piiliUo  upinloB  on 
tal  iniibjvrt,  HI  «■  II  iiK  apoii  the  objeeta  and  mode  of  liutniction  of  tbe  agrl- 

r  Mai<  •  1.1  .M.il>:iiiia  ami  i;<-<irKia  tbia  Donaally  i>u  au  wpll  appreciaird  that 

I  .  aii>u.  ..(  tl>-'~-- >U(Fa  waa,  St  the  very  ontart,  UiidiTlakFn  by  tbe  heada 
udii'tiK'iii  .•til>]^-l.e<l  tbrre,  and  wllb  the  oinat  aatitfjclury  rraiilta  at 
ill-'  iMiriiii'-ri  of  [hi>  Liiirtidjni«  iieriireil.     I  am  nut  prppured  t"  rv-'oraoMnd 

i-[iill>  itist  »•-  fi<:]niir  tbrir  fiample,  or  al  Irasl  would  be  roiiiprlled  la 
<lLt.;  l-f-u  •:]_■.  '.  ibr  ii.alli-r.  Hut  I  do  think  tbat  it  in  iiiriiiiilwiit  Dpon 
i,i  . 'ir-'-l>'  •  1  ii.''-: .  •■f  the  pn-a*.  )H>tb  parioiliially  mid  orcaaiuDally,  to 
ii]>.>ii  ii  .r  ]>r, .].!.-  \l.-  .  I.iini*  i>r  tbia  dcparlmrnt  upon  tln-ir  attention  and 
-n.  ].  »..■.....  r.i  lily  ili<  obji-ct  of  the  oddraa*  .lelivend  by  inyvlf  oD  tbe 
..I  ;]  1  i.iir  ~T  .1.  i.iu  jt  .lurkaun.  and  without  cluitniiiK  fur  lliat  effort  any 
\iiiiil  Tli.it  "f  s  <  ..iti  <  t  uTi'l  f-ir-  ibis  p<|>wiilion  of  thn  ardial  ■  uuditinn  of  onr 
ir.il  •xfin.  ..r  n.  1>iill>.  anil  of  the  rrlunlin  lliat  ■hoiitrl  Ih-  applied.  I 
ill  mail?   [■roll.. [J.  1.1    ;;riitli  lueii  wbo  hare  con>et»i-d  with  iin'  on  Ihi-  nuliject 

II  ii  -I,'"!].!  Im'  It  L.i-':>  nri-tilaliHl  aa  a  eampaiKti  doi'iimriil,  ^1  l"  apeak,  on 
r  ilir  i.-riniliriul  .!•  |>aruucnt  of  tbe  tini<renity,  and  of  agricultnral  and 
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indostrial  improvement  and  edaoation  in  general.  Pecuniary  embarrassmentR  on 
the  part  of  the  Jackson  Fair  Association,  by  whom  the  publication  was  first  pro- 
posed, having  threatened  to  materially  delay  its  circulation,  I  trust  that  the  board 
will  not  only  ratify  the  expenditure  for  printing  it,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  you, 
but  will  also  relieve  Dr.  Philips  from  being  even  temporarily  held  responsible  for 
the  balance  of  the  cost,  which  will  ultimately  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fair  Associa- 
tion, according  to  agreement. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  low  Tiew  to  take  of  the  mission  of  education  and  of  educational 
institotions,  if  we  were  to  consider  oor  moral  duty  fulfilled  by  merely  keeping  up 
with  local  public  opinion,  and  supplying  the  demand  as  it  arises.  Such  is,  unfortu- 
nately, the  theory  of  but  too  many  who  exert  influence  on  our  institutions,  both  in 
pnblio  life  and  in  the  press. 

TIm  example  of  other  States,  both  older  and  younger  than  our  own,  that  have  gone 
before  us  in  this  work,  can  leave  no  doabt  either  as  to  the  necessity  for,  or  the  ulti- 
mate success  of,  schools  of  agricaltnre.  What  they  baTe  done,  we  eaa  and  most  do; 
for  our  system  of  culture  is  certainly  not  soperior  to  theirs,  our  popalation  not 
better  educated,  our  lands  quite  as  rapidly  going  to  waste.  If,  then,  our  people 
have  shown  a  cert:iin  degree  of  supineness  in  this  matter,  so  much  greater  is  the 
necessity — so  much  more  is  it  incumbent  qpon  us  to  use  our  utmost  exertions,  and 
all  the  means  at  our  disposal,  to  diffuse  information  on  this  vitally  im]K>rtant  sub- 
ject; to  dispel  prejudice  and  misunderstandings,  and  to  so  organize  and  equip  the 
institution  that  it  must  command  respectful  attention,  and  may  challenge  criticism 
in  all  its  parts  and  details. 

This,  in  my  view,  is  the  only  proper  and  safe  course  to  be  pursued  by  us.  Nothing 
eonld  be  more  fatal  to  our  success  than  if,  discouraged  by  a  present  want  of  patron- 
age, we  were  to  "lieave-to,"  waiting  for  it  to  come,  and  meanwhile  confine  our 
operations  and  means  of  instruction  to  its  probable  reiiuirements  for  the  time  being. 
Nothing  short  of  an  absolote  financial  impossibility  should  impel  or  induce  us  to 
thus  invite  failure,  and  proclaim  our  unfitness  for  the  trust  confided  to  us. 

It  is  with  this  view  that,  as  a  meml>er  of  the  local  subcommittee  appointe<l  to 
determine  upon  the  site  for  the  college  farm,  I  have  insisted  strenuously,  and  it 
may  have  seeme<1  at  times  obstinately,  that  both  as  to  its  location  and  extent  the 
rery  first  beginning  should  be  so  made  as  to  indicate  what  it  should  hereafter  be 
and  do,  feeling  well  assured  that  the  acceptance  by  the  board  of  my  recommendation 
that  not  more  than  about  25  acres  should  at  the  outset  be  taken  into  cultivation 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  meant  to  compel  the  adoption  of  this  as  the  maxi- 
mum area  to  be  considered  in  the  general  plan,  or  put  under  fence.  It  was  certainly 
!hr  IVom  my  intention  to  be  understood  as  recommending  anything  so  ludicrously 
disproportionate  to  what  has  been  done  by  every  other  State  where  a  farm  has  been 
established  at  all ;  and  so  ])eculiarly  inappropriate  where  a  variety  of  soil  and  ]H>si- 
iion  is  positively  essential  even  to  efl3cient  instruction;  apart  from  experiments, 
where  it  becomes  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  now  in  finding, 
within  the  limits  of  the  2  inclosures  representing  the  farm,  such  variety  as  ran 
nanally  be  found  in  small  upland  tracts  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Again,  it  has  l>een  objected  to  the  site  selected,  that  it  embraces  not  an  inconsider- 
able tract  of  land  ba^ily  washed  and  gullied,  lying  in  full  sight  of  the  railroad  and 
poblie  road. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  great  pity  (to  say  the  least)  that  so  large  a  piece  of  land  lying  so 
elose  not  only  to  the  public  highways  mentioned,  but  to  the  campus  itself,  should 
•o  long  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  when  a  very  little  labor  applied  in  time 
algbt  have  preserved  it.  The  injury  is  great  now,  but  it  will  be  greater,  and  will 
fai  part  become  irreparable  a  few  years  hence.  A  small  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on 
it  now,  at  convenient  times  such  as  always  occur  to  the  careful  farmer,  can  yet  keep 
the  gullies  from  encroaching  farther,  and  even  make  a  beginning  toward  their  filling 
np  and  final  reclamation.  Had  they  been  left  outside  of  our  fence,  as  was  proposed, 
we  should  have  done  precisely  what  we  intend  with  all  our  might  and  main  to 
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young  mm  not  to  do.  ■.\i.  to  tarn  onl  Ihcli  wan  sihI  sulllnl  liuiOi  to  dual 
on.     It  will  be  to  thsc    ,'....<    r  >):v  ,i«  imjiortuit  nt  tliU  tlina  m  any  tl>ay 

;  for  the  rwUniBtion  >  ,.iu  luidi  hi  (bia  8Utt«  t*  broooilux 

1  BMre  K  quMtion  ot  .     utuils.      Wi-  have  gtxiil  luid  •iimijih 

le  inclmnrfl  to  rslw  ]iri  .•,•■■•    f  >>'■•[;  kind;  •rn  bava  aUu  worn  tMd 

[>  eiampllfy  iu  TBclaiDiiiL.n 

sli.in  within  full  view  ui  i)..-  r«utn)  Ukllrowt  will  mak*  tliu  bnii  lliv  WM 
meot  of  tbe  drpartm-  .r.,  if  nialt>pwl  vkI  niaiiagnl  >a  It  ■Itiml-I  Im.  Ii 
tve  Dotblng  to  bide  Item  lh»  |iiil>]lu  K****  o*  '^■n  f*^f  rrllirimu. 

etKl,  I  would  atrmooahly  art  und  Uia  oniuteatluti  luadn  by  Or.  rhillp*  In  bia 
li,  that  a  defioit*  general  jilau  baaed  upon  au  aci'arala  li>|ragraphlital  ant- 
«  gronnd  abuqtd  at  onrr  Iw  loatla  and  ndo|ited,  eo  ikat  nvDfjrtbiug  that  ta 
Iba  waj  of  improvrment  may  Imiil  IflWard  tbe  TiulliaUnii  of  a  karmintliMia 
ent  whole.  Id  no  otbri  mtj  ran  lrn>^  eoonum}  br  altAuted  and  tbn  pavl> 
>lnK  of  paUbwork  avoidril. 

ot  omit  id  tbia  eonnM-ti.iii  in  (ntfiirat  tba  nBmaltj  of  i>r«Ttdlni;,  fnr  tW 
be  OMd  in  tbe  opentid :      .  ,i    ..  . mr m  of  tlie  rarni.  a  difTerent  mttdeuf 

aent  fnim  tliat  now  PI  .     ,t<I  to  ntbrT  imirereltj- wnrk.    I'nUbe 

niptHTrmentJi  <>r  repaii  '  i       .  -  .if  tbe  fiiriii  can  not  allnrd  lo  await 

1  at  ibr  fiHit  of  tbr  do<  .:  .1  :.  .  .  .rii.nd  bj  Ilie  Oui  iiiatlnu*  of  wamaU. 
to  br  a  aar<'i-«a  in  any  j>iiiiil  u(  1 1>  w  ti  muat  be  iuuna4^>d  ua  a  prndi-ul  boai- 
.  would  manatee  bi*  o«i>  •initame,  to  the  ulnioct  allant  rnuaialent  WtUi  lla 
liject— InMronion.  At  tiiim  wliw  theeoTi-wmr  Mliire  of  awwoo'eenio- 
ay  daprnd  iipuo  ]>robii|>t  a«Ui>n  T«>|alriD|t  ]>acunlarr  oullaj,  tbe  dalajr 
I  upon  riri'uiiiHii  oMcUl  refaranraa  vflan  baawn—  ruiuuna. 
Id  ani'b  tr<i>ib]r«  and  to  aacaT*  unity  and  etflclanej  of  mau^caiBelil,  oommI- 
•cretion  mii»l  V  mIIowk]  |1m  •DpwiolaBdanl  of  tbo  &nn — a  condliloB  Hot 
■at  incompatible  with  tbe  ilnrt**!  MauBstabilltjr.  !ik>  tax  fruM  tbi^  »nA 
laaure  of  diacnlion  ii  tbf  onij  nMidilioa  un  wbirb  an  Inrambant  of  Um 
lalitii'Btion*  rail  tie  brld  ■Inrtlf  napanaibia  for  Ibe  (iMulla  wbiob  Dnai|BiT- 
w  fniiii  hU  iiidif  idnal  iuaiia(einMit  vnlf  wban  Ibert-  ia  do  illtideil  raapw- 


to  reiterate  In  tUa  pUee  my  confident  belief  that  In  Dr. 
I  tlir  ritlbt  man  for  tbe  place,  nnd  I  hope  be  will  be  givaa 
I  detiionalrate  the  fact.  Aa  Ml  aiperianoed  bnalneaa  maa,  ha 
le  -tii:j;ntioii  made  In  hi*  nport  ooneaminK  tbe  proptiaty  of 
Kill  t'le  breeding  of  blooded  atock  a*  a  maana  of  Innr— alag 
i:l  ilic  drpartment,  provided  only  that  arrangaaMBta  for  the 

»t  IliF  animala  can  be  apeedily  made.     While  InoraUvfiM 

(•rotidaiy  ronilderatlon  aa  compared  with  the  naoaaaitiaa 
iti'l  u*  we  now  arr,  anything  that  can   render  the  balaaca 

» jthi'iit  inlvriering  wllb  the  educational  Interaata  daaarrca 


iiioni,  however,  the  Inadoqnacy  of 
:n[i1'>>mi-nt  of  aildltional  apeclal  inatmctora,  meela  Qii  at 
-  .rt  tbr  grrat  majority  of  tbe  agriiultural  rol  leges  ratab- 
li<  ^<  I  i-r  iHtU,  evrn  where  tbe  8ulra  ba<re  addrd  tlber- 
r<<iiBi"uii>oal  ilonatiun.  and  rummonlliea  bave  vinlwitb 
:■'  iiii|>ti»nl  aitm,  TbeoliTloii*  reaaon  ot  ibja  IWin  the 
i< -1.  Ill  l>-  effi-ctual,  ia  Inirinaieolly  of  a  enally  rbaracter, 
fi'iin*  nci  )iarl  of  tbe  aatimstrd  coat  of  literary  rnllpgre, 
■  ,i>y  I  ;>•>-■  tb(i  aalariee  uaually  uflered  ti>  iiiatruclurs  in 
iii«le.|ua(e  lo  ooaunatid  tbe  arrritwi  of  nirii  eminent  in 
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This  report  was,  by  the  chancellor^  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trastees  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  that  body  thereupon  passed  the 
following  resolution : 

Be$olved,  That  Professor  Hilgard  be  reqaested  to  report  to  the  governor  the  condi- 
tion and  requirements  of  the  agricultnral  department  of  the  nniversity,  and  that  the 
governor  lay  the  subject  before  the  legislature  and  recommentl  such  an  appropriation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  place  this  department  on  an  efficient  footing. 

Professor  Hilgard  discharged  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fore- 
going resolution,  but  without  avail.  The  legislature  took  no  action  in 
the  matter. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  board,  1873,  a  second  report  from  Dr. 
Hilgard  was  submitted,  from  which  is  taken  the  following  extract: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Concaming  the  requirements  and  prospects  of  this  department  I  have  little  to  add 
to  what  I  have  already  expressed  in  a  report  laid  before  yon  at  the  late  session  of  the 
bc»ard  of  trustees.  The  failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  any  provision  for  an  outfit 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  net  of  donation  r(*nderfi  it  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect  the  plans  heretofore  detailed,  and  all  that  can  be  done  at  the  present  time  with 
the  limited  means  at  command  are  the  experimental  operations  detailed  in  the 
aooompanying  report  of  Dr.  Philips.  Under  these  circumstanoes  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  cry  of  <' failure ''  should  already  be  raised  by  those  whose  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  I  see  no  cause  for  such  clamor,  and  trust  that  yourself,  as  well  as  the 
board  of  trustees,  will  take  no  heed  of  it,  but  will  duly  consider  the  circumstances 
ander  which  that  which  has  been  done  has  been  accomplished,  and  I  think  you  will 
be  satisfied  that  few  men  laboring  under  similar  difiiculties  would  have  accomplishe<l 
as  mochas  Dr.  Philips  is  able  to  show.  He  has  inaugurated  a  number  of  important 
experiments,  whose  results  when  published  will  convey  important  practical  infor- 
mation. With  the  limited  force  at  his  command  he  has  materially  improved  the 
aspect  and  condition  of  the  tract  now  under  cultivation  at  times  when  other  opera- 
tions were  stopped  by  the  weather,  and  even  on  the  tract  newly  put  under  fence  ho 
has  put  in  the  ''stitch  in  time''  whenever  possible.  lie  will  make  abundant  feed 
for  the  coming  season,  and  if  but  reasonably  bucke<l  by  funds  at  that  time  will  be 
able  to  prove  conclusively  to  all  willing  to  be  convinc€*d  that  the  practical  part,  at 
least,  of  the  agricultural  department  is  no  failure,  lint  the  most  intelligent  or  even 
desperate  energy  can  not  succeed  without  means. 

I  can  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  late  unfavorable  action  of  the  legiHlature 
represents  the  inten*st  of  the  ]ieopIe  on  this  subject.  I  know  it  to  bo  otherwise  from 
a  long  and  rhise  intercourHc  with  the  farmin<^  population  of  the  State.  What<*ver  of 
aopineness  or  political  considerations  may  have  brought  about  the  result,  it  asMuredly 
does  not  represent  the  Htate  of  int<^lligent  public  opinion.  And  my  hope  thsit  a  diflfer- 
eot  action,  more  conHonant  with  the  interests  of  industrial  and  educational  proj^ee**, 
will  yet  be  taken  by  the  legislature  in  unshaken. 

As  reganls  the  absence  thus  far  of  students  in  the  agricultural  course,  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  common  oerurrence  in  the  establishment  of  new  professional  schools,  and 
so  far  from  discouraging  us,  should  only  stimulate  to  greater  efibrtH.  All  parties 
aipnee  that  the  necessity  for  this  class  of  iuNtmction  is  great  and  crying;  but  it  is  a 
new  thing  in  this  country,  and  (Opinions  ditTer  greatly  as  to  the  manner  and  oppor- 
tanity  of  imparting  it;  this  experienre  alone  can  detennine.  1  have  heretofore 
placeil  )»efore  yon  the  n^sults  of  the  experienre  of  the  older  colleges  in  the  country, 
basing  thereon  my  recommendations  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursueil  by  ns.  I  have 
foand  no  reason  as  yet  to  change  my  views  in  this  regard;  and  the  discussion  which 
wae  provoke<l  at  the  late  session  of  the  agricultural  con;;ress  at  Indianapolis,  by  a 
■Miioii  to  indorse  the  ''Morrill  bill,''  and  in  which  mftnj  unkind  things  were  said  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  general,  has  but  confirmed  me  in  my  opinions  as  pre- 
Tioosly  expressed. 
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upered  tboB,  aa  expLiiiK'd  tiy  I>r.  llilgnrd,  by  want  of  meaiiH  to 
an  agricultural  aoil  uiM-liiiiiirnl  colIfi;e,  but  littlo  vmi  ever 
Tbd  jiutDetM  uf  thi'  I  loclnr's  Tinwii  iu  r<>eunl  In  tbu  t«uuj>cr  of 
opie  uf  the  State  via  iiiaiiireHled  a  fow  yearH  later  by  tb(>  ratub- 
■nt  of  the  AgrioDltCnil  and  Mei-bauM-al  Colleee  at  KiarkvDle. 
irbite  the  matter  Isncuished.  Tlie  fiirm  was  ('ontiuue<l  in  a  Mimll 
Q  strictly  an  exiteruntnial  UiftiA,  muter  tbt'i-liaree  uf  Dr.  I'biliii* 
:he  year  1876,  wbeD  il  wait  flnalty  itbaiuloiKHl . 
the  year  1878  the  Aiiriciiltunil  :iii«l  Mv<'hiuiir»l  (_'oll4*|^  wan 
ved;  and  tbe  iigricDltunil  buid  Kcr))!  fhiul  wm  wtllHlrawn  from 
livemity  and  paased  lo  the  credit  of  dial  institHliuu.  along  with 
Iciency  of  that  |>orti'>ii  of  tlu^  fund  provioTifly  donated  Iu  tbe 
a  University  to  maki-  u\>  onv-balf  of  the  wbole. 

KRKK    RCIIOLARXnil'S. 

!iird  iOKtaiK-e  in  whieb  the establishmeDt of  thi'  Aboni  Tuivenl  . 
latle  lo  alTfct  the  Stak- 1  iiivcrfiity  was  that  of  tbe  trw  a(!l)olarahi[Mi. 
f  tbe  fealures  uf  tbo  Akorn  obarter  wat  a  iiroviHlon  ao  very  111* 
I  that  it  IK  im]H)HHible  Id  say  with  any  certainty  what  It  doe«  mntti, 
bich  was  iindersrootl  to  k'v*  one  frw  acbnlarfiblp,  Jnclnilln];  tite 
tu  bave,  for  tbe  Ifemili  of  the.  m-bolar, $UKi  ]ior  annum  n-om  lite 
on-M-hooI  fund  in  the  i-ubllv  ln*JU<ury.  to  (*acb  county  »r  nlber 
lentative'H  diHiri<-t  In  tbe  St4tlr,  with  a  jiroviMt  in  the  efTn-t  that 
any  county  wait  entitliil  to  more  tbau  one  repn-wntjitive  thera 
I  \k-  one  s<-botanthi}>  for  narb  ix'i'rfKcntativi'.  (^niii-  n  niitu1»or  df 
fits,  nelectotl  under  that  Htatate,  on  competitive  exam i nations, 
Id  the  univtTHity  for  xeveral  years;  116  being  considered  tbe 
inual  attendaiico  ndmiseiblo  thereander.  In  the  year  1875,  bow- 
tin-  whole  m'Iu-iih-  was  abolished  by  a  repeal  of  that  ptfftion  of 
atuit'. 

PBEK  TlTITIOIf. 
^71  tuition  wart  niatle  free,  except  iu  the  law  school,  to  all  Missls- 
Htutleiit^.  Stuil'ut.i  from  any  State  who  were  preparing  for  the 
;ry.  or  ivti-i  werf  not  able  to  pay  tuition,  were  also  admitted  fteei. 
i>NCndi-iitK,  rrom:iny  State  or  country,  were  ordereti  to  be  admitted 
r  tuition  fit-'>:  and  Hiirb  has  bc4-n  the  rale  ever  since  that  date, 

TBK   IIIOB   tKTHOOL. 

.ill  l»-  n-nii-iiilx-K-il  ibat  one  of  the  featureHof  tbe  reorganizati<ni 
'  iiiiiMToiiy  in  l-ruwan  an  order  for  the  establinhmeiit  of  a  high 
I.  ][  »uri  not.  liovt'<>v<'r.  ntitil  tbe  fall  of  1874  tbat  any  arrange- 
».i-  i]i:t'l<'  I'm  It.  at  wbirb  time  Mr.  Andrew  K.  Kil|iatnck,  ad 

of  t lit-  <  1. f  IHM,  was  t-lecled  its  principal.     In  tbe  year  1875 

•!¥.r  Kil|>,iML.  k  i.-.i(:i,,-<i.  and  I'rof.  I>ewi8  T.  Fitzlmgb  (later  prin- 
of  Wbitworili  <'olt('t^.,  was  chosen  to  sQcoeed  bim.  The  high 
I.  liout'MT.  uliilf  \ery  prtMiieroas,  was  broken  down  finally  by  its 
•r<w|>ur(\.     It  vtas  >tn>ngly  objected  to  by  tbe  teacbera  of  acad- 
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emies  tliroagliout  the  State  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  invasion  of 
their  field  of  work  and  patronage.  In  the  year  1883  the  board  of 
trustees,  deferring  to  that  objection  and  considering  the  further  fact 
(more  weighty  by  far)  that  the  academies  of  the  State  had  begun  to 
recover  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  late  war  and  to  do  much  more 
thorough  educational  work  than  had  been  done  before,  abolished  the 
jhool.  A  subfreshman  class  was  organized  in  lieu  of  it,  intended  only 
•or  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  univer- 
sity and  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degree.  This  class  was  pla<?ed 
in  the  charge  of  Professor  Fitzhugh  as  principal,  with  the  rank  of  a 
full  professor.  Subsequently,  the  restriction  that  students  of  the  sub- 
fireshman  class  should  be  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  degrees  was 
set  aside,  and  those  designing  to  pursue  the  B.  P.  course,  or  even  a 
select  course,  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  class.  In  1886 
l^fessor  Fitzhugh  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Whitworth 
C  allege.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Wesley  Johnson,  A.  B.  and  M.  A., 
of  the  university.  In  1889  the  subfreshman  class,  as  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion,  was  abolished ;  the  studelits  doing  preparatory  work  being  placed 
under  the  immediate  tuition  of  their  resiiective  professors,  and  Professor  , 
Johnson  was  assigned  to  other  duties. 

GHANGSLLOR  A.   P.  8TBWABT. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1874,  Dr.  Waddel  resigned  the  chancellor- 
^ip.  Dr.  «lohn  J.  Wheat,  the  professor  of  Greek,  being  the  senior  by 
election,  was  declared  the  vice-chancellor,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
jat  position.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1874,  (len.  Alexander  P.  Stewart 
/as  elected  unanimously  to  the  chancellorship,  and  was  inaugurated  in 
che  following  December.  This  distinguished  gentleman  was  thoroughly 
identitied  with  the  Southern  i)eople.  He  had  been  alieutenant-geneml 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  had  served  in  that  delicate  and  trying 
position  with  the  greatest  success  to  the  very  end.  His  installation  lus 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  faculty  almost  wholly  allayed  the  restiveness 
of  the  i>eople  of  the  State  about  the  institution,  growing  out  of  the 
political  complications  already  described.  And  the  unmistakable  index 
of  a  better  feeling  was  the  fact  that  in  the  inaugural  ceremony  the  new 
chancellor  was  introduced  to  tlie  audience  by  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
then  a  member  of  Congress,  but  wlio  had  resigned  his  professorship  of 
law  in  1870. 

BEOR(fANIZATION   OF   1870. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1875  there  was  a  great  i)olitical  uprising  in 
Mississippi.  The  Democratic  party  regained  control  of  the  State.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1876,  there  was  passed  and  approved  ^'An  act  to  re- 
organize the  University  of  Mississippi.**    Its  tenor  was  as  follows: 

8bc.  1.  lie  it  macted  by  Ike  legUlaUre  of  the  State  of  MisHettippi,  That  tho  rniveraity 
of  MiMisHippi  iiiror|»orate<l  tho24ih  of  February,  1844,  shall  continiio  to  1m)  ort^anixed 
Mill  goT«*rne<l  nn  folIowH.  to  wit:  The  board  of  triiat^'eN  of  aaul  institation  iiliall  l»e 
Altren  in  unmlNT,  tixoof  whuiu  nhuU  bo  uluiimi  of  iiaid  iusUtution.    Ttie  infii&.VMX% 
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1  bo«nl  ahBll  b«  ap|H)liiMd  by  tb*  gwwnior,  l>j  »nil  wiih  tbr  rohmhiI  at  lb* 
.  and  tlukll  bold  their  <>(nr«fi>raii!FMu«,  ot  imUltbi'lrtuorMuraKreaiipiilnt^tr 
W,  Ttutt  tbo  ffnt  bimrd  ajipoint^  niutM  thU  Art  atiall  at  Ita  lint  Dinvllog; 
■hall  ba  bald  in  Iha  unii'praitj  liallilln|c>  at  Oxriird  oii  tha  Monday  baton  tM 
laraday  In  Jnoa,  ITIl.  In  divided  bj  Int  intw  tbrro  claMi'*  of  IIt*  na«h. 
•M  tball  hold  tbrir  untosa  for  two  joaia  ttom  tb«  datt-  ot  tbalr  appuliiti 
ooud  olaaa  ahall  hoM  Ihvir  »fllc«a  for  four  yeara,  and  lb*  third  oUm  for  ttt, 
PntnJtd /mrlitr,  That  Ou-  prawMit  Imanl  ahall  hold  Ibeir  ulDrra  iiiitll  tbriM 
•on  am  appiiinted  a*  lii-r<iin  i>mvldwl. 

.  3.  B»  it/arlkrr  rmatud.  Tbat  tbe  board  of  tnia(a«  hprclu  provi.lrd  r«r  nA 
uoMMom  are  her«b;  doolatvd  and  «»niititntml  ■  body  politic  and  i-urporal*  h 
oeaodtt.vlflOf'Thn  1  DiviTilt>  of MiaalHUppi." 
.3.   B4  il  fnrlhtr  f»a--ird.  That  in  caaa  of  Ta«anciea  occarrias  ii 
ra  darisff  a  rarw  ■>r  Ib»  iwnata  tha  itnvamur  may  mnlia  uppolnli 
•eanciea  until  the  mwllajt  of  tho  aanalc,  and  thorsa/tcr  burins  tlioil 
Date  antil  aach  racati'-)at  an  nUrd- 

.4.  Af  j(/arrifr«aar/nl,  Tbat  tba  Korernor  of  Ihti  Htai«  aliall  Ij 
ardof  trDSt«ea  of  iitr  t'ltlftNily  of  MiaaUalppli  bnl  la  hi*  ab*«ne>fl 
ig  of  the  board  a  pnwident  pro  tampon  may  b«  appulnlvtl  by  tb«  b 
.  5.   It*  II  farlker  rMriarf,  Tbat  a  m^ority  of  the  lnutr>M  aball  t 
m  for  lb«  mouctioii  of  liuaiuen,  and  iba  approval  of  tvro-linh*  ot  i 
M  ahall  \ip  DoceaiiatT  to  tliA  adoption  of  any  orilrr  or  nMotiitioii  by  Iha  f 

',  6.  lit  it/mrlktr  rMaeJni,  Tbat  Ihn  tmatra*  ahall  priMi—  all  thn  powi-n 
raprr  for  tbp  aioompl  iihnuiil  of  tha  trnat  rvpoaud  Id  tboiu.  vti,  tlii-  aalabliAa 
iadui>lnlpnaD..:vat11ieiitrnfib«UDiTor«il7bnlld)nci>iiejirOiLri.ril.  inl.afa>*tlt 
y,  of  a  lltiit-claaainBtilutUm  in  thodiflaralit  depanmonta  of  learning  '  -'  — ■ 

ilopt  all  mich  UwR  ai.ll  intfiiUliooaaa  tbey  may  df«mnxpnllrDt  lor  tl 
piiKoant  til  tbe  <-«ntiiiiiIl-iri  nnd  lawa  nf  thn  Stat'-. 
.  7,  llr  il/nrlArr  tmai'-^i,  I  liai  ili.-  uil-l  l>o«nl  •hull  rl.vi  j  trf..»tiifr  w  Im  abaD 
r  all  thr  oKioryn  coming  to  aald  inatitoUoD  aicopt  tbe  I4tate  appropriation,  aat 
liaburap  thr  aams  for  lc|{al  and  propoT  piirpoaea,  and  hla  tanare  of  olDo*  wmA 
maalloD  -ball  Ix-  tiiiil  by  a»id  board — the  latter  nut  to  eioead  $200  per  annaa. 
rraanrrr  aiiall  niak>-  n  report  of  bit  r«c«lpta  and  Piponditarna,  aefoupanied  bjr 
r  Tonrbrn.  aiiiiii:ilty  tii  Mid  board.  If  il  u««t  ao  otten,  for  pDiponea  ofallownBO* 
••-liun;  /'ruridfJ.  Tb.it  aaid  traaaurer  may  Iw  removad  at  any  time  l>y  Mid  howd 
iafartorv  ry  ii|i-iiri'  nf  ufllrial  mlaooDdnst  to  be  prodnoed  in  tbe  plearncfi  of  hU 
irer  ami  on  rvMoiiaM''  notico  lo  him,  and  to  thii  end  aald  board  may,  by  aaM- 
•  a-blrt'itwd  to  ati>  ■uitaldo  offloer  of  any  oonnty  in  thia  l*tat«  to  be  aerred  b^ 
nmoi'in  i>iini-aani;iiiil  M>nil  fiirpapan:  /VorMad,  That  no  ntenibcrof  Kald  bond 
ilio  fnciiltv  of  tli«  iinivtraity  ahall  be  eligible  t«  the  olttee  of  troaanrer:  Ami 
r-l/'rikrr.   I'liai  aaul  ireaanrrr  aball  llveeltber  In  the  town  of  Oxford  or  witUa 

of  tbr  iinn.T'-ily 

.  ^.  lit  i(  (mrit-rr  emacttd.  That  the  membera  of  the  board  of  tnialMa  aball 
r  .-I*  roiiijiTM-Biiiiii  ilieir  arlnal  tr«*e1in|[  exproaea  Irieiirreil  in  KoiiigtonaA 
iiiiu  from  iliv  lurrlin;;*  of  aaid  boanl,  payable  ont  of  any  f'lnds  l>rlon|tiog  te 

■1    />  ii   'arik.r  ■nn.ird,   Tbat  IB  tbo  «iiiiaImetioD  of  tbi*  act  by   the  t*wm 
iriii  "  all  jU  !-■  Mfi.lri-i.i."!  all  aorb  pefvona  a*  have  Kradnated  in  an; 
■I  iu-iiiiiiii"i,  "111  ibrr  of  aria,  arieor*.  or  law. 

1".  /:'  <i  f-riirr  ruaettd,  Tbat  all  Ibp  powen  and  dnliee  Ix-lnnKioK  to 
ii  l-.ar<l  iif  tiiKt.-M  of  (lie  rnlvonity  of  Uiaalaaippi  are  hrreby  roofrmd  a 
lira  *•  ori-ani/'.l  i.ii.jrr  thi>  art. 

.  11.  lit  .1  f.riArr  i:,rlrJ.  Tbal  all  arU  and  (wrla  of  aoU  In  Conllirl  with  1 
-.  au'l  tbr  >aiiii-  ^n-  lifr'-bi.  rrpenled  and  that  tblaacl  iMkc  fHoct  and  be  in  (Il 
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Under  this  statute  a  new  board  was  appointed,  composed  of  foar  mem- 
bers of  the  former  board,  ten  new  members,  and  Judge  Hill,  restored. 

The  board  met  as  usual  in  June.  They  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Hon.  H.  H.  Chalmers  (a  member  of  their  body,  an  alumnus  of  the 
university,  and  then  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court)  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  public  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  institution  and 
urging  its  support.  The  effect  of  this  address,  and  of  a  canvass  of  the 
State  made  by  the  chancellor  and  several  members  of  the  faculty  in  the 
summer  of  1877  was  such  that  the  attendance  of  students  in  the  session 
following  ran  up  to  471,  a  number  much  larger  than  was  ever  reached 
before. 

DEPARTMENT  DIPLOMA:.. 

In  1877  W!i8  begun  the  practice  of  awarding  department  diplomas. 
They  were  at  first  conferred  on  any  student  who  should  complete  satis- 
fitctorily  the  longer  course  in  any  one  of  the  nine  departments  into  which 
the  work  of  the  literary  and  scientific  department  was  divided,  and  en- 
titled their  holders  to  the  status  of  alumni.  In  188G  it  was  resolved  to 
grant  no  further  department  diplomas  except  to  such  students  as  should 
complete  the  longer  course  in  at  lest  three  of  the  then  ten  departments. 
In  1889  the  departments  were  dissolved  and  nineteen  (now  twenty) 
schools  established.  Department  diplomas  are  conferre<l  whenever  the 
student  shall  have  completed  schools  whose  work  shall  aggregate 
twenty-five  hours  weekly. 

THE  VAIDEN  CHARITY. 

It  was  at  the  session  of  1877-78  that  Dr.  Cowles  M.  Vaiden,  a  member 
of  the  board,  inaugurated  a  charity,  which  he  sustained  until  his  death, 
several  years  after.  A  large  number  of  aspiring  but  indigent  young 
men  were  advanced  by  him  the  money  necessary  to  pay  their  expenses 
at  college  on  an  economical  plan,  on  their  i)ersonal  notes.  At  one  ]>eriod 
there  were  as  many  as  100  of  the  '<  Vaiden  beneficiaries ''  in  theinstitution. 

THE  LABAUVE   CHARITY. 

In  the  year  1879,  Col.  Felix  Ijabauve,  of  De  Soto  County,  die<l  and  left 
by  his  will  a  residuary  legacy  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  White,  in  trust, 
that  the  net  income  thereof  should  be  devoted  to  the  education  at  the 
university  of  poor  young  men,  who  are  orphans,  sons  of  worthy  parents, 
and  from  De  Soto  County.  The  legacy  yielded  about  tlOjOiK),  and  the 
iucome  now  lil)erally  supi)orts  five  beneficiaries.  Colonel  White,  the 
original  tnistee,  is  now  dead,  and  the  fund  (now  $20,000)  is  managed 
by  the  local  treasurer. 

Col.  Felix  Lahauve  was  a  native  of  France.  His  father  served  in  our 
Bavolntionary  war  under  Koirhambeau ;  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
was  decorated  by  Napoleon  with  the  Cross  of  Honor  for  services  against 
the  Russians,  and  became  a  captain.  After  his  father^s  death  Felix 
came  to  America  when  8  years  old.  Kepresented  De  Soto  County  in 
the  legislature  of  1843;  was  member  of  the  State  senate  in  1845.    Was 
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'wards  clerk  of  the  circait  ooort.  Bendered  efficient  service  dor* 
tlie  war;  was  again  in  the  legislature  and  was  commissioner  Ibr 
lissippi  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1877.    He  died  a  bachelor. 

PBMUJUI  BKOXIYKD. 

t  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trostees  held  in  June,  1882,  it  was  re- 
[h1  to  oiien  the  doorsof  the  inatitation  to  females,  except  in  the  high 
ol.  The  coeducational  featore  thos  adopted  has  worked  very  salia- 
>rily.  No  adjustments  of  canicnlnm  were  made  to  meet  any  want 
>maniental  education  or  training.  The  girls  were  simply  idlowed 
rail  themselves  of  the  severe  dassicali  scientillc,  and  philosophical 
ses  offered  to  l>oys.  Consequently  the  institution  has  not  been  as- 
ively  i>atronize(l  by  females;  most  of  those  who  come  being  such  at 
re  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach.  The  largest  number  of  girls  in 
year  was  23.  In  scholarship  the  result  has  been  very  gratifying, 
first  class  to  graduate  with  female  members  was  that  of  1885;  and 
te  six  graduating  classes  from  1885  to  1800  inclusive  (in  five  of  which 
9  were  females ),  in  two  the  highest  records  were  made  by  girls:  Miss 
e  Vick  liill,  chiss  of  1885,  from  Noxubee  County^  and  Miss  Mattie 
es  Smytlie,  chiss  of  1888,  from  Leake  Oounty.  Twelve  young  ladies 
»  gra4liiut4Hl  in  the  six  years,  and  of  the  12,  5  have  professorships 
olleges  among  the  best  in  the  South.  There  are  now  (1800-01)  4 
lie  candidates  for  the  )K)8t- graduate  degree  of  M.  A. 

<*nANCKLLOR8HIP  ABOLI8HBD — OHAIKMAN   MAYK8. 

the  month  ot  July,  1880,  Chancellor  Stewart  resigncHl.  The  trus- 
thereu|><>n  abolishe^l  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  directed  that  the 
iding  ofticer  (»f  tlie  university  should  be  a  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
» selei'ted  by  that  body  from  their  own  members.  The  faculty  there- 
I  ekM*te<l  Trof.  Hdward  Mayes,  of  the  law  chair,  an  alumnus  of  the 
(  of  1S08,  to  1m*  cliairman.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the 
I  the  ( liairuiaii  calUHl  attention  of  the  faculty  tq  the  f»<*t  that  the 
r  of  tlie  board  ilxcd  no  fieriod  of  time  during  which  the  chairmaUi 

eliHted.  sliouM  serve,  and  recinested  them  to  elect  their  chairman 
\iv  romiii^  year.  This  they  did  by  reelecting  the  incumbent  unami- 
sly.  <  'hairmaii  Mayes  was  a  second  time  unamimonsly  reelected  in 
;  1H,SM. 

THK    KROK(«AMZATION   OP   1889. 

JuiH\  l>vS<).  <'li;iirnian  Mayes,  in  conformity  to  the  by  law  of  the 
i-rsity.  niadf  a  n*iH>rt  to  the  trustees  on  the  needs  ami  <*ondition 
\v  itistitdtion.  IiiduriHl  hy  that  re|K>rt  the  tru8te4*s  made  a  thorough 
u'aiii/atioii  lx)th  of  the  scheme  of  study  and  of  the  faeulty. 
r>t.  Tlif  l.iw  by  wliiih  the  department  of  8<'ieiice,  letters,  and  art 
(livhlcil  )iito  ti'ti  snbonlinate  dei>artments  was  abolishinl.  It  was 
idfr«-«l  that  Mirh  division  was  arbitrary  and  iin|)hilos4>|)hiral;  thai 
r  na-»  iio  luMivH^ary  rminectioii  b(»tween  many  of  the  studies  assod 

111  th«>  iiiakf  up  of  a  single  de|iartment,  and  that  it  was  unjust  ti 
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the  student.  For  instance,  the  department  of  modern  languages  in- 
cluded both  French  and  German,  and  under  that  arrangement  a  candi- 
date for  the  B.  S.  degree,  in  order  to  get  any  credit  whatever  for  work 
done  in  the  one  language^  however  excellent,  was  forced  to  take  the 
other.  Again,  the  department  of  natural  history  was  composed  of  the 
four  subjects  of  botiiny,  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  in  order 
that  a  student  should  be  credited  with  work  done  in  any  one  of  them 
be  was  forced  to  take  all  the  others.  So  also  was  it  with  physics  and 
astronomy  on  the  one  hand  and  with  history  and  ])olitical  economy  on 
the  other. 

Under  the  new  rule  the  trustees  declared  that  there  should  be  nine- 
teen distinct  schools,  each  being  independent  of  all  others;  satisfactory 
and  completed  work  done  in  any  one  should  entitle  the  student  to  so 
much  credit  toward  his  degree,  whether  he  had  taken  any  other  particular 
school  or  not.    The  nineteen  schools  were  as  follows : 

1.  Latin  language  and  literature,  to  be  a  course  of  four  years. 

2.  Oreek  language  and  literature,  to  be  a  course  of  four  years. 

3.  French  language  and  literature,  to  be  a  course  of  two  years. 

4.  Oerman  language  and  literature,  to  be  a  course  of  two  years. 

5.  English  language  and  literature,  to  be  a  course  of  three  years. 

6.  Belles  lettres,  to  be  a  course  of  one  year. 

7.  Pure  mathematics,  to  be  a  course  of  at  least  three  years. 

8.  Physics,  with  optics  and  acoustics,  to  be  a  course  of  three  terms. 

9.  Astronomy,  to  be  a  course  of  one  term. 

10.  History,  to  be  a  course  of  one  year. 

11.  Political  economy,  to  be  a  course  of  one  term  or  of  one  year,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  professor. 

12.  Mental  and  inoral  philosophy,  to  be  a  course  of  one  year. 

13.  Logic,  to  be  a  course  of  one  term. 

14.  Botany,  to  be  a  course  of  one  term. 

15.  Zoology,  to  be  a  course  of  one  term. 
Id.  Mineralogy,  to  be  a  course  of  one  term. 

17.  Geology,  to  be  a  course  of  one  term. 

18.  Theoretical  chemistry,  to  be  a  course  of  one  year. 

19.  Practical  chemistry,  to  be  a  course  of  one  year. 

Second.  The  foregoing  order  effected  these  changes  in  the  extent  of 
scholastic  work.  In  the  schools  of  history  and  political  economy  the 
course  in  each  was  extended  from  one  term  to  two;  in  those  of  French 
and  German  each,  from  one  year  to  two;  in  those  of  Latin  and  Greek 
eaeh,  from  three  years  to  four;  and  the  school  of  belles  lettres  was 
wholly  a  new  course.  It  is  designed  for  a  study  of  the  last  year — 
mssnmes  that  the  student  has,  in  the  study  of  the  Ave  schools  of  ancient 
and  modern  hinguages,  acquired  a  certain  acquaintance  with  their 
reepective  literatures,  and  embraces,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  time 
allotted,  a  consideration  of  the  best  authors  of  all  tongues  and  nation- 
alities, without  regard  to  the  hinguage,  and  with  especial  attention  to 
tlie  interrelations  of  national  literatures  to  literary  criticism  and  to  the 
pUloeophy  of  literature. 
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in).  I.argu  ncope  was  afforded  for  sleetives.  Tlierelnfura  tbe  only 
ee  which  could  be  taken  by  an  elective  oonrac  w»m  thut  of  1)a<tb- 
)f  philowjihy.  Tbe  Atndies  tta  the  B.  A.  aii<)  tho  K.  H.  were  all 
Tilted.  Under  the  new  rale,  any  student  who  <Wh  hu  ninoiiut  of 
equal  to  ir>  r«ritatioDB  per  week  for  one  year  in  oiititloil  to  a 
elor*s  de{n«e.  If  hia  coarse  shall  include  tbi>  Kuctiitli,  tliii  I«tin. 
.'■reek,  and  tbe  ]inre  matheiDatioa,  he  maytiiM  fur  im  A.  it.,  tb« 
inder  of  the  work  required  being  elective;  if  it  include  Wlnny* . 
>gy,  iiiinemlog)-,  geologj-,  theoretical  and  pnu-tiviil  theinistryf 
leniHtica.  (ibysics,  and  astronomy,  he  may  call  for  a  It.  8..  all  tha 
inder  of  tbo  work  required  being  electi%-e;  ami  any  coiinw  takes, 
iil«)  the  neeessnry  aiDonnt  of  work  bedone,entitk-»  to  h  It.  i'.  If 
ident  shall  tuki'  the  whole  10  acbools  he  may  eall   for  auy  two 

tli«  i-oiiijiutalioii  iif  work  to  be  done  for  an>  det^ree,  however,  tba : 
vinj;  work  ix  not  counted,  being  couBidered  i>rt>[>ariitory:  That  of 
imt  and  the  m'cond  yearn  in  niathematica  (wbicli  WHit  in  fuet  made 
e  yearx"  courM*-).  in  Ijatiu  and  Oreek;  that  of  tlio  llntt  year  In 
iiih. 

rounu-  a  itludent  Ih  not  debarred  the  privilt-ce  nf  fntcring  an 
no-d  clatu*  uiuler  the  tent  of  examinations  for  entrance.  Ue  ia 
ted,  if  KueLVHHful  on  Buch  examinations,  mtli  »ll  «f  the  work 
tl  over  l>y  xueh  ezamioationB,  in  like  manner  as  if  lie  hiul  doue 
rork  ill  tlic  univensity. 

nrlli.  Theoflieeof  chairman  of  the  faculty  «^l^  :ib<ilisli»<l,  tlmlof 
Rellor  lestontl,  and  the  faculty  organized  as  followB: 
ane«>llor:  Kdnnrd  MayeM,  I.L.  D. 
Iiools  of  phvHieH  and  of  astronomy :  Robert  Burwell  l-'ulton,  A.  M^ 

liooN  uf  lin-el;  and  of  Ijatin:  Addison  Horuc,  profeMsur;  Alexan- 
..  Itoiiilnrani,  oiwistant  profeaaor, 

KMilKof  l-:ii;:lirtl)  and  of  belles  lettres:    Richard  Marion  Ifeavell, 
.,  ]inife-->iir:  .l.ilin  W.  Johnsno,  A.  H.,  aAHistant  professor. 
li(H)U<>f  rreric'I.  andofCterman:  Joneph  Auguste  Fontaine,  Ph.  D^ 

iiHils  III'  itiviital  .tnd  inomi  philosophy,  of  logie,  of  history,  aud  ot 

i-al  e.<if<>tii>  :    William  Riee  Simn,  professor. 

iiHil  iif  |>iiri-  iiialliemalieN:   Henry  Aubrey  Strotle,  pn>feMU)r;  John 

iilin.Miii.  A.  M..  a— 'i-taiit  gtrofetaor, 

imiN  of  tliii.r<-[:<  il  atiil  practical  chemistry:    Uieliard  W.  Jones, 

■^'^•r:  .li.lin  Willi.ini  Provine,  It.  S.,  fellow. 

iiKiIn.if  tM.t;iii> .  .•o)o;:y,niiiieraluKT,  and  of  pe<)lo|.'y:    Itichanl  W. 

-,  pri'lVnw.r:  .lolm  W,  .IoIiiihou,  A.  M.,  AKHiHtant  piofesHor. 

)...|  of  el<-  iiTion  :    MiHM  Sally  Mc<ieliee  iMim,  iiintrnctur. 

iiiol  iif  I.i»     i:>i».inl  Muyeif,  LL,  D., chancellor,  professor. 

!<•'  til*'  a<  ti-Ti  iiUive  deHeribod  tbe  connw  in  mailiemntieti — TXtom 

:  tn\'ti  I"  tliat  enil  by  th«  law  that  it  should  t>fl   'at  tlie  least' 
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three  years — lias  been  ex]mu(led  into  one  of  Ave  years,  of  which  the  fifth 
18  not  compulsory  for  any  degree. 

To  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  foregoing  scheme,  supi)ose 
a  youth  to  come  in  who  applies  for  a  degree  of  B.  A.  He  is  examined 
by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, and  English  and  assigned  to  the  classes  of  the  fourth  year  in 
the  first  three  and  that  of  the  third  year  in  the  last.  He  will  at  once 
be  credited  toward  his  seventy- five  hours  with  the  work  so  passed  over; 
that  is  to  say : 

Houra. 

Third  year  Latin  (first  and  second  being  merely  preparatory) 5 

Third  year  Greek  ( first  and  8oron<l  preparatory ) 5 

Third  year  mathematics  (first  and  second  preparatory) 5 

Scoond  year  English  (first  year  being  merely  preparatory) 5 

Total  credit  on  entrance 20 

He  mast  then  do  the^ 

Fourth  year  Latin 5 

Foarth  year  (ireek 5 

Fonrth  year  of  mathematics 5 

Third  year  Knglisb 5 

Total  number  of  hours 40 

He  now  has  uncontrolled  election  in  the  residue  of  thirty-five  hours,  and  might 
make  it  in  this  wise: 

German  (two  years,  five  hours  per  week) 10 

History  (one  year,  five  hours  per  week) 5 

Theoretical  chemistry  (one  year,  five  hours  per  we<?k) 5 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy  (one  year,  t\\e  Iioufh  per  week) 5 

Physics,  etc.  (three  tenus,  five  houn*  per  week) 74 

Astronomy  (one  term,  five  hours  per  week 2^ 

Making  the  necessary  total  of 75 

The  student  in  such  case  would  graduate  in  three  years  by  doing  fif- 
teen hours  weekly  in  one  year  and  twenty  hours  weekly  in  eacli  of  two 
years, 

CANVASS   OK    THK   STATE. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1881^  the  chancellor  made  a  partial  canvass  of 
the  State  in  the  interests  of  the  university,  addressing  the  people  in 
public  on  the  history,  work,  and  status  of  the  institution.  lie  spoke  in 
the  towns  of  Holly  Springs,  Magnolia,  McComb,  BnM)khaven,  Ilazle- 
borst,  JackH4)n,  Natchez,  Lexington,  Durant,  Kosciusko,  8tarkville, 
West  Point,  Meridian,  Macon,  Aberdeen,  Columbus,  Winoiui,  (1  renada, 
Vaiden,  Canton,  Vicksburg,  Fayette,  and  Tort  (libson. 

The  result  of  all  these  measures  was  an  immediate  large  increase  in 
the  attendancf*  at  the  university. 

KKLLOWSHIPS   ESTAULISIIKI). 

In  the  summer  of  ISIK),  Assistant  Professor  .Tohnson  resigning  ii| 
order  to  undertake  a  course  of  special  study  in  (Sermany,  the  truster's 
fwolved  not  to  till  that  place,  but  in  lieu  thennif  to  establish  a  iuvwvImx 
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llowsbips  tm  \toiitgriidvktttf»,  Tfau  follows  are  to  {larsae  speciit 
rs  to  (inulify  Ilii-iii  for  profpssorBliiiw,  und  tlii\v  urv  rmiuirwl  to  ae( 
Butitut«  to  tli(>ir  Hpeciiil  prufrasors.  Kmih  fellow  ia  pukl  d.'tOO  |ier 
m  for  hJH  tint  yi-ar  and  #44H)  p«r  annum  fur  eavli  utibHeqauut  year,' 
B  wv)  already  one  aacb  fcllowiibip,  tliat  in  clieniintry,  cHtabliHtMd 
BT.  I-Vrur  otliM-H  wire  nddM,  one  each  jti  niatlieruaticA,  Eiifiliahi 
icH,  ami  natural  liiatory. 
V  Ktriclly  iinrrative  iKirtJon  of  tlilH  chapter  it  now  comliidttil.  1| 
ilia  ki  aam  u]i  tbv  gcnentl  resnltM  and  t4>  jftvu  tbc  pn'Mtnt  |ilan  of 
lijaitiiiii, 

B  nuivpraity  i«  now  ( I8WI )  iu  tb«  forty -cightb  year  of  ils  t<Uart«rad' 
Rooe  and  in  tlip  foitythtrU  of  ita  active  working  peritMl.  YK  tha 
m  DOW  iin>Kr««sin]!iat)ietbirty-nintb  only,  four  years  baviiig  beea 
luriog  tbe  war. 


Il'l 


7'i 
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The  presiding  officers  of  faculty  have  been  as  follows : 

George  Frederick  Holmes,  LL.  D.,  president 1848-49 

Albert  Taylor  Bledsoo,  LL.  D.,  professor,  presiding 1849 

Angostns  Baldwin  Longstreet,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  president 1849-56 

Frederick  A.  P.  Ramard,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  president 1856-59 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  chancellor 1859-61 

John  Newton  Waddel,  D.  D.,  chancellor 1865-74 

John  J.  Wheat,  vice-chancellor,  presiding 1874 

Alexander  P.  Stewart,  chancellor 1874-86 

Edwartl  Mayes,  LL.  D.,  chairman  of  faculty 1886-89 

Edward  Mayes,  LL.  D..  chancellor 1889- 

The  professors  have  been  as  follows  : 

QRKBK   LANOUAOK   AND  UTKRATUKK. 

JohnN.  Waddel,  LL.D.,D.D 1848-57 

Henry  Whitehorne,  A.  M 1857-61 

John  J.  Wheat,  D.  D 1865-«6 

Addison  Hogue 188ft- 

LATIX   LANOUAGK  AND   UTRRATURR. 

John  N.  Waddel,  LL.  D.,  D.  D 184S-56 

Wilson  Gaines  Richardson,  A.  M 1856-59 

Alexander  J.  Quinche,  A.  M |  l^l|9 

Addison  I  logne 188^ 

IIRBRKW   IJLNOUAGR   AND   UTRRATURR. 

John  X.  Waddel,  LL.  1).,  D.  D 1848-51 

SPANISH    lJlN<SrACtR   AND   UTKUATURK. 

John  N.  Wa4ldol,  LL.  1 ).,  D.  D 1848-51 

KRRNCH    LAN<iUAaK   AND   LITRRATl'KR. 

John  N.  Waddel,  LL.  D.,  D.  D 1848-51 

WillUm  A.  Strozzi 1851-53 

WilMn  Gaines  Richardson,  A.  M 1854-60 

Alexander  J.  guinche,  A.  M 1860-61 

Dabney  Minor  Scales 1866-67 

Alexander  J.  Quinche,  A.  M 1867-73 

F.  A.  Jnny,  8.  T.  D 1873-76 

Alexander  J.  Quinche.  A.  M 1876-82 

Charles  Woodward  Hutson 1882-89 

Joaeph  A.  Fontaine.Ph.  I) 1889- 

<;ERMAN    LANCiTACiR   AND    I.ITRRATUKR 

Same*  aM^thf  Frfnrli.     See  above. 

RNGU8II    LANliTACtK   AND   LITKRATURK. 

George  Frederick  Holmes,  LL.  D.,  president 1848-49 

Angostas  H.  L<>n);iitreet«  LL.  D.,  D.  I).,  president 1849-56 

Frederick  A.  P.  Bnrnard,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  president 1856-58 

William  D.  Mo(ire,  A.  M 1858-61 

BUnford  G.  Buraey,  I>.  D 1865-72 


KIKTOBY   Ol'   EDVOATIOK   Uf   1CI88IB8IPPI. 

tV.  Shlel4U,A.  B.,  Mtjoort  {irofoMor.aettBf I8T3-91 

Up«r«iDbJobnMn.  LL.  D.,D.D IKTS-VC 

rd  UftrioD  Lemvall.  A.  IC 18m-M> 

M  Rica  SiBU,  Ph.  [> M 


1  T»jlor  Bledwfc  LL.  D 

riflk  A.P.B«niard,LL.  U„D.D II 

ricfc  A-  P.  BMPMd,  LU  P..  P.  P.,  iiwtdwit 

■  McCnUohPhlppsA-M 

In*  W.flMra 

■  Anbny  (itroilo 

.Hiidi«,Ph.  [) 


,  T»ylor  BW«»e,  LL.  D 1SI8-M> 

rick  A.  P.  Bwaanl.  LL.  P.,  D.  P 1» 

rickA.P.Bartianl,  l.L.P.,P.P.,|>rMMMitBiHleh*&oaUor MB 

i«A.Hb<Nip,A.H IMMlS 

in  C.  (JmIwhI.  I.I,.  U IMT-IIJ 

t  Bnrwpll  Foltoii.  A.  II 1« 

KATt-iiAi.  riiiutMtPHX  (UN  PBTUCa,  npTlcs,  *cooiin<  o,  rrv.}' 


MIlIitiKtnD,  M.  II 

:  Taylor  Blad»e.l,L.U 

rirk  A.  P.  lUniiird.  1.1,.  P.,  P.  P 
rick  A.  P.  Bunanl,  l.U  P.,  D.D. 

i»  A.  Shoup.  A.  M 

nC.<)»rlMi).l.l..l' 

I  )liirw«tl  Knltnn,  A.M 


t-ivii.  KNaimtcuNO. 

ifk  A.  P.  ((araanl,  LL.  p.,  p.  P 

irk  A.I-   llmmanl.  t.l..  I)..|).  P.,prMhlemtMd 

■  A   Sboup.  AM 

II*  W.  Sran.  pr»r»w>r  iif  malbamBtiea,  aeting. 

I'MEMUTmr. 


I IHM 

t.L.  P..  P.  |i.,acUug I8.M-45 

tK'^-tl 

r-K"»l<.iitii,>ciinK iMSSM 

1 Ktai-Tj 

.3--iiiaai,  BftiDg 1813-1* 

I.  wiiBi:     lSTl-18 

1.1.  Ii .   I87y« 

iMi'taril.  ai'liii)C _ DHIt-M 


AUUCCLTVIK. 
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liKOU>OY. 

John  Millington,  M.  D 1850-63 

John  C.  Keeney,  A.  M 1863-64 

I^wis  Harper,  LL.  D 1864 

Edward  C.Boynton 1856-61 

George  Little,  Ph.  D.,  state  geologist,  acting 1866-70 

Gk^orge  Little,  Ph.  D ,..  1870-74 

Richard  W.Jones,  A.  M,LL.D 1875-82 

George  Little.  Ph.  D 1882^89 

Richard  W.Jones,  A.  M.,LL.D 1889- 

MINERALOUT. 

Edward  C.Boynton 1855-61 

George  LlUle,  Ph.  D.,  state  geologist,  acting 1866-70 

Riehanl  W.  Jones,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 1875-82 

NATURAI<  1II8TORT   (INCLUDBA  MINBRALOOY). 

George  Little,  Ph.  D |  l^lS 

Richard  W.  Jones,  A.  M.,LL.D 1880- 

MBNTAL   AND   MORAL   P1IIL080PHY,   LOGIC,   AND    POLITICAL  8CIBKCX. 

George  Frederick  Holmes,  LL.  I>.,  president 1848-49 

Angastos  B.  Longstreet,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  president 1849-66 

Nathaniel  Maoon  Crawford,  D.  D 1866-57 

Frederick  A.  P.  Bjirnard,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  president 1867-58 

George  W.  Carter.  M.  A.,  1).  I) 1858-60 

Lneins  Q.  C.  Lamar,  LL.  I) 1860-61 

John  N.  WiMldel,  LL.  D.,  D.  I)..  <hancellor,  acting 1866-66 

Lneios  Q.  C.  Lamar,  LL.  D 1866-67 

Francis  Asbury  8houp,  A.M 1867-70 

JamesAdair  Lyon,  sr.,  D.I) 1870-81 

JamM  M.  Long.  A.  M 1881-83 

John  J.  ^\^leat,  D.  !>.,  profesHor  of  Greek,  acting 1883-86 

John  J.  Wheat,  D.  D 1886-89 

William  Rice  Sims,  Ph.  I) 1889-90 

Palriek  Henry  Kager,  A.  B.  (Miss.Coll) 1890-91 

IIIHTORY. 

Janes  Adair  Lyon,  nr.,  LL.  D 1870-75 

Albert  Hall  Whitfldd,  A.  M.,  assistant  profcHsur.  acting 1872-73 

Alexander  P.  ftU'wart,  chancellor 1875-86 

Charlee  Woo<lward  Hutson,  profesMor  of  modem  languages,  acting 1X86-89 

William  Rice  Sims,  Ph.  D 1889-90 

Patrick  Henry  Kager 1890-91 

HK.LLKS    LKTTKKM. 

Blehanl  Marion  Lea  veil,  A.  M 1889-90 

William  Rice  Sims.  Ph.  I> 1890- 

iJkW. 

William  F.Steam».LL.  I) ia">4-61 

Bon.  James  K.  Trotter 1860-61 

UmIqs  Q.  C.  I^mar,  LL.  1> 1867-70 

Bmuit  Craft,  «"s«|.,  titular Vva^"\ 


HIKTORT   OP  KDUCATtOV  Uf   MIMIBBIPPI. 

JonUn  McCalloh  Phippa,  Mtbif .  U7».fj 

H  WbIIod.  LL.  It UtTI- 

T.lMmT«^LL.D I(ff7- 

jil  Mmjos.  LL.  I>..  elminnan  and  ehaBMUsr iftHA. 

AMOCIATB  PROrmMOBS. 

nili-r  I„  Itonilunnt,  A.  H.,  LaUb  uhI  Onak .,  18WI- 

AMUTANT  pRomaont. 

ih  8>d]iuki,  modBm  laDgnaf** tWu 

uu  A.  8tnuii,  iniMlcrti  Ungiugea 1M|><Q 

«<J.C.  LWDAT.  DIBthetn»tiM lH5U-fl 

M.  Lwbw,  B«.log.v 1»1. 

nMcCalliih  I'hipp*,  oUklfaMBatiM )(Ba-fl 

::.  WaH«,  geology IM3-H 

M.EMtw,  I'll.  [)..  geology I, 

i«  W.  llilgmnl,  I'h.  l).,gpologT I 

If  A.  Smith,  I'h.  U..  gMilogy ISOt-T^' 

II  M.i'hipi*A.ii,.iuw isn-n 

IJ.  Ouibric,  A.  B  .  nathenwUc* lOTS-HI 

■I  It.  KdUoii.  M.  A..pliyBit« Iftn-ltf 

W.  Shield*.  A.  II.,  ?:nKlUh "^*-'>i 

lt.A>lgrr.  M-A-.i-brinUtTy IVTa-M 

n  W.  |-hili|><>,M.l>.,kgrioiiltiira llfn-'i 

t  II.  l,aaKbri(lge.)'b.  I>..g«ala(T llffS-] 

I  II.  Wbitlield.  M.A.,<irr«k  ..   ..  |«3-5 

oJcr  Fui  Mourr.  II.  A.,  nulhMDulM ..  IKTS-H 

Ditrr  1..  Itanaiirinl.  A.  B.,  UrtiiiMdanek  ....    .  inrn  i| 

VV..toliiiM>n.  M.  A..  Kii|tliBlt,ii>athMn»lif«,Miil  nktnnl  bUtury...  .  IMO- 


eT.f<tainback,l>.U.,lireckkBil  Latin itfiO-M 

im  A|p(Bii.l«r  Eakm.M.U.,aTaek IWS-ft7 

.11  llawLiiii  l.w.M.  A.,lAlii)  .  ISW-IET 

tM   Kin>br>.ui;h.  iii.itli.-raatii^ IWC-ST 

im  It   llarkKUile.  M  A  .  English  and  logic 18M~RT 

1  li.  rarr.  lualhemnti.aaiiilphyali-a t»T<«t 

iV.T..l.S.illirau.i;in;li»b  and  logic U07-BII 

.iN.  lUrri*.!..  |.bv.i..      lK»-rtl 

(  il  I.'><igl.n'lKr.  rh  t>..r)irmialry ..  IHuS-TJ 

r.]  MavM.  A   It.,  >'ii(!>i«b lt«B-7a 

I  .1  lititlirif.  A.  Il..m4lhematirs tl«».'n 

I  M.  W.'iii,  A.  It.  (;rr>-L.  ami  mathcBiallo* INTD-Tl 

■  J.i.iiihti.-.  A.  II  .imnliniialicB IKH-TS 

W  -l,i..l.i.  A    II..  I.Btiiiaii<l  Kogliab lWl-73 

(  II   lu:i..ii.  A.  Il.iilijair.    Urtl-n 

I  it.  \M.at,^i.|.  \.  ii.,..t.-.-k lirji-Tl 

II  II..W1-TI,  A    11  H«73-I* 

.11.  \    M.i.ii.lrtM    ^,biKU«■hi«l     Xms-Tt 

I    M- liitiL<  A    II    <  li<'minli>  aiiil  iialural  bialiiry    IKT5-7W 

!•  1>  i.i,ri,n.t...|  A   11    -liriDl.try  and  oatural  biaUiry ItTS-TT 

>-l  A   ^VliIj' r>|-u,>ri   A   M  .  l.aiiD  and  modem  languafCM I  KTft-" 

W  J.,L..*.N   A    M     bi;ha.l>.H>l 18W- 

»  W     x.i.l.jt.1   A    M     iiiatli.'iualicaaad  Kuithali  ..      1S7T' 

<  it    llii.-haiKin.  ■  liriiiiatrjt  and  natiira)  hUlury UTT 
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William  K.  Martin,  high  school  and  chemistry  and  natural  history 1877-81 

Arthur  A.  Walter,  English 1877-78 

LiAWHon  H.  Snoll,  high  school 1877-78 

James  B.  Walter,  h igh  school 1877-78 

Joshua  W.  Kilpatriok,  A.  U.,  chemistry  and  natural  history 1878-80 

E«lward  C.  Davidson,  A.  M.,  high  school 1879-83 

Anaelm  H  Jayne,  A.  B.,  high  school 1880-82 

Frank  E.  Larkin,  A.  B.,  high  school 1882-86 

John  M.  Steeii,  B.  P.,  high  school 1883-84 

Charles  F.  Smith,  A.  B.,  high  school 1887-88 

John  L.Johnson,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  high  school 1887-88 

Thomas  O.  Martin,  B.  S.,  high  school 1887-88 

Jackson  Reeves,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  high  school 1888-89 

.     INSTRUCTOR  IN  KLOCI^TION. 
Bally  McGehee  Inom 1885 

FRLLOW8. 

John  W.  Provine,  chemistry 1888-90 

Thomas  Ovid  Mabry ,  chemistry 1890- 

Frank  Clarke  Holmes,  natural  history 1890- 

Panl  Hill  Saunders,  mathematics 1890- 

Hobert  Anthony  Shands,  English 1890- 

Lem  Hall  KimmouM,  physics 1890- 

Alfonso  Babbitt  Amis,  history , 1890- 

PRINCITAI^  or   HIGH   SCHOOL,    AND   OF   8UBFRE8UMAN   CLASS. 

Andrew  E.  Kilpatrick,  A.  B.,high  school 1874-75 

Lewis  T.  Fitzhugh,  high  nchool 1875-83 

Lewis  T.  Fitzhugh,  subfreshuian  class 1883-86 

John  W.  Johnsfin,  subfreshnian  class 1886-89 

OBCIANIZATION. 

The   riiiversity  of  Mississippi   comprebends  two   general  depart- 
ments— 

1.  A  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts. 

2.  A  department  of  professional  education. 

The  former  department  includes  twenty  distinct  scliools   and  live 
conrses  of  study,  as  follows: 

1.  Latin  language  and  literature,  course  four  years. 

2.  Greek  language  and  literature,  course  four  years. 

3.  French  language  and  literature,  course  two  years. 

4.  German  language  and  literature,  course  two  years. 

5.  English  language  and  literature,  c<mrse  thrt^e  years. 
0.  Belles  let tres,  course  one  year. 

7.  Pure  mathematics,  course  four  years. 

8.  Physics,  with  acoustics  and  optics,  (*ourse  three  terms. 

9.  Astronomy,  course  one  term. 

10.  History,  course  one  year. 

11.  Political  ecomomy,  course  one  year. 


III8T0RT  or  KDUCAHON  in  HTBAIBSIPrT. 

1 1'.  Mental  iiDil  moral  philompby,  eoune  one  year. 

13.  Logic,  i-ourse  one  tenn. 

14.  Botany,  coarse  one  tonn. 

15.  Zoology,  coarse  one  tenn. 
IC.  Mineralogy,  roarse  one  term. 
17.  Geology,  course  one  term, 
IS.  Theoretical  t-bemistry,  ooarae  one  year. 
10.  Practical  chemistry,  oonrae  one  year. 
JO.  Elocution,  couraeone year. 
le  ounrsea  or  study  are — 

The  nndergradnate  oonrsea,  eondsUnf  of  (1)  ooni-Kt^'  for  the  <l(^in«l 
kcbelor  of  nrts;  (2)  oonrse  for  Uiedesreetrfbacbelor  of  wifticw;  (flj 
le  for  the  degree  o(  bachelor  of  {diUoaopby. 

The  postgraduate  coiir8ea,eonBiBting  of  (1)  Oodthi- for  t)iu  di'gn 
aster  of  artu;  (2)  Oonrae  Cnr  the  degree  of  doctor  of  i>biluM)|thy. 
e  requirements  fortbebacbeloHadegreeBarefbUy  ovphuhMl  nndi 
iubtitle  "  Ueorgaiiization  of  1880." 

fOSTOBADDAn  DBOBKKB. 

le  ilegree  o(  ma^iter  of  arta  U  oonfinred  on  baebt^lon*  of  at  lun 
,'ear's  Mtandtiig  uri  |>aaaing  satisfiMtory  examinations.    The  caui 

is  allowetl  to  st-lect  for  hia  ooarae  of  stady  any  ibrve  of  the  1% 
ig  Htrboolit  or  grouiM  of  achoola: 

1.  (iret'k  laiiKtuige  an<l  literature. 

'J.  liatiii  liitigiKtge  and  literataie. 

;t.  French  iiiiil  Oermnn  languages  and  lilerature«. 

4.  Knglinh  lar);:uitge  and  literature,  and  belles  leilnw. 

r>.  I'ure  n I al hematics. 

li.  i'hysicH.  iM'uiiHtics,  optica,  and  aatronomy. 

7.  t'hemintry,  thuoretical  and  practical, 

H.  ItoUiiiy,  7(M>loi:y,  mineralogy,  and  geok^cy. 

'.».  Mental  ami  moral  pblloaopby  and  logic. 
III.   Ilixtnry  :ind  ]iolitic»l  economy. 

•I>liculi<>ii!'  fi>r  lliit  degree  from  gratlnatea  of  othiT  iiiHiitulioiinwill 
iiltTLiint^l.  Mu\  IX  HiieciHl  conrae  of  study  assigm-il  in  e;ii'h  caan. 
le\t  l«-ik-  n>  Ih-  ime^l  will  be  prescribed  in  all  cases  hy  tbi-  neveral 
■KwirM  lilt  .i))|ili(';ition.  Applications  for  the  deiae**  ■"'■•'i  I"'  made 
ii;li  Mil-  •liaiK'i-lliir  l>y  the  first  Monday  in  NovemU-r  in  fin-li  year. 

KM'ilD-lR    OV    IMICT08   OP    PHILOSOPHY. 

i->  I-  tht'  lit;;lii--t  ilf^rw  offered  by  the  inxtitutiun.     It  nill  be  ena- 
•t  nil  iIk'  ti'lloiviiii;  I'oiiililions:  The  applivatil  »iii»r  Imlil  n  baoea- 
%tit-  il.'^M-f  iiiiin  tliiH  inHtiUition  or  from  some  other  of  at  le* 
I  ^.Tiuli  :  Iif  niii^t  sfhfl  thrve  of  the  M-boola  as  the  courw  deiir*- 
vt  til  ,i|t[>r<ivrtl  i>r  rejection  by  the  faculty,  designating  one  of  tin 
<  iniijiir  >luili.    Ill  lUiMethreeseboolslnot  more  than  twoof  whUa 
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can  be  under  one  professor)  the  candidate  mnst  porsae  a  course  of  post- 
gradaate  study  for  at  least  tliree  years,  of  which  two  must  be  iu  resi- 
dence. The  work  must  be  assigned  by  the  respective  professors  iu 
charge  of  the  schools  chosen. 

No  school  may  be  selected  unless  it  shall  have  been  included  iu  the 
work  pursued  by  the  candidate  in  obtaining  his  baccalaureate. 

Every  applicant  must  have  at  the  outset  a  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German ;  if  he  have  not,  he  must  make  up  the  deficiency 
within  eighteen  months,  beginning  their  study  at  once;  nor  can  this 
work  be  counted  toward  his  degree. 

Ten  weeks  before  he  is  examined  for  his  degree  he  must  present  a 
dissertation  showing  original  investigation  in  the  line  of  his  major 
study,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  faculty,  must  be  published  at  his 
expense. 

At  the  conclusion  of  bis  course  be  is  to  be  examined  before  the 
faculty,  the  examination  being  conducted  by  the  professors  under  whom 
he  shall  have  studied,  but  any  member  of  the  faculty  may  propound 
questions. 

HONOBABT  DEGREES. 

But  one  honorary  degree  is  conferred,  that  of  doctor  of  laws;  and  it 
will  be  conferred  on  none  unless  he  shall  have  made  a  special  study  of 
either  the  common  or  the  civil  law. 

TiiK  Schools  of  Grksk  and  ok  Latin. 

ADDISON  HOOUB,  prqfettor. 

A.  L.  BOirDURAirr,  associate  prof  e*»or. 

As  arranged  at  present  the  coane  in  eaoli  school  extends  through  four  years,  with 
fire  recitations  u  week.  The  first  two  years  in  each  Hchool  are  preparatory^  and  are 
not  oouDted  as  any  part  of  the  regular  university  work  with  which  a  student  must 
be  credited  in  order  to  graduate.  In  both  Greek  and  Latin  the  first  year's  work 
begins  at  the  very  beginning,  so  that  no  previous  knowledge  of  either  language  is 
required  for  entrance  into  this  class.  To  enter  any  of  the  other  classes  tho  applicant 
is  examined  by  one  of  tho  profcASors  in  charge,  and  is  place<l  in  the  clai«s  in  which 
bo  seoiiis  likely  to  get  the  most  ^;ood.  Tho  aim  in  the  ancient  language  counte  iH  to 
•ecure  thon>ughness  in  what  is  learned,  rather  than  to  go  over  a  large  extent  of 

(TOIlod. 

8CIIOOI.  OF   GKKRK. 

/Ir«l  year. — The  work  of  this  year  is  mainly  devoted  to  thorough  and  i>ersistent 
drill  in  the  intlectioiis  and  in  the  most  elementary  principles  of  syntax.  At  the 
MUDO  time  the  pupil  is  introduce<l  to  correct  (trei'k  reading  almost  from  the  very 
Srat  day,  the  teacher  translating  for  the  class.  A  slight  advance  in  tho  reading  is 
BUido  every  day ;  the  teacher  keeps  the  class  informed  an  to  the  progress  <if  the  uarra- 
tire,  and  enconra;;es  the  beginner  now  and  then  to  translate  an  easy  sentence  for 
bimsolf.  With  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  say  toward  the  elose  of  February, 
ihm  class  be>;ins  to  translate,  commencing  where  the  teacher  began  tho  first  day. 
TIm  elass  feels  somewhat  at  home  here,  and  many  difficulties  are  thus  removed  out 
•ftlio  beginner's  ]>uth. 

OdIjt  the  main  iutlertions  of  Attie  prose  are  taught  in  this  and  the  succeeding  year, 
tho  blackboard  is  freoly  used  as  an  efficient  aid.    The  few  elementary  principles 
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DUi  tb«t  ftre  Ungfat  tiMSnt  jtmttf  givMi  hinlitlj  >ii  omitiMiilan 

Dg.     Vttiae  rgnpoaition  (BoglM  Into  OrMk)!*  1i«kiii>  llio  iHvronil  tern  aqj 

Dustl  ihroDgbont  thi*  conrM. 

>  books  Dtfd  tbe  flnt  jrear  ■■«  OoodwlD's  OiMk  liratiiuiar,  ^rlM•'■  Fint  Ut 

■r,  ami  llo|ca«'a  Im>|[ulkr  VeriM  of  AUlo  Pro*'.     liiMxIniii'*  (irKininAr  u 

on*  med  in  uiy  of  the  cImmb,  but  It  la  tappl  anient i-il  wbau  naodful  by 

MdjTMr. — Thr  Attir  infleetioiw  an  ravi«w«d,  iui<]  tnoTf  utu-ntion  )■  p«M 

iX.    In  the  flnt  term  Xuiaphon'a  Anabaaia  la  na.1  \  Kel>i>y'DiMliitan),kiiil  ta 

<l  (enn  Xenophon'a  Ilellenlka  (aelaetlona  fram  Xi-nophou  bv  I'lklll[>ntla).     *; 

ry  of  GreMT  i.-  alao  atnJled,  In  Paonaira  Ancient  ilmnen. 

the  third  ypat  ibe  book  naed  la  Bolan  and  Fn'enian's  rtalnctlona  fMm  Gr 

on.     ExtncU  are  read  tnm  Herodotiu,  Thnayiliilm.  I'lain,  ai 

an«etlon  witb  the  anthora  raad,  the  atodanU  an  (iiicoriragvil  to  raail  aneb 

vto'e  Greeee  ae  War  npon  tbalr  Oraak  tazL 

■he  ronrth  year  are  read  the  Apology  and  Krito  t>f  Plata,  the  I'anv^rie  On4M 

}knt«B,  and  tbe  Oeitipoa  TjraaDoaof  8<^okW.  ^ 

t  oatlinea  of  <irp«k  literatDre  an  givMI  partly  by  text-lxHik,  parllf  l>)t  lacta 

t  Greek  Inioon  recomBeoded  la  Um abridged  Lidilell  nud  Si-ott. 

the  eiaminatloD  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  tbe  jinwiaKFa  art  for  tranalatlaB 

I  not  nirrrlj'  from  what  baa  been  rsad  during  tbi-  li-rin  rlaiH<l  by  thi'  osaial 

bat  train  any  Greek  nr  Latin  that  haa  beenreai  (by  ibe  ciiui 

laiuinaiioD)  in  anv  pre*lona  part  of  the  eonra?^  or,  an  I'utimly  nm*  p^M^ 

I*  given, 

MCHooL  or  unit. 

B  >iani<' jirturipli-a  and  lUL'thoda  of  inatraetlon  U.it  have  been  eipbllned  aba 
he  eeliool  of  Gnvk  arp  carried  oat  in  teMlliqg  t^tiii.  Tbe  iNMka  need  4 
year  are  Thi-  IteKiniier'*  Latin  Book,  by  Collar  and  Daulell ;  and  Stnith  a 
rr'ii  PtinripiaLatitia.  Pari  II,  which  oontaina  eitraila  from  Cipaar  <ainplU« 


Ml  byallorthnclaaMia.  WbiW> 
I  Knitlinb  l^-iiioii  in  n-commended.  Proae  oon |u«iitlan,  Imruii  In  tbe  Iwtl  half 
r  ftnt  y-ar,  i*  now  a  reKiilar  part  uf  the  wort.  Rfiman  hlalory  and  Iti>in«n 
itnre  are  talteii  up  in  the  aeeond  year  and  alndied  at  liitenrala  during  the 
iniirr  of  ibi-  xnirih'.  To  the  three  higher  claMOa  a  moilTal*!  amount  of  prtTato 
Ilk'  '  I.Biiii  may  )>«  aiuiKiied,  The  aatbora  read  am  given  bfluw; 
»md  ymr.  — (  ^i-oarn  (iallle  War  (Keleey'a  ediliOD i,  CorDcllii*  Nepos  8*Uut^ 
iNe,  two  of  CireM-  oratiunn  agalnat  CatiliDe. 

irrf  y«ir.— <  irero  I  >e  Senectnla  and  DeAmieitiai  Kelaey'i  edJlion),  Vlrgll<Allia 
;rerii<><i)-h'>»Hli<>ii',  I.liy. 

■  riJ>yrnr  — l.n\  roiitintied,  Tacitna,  llorx«,  Plantaa  or  Terrace. 
|l.     Tbe  rifbt  11  a]  way  I  reei-rTed  to  modify  any  part  of  Iba  ronrae  ae  ril»w 

J    A.  F'-ITTAIM.  l-rtfimtr 
IIIl»T    V«AK— rilUlT   TKHlf. 

.  jiiiini  I'. I-  '^'faniiii'Dt  i>  primarily  to  imparl  to  thr  stiiilriita  a  rritioal,  aaA 
'  ,.»  jH».il>:r,  ••  I.-IIUNC  kiiuwIeilKe  of  Ibe  langDagelhey  arenladying;  aeeqadly, 
jMi'  thrill  <■>  iKake  nop  of  the  ipoken  langaap  a*  a  mean*  of  oommDnicstlaa. 
Ni;  till-  liTit  trrni  •tii'lriiti  bave  to  aci|aire  a  rorrect  atid  llucnt  pronni 
Iioi.,ii^bt>  luutrr  i)it  reMntialaof  French  gr»a>Bar,  the  following  polntobi 
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especially  ioHisted  upon  and  constituting  the  basis  for  the  ftnt  examination :  Article : 
(iU)  forms,  contraction,  and  nse.  Noons:  how  to  recognize  their  gender,  form  their 
plural,  and  use  them  partitively.  Adjectives:  their  agreement  with  the  noun,  their 
formation  of  the  plural,  their  place  in  the  sentence.  Pronouns:  how  to  distinguish, 
first,  between  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectives;  second,  between  conjunctive  and 
disjunctive  personal  pronouns;  the  importance  of  the  latter  in  a  sentence,  both  as 
to  their  UHe  and  place.  Verbs:  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conjugation  of 
auxiliary  nnd  regular  verbs,  and  also  of  some  of  the  most  important  irregular  verbs; 
to  know  how  to  form  and  use  the  different  tenses,  and,  finally,  be  able  to  point  out 
»nd  illustrate  the  peculiarity  of  the  French  in  its  formation  of  negative  and  inter- 
rogative sentences,  and  its  use  of  auxiliaries  in  intransitive  and  reflexive  verbs. 

SKCOND  TERM. 

The  second  term  is  devoted  to  a  systematic  study  of  French  irregular  verbs,  and 
t4>  the  acquirement  of  an  extensive  reading  vocabulary.  This  double  task  is  made 
easier  and  more  profitable  by  comparing  the  French  verbal  system  with  that  of  the 
Latin  and  the  French  vocabulary  with  that  of  the  Latin  and  English.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  is  spent  in  reading,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  students  are 
expected  to  read  at  sight  French  prose  of  average  difficulty. 

Ter/«.— Practical  French  (lovemment  (with  copious  exercises).  French  reader 
»nd  other  texts  suited  for  the  first  year. 

It  is  intended  to  have  the  class  conducted  in  French  as  soon  as  students  can  be 
benefited  by  it. 

8ECONI>  TXAR. 

The  second  year  includes  reading  in  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  Frenoh, 
together  with  French  composition.  It  is  thought  best  to  acquaint  the  student  fint 
with  the  classical  lit«>rature  of  Franco  and  conclude  with  the  best  models  of  French 
style  and  thought.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  practical 
review  of  the  p:ranimnr  nnd  drill  on  pronunciatiou  and  idioms. 

The  practical  Hide  of  this  course  is  never  lost  sight  of,  but  the  mental  training  of 
the  students,  the  development  of  their  thinking  and  comparative  faculties,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  knowledge  of  their  owu  mother  tongue,  or  of  Latin  by  careful  com- 
parison Avith  a  living  language,  with  which  they  have  so  much  in  common,  are 
regarded  an  features  of  paramount  importance. 

School  of  German. 

J.  A.  FOKTAIXS,  Pro/eMor. 

Tbt*  principles  and  niethotls  involv*^  in  the  Htudy  of  French  are  also  involved  in 
that  of  tb«*  (ternian,  and  what  has  l>eeD  said  of  the  former  respectively  applies  to  the 
latter. 

KIRMT   YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 

Stndy  of  the  German  grammar;  especial  attention  l>eing  paid  to  deelenvions, 
verbal  HNoteni.  and  order  of  words. 

Test".— Vtermviix  grammar  (Joynes-Meissner);  reader,  Joynes-Meissner  or  Whitney 
and  other  eaity  German  texts. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

StodentM  are  required  to  read  literar>',  historical,  and  scientific  German  texta,  the 
authorn  of  the  i-lasHical  literary  period  receiving  a  special  attention.  Lectures  will 
be  given  on  the  relation  of  the  English  with  the  German  and  on  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  latter. 

Spaninh  .nnd  Italian  are  elective  stt^flias  anil  classes  are  formed  in  those  languages 
whenever  neieHHarv. 
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Ream  A.  Buna,  B.  ±^  r-u,.. 
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;ki«  dapartmaDt  proriilon  Unutda  for  Bt  laartu  lLri-i-;B>tR'ei<iinu)of  ilnrfy, 
ibenof  baiUR  coiuiilercd  prapArkto!;. 
idcaifBof  tbaprrpftrataiyraHlatoqaaliiyjitiiileiitii  wlio  may  )>•>  wuitinc  1% 
latfl  pnpBntton  for  ailmlMion  tolhafrMhawi  rlaw  uf  Ilic  iinivdraity. 
I  timB  la  tbararore  chiefly  OMoplad  in  UMroii(1i<1rilllri  tli»rliiiuri)Uiry  ti 
PTBctieal  BOd  critical  pualng  in  Engllali;  larlp.iliia.  flnrivBllnii,  iu)i)  nuMitM 
irda;  niiiiite  BDslysia  of  Engliah  aaotaocaa,  Iwlb  nral  ami  wrlltrn,  inclndl^ 
ma;  written  •sefrlwa  aa  teala  of  p«MBan«^i|>;  •pvlhiiKi  p'iiirtnft(i»n;  Mm 
rnaeof  flpimi,  both  etjmolog;  and  ajntax;  ili»  fMBiitiiilg  of  (,ihm1  tty\t, 
t-booka:  RnUer*!  New  PtmUmI  and  CriUeil  linmioar:  Ktwd  and  K«llaci> 
u  LfwoD*  in  KnglUh ;  Hlll'a  EloManli  af  Bh<  i..nc. 
I  ftcafaman  and  •ophonnre  elaaaaa  havs  aaeh  t:r  rpcltallmi*  a  wtwk  ilfirinjt 

t  la  Uia  aim  of  tbe  profaMor  to  adspt  tha  Inatruction  in  tbi>  frcabman  -Ian  dl 
it  term  tu  tbe  want*  nf  a  largo  nanber  of  jeunt;  uinn  who  niianfl  luilltif*  b 
•ar.  rhoae HubJeiU,  tberefort, ara  tangfat  wbn  U  It  i*  ln'lUvnl  fDrnlib  tho  bi 
iral  knowlailge  of  Iha  langnag*.  Engliab  crtntniBr.  wblrb  all  am  ]>rMantad 
■oiiii'  aciinaintsiire  witb  befora  tbey  anter  tbii ilitai.  ia  Mvarrlilnitly  rvvtawa 
unnMner  furina  of  iiyiitBx,  aa  well  aa  tba  niot-r,  am  rloiu'ly  oiamliwd,  aad  % 
m  fiiT  prefcrrioic  nno  form  to  aootbar  ar«  oar'ftilly  uivpii,  I1ii>  •jUBlltlra  oft 
■lylc  are  dianiaMi],  anil  the  Tariona  ntetboda  ur  "■>(up"*ltii)ii  are  i>xplain«d 
lair  illDatrali-d. 

l.lMM>ka:  11uId'i>   Hiiilier  EngUah   OrsBnuu-,  .M<b<ilt'ti  How  to  Writo  CU«r|)| 
\f  Practical  lthet4»ir,  neoDDr'R  Rhetorieal  .\  ualyaia, 

lir  frrahman  claaa  uftbe  aarond  lermbeirlna  i  )i<-  atiidy  nf  old  Kngllab,  witi 
I  it  ianut  iKiMilile  lo  have  a  tboronxh,  acicnti  Wtiuwlwlgtiuf  modrm  RjisUdL' 
ran  (be  rcrj  IwinoDinK  of  the  work  nfihe  clii-v  to  tbnpD'l<>rihecanr«alii 
more  jear.  the  oM  i«  cooatantly  ntad  to  eipU  ^laih'- naw  initadiacultpai 
itai,  ita  aiinmaluaa  w.ird  forma,  Ita  tdloma  ami  rt]rmol»tciaa-  The  taxt-b« 
arch'"  Anulo-Saion  4iramniar  aod  B«ad«r,  iinil  Ixtnnabnrr'a  lllalorj  of 
■h  I^iifDBice,  Hill  much  of  tbe  work  of  Ikia  <  Iwala  fnrniabHl  illraolly  hj  tft|l 
•4>r.  dim  liciuK  aa  yrt  Do  Mttlafaetory  text  om  tlin  atymnli'ii;  of  Mai 
"be  ai>|ihuiiiuTn  rloaaof  tbe  Arat  term  lahM  a  tnitUrt  t)cw  of  tli«  laiigtuffl  aa ■ 
lotical -Icvi-lDprueDT  and  phtloloftical  ralaUou.  nlVrirblrhBllentlaMUAl 
f  III  thr  li><tory  ami  rritlral  atndy  of  the  liter hIiifk  iif  Iba  laiiK-nnXT. 
innluK  with  tbe  wrilioit*  of  the  middle  Engli>h  ixTiml.  ■i>iiic  ilimilon  tegiv^ 
■  viirk*  iif  <liaiii.T,  after  which  the  f^oarae  I-  mntlnu"!  In  tb" 
I  .>r  Si-rn*#r.  Milton.  I>ry<lell,  (iraj,  Bama,  an>l  otbet*.  with  jmne  aalBotlaat 
llacuT..  MilloQ,  A'MiMia,  l>r  (iaineey.  and  C'atlyli'. 

I  Iwuki:  rjTp>'iil<-r'-  IlnKliaboftbe  Foiirteenih  Coitarj.  Kbaw'a  Xav  ITMiwj 
icIiOi  l.iti-nliire.  )l:tl*'*a  l^nuer  Enntlafa  Poeiii>. 
rrf-'triirc     llaruii*    ThiloMipby  of  Eugliab   Lileratnm,  Sledtnan'*  Vlct*fla> 

-  •toily  i<f  i:nEl^b  Itteralnra. 

I  noDclniliDB  tlutri>arM  wllk 


I'-'f  i'ornit  (roDtiDoedl,  Holfe'n  and  lliidacio**  Select 
•  Mind  and  Art  ofSIiakapparo,  StedmanxPoei 
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School  of  Heli.f.s  Lettres. 

WiLUAM  Rice  Sims,  Ph.  D.,  Prcfeuor. 

The  chief  subjects  of  study  in  litis  school  are  literary  history  and  criticism.  The 
course  18  introduceil  by  Home  examination  of  the  fundumeutul  principles  and  essential 
elements  of  literary  criticisms  in  particular.  As  poetry  is  the  highest  form  of  any 
literature  and  constitutes  a  leading  part  of  the  several  literatures  of  the  world,  its 
province  and  characteriatics  are  also  duly  considered,  and  its  peculiar  domain  and 
true  aim  carefully  discussed. 

With  this  preliminary  preparation  the  class  enters  upon  the  study  of  the  lending 
ancient  and  foreign  classics,  first  taking  a  brief  survey  of  each  literature  as  a  whole 
and  then  giving  attention  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  best  authors  through  translated 
specimens  and  critical  comments  by  the  most  competent  authorities.  The  literatures 
studied  during  the  year  are  the  Greek,  Roman,  German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
with  some  notice  of  others  not  so  prominent. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  the  interdependence  of  these  several 
literatures,  and  especially  their  intluenoe  upon  the  literature  of  our  own  tongue,  are 
carefully  noticed  and  duly  emphasized.  It  is  believed  that  the  knowleclge  acquired 
in  this  school  will  be  of  special  value  to  young  men  contemplating  professional 
pursuits. 

The  text-books  used  for  the  present  are  Botta's  Universal  Literature,  Kames*s 
Elements  of  Criticism,  Shairp's  Aspects  of  Poetry,  and  Wilkinson^s  Classic  Courses  in 
English,  with  referenc<'  to  .Sismondi's  Literature  of  Southern  Earope. 

.^ciiooL  OK  Pike  Mathematics. 

Alfred  IIuxe,  Ph.  D.,  /Vo/fwor. 
Pail  IIill  Saundeks.  A.  II.,  FtUotr. 

First  year  (in  preparatory  department) :  This  class  pursues  the  st^dy  of  arithmetic 
through  both  terms. 

Second  year  (in  preparatory  department):  This  <lass  studies  algebra  only  in  the 
first  term,  and  algebra  and  geometry  on  alternate  days  in  the  second  term.  As  in 
the  stiidi(*s  of  tli«'S(>  classes  the  course  begins  at  the  lieginning  of  the  books  used, 
no  examination  tor  entrance  is  re4|uired,  unless  the  student  enters  late. 

Text  books:  Veuable's  Arithmetic,  Venable's  High  Schwd  Algebra,  and  Venable's 
Geometrv. 

Third  vtar:  There  is  but  one  class,  and  this  studies  al^cebra  and  geometry,  with 
recitutKiii^  on  alternate  days  throughout  both  terms.  For  entranc«*  into  this  class 
the  stiubnt  is  re(|uirt>d  to  stand  an  examination  on  the  first  three  books  of  geometry, 
and  nil  algebra  up  to  i|uadrati('s. 

Text  books:  Same  vm  those  of  first  year,  with  Mourdon's  Algebra  and  the  Profes- 
sor's Notes  on  .Mgebra. 

I'oiirth  year:  This  class  studies  in  the  first  tenii  plane  and  spherical  trigonoinetn*' 
ami  Hiir\evm^.     The  second  term  is  ilevoted  to  conic  sections. 

lor  eiitrauci*  into  this  class  the  student  is  oxamineil  on  the  subjects  of  the  8e4'on«l 
year. 

Text-books:  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Surveying, 
Pin  kles  Conic  Sections. 

Fifth  y.ar  (optional):  This  class  recites  three  times  a  week.  The  first  term  is 
devoted  to  difl'ereutial  calculus  and  the  second  term  to  int4»gral  calculus,  with  a 
short  coins4>  in  calculus  of  variations. 

Kntrauco  examinations  are  on  the  subjects  of  the  third  year. 

Text-books:  Todhunter's  DitTerential  Calculus  and  Courtenay's  Calculus. 

21785— No.  24 13 


HISTOBY  OF   KbUCATIO:!   IS   MISBISSIPPT. 

leoU  spplflDg  for  JrgiBM  n4  Ukloii  in>U»^i>lii»  io  lh«lr  roarw>  U*  ■ 
•d  to  complvi*  th«  tilth  fMr,  but  votk  doM  In  tluit  j«M-  wilt  ba  • 

ScaooL  or  PHTMOi. 


lanla  colrr  the  Mhmil  of  pbrMcn  in  reealar  coarte,  at  the  WKlnulBg  of  iIm 

)r«ar  if  tbry  have  compleM'l  tiis  roorlb  feat  of  Hbiinl  of  nalbaaatM*; 
I  tuaf  Iw  atlniilti-d  un  examinulon. 

log  lb*  Hnt  jear  ((traded  u  Jotar)  St*  mwim  pOT  WmIe  In  Ui«  flnt  l«l 
<rrn  to  a  cuurae  eiiibraolnf  tb*  •l«MBt«r  priMlplM  of  tDOliuu,  and  vf  U 

airaafaolidii.  liiiQuli,  and  (BMa,    1WMlfe|Ml«r  ba«l,aauBBtica,  and  apU 

r  tb«*M«od  trna.    TbeBnt  tarn  vf  Iba  aMmtd  (orMnlurl  jear  U  (Inn  | 

adfofeleclriiily,  and  to  prB«tIcal  work  In  thBpb;alcaI  UlxnatviT. 

»,  or  ao  ■■■inlvaleot  i->  oaad  ••  m  lett-book- 

ba  gauaral  roorHO  iu  pbyaica  all  t^plo  nte  \tigrij  IHiuttklAl  bj  m 

flar*.    Ill  the  priiotkal  conr*      ■      ..  i         ■    nacb  lb*  uietbndK  of  pbjralM 

iltalioD.  aoil  at  tbe  •mme  tint  :  -.riiilriiii'*  ninvaptlna  at  li 

u»lj  •ta.lip.l.     Ill  ttiii  coDtM  •  I .  ^Utu  to  tUr  i>nc(iul  KH 

■  or<'lrctricit.v,  aoil  tnlhesoli  ...     r        il  j-nibli-iiiA. 

IpuIk  bave  the  iiv-  nf  iiiBDy  of  :h-   '.•'•I  iiiriiin  iif  liiatriiniootn  of  pT«oiaioti,  ■■( 

it'>rk   in   ri'iluciog  uliMrvatioL>  nml  tu  -Milvliig  prulilam*  nwiulriDg  o 

MI  uii|-iiially  piiri'hiiiioil  lln  IWT  il>i'  B|ii.arBtiii  rmplofcal  for  tbe  Ulnvt 
liBtiknl  )>riu<  iplu  i-iulitaccd  nut  iiTily  •rirr;  nrtlrln  whirb  wa*  tbvii  ■ 
in  (aril  mltt'i-tiotii.  bill  uany  vlilth  Wi-io  lr*a  cuiduioh  ;  mpocinlly  modolat 
nrr>,  and  ciiuiriiaiice*  for  oiblliliiiiit  tba  varloaa  iiiodlltcatldui  asil  ItHMfiM 
:*iif  mi'tioDriiiplovnl  lu  dmicIijiiI.  <  Tbr  oiacblDMof  AlwnodandMoclBfl 
Mr»liMKtl"-U<tKr>f  r>itHDKb<-.ii...  i.urrbaM-d  Id  Pari*.  dMnrraaapMclal  MM 
jtWiDfE  iinaiirpaw*]  la  ilniBb  '.1  ■••>inu-),  uud  pruvMad  wilb  all  Uw  ■« 
Impmvpnifiitx.  The  mtirrrtj' .1  i>  "i'  iLk  i»iitMii  iif  Hiapanaiun  And  nullll 
ilitutrairtl  by  tlir  riM-nibte  <    'i-r.    Tb«  Bt«am  an([isi^  to  tl 

ocrtioii  ainl  tlieurv  uf  wbirb  '  '.I'u  la  tciien,  ia  lllnatntad  b 

an  uiimIi'I-.  .-r  iniinaiiirF  I'ngin  ..    ~       ■■'•<•',  rmbrai'liiB  Iba  alatlo— |] 

itiiF  aii'l  in.iMiir  I'li^inraj  aii< .    '  - ...  1.  1   .i,<,iii'U  lu  Btraaf;  riird-liawd,  IkJ 

1  iif  thr  lalir*.   pinioas,  and  ntbrr   rtamtlat  part*  of    (ba  ■'iifluti  ara  klM 

Matical  pari  of  lb"  turcbanlrs  of  llaKU  U  illiiBtratpd  by  tbe  contritaaw  mt 
I.  Mariolir  ami  "ib-  r>.  Itranab*  b)*lr«*laUe  prvn,  llarbvr'a  mill,  and  by  tt» 
1  r-riiin  of  bv<lr<iiii<-if-r  and  armOMlM,  ibo  UydTDaUllr  lialaore,  and  all  UwdK 
minlca .'f  ilrt. rt.iimii-  Ibi-apeiinr p«vity  ofaoildBand  lli|'it<1«  In  1b« fllinOS- 
r  lb--  ill  iiBiiii-  ,i1  Ian  >  tlir  inrgt-  apiianiliu  of  VBDtorl  !■  •tin.'  .  .'  '  r  --■■.■■  [f.iig 
■nd  Klau  iii'-l- 1>  <.t  pump*  of  1  arUiua  fan**,  of  tba  Bro  ' 

l.K  U)-.ti"i;ra!'li  •>'.    '  n»  TFurbiDK  anJ  IIIalnTjof  Mnlbr-M"  I'-l 

."  I'rol'— '>r  I  41"!.  I 'I-  Tuaili- 11  miataki-  aprnpn*  of  tbla  arliuui  i/uouag  mm 
laJ->-ii'-  ■■(  l-'.T  :.>  t"  tLiTtlrrt  Ibal  Btodvot*  wotr  niaila  10  do  elatctaaa  "«A 
>all  a'.atr*  •■'  M  ■<  k>-'ariU.'*Lc  aata:  "Tbvfarl  thai  jialiia  arvtokan  laaspltto 
III  a.1  N.p.tN.iiiC  '  :-ir^>  n.ill  'latr*  '  latbor  t(«>l>  Io  sttow  Ibnt  blackboBi4a  WM> 
ii'.vli  111  M<--i— .i-pi'\|>.  J--'l>.  Tblalaaoi^rrot.  Tho •xpraaalod  laaaa aC 
laiioii.  ii-ii  -)  .1.  Ill, 111., N.  Tb*  noWanit/  dbhI  bolb  bUrbbaard*  UmI  Will 
lb'  r'-'tt,  r<r  11.  .lb- matin  la  aup^Itad  wllb  a  nnmbar  of  larsa  ka4  ia* 
a'...  1 1  -.  i-rt  ).<  J  I.-.  I  i:iii<-b«i.Kt  in  lb"  valla.  Tbo  bvinrn  rooai  far  pbfili 
juml-  I  M'!  •<;)  I'jvN      IkiiL  rooiu  ba>a  ncdlAary  bUckboarda  In  addiUoB. 
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mitting  foontaiD,  of  the  fountain  of  Herou,  of  the  Archimedean  screw,  and  other 
bydraalic  contrivances,  are  shown,  together  with  the  hydraulic  ram  of  Montgolfier, 
and  models  of  canal  looks  and  of  water  wheels  of  different  descriptions.  All  the 
forms  of  piston  and  valve  employed  in  hydraulic  machinery  are  also  shown  in  sepa- 
rate models. 

In  the  subject  of  pneumatics  the  school  is  prepared  to  render  the  experimental 
illuHtrations  very  striking.  A  powerful  airpump  was  couHtnicted  for  the  university 
by  Ritchie,  of  Boston  (whose  instruments  have  secured  so  high  and  so  deserved  a 
reputation),  on  his  Smithsonian  model,  with  all  his  latest  improvements,  including 
receiver  ]>lates,  both  attached  and  detached,  and  capable  of  carrying  exhaustion  to 
the  highest  attainable  degree.  There  is,  also,  a  large  variety  of  minor  apparatus,  for 
showing  the  downward,  upward,  and  lateral  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  to  motion,  the  fall  of  light  bodies  in  vacuo,  the  buoyant  power  of  the 
air,  the  weight  of  air,  evaporation  in  vacuo,  and  the  iVeezing  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion; also,  condensing  pumps,  condensing  chambers  of  copper  and  glass,  the  air  gun, 
the  air  paradox,  and  various  forms  of  fountain  by  rarefaction  and  condensation. 

The  construction  and  theory  of  the  barometer  in  all  its  forms  is  explained  and  illus- 
trated, and  the  instrument,  as  made  by  Green,  of  New  York,  and  adopted  by  th^ 
Signal  Service,  and  also  Newman's  standard  barometer,  as  constructed  expressly  for 
the  observatory  of  this  university  are  exhibited,  together  with  the  mountain  barom- 
eter of  Gay  LusAac,  the  sympiesometer,  the  aneroid  barometer,  and  the  metallic 
barometer  of  liourdon. 

In  the  course  of  those  expositions  all  the  different  forms  of  the  thermometer  are 
axhibited,  including  the  metallic  thermometers  ofBreguet  and  others,  and  the  maxima 
and  minima  thermometers  of  Rutherford,  of  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  of  Walferdin. 
Also  Melloni's  delicate  tbemiomultiplier,  of  which  the  theory  belongs  to  a  later  period 
of  the  course. 

For  the  experimental  illustrations  of  all  of  the  interesting  facts  and  principles  of 
acousticH  the  a))panitus  of  the  university  is  complete,  embracing  every  important 
instrument  in  th«>  catalogue  of  Marloye,  of  Paris,  whose  name  has  so  long  been 
associated  with  this  speciality,  and  who,  since  his  retirement,  has  been  replaced 
in  this  manura<'ture  by  Secretan,  by  whom  the  university  was  supplied.  The  collec- 
tion will,  therefore,  be  found  to  contain  all  the  ingenious  contrivances  of  Savart,  as 
for  exam]>le,  his  nionochord,  his  large  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sympathetic 
vibration  of  a  column  of  air  with  a  bell,  bis  toothed  ^hecl  and  spring,  his  system  of 
parallel  bars,  etc.,  with  a  great  variety  of  tubes,  embouchures,  organ  pipes,  plates 
and  membranes  for  producing  acoustic  figures,  diapasons  of  various  pitch  from  CC 
npwanl,  Wheatstoue's  arrangements  for  interference,  the  siren  of  Cag^iiard  for  regis- 
tering; vibrations,  Koenij^'s  apparatus  for  monometrio  tlames  as  applied  to  the  analy- 
sis of  Hounds,  to  the  determination  of  nodes  in  pipes,  and  for  measurements  based  on 
interference  of  Houndn. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  its  purchase,  the  electrical  apparatus  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Mississippi  was  superior  to  any  similar  collection  in  the  United  States. 
Thi'  principal  electrical  machine,  constructed  by  Ritchie,  has  two  gloss  plates,  6 
feet  each  in  diameter,  and  in  its  dimensions  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  illustrations  uhich  it  furnishes  of  electrical  phenomena  are  corresi>oDdingly 
splendid.  Batteries  of  a  magnitude  proportional  to  the  i>ower  of  the  machine, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  accom]>any  it. 

The  collection  embraces  also  a  large  torsion  balance  by  Secretan,  and  a  great 
variety  of  minor  apparatus,  such  as  condensers,  electroscopes  of  different  kinds, 
ainon^  Avhich  are  those  of  Ik>hnenbergt*r,  Peltier  ( for  atmospheric  electricity),  and 
Perlet,  Couloniirs  hollow  sphere,  Biot*s  spheroid  with  movable  enveloi>es,  Kinnen- 
ley's  electrical  thermometer,  electrical  mortars  and  gnus,  model  houses  for  firing  or 
exploding  by  electricty,  eli^ctrical  rotations,  dances,  bells,  etc.,  the  electrophorus, 
Zamboni's  dry  piles,  together  with  extensively  varied  and  magnificent  illustrations 
of  electrical  light. 
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Thraugbout  the  HODior  year,  in  both  schools,  three  exercises  per  week  are  given 
to  the  work  of  the  lectnre  room,  and  two  exercises  per  week  to  practical  work. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  different  topics  in  this  science  the  university  possesses 
considerable  advantagCH^  which  will  be  largely  inoreaHod  during  the  ensuing  session. 

The  celestial  motions  are  beautifully  represented  by  Barlow's  magniticeut  planeta- 
rium, 11  feet  in  diameter — a  piece  of  mechanism  unrivaled  in  ingenuity,  accuracy, 
and  elegance.  The  optical  apparatus  furnishes  also  brilliant  representations  of  the 
telescopic  appearances  of  the  planets,  comets,  and  nobube,  and  the  36-inch  globe  of 
Malby.  of  Ix)ndon,  affords  very  useful  aid  to  the  conception  of  astronomical  problems. 

At  present  a  ])ortab]e  transit  instrument  is  available  for  observations  of  meri- 
dian jiassa^es,  and  a  sextant  will  furnish  means  of  making  direct  measorements 
of  altitudes  and  arcs.  Also  a  large  theodolite,  by  Secretan,  with  complete  vertical 
as  well  aH  horizontal  circle,  will  serve  as  a  model  in  explaining  the  conHtniction  of 
the  astronomical  altitude  and  azimuth  and  e<iuatorial  telescope. 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  refracting  telescope  at  the  works  of 
Sir  Howard  Crubb,  near  Dublin.  It  will  be  a  twin  equatorial,  consisting  of  a  15-inch 
visual  telescope,  mounted  on  the  same  sa))port  with  a  9-inoh  photographic  telescope. 
The  instrument  will  be  complete  with  the  best  mountings,  including  all  the  beet 
devices  for  control,  and  with  a  4-inch  finder  and  all  needed  accessories  for  use  with 
tbe  eye  or  for  iiboto^raphic  purposes.  It  is  to  be  in  position  in  April,  1892.  It  is 
after  the  plan  (though  on  a  smaller  scale)  of  the  twin  equatorial  at  the  Paris  obser- 
vatory at  Mendoii,  designed  and  use<l  by  M.  Jaunsen,  and  which  has  been  character- 
ized as  an  observatory  in  itself. 

S<'ii<>oL  OF  History. 

P.  U.  Eager,  A.  11 .  Professor. 
Altonso  B.  Amir,  Ffllutr. 

First  term:  General  sketch  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history  (Myers) ;  geography 
and  chronology  ^Labberton's  Atlas). 

An  entrance  examination  on  rnite<l  States  lii8ti)ry  is  requiri'd  in  this  scliool.  The 
examination  is  elementarv. 

Course's  ill  Koman  and  Greek  history  are  giv«»n  in  tin*  schools  of  Latin  and  (ireek, 
resp«'ctivcly.  by  tlu*  professorH  in  charge  of  those  scho<d8.  A  recent  act  of  the  l«'«;isla- 
ture  of  Mississippi  has  incorjKjrated  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  tin*  aK'liivt-s  of  this  society  shall  be  located  at  this  university.  A  prolific 
firld  lor  orijiiiiai  research  will  thus  be  opened  to  stndents  in  the  school  of  history.  For 
the  Ht*s-ion  of  l><!H)-yi  a  {xnit-gradnate  roui-se  will  be  olVered  in  the  scliool  on  Missis- 
sippi a-*  a  rr«>N  iiu  e  and  as  a  Territory,  based  on  the  Claiborne  collection  of  original 
m.tiinxtripts. 

School  m    Political  K(*nx<»MY. 

I*.  H.  Eaoer.  a.  II..  l*rttfr**ur. 

First  t«  rm.  e<onomics:  F.  A.  Walker's  l*oIitical  Kc<momy  Uhird  edition);  notes  by 
the  ])roii'SHor  on  the  history  of  political  economy;  notes  on  the  history  of  United 
states  tar  it!  legislation,  basest  unTautwig,  with  original  ref*erenco  work  in  Niles's  Reg- 
ister, (  ongressional  debates,  public  documents,  and  Wool  Manufacturers'  Bulletin. 
Written  i'\erris<*s  by  the  class. 

Second  term,  civil  government :  Special  attention  is  given  t<»  the  (Government  of 
tbe  Fnited  States,  and  an  indeiiendent  study  is  ma<le  of  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Mississi]ipi. 

]>nriiig  the  session  of  1889-90  each  member  in  the  class  in  economics  made  an 
original  inxestigation  into  the  economic  life  of  his  own  town  or  county.  Ten  of 
thes4>  dissertations  were  published,  and  they  attracted  widespread  attention  and 
favorablo  notice.    A  similar  series  it  coDtemplatatl  iVom  year  to  year,  and  it  is  hoped 
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hrtt  UkfU  (••gethrr  they  wUI  form  a  valiulila  eililliltion  <i(  the  Mnniiililn  mn- 
knd  rp*onrc«a  nf  Miaaiinlppi. 

■umerlaw  w«r«f»voTed  with  two  ta»tnm  l>y  ChunorllorMajM-m  l»>lio<i  in 
.1,  Miiil  ia  MiMJualppi. 

SCKlHil.  or   UBXTAL  AKI-    UiiIUL    PlIIIiiwil-IIV. 
r.  B.  KAon.  X.  !(..  /•r.-/.a~f. 

I  tenn:  HiHK  KlenwDM  »f  Pifflliola^iy,  nkili  <><viw[i<iial  tn<-tiiriw  Uj  rbn  pro- 
ind  written  e\crriiira  b.r  the  itDdent-.     tirl»f  lilx)or«-iil  r»vl«w. 
nil   trrnii  Cslilerw.HHl'g    Hmudbook  iif   Mor^il   l'lill<i>«t>liy,    ntUi   •wculituJ 
■*  br  the  profoMur  and  writtan  Mtliii-luii*  uf  <>Iliicnl  |>t(>1>l>*in«  l>y  tha  •iii- 
Towud  thp  rlo-c..f  tfaU  lenniagvtiru  ui  oulliito  r»iir>«  li>  Oin  orldmoMoT 

School  oh  Lmuic. 

p.  n.  EUUK.  A.  n  ,  l-Tvfi—r 
ml l<-nii :  l>e<lu<iivf  luKie,TlK«Tt'aIUii>ll>o<.k  i foiirlli lolltloni ;  lndneU««IUftaV 
IV  ihe  profFwot.     Kreqnant  pracHuil  I'lcrrtu'*  throui^hunt  IbBconrw. 

8<-BOUL  Of    IloIAMV. 

KiuKK  i.-LA«ii  Hoian,  IL  S..  ftOw. 

linin  prr  wrvk  •Itirin;;  Bai'oDd  IMOL  Rrajt's  Scbool  bdiI  FLbIi]  Book  nf  Hrt- 
(«■■;'■    lloUii.r,    C'hapinan'*   Kluc*  of  the  Knulli(iru    Slates.      Eicnrai<ifu.-«|« 

iito  Ibi-  wuhIi  bi.iI  flp|<U,  apMliiMtu  am  (BtlicrMl  from  tLem  and  ttnm  Anwar 
II,  aiialy/ed.  dawiDed,  aod  prxMrra.).     Tbi>  fHllilli-a  f.ir  lllnattatinn  rimalat 

nwruprn,  biTliktiiiui  c<>Ile«t«d  by  tho  ueniagicul  anrvej,  »  anila  nf  erjflta- 
■  plftnla,  and  the  iim-  uf  f^eah  planta  Kalbere.l  \,y  Inalru'-tor  anil  ainileiiU. 

Iilirarj'  rontaiii*  tnaiiy  mid  v«rion»  Ti>!iimra,  painfiblcitx,  aciimllflc  Jor 

iLe  •tiideiil  II  pnroiira^ed  tu  ouoanll' 


It.  «■.  j.im   I 


1 


t  rrfrttarf  to  "IlmtI   l.iff.     ilu<1  uUip 

d  oibi'r  pr*rtle«l  work  rvqalMd. 

m»T»  liitpraaliuf  and  InloUlBlbla  tt;  Dup*  ahAWlng  tW 
<-r  animal*,  by  luutamieal  rttarla  autl  varioiu  drswlnig^ 
!  tiki'Irtnna,  a  Ui, '  [niiubrr  of  moaiitod  ■|iri'liiirai,  •  |«a<l 
>l :  al-4  by  a  col  <  <  '  "ii  uf  Tartu litntva,  *hltil>  >•  InolMMd 
'..III  Dm  i:>'«l<>t(i  '  <''lni>l,aud  tlin  "Itiidd  ('ulI>c<ia«L* 
ill    iir  tHrrilyli  .*[*  of  labor,  and  U  Wliavad  t«  h» 

iv,  liKMina..  Ht.  Ik  W.  UuiUI.  uf  Now  YMkfUf, 
I  of  nianiiF.  l<-ir' -i  i ,  >l,  and  tfovlatlUt  alirltl.     TImm  ••• 

1  -..oil  »|.^rin.  ,1  t..<>f«  itiaa  3»,nc»  tudhi-lual  tMI^ 

11-  \rr  u-i  i"  li,i   .  'irii  •Iracrtb*'!  In  work* '-nooiaelialagf . 


ana'a  Manual.  Ilnwb'a  1>rt«nninatiTe  SlitMnl- 
Dity  la  roadaclctl  ao  aa  (•■  luakr  it  valukbteiw 
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Crygtallography  is  Btodied  thoroughly  and  practice  given  with  goniometere. 

The  Rtndent  handles  specimens,  familiarizes  himself  with  their  physical  properties 
Ko  as  to  know  them  on  sight.  In  addition  to  this  each  student  is  taught  to  use  the 
blowpipe  and  simple  methoils  in  the  wet  way  for  recognizing  minerals  by  their 
chemical  properties. 

The  Markoe  rol lection  embraces  a  rare  and  elegant  collection  of  minerals,  pur- 
chased in  1857  of  Mr.  Francis  Markoe,  of  Washington  City,  and  pronounced  at  that 
time  to  bo  inferior  in  quality  to  none  in  the  world.  It  has  been  enlarged  by  a  hand- 
tome  addition  purchased  from  Dr.  A.  K.  Foote,  of  Philadelphia,  also  by  a  fine  col- 
lection of  minerals  from  New  Mexico  in  1884,  and  by  varions  minor  additions. 

School  of  Geoi.o<jy. 

K.  W.  JoxE8.  Profeuor. 

Five  times  per  week  second  term.  LeConte't  elements  with  asHignment  of  special 
readings  in  various  works  and  articles  in  the  library. 

There  is  a  study  of  the  whole  province  of  geology  and  a  more  special  study  of  the 
geology  of  Mississippi. 

Along  with  the  study  of  phenomena  is  a  constant  inquiry  int^  causes;  many 
important  germane  questions  are  discussed,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  conclusion 
that  the  known  facts  and  established  laws  of  this  science  do  not  contradict  the 
word  of  God. 

As  far  as  time  allows  the  instrnetor  points  out  carefully  the  economic  bearings  of 
botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

Hitchcock's  large  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  geological  map  of  Missis- 
sippi and  of  the  adjacent  States,  and  maps  and  charts  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  all  furnish  means  of  illustrating  this  school. 

There  is  a  general  collection  of  rocks  and  fossils  representing  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  several  geological  ages,  while  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  and 
geological  survey  of  Mississippi,  embracing  over  3,000  specimens  of  the  rocks,  fossils, 
minerals,  niarlN,  and  soils  of  the  State,  atlbrds  the  student  an  opportunity  found 
nowhere  else  of  rendering  himself  personally  familiar  with  the  geological  and  agri- 
cultural features  not  only  of  Mississippi,  but  in  a  great  degree  also  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States. 

Sciioois  ov  Theorktical  and  of  Pkactical  Chemistry. 

R.  W.  Jones,  PruffMor. 

Thomas  0\nD  Marby,  FtUotc 
These  schools  offer : 

1.  A  course  in  general  experimental  chemistry,  in  which  are  discnsseil  in  order  the 
element**  and  their  most  important  comjiounds,  their  properties  and  U8<*s,  the  laws  of 
clieinical  cotnbiiiation,  the  conditions  <»f  chemical  action,  chemical  theories,  value, 
periodicity. 

This  part  occupies  the  llrst  term  of  the  fir^t  year.  During  the  sectuid  term  anhort 
time  is  devotfd  to  chemistry  applied  to  iudustrieH,  and  the  remainder  of  the  term  to 
oii:anir  diemistry. 

luMtructioii  Ih  by  text-book,  and  parallel  lectures  fully  illiistrateil  by  materials  and 
fXiH-rimiiit-*. 

r«-\t-hook:  ('.  L.  Hloxham  tsixth  edition »,  publinhed  by  Churchill.  This  text- 
b(M»k  may  ^e  changed. 

(lanH  meets  tivc  timfS  i>«*r  week  throughout  the  session. 

2.  A  courso  in  practical  and  analytical  chemistry,  embracing  lai  general  mauipu- 
latioiirt,  {h)  blowpipe  exercises,  (c)  qnalitative  analysin,  id)  tiuantitntive  analysis. 
This  cour*M«  <»crti)nes  the  scKiond  year. 

Thin  class  npends  from  six  to  ten  hours  per  week  in  laboratory  work. 

.Stutlents  are  well  prepared  t«»  teach  chemiatry  in  high  Hchools  and  colleges,  and 
are  well  grounded  for  the  stady  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  for  theCurlbA^ 
prosecution  of  chemistry  as  aspeeialty. 
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rnotij  mill  ibr  lAbontorj  m«  Urge,  and  ib«  •iitijil.v  uf  uikiriHml  nad 
•h1.     ^tudciiU  are  eiteimntged  to  take  paat-pmlunle  work. 


object  of  ihli  Kcbool  U  to  produce  effxetive  reader*  iiml  ■{•ekkcn;  to  ■nbaU- 
Diplr,  iiHturHl  iiiFthiKla  of  expreasiou  for  the  fsnlty  di'lii'rj  wbirb  o<ui>iiiuul]r 
)■  ill  tlie  leodiuR  rirrle,  the  college,  tbe  polpit,  on  tb*  |iliilfonn  and  Iha  eus*. 
rouraciif  iD-tnictiutiroviTs  Ihoroagbly  tbeontira  raEi;''  of  exprawinn,  itelttiar 
ting  it*  Biiiijilesi  mflhod--,  nor  stoppiDg  abort  of  tin  hiubnt,  Tbc  aJin  ia  t« 
to  tboae  wlio  u»i'  ihe  voice  a  couiee  aa  aoientlAo  and  tliorutiuh  a*  rjtn  be  Toatt4 
pbaae  of  nliiratinii,  aDd- to  induce  tboae  wbobaveni  pmri'Milniinl  iiiirpoae  ta 
i>eDtertlil-><aiirw'ofB(ud,r,  which,  irhiteemiDently coiiiliiei VI- ti>1>ii)lll}  healtb. 
Id  a  valualile  tcauit  of  perMmal  accompliahment. 

M-ojieuf  till-  work  may  Iw  indicated  h,v  tbe  following  (.iir  rut  •iiiiliim:  I'byalcal 
■K>  rvspiratioD.  tikiiI  culture,  articoUtion,  ortborp\ .  t;i-i>iiitiw,  ibe  lawa  of 
ion  aiii]  piupbuni-.  aual}-ai»  in  reading,  dramatic  aud  ]>nu  in nl  r<-»<lliig.  artiaile 

-Uxk-:  J.  W.Sbi-'miiker'aPractltal  KlocDtion,eboetiu>kci  -  it'-i  Tlting«  rnm 

iilbi>r<.  and  ^iiiijlo  l-l;iya  of  lIuilaoD'a  (or  Bolfe'a)  Si-\ >1i»kr.j.caiP. 

I'rl'^fl.'  ^ystctu  of  Oratorj,  hf  Strbbinn,  will  be  u-iij  i.>  u  tcxt-lwiik  lu  tbt 

lirai»-ii  i>  wiioily  "piiiiiiBl  iu  all  oouraea. 

LlTF.RABY    AMOt-IATIUXr'. 

I'bi  si^mn  anil  llriiii.ian  Swietica  are  literary  in  tbi'ir  >'liar&rt4>i,  Mid  <rr«n 
i-bol  i[iiiii>'-li.>tpl>  uiior  the  organixatitin  of  Ibe  iinivinity.  Thry  buM  Ibtit 
t^  iluritit;  ()>■■  rnri-iiiHiti  of  every  Satordaf.  fur  tbepuquiu'  ol  liii|iimvMnpnl  in 

.  •!••  l.iriiutioN.  ai>.t  ooiiiiKwitioo.  Tbe.v  are  luunageil  Uy  lb-'  •tuiUtila;  «ach 
r   ftamiiii:   it%   <.>mi   <  oii-tiuitioii   and    bj-lawn.     Tlib  iiiiitx  crmiM'-a  of  tlrav 

.  «liiii   nil  ui:ilippM    I-  ilrlikcrol   liy  a  memlicr  of  tlie   miMj,  erlm'tMl  by  Ita 
■II.  iiii-l  i>Bii..:i>  liuiii  I  lie  M'liiureluKuf  tbat  year.     Tlir  "Aiililven>ariBiiiiliJ|«'' 
;bl>  |>ri'e<l  I't  ih>'  ■iii<l>-au,  biii(  nre  eagerly  Miiight.' 
I'ROl'EBTy. 

■  iiijiv<-i!'i[ y  )'nii><-rly  cousiHta  of  n  aoctioD  of  line,  rolling  upland, 
t  ^>llllill  iIk'  lirnit'Mif  tlif  town  of  Uxfortl.  bi»i-i-l<-<l  liy  ttiv  llllaois 
■.i\  ]:.iilr<i.i<l.  1li<  <I<'i>iit(;nmtKl.siTen-<)oti>i(i  il  t"  tliPnillmud  ont 
-  M-rl:.'ii.      Tin  I. mil,  cxcviit  iiboiit  ."M)  inures,  i'  \i't  In  llic  wootU. 

,•  iii>ivi'r~ity  liiiiliiitieo.  v'ronjHHl  about  the  i'iiiiii><i>.  ticar  llii<  (?eutar 

■  M-.  li'.ll,    <I.IJ-l-t    i.|'— 

riir  lyi'i-nin,  in  \v)ii<  b  an-  llie  >-liemi(ral  luImrAloi-y  and  titv  lectim 
:  t!if  Tiiii-'iini.  ,iMi  tin-  p-i>Iiit;i<-al  display  nxni,  uihI  IocIhd'  room 

Mi.;il  lu-r..i>;  -;  x  iilli.-r  l.-.-turt- rooms;  tbi- di.in,'<'l!Mr's  r.rtir*  ami 


ILi'    lil.i.iiv    l.:;:l.|.:i;;,   an   attr.ictivi-   Ntriii-tiiii'  !■!    i" 


il-n     ID 


'^v.  jzi  nliii'Ii  an-  tW  It-^-liirt.-  r"".i  ■■(  Ih.-  m'1>.«>U  .> 
\-iu:\ .  tin-  Hton-moni  iif  iiliysual  h]I| iur.it iiH.  the  phyi 
III'  .i-tti<niiD)icul  towiT.  tlie  traiiHt  room,  iitid  tb 
■iiti  --xir. 

I  .iLiiu^iic*  of  IKi'  Bbd  l>4a>. 
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4.  The  chapel,  devoted  to  the  daily  pablic  worship,  and  the  public 
exhibitions;  in  the  third  story,  containing  the  halls  of  the  two  literary 
societies;  the  second  story  being  taken  up  by  the  chai^el  galleries. 

5.  The  steward's  hall,  so  called  because  of  its  former  uses  long  since 
abandoned.  It  is  now  used  for  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  sub-fresh- 
man  class  and  as  a  residence  for  two  of  the  professors. 

G,  7,  and  8.  Three  domitories,  each  containing  three  halls,  and  thirty- 
six  rooms  (each  hall  containing  twelve). 

9  and  10.  Two  double  houses,  three  stories  high,  constituting  the 
residences  of  four  of  the  professors. 

11  and  12.  The  residences  of  the  professors  of  chemistry  and  of 
Creek,  the  latter  a  framed  structure. 

13.  The  magnetic  observatory.- 

14.  The  gymnasium  (frame). 

15.  The  carpenters'  shop  (brick). 

16  to  23.  Eight  frame  dwellings  of  various  styles,  in  which,  however, 
the  university  has  only  a  reversion  after  the  termination  of  leases  yet 
to  run  from  thirty  to  eighty  years. 

The  entire  i)roperty  is  worth  about  •300,000. 

There  is  also  a  handsome  twostory  brick  house  built  by  the  Delta 
Psi  Fraternity  for  a  chapterhouse.  They  hold  by  a  (]ualified  fee  from 
the  university,  the. condition  being  its  continued  use  for  that  purpose. 

THE  ENDOWMENT 

is  the  seminary  fund  which  is  treated  elsewhere.  The  amount  of  the 
fund  as  recojrnized  by  the  8tate  is  {?544,or»i.2.S;  the  yearly  interest 
drawn  quarterly,  is  $:52,643. 

THE   STATE    APPUOPUIATIONs. 

The  State  recognized  the  indebtedness  to  the  seminary  fund,  and 
settled  it  on  the  basis  set  forth  above,  in  1S80.  Prior  to  that  year  the 
appropriations  made  in  aid  of  the  institution  had  been  as  follows: 

ISItlana  isl7 j^iO.dOO.d)     m',<; $25,  i()2.:w 

\H\H 4,(KM».(K)      li<67 20,1HU.S1 

1M1» 1 1,  701. 03      18r»8 39.  4 1:>.  19 

lK-»o 12.4:»O.OJ<     ISa) .■ 2S,r)51.19 

1 N  M f) ,  3W .  40     1 H70 3S .  .V>  1 . 1 9 

IK".!' 26.427.45      1K71 47,551.19 

1853 14,213.27     1K72 50,000.00 

IKM  aii.l  1H.V) 33,999.36     1S73 50,000.00 

1H54; 41,094.33     1874 50,000.00 

IKu 3J»,221.40     1K75 35,000.00 

1858 39,808.93     1876 21,000.00 

1K>9 38,117.19     1877 89,000.00 

IWX) 37,524.93     1878 29.979.51 

1861 35,.%51.19     1H79 30,020.49 

1865 6.226.75  1881, special  •pproprimtion.. .  3,000.00 
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TI'ITIOX  AND  OTHBS  KXPENSBB. 

lition  ia  free  to  tbe  world  la  the  department  m'  Kcieiire.  literntarfi, 
ibe  arts;  tbese  stadenta  payao  incldeotal  fee  ea<:h  yenrof  tia 

sladcuts  iKiy  au  anaaal  tuition  fee  of  $50,  bat  no  iiiciilt>rit»]. 
trmitory  rooms  are  fnt  to  all  ttadents.    Eai-li  Mlurlent  Is  tuied 
ly  ^'^.M  for  coul  forlectore  and  other  pablicroixuH;  nd'Utional  #ID 
fee  oil  such  as  room  in  donnitoriee, 
ly  board  ranges  fVom  #8  to  $13  per  month;  \m>»vi\  witli  lodeinff 

♦IL'  to  *18. 

EXANDEB  X.  CLAYTON,  FIBST   PRK8IDEMT  Ol'   TllK  TlilBTKKS. 

dge  Clayton  vas  bom  in  Campbell  Coonty,  V'a.,  on  ihe  lAth  of 
:ary,  ISOl.  Ho  received  bat  the  common  claski.al  -choil  ednna- 
AfWr  A  iMTiod  of  preparation  in  »  lav  olScc  iit  KriHlrrickMbiirg 
na  iidmitte<l  to  the  bar  in  1823.  He  entered  ai»nit  the  prartlre  at 
Ka<'oart-IlonBe;  and  there,  in  1836,  married  a  Minn  Ttiotnas.  IIU 
'  professional  proH|iect«  were  good,  but  he  aooii  n'movLMl  to  tbe 
.  of  ClitrkHville,  Tenn.  In  that  new  field  be  immiillitivly  eslub- 
d  a  r«])Ulation  for  ability,  and  acquired  a  \nTfiv  iiihI  ]in>DtabI« 
til-r.  lie  formed  it  partnership  with  A  Mr,  Ta^l<*,l,  n)ili-li  nos  cod- 
■d  until  that  gentleman  wasraiied  to  the  beocli.  nt-rt-,in  rbu  year 
,  Mr.  Claytuu  hnd  the  misfortone  to  lose  his  wife. 
!  wits  apiKiinteil  by  President  Jackson  United  St;itcH  jndt;e  for  the 
ilory  of  ArkanH;is,  but  resigned  and  returned  t<i  t'larbsvillf  aAer 
one  year's  servicf.  In  18-t7  be  moved  to  Miasi-;<^i{<[ii  and  settled 
plantation  near  the  village  of  Lamar,  in  Manli^ill  rouiity,  whit;b 
illtil  Wixxlcote.  and  where,  at  intervals,  he  ri>iiiiLiut>d  tti  reKide 

bin  death.  Ili.H  ptuuting  enterprise  was  suirfs^^l'itl,  bat  Judge 
Ion  ilid  n<it  atiaiiilon  the  practice  of  bis  pro(<'i4.-.iiin.  In  1813  he 
eleated  to  tlit'  bii;U  court  of  errors  and  apiteuU  to  fill  it  voranoy 
-d  by  Itie  re^ttcnatiou  of  Judge  Trotter,  and  iu  1*^(1  witN  reelooted 
full  term.  En  tliis  honorable  imsitioit  be  made  a  ;:irat  rcpaiathia. 
tiTTti  ('Xi>in-d  in  IH-'il,  and  be  was  a  candidnir  for  n'flei-tion,  bat 
■  I'Hik  a  |ir<>iiiiiiiiii  part  in  iwUticit  he  was  defatit'-'l  witli  bis  party, 
r^-tiirucl  Ii'.iIk'  pi':i«;lict'.     He  then  formed  a  r>>|iartti«'r«hip  with 

.1.  W.  C.  \V.ii-«,t..  ,>f  II. .My  Springa. 
i-i'l<  lit  I'iiri'i'  a]>]H>intt-4l  .ludceClaylon  consul  ^tl  Itavann,  without 

t.itioii.  but  hit  bialili  failed  and  be  soou  retiiinod  to  bin  borne. 
■iii.nfl  I.I  ^l•'T1l|ll>1>^bo^tly  afterwnnla,  iind  tbtrofonutd  M  piirtnef- 
iMil.  .Iii.ij:.-  ArrliiiMld  WriBlitand  U.  M.Curnii. 
'  n.i-  .1  iii<-iii'»  I  I'f  ibi-  ('Iiarb-Hiiiii  and  Italliuiort-  omveiilLans,  and 
i;;  ■•-IntiK-'l  to  Mi>«i!<^i]>pi,  was  in  trSOl  eW-Iitl  a  delegate  firw 
h.<ll  <',.tiiity  I"  thf  fH'reH.ti(ni  i-ouveutiou. 

|.te|.;i[ .  il  I  Ik'  ;iiMi  v^^  n  liirb  set  forth  tbe  reasons  for  the  secesd 
•■  St.itf.     []•'  ^t:i'4  one  of  the  seven  deleuates  to  the  Montgom 
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convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  as  such  rendered  most  efficient  service. 

He  was  afterwards  appointed  Confederate  district  jadge  for  Missis- 
sippi, and  held  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  then 
raised  to  the  circuit  bench  of  the  State,  but  was  removed  from  office 
by  General  Ames  in  the, reconstruction.  He  never  afterwards  hehl 
public  office. 

He  always  took  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  in  all 
public  enterprises.  He  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  State  University 
upon  the  establishment  of  that  institution,  was  first  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  until  his  death,  with  one  or  two  short  intervals, 
maintained  the  relationship  of  trustee  to  that  institution.  He  was 
also  a  chief  promoter  of  the  construction  of  the  Mississippi  Central 
Railroad,  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  its  directors. 

His  legal  attainments  were  comprehensve  and  i)rofound,  and  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer  his  abilities  were  preeminent. 

Judge  Clayton  was  always  a  devotee  of  the  pure  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  American  Constitution  strictly  construed.  He  died  in 
October,  1880,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

JACOB   THOMPSON. 

Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  was  born  in  Caswell  County,  N.  C,  on  the  15th 
of  May.  1810.  His  father,  Nicholas  Thompson,  was  descended  from  a 
a  family  which  emigrated  from  England  to  Pennsylvania  more  than 
two  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Thompson  prepared  for  college  in  Ilillsboro,  N.  C. ;  entered  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
graduated  in  18.(1  with  the  first  honor.  On  the  day  of  his  graduation 
be  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  university,  and  discharged  the  <luties 
accei»tably  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  resigned  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  John  M.  Dick,  of  Greensboro, 
deceiving  his  license  as  attorney  and  counsellor  in  183."i,  he  removed  to 
Mississippi  in  the  same  year  and  established  himself  at  Pontotoc,  where 
the  Tnited  States  land  office  h. id  just  been  opened,  after  the  Chickasaw 
cession. 

The  first  public  question  which  divide<l  that  community  was  the 
pr<4K)sition  for  the  State  to  indorse  $5,000,(XK)  of  the  Union  Bank  bonds, 
and  a  si)eech  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  op]>osition  to  that  measure  introiluced 
him  to  public  life.  In  1837  arose  the  controversy  over  the  mlmission 
ot  the  Chickasaw  ccmnties  to  representation  in  the  legislature  of  that 
year.  Mr.  Thompson  championed  the  party  claiming  representation, 
triumphed  in  the  debate  on  the  subject,  and  was  selected  to  draw  up 
the  address  to  the  Chickasaw  counties. 

In  the  year  18,'W  he  married  Miss  Catherine  A.  Jones,  danghter  of 
Col.  John  P.  Jones,  of  Lafayette  County,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that 
portion  of  the  State. 
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ixi'.t  t)ie  i|oeKtiou  of  tbe  deposit  banlu  wan  the  timax  isttue  o'  t)i« 
.  They  liittl  t(Uit|>euded  specie  paymenta.  unil  tliL<  I.ti-mocratir 
.-  I'liiimed  llmt  tliey  shouM  resnmeor  forfeit  lli<.-ir  clijirl^rft.  The 
H,  tiotwitbt«taiitIiufc  tlieir  Bospengion,  Tcre  thou^lit  to  bftvv  grettt 
lar  Htreugtli,  and  tUe  aasaalt  on  tliem  was  rc^rardiH]  as  a  stragKle 
st  dcsiM-rate.  Vet,  accepting  the  Demot-rntic  iiomiDation,  Ur. 
ii|iw>ti,  after  a  lieat*^)  cainpaign,  was  elected  to  ilu-  lower  IIoiim  of 
tres"- 

1841  Mr.  Thompson  was  again  a  candidati'  Tor  ConjfreHft.  Tliere 
I  local  is8nt>  puramuout  to  all  others.  The  II  tjii>ii  Hank  liatl  l>«<con>e 
nipt.  Thf  bonds  of  the  bank,  to  the  am(.uiil  of  $'>.Ouu,uUU,  had 
■iidorHed  by  the  State.  They  had  been  dM'.uilifil.  ni>d  t]i«  State 
calli-d  tni  to  jiay  itn  indorser.  The  governor  liinl  i-t*rmuHl  iNtytnent 
le  ground  ihitt  tbe  bonds  wereissoed  in  vioLiiioti  *ir  tlivvitusUta- 
und  Jhat  ibe  State  was  neither  legally  Om*  niontlly  Ixinttd;  and 
p[M'al  wns  miidf  on  this  qaestiou  to  the  ix-oiilu.  Mr.  Thompsan 
ntlhtl  uii  for  bis  vU-ws,  and  ttOHtained  tLo  (;i>vtTni>r  wich  gnM 
nefis  iiud  r'uri-e.     He  was  reelected. 

'MiiHiiKaiii  ri-<'l<i-te<linld4.'),  and  forarunrth  Urni  in  l.'U.'i.  I'oud- 
bi' canvass  tor  thin  last  reelection,  Goveriior  lirown  ollvred  liiM 
int'\piretl  St-iialotial  t<Tm  of  Mr.  Walker,  wlio  bad  resii^)^  whea 
inli-d  to  Ilii-  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk,  but  tbe  oiler  wa.^  dirlinpd. 
IM7  and  IS4t>  lie  wah  again  returned  for  bin  tlDb  and  mxth  tenusi 
in(i  twi'lvf  n>nsc('ntive  yestrs  in  that  service. 

I  Viii  the  i-imipr-miise  measures  were  pa.«weil  wliiili  udiuitt<>«]  (.T«|f. 
a  an  a  Siaif,  irr<ivide<l  Territorial  goverinjifnis  fur  New  Mexico, 
I.  ai«l  Ari/<iti^i.aLi<l  di-llneil  tbe  northern  iHiiuidary  ><f  T<<\as.  Out 
i<-  <'<im|>li<'ation-  ^irisiii^  from  tlioee  nienHuren  ;.'rcw  >[r.  Th<i»i|i«oti*a 
IMtlitiial  il'-frat.  All  Iiim  ticket  went  down  Ixfore  the  Kt<irni. 
irinj;  Ilie  Ailnilui^tiatinn  of  Mr.  Tieree  Mr.  I  liompMiii  wnit  offered 
'iiii-iiMii|>  i<i  ('ill  1,1.  nil  iiiijMtrtantoflieo.and  ilun  r<inHJ<Ien<diinio»t 
tat>le..ii.-.  bill  I..- •l<-(-lin4'<l  it.  Ill  KV*5  biN  mimt' wu»  biid  before 
•;iriy  .1-  ,1  I'.iiiibO.iie  for  the  I'nited  States  Senate';  but  there  wero 
I  .i-[>iiaht-.  .iikI  III  iire-erve  the  hurniony  of  the  parly  it  wan  deter* 
.1  ill  111.- .  am  II-  [■•  tioiiiinale  Mr.  Kuvis.  who  was  not  u  4-nudidat& 

I  v'.r;,  !„ii.-  .1  .].  Ii';;att'  tii  (In-  ('iiii-iiniati  eoiirention,  be  fiap|M)rt«d 
..itkIi.I.i.  >  <■:  ^h.  llii<  hunaii.  and  oHer  tbe  elei-tioii  rnstdeat 
I. III. II I  ll.^  rT..I  Ml  riioni|isi>u  into  bis  Cabinet  -.'H  Sivretiiry  of  tb* 
riiii,  II.-  .1. . .  ].;■  .i  iLr  |"i^t.  and  enterwl  im  its  dnties  in  March, 
\\  h.ii  Ml— i--ii.|.i  -e.ede<l  fn>iii  tbe  rnitin.  Mr.  Tliomjiaon,  oB 
':li  ■■:  .>.iiiuii>.  W<1.  sent  in  bis  rexj^nalion.  and  returned  to  hii 

Ml  I  >\lMi,l.  M:-. 
II J  n.-  lij.-  M.ii  li.  -.  I  viil  forstiort  [H-riiMlH  in  variouM  military  CAjtaci- 
-.1^  \m'iiii;,-.  I    ;i!,|  .,h  the  ^[all' of  (leneral  lk'aui-e;;ard  in  the  SU- 
.iM>|Mi_it;  ai  h<-iit.'ii,i|jt  exluiiel  ill  IIallautine*H  iv^finient ;  as  chief 
■.!..:,  1. 11  Immhi.iI  I'l-iiilKTion's  utalT.  in  the  ciinii>ai;:u  al»out  Vieka- 
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burg.  After  tbe  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  returned  home  and  served  in 
two  sessions  of  the  legishitiire  as  representative  from  Lafayette  Coauty. 
In  ISOi  he  was  sent  to  Canada  on  a  secret  mission  by  the  Confederate 
authorities. 

After  the  war  was  over  he  spent  several  years  in  Europe  with  his 
family.  On  his  return  he  removed  from  Oxford,  Miss.,  to  Memphis, 
where  he  took  no  part  in  politics,  but  actively  engaged  in  business 
until  his  death,  in  1885. 

During  his  active  life  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  all 
movements  of  educational  character.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  university  from  1844  to  1864,  with  one  interval 
of  four  years,  and  was  the  second  president  of  that  body,  succeeding 
Judge  ('lay ton  and  serving  as  such  until  the  law  making  the  governor 
of  the  State  president  ex  officio  went  into  oi)eration. 

AUGUSTUS  B.   LONGSTBEET,   PRESIDENT. 

Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet  was  the  son  of  William  Longstreet, 
an  inventor  of  steam  machinery,  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  The  son  was 
born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1790. 

He  was  early  sent  to  Hchool,  1>ut  made  little  progrees  in  stndy,  and  waA  more  expert 
as  a  cotton  picker,  a  wrestler,  and  a  marksman.  His  mother,  however,  kept  him 
resolutely  to  his  tiisks,  and,  l>ecoming  at  length  associated  at  Hchool  with  George 
McDnffie,  the  influence  of  the  latter  gave  him  a  relish  for  books.  Ho  was  graduated 
at  Valo  College  in  1813,  began  the  study  of  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  (ieorgia  in  1815.  About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Frances  Kliza 
Parke,  of  North  Carolina,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  her  decease,  in  the  year 
ISDS,  In  ISL'l  he  represented  the  county  of  Greene  in  the  legislature;  in  1822  he  was 
made  Judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Ocmulgee  circuit,  and  in  1824  was  a  candidate 
for  Congress  with  <'very  ]»rospect  for  success,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  canvass  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  a  child.  This  event  deeply  impressed  him  with  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  it  was  his  custom  from  that  time  to  open  his  court  with  prayer. 
Declining  reelection  to  the  bench,  he  returned  to  the  bar,  and  was  especially  dis- 
tingiiiHhed  for  his  et)'orts  and  successes  in  criminal  cases.  In  18^i8  he  entered  upon  the 
ministry  of  the  .Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed  in  1839  in  Augusta, 
which  wan  then  visited  with  unusual  malignity  by  yellow  fever,  but  hedid  not  leave 
his  piiHt.  Ill  tliat  year  he  was  elected  president  of  Emory  College,  which  office  he 
hcM  until  \s\s,  when  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Centenary  College,  Loui- 
siana. This  jkosition  after  one  year  he  exchanged  for  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  MisMisMip])!,  which  he  resigned  in  1>C>41,  designing  to  retire  to  private  life.  lUit 
iu  the  lolloNviug  year  h<'  acce[)te<l  the  presidency  f.f  the  South  Carolina  College.' 

This  station  he  filled  nntil  the  brejiking  out  of  the  late  civil  wjir. 
With  lii.s  presidenry  of  the  South  Carolina  College  terminated  his 
public*  life.  On  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  Oxford, 
Miss.,  drawn  thither  by  the  fact  that  both  of  his  daughters  lived  there. 
Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1870.  His  last 
illness  was  not  painful,  nor  long  protracted.  As  life  passed  away  he 
lay  quietly  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  powers,  counting  his  own 
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and  oommeuting  oa  its  foiling  power,  liv  <liml  iti  ttie  TallMC 
sDce  of  »  CbrUtaia  fidth. 

D  ■«  tMlj  period  of  lib  JvAgt  Lonfatnet  wm  iicciutomiKl  to  wTit«  fvr  ncai 
I,  magkilBM,  aDil  reviews,  and  maaj  ot  bie  •pcviliM  bufurn  lltaraij'  aorlvtlM 
wtojarifls,  aDdnennoiieliavelMeDpnbllilMd.  IliniuiiiigiiralaililrcwuriiMiwaBi. 
■  pnaidencj  of  Eoiorj  Collega,hUb*ocaI*iireat<^(r>  tlipgrailuating  claia  of  lit* 

C*roliD»  College  (1858),  aod  a  lennon  oil  IiInI.  Iit^  l-eroro  Ibe  Ynuox  Mm'i 
ian  AworiatioD  am  among  bla  beat  performaoc:    .     )li-  I'ltouded  b>*rwputA((i>a 

'-Lelt<-ta  toClergyinenor  thaNortbemHetbi^  t  <  Liicrh"  «a  tli«  anbjeetirf 
J,  bjbiaaprei'h  intlip  conveDtion  at  LouiaTllI:  .  f,  .  ,  inr  iir){anii.li>/ tli»  t^uitk- 
■thmlint  Clinroli,  bj* bin  "Lettna  from  Georgi  >  :•'  ^I.»•^>'lllI*ott•,"  anil  hj  ae 
BviaiT  of  tbr  iltcixiiiii  of  tbe  Supreme  Court .  .  i  .••<-  uf  Jlr^'Qllw^i  r.  'tXx 

if  Uarj'UuiiI.  HiiDiinci-llaiiMituirritiiigalnclD^'  ilii'  ul'n  1iiiiii»roa*elwr»rt«4'. 
rat  of  bia  pablication*  waa  a  letter porportlng  J-  ■  <iiue<roiii  (wnronrtelagiHUv 
BDr«  of  death  wboljad  broken  fBol  aodeae^ed.  Illiii-<-cu11nr  vclii  oriininaria 
iciooa  m  the  (ieor);)B  Scenea,  a  Toltuaa  of  akel''lir<'  w  lili-ti  baa  iiiiuh)  ibruagk 
tmm  olitionn.  Many  iff  bia  paper*  In  perlodiinl-.  -ja  tlio  Mnitiiutia  Ma(>aia^ 
tnihem  Literary  Meaaeoger,  aud  tbe  Methodiat  ijumiKrl},  liavn  not  been  eel- 
.  A  iiov.'t  from  bis  pen,  entitled  Maater  TCtUhi'ri  MiIImi.  or  tbe  Tonth  af 
lat  T»lei>lii  wbo  w»a  Knliied  b;  Bad  Lack,  apv^UHl  >ierially  In  the  y-\f\A  mmik 
iti-.  a  literary  journal  i>r  (^eurgia,  and  n-aa  repru<liii>n]  in  n  volume  daring  Iba 

i>  r<i||<>n'iiii;«'l<H|ai-iit  tribute  wiu  paid  to  llie  ittciiioi-y  of  tfaisCbrte- 
Ci-titlfiuiiii  iind  tewlier  by  CtiaDcellor  Wadild  un  the  ocffiuilon  «t 
iiarier-oi-iitiirv  ivlebratioa  of  the  univernll.v,  In  1873: 

more  faniili:ir  title — Itiat  bf  which  be  waa  bntt  linowu  nniixiK  bia  arqmd» 
I  ami  hi*  ■•lde«l  frii-nda— waa  "  Jndge  Longatrn-i.*'  Ila  waa  a  (>>«ririaii.  Kla 
wa«  a  f;iiiii1iaT  lioiiar bold  word  Tn  m;  native  binna  aa  tar  bftek  aamT'Cnrif 
lie  nana  pu|.it<.r  luv  fiitber'n  eelebratnl  "WilliiiKlnn  A'-adpiuy,"  In  itanUl 
ma.  wbirb  be  biiuwlf  baa  iuDiartaHied  in  tin-  <  Il.iI'I<  r  •■(  Tbe  'ieorgla  8«<«M 
■t--Tlie<l<-ba(iiie  -o-ietv."    There  be  waa  fllte  ',..:,.-■■.  ivhem,  in  Uw 

-n.  b-  ;:raduate>l  in  a  <laM  of  T(i.     8DbM<|iie  '        -   ■  "iin-  in  Us 

Irbiiel.l.  r..MTi  .  nt  Die  celebratrd  arhool  of  Ti  '1  Jamra  GoaU. 

whoae  i mil riii'l  lull  -•>  many  dliilingniahed  mrn  ^    '         ^  i  '  rMieil  IhFireMlf 

•tii.lie.,      llaMnc'iil-re-l  upon  thecarM-rof  aji   jli-.nir;  n(   l»«v  in  bia  aMI«« 

Willi  pri»i><-''t*  ui.ii>ii;illy  briifbt,  be  soon  row  ti>  tbe  biKbeat  rank,  andaloMl 
(  t)ir  f..ri-m<»l  ••(  :.  )'T»fea*iun  in  wblcb  bit  codimn  were  (iirb  men  aallwrtsa, 

l>aw...ri.ari.lm.iny.>lber<.»fabilitie«r<|nftllr*i>b-«<ll(l.  He  lapidlf  uUerM 
fimr.  Bii-I  Willi  fii[  liiiiKH-lf  Biieh  rppuUtlon  aa  a  lioiabM  uiid  ela(| nent  onlar, 
,e  •■>uld  .ilu.iii  <  .imrii.iiiil  B4  Ur^e  On  aodien'e  as  any  man  in  tbe  Stftto,  aad 
).*  Lir^rr  Illltl  I  nil  ill  :iliV  i.thTUan. 

|.  r  ill!  ]-i»-  rdit  inil<:<'iice  i-f  (iwl'i.  Holy  S|tiri(.  when  at  tbe  vrr?  betghl  Vt 
iiir  ami   |.i.iiiil.<rlty  lir-  abandoned  the  profeaxlirn  of  law  and  Ibe  pnnralt  af 

..  aN<l  >i.liLiij  t.i  t:,e.-baflleuinK  band  of  bia  Ifeavnily  Father  in  a  di«p  M*4 
iCi.  ti..ii     till'  l.-u  ..f  ..II  only  wii— be  a.-r.-pted  with  a  bumblo  aud  dev.int  ipMt 

I,,-  tM.:,..>..l  ;(,e  ,:.  i.r  I.."!  to  the  li'ily  n.in..ir  =  .  Wbilr  enu»(.-"I  In  lllla 
.1  -.r>i.c  I.-"  .-  I  .;;-l  ^y  Ilia  rhurrk  lo  the  prr^j.LriKy  ..f  I  uiory  Collrc*,  U 
'',.'■>  M  licT.  .  ^M\\.:  ii  .••a-iiiKBl  all  lliefmirliuiiaoi  ii  E"-i>rl  uiiiiiitet,  be  Bd4ad 
::.   111.-  L.i..!i.  ■;  .!iii  ■■•  ..f  a  ptirepior  of  yo'ilh  "nil   ."■.■'iiiieil  ibia  ]>a«lttan  far 

,..!  i^.'ii  ■.  jir-iii.  ...  .T  I  <  iit-uary  follrge.  in  l.oiiiaiapa,  lie  rrmalned  Vknlm 
xe    ,1,.  <iih.     >  t..  ii    t  iidini;    tbe   Ii.  Id    otia  wholly   tinauiltHl  to  bia  *iawi^  h* 

i  [.^  ^e■•    \inrri-  an  Knryi  lojinlia,  lille  ■■  Longalreel." 
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resigned  and  retnrned  to  Georgia.  Hardly  had  he  reached  his  native  State  when  he 
received  the  intelligence  from  official  and  private  soarces  at  once  that  he  had  been 
elected  nnaniuionsly  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Mississippi— not  having 
been  a  candidate  for  the  office.  Here  his  career  was  eminently  successfnl.  Enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  September,  1849,  for  seven  years  he  gave  his 
best  services  to  the  institntion,  and  in  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  university 
reaped  the  truest,  richest,  and  most  gratifying  reward  for  all  his  unwearying  and 
faithful  toilM. 

On  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  met  by  the  two  difficulties  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  viz:  First,  the  bad  i^eputeof  the  university 
for  order  and  discipline,  and,  second,  the  reputation  which  was  unjustly  given  to 
the  institution,  that  its  tendencies  were  toward  infidelity.  The  result  of  the  second 
session  of  the  university  (the  first  of  the  new  administration)  was  hardly  to  be 
considered  a  Huccess  in  all  respects,  there  being  in  attendance  during  the  whole 
year  only  76  students. 

The  people  of  the  State,  however,  soon  discovered  that  there  was  at  the  helm  a 
master  8pirit,  and  year  by  year  the  patronage  steadily  iucreaMod  until  the  number 
264  was  reached.  Although  this  number  was  attained  during  the  session  after  his 
resignation,  I  have  always  maintained  that  it  was  due  to  the  wise  administration  of 
President  Longstrcet,  which  had  gained  for  the  university  the  confidence  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  State,  and  the  impulse  thus  imparted  to  the  institution  continued  to 
operate  after  he  hud  left  it.  The  resignation  of  this  pure-minded,  upright,  and  able 
college  exe<*utive  took  eflfoot  in  July,  1856,  and  I  may  take  occasion,  {it  this  point  of 
his  record,  to  ]>resent  a  double  estimate  of  him  as  he  appears  to  me  ns  a  public  ser- 
vant and  as  he  was  known  to  me  in  the  sacred  retirement  of  private  life. 

(1)  As  A  Pl*buc  Skrvaht. 

Hirt  chnrncter  was  adorned  not  merely  with  a  morality  current  with  the  world,  bnt 
with  the  onduriug  yet  ehastened  luster  of  Christian  purity.  He  preserved  his  dig- 
nity aud  self-respect  even  when  giving  full  How  to  his  excellent  humor.  He  was 
vigilant  without  being  offensive;  he  succeeded  in  impressing  students  with  the 
belief  that  ho  was  solicitous  only  for  their  highest  interent.  lie  was  eminently 
■elf possessed,  keeping  ever  full  command  of  himself.  He  governed  without  any 
ostentations  display  of  the  machinery  of  government.  He  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  faculty  of  swaying  and  controlling  a  student  body  during  exciting 
scenes.  Tills  much  us  to  his  official  traits.  No  less  estimable  and  attractive  were 
his  characteristics. 

(2)  Ix  Phivatk  Life. 

Genial  and  cordial  in  his  temperament,  he  was  possessed  of  a  deep  and  subtle  vein 
of  rich  humor,  which  was  irresistible  in  its  cheerful  and  even  mirthful  influence.  In 
his  heart  tb«Te  was  no  malice  or  bitterness.  His  wit  partook  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  nf  sarcasm.  He  was  charitable  in  his  judgments,  lil>eral  in  his  views,  and 
public  spirited  in  his  relations  to  all  around  him.  His  opinions  in  religion  aud  pol- 
itics were  none  the  less  derided,  for  all  his  tenderness  to  the  creeds  of  others.  There 
was  no  dogmatism  about  him,  nor  any  timidity  in  expressing  his  views.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  solemn,  earnest,  and  instructive.  As  a  writiT  his  style  wais  chaste 
and  beautiful.  As  a  man, then,  "take  him  all  in  all,*'  his  character  will  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny,  both  in  his  public  and  in  his  private  life.  He  was  a  kind  husband, 
an  atlVctiouate  father,  a  humane  master,  a  considerate  neighbor,  a  genial  companion, 
an  afl'abli*  teacher,  a  wise  counsellor,  a  man  of  faith  and  trust  in  Go<1,  enjoying  to  a 
degree  that  was  remarkable  the  assurance  of  his  acceptance  with  his  Heavenly 
Father.  When,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1870,  he  closed  his  long  and  useful  life  of  79 
yean*,  *J  months,  and  18da>M.  he  died  in  faith,  and  left  asa  legacy  to  his  descendants 
Ji  spotless  reputation  and  the  example  of  a  traDsceudently  noble  life. 
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•tierick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard  was  bom  in  SheltU'liI,  B«ric>lilf* 
tj-,  MasK.,  <m  the  5tli  of  Hay,  1809.  His  fatlxr  was  Itot>«rt  PosUr 
ard,  n  lawyer,  nbo  hnd  married  a  Hiss  AagiiHiii  T'ortrr. 
.  Ilarnanrs  first  iostruction  was  receive<l  et  l)<>m«>;  nftfrwania  at 
\og%  S\tTmg»,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Stockbrid^^e,  Mus.-!.  ||o  •^nienHl  Yala 
ge  in  September,  1834,  paraaed  a  olasiuoal  loiirso,  and  graduated 

loptine e<lucation  Tor  bis  parsoit  in  life, after  pudniittoD  be  laoelit 
few  yi-arx  in  Ibo  preparatory  school  called  tlir  Iliirtfnrd  Uruwinar 
ul,  at  Hartford,  Conn,  fie  was  tlieu,  for  ol<'  viar,  a  tutur  iu  Vale 
ge.  Then  lie  eii}:aged  as  an  instmctorof  Ili»  ileaf  aod  dumb  at 
ford,  wbeiite  lio  was  transferred  to  aa  insiiluiiou  of  tbe  aume 
icter  iti  New  York  City.  Wliile  hold'Dg  tbis  giimiiimi  be  pabli^facd 
nilytii-  )rr>t'iittiiir. 

Iieti  tlie  faculty  of  tbe  Cuiveraity  of  AlsbabDi  wiiH  rt^irpaiilzed  in 
ho  wiiH  elected  ]irofes8or  of  roatbematicB  ami  niilund  |tliiIo«opby, 
i)  ctiair  he  lielil  niitil  1848,  when  he  was  tinuHferrt'it  to  that  of 
iiilry  Jtnd  natural  liitttor>'. 

ring  Ihi-  pi-rioil,  in  I84i>, Governor  Martin,  h|'  Alitlimii:i,Mp|>oii)ted 
nstrouoiiier  to  a  commission  organized  to  drrcrrriinc  llie  bouudory 
fcn  tliut  State  and  Florida.  His  report  w:ih  iiil>i]>If<l  as  n  basi* 
I'ttling   the  mutters  in  controveray  by  tW  tc^i->li)turet  of  liotk 

the  year  1H|7  lie  wns  married  to  Margaret  MeMurray.  of  Ohio, 
S4-pteml>er,  l^'U,  he  was  elected  professor  of  iiintliemulte*,  pbyajo^ 
tivil  cngiiiecriiig  in  the  fniversityof  MissJ.-sii.pi,  nlnch  |MMitlon 
cepteil,  tilling  iiImi  the  chair  of  cbetniatry  ml  interim  for  one  year. 
.luiie.  IVit;,  ('resident  Ixiugtitreet  resigne^l.  wliercnixui  l>r.  Bar* 
waselecti-tl  t<'  the  Preaideucy,  and  acceptel  it.  In  IS.V*  the  atyl* 
e  otlice  wii>  cliaii;:til  to  that  of  cbancellor,  I>r.  itariinni  c«>iitlnniiig 
tlifiiicuriilifnt. 

iiirig  his  rc^tilt'iico  in  the  Soath  Dr.  Itamaiil  wnitu  largely  for  tha 
ilical  prcsit,  jiiililished  many  pa)«rs  ou  topn  h  ••(  educational  aoil 
tilir  iiilcM-[.  anil  ilelivere<l  many  public  ail<lres.He.i.  |ti  185N  be 
iie<l  an  el;il"<rat<'  rc]H<rt  on  the  hititory,  iiii-tli<H|K.  nftidta,  aod 
■.  pritcii.-.tl  in.l  -.-ji  iititic,  of  the  Unitetl  Stale*  (?iM>t  Survey.  la 
III  »;!:•  a  iiK-iiiNcr  iif  the  mttrotiomicat  e\{"i|ltii>n  sent  to  Cajw 
lli-r:;li,  in  l.aliraiior.  to  iibwrve  the  nolar  ecli|i-e.  Mr  wbji  clivted 
il<-iit  Ki'  [|i*-  Aiiii'Mi-aii  Association  for  the  Aih.ira-i'nn  nl  nf  Scieoe^ 
ii^ii^t  ut'tlii'  -aiiie  tear,  iinil  held  that  oR'u'e  nnlii  .\ugust,  loOS. 
aii»liil<'  the  H.ir  liroke  out,  iind  when  the  students  formed  a  eon- 
<  illiil  till-  I  1  n.t-ily  (irays,  iVir  Hcrvice  in  the  fonfeileriite  Army, 
K.-il.ir  l:.iriM:<l  i>]i|M)'^il  the  movemeut  on  the  gr<mnd  that  tlwy 
!<-■  \"<:i.;;.     II:-  o]i|H>aition  was  overborne  by  the  entbuaiaam  of 
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The  college  was  completely  dispersed  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
and  the  excitement  consequent  thereon.  Chancellor  Barnard  tendered 
his  resignation,  but  the  trustees,  being  hopefnl  of  a  resumption  of  col- 
lege labors  in  the  fall,  persuaded  him  to  withhold  the  resignation  at 
least  until  that  time. 

Tlie  fall  came.  Only  two  or  three  students  presented  themselves, 
and  the  trustees  consented  to  the  chancellor's  resignation.  However, 
he  was  urged  to  x>erform  one  final  service.  This  was  to  consider  and 
to  report  to  the  legislature  on  the  practicability  and  exx>ediency  of 
establishing  a  military  school  on  the  foundation  of  the  university. 
With  this  in  view,  he  visited  the  military  schools  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  and  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  18(il-G2 
a  most  instructive  and  elaborate  report,  which  was  published  in  the 
house  journal  of  that  body.  Nothing  came  of  the  movement.  It  was 
Dr.  Barnard^s  last  labor  for  the  university,  and  that  makes  it  memo- 
rable there. 

Dr.  Barnard's  intention  in  resigning  was  to  go  North,  but  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  the  Confederate  States.  Finally 
reaching  Washington,  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  astronomical 
work  under  the  director  of  the  Naval  Observatory.  In  the  spring  of 
18G3  he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  Coast  Survey,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  map  and  chart  department.  In  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  186  i,  incorporating  the  National  Academy  of 
Scien<*es,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  original  incorx)orators.  In  1874 
he  was  chairman  of  the  physical  section  of  the  Academy,  and  from 
1874  to  IHSO  was  foreign  secretary.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  Columbia  College,  which  office  he  held  until  the  year  1888.  In 
Deceml)er,  1806,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Government  commis- 
sioners to  visit  and  re|K)rt  on  the  universal  exposition  of  1807  at  Paris. 
Flis  contribution  to  the  reports  of  that  exposition  forms  the  third  vol- 
ume of  tlie  scries  and  is  very  elaborate.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
assistant  commissioner-general  to  the  exposition  of  that  year,  after  the 
close  of  which  lie  received  the  cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  the  Frcn<li  ministry.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  board 
of  JikI^'cs  of  the  International  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
on  i  list  rumen  Is  of  precision.  In  1872  he  published  a  volume  on  the 
Mctrir  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  (third  edition,  enlarged,  1879). 
lie  prepared  part  of  Field's  Outlines  of  a  Code  of  International  Law 
( 1S72),  and  of  Harper's  First  Century  of  the  Republic  (1876).  During 
the  twenty  years  preceding  his  death  he  contributed  various  pai>er8 
on  s<'ientitic,  e<lucational,  and  economic  topics  to  public  journals  and 
to  the  proceetlings  of  the  various  societies  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. From  1873  to  1877  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
paedia.   He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
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College  in  1859. ' 

I  died  in  tbe  cltf  of  Kew  York,  April  37,  imst. 

JOHN  N.  WADDSL,  CHANCkLl^tK. 
D  Newton  Waddel,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  yonagMt  Kh  .>t  ftrv.  Dr.  Mom*  Wutdd.  of 

CuolliM,  WM  born  April  3,  1813,  >t  WilUncion,  H.  i'  ■(<'  ]<rr|i*n^  fnr  Uw 
oaltr  of  Georglft,  at  Athea*,  Ok.,  and  gTada*t«il  :it  iliut  inalitittlan  Angnn  H^ 

He  Joined  ttie  Praebrterimo  ehorab  In  183&.  in  (Jfbou  Cuuiiry.  Al*.:  waa 
nnder  %h»  ore  of  tbe  PnmbjUry  of  Taaealoota  in  tliu  iiunti  ynar ;  wh  llrMiiil 
e  rieebjterr  of  HlMl«a<ppl,  September  Ifi,  1811.  bdiI  oiu  orrUliuMl  bj-  tbe 
rtery  of  Tomberkbee,  Septeoaber  33,  1843.  Hi-  nu  nr*t  vttled  u  ptwaplwir  *t 
I  Hermko,  Smilb  Conutf,  NIm.;  than  at  Hnnnt   Mnnctli,  Ni-«tAD  Cni»t)r( 

•ItonuitlaK  with  Montroae,  UIm.  Thla  oontitiiiol  until  IfllM.  when,  nmrnviut 
Cord,  Hl«a.,betnpplied tbaehnroh therein oOEjiiiii-tliiii  wllh  IIo|i«W4itI sbiinli, 
>ifofd.  Here  be  eonttnned  notil  1867.  Re  tln-n  Hii|>plin1  I^nran^  chDrvh, 
<  he  WM  MWN-iBted  with  Dr.  J.  H. Q»r.  Aftei  aitini-  na  Ibc  >Kent  of  the 
1  of  AUbBDift  for  eatablisbing  tbe  orpbMi  sajluni  nl  Tii>k<>Kii--.  AU.,  be  nop. 
Oxford  cbnrrb>)[iin  Trom  IWB  to  1873,  pMtljwitli  Ilofw.'ll  rbiirch.  In  IKI 
BOTrd  to  Meoipliii,  Tenu.,  and  eappUed  m  hU  lut  rhnrsa  Landi-nUl*  RtrMt 
b  until  IRTtt. 

AV adder*  work  ha*  been  iMfelj  ceoneetad  wiih  llirnirr  iDalltiitloua,  In  Mtd 
I  be  ha<  wun  a  bigh  repntatlon.  He  tanght  tb>'  Hi-Aitnmjr  at  Wlllln|[ta«,  8.  C, 
IKSnto  \K».  and  Uafcht  another  aeadatnr  ttom  IMI  lo  1HI^  at  Mootnia*,  Wm. 
u  thrn  elerleJ  [irornaor  of  ancient  ]ui|[naKe  In  Ihn  I'liivi-niitjr  of  Hlaaiawpfil, 
.heaervedniitil  185T.  He  waa  then  ealled  to  l.aiiniiiicn  Sjniwliral  CoUeReM 
■wr  of  aorient  lanpiBKea,  aenring  aa  aneh  nntll  !><•'■»,  when  b'^  wna  m&da  praat. 
■f  tbi-  aane  college,  which  offloe  he  held  nntil    the  rdllPRe  waa  rliMad  hf  th*  | 

In  IHea,  called  to  tbe  miTenitj  of  Uieaiaalt  i<i  a,  rhnnrrllor,  ha  anrved  l« 
kpacltjr  nntil  1X71.  Realxnlnft  to  aooept  the  •»  r.  T,ir>iihl|>of  pdiiFKtion  af  tfe* 
era  rburch,  hp  arrvM  in  this  offlce  ontll  1'<TS.  Mlim  lie  B(w>ppl<!d  aeall  to  tbe  ^ 
elli-nhipor  thf  SoiKliwMlera  Praabjterten  l'iLi>nr*lty.  at  markaiille,  Tean. 
KMltlon  bp  ac<  npieJ  nntil  the  year  188T,  at  wlurli  limo,  »pprnnil  b;  the  bai^ 
'Kalbprln:;  jpant,  hp  reaijniBd. 

n'aiMel  waa  iii<»|pr»lor  of  thr  Kcneral  aaaemhiy  •■(  t)ii>  Soiirliem  "-[-'jliirlaa     ' 
b  in  iu  niPPtiiiK  at  lultimore  in   )8«l.     Hla  n  h.-li-  mlnlatrr  bo*  Ih«b  «m  ml 
•rtlvitr  and  widfly  Piloniled  uaefnlneai.     Blaa-.  a  » tth  ■  vlETiron*  nonaUtettgn 
Diil  llie  Inot  irw  yean  with   Hne  health,  hp  b  i-  •t<-art  nu  iinuanal  uninnil  of 
•'  in  all  liiidllTpmit  rharicaa.     Aaa  preacher  h'-  i<  j|t<»v«  •■vanBeIlc«l,  Inaltnr. 
ml  attract iTP.     Up  in  sminpntlj  eoDaprvatlve  Iti  ^ill  ■>!  In*  iluotrinal  Tivini,aail 
■>■  Tp;:aril>^l  a-  a  rPt.rMenratlTe  man  of  the  SoMili.rTi  i  Imn^h,     II  la,  bawew, 
HlTirator  thx  he  11311  won  bli  wiileat  TPpntatt'ii      Mnrh  nf  LI*  life  baa  baa* 
in  thii  ilrpartniciil  of  work.     In  the  Inatmrtion  <>r  i«iilfa  and  In  the  gvvam-    J 
of  rollPK'al"  in^itituriaiia  hp  »n-ma  ta  have  I  iitipriti-'I  ihi-  c-nin*  of  bia  41a-    I 
••br.1   r.>t1i.'r.      Kniinrntlv  wiK  in   rannae).  jnili.  jmu.  „i,<t    ,.r*.  li.-ar  in  all  U*    1 
-U.  Iir  lia«  Il■■^■  r  fjili-.|  t.i  ■priirs  thp  reapprt.  <■<■!! li 1 1 nrnT,  ami  affp^-tlon  nf  jmag     I 
1  ill  the  iN«titi>iu'Ti>  c,f  P.lii<-atl..Q  with  wbicb   Iip  Im-  l><vn  poimrctad.    Tban 
li:iMy  »'•  nun  III     ill   the   SixithBm  rburcb  wh->  >  ikiM   >'•'   lilan-il  l-rfot*  blm  In 
■•prci.     Nor  ar-'  ihrre  many  in  all  the  conntry  whx  In  au  niual  dp^rw*  pa^HM 
hifih  •I'lalitiPi  nf  I  borough  nrh-ilarahip.  practical  wlrulom,  R'loil  aanaa,  flnaMI^ 
llabtlity  »  hi<-li  uiakp  tbr  popnlar  and  rfflrient  r»)lpt:e  preaidaol.' 

.    WikIiI'I   liait   tn-*^ii  tlirii-e   married.    Tbe   first    wife  was  Wm 

mpi!p<l  frficii  Aiit..l>i.«Tapbi<-al  »<ketch  in  arcbivr*  „t  Ibp  L'aivet^tj  U  Wtti^ 
V.-l,  I.  Siip).!t    (••  Inryr.  Ilrit..  title,  -  llamBnl." 
■.>.\  Irrtaa  I  nr% .  loiri-.l-a    liilf,   -  Waildel." 
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Martha  Ann  Robertson,  a  native  of  Abbeville  district,  South  Carolina. 
The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Greene  County,  Ala.,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1832.  This  lady  was  the  mother  of  all  his  children.  She 
died  at  Oxford,  Miss.,  October  3,  1851.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Werden,  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  married  in 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1854.  The  lady  died 
of  consumption  on  April  10, 1862.  The  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Harriet 
Augusta  Snedeeor  (n^e  Godden),  of  Lexington,  Miss.  This  lady  is 
still  living. 

ALEXANDER  P.  STEWART,  CHANCELLOR. 

Alexander  P.  Stewart  was  born  in  Kogersville,  Tenn.,  on  the  2d  of 
October,  1821.  His  father  was  William  Stewart,  of  Scotch- Irish  birth; 
his  mother  was  German,  and  her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Decherd. 

When  he  was  10  or  11  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Win- 
chests,  Tenn.,  and  there  he  was  put  to  school  in  Carrick  Academy. 
He  was  api>ointed  cadet  at  West  Point  in  1838.  There  he  graduated 
iu  1842,  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery. 
After  service  of  one  year  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  he  was 
returned,  in  1843,  to  the  Military  Academy,  as  an  assistant  to  Prof. 
Albert  E.  Church,  of  the  department  of  mathematics. 

In  1845  Lieutenant  Stewart  resigned  on  account  of  impaired  health. 
He  was  then  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
at  the  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  He  held  this  position 
and  a  similar  one  at  the  Nashville  University  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war. 

In  18(il  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Isham  G.  Harris  as  major  of  the 
artillery  corps  in  the  army  organized  by  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
During  the  summer  of  that  year  the  army  of  Tennessee  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  November,  18C1, 
Major  Stewart  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Confederate 
Army.  lie  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  in  1803,  and  a  lieuten- 
ant-general in  1804. 

He  was  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Belmont  in 
November,  1S(>1.  He  joined  the  army  of  (ien.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
at  ( 'Oriiitli,  Miss.,  in  1802,  and  remained  with  that  army  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  lie  was  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  in  Bragg^s  Kentucky 
eamiKiign,  t<K>k  part  in  the  battles  of  Perry ville,  Murfreesboro  (Decem- 
ber, 1H4>'J),  Chickamauga*  and  Missionary  Kidge,  in  1803.  He  took 
part  in  the  (teorgia  campaign  of  1804,  under  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston; 
in  the  sie^e  of  Atlanta,  the  campaign  into  Tennessee,  the  battle  of 
Franklin,  and  the  retreat,  under  Hood.  He  was  with  Joseph  £.  John- 
ston in  North  Carolina,  and  at  the  battle  of  Calls  Farm,  in  1805. 

It  is  wholly  uunecessjiry  to  characterize  the  military  record  of 
General  Stewart.  Achieving  in  three  years  the  highest  grade  )M)8sible 
but  one,  his  fame  as  an  effective,  stanch,  and  thoroughly  reliable  com- 
mander is  more  than  national,  and  finds  its  expression  on  almost  every 
page  of  the  brilliant  and  terrible  record  of  the  armies  of  the  West. 


HIHTORT  OF  BDUCATIOIT  IB  lOSSlSRIPPI. 

the  couatioD  of  hostilities  General  Stewart  raiurtiMl  to  Lebanon, 
.,  lind  resQniiiig  serrice  in  OomberlMid  Vuivemity,  remained 
1  a  year  or  two. 

lKt4  be  wiiH  elected  chancellor  of  the  UniviTHjty  i>r  MiuiiHKippf, 
tt  officp  h«  held  uatH  July,  1886.    He  tlieu  if  nijiiioi],  miiU  after  a 

sojooni  in  St.  Loois,  and  anotbrr  in  Colonulo,  reiimve)!  to  Ixw 
■lea,  Cal.    lie  now  (1891)  resides  in  SU  UmU.,  M<>. 

EDWABI)  MATKB,  OHAIBMAR  AHD  CHANCELLOR. 

ward  Mayes  was  born  in  Hinds  Oonnty,  MisK.,  on  the  15th  at 
mber.  liUfi.  His  father,  Daniel  Hayes,  was  »  untivo  of  Virginia, 
Tew  to  manboud  in  Kentncky,  whenoe,  after  rKTvitiR  on  the  drroit 
b  and  iu  the  law  profeasorsbip  of  Transylvimui  I'niviTsity,  h« 
ved  to  .Iiw-kNOii,  Miss., and  engaged  in  the  prac-iict)  of  law,  in  1839. 
.  Mayes,  the  subjevt  of  this  altetch,  wu  prt>)>are4l  for  college  hy 
as  teachers  of  primary  and  preparatory  soli  ikiIh  in  .la<Tkiwn.  In 
i'sxion  of  IKtHMU,  he  attended  at  Bethany  dilloKe,  VirK'iuia  (now 
:  Virginia).  Driven  borne  by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  be 
ifiHl  iiH  »  i]ien'linnt*8  clerk  until  tlie  deatructJou  of  -lackmn  by  tiM 
ral  tro<i])s  in  May,  1863.  He  then  tanght  eclioiil  as  assintant  to  a 
lay,  in  Carn>llton,  for  three  or  fonr  months, 

April,  18tt4,  be  volunteered  as  a  private  in  (_'otii|iiiiiy  11.  of  tU« 
th    Itcinmcnt  of  MiHsissippi  Cavalry,  Mabrj'M  llriguile,  iu  wblob 
.'ity  li«-  sfTVe^l  until  the  termination  of  the  wnr. 
October,  isth'),  he  entered  the  freshman  clasK  of  tlio  I'niverslly  of 
insippi.  KriKhiiilin^;  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  three  years,  having 

iwlvaiieed  one  year.  In  1809  be  received  the  ilc^^Tec  of  B.  I^  from 
lime  instiliiiioii.  In  tbe  session  of  1869--70  lie  tangbt  Iu  tbe  anl- 
ty  an  tutor  of  Kiiglish. 

the  .'ith  of  Muv,  1869,  he  was  married  to  MIkh  l-'rannw  Klisa 
ir,  dan;;hter  ol'  I'nif.  1^.  Q.  C.  I^niar,  of  the  hiu  dcpartdipal  in  tbe 
■tHity  late  Mr.  ■hirttii'e  Lamar  of  the  United  Stjilcs.'^iipremoConrt), 
cranddauchter  of  l>r.  A.  B.  Longstreet,  second  president  of  tha 
■r^iiy. 

|S7i  Mr.  MayeM  l>ei;an  tbe  practice  of  law  at  (JolVecvLlle,lIi<B., 
n  May.  Is7j.  iL-ni>ived  to  Oxford,  where  be  has  resided  ever  aiDee. 
■hily.  I-^TT,  III-  v»!i  electml  to  tbe  law  professorship  in  the  aniver- 
and  has  .M-miiK'd  ibal  <-liair  from  that  date  until  now. 

.Vn;:ii>i.  I*^"  '.  >>ii  then-orf;aiii/.atiouof  the  faculty  of  the  onirarat^ 
till'  n-^i-tiarioii  ••(  Cliaiii-ellor  .Stewart,  be  watt  elected  chairman  of 
i<  idiy  U\  Thai  Ixxly.and  in  Jane,  1889,  the  oHice of  chanoelkx' bar- 
H-.-IJ  r.f-i.il.Ii-lied.  he  was  elwted  to  fll)  it. 

\\:i-  .1  m-'riilH-r  tor  the  Stale  at  lar^e  of  the  cnnstitational  c 
"f  IV'o.iiiiil  u a- chairman  of  the  eoniniitipe  on  bill  of  rightsa 

r^'l  lT"vi- -. 

.  Ma.\e.'«  I*  the  »rii<T  and  compiler  of  this  history. 


Chapter  X. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  QEOLOQICAL  SURVEY. 

As  early  as  the  year  1838  an  agricaltaral  and  geological  survey  of 
the  State  was  agitated. 

To  the  legislature  of  that  year  was  presented  a  memorial  from  Jef- 
ferson College  and  the  Washington  Lyceum,  praying  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  such  a  survey  by  the  State.  It  was  favorably  reported  on  by  a 
special  committee,  but  without  any  further  result 

Governor  McNutt,  in  his  annual  message  of  1839,  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  such  a  work,  and  a  bill  to  that  end  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mellen,  passed  the  house,  but  failed  to  become  a  law. 

Again,  in  his  message  of  1840,  Governor  McNutt  urged  the  subject. 
Nothing  came  of  liis  messages,  apparently.  What  effect  they  may  have 
had  in  implanting  in  the  public  mind  the  seeds  of  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject can  not  now  be  told. 

in  the  year  1849  Dr.  James  B.  C.  Thornton,  formerly  a  professor  in 
Centenary  College  (q.  v.),  and  then  resident  in  Kankin  County,  addressed 
to  Governor  5f atthews  a  lengthy  aiijd  able  letter  on  this  subject,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  house  journal  for  1840,  page  31.  That  letter  was 
supported  by  a  memorial  from  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  These  documents  the  governor  transmitted 
to  the  legislature  with  his  annual  message,  in  which  he  urged  the 
adoption  of  their  suggestions,  and  in  which  he  called  the  attention  of 
that  body  to  the  fact  that  in  Alabama  such  a  survey  had  commenced 
under  the  patronage  of  the  university  of  that  State. 

The  legish\ture  thereupon  passed  an  act,  approved  March  5, 1850,  to 
the  following  ettect: 

1.  Thnt  tho  further  Hiim  of  $3,000  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  semi-aDDually  appro- 
priateil,  Huhject  to  the  draft  ofthe  preHident  of  tlie  hoard  of  trusteeH  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  MiftMisMippi.  to  he  applieil  by  them  to  the  parchaaing  of  bookM  and  appuratiis, 
:iii<i  th<'  payment  of  the  iialary  of  a  profewor  and  assistant  professor  of  agricnltural 
and  p'olo^ical  ncienoes  in  said  university:  l*ronded^  That  one-half  only  of  the 
aiiioiiiit  of  Huid  appropriation  nhall  l»e  matle  from  the  revenue  in  the  treasury  and  the 
utlier  halt*  shall  bv  made  out  ofthe  sale  of  the  lands  belongiu);  to  the  seminary  fund 
hereafter  to  be  sold  as  providotl  by  law. 

2.  That  tlie  authority  which  shall  be  required  by  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  to 
the  truHt^'es  nliall  l>e  the  warrant  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trusteen  drawn  in 
favor  of  any  person  whatsoever. 

3.  That  at  least  one-half  the  amount  herein  appropriated  shall  be  expended  in 
making  a  (general  f^eolof^ical  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  profeHsor,  to  be  appointed  under  the  first  section  of  this  act. 


HISTORY  or  KDUCATIOH  IN  U188I8»>IPPt. 

list  tlie  siiTvey  heri-in  ptoridad  tor  dull  1m  hrmnipiuili-il  wl 
IkffTmma  nad  fuTDlRli  full  and  •eloDtUo  dMoripliima  nl'  <!■  mok 
ind  of  its  IwIaDicml  aad  gBoloslaftl  prodnetioiia.  ir,^,<i)„-t  mKIi  •j'MlmftiA  of  Uh 

which  mB|>a,  diaKTmnu,  and  •peoinuoa  ah»U  be  ii<  iMxitoil  In  ilm  Htntn  librkij, 
mlUr  ■]><'•'■'"'''■■  "lo"  b«d«p<Nlted  In  tlwSUI iii.-nit,>  hihI  antifa  oUurlli 

inititatiopi  in  thiaSUtoMUwforenor  ■h»U.llnTt;   />orl'fn(,  TIibI  the  mt- 

laU  be  msdD  in  rvery  ronntjr  in  tbb  Bt«to. 

"hkt  the  tmoteea  of  the  SUte  I'nlronlty  ahaU  •  siiiv  a  rnpiort  to  Iw  tuwla  aoBk- 

0  the  ({ovrniOT,  tii  lie  bf  him  laid  before  eMk  aiuviioii  of  [lie  loi;iHlaliiTe,  eettuic 
ftpoerally  the  pro|[reM  made  [n  tb*  eorTtj  beMli>  nH|iiirr>l. 

is  M-t  wan  Htiiended  on  the  3d  of  Hartli,  IHi/j,  in  Kiicti  viso  a«  to 
ire  a  i:oological  rolleetioo  ioitead  of  »  );<^iloi;l<^iil  i>ii«>,  nml  to  |iro- 
furtber  thtit  a  room  shoold  be  set  aptit.  in  tlio  8(1110  fa|iital  ai 
Kon  Tor  the  de|MMtit  and  safe  keeping  of  hiuIi  xjiei'lmrns  im  miKht 
illected  daring  the  prograes  of  tbe  gi.Milogiail  nitrvey;  that  tlie 
B  when  fittt^  up  Hbonld  beaDderthechiiri:fiif' tlir  Statv  g«olo|nBal 
ty  (which  shoatd  be  aatborised  toeinplny  t\ni  SUtv  libmrian  as 
or),  and  itboiild  l>e  open  to  tbe  pablio. 

e  imiventity  wits  then,  as  it  is  dot,  a  Stau>  institiition.  Tht>  act 
e  lepHlature  wan,  therefore,  a  oommand.  There  n;ut  and  <-onM  be 
lestioii  aa  to  iici-e|>taiice  of  tbe  task  Jmp^iMv]  on  it. 
«or«)ingl.v  at  the  next  meeting  of  its  trunlefH,  bihl  nt  OzftMxl  in 
,  ]8.*iO,  tbe  rolluwitig  action  was  taken :  Tht-  iirofi'iuuir  nf  clit.'aitstry 
relievetl  of  the  duties  of  tbe  chair  of  natitml  pliiloMophy  itnd  asUoo- 

which  benoHtbi'ndisebarging,  and  r6<|nin-il  tu  iK'rformtbo  duties 
lintfexMir  of  ^eohifO'  and  chemistrf  and  iluii'  iiiiMtical  application 
riciiitnre.  All  HSMixtant  professor  of  gclu-y  wnv  proviilMl  for  and 
iriHl  to  |ierl'<>rm  (be  dntiett  assigned  by  Ihc  .xl  i>{  ]H.'i4i  in  niskini;  a 
i^'iral  Hiirvoy.  iind  to  make  qiiart^rly  re]»>rti  lo  tlio  principit]  pro- 
r.  A|i]in>|>riiiti<>iiN  were  made  for  tbe  pun  hum.'  nl'  iiiinrumenl*  fnr 
iirvey.  fur  iHxik!*  mid  materials  for  making'  ilie  iiei^'i^iiuia.ry  diiigrams 
ma|>i«.  itiid  fur  i;i-ii)Tal  ex|ienses;  and  tUc  fti>rM-tar}-  of  the  boanl 

iinlereil  tu  >-<>rre.4|>oiid  with  scientixti  iii  urdcr  to  select  tbe 
l.iiil. 

tho  July  int->-iiiii;.  IHTil,  Mr.  Oscar  M.  IJelMT  vu*  fleirtwl  MssistaDt 
".It.  (  hi  th.-  I  Kb  of  January,  Itt-VJ,  howwvur,  the  Ixwrd  bring  in 
111  vtxiiiM  at  .^ii-k'«'in.  lie  resigned,  having  men-ly  i-ommenred  a 
iiiois-tuiici-  .It  th.-  Slate,  of  which  no  report  wmi  made.' 

1  tht'  H.itiii'  day.  Mr.  ItenJ^imiii  L.  C.  Wajle.i.  of  Ailiiiiis  Connty,  tbea 
iii-MK  111  .IfiliT-uiii  fiillece,  was  elected  Iw  ItU  the  vouaucy. 
i>i.-.«<>r  ^^  aih—  I'liii-rttl  fitrthwithoD  tlie  [terforinaiice  of  tbedotiM 

lilt]  (.,  tiiiti.  Thf-d-  iliitifs,  uHer  his  ap[>oiiitineiit,  were  somewhat 
ii-iitiil  l>y  lilt'  iiiiK-iiilatiiry  art  of  IK.V-',  alrt-aily  noticed,  wfaerttbjra 
III  th<-  iMjiitol  »;is  Nt-t  ajiiirt  aud  plat-ed  under  bis  i-hiirge,  fior  tbe 
r  ]ire»'rvaiioii  •<!'  tbt-  collei-tiouH  in  iialunl  biHtory,  wblcb,  ae  the 
■  trt-t>l<ii,'i»t,  hi-  Wilt  re'iuir«d  to  make. 
i.iMii.^.  ..1  1-^1,1  .»]  1.  PI..  137.  I2H.  i:i:,. 

I'l.l  .  ].;.    l'-..  i:''.   Uail.--'.  .^icrimliiirp  aii'l  II.-iiUiKy  «f  UlMiMippt,  p.  xUL 
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In  the  prosecution  of  his  work  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State 
was  soon  traversed,  with  a  view  of  gaining  such  general  knowledge  of 
its  character  as  would  best  guide  and  direct  the  subsequent  more 
detailed  and  minute  examination. 

More  than  7,000  miles  were  traveled  by  him  during  the  years  1852 
and  1853.  Ue  made  collections  amounting  to  several  thousand  si>eci- 
mens.  The  character,  peculiarities,  and  productions  of  the  different 
sections  visited  were  observed  and  noted.^ 

While  Assistant  Professor  Wailes  was  engaged  in  this  work,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1853,  Dr.  Millington,  his  principal  professor,  resigned. 
This  event,  occurring  at  a  period  so  nearly  approaching  to  tliat  at 
which  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  survey  was  required  to  be  made 
to  the  legislature,  devolved  on  Professor  Wailes  the  duty  of  making  the 
report*  This  additional  burden,  unexpected  though  it  was,  proved 
most  fortunate  for  the  reputation  of  the  professor. 

His  rei)ort  was  laid  before  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  special 
meeting  in  Jackson,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1854.  The  board  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  governor,  who  sent  it  to  the  legislature,  then  in  session, 
accompanied  by  a  message  recommending  that  it  be  printed. 

Thereupon  was  passed  the  act  of  March  1, 1854.  This  statute  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

1.  That  2,000  copies  of  the  report  of  Prof.  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  State  geologist,  be 
printed,  ander  bin  siiperviMiou,  in  quarto  form,  and  in  such  manner  and  with  such 
illustratiouH  aud  plates  therein  given  as  his  excellency  the  governor  shall  deem 
appropriate  and  necessary  for  its  illustration.     •     •     • 

2.  That  for  the  further  and  more  efficient  prosecution  of  the  survey,  analyses  of 
the  marls,  Hoils,  mineral  waters,  and  the  chief  agricultural  productions  of  the  Stat^ 
shall  be  made  at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  as  the  trustees  may  designate;  and 
the  State  geolo^int  may,  from  time  to  time,  furnish  such  marls,  soils,  and  waters  as 
may  be  re({uired  for  analyses,  aud  shall  receive  in  return  from  the  chemist  full  and 
precise  reports  of  all  analyses  which  may  be  made;  and  specimens  of  the  marls  and 
soils  shall  he  pre»erved  in  convenient  glass  bottles  in  the  State  cabinet  and  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  university,  properly  labeled  with  the  chemical  character  of  the 
substance  and  the  loeality  from  which  the  same  was  obtained. 

3.  That  tlie  said  geologist  shall  make  collections  of  specimens  to  illustrate  the 
mineral  cliaracter  an«l  paleont4)logy  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  zoological  pro- 
duct ionn  which  by  law  he  is  now  retiuireil  to  collect,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  suit- 
al»ly  arr:inge<l  and  preserved  in  the  State  cabinet  and  that  of  the  university;  and 
any  duplicateii  that  remain  may  be  distributed  by  him  among  sach  of  the  incorpo- 
ratetl  colleges  us  may  apply  for  them. 

4.  That  the  8iim,  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treaniiry,  to  be  drawn  upon  the  requisition  of  the  governor,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying into  effei't  the  provisions  of  this  act.' 

The  iulinirable  report  of  Professor  Wailes  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
It  is  divided  iut4>  six  principal  titles,  viz:  An  historical  oatline,  land 
titles,  a^rieiiltiire,  geology,  fauna,  and  Hora«     It  is  accompanied  and 


'  Wailes's  Agriculture  and  Geology  of  Misaissippi,  p.  xiii. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  XV ;  Minutes  of  the  board,  p  302. 
nVailes's  report,  pp.  360-^62. 
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rated  by  nnmeroos  coIotmI  encnviu):!!.     For  a  roller 
tUowiog  eztnicts  an-  miule  rnim  the  introdnctioa 
*     or  ths   pIkD   of  till*    n>|wtt  It  vUl  W  WM  thai  « 
ted  proredMito  it  bM  l>«ii  maddMvd  thAtaatuirt  prwliBilMsrjr  ml^Kch  of  At 
ftj  and  Mrly  hutury  of  iW  rauDitr,  ti«t  bilb^rtu  •r^ntrijr  « 
9  out  of  pUr^     '     '     '     .U  ■  •ab>cc(  of  tatMMt  !•>  ib>  U&itod  p 
Mle  Um  chapter  on  lui'l  tlltc*  v«a  r«a<k1»t^  ■■  BwrvaiM  to  Ih* ai 
k)  to  the  Bliiirt  ap>r«  wlik-li  il  •Kcapira. 

ittempt  bu  b«<rii  made  lo  gMea  Ticw  vf  iIm  asrir  >Ct*nUtU»  af  U»  iWIWlTJ, 
d  m»lDl<r  ^m  th<iarMiiiiUTwciT«l  fr<>in  mawj  of  OBI  aMir  bthaMtaalik  vtA 
I  havecDDfriTpd,  aided  l.j  mj  v-a  nYoIlcvtiana.  In  tiM  daUOa ^««a  vrih* 
int  agricaltoral  pro<la«iiou.  tlw  uMle  of  calliTBthm,  smI  tW  warhtaigj  tm 
tine  thaM,  1  bain  been  HiuiUflr  aided.  *  *  '  Ttf  lattlM  nf  agrtealtn*! 
;her  atatittira  bavr  beeA  ptvpared  Irom  tlw  b«M  ■oqttbb,  a4id  *UI  (bnu  Hattar 
DTrnieDt  and  iinefDl  refmnea. 

bihftagr  «r  Iba  •arvey,  and  tn  tba  drat,  aad  m  it  may  b«  tatmad  |«aUainM} 
,  the  uolh'e  of  tbr  geukiKV  Vui  atbar  iWpaniiMntK  •(  Itatiml  fcltiTy  wtti 
anlf  piwDt  a  airrr  oathatv  ■•Ml  <«»  t»t  BMOBia  llut  torai  and  afcap*  wfciik 
>ni|>crtT  l>e  gUr-u  Xhrut  In  *  Aaal  nporl.  ■■inch  aa  aiTSD|pt«wat  baatMaa 
nI.  bovrver.  as  tar  u  tLr«a  aubiaru  an*  amhraivl  a*  wl!l.  it  b  ba1la*ail,Ktra* 
iabl>  looipn-ht'Diiive  and  faMillar  Tiaw  af  tbnw  <li'|iM'tiu<-ii(a of  lb>  rvpdtL 
be  faaoa  and  il»ra  «f  lb*  f  tato,  ia  lb*  ■■Ura  tbal  baa  bwa  lahan  mt  Ttiaw,  nf 
iliM-rvalioan  b^tie  l>««a  >linrlad  by  tW  bnrt  atailalil*  aalbnriljM,  a«<l  Is  fha 
r  drpanmrtit.  SMioni;  oUirn,  llir  iru«ka  9<  t*'  Kay  an>l  >t  Andabaa  and  Back- 
iDiuiiK  ibe  ni'it  n-<Tnt  pilihthnl  miA.  by  iBltMur*.  iIm  oinat  niaiplete  aadao^ 
ia\e  been  runsulleal.  Tha  aid  of  dMlintpiiabril  naturallata  alaa  haa  baaa 
lly  affurUnl.  and  I  hai-p  to  a-kaowtfldfa  ny  indrbtrdniaB  aud  ai |w i—  wg 
-to  l'ro(.-M.>n  Agk-ai/  and  Baird.  Mid  toMr.  Coond,  brlbeirnntvilMitiaMBta 
rpartDK-ni  -r  ibe  n-ixirt.  Tbe  ra(a)o(Ma  Ambibfd  by  tbtiM.  allbmiKh  tint  m 
rti' or  perfp-'l  a*  Ihry  ml]  btraaftar  ba  nadir,  kara  tba  ataaip  i<f  antbaaUoty 
rcurari  lo  rr<  otuuieod  Umol  I  akaald  ba  rasiaa  wrra  1  t«>  onit  to  aak«avl- 
ibe  ol.Ii^-aiimi<  I  >m  ala..  undct  lo  I>r.  L<Uy  and  Hi-  Caaain.  of  lb*  '  n  tif 
:ar«l  >*-i.ii.^.  pfi'Liladrlobit 

I.-  ib<-  iltu-iratioiu  whicb  arwiwipany  tbr  n-port,  tha  llaltnl  maaaa  apfff^ 
•1  to  III-  -urfi,  ati-l  tbr  dnartk  ar  artlMlr  ablU  avkllahW  In  tbia  <|iuna*,hava 
tor  ■[pi«t»lr-iii  Di-.i.  ilir  aatly.  uaparfbet,  and  aalf  l*acbl  attalaBoat  af  draw- 
.Dl  wbi.b.  h.wiiK-  )-«-D  alwoal  wbollr  aMpracSlcva  far  aaartr  t^lrtj  yaan. 
<  \a  ap»1>'t:i  nr. rw^ry  for  tkalr  nda  ud  nBMiUftiitT  aiaaatloB. 
TiL^ini:  I'l'  .■•ii-rii..!i>  ra^alrod,  tka  Maa*  la  iko  Kuio  eablaM  atiaai  thmkm 
i>>-;rpr.'.rr.>  1. 1«  tMvn  M^da  vtik  tW  BMaaa  apprvfvtatfd  U  tbt*  ubjeot,  ««d 


annhili-.  at  tlii-ir  .luiiuiuy  mertiU];.  IN'M,  tbr  Ixutnl  uf  tnutew 
—laMi-li-il  ,1  rli.iirof  ii>^ifiiltiiral  antl  i:nu1o;;urial  m-ic ui:«,  ■tul(!>pMwl- 
1  t).c  rlLiir  <-f  ■  lifmi>tr)-.  It  wiu  tnwlf  tbe  duty  of  thfl  prnfti— nt 
rti  t  uikI  -ii|-r;iilfiiil  tin-  ■inrvey;  to  aiulyzf  *oil-s  nuirts,  BiiMnt 
r.  .will  -•■u\i  '-liHT  miDerjl  MttMtaucv^  tn  iui|:lit  be  iiro|i«r  lo  be 
./ril  fnt  iL.  iH-tivtiE  of  tbf  Stale  or  or  itit  i-iti/fns:  tti  lecture  tbe 
•ii:>  .-D  tijtur.il  iii-mry.  uiid  to  enter  tbe  field  with  the  uaisteat 
--.r  iiT    Mt.v,-  u..rk  wlieiifver  bis  diilie«  «t  the  uoirersity  •bovld 

tt.<-  •a;ii--  <l.iv  I^viii  EIar|irr.  lA-  l>.,  »  iiatire  of  Ilambarg,  G«r^ 

.  [Iit-ii  t<  .»■  ti  ii_'  ii'-^r  lin-eriville.  Ala.,  wa«  UDaiiimoasly  electMl  to 
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the  professorship.'  Mr.  John  D.  Easter  was  appointed  assistant.  He 
served  only  until  July,  1855,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.  D.  (Heidelberg),  who  subsequently  became 
State  geologist.  Professor  Wailes,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  absent  from 
the  State  superintending  the  publication  of  his  report.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  the  act  of  1854  making  provision  for  that 
work  did  not  by  implication  sever  his  relation  with  the  survey  and  the 
university  by  the  demands  of  the  new  duty,  but  in  1856  that  pro|K)si- 
tion  was  settled,  by  resolution  of  the  board,  in  the  negative.* 

Professor  Harper's  report,  in  an  incomplete  condition,  was  laid 
before  the  board  of  trustees  on  the  16th  of  January,  1856.  It  was 
determined  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the  governor,  according  to 
law.^  The  governor,  in  turn,  sent  it  to  the  legislature  on  the  6th  of 
February,  accompanied  by  a  special  message,  in  which  he  said: 

Tbe  repoit  of  Professor  Harper  herewith  submitted  contaius  mnch  valuable  infor- 
mation, shows  »  high  degree  of  scientific  attainment  on  his  purt,  and  giyea  eyidence 
that  when  the  work  is  completed  it  will  be  one  of  great  value  to  the  public.  The 
present  report  is  only  preliminary  and  partial,  and  is  not  designed  at  this  time  for 
publication,  but  to  be  embodied  and  published  in  the  general  report  when  com- 
pleted.^ 

For  the  reason,  presumably,  that  the  report  was  incomplete,  nothing 
was  done  about  it  by  that  legislature. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1856,  the  board  of  trustees  requested  Profes- 
sor Harper  to  make  out  and  hand  over  to  the  board  bis  report  of  the 
survey,  as  far  as  the  same  had  progressed,  by  the  first  Monday  of 
December  following,  at  ^^  which  time  his  connection  with  the  survey 
and  with  the  university  shall  cease.''  This  removal  seems  to  have 
been  caused  by  a  personal  difference  between  the  professor  and  the 
presidt^nt  of  the  university.* 

The  reiK>rt,  when  conipletecl,  was  laid  before  the  legislature  of 
1856-57 ;  there  was  a  reference  to  a  committee  and  a  favorable  re|K>rt 
by  that  body. 

Tliereu)K>n  was  passed  the  act  of  the  31st  of  January,  1857,  which 
provided  for  the  publication  of  5,000  copies  of  the  report  under  the 
dirrction  of  the  governor.    This  was  done  during  the  year. 

The  outline  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

There  is,  first,  a  geographical  description  of  the  State.  Then  follows 
a  ;riM)lo^ical  gi»ography  of  the  State.  The  professor  then  treats  in 
great  detail  the  Carboniferous  formation,  the  Cretaceous  formation,  the 
Tertiary  formations,  and  the  (juarternary  formations.  Each  of  these 
principal  topics  is  considered  from  the  threefold  point  of  view;  of  a 
lithological  and  paheoiitological  description,  of  its  national  economy  or 
materials  for  manufactures,  and  of  its  agriculture.     Numerous  notes 


I  Minntee  of  the  lioard.  Vol.  I,  pp.  200, 210.  « Honte  Joamal,  1866. 

'  Ibid,  pp.  240. 244.  »MinatM  of  the  Board,  p. 319. 

M  bid.,  11.256. 
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miscelUiieoaB  character  ve  appended:    On  tlif  orit;iii  of  Uie  MU 

ipi    Itirer,  iniues  in   Uiuiuippi,  kiwlin,  U-tia  cottii,  t-opn>Ut4«, 

IWctionv,  artesian  wells,  nut  in  oottoD,etc.    Ii  i.-«,  ll(lw(^ve^,  a  crudr 

lueatisfactory  work ;  endently  prepared  by  a  uiaii  w  \h>  wu»  beyoud 

epth. 

anwbile,  at  tlie  Janoary  meetjog,  1806,  of  tho  lH»ird  uf  iruMteee, 

J  important  ((aestion  had  baea  raised  as  to  tlM^  rflnliuiiH  betwvcu 

arT«7  and  tbe  nniTeraity,  and  a  oommittee  hiul  Uvti  u]i|Mjiured  to 

re  into  tUe  expediency  of  diacouneoting  the  twu.    Tliv  cooimittee 

ted  as  foUowB : 

ler  uar  praarDt  law  and  aooofding  to  Uw  Dxiatlng  iyit^ni  wr  Iibv«-  b  |iriaelp*l 

miatant  profi-aaor  of  agriealtanl  and  (•ologloal  aolr-urfia. 

I  nmd  appn>prlat«l  bj  tha  8t»to  iMiag  whollj  InwlFijuuip  lo  f.»j  tbv  lalanaa 

■a  two  profoiiaon  and  keep  them  In  (be  Held,  th*-  irunima  n(  tlia  onlionllf 

d  a  principal  profoMur  wboae  aalflry  w«a  paid  p*rt!.'  mil  •'(  il>*  laoar-f  apprn- 

d  by   tbc  Hiate  fur  tbe  anrTey  and  partlj  ont  «f  ih-'  niiiv<>riiil]r  fljbda.     II* 

«,  of  coutw.  a  profeaaoT  In  Um  nnlTeniltr  aid  wa*  auiiiniHl  lila  aiipniprMa 

'  BMiataot  prvfoMiir  waa  aaleotad  vllb  (be  approbaiinn  »r  llinohl^'f  ptufeMBO' 
r-pt  iu  lliB  Held  under  hU  direction,  llutt  aTatem  HA  not  wotk  •aUafarlMily, 
H  wv  foauil  we  wrrr  nfcenaarily  cooipelled  tn  rely  on  Ihn  iiwUtonl  lualiwd  «( 
incipal  for  the  jceoloKical  report  of  tbe  Slate. 

■erame  iroiwrativc,  tbcrefore,  (o  Mod  tbe  prlnelptl  pTnrivwur  into  Ike  Raid, 
paid  liy  the  Stalv  and  I17  the  nnivanitr,  each  of  ominw  vlaiai  In*  Mrrlora.  ■■ 
ibe  profeaaor  in  part  of  bia  time  In  tbe  field,  whleli  taknt  bim  aw-aj  fTDW  tlw 
r,  and  part  of  bii  time  In  the  leetiue  foom,  wbi''li  iiecuaeaiUji  arrBata  the 

r. 

I  diititw  of  the  KPoluKiBt  III  tbe  open  Held  and  In  ihs  lottuir  imio  at*  ijinta 
i-t.  and  III  our  -pinioii  oaicbt  not  to  be  Unpoaed  on  Uh-  ■anm  luuii.  ff  our  Stala 
a  ifmloitiral  mirvry  made  in  any  rraaonable  time  it  imiit  muka  »n  ailai|a»ta 
priutioii,  Mtn  I  iiiFii  to  uke  the  field,  nepoMible  dlKvtlf  to  xh«  Hiata  and  lie 
a.  nod  leavF  llir  uuivrrelty  and  Ita  tmateea  to  dincl  Hivlt  riitirn  allenttoa  to 
bjr<  (  iif  rdiiia'ii-ii ;  and  ia  parinanoe  of  tbia  view  wi>  ii-i-omiiipud  tbr  adoptkiB 

roll..»iUh-r<~i.l<it<.>ti: 
tlrtd,  Thii  ill  tbi'  iipiniunof  thia  ba*rd  U  U  ioeipnlli'iil  lnuicer   to  eontlMe 
iitoclcal  atiriry  ••(  t1i>'  Stale  under  tbe  direction  of  the  tnaUw  of  tbe  t7tiiir«r- 
f  Ml-i-ipp.^ 

r  tbf  n-u.-^iiirt  itHMipied,  the  act  of  Jannary  31,  I8."7,  waji  aolhtOMd 
lif-iilix  jimviiliiii;  tor  the  publication  of  Uar|H-r'ii  Be|tart,  aa  rdaiedi 
>viil.-.l  uU.- 

Hi.  TliHt  tlu-  iu-t  of  l>t.'iO,  ao  Tar  as  it  in  any  wity<niiint>ct«d  tfaarar- 
mli  till-  uiiiviTHiiy.  lie  n-pealed. 
•oii-l.   I'Ij^iI  Mil'  niirvcy  hIiiiuIiI  be  proHecateil  I"  it!«  >'<irri]ilolian  by  m 

^•■■■lu^'1-t.  To  Ix-  ;i|i|H>iiite(l  by  the  governor. 
itil.  rti.ii  tti>-  st.ii«  t;i-olot;iiit  ttbonltl  keep  hixofflcein  tiiedty  of 

iirtli.  Th.ii  .k|>jiriipriatioii  be  made  for  the  parchaae  of  neoeaaary 

r.iIiiH. 

III.  Tl1.1i  tilt-  St;tii-  tfi-oloinnt  enter  on  the  diitieit  of  his  office  oo  the 

Moii.iiiy  III  Mui.h.  IV.:. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  this  severance  between  the  survey  and  the 
university — which,  as  just  shown,  was  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature — was  the  result  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Professor 
Barper,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  discharged  from  the  university, 
as  stated  above. 

Proceeding  under  this  statute,  the  governor  appointed  ex-Professor 
Ilarper  to  the  office  of  State  geologist.  He  took  possession  of  that 
office  in  March,  1857,  resigning  in  October  following. 

In  1858  he  was  si^eeded  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard.  This  gentleman, 
nfter  serving  about  one  year  as  assistant  professor,  had  relinquished 
the  situation  and  in  1850  taken  work  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Heturning  promptly  on  his  appointment,  he  entered  at  once  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Probably  we  have  not  had  in  the  State  a  man  more 
ac'complished  than  Dr.  Hilgard. 

Under  an  authority  given  by  the  governor,  and  by  permission  of  the 
trustees.  Dr.  Hilgard  promptly  transferred  all  the  apparatus  and  the 
laboratory  of  the  survey  from  Jackson,  where  Dr.  Harper  had  it,  to  a 
front  room  in  the  main  building  of  the  university,  and  thus  the  survey 
was  again  practically,  though  not  officially,  restored  to  its  original  con- 
nection with  that  institution.  Without  this  restoration  the  work  could 
not  have  been  successfully  conducted  under  the  meager  appropriation 
of  the  act  of  1857. 

Dr.  Hilgard  at  once  took  the  field.  In  passing  through  the  State  he 
found  that  the  survey  had  become  extremely  un|)opular.  This  resulted 
from  dissatisfaction  with  Professor  Harper's  work  and  report,  and  so 
intense  was  the  feeling  that  he  often  found  itdiffjcult  to  obtain  informa- 
tion or  even  civil  answers  to  inquiries.  Feeling  that  if  something  were 
not  done  to  retrieve  the  situation  the  coming  legislature  would  proba- 
bly dis<*ontinue  the  work,  Dr.  Hilgard,  after  consultation  with  Gov- 
ernor McWillie,  wrote  a  short  "Keport  on  the  condition  of  the  geological 
and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,^  of  22  pages  octavo, 
which  was  printed  by  executive  onler  and  circulated  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  le;ci«lature  of  1S58-59.  This  re|K>rt  discussed,  first,  the  need 
of  the  survey  and  its  advantages;  second,  the  causes  of  the  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  progress  lately  ma<le;  third,  the  similar  work  in  other 
States,  and  closed  with  a  recommendation  for  the  repeal  of  the  law 
hxatin*^'  the  office  of  the  survey  in  Jackson  and  for  the  restoration  of 
the  office  of  assistant  geologist,  with  a  more  reasonable  comi>ensation. 

There  was  a  stormy  scene  in  the  legislature.  Those  members  who 
hail  l>een  instrumental  in  passing  the  act  of  1857  were  sore,  and  espe- 
cially eager  to  have  the  survey  wii>e<l  out.  A  si>ecial  investigating  com- 
mittee was  appointed.  Without  giving  Dr.  Hilgard  a  hearing  it 
rei>orte<i  a  bill  to  abolish  the  survey.  In  presenting  the  report  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  inveighed  fiercely  against  the  alleged  inso- 
lence exhibited  in  Dr.  Hilgard^s  report  and  '^bis  attempt  to  coerce  the 
legislature  by  forestalling  public  opinion.^  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee* would  probably  have  b«*eu  adoptiHl  but  for  Dr.  Hilgard's  persistence 


HI8T0ST  OP  EDUOATIOB    JS  Ml!4SIR8IPPI. 

-■uring  u  pereotial  interriew  with  tie  cbairman,  at  whirh  a  beU«r 
rataDding  was  renched.  After  tbi>4  Die  bill  1o  aboUtili  wa«  not 
1  op,  and  tbe  legiBlature  a4}oarned  wjtliout  niiy  action.' 
ao  act  of  tbe  legislatare,  approved  February  8,  IHiW,  tbv  colJny 
in  natural  history  niaile  prerions  to  1H55  by  E'roft-uwr  Watlea  aud 
lited  in  tbe  room  of  the  capitol  devotM  to  that  pur|>osct  was  truns- 
1  to  Jefler«on  College  and  placed  in  lbi>  cubinut  of  that  iostitatidii 
M  by  the  professors  and  stadenta, 

.  Hilgard's  official  report  waa  made  to  the  li>i;ijtlntiiro  of  IfUO-aU). 
e  rollowing  in  an  outline  of  Dr.  IlilRnnrft  rt>piirt.    Tbe  work  U 
ed  into  two  geiiend  beads  and  seTfral  nubordiuute  tit]«a: 

K  GKUUMIICAL   dATVKMa  Or  TBI   STATB: 

m.  The  Oraoge  tiatid  fonoAtloD. 
t.  Tlie  CMbonifeTou*  fonnaUoB. 
c  Tba  CreUcooiia  fomikUoii. 

(1)  The  Kutaw  fcroap. 

(2)  TheTumbigbMeudKivap. 
<3)  The-  lioit-n  limMtoDegroap. 
(1)  TliB  liiplry  fcronp. 

4.  TheTrrtikr.v  foritiaiioiu. 

(I  I  The  Northern  llgnltle. 

(2i  Thn  (.'luilH>nie  group. 

illi  Tlip  .TjckeoD  groDp. 

(4)  The  ViokRlmrg  gronp. 

<-%)  The  Onind  Galf  group. 
e.  Tbe  l^umlemarir  formatluDB. 

IK  Al.KICl-l.TVKAI.    KePORT    rOK  THK   STAY*  I 

a.  Tbe  priiii'iplre  of  ntiooal  agricalturn. 
ft.  The  [irlnri|>Ie>*  of  agricaltursl  cbeml  -Ir; . 
r.  Tbe  aKticulluTal  featoraa  of  the  Slal' 

1 1 1  The  Niirtheastera  prairie  rrgiou. 

{S)  TIk'  nutwoods  re^OD. 

ill  Tlie  Vrllow  loBoi  rrgion. 
1 1 1  Thi'  Vorihem  river  counliaa. 
{:•!  [he  Siiithrrii  river  oountiM. 
(il)  The  Cnitrul  prmirie  rpfiOD. 
iTi  The  Ij>iik;l'ar  pioe  r«gton. 
Hi  Tbf  .<.'ar<ia-t  roDDtiea. 

I-  /f.iloiis  ati'l  Hcit-utitic  labors  of  Dr.  Hilgnrd  rehabilitated  the 
>y,  :ui<l  by  nil  ^xt  of  tbiit  legislatnre,  approved  Febmary  10,  I860, 
s  ]iri)viil)il  lliiit  itii  a.-4Kistinit  8tal«  geoloffist  should  be  appoiotod 
10  t;<>v<Tiiiir:  ili:ti  itu>  Hiiiii  of  $;>15  be  »piiro[>riat«d  to  meet  the 
iitu>  of  littiMi:  ii|<  .1 1  lii-iiiical  laboratory  for  making  mialyaea  io  tbe 
■4'iiti»ii  <•(  itio  siirvi-y;  that  -ViUO  copies  of  Dr.  Ililgard'e  rqiort 
iMwIknI  nnili'i  tin'  ilire<-tiu[i  of  tbe  govonior,  with  sucb  diacraaa 
iiai»  its  111'  iiiiclit  lU-eiu  DiHvstutry  for  its  illustration;  and,  flaallji 
till-  iilnu-  i:<'<>l<i;.'i>t  might,  ut  his  election,  ke«]i  his  office  at  or  near 
I  lilt'  rMiv>-r'>ny,aii<l  rviuove  thitbvr  bixcoIlM-liooH  and  laboratATjr.* 

MSoflT.I     \V    Milicaril.  '  l.awi  of  ISW-eO,  p.  47B. 
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Dr.  Hilgard  immediately  took  advautage  of  this  last  provision,  and 
thenceforward  the  university  was  his  official  as  well  as  his  actual  bead- 
quarters  so  long  as  he  remained  in  Mississippi. 

The  report  was  printed  in  Jackson  by  the  State  printer,  but  was 
sent  to  St.  Louis  for  binding.  Pending  that  work  the  civil  war  broke 
out  The  binder  kept  it  safely  through  the  war,  however,  and  in  1867 
it  was  distributed  by  order  of  the  legislature.^ 

Of  course  the  war  was  a  serious  interruption.  By  an  act  passed  at 
the  special  session  of  August,  1861,  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  survey  and  all  laws  authorizing  the  survey 
were  suspended  until  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the  war,  except 
$1,200  per  annum  to  be  continued  for  the  salary  of  the  geologist  and 
for  the  purchase  of  chemicals,  etc.,  for  the  making  of  the  analyses  of 
soils. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  last-named  act,  and  during  a  portion 
of  the  winter  of  1861-62,  the  chemical  labors  (analyses  of  soils,  etc.),  which 
had  until  then  progressed  as  usual,  were  suspended  in  order  to  complete 
the  arrangement,  labeling,  and  eatalo^^uing  of  the  collection,  now  con- 
sisting of  about  3,000  specimens,  among  which  were  about  400  soils  and 
marls  representing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State  outside  of 
the  Mississippi  bottom,  not  yet  explored.  To  the  re8i)ectab]e  a8i>ect 
of  the  collection  so  arranged  their  preservation  during  the  subsequent 
Federal  occupation  was  chiefly  owing.  When  the  Confederate  army 
retreated  from  Abbeville,  in  1862,  Dr.  Hilgard  remained  at  Oxford  in 
order,  if  i)ossible,  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  collection 
belonging  to  the  State.  It  was  in  one  of  the  dormitory  buildings,  apart 
from  the  university  collection.  The  doctor  obtsiined  from  the  Federal 
provost-marsbal  an  order  pn>tecting  the  collections,  laboratory,  etc, 
but  it  was  only  by  unceasing  personal  vigilance  that  he  could  prevent 
serious  injury  to  both.  The  university  buildings  were  occupied  as  a 
F'ederal  hospital,  and  the  State  collection  was  ordered  to  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  sick.  Dr.  Hilgard,  however,  so  far  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  ])Ost  surgeon  in  its  preservation  that  a  detail  of  carpen- 
ters wius  furnished  him,  by  whose  assistance  the  collection  was  removed 
to  the  observatory  building,  to  which  the  shelves  also  had  been 
removed.    ()ii  the  whole,  very  little  damage  was  done.* 

The  collection  in  the  capitol  at  Jackson  was  not  so  fortunate.  There 
the  shelves  and  cases  seemed  to  have  been  swept  with  the  butt«  of 
muskets,  and  the  floor  was  strewn  with  broken  si>ecimens  and  shat- 
tered jars. 

Dr.  Hilgard  remained  in  the  office  of  State  geologist  during  the  war, 
directing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  efforts  to  make  salt  and  saltpeter  out 
of  such  material  as  the  State  afforded,  and  completing  the  analyses  of 
soils  collectecl  in  the  progress  of  the  survey. 


Hoaiie  Journal  of  1S62-63,  p.  92;  Laws  of  1S66-67,  p.  497. 

Ililgard'H  re|K>rt  to  legiaUtare,  Hooae  Joamal,  186^-63,  Appendix,  pp.  99-91. 
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leii  the  war  terminated,  KDd  the  "twelve-  moiittm  tbvrofilter,''  flzed 
e  act  of  1800,  bad  expired,  the  Barre;  revive<I  tfwo  fmcto,  and  on 
aais  of  that  acL  Bnt  while  that  year  wan  |>a»iiii>f!  tUo  ttnireraJtj 
l>een  reorgauized,  and  on  the  2Stii  of  October,  ISG6,  the  tnisl4>(«, 
id  of  electiiig  a  profeeMr  of  ehemistij',  genlofiy,  and  inin«rAli>(Qr, 
«t«d  Dr.  Brigard  to  discharge  the  datien  of  tliat  cliair  ml  iuterlni. 
hia  be  did. 

Jnly,  186ri,  Dr.  George  Little,  IbrmerlyprofeMtor  of  iiAt»nU'»cteaoM 
ikland  College,  was  apptrinted  auistant  gmlogiMt,  and  ftbortlj' 
after  took  the  field  for  a  detailed  ezplorntion  of  the  lorwft  r^on, 
Rodney  to  it«  farttaeet  point  in  LoaUana. 

October,  186a,  Dr.  Hilgard  accepted  tho  chair  of  ehemistrr  in  the 
iraity,  and  resigned  tbeoaoe  of  8taUi  geologist  Dr.  Little  waa 
inted  to  flQcoeed  bim.  At  the  same  titiu-  the  trnntecs  requested 
Ijttle,  aa  State  geologist,  to  leetore  the  studL>»t«  on  geolt^Ry  »Dd 
oltare  at  snch  times  as  be  sbonld  oot  be  oDgaKex)  id  the  field  work 
e  survey.  To  tliis  reqaest  the  doctor  ao4<(!ded,  aod  for  aereral 
i  lectnn>d,on  Ihotte  eabjects. 

e  asfliHtant  geoIoKist  at  this  period  wan  Dr.  Emanuel  Tillman,  who 
btloireil  by  Col.  (ieorge  H.  Edgar,  now  iireHideiit  itf  tbe  Arkansas 
utrial  liiiventity, 

the  aatumn  of  1867  Dr.  Little  made  »  [^entinial  rH^x|)l(tnition  of 
ection  of  Tertiary  strata  aflTorded  by  tlu>  OhickaMiu-hay  Kiver, 
eeii  Knler|iriw  and  Wiachester.  Mo  field  work  who  done  in  tlw 
isiM.  hi  NoveinlM-r  of  that  year,  bowi.'v<-r.  th<-  oflicv  of  amistaDt 
;:ii«t  waH  iiioHt  fortunately  conferred  ud  Hr.  Ktit;i-ne  A.  8mitb,  of 
ania  (uiul  now  State  geologist  of  that  8(«tei,  who  had  then  just 
netl  from  Iiih  studieit  in  Europe. 

.  Smith')*  llrst  iiiipurtantwork  was  in  tlie  Yo^no  Iraltom,  and  in  the 
IHti'.i  hi'  tra\erHi-d  it,  zigzagging  fh>m  the  river  to  the  blutr,  froai 
Vi4-kKtiiirg  to  the  river's  bead  near  Memphla.  A  n^i>ort  of  this 
rtaiit  cxiilorariKii  van  made  by  him  at  the  lndiana|>oli«  nteetingof 
nHTi(-;tii  A  xsiK-iit  I  ion  for  the  Advan<^«ment  of  St-ienoe,  nud  was  pab- 
I  iti  the  viilimic  of  proi-eetlingK  for  1871  (p.  Wl').  The  ouleoneof 
>!t4-rv:iiiiiii-  j-  tli;it  "tUe  true  river  dfiwuits  of  any  coiisidemhle 
iK-HH  ;tii-  iriii>tly  loiilihttl  (o  narrow  striiM  of  land  Iyii>ir  an  both 
1.1"  tilt-  Mt>t.>'i>-i|'i.i.  and  of  the  bayous  and  crw-kn.  aiul  of  am-ient 
ik-Ih  xiiK-e  tlllt'd  III),  while  a  large  proimrtloii  of  the  HiiiKtrtlciiil  arm 
'  U.ii'iii.  III!  Iiiiliit;:  Konie  of  the  moiit  fertile  hiiidis  is  derived  tnm 
kI  Mliltr  i<>riii.itii>iJ.  into  which  thene  Utls  hare  Ix'eii  eieavated.** 
Oiti'lH'r.  ls7o.  Dr.  Little  waa  calletl  to  tbe  chair  of  geology  and 
ill  lii-(«ry  ill  tilt'  iiTilverHily.  uiid  resiKUed  liis  olboe  of  State  geolo- 
»li<-ii  hr.  Ilil;::tr<l.  in  order  (o  prevent  thesarvey  from  either  beinf 
niiiiiK'il  or  i'oiiuiiitt<Nl  to  wrong  hands,  again  axMnnied  tbatoAoa, 
i:  II.  lioMi-v<-r.  without  severing  hia  relation  with  the  naiTenft7, 
I  iiiimit  •  oiii|H'U!vation.  am)  with  a  distinct  nndemiaiiding  thftt  h* 
••  ]>f  oiiiltr  no  ol'hg.ition  to  take  the  held  in  |>erHon. 
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Through  these  changes  Dr.  Smith  oontinaed  his  active  work.  At  the 
end  of  May,  1871,  he  andertook  to  trace  across  the  State  the  ^^Silicious 
Claiborne^'  belt  His  roate lay  from  Leake  County,  soatheasterly,  to  the 
Alabama  line,  along  the  northern  contact  of  the  problematic  ^^red  hills" 
and  yellow  sandstones  with  the  lignitic  formation ;  thence  westward  in 
the  more  southerly  portion  of  the  belt  to  the  bord<^r  of  the  Yazoo  Bot- 
tom. In  this  trip  he  traced  the  connection  and  established  the  eqaiva- 
lence  of  the  fermginons  formation  as  a  local  feature  with  the  sandstones 
of  Neshoba  and  Newton  counties,  and  again  the  undoubted  connection 
of  these  with  the  characteristic  burstones  of  Lauderdale.  The  strati- 
graphical  relation  of  these  beds  to  those  of  the  Jackson  group  were 
then  traced  by  him  down  the  edge  of  the  blu£f  to  Tazoo  City,  forming 
the  third  cora))lete  section  across  the  Eocene,  observed  in  Mississippi. 

In  September,  1871,  Dr.  Smith  resigned  his  office',  accepting  the  chair 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  His  succes- 
sor in  oftice  was  Mr.  R.  H.  Loughridge,  of  Texas,  who  had  for  some 
time  previously  acted  as  Dr.  Hilgard's  assistant  in  the  department  of 
chemistry. 

Mr.  Loughridge  prosecuted  the  chemical  work  of  the  survey  during  a 
part  of  the  year  1872,  and  Dr.  Hilgard  was  preparing  another  report 
covering  the  work  done  since  the  report  of  1860,  when  by  a  ruling 
of  the  then  auditor  of  public  accounts  the  survey  appropriation  was 
withheld ;  and  thus  in  the  autumn  of  1872  the  work  was  peremptorily 
h  topped. 

That  work  has  never  been  revived  since,  although  the  act  of  18G0  has 
never  been  legally  rescinded.  The  last  enactment  on  the  subject  to  be 
found  in  the  statutes  of  the  State  is  that  of  the  20th  of  March,  1873, 
which  makes  the  State  geologist  ex  officio  professor  of  the  agriculture 
and  geology  of  the  State,  in  the  State  University. 

Ill  .hiiir,  1S73,  Dr.  Hilgard  resigned  his  chair  in  the  university  to 
ac<'cpt  one  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  l^)ughridge  continued 
in  charge  as  assistant  until  October,  1874,  when  he  also  resigned  to 
accept  the  jmsition  of  geologist  to  the  newly  oi'ganized  department  of 
agrirultnre  in  ( teorgia.  Thus  passed  off  the  scene  the  last  of  the  active 
Wdrkers  in  the  survey. 

In  the  year  1875  the  State  geologist  and  the  survey  disappeared — 
passe<l  out  of  sight.  They  seem  not  to  have  been  formally  and  openly 
discontinued,  but  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  sort  of  legislative  lettre 
de  cachet.  For  <|uite  a  number  of  years  the  State  expenditures  had 
been  pr<)vide<l  for  by  appropriations  of  the  most  general  nature — in 
lump  sums;  for  instance,  in  1871,  the  sum  of  $600,000  ^^to  defray  the 
ex]>enses  of  the  several  departments  of  the  State  government.'^  The 
State  otlicers  would  distribute  these  sums  as  the  statutes  elsewhere 
found  authorized.  In  1875,  however,  an  entirely  new  |M>licy  was 
aflopted.  The  appropriation  bill  itemizes  all  the  disbursements,  and  in 
the  list  wiis  not  included  any  estimate  for  the  salary  of  the  geologist  or 
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•x|>«>nie«  of  the  snrrey.  Tbeoneaad  th«  other  H««>in  thereby  to 
l>t«nDi<Mitpn'<'Ctaully*'<h>MnoDL''  Ata]leri-DiM.they(Iifta|ti>«iired. 

cMiicloBion,  bowerer,  it  nuf  well  be  said  ihat  the  work  wu 
led.  The  geological  featarMof  Uiuiulppt  are  not  vurli-il  or  na- 
na. The  lAbors  of  the  aarYtj  were  prahi«><l  .'.nITicli'iitly  tmr  to 
Ntcb  nearer  to  completion  than  in  any  other  Soiit  hvni  Stntu,  exrepC 
amu;  ami  certaioly  are  aa  ftall  as  will  ever  )><•  iirHled  for  any  prac 
QM.  That  work  was,  at  the  time  of  the  survi-y's  fxtinction,  vny 
I  further  advanced  than  ia  abown  by  the  |>iiblk-titioDt.  Several 
<  of  active  lalNir  remain  DDpablisbed,  ezoe|it  bo  fur  ah  it  hiu  bc«n 
ded  by  Dr.  Ililganl  fa  a  nonogntph  on  Id  i>ii4iHt>ij)))i  in  rolume  & 
B  Cenaaii  Keport  of  1880. 

fact,  hr.  llilganrH  work  in  oonnection  with  ihia  survey  bnn  piTen 
tiiin  t<>  hid  life.'itiid  (with  that  in  Loaisiana,  lia^t  fonixil  the  Inuuh 
I  hi-t  Hubi«e<|uent  labors,  both  io  geological  imit  iii  ugrl«iiliurul  act- 
In  lht<  niHtter  of  Hgricnltnral  investigatiou,  Iiio  M  iHitlittiippi  eiperi- 
li-d  liini  lu  i-()ii<'>QiMona  iitill  combated  by  inuny  in  n-gnril  to  the 
iunn  uf  mijI  iiigretlicnta  and  the  practical  vuliiu  >>f  i'lit*inical  uud 
iinii-nl  Aiiitlyws  of  hoIIb.  He  baa,  howev>-i,  Kfvn  no  r«a»on  hi 
i-t  Hiiytbitig  uf  what  he  then  maintained.  On  ihi;  untttrary,  be 
iH  to  have  fiiuntl  oontlnnatlon  and  enoouriif:i'iiit-tiL  in  hia  lalM- 
rt-hei*.' 

iiilly,  it  reiiiainn  to  Hay  that  no  lustmmeDtuI  (oiHtcraplii^nl  work 
ever  dmie  rii  <-<iiint%tton  with  the  aarvey,  |>i>rrly  ife<:ii»ae  the  lav 
'  iKi  iiroviKJiiii  for  it,  and  i>artly  becaniie  tbi^  ciiiitiijuiilly  rrvarrliig 
111  hamim-trio  i-lnkngfS  during  the  working  m^umih  r<'itilt<r  the  um 
11-  iiiitToid.  so  iiNcful  elwwhere,  very  oii8an-.|'.ii-triij  «li.rr  rai>ii1 

in  to  U-  doM<-  )>y  H  single  person.  The  railroad  levelinga  then 
nhU-  uiTi-  folly  tirMtl.  uud  were  omitted  from  the  re|>ort  of  1860 
ly  froiii  (■ou'iiileriitious  of  brevity  and  economy. 

I'BOK.  B.  W.  HILQABD. 

•  urnllriiiaii.  xrll  knuwn  ti.  tfaa  urinDtiflr  world  aod  to  fartnen  M  the  dilMlar 
'  •    .lii..ri.in  I  %]-  rii».-iil  Mntion.  wu  horn  tn  /.wcibtiirkrti.  Kfaen)i>h  B«*aria, 

t.  ...  l-^.<.  .>!  .Ii.linu'iinlinl  jiarroU.  Tha  rlilrt  IIilK*r>l,  btvomliiK  iluutiafla4 
111.'  I  .•'\.'riim''>ii.  II -iiiiii-il.  ihii  rlilarju*lic««bip  of  Ibe  ronii  of  appanla  and 
«lr.l  (.>  vrii-M.a.  •.iilitiK«D  afana  at«t  IMUvilli-.  111.,  wbrre  Ibe  >at^t  of 
L.-I.h  lii.l  .1  i1i..i..<ik:l.  M-li.>..liD|t  in  all  tbedpUiU  of  at;riculture,  and  wbara  Im 

nl  k  •Tiix'Ti.i  .-.\iii  iiLi.ii  imiti  hia  fathrr,  Wbrn  It? yrar>  oM  be  went  to  Karopa^ 
I  L.I  *.!    .t    M.I.I.  :i.t;.  /iir»li.  atid  at  (h«  Aradrroy  of  MiiiM  at  Frvibers  ta 

.  i^Vin^  t:  ,  ,1.-r.-  •■>  .l-l.<r  .-(  |<hil.wc>phj  at  liridrlbrn;  In  IW».  at  thr  af* 
\Iirr  111  <'  .1-  ^11   S  [IHI  II  ami  I'lirtiijCBl,  he  rrl<ini<-d  la  Amprica  In  DCiSv  t* 

l.ii.r  .  1  ilir  liir'  ..I  ,1  l.U.r.it.>i>  uflbr  MniihHinian  iD^litutinii,  and  leclnnd 

.■v\>  !:■  -  I.  iLi-o  IkI  itiirf  Kwli>);i*l  to  )JiMiMi)>pi.  haTJai;.  bawevoT.  bf««i 
.!.;■.  11  1' r  .:..:"ji.  t1  •<ir>*T  rur*aa<->MrBpr«Tiiia<lT.  \t  Stat*'  g— lagtrt 
t.  >  »  .].i.i..,L.s  1  uiliril  lot  ward,  aad  id  IMO  waa  priDl«l  bia  Hapott  oa  Um 
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Geology  and  Agricultare  of  Mississippi,  thoagh  not  actaally  published  until  after 
the  war.  No  otlier  iState  report  contains  so  much  original  matter,  presented  in  snch 
a  clenr  and  orderly  manner,  us  this.  Up  to  the  tinio  of  publication  of  this  report, 
the  whole  siibjeet  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  of  the  Gulf  States  and  of  their 
soils  was,  with  tho  exception  of  the  information  contained  in  the  two  reports  of 
Tuomey  on  Alabama,  practically  in  darkness.  In  the  light  of  Hilgard's  Mississippi 
report,  the  study  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  of  the  other  Gulf  States 
Itecomcs  a  comparutively  easy  task. 

In  1800  he  made  a  second  trip  to  Spain  and  married  at  Madrid  the  daughter  of 
Col.  Manuel  Hello,  of  the  SpaniHh  army.  During  the  war  ProfeHsor  Ililgard  was 
mainly  assigned  to  the  duty  of  preserving  tho  collections  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
sisiiippi  at  Oxford.  Continuing  also  the  office  work  of  the  sur%'ey  so  far  as  his 
connection  with  the  Confederate  "niter  bureau"  permitted,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  scientiHc  matters  connecte<l  with  the  Confederate  army,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  resigned  as  geologist  to  become  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Mississippi 
University. 

His  interest  in  geology  did  not  cease  with  his  becoming  professor  of  chemistry, 
and  many  of  his  most  important  contributions  to  the  science  of  geology  were  made 
during  the  period  ft'om  1865  to  1873.  We  need  mention  only  his  papers  on  the  Qua- 
ternary Formations  of  the  Gulf  Region ;  his  Geological  Reconnoissance of  Louisiana; 
bin  articles  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  its  Delta  and  Mudlumps;  his  Geological 
History  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all  of  which  are  authorities  on  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  In  the  Mississippi  report  the  soils  of  the  State  are,  for  the  first  time, 
adequately  treated,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  line  of  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  soils,  continued  up  to  the  present 
time  and  still  in  progress.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  investigations  have  been 
publiHhe«l  fVom  time  to  time,  snch  as:  Soil  Analyses  and  their  Utility;  Objects 
and  Interpretation  of  Soil  Analyses;  Silt  Analyses  of  Soils  and  Clays;  Silt  Analyses 
of  MissiHHippi  Soils;  Flocculation  of  Particles. 

These  titles  will  show  that  the  position  of  the  author  in  regard  especially  to  the 
utility  of  chemical  analyses  of  soils,  first  tjiken  in  his  Missinsippi  report,  has  been 
consistently  maintained  through  all  these  years.  When  the  Mississippi  report  was 
published,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Peter,  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Hil^ard  was  about  the 
only  Mcientitic  man  in  the  United  States  who  held  that  it  was  possible  to  form  any  reli- 
able estimate  of  t  he  fertility  of  a  soil  from  its  chemical  analysis.  In  the  works  above 
quoted,  andi>articularly  in  the  great  work  done  by  him  for  the  Tenth  Census,  on  cotton 
culture  in  the  United  States,  the  author  has  demonstrated  that  the  chemical  and 
physical  analyses  of  our  virgin  soils  properly  interpreted,  together  with  accurate 
observations  of  the  tim1»er  growth,  and  other  characters  of  these  soils  in  their 
natural  condition,  furnish  the  data  from  which  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  ascertain 
both  their  aj^ricultural  value  and  their  proper  treatment  in  cultivation.  Hence  he 
in  a  warm  advocate  for  agricultural  surveys,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  and  is  con- 
stantly urf^iiig  upon  the  General  Government  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  bearings 
of  geology  upon  a^^riculture,  and  to  study  the  soils  in  their  natural  conditions  while 
it  is  htill  possible  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  long  and  laborious  series  of  investigations  has  been  to 
rarry  ronvirtion  to  the  minds  of  a  number  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  pre.Hiut  time  Ililgard  has  a  strong  support  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
where  hin  %vork  is  well  known  and  as  much  appreciated  as  it  is  here. 

All  ingenious  worker  and  an  expert  glass  blower,  he  constructed  himself  much  of 
the  apparatus  used  by  him  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  soil  investigations.  His  appa 
rut  us  for  the  niechanieal  analysis  of  soils  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  appears  to  have 
overcome  tin*  difficulties  which  previously  made  such  analyses  valueless.  It  is 
largely  us«'d  in  (Germany  where  that  class  of  careful  and  thorough-going  investiga- 
tions is  more  fre^piently  carrie<l  on  than  here. 
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I  t*t.  Hllcard  «m  id  Rbu|[a  nf  tbe  rhamlcal  dnpkrltnent  of  ths  ITlilvwtMy  «r 
|tpl,  labnrati-rt  ■urb  wtt  tint  liitrndncail  ■■  jwrt  of  the  oDarwiaf  Inatm^tioa 
ilttrji.  [hi*  Miiinta,  tbrniKh  Turn  loiiu  lliue  (-utlnilT  optloDBl,  was  UtWa  Vy* 
of  •ludrnto,  tatni  ut  nbnin  b>**  aluoa  tImd  to  ilIatincIlaD,  and  havo  ■|»[—<l 
>Iiln««  at  Itllptnl  lutt>  othM  KUU*. 

utofj,  HIIkmiIv*  acloa*Mid  M-itintoohxarTar,  andlhvugkoltj  WiUnrhicfc 
-pralnl  all  Ute  farU  cuulag  nnder  bU  vbavrvatinu  aail  appreciMad  llMir  hwi 
on  lb*  gruluctoul  bluliiry  of  tbo  sitlf  r*)^OD  i-mu  Im  fall.*  UDiIantood  valj  by 
D  bu  bJiDMlf  alnilinl  tba  aama  IrrrlMry. 

re  be  a«n-p(r*l  tba  vbair  uf  gvoloj^y  aod  twtiiral  blttarj  at  lbs  ('niTmalty  mt 
ui,  bai  tbc  cirmalfl  {troTiiif  loo  Mvsre  for  but  bt^allh.  he  aaiM^plMl  tlw  put- 
lip  of  igrirnllunl  rboinUU;  At  U»  UnlTBniilj  of  CalifoniU.  and  in  Uut  apcllw 
movHl  «ilh  bi*  rainiljr  to  Brrkel«j,  Cal.,  wbera  bp  baa  since  roalilad. 
tt  l>tDfea«ir  Hilrird'*  gn-ataat  vorka  waa  bla  repor)  ou  thr  i-i)ttoii  pradncUoa 
:itil«d  ItUlM  for  tliB  Teatti  (>iun«,  ID  which  amlerUkias  he  km  igUna  (tell 
>.  With  the  kill  of  the  Rule  ii«ilifE>>t>>a'l  other  qunliOed  mi-n  «f  tlMOoUaa 
bU  rvport  t!iiibr«(-e>  not  ooljtbe  iranltaand  d)*i:nuiDti*  of  the  rrnBUa  tvlariM^ 
>  diaCTlpiton*  of  the  phjralcal  and  aiirirultiiral  featnrts  of  e»ch  of  tha  flfko^a 
ronoantcd.  TheeB  Tolowea  •innipllff  (he  plan  acrordlnn  to  •rbirb  hit  wnaH 
i«  whole  «ODUtrj  drhrlbed  for  the  Iwnellt  of  the  ajfrlcnKiinil  popiilitUon. 
■a»r  lllliEiwd  baa  bwii  afrMgurDt  fontrllxilorlotheai-lpatlBcaoil  ■«rirnttural 
A*  oiejr  In  liifrirwl,  bn  U  •  waa  «f  tba  iieopla  aa  veil  an  of  ai'letioa,  and  i*  a« 
ticabia  wofbrr. 

vrillBi^of  I'mfnMnr  Htlf[*rd  am  i  barari«rtr«>d  by  gifal  foK«  and  rlaanM* 
paaliiii  auil  a  •]>HKbllllie«t*if  rt^la  Ibat  tiiake  lliamall  pliaaanl  miMlinit  Aam 
aoileal,  « li'lbor  iiu  ■ri«atlrir  or  i»rn>«ial  inatUra,  h[B  brl|tbt  Uaniat  ^td 
iluiirbfsaf  fiin  mahs  bim  Iha  parr  ofTbarksniy. 

BTcnaltoD.  he  la  tihicht,  aDimalcd.  aoil  ajrmpaUwtlc.  with  a  ijulckiMiaa  nf  appfv- 
I  that  pnU  blm  tn  pmaeaiiop  of  four  maaBkng  alniMt  bcfora  it  la  axpnMad  Ui 

•■ot  Hlljcanl  !■  a  n>riub«r  of  tfae  Natinnal  Ai^ailetnjr  of  Hciimet»  bmI  of  wtbar 
\c  bodiea.  Id  I!«t  tba  dein*e  of  LL.  U.  waa  raufoTn-d  ujhiu  biB  bj  thm 
illjr  of  Itiaaiaalppt,  Tba  aamn  waa  rereWed  by  blm  frtiin('iiliiDiblaCBllaf*MI 
■■ion  of  tba  irUbraliaD  iif  tbe  reoUnnUI  anDlTanai?  of  that  lnaUtatl«B  tai 
<iihiano«DlI)'.  Id  thnaanM  foar,  IbaaaiD*  howr  waa  ranfarrMi  npao  htai  hf 
Uantlr  ef  Mlrhlican,  al  Ibe  r«l«bnUon  ■•{  Ita  acmlonntenolal  aBnlvaMnx.' 

■  Sketch  bf  I'rafaMor  South,  State  Koologlat,  AlabaaA. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

PMtH>ffio«,  "Agriooltona  College,  MiM.** 

THE  AGBIOULTUBAL  LAND-SCBIP  FUND. 

Thi8  fund,  i)roininent  in  the  history  of  several  of  the  State  institutions, 
is  a  donation  of  the  United  States  Government. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1862,  was  approved  an  act  of  Congress  entitled 
**An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  It  gave  to  each  State  an  amount  of  land  equal  to 
3(),000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  to  which 
it  waA  entitled  under  the  census  of  1860.  The  proceeds  of  the  donation 
were  directed  to  be  ^'  invested  in  stocks  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Strifes,  or  of  some  other  safe  stocks,  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent 
interest;  and  shall  constitute  a  x>erpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished;  and  the  interest  from  which  shall 
be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  maintenance,  and  sup- 
port of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  or  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may 
resi)ectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life.'' 

By  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  approved  October 
30,  1866,  this  ofiered  donation  was  accepted  by  the  State  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed,  and  the  governor  was  requested  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  secure  the  same.  On  January  24,  1867,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  then  in  session,  Governor  Humphreys  says: 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1866,  I  addrvaaed  a  letter  to  the  Cummiiisioner  of  the 
Geueral  Lan<l  Office  at  Waahington  City,  informing  him  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
legiHlature  of  MisMisaippi  of  the  terma  of  the  grant  of  land  by  Congreaa  for  the 
eatablidhnient  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  requeatcd  to  be  informed 
if  any  fnrth«T  legiHlation  waa  n<*eded  to  secure  the  acrip.  I  have  receiTe<l  no  reply 
to  this  coinmanication.  I  undcratund,  however,  that  the  Federal  Government  haa 
anapendetl  further  i<»Huance  of  the  acrip  to  any  of  the  Sonthem  StateaJ 

The  grant  was  refused  to  the  State  on  the  plea  that  the  time  within 
which  application  should  have  been  made  had  elapsed,     in  April,  1871, 
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lur  Aloorn  Tidii-il  Waflhioeton,  in  order  to  bring  the  nat^ent  morv 
y  before  the  lionorablo  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior.  Tb«  Seore- 
ggeoted  actii.ti  b>  tlio  leRtslatare ;  that  beiiijt  inwle  aatUruGtory, 
ight he  woal<]  jvHiit>  tln^  m:H|),  Ooveroor  Alt'tni  tlieti  retnniHl  lo 
11  and  recomtni-iiiUtl  the  act  which  was  apjimvenl  May  13,  18TL' 
BDbntanue  of  Hh-  -.n-t  i»  thiit: 

le  governor  w:tjt  )iiiMion^«]  to  ruc-eivc  the  arrip  anil  reotupt  for 
),  by  the  consiMit  of  the  lieiiteiiatit-gnvvnitir,  aectvtsry  of  atMte, 
torn  ey- genera  I .  or  a  in^ority  of  thiun.  tii  Hell  the  acri|)  fur  ctkMii 
iDiniam  of  <><>  rcntit  on  the  ilollar,  and  bi  invcHt  the  jiiwt'Mli*  in 
of  the  United  SIat4^s  or  uf  thv  Btate,  l>earing  not  Iohb  than  S  iter 
teredt. 

lese  b«iadK  hhoiihl  he  a  jierpetaal  fhiid,  whoH«  jirinHpnl  hIikII 
fure%'er  DndiTiiiiiiNhed,  Have  so  fur  aa  authorlxM  by  the  met  of 

■lUI. 

lat  the  honiX*  Mhoiihl  be  placed  iu  the  State  treiwnry  for  wife- 
g,  two-fifthH  r>i  the  i-redit  of  the  TJitivereity  of  Miiwimip|i)  uid 
iltbH  to  the  credit  of  a  univurxity  to  be  dmiieated  to  the  odttcation 
tbH  of  <'«>h)r.  and  the  interrnt  therefrom  l>e  paid  to  tli«  two  nul- 
>H  in  thf  projtortiona  spGriflod.on  rendition  that  they  Hhalllhacb 
Hh,  au<l  apply  the  Kaid  interest  to  the  maintenance  of,  a  (»lleire 
i-iilttire  and  the  mechanic  arta,  including  a  machine  8hop,  moilel 
b  chetnical  lalMralory,  and  a  chair  of  agricnltnnil  cheiuialry.' 
ha*  Hame  day  Ah-urn  College  woa  lnoorponit<>4l  for  the  wlucation 
dhI  youth,  and  MH-tion  9  of  ltd  charter  veKt«d  in  it  the  ownership 
three  fiftliH  of  the  fund,  oh  above  atati^l.' 

di!t|K><itinii  41)'  i)h^  |iro<?«>ed>4  of  the  Mcrip  Keema  to  have  be«n  satja- 
'  lo  the  .Secrt'iitry.  Bayitliovernor  Aloorn  further:  '-Du  accoant 
iv  at  the  oilii  >'  ■■t  ihu  Sc4-retary  of  the  InliTior  nt  Wonbinglna, 
ip  wiiK  not  rca4iy  for  delivery  until  the  'Jl«t  of  Scpleutter  foUow- 
which  time  I  r^vwivedat  tbeofflceof  tbeHecretary  of  the  Inlwlor 
lie*-"-!*  iirM-ri[i.  amounting  tn  309,920  acre.' 

Illy.  1^7 1.  th<-  H<Ti|i  wan  Mild  atOncen(it|ter  itcre.  Thr  parehaMtf 
I  iiiHiiilliiiunt.x.  onl  liy  the  lat  uf  January,  lAH,  tlw  cutin' araooBtf 
>.  \nu\  iHfii  I'.tnl.  TliJH  amount  bad  been  iDveobNl  iu  Stabs 
:iiiil  di|Mi-ii.it  III  ttii-  in-aMiryr  T»  the  i-rwlii  ..f  the  Unlveraity 
".i--il.|.i,  ^'.rr.iHKi  ibt'ni.r  were  H*«ilt:d<'«l;  U>  that  of  Aloorn 
-ii>.  ^-IlM,!.".-! 

,  tiHiiiriaif  |iiiri'li.i>4-  of  State  warrant*  in  lS7-(,ataditiooniit,wltb 
<H-<  i-<l«  lit  ln>iii]7<  wliirh  had  matured  and  beeu  [wid,  followed  by 
-li.iii|;>-  of  th>-  u.irrautn  for  other  State  bonds,  the  fdnd  WH 
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Up  to  January  1,  1875,  the  interest  on  the  bonds  was  paid  in  the  pro- 
]K)rtion  of  three-fifths  to  the  Alcorn  University,  and  two-fifths  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi;  but  the  general  appropriation  bill  of  that 
year  required  the  interest  to  be  thereafter  divided  between  the  two 
institutions  eiiually,  which  was  done. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  fund  had  been  in  the  utmost  peril.  There  was 
no  Planters^  Bank  this  time  to  devour  every  charitsible  fund  in  the  land; 
but  there  was  a  railroad  in  nabibus  equally  seductive  and  dangerous. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1873,  was  approved  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Vicksburg  and  Nashville  Railroad.'^  The  substance  of 
it  was  that  this  fund,  with  another,  shoald  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  that  railroad,  to  be  paid  over  at  the  rate  of  $8,000 
l>er  mile  for  each  completed  mile  on  the  receipt  of  the  company's  obliga- 
tion therefor,  bearing  8  per  cent  interest,  secured  by  a  dei)osit  of  the 
company's  first-mortgage  bonds  of  equal  amount. 

The  issuance  of  the  funds  to  that  company  ander  the  act  was  enjoined, 
but  the  iiounction  was  finally  dissolved  by  the  supreme  court,  on  the 
idea  that  it  was  for  the  State  to  determine  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  the  investments  thereof  as  well  as  the  siifety  of  them;  and  the 
legislative  decision  on  those  points  was  final. 

But  in  the  act  itself  there  was  a  saving  clause.  It  provided  that  if 
at  any  time  the  legislature  should  deem  the  secarities  of  the  company 
insufiicient  the  company  might  be  comi)elled  to  give  such  additional 
securities  as  might  be  demanded. 

The  injunction  had  served  to  delay  the  matter,  at  aU  events.  The 
foregoing  decision  was  rendere<l  at  the  October  term,  1875.  Legal 
remedies  having  failed,  some  other  recourse  had  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  save  this  great  interest.  Accordingly,  in  his  annual  message, 
of  date  4th  of  January,  1876,  Governor  Ames  says  to  the  legislature: 
^^I  also  recommend  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  an  act  entitled  ^An  act  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Vicksburg  and  Nashville  Bailroad,' 
approve<i  April  18, 1873,  as  surrenders  to  the  Vicksburg  and  Nashville 
Railroad  Company,  under  certain  conditions,  trust  funds  known  as  the 
3  |)er  c<*nt  and  the  agricultural  land  scrip,  which  amount  to  some 
$320,000."  The  governor  then  sets  forth  at  considerable  length  the 
reasons  for  that  rei^ouimendation. 

Pursuant  to  this  suggestion  an  act  to  secure  the  funds  was  passed 
and  approved  April  1,  1876.  It  declared  the  securities  ofi'ere<l  by  the 
company  insuflicient  (here  came  in  the  saving  clause),  and  directed  that 
before  any  of  said  funds  should  be  delivered  to  the  company  it  should 
deposit,  as  additional  collateral,  State  bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  demande<l;  that  if  the  company  should  fail  to  comply,  within  sixty 
days  fnim  the  passage  of  the  act,  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  so  far 
as  relate<l  to  the  amount  due  on  the  completion  of  the  first  5  miles  of 
the  road,  none  of  the  funds  should  ever  l)e  paid  over  to  it ;  that  if  the 
company  failed  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements  all  the  bonds 


i'Hrranl«  Ix'longing  to  tli<'  ftiiitl  Klinuld  be  oanoeled,  lu  |i»iil,  and 
btte  debitetl  wjlli  tbeir  itinoiitit  on  tlin  treii8iirer*H  baiuktL' 
edIesK  to  tuty  that  tbe  i:»m|Miii.v  u«vit  w)Di|iliiH)  with  tItecoudilioDS 
e  act,  and  the  Tuiid  w »»  hiivi'iI.     That  wan  a  fur«(;une  ctiitcliioion. 

K  AOBICITLTURAL  AKti  MKC':|IAKICAL  OOLLBOB  RHTAni.lKIIBU. 
the  28th  of  Februarj-,  lSj8,  was  juuiHcd  and  approval  "An  act  to 
>liBb  and  organize  aj^iii^ultura)  and  mechanicul  colle^ceti,  and  to 
at«  the  government  or  iln^  Hikmi\'*  lUi  main  iirovinioiis  were: 
To  reorganize  Alcorn  rtiiverKityiiitoanagrlonltunlttdliq^e, under 
ame  of  "The  Alcorn  Atrrioultiiral  and  Met-hantcal  College  of  tlie 
>  of  MiBsidHippi." 

To  establish  an  agrictiltiinil  culleftc  fur  the  vduoilion  of  tlt«  whit« 
1  of  the  State,  to  be  known  mm  "The  Agrieultnral  iinil  Mochanitsl 
ge  of  the  StalL-  of  UUsiMnipiii." 

To  net  a|>art  for  the  am'  of  the  two  udlegus,  iii  egnai  praiKirtioHk 
iterest  of  the  agricultural  lund  Kriji  fund,  tbcn'Uy  exdndiiig  tkt 
emity  of  MiKsiMHi|)|>i  fi-om  any  further  itartid]mliiiD  in  that  fnqi" 
e  imnci[Ml  pruvisionH  of  the  charter  are,  ho  dir  as  they  relate 
n.slitution,  iih  follows: 

t.  TIf  hoard  -f  Uiiiit*M».  orr  K»«l»l  *I1  tlia  i><>w«>r  Ili>l  U 
r  for  tli<-  n<  ruiu|ili«liin<'tit  <■{  Ui«  iri»>t  n>|><>M>il  in  tiiriii,  vii,  llu  maUllahi 
iniiilrauiire  uf  a  tint-clttas  iuaiitnlion,  at  wliicL  tha  jrniilh  «f  Iha  8lata  ^^ 
•ipjil  may  ■••iiiirp  a  romtnon-vrtiMiI  olnratina  and  ■  •rlt-atiDp  bimI  |>netial 
Inlgv  ••{  •h'i'iriiliiir'',  boninillnn,  and  iha  mwhanio  arta;  alu  of  tb«  invf** 
h  mid  •lira  of  Mork,  witboiil.  Iiowerirr,  iricludiui;  othm-  ujf^tllic  and  cUMlcal 
«,  iiicliiilint;  mililarv  ta<-ti>  •  llirv  aie  alau  DiillinniHl  to  n>|;<iUtii  tba  nnirM 
t\\,  r8t*-n  ••(  liiiiioii.   tiiai    .  .r    ihr  ■■ipcriiiiaiitBl  furin.  llin   loaniMr  af 

mill);  b>><>r,  jd<1  th.-  I>iii<<  ><    I.e  jx-rfornird   Ilv  Ilia  >liiiliint*.  tnifUiar 

ilip  roiirv'  iif  ilia<  ij>]iTie  iiwpaaar;  lo  rnfarea  tbe  (aitbnl  (liachatf*  vT  (b* 

..f  :,]]  otli.  rM.  i-iuO-wor..  mill  Rtiidetita. 

m<1.  fbi'i  nri-  Itii  [lirr  r«i|uirc4l,  iinmedlatel^  after  tbeir  organ IsallMi,  to  l>i«- 
.  |.iiM  iirr. ).'  [.iif  li^iw  or  dunalioD,  aiiiU  for  the  location  of  theaald  AfiicattanI 
Ir*li3>ii<'.il  I  »I1pef.  witli  an  riiMrimeatal  fann  ihrratn  attached  of  not  hm 
■HI  a.  tt»  of  1.01.1.  In  the  ■rlprtion  uf  tba  Mid  aite  aud  citxriiDenUl  fara  tW 
(n  ■hall  l"ul.  i<>  T)ii'  lutiTaoieDra  of  the  people  of  rrery  aectlon  of  tba  Biat*^ 
••viiiii'y  ■■(  III-  i.n.tHHml  lite  V<  othrr  pottHc  iDatitutioiii  anpported  Id  whole 

|i<i(  111  iIk'  oiaii .  Hitli  a  1  irw  lo  giirinK  the  jiTefereni-e  lu  lucalilitw  leaet 
•t  h- 1.  t.iiMTr.  :>T..l  ilii  tho  forilillea  for  (tuiug  to  aod  rnini  aald  lollese.  lb* 
iji;- •  aii-t  •1i->3-1vani3i;r«  of  the  different  altea  propoaed,  and  ihall  l<>ote  Um 
It  t).<>  ].lji'.   whi'T-  ii.i>-t  Hill  antagpa  are  offered. 

<Wt  tlii«  rt'i|niM-tiiciit  the  iiiHtitntion  wan  hK-ateil  i<l  Stnrkville,  in 
itH'liii  I'omity.  Ilie  t-itizciiH  of  that  town  coiitnbDlihf;  to  it  the 
.,(  *'.MNK.. 

••  hiilf  •'{  till'  fiiml  MM-ured  to  thin  iniititntion  by  the  t'hitrler  waa 
.'.T.'i.  (»i'  ilim  itriiouiit  ♦15,(HK)  was  n«ed  iu  the  purchaite  of  lands 
.e  ...ll.cr  -Hi-  aii'l  Ki-hlB.  leaving  in  hiind  the  balance  of  tOS,.'i;9, 
1;:  an  iiit<-n-[  toial  of  t^.l^itl.Tri,  which  la  all  that  is  ileriveil  frma 

■  Lawa  of  IHTO.  p.  M. 
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LEOISLATIYE  SUPPORT. 

}\y  the  temiH  of  the  Federsl  act  donating  the  lands  to  the  States,  no  part  of  the 
land-scrip  fund  or  the  interest  derived  from  it  can  be  ased,  directly  or  indirectlj, 
iiiid<*r  any  preteoHe  whatever  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of 
any  bnildinj;  or  buildings,  as  the  income  from  the  faud  can  only  be  ased  as  far  as  it 
^^u*!^  toward  meeting  other  expenses.  The  State,  bj  accepting  the  gift,  incurs  the 
obligation  to  provide  buildings,  eqaipments,  and  the  additional  support  necessary. 
The  State  has  liberally  carried  out  its  obligations,  and  by  appropriation  has  provided 
the  necesHary  buildings,  grounds,  eqnipment,  and  support. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  State  have  been  as  set  forth  in  the 
lollowin^  table: 


1880 $86,000 

ft8K2 120,000 

1884 65,000 


1886 $50,000 

1888 85,320 

1890 58,760 


The  large  appropriations  of  1880  and  1882  were  made  to  provide  the 
necessary  grounds,  baildings,  and  eqaipment,  and  to  j>rovide  for  the 
sup]K)rt  of  the  college  an  til  the  winter  of  1883-84.  The  last  three  were 
given  for  general  support.  The  great  redaction  of  1888  was  due  to  a 
feeling  of  disi'ontent  which  had  become  quite  prevalent  in  the  State 
because  of  heavy  exx>enditures  and  alleged  high  taxation,  which  pro- 
duccil  qultea  general  cutting  down  of  appropriations. 

THE   RESULTS  OP  BBDUOED  APPBOPBIATION. 

The  previouH  hucccmw  of  the  college  was  conceded  and  the  large  attendance  had 
attrart4*d  univenial  attention,  and  so  soon  as  the  action  of  the  legislature  was  known 
the  anthoriti<*s  of  Himilar  institutionH  in  other  States  at  once  hegan  holding  out 
indncenieiitM  to  tlie  faculty  to  leave  the  institution,  offering  large  increase  of  salary. 
Ana  result,  four  ]>rofess«rs,  two  assistant  professors,  and  six  tutors  left  for  better- 
paying  positions.  The  institution  was  also  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  one  professor  by 
resignation  and  another  by  expiration  of  detail  (lJnite<l  States  officer),  making  a 
change  in  the  faculty  and  assistants  of  fourteen  in  little  over  one  year.  In  one 
chair  (agricultun')  there  were  three  professors  during  that  period,  involving  a 
change  of  management  incident  to  the  personality  of  the  three  gentlemen,  doing 
away  with  resiNinsibility  as  t4)  results  and  destroying  the  accuracy  of  experiments, 
for  they  were  ulso  employed  by  the  experiment  station.  Tempting  offers  for  changes 
to  otlier  States  were  also  made  to  other  members  of  the  old  faculty,  but  they  elected 
to  stand  by  the  institution,  believing  a  more  liberal  policy  would  be  adopted  for  the 
fhtnre. 

The  reilured  appropriations  pot  it  out  of  the  p<iwer  of  the  trustees  to  fill  tho 
vacancies  with  rxperienced  professors,  and  they  ha<l  to  employ  young  graduates  of 
the  college  (nioHtly)  in  the  )>laces  of  the  trained  men  who  had  contributed  so  mach 
to  making  the  institution  a  success.  It  was  fonnd,  however,  that  even  these  young 
graduates  could  not  be  retained  at  the  re<luced  salaries.  One  was  taken  at  a  salary 
of  $2.00<)  by  a  raiiroa<l  company  and  put  in  charge  of  a  model  farm  in  (Seorgia; 
another  to  a  better  paying  position  in  a  permanent  business. 

These  sudden  and  rapid  changes  amounted  almost  to  a  reorganization  of  the  col- 
l^f9.  The  two  S4*ssions  have  been  a  periotl  of  great  strain,  retarding  and  setting 
iMick  the  progrt^ss  and  usefolneas  of  the  institution.  To  have  come  out  with  a  full 
eollege  atten(laiu'«*  in  pro«)f  of  its  real  worth,  ita  thorough  organization,  and  the 
DBteltisli  labor  of  itH  trustees  and  faenlty.  It  has  demonntrated  fully  by  actual  test 
tlMl  a  man  or  comiumlity  is  worth  what  be  or  it  will  bring  ou  tho  market.     •     *     • 
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prevent  >  romplele  dUorKaiiitutiim  of  Ui«  r>nlli-|p<  tli*  liaird  of  tniNi 
rod  for  tbe  president  utd  iiir<iiilr«f«  >if  ilie  fwiilty  t«  )H-rrorni  rorUln  tluitm  !■ 
:tluii  witb  tbe  experiment  ■tuition,  «iitl  to  have  ilieir  tiBlaTti-a  ■np|i1aiiii>»liii4 
the  BtsUoii  fanil.  Tbli  Mt>iiii;pin«nt  imt  Imrtnit  worlieil  •aliel^lorllj  t«  Ito 
B  employees  or  to  the  aUUeii,  wilt  liitve  t»  lie  ob»iiKe<I,  •■i>-ept  In  one  or  tw* 

DBHTkrCTlVK   PIUKS. 

eollege,  after  KoinK  throag-h  iwo  jmn  nt  the  lerereat  etrnin  It  rnnld  Imi  esb- 
to,  had,  at  tlin  l>e|iiiDlngef  the  Hwimi  of  lN»)P-l)»,  fouril«ttrurlirefim.  Thr 
ary  eoUege  bam  wu  bnninl  the  week  of  the  opening  (Septenbrr  33>;  the 
eat '•  hunM  October  IS;  tbi'  lower  rolleipi  hern  i^i  nllrs  off)  CN^tober  iSt.  and 
raa  hall  for  iitodeot*  No*eiLlti  r  ]<>.  In  the  nine  pm^iou*  yuLfs  the  rnllas*  h^ 
«!  a  eiiigle  Htf  involving  any  low.  Tbta  alaae  wonlil  loilirats  that  tha  biu»- 
■a  incendiarj'. 

loaaM  by  tboai-  flrea  amoaiit^l  lu  (lil.OOn.     Thar*  va*  ta.l 
1*11  and  •i'l'lO  on   range  anil  ilitnrM,     The  luaiironne  wUl  repUra  Um  liiwar 
of  Ibe  mi-aa  but)  and  the  raiii,-P.  and  tbU  nut  done. 

TUB   OIUKCTH  AHIi   prKI'OSKH  OK  TRK   COLLKOR. 

x'le  of  the  (ienerul  nnd  Stati-  |[>i><mini>nU  plainly  ilvlina  the  objr 
•-.     Tbe  "li-ading  objei-t"  Iiiunt  !••  "  Ui  brn'-llt  aKrl'iiKnt*  and  lb"  uwelianl* 
■hviild  ■Indies  be  taught,  olbiT  Uian  (in-h  a*  mlsM  l»  Itimwi  tnleraMa.  lha|r 

be  <-<inaiili'rMl  M«'und:iry,  aixl  rathrr  iu>  uieanii  liy  whirh  (o  ri'in|>mb«Otl  ncM* 
>  ihe  •eii'iic'-it  niidrrljlii((  ■^■'"'■''■ur*  and  the  mirhauiit  art*. 

iDilrurliiiu  Ht  llii*  roUega  tniitl  Iw  tnrh  ua  to  ailncate  aod  dlmit  the  miaib 
uln  of  Hlndeiils  to  ngrirol i ur<'.  lM>ttiriiltarr,  «ur*-  ami  gn-wtb  uf  Block,  nu^ 
iril  of  farina,  manner  of  perfonnlug  lahut,  and  ta  the  narhanio  arto  TIm  mi^. 
■  nut  to  be  in  th>-  airicteat  aenai'  i-ithn-  litarary,  claMiral,  or  mOitafj'} 
'.  Ir  ia  ti>  Ih-  n  '..llp^e  In  whirh  tha  Indnatrial  claaw-a  aball  be  k\' 
tiiiti  ■iimbineil  with  niich  Kienlin«  and  prarlioal  knowlnlge  m  will  make  tlww 
■r  with  Ihf  naliif  >if  the  ebjecle  and  the  futrea  with  which  th<-)  hare  lu  dnL 
I  ni>fi«iitHt>-a  th.1t  aiH-cUtMrBwahualilbelaiduD  ench  arii'Drea  aa  nDdeili«^t|. 
t>,  \\i.  rhetiiiilrv .  iHilaiiy,  gettlogj.  /ooIokT.  entonioloi^.  phyaiotutij .  merliaBlca^ 
'niatira,  |ihi  •!<■>.  <'t<-.  't'o  niideratand  tb«v  acteDceaprulwily  a  icTy  lllirnlcal- 
i->)«'i'iall,s  in  Kni;li»h,  ia  n»i|niait«.  Tba  Tarlona  cundlllun*  eaitlrllmlliig  t«  ■■ 
cent  nniiirttaniiini;  of  agilcaltnre  as  a  acience  and  au  art  cuiupraba«Ml  «■ 
tion  na  1ir<>»-l  and  lil>ptul  aa  that  uaadnl  In  uaaierliig  any  prtiri*ailnB.  Thta 
tion.  Ii'.wrv.  r.  inn.t  of  iier««it;  differ  lU  kind.  Ktnilnnta,  wb<»s  eduEatlOtt  (• 
l.-il  !■■  \.t.^m..xr  ill.'  intereaU  dealgualMl  In  thn  arl>,  uiual  uwll  Mime  aUUh* 
t  ill  .'llirr  •.•lli-i:,!!.  Iiwkln;;  t>i  (Mwrat  or  apwial  iralnliiK-  Thla  wlaraliaa, 
I  t-i  )>r  pr4>  III  III  and  Liidimlrial;  atudenta  mi»t  nol  only  be  familiar  with  faraM 

ilNir,  but  tlirv  I I  :>1*.  IslHir  IhemaelTtw.  and  in  this  lalHir  find  a  part  of  tbeir 

ti-Ti,  Ih'-  ■■■•in  I  of  H  liirh  ia  tu  ireale  a  tnata  for  agrloaltnral  porauita.  and  ta 
,1  ,.,«..„..  l,..l.,i..,r-,ndt,.try.     '     '     • 
Tr  >•!...  h:.T.-  .  •i.il.ti..h.si  a  prrparalory  and  a  cillefciate  coiirae.  wbicb  wlU 

•In-  Willi  li  -f  ibi-  -lit-'  anipb-  iiiFaa*  ofaiiiairini,'.  'n  m-.ordanre  with  the  law, 
.m^'     et.niriil.irt  f atioli  aii<l  a  arirolitlc  and  prnrtical  km'Wlnlf -f  agri- 

I-,  li.^-^'  .  r  ■>  ill  .1  iliwirrli.  al  knowl'-d){e  of  the  merhaiiir  aria.  *  '  ' 
.  ill.'  -IT, Is  1 .11, '.-I'  -:r  •i-liiHil  ill  the  State  that  Inslrni  t"  hi  Ibedir-irv  and  prar. 
1  i^T..  i]!irii. .  Ilio  mat  Tin  tinn  ia  gi>eo  to  eiery  otudeiit.  i  unimi-iiriii|(  with 
I'liiriitji .  ).ii:i  itil.  ■  i>r  aKriciilliir*  wbirh  air  taught  to  prrpantury  aluileBta. 
>'  .!  1.  .li.>  ,  .m  I'ri  vlijn<e  in  genrrnl  •iillnrr.  IIk'  rullegn  <  !:!•»«■  rise  to  tba 
<:  ■■\  t  ■  —  ■  i.>  .•' liK'h  underlie  agricaltiin- and  Ihi- loti'banir^irla.  and  tk«a 
I.     «•']]    ^Kiuii'lp'l    111    Iwlant .  neology.  <  haiulatry,  asaluuii ,   pbyaiido)cj,  a>d 
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vet<*rinary  science;  gaining,  in  fact,  a  thoroagh  understanding  of  the  application 
and  relation  of  such  scienrcs  to  agricaltnre,  considered  both  nn  a  science  and  as  an 
art.  In  a<Iditioii  to  the  class-room  instruction,  students  work  on  the  farm,  in  the 
haniH,  in  the  creamery ,  in  the  garden*  and  on  the  grounds,  thereby  applying  what 
they,  learn  from  bocks  mnd  leotures  and  fixing  this  knowledge  more  clearly  and 
finnly  in  their  minds. 

The  State  has  not  yet  giren  the  means  for  properly  instructing  the  students  in  the 
meehaiiie  artM,  although  the  board  of  trustees  has  asked  for  shops  for  wood  and  iron 
works,  and  their  neceasary  equipment.' 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 
Prxparatory  Dkpartmrnt. 

EngliHh  grammar  and  oompoeition,  penmanship,  declamation,  arithmetic,  elements 
of  bookkeeping,  algebra  to  eqnationa  of  the  first  degree,  geography,  United  States 
history,  and  agriculture. 

Text  books:  Patterson's  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Composition,  RauVs  Practical 
Knglinh  (irammar,  Thomson's  Complete  Arithmetic,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography, 
BaruoH'H  Brief  U.  8.  History,  Peek's  Manual  of  Algebra,  Gnlley's  First  Lessons  in  Agri- 
culture, supplemented  by  lectures. 

COLLBOIATK  DkPARTMKMT. 

FRKSHMAN.  * 

F%r$t  term. — Drawing,  algebra,  English,  natural  philosophy. 
Second  term, — Algebra,  English,  agriculture,  horticoltnre. 
Third  term, — Etymology,  algebra,  bookkeeping,  English,  history. 
Declamations  and  compositions  through  the  entire  session. 

80PH0M0RK. 

Flrtt  (<rm.— Chemistry,  drawing,  geometry,  rhetoric. 

Second  term, — Khetorie,  geometry,  ohemiHtry,  geology.  Preparation  of  addresses 
on  scientific  and  industrial  subjects. 

mrd  term. — Trigonometry,  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry.  Delivery  of  addresses 
contesting  for  places  at  commenoement. 

JUNIOR. 

Firtt  term. — Surveying,  anatomy  and  physiology,  horticulture.  Constitution  of 
Unit4*d  States  (6  weeks),  criticism  (6  weeks).  Preparation  and  delivery  of  addresses 
on  scientitio  and  industrial  Hubjects. 

Second  term. — MeehanicH,  chemistry,  veterinary  science,  political  economy.  Prepa- 
ration and  delivery  of  addresses  on  scientific  and  industrial  Hubjects. 

Third  term. — General  liistory,  military  science  and  tactics,  entomology,  mechanics. 
Preparation  .-tnd  delivery  of  addreeses,  contesting  for  places  at  comnienrement. 

Afteriio«»n  w<irk  iu  ehemieal  laboratory,  and  with  steam  engine,  10  lioitnt  per  week, 
November  ir»  to  Kebrriary  15. 

8KNIOR. 

F\r§t  f«rm.— Literature,  zoology,  drawing,  chemistry.  Preparation  and  delivery  of 
addresses  on  soientitie  and  industrial  subjects. 

Second  term.—  liotany,  civil  engineering,  literature,  chemistry.  Preparation  and 
delivery  of  a<Idres»4>s  on  scientific  and  industrial  subjects. 

Third  /enn.— Agriculture,  astronomy,  moral  science  (6  weeks).  Preparation  and 
delivery  of  addrett.HeH,  contesting  for  places  at  commencement. 


1  Catalogue  of  1880-81. 
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Post  otui>i'Ant. 

dflr. — MyooloKj,  fertili/Htuxi  uiil  nroM  r(-rtHlMitl»ii,  rnl*ll«ii  of  liuM-to  and 

I,  bislalogr,  toologjr,  ib'  hxliiiu  •<iiibr.VAlo|{j',  with  monthly  wriit'ii  rltTnMlnna. 

direction  of  prareawir  •■(  l>iu|ii)if , 

iraflarr.—PriDciplei  ol   i-i.i'k  biwiliii^-  anil  f«>iliiig,  Ihwirj  iif  ilraltiaai-,  r^tll. 

I,  curing  and  nikrketii  .-  •rupH.  Itiiiin>v«u«ut  uf  •Kill  and  maoiirv  >ut>|il]t.     TW 

It  will  be  r»qDir«d  to  1  ..ki'  I'liargv  of  Ovid  auit  fvwljng  •kpaTlmenla,  ilBirjr  sail 

tl  bna  work,  nnderdirrrtiiiii  urthoiintfeawrnf  Kgrii-ultnra. 

lieultart. — Pomologf,  il<iri<  iiltiirei  InndKrape  ^rileQliig,  fureatr;,  gmitTwpbM 

f,  •coDonoiuic  bobui;,  iuniiA)-ciii<riil  uf  grcwnbooacB,    uniler  tli«  diMctiuu  uf 

■or  of  horticulture. 

■ijlry.— ChemiBtr?  applied  iu  tlie  nnal)-iia  of  nollii,  |ilaiita,  foiHh,  animal  ttwoM 

rodncta,  feadlnic,  wat«t  nod  uthci  drinkii,  nodor  tha  direction  of  the  frnttrmtrnt 

IM.— A  oouraaarrwadbiiii  Iu  KnitlUh  )in>»  and]>ii*lry,nnibr>fiD|i0Dllrv  wutki^, 
and  mcotal  tcirncr,  kith  ninnlhly  wrlllru  raujn,  iiudar  ilm  dlrvcllwu  of 
•or  of  Eagllih. 

inMtic*.— Aoai^tical    i:">i"etry,   dlflnivDtiul    ami    liiu<|[ntl    t'it|<>alna,    aiipli^ 
kiilca,  uid  civil  mguieiTlnif- 

i: 

dfgT«e  of  Ilarhetor  of  S<'l»iii-«  la  cioiirerTHl  u|»ii  ■tiiiliml*  «li-t  u»a>i>]rt«  tl 
p  curriiuluiii  by  punaliii;  :ill  the  r«>|Ulnrfl  viiuiiinatlwiii. 

dpgrefl  of  maater  of  -i  irii<  •■  in  roufetfe'l  oil  Mijr  i-ttideDl  wlin  haa  takMl  Ife* 
lor*  ilflgrre  in  (biit  I'ollvje  ••'  in  an;  olhvr  rnl1«i:<^  » itb  tu|illvnlHiil  uo 
lonura  aiid  i'uiD|)lpt4«  1)11'  ]>'-ai-gr«liiiil«  roiirw  herein  pnverilted. 
b  cnndidale  fur  Ibe  ii<ivti«r'a  dei;t«a  will  Int  mjiiin-d  Ui  t«ka  ibn 
•li,  uDdrr  tlie  direction  of  the-  profMiaor  of  Kngliah.  aud  aiijr  ooa  «f  lLi>  Muim 
nunre  tlin  lamlidatc  lu.iy  Miret.  The  aaioriDt  of  work  to  bi<  perfbtned  BmJI 
aivalput  tu  two  \eBra'  work  in  llie  an4«t);ra'Iuate' ooiini-  mid  wtll  Im 

b\  the  farnlty;  and  (he  degrre  will  Iw  confrrTi-d  onljt  alter  the 
bale  [laaapd  an  a|>prutp<l  ciaminatiuii  and  aball  have  writloti  ■  thnieoM  (MBf 
;t  cunnerti-l  with  bin  industrial  or  (Fioatiae  ooane  which  ahnll  be  ai;ni>tad  kg" 
.iiltj. 

ilf  thaw  p<i«t-t,'Ta>lnat#  miiiH*  are  open  Id  the  gr^dnatw  »f  other  rnllag— .  — <fc 
iilx  will  U-  re-|Uiml  tii  \t»j  the  nnial  iDattirulation  fer;  aud  m  i-aaa  1 
luKf  i^  H-lectHl.  ruch  ■luditiit  will  bf  ehalKnl  fur  tlw  ehrniirnU  Mid 


liKnarTMurn  f>r  lK»T«t-CT1oK. 
Anmnrvvrvmrn. 


•Ir  pMiWMt  Ut  (in  aanli  prwtical  km)  tltMirtrttrKl  Inatnw- 
•  allage  tlMt  the  MramaUlHl  facta  aiid  eipnti'iim  w|||  4* 

•land lag  of  aJt  tb*  varktag*  *f  »  4hetallW.1  lann  Mlowlmf 
< oailBrtUH;  iMpurta*! upMlaMiM  with  field  irupik. £ut«ca 


ieni>    ~  llMotj.  •tmnrlmttatiat,  and  cam  of  Ilia  btMda*r 
t|iUt»iwi  Ui  tha   HMilh.     Klawta  vf  alack    fredlajt  umA 
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Sophomorr  cIosb  (third  term). — Hreeding  live  stock,  principles  of  drainage,  excess 
>f  Koil  wat«-r  atVectiug  crops,  sarface  and  subsoil  drains,  laying  tile  and  sewer  pipe, 
lillside  ditching,  contamination  of  wells  and  cisterns,  washing  soils,  field  lessons  in 
farm  machinery,  cultivation  and  rotation  of  crops,  farm  buildings. 

Srnior  cla§§  (third  term). — Principles  and  practice  of  stock  feeding,  selection  of 
fooilH.  rational  feeding,  manures,  essential  elements,  application,  green  manures  and 
uiiipostH,  aduptution  of  crops  to  soil,  special  crops,  diversified  farming,  intensive 
k'crsiifl  extensive  furmtug,  farm  economy. 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  not  limited  to  the  claas  room.  Knowledge  is 
;;aiiied  l>y  the  student  in  the  regular  work  in  the  fields  and  in  an  intimate  associa- 
tion during  the  entire  course  with  a  large  and  well-ecinipped  Ktock  farm,  with  400 
icres  of  cultivated  laud,  many  pure-bred  cattle,  a  creamery  in  active  operation,  with 
sll  of  which  he  comes  in  contact. 

'I'he  department  in  all  its  branches  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fesHor  of  agriculture,  which  fact  affords  opportunities  to  illustrate  hy  actual  prac- 
tice tlic  tlicorics  taught  in  the  class  room. 

The  compulsory  student-labor  system  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  and  is  consid- 
ereti  eilurational,  not  only  in  teaching  the  student  how  to  do  certain  things,  but 
alHo  in  making  him  familiar  with  therarious  industrial  operations  of  the  institution 
by  bciouiing  interested  in  them. 

To  asMifit  in  meeting  expenses  students  are  required  to  labor  from  two  to  tliree 
hours  each  4lay,  ut  8  cents  per  hour,  three  to  five  days  in  the  week,  limited  by  money 
sppnipriated  for  this  purpose*  This  is  compulsory  to  the  extent  that  each  student 
must  i>erforni  a  prescrilMMl  minimum  amount  of  labor.  With  ordinary  weather  this 
will  enable  the  student  to  earn  about  $25  a  year.  Some  students  have  earned  as 
innrh  as  $50.    Money  so  earned  mnst  be  credited  on  their  account  for  l>oard. 

Students  can  also  labor  on  Saturday,  and  very  freijuently  they  can  work  longer 
than  three  hours  daily  during  the  week.  Those  who  do  this  earn  much  more,  and  it 
goett  far  toward  meeting  their  expenm'S. 

To  illustrate  the  varieticHof  breeds  a  herd  is  provided,  enabling  the  ntudent  to 
t»ei*onie  familiar  with  the  work  of  caring  for  several  hundred  animals,  as  well  as  to 
study  the  peeuliaritieM  of  the  various  breeds. 

Opportunity  is  given  the  student  to  compare  the  **  theory  **  of  agriculture  with  the 
'*  practice ;  "  he  soon  becomes  an  interested  critic,  and  is  enabled  to  judge  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  as  to  the  value  of  the  principles  taught  in  relation  to  the  art. 

At  the  clone  of  the  course  in  agriculture,  questions  pertaining  to  the  details  of  the 
entire  work  of  the  farm  ooostitnte  a  part  of  the  regular  examination. 

PAIKY   IirSBAKDRY. 

A  special  courne  in  dairy  husbandry  is  provided,  covering  the  theory  of  breeding 
dairy  stock,  feeding  for  milk,  and  of  making  and  shipping  milk,  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese,  and  the  practical  method  of  working  in  different  He<*tious  of  the  country. 
On  written  application  practical  work  io  the  college  creamery,  combine<l  with  the 
stady  of  principles,  will  l»e  given  free  to  students  and  others  who  deMire  to  fit  them- 
•elveit  for  taking  charge  of  creameries  in  the  State. 

Meant  of  illuntration. — Corn,  cotton,  hay,  and  livestock  are  the  products  of  the 
1,200  acres  conipriHing  the  farm.  Students  are  brought  in  immediate  contact  with 
300  hea4l  f>f  rattle,  including  Ilolsteins,  Jerseys,  Herefords,  Devons,  and  Galloways; 
a  full  and  complete  outfit  of  farm  machinery  and  implements,  including  steam 
engines,  cane  mill,  evaporator,  feed  mills,  fanning  mill,  euMilago  cutter,  Kemp's 
nanuro  sprea<Ier,  reaper,  mowers,  hay  loader,  roller,  grain  drills,  corn  and  cotton 
planterH,  and  a  variety  of  plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  for  one,  two,  and  three 
BOle  teams,  from  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  country;  the  growing  of  cro|Mi 
adapted  to  thin  latitude;  experiments  with  corn,  cotton,  ensilage,  grosses  and  ma- 
Boras.    Access  is  given  to  all  the  results  reached  by  the  rarions  experiment  stations 


HiirroBr  of  eoucathht  nt  utaeuarrL 

I'nitwl  KUlM.  M  wcllu  tbnw  of  ill*  I^UI' ■UtUoa  loe*l«d  at  lhi«  aoOrBv:  til 
(iDg  crmunarr,  witb  fol]  onlKI  sf  Uir  li«al  MMrbliMT^r.  Itfloding  lb*  !>•  Laid 

Mpwklor.     Butter  U  Dad*  and  forvatdad  to  oMrkat  UbjIj  darinK  tbm  jwmr. 

lihrarjr  cimtalna  w:>rka  nf  rrfMWtrc  <ni  all  Iitaii«bca  vf  agrioBllura  and  altM 
pa,  and  (ba  nadiug  rouia  u  *appti*id  «ilk  Uw-  bnl  afcrlmllan)  pmpmt%  imI 
lickla  pabliabad  in  tba  euvHlrjt. 


Hal,  W.  BtFTOLO.  Aitimg  fvyiiir  — J  ai 

mctloD  111  horticiiHurp  li  |{It»»  t>y  Irxl-boolu,  ui|>plainaiilwl  by  WturB*,  4ai> 
e  llnit  two  terma  or  tba  i-ollaKlnU  yntr. 
kmf  elam  (wcaDd  terni  i.  — In^inictiaii  In  (b*  •'!>■•  rwiui  U  ftiiman  tbaM- 
l(  to|iliM:  I>M|i*rallaii  Mtil  l»rath(iii  of  |Car.t<-Ti  lUid  arrliBfl  Uod*;  tha  prrpan- 
Dd  applicatluB  of  maanr**.  and  lli*  wlB)>t*billt*  <if  dilTfmii  (i-rliliien  to  i|m 
of  tba  track  rarmcr;  driliiu;:*  of^ardi-ii  laudii;  niDalnicliuii  and  mBiia«ieii>a*t 
.  IhkU  and  rold  fraraai;  boM  add  wben  to  |>l»iili  dilTfrent  mnthixU  nt  ft 
[  {ilaiita:  divi'rl|itloii  of  I  bit  niore  cmunioo  luaerla  injuriuai  to  fmila  kikd 
a,  and  how  tu  roolrul  tkriii. 
ier  tlmt  (Unt  triml. — Inattuclion  In  e\m^  loom  ia  glvmi  oD  tba  falltf*la| 
;  aardea.  orahui'd,  and  iiiirKrjt  tctmaiojt ;  Tarieiica  Kda[ib-d  tu  dlffaratit  aolla 
itltndaa;  improvi-nieiit  of  planta;  pntniog  luid  Itsinlns of  traoa  aitd  vtaaa;  tka 
ivtboal  of  lianmtiiiK,  parking,  and  >blp|ilD|  frulta  aud  vcKatalilM;  wban  »mi 
'  t<>  (blp;  pTaaervullon  of  khiiU;  iiiaiia|[«iuaDt  of  Kn-anhouaaa ;  nan  vf  um» 
.1  icrinindi;  ]tro|>B|[atl»ii  aiid  Bultuif  of  fofatt  tWW. 

Us  at  wiiTk  in  tbn  garden  and  iircliar<l  tl>«  •Indanta  bsoooi*  familiar  wlUt  Ik* 
ti  and  liaMu  of  llie  dllTnmit  |'1asl>  rulllrated,  tbn*  g«IUng  praoUaMl  nd 
blalDfonuatlon  tbat  cod  Id  not  \m  obtaloi^  Id  ftaj  othar  wkjr. 

MOUMY  aM>  flKOLOor.  ^ 

iamarr  rlan  {•Miinil  ivnn).— Anatomy  and  phjalology  »ra  taught  bjr  liiiilwn 
ami  1>)'  (krl«i..ni>.  inountod  and  onBKNintsd;  modala,  naoikina,  an«  lICMiMi 
ngt.  I'liliiri'd  rniiii  nature ;  alroholie  prsparatluna  and  diaaactiona,  ahowlns  tte 
iriitiv-'  •iraniixa  of  the  organa  of  arnae,  dlgaatlon,  cirrnlatiun,  maptrMiiM^ 
Kiiiin.  ■  !•■.,  tlirir  •iliiatmn.  their  appaMimnoe  Id  health  and  diaaaae,  tbair  brta^' 
drn-i>  Btid  ilnir  iilatii-u  ts  byclFna. 

rd  trtni  |i-ian}',  i>irii<'tiini,pby«lolagiral.  daarriptlve,  and  economic,  li  langhl 
>':ill} ,  till-  rlau  making  diaaactiitna  andar  the  microaoope  and  analyaing  IVm 

KOfTrah  jdillU 

...r  .  I.,.,    iiiai  (.  nn    -tioologj  !■  Unght  in  lla  relation*  to  lltb'dogj,  mliMr- 
.  ■■•lla  niiil  lU  o^rii'iiliriril.  an'hitprtar*!,  Mtd  <tU»r  rconiHDia  applkatlotia. 
'lid  Irini      riiii  trnn  in  oiTUpird  by  IsclurBa  nti  breeda,  brenliog,  and  maa«(B- 
i'r>->iin-l  and  •!'  k  aiiiuialii.  witb  eiMnlnationa  of  them  by  the  claaa. 
T'l  triiii     Y-  •niKiiii.'  rtiloniidogy,  last-book  anpplcmentnl  by  Irrlnrea. 
.<r  .  '<■••    titvt  [irni  .  —  r<>  luotogy,  la  ita  tariooa  phaaea  nf  derelopmant  trmm 
1.  ri'l'f  t»  null,  -ii-'  Imiir  Is  given  daily. 

llir-r  >ii<.l..  (  ■Iii.lriiti  lla^f>  the  oae  of  akoli-taDB,  platoa,  llioiiaanda  of  ipael- 
ta-  h  i-  hii;l>  |-o»'  r  r>ini|Minnd  mlmontpra  of  mudpni  riiaalmrtioii.  and  n  r  wl 
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CHKMI8TRY. 
W.  L.  HoTCHnfsoN,  Fruf—mr, 

Instruction  in  this  department  is  giren  by  means  of  lectures,  illustrated  bj  experi- 
ments, recitations  in  text-books,  and  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  coarse 
of  study  embraoeH  general  chemistry,  agricnltnral  chemistry,  and  industrial  chem- 
i»try. 

Sophomore  clast  (entire  session). — This  class  studied  general  chemistry  (five  hours 
I>er  week).  This  study  embraoes  the  principles  of  chemistry',  the  history,  prepara- 
tion, and  properties  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter,  the  manufacture  and  uses  of 
their  nioNt  important  compounds,  and  organic  chemistry.  Qualitative  analysis  is 
studie<i  the  lost  term. 

Junior  c/a«f  (second  term  and  six  weeks  of  third  term). — This  class  studies  agri- 
cultural chemistry  (five  hours  per  week).  This  embraces  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
constitution  of  soils,  the  composition,  growth,  and  the  feeding  of  plants,  and  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  fertilizers  and  manures.  Qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analyses  constitute  the  practical  work  of  this  class. 

Senior  clatt  (entire  session). — This  class  studies  industrial  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry (five  hours  per  week).  Plant  growth,  fertilizers,  stock  feeding,  the  occurrence 
of  ores  and  minerals,  the  extraction  of  metals,  their  properties  and  uses ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  for  food  and  drink,  for  clothing,  for  heating,  adorning,  etc. ;  the 
chemistry  of  combustion  and  of  multiple  effect  evaporation;  the  analyses  of  soils, 
fertilizers,  and  feetling  stuffs  constitute  the  study  and  work  of  this  class. 

A  fee  of  $5  per  year  Ih  charged  each  student  in  the  analytical  laboratory  to  cover 
expenses  of  chemicals,  gas,  etc.,  used  by  students. 

Kach  student  in  the  laboratory  is  furnished  with  a  complete  set  of  apparatus  for 
lierforming  experiments  and  making  analyses.  Any  apparatus  broken  by  student  is 
charged  to  him. 

The  fVeshman  class  is  given  a  three  months'  course  in  physics. 

XNGU8H. 
W.  H.  Maobudbr,  rrnf€9»w. 

The  primary  object  of  this  department  is  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowl- 
ed);e  of  EngliHli,  and  with  it  the  liberal  culture  that  necessarily  follows  a  thorough 
study  of  Inn^uaf^e. 

To  this  end  it  proposes — 

1.  To  f^ivu  (a)  a  critical  knowledge  of  our  vernacular  in  its  grammatical  and  idio- 
matic conHtructions;  to  give  {h)  a  general  knowledge  of  its  etymological  history  and 
the  history  of  its  relation  to  other  languages;  and  to  give  (c)  such  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  its  lit^Tature  as  can  be  acquired  in  the  short  time  allowed  for  its  study. 

2.  To  pre»eiit  an  outline  of  the  history  of  general  literature;  and  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  criticism,  and  their  practical  application. 

3.  To  give  an  accurate  knowledge  of  English  history,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  world. 

To  accumpIiMh  the  purpose  stated  above  the  following  course  of  study  has  been 
a«iopte<l : 

Frtnkman  claaa. — In  the  freshman  year  the  English  sentence  iH  carefully  studied 
for  two  teriim  in  ite  simple,  complex,  and  compound  forms;  in  its  punctuation,  its 
analysis,  its  Mtyle,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  sentences  of  the  paragraph. 

Ihiring  t)ie  third  term  thehistory  of  the  English  people  is  studied  topically.  Hy 
means  of  innpH  and  lectures,  by  discussions  and  debates,  and  by  the  use  of  a  variety 
of  te\t-hook8,  interest  in  this  important  study  is  sought  to  be  awakened  and  main- 
tained. 

During  the  name  term  the  class  pursues  the  study  of  English  etymology  in  con- 
JttAction  with  the  history  of  our  tongue. 


HISTORY   I>F   cnUCATIOS   IN  UISRISSIPPt. 

tomi  on  eloentioi:!  me  k'veu  JuthiK  Iho  tirH  Um-,  luul  lattrr  wrillnit,  ik 
lurtioD  of  Iprtun-,  <  i/itipoaltiuii.  auil  dFclftnuitiati  Uo  PSWuiwa  wlilch  arc 
red  weekly  througl.o'jt  the  entiro  (caaloli. 

irot  biographj  ruii^tiiiiti-n  tlie  c4illnt«rnl  madInK  nf  tliln  «1ms.  ■pw'litl  pi 
IwlnggivDtothai  :.>>:r»phlMorirlenHltriii.-ii  ■nilarii.an  wlmhiivii 

dOBtriM  of  th«  WD!  111. 

irtmor*  (!■(•.— Diiriii;;  tli«  ■onniil  ooll»gi*t«  yvmr  tbo  M)tbfln>»m  niaaa  panoa 
udir  of  rhetiirio  fur  two  lemia  (Ant  and  Mound),  <ll*i:nuiiif[  tbn  iinl|}art  aC  (I 

(a)  QDder  tbe  rarimia  snbilivisiotut  iif  ouiieurd,  rlHaruow,  unity,  narrgy,  aal 
wy  in  tho  ooniitrar-tinii  .>r  tlie  wnli^iire;  and  (b>  tlic  nriijin  and  ittmat  Asana; 
ey  Kviaw  pnnrtiiaii»ii  unUcaptlala;  (3}  tbey  itndjr  tlieiltffprrnt  Lindaof  oo»- 
on ;  and  (I)  Uiey  tniuire  iLe  princj|iW  uf  real,  lusipnl,  vnrluU.  and  a^tluttl* 
iam  In  litfratniw^  ilii>  wb<i|e  Itping  pract it-ally  applii-d  AiiHag  the  third  tnta 
I  preparation  uf  al.ly  ui-a  on  Indnatiial  tapi».  ThoM  ndilrmwa  or*  d»llT»caJ 
)  lb«  faculty  and  IIj'  .orintnf  itadriiU  minprUng  fur  plarno  at  timuiniincwnl. 
Irm  liiograpliy  coii.(iiLii>-a  tlio  rollat*ntl  rt-ndinff  of  thlactua,  nndvr  tb«  naM* 
ttluna  ■■  In  the  fml<jii.>ii  y«ir. 

ior  c(aH.— In  the  11i-t  (•-nn  tbo  juniora  MTiaw  tba  MynMlo^lnal  lilatarjr  of  lbs 
■h  laugnaf^  and  itn  rrlaiionioolhAr  lanifttaK**,  atnilyliisal  the  Hbm  tloistka 
T-of  Ita  lilrnitiiTr,  uii'l  Ibon  laKivontii  Ibaatiidnnt  •ImnltaiiMnalf  a Iwowhd^ 
1  rbanga  tlirouKb  wliivh  our  laniftnctr  baa  paMwl  and  Utn  aailMn  wlM  111— 
Ihci  dilTen-nt  ixTi'-J*. 

he  M-runil  tenn  tbry  atudy  the  lUalOTT  nf  udItmmI  lllnntom.  Um  nb^tat  iMlug 

a  only  a  I.inl^cje  virw  of  thia  vaat  Held. 

he  tliird  l.-rm  uiil^  rr.^il  hlalory  ii  aliullFd  by  thia  daaa,  tfaa  Irat-lwak  Ma* 
•')netit«I  liy  liTtiir-  -.  ihajx,  mid  illiulralioDa  of  rarioua  kinda. 
i  origiiia]  addrMB-u   .1.  induKtital  o(  •riootitir  ■atijtvt  la  diliTBiwI  UilVint  tfcn 
ly  by  rirry  uii'iul-.  r   uf  Ilie  elaaa  each  tenu;  and  cacli  niootll   on*  axt— ilaj 

•iti  an  aaaii-netl  ■iihir-i  !■  r«ad  by  rvery  member  befot*  Iht-  cUh,  ami  la  orttt- 

lalcral  readiDK  i-  •  '>niiiie>l  lo  I'-nitliab  and  American  ulaulra. 

i„T  rlau.-lHitifg  \i..-.r.r,n.l  Irnn  oribo  Toirili  )■  ar  tli' t>i>-itilH<r.  of  thla  >lMa 

critiiiaiu  tiie  liutir"  \teT  week.    Tbo  tnslraotion  ia  ^Ten  by  text-book*,  la» 

«ud  the  readiui;,  in  I'lua,  of  aome  atandard  work. 

Imrtion  in  piititiral  economy  (firat  tera)  and  la  conati  In  Clonal  law  (alx  waafci 
it  !•  rill .  i*  fur  the  pn-wnt  ((iven  to  the  aenior  cl^M  by  the  profaaaor  In  obalg* 
-  iVpartiiK'Ut  of  KiiKli'h. 

nni;  tli<'  M-uiciii  Bi  v<-ii  pitended  p«a;*  on  aaaipieil  aiibjacta  are  n-ad  bjraMck 
RT  l-riiin-  thr  •  law,  aud  tlirar  paaayi  an  rriticiaed  by  the  claaa  and  by  th«  pi^ 
.  Ton  a.l.lr.-<>*>  X  lia.hi  on  Induatrial  or  •clentiOo  aubjorta  are  delivaiMl 
r  ihi'  C-i.  iitii  aiiit  <  i'r|>*  uf  BiudaDta,  and  one  addreaa  (comjtetiufc  foraplaeaat 
irii<'rnii-i>I  1-  .Mii.rM  hi  each  liienilMT  of  tbi-  claaa  before  I  be  faCDltjr, 
tyradualr  ■  U'l       iKiniiK  the  lira!  lortn  of  each  year  the  Btudy  of  loglam  p«j. 

::v  ix  jiiira'Kil,  1) if  Blieruaitu|{  with  the  olhar.     Tbe  reniainlDi:  tanta  ai« 

•  il  i<>  ilie  r-a-iiiit;  "i  Kuicliah  claaaica,  which  ata  raportod  upon  moatU;  hf 


11   If   WAUiaa.  Pr^mt*r. 

.irlnirnt  in  to  fomUb  Ihoronith  and  practical  Inatmctloa  !■ 
<l  n].plird  malhematir*  which  Itcmbracp*. 

!•  rri.>  -Thi*  claaB  etadira  al|[pbra  the  entire  afwiiio,  devot- 
( .ridam-'nial  operation! of  al^bra,  o<|iiBti<>naof  drat  dejcrea^ 
!]'■  !•(  iimultaneuna  e<|uatlonB;  the  aerond  aud  tbiril  lerHa 
rj-li-al  n|iiatloDa.  ratio aod  proportion,  and  iceDcral  tbaoty 
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This  class  has  also  a  ooane  in  bookkeeping  during  the  third  term.  In  this  stndy 
the  students  write  np  as  many  exercises  as  time  will  permit,  thus  making  the  course 
as  practioal  as  possil>Ie. 

Sophomore  data  (three  terms). — ^This  class  studies  plane  and  solid  geometry  during 
the  first  and  second  terms,  with  numerous  exercises  for  original  solution.  The  third 
term  is  dovotod  to  plane,  analytical,  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  applications. 

Junior  clant  (three  term8).~This  class  studies  surveying  during  the  first  term. 
The  UHo  of  tho  field  instruments  for  the  surveyor  and  engineer  is  carefully  explained 
in  the  section  room  and  minutely  illustrated  on  the  field.  The  class  is  then  care- 
fully instnirtf'd  in  the  best  metho<ls  of  land,  oity,  trigonometrical,  topographical, 
and  mining  Burveyiog,  leveling,  railway  curves,  and  underground  traversing. 

The  field  notes,  obtained  fit>m  actual  field  work  by  the  students,  are  used  in 
teaching  how  the  ofBoe  or  indoor  work  is  done. 

Til  A  students  themselves  use  the  instrnmenta,  make  the  measurements,  calculate 
tho  areas,  plot  the  work,  and  construct  the  maps. 

During  the  second  and  third  terms  this  class  studies  analytical  geometry  and 
mechanics.  The  former  is  short  and  given  by  lectures.  Mechanics  is  then  studied 
the  remainder  of  the  aeasion.  The  composition,  resolution,  ond  equilibrium  of 
forces,  rectilinear  and  periodic,  curvilinear  and  rotary  motion,  elementary  machines, 
and  mechanics  of  liquids  and  gases,  with  original  exerciaes,  are  carefully  studied. 

Senior  elate  (two  terms). — This  elasa  has  no  mathematics  the  first  term. 

The  second  term  and  half  the  third  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  civil  engineering. 
The  instruction  is  given  partly  by  lectures  and  partly  by  tho  use  of  a  text-book. 

The  ailjustments  of  mathematical  instrumenta,  strength  of  materials,  roof  and 
bridge  trusses,  railway  curves,  excavations  and  embankments,  suggestions  as  to 
fiehl  work  and  loeation  projects,  and  track  problems  are  carefully  and  minutely 
studied.  The  stndonts  handle  the  instruments  and  make  all  the  measurements  and 
calculations  and  draw  their  own  plans  and  mftps.  The  remainder  of  the  session  is 
devote^l  to  astronomy. 

The  instruction  in  the  department  of  mathematics  is  conveye<l  partly  by  lectures 
and  partly  by  tho  systematic  study  of  approve<l  text-books.  The  progreHs  of  each 
stndent  in  the  dtflTen^ut  classes  is  tested  constantly  by  his  l>eing  called  upon  to  apply 
the  principleM  acquired  to  the  independent  solutions  of  original  problems. 

mUTARY  SCIENCK  AND  TACTIt'S. 
Lic^t.  Joan  V.  White,  Firet  ArtUUry,  U.S,  A^  Pr^ftswor. 

miOBBTICAL  inSTBDCTION. 

Junior  claee  (thinl  term). — Recitations  and  lectures  in  the  drill  regulations  of  the 
IT.  8.  Army,  the  preparation  of  the  usual  reports  and  returns  pertaining  to  a  com- 
pany, the  organization  and  administration  of  the  U.  8.  Army,  and  the  elementary 
principles  governing  in  the  art  of  war. 

PaACnCAL  IMSTBCCTION. 

Sophomore  claee. — 8ervice,  etc.,  of  the  field  piece  (artillery). 

All  rlasnrm.^lntuniry  drills,  including  schools  of  the  soldier,  oompany,  and  battal- 
ion, ceremonies,  target  practice,  guard  duty,  etc. 

ASMS  AJID  AMMUmnQIf. 

Two  3-inch  field  guns. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  8pringfleld  rifles,  oal.  .45,  and  infantry  aecoutrementa. 

Ball  snd  blank  cartridges  for  small  arms  and  blank  cartridges  for  field  pieces. 

BUIU>I2f08  AND  O11OUHD0. 

The  college  buildings  are  sitnated  on  both  sides  of  the  branch  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Kailroa<i,  which  extends  fhim  Artesia  to  Starkville,  1(  miles  from  the  latter 


HI8T0BY  O^*  BCUCATIOX   IX  Ifia&lSSIPFI. 

The  KTODoda  about  the  liulldinifxato  lialiiK  Trudereil  lU  nttix'tlTaaa  puMlU* 
e  lajriog  out  of  drivM  hml  tho  |>l»Qthi|i  at  grnam  »nil  omnuian  ta  I  nuU  aliada 

aeaderoir  boildlog,  127  by  TO  fMt,  l>u  Ihr*'^  xiiirii'a  iin<l  a  liMviiivnt.     TW 

■torjr  conxiaU  of  alx  ntiitii*  iiwd  as  ••laa*  rw-iuR  1>j  tU»  )iM>lMaufH  iif  »|[ticut- 
lod  barticnltmn,  the  loatnictora  in  the  ]>n*|iBrator,v  lUiiurtiuMit,  anal  tba 
ctor  In  ilrawlng.  Thaaamtid  Htorjr  cuiuiatH  olau  of  lii  ruHuia;  aarvingka  rlaaa 
for  tbe  profsaaun  of  £ii);liali  and  luathsmatica,  c(pB|it  one  raanriBt]  for  tb* 
•ping  of  the  iiiatbemstlral  Inrtranwnla.  Tlio  lint  0i>or  (rMitkiua  tbi>  I'lutfwl 
emblj  room,  and  tfae  ottm  uflliBprn'blwit  and  anrrBUrir.     In  tba 

rtlcnltura  departmeot  iMu  lu  nmning  ruom  and  tool  rooma. 

donnltoiy.  3Tj  by  110  facl,  [■  a  tbrvA-ataij  building  capalilanf 

iid«nt*.  Thi>  tint  door  i-imljilna  rba  llUiarT,  aiiiMnm,  lector*  ntntn  of  tW 
aoT  of  biology,  cooiinatidtiiit'ii  ijiiarttr*,  and  writ  In  if  mam.  On  tlm  ««i'i>n<l  Oow 
identa'  rooiiio  and  the  piHnlr"oiii  and  aniior;.  Thotbliil  lluorouoal-U  wbollf 
ma  ocenpleil  by  atadeata. 

cbamical  lalmratory  l>  fc  tiro-titm^  Wick  Iiuibling,  well  TfiiUlal>-d.  aad  naf- 
wltb  coiivrnieot  llitur««,  gaa,  and  vatcr.  TbaiairaratciT]r,  punalslinjurasiaa 
,  la  nawl  fur  practical  mialftiral  work  for  tbe  f^t»t«  and  fur  th»  mparlnMal 
n.     Tbe  •eronil  ilor.v.  cMtalitlne  offlTD  tootna,  !■  nanl  fur  rlnaa  iattractlm. 

meaa  ball,  SO  by  60  feet,  ia  a  onv-atory  tmme  biiilillnii.  rontutamtf  •  1*rc* 
;ball  r<>r3nOitiident»;  ami  to  tbf  rear  of  IbU,  tbo  kiicbcn,  t>nkrry,  and  auw*- 

niwil  by  the  at«war>l  are  miiiatwl. 

boapital  !■<  a  one-at«ry  frutue  bolMliig,  mntalolnif  fioir  Iwga  and  fuiir  aawU 

dta  theoe  Ihrre  an-  realdirure*  for  Uie  praaiileut,  profaaaorn  of  ^rtenllaf*. 
■try,  llDgliab.  math^natlt^^  hurtiruJturv.  preparalory  dvpartmanl;  alan  fur  Ua 
or  iif  ex|irrlineDt  Klatiun,  iu-.Tetary.  Kurseun,  ati'I  alaward. 

valae  of  land,  buitdlng*,  »tid  equipment  la  aboal  f  It)8,8l7. 

TIIK    l.<iRIOri.Tt-KAI.    RSriCRIMKKT   HTATIOft. 

an  uct  of  I'ontn'CKH  a)jprov«d  Uiirvh  2,  18ST,  aii  uinaal  inim  of 
ill)  WHS  doiiiitet)  to  esili  8t»t«  for  the  (wIsbllHhmoiiC  of  uii  A|{rli'U) 

e\[MTim<-nt  Hiatimi  in  fi  tun  (Motion  wUli  «mrh  (v>llt'frt*  or  rollrgra  H 
t  have  iH^iifstiilitiMliMt  inftacli  SUIonnder  tbeiM-tof  Jiily3, 1803. 
;it<-H  liaviii^  twu  au(*I>  collirgvM  the  fnntl  ia  Ui  lip  divitleil,  nnleaa  tkc 
laliirc  tilmll  ilir«4't  thitt  all  of  it  Khali  ){*>  to  <">e.  On  the  3Ist  i>f 
ary,  IvW,  the  IceisluTiire  of  MiaKiuippi  paHecd  an  a<:t  act-vpting 
loiiittioii.ilirpi'lin^  the  wliote  fuuti  In  bo  exjteiKWil  imtler  the  illn^ 
i)f  tliii  iristitiiiioii.  am]  autboriziuif  the  truHl«>eit  to  net  apart  for 
*>•  •>{  -IK  b  Htatiiiii  Ml  iiiurh  of  tbe  land  niid  ntbor  ]iro|)erty  of  tbl 
;>'  ;i.4  i1h->  may.  I'roDi  time  to  timn.de«m  nec«wutry. 
in.i;:li  .  .1.  i-anm-ni  -i  !!:•-  r..|laf»,  ■hi'  work  of  ihn  ■Ulioii  >•  rntlnilr  dlattoM. 
It  Mill  Iki>  111^  Li--  iM']>ar»l»  xarkliiic  farT«<,  ila»«n  lPMn>.  l>iillilli>|pi,  tnnla,  Mr,, 
i'"iiTita  I.I'  ii«  ■  i|.rii'l:tt]rT«  h«lnj(  •■Wl  lo  Ihn  >VTretary  of  tlir  TlvaMUj  at 
iiit;t<>n  rr  filial  ,<|'i<rMVBl.  Tbr  xTk  of  Uif  ilalloD  fumlkh'-a  ronllDiul  «>|«aa 
■  ii>  !'.•  •!  ,<lriii>.  ,it,i|  ill  Ibia  iray  U  an  aili'aola^  1«  Ibr  rxttrgp.  TIm  Ihm 
till' 1.1  :.  r<;-'  !•:[,  !.•  iii-iKnl  by  Ih«(t4tliiti  work,  aa  it  la  lliu*  TrliflTod  t  IW 
,.iTi..riiii  i.f .  \]-ritin--.i  muk  urblrh  ••a  frfrawrlT  reqitiml.  and  whirb  lnv«l««4 
•  ifo'l  <""  ■■'  •  '••■■  »iid  iiianey,  wblta  tlip  ttatioa  ftnda  lu  «o>k  fwrlkwA  |i 
•>>>•),>   i1.  I.N'sti-. 11  at  Ih- »!)•(«.  J 
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The  act  etttablishing  the  station  reqniies  (seotioii  4)  the  publication  of  an  annual 
report  and  bulletins  as  often  as  once  each  quarter.  Up  to  this  time  the  station  has 
publiHheil  oue  annual  report  and  ten  bulletins,  which  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
fanncrH  in  thiH  State  who  apply  for  them,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  for  fhrther 
details  of  the  station  work.    These  publieations  haye  been  as  follows: 


IHXe. 


].  Mar.  21. 1888  . 
'J.  Mav  'JU.  1888  . 

3.  June  20.  1888. 

4.  Nov.  7.  1888  .., 

5.  May  20.  18«l  . 

6.  .1un<«  25,1889 

7.  June  20.1889 

8.  Aug.  30. 1888. 

9.  Aug.  W.  1889 
10.  Oct.  10. 1889.. 

Feb.  1.1889... 


Sul^iert. 


Organlsatioii. 

Ootton  worm. 

AnalytM  of  oommeroial  fertilixeni. 

Maria  of  Miaalaaippi. 

Fertiliaen. 

Charbona. 

Hay  preaaea. 

Stock  fMding. 

DiaeAaM  of  abeep  and  calTt*ii.    Bitterwetnl . 

DiaborDing. 

Firat  annual  report. 


FARMERS'   INSTITUTES  AND  OUTSIDE  WORK. 

The  board  of  trustees  have  for  several  years  set  aside  $600  and  directed  the  faculty 
to  bold  "farmers'  institutes''  with  the  farmers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  to  otherwise  assist  the  farming  interest  of  the  State.  There  has  been  great 
demand  for  this  kind  of  work — more  than  the  faculty  could  do  or  than  the  money 
net  a8id««  for  this  purpose  would  warrant.  At  these  gatherings  of  the  farmers  the 
faculty  or  individual  members  discussed  such  topics  as  the  farmers  themselves 
S4»lectcd  and  thought  would  most  benefit  their  respective  localities.  These  meetings 
have  been  jiroductive  of  good  in  inculcating  a  more  careful  system  of  farming.  The 
oorrcspondence  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  ou  agricultural  topics  and  iu  supply- 
ing desireil  information  in  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  duties  to  be  ]>»rformed  by 
the  college.  The  inRtitution  is  really  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  an  official 
bureau  of  information  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  State. 

DISOIPI^INE. 

A  military  organization  and  drill  is  one  of  the  featores  of  the  institn- 
tion.  The  discipline  is  directly  administered  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  detailed  for  that  service. 

MFLITABY   BgUIPBiENT. 

The  college  received  ftt>m  the  United  States  150  stand  of  cadet  riHes 
and  accoutermonts  and  2  rilled  cannon;  from  the  Stat«,  100  st^ind  of 
cadet  rifles  and  a<*couterment8 — total,  250  stand. 

LIBBABY   AND  BEADING  BOOM. 

The  library  is  totally  iiia4le4inate  to  the  wants  of  the  college  at  its 
present  sta^*^  of  pn>;^res8.  It  includes  3,009  volumes,  of  which  about 
one-half  arc  Tni ted  States  department  reports.  The  reading  room  is 
sapp]ie<l  with  many  of  the  paiiers  published  in  the  State,  and  about 
$130  is  8i>ent  annually  for  magazines  and  periodicals,  including  agri- 
cultural and  scientitic  journals  suited  to  the  technical  character  of  the 
institution. 
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B                                                                ATTENDANCE   OP    aTUDKNTS.                                                    ■ 

V             The  inatitation  was  opened  to  etndents  October  C,  1880.    The  foIlow-« 
B-          ing  is  a  Bchedole  of  attendance:                                                                    ■ 
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Only  stndents  from  Misaissippi  are  received.     The  inatitation  hat 
not  been  able  t«  accommodate  all  the  students  from  Mississippi  who 
desired  to  attend,  and  many  have  been,  consequently,  tnmed  away. 
Under  the  law,  300  students  are  entitled  to  free  tuition;   and  tbia 
accommodation  of  the  college  ia  ettually  distributed  among  the  coantieB 
of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  edurable  white  boys  in  the  reapectira 
counties.    This  rule  is  observed,  with  the  modification  that  it  does  not 
exclude  from  attendance  such  other  students  as  shall  pay  tuition  feea. 
The  reception  of  pay  scholars  ia  not  allowed  to  exclude  the  free  scholars, 

PACULTY. 

■  Gen.  Stephen  D,  Lee,  pi-esident;  J.  n.  Oonnell,  B.  Sc,  professor  ol 

■  agriculture;   B.  W.  Saffold,  B.  Sc,  acting  professor  of  horticuiturej 
H            G.  C.  Oreelman,  B.  S.  A.,  acting  professor  of  biology;  W.  L.  Hutchin. 
m           son,  B.  Sc,  professor,  and  -T.  S.  Meng,  assistant,  of  chemistry;   W.  H. 

■  Magruder,  A.  M.,  professor,  and  J.  M.  White,  M.  Sc,  assistant,  English^ 

■  B.  M.  Walker,  M.  Sc.,  professor,  and  Lieut.  John  V.  White,  U.  8.  A., 

■  asaistftnt,  and  J,  C.  Herbert,  B.  Sc,  instructor,  of  mathematics;  Liect 
John  V.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  commandant  and  professor  of  military  scienct 
and  tactics;  S.  M.Tracy,  M.  S.,  director  of  experiment  station;  Babnej 
Lipscomb,  A.  M.,  professor,  J.  C.  Herbert,  B.  Sc.  assistant,  and  J.  T, 
Manier,  B.  Sc,  and  W.  A.  Fort,  B.  Sc,  itistmctors  of  preparat*)ry 
department;    E.  L.  Dimitry,  instructor  in  drawing;    A.  M,  Maxwell, 
instructor  in  writing. 

From  its  establishment  until  now  this  institute  has  been  under  thft 
very  able'aiid  energetic  administration  of  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  late  oi 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  and  of  the  United  States  Anny  befof 
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the  civil  war,  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.' 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Stephen  Dill  Lee  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  September  22,  18^. 
His  great- grand  father  was  one  of  forty  distinguished  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton confined  on  a  prison  ship  at  St.  Aagnstine,  Fla.,  by  the  British 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  grandfather  was  United  States 
judge  for  South  Carolina  under  President  Monroe.  He  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1854; 
served  in  United  States  Army  till  1861,  in  the  Fourth  Artillery;  was 
first  lieutenant  and  regimental  quartermaster  when  he  resigned  to 
enter  the  Confederate  Army. 

Ill  1861,  he  waa  appointed  captain  in  the  Confederate  Stateis  Army. 
When  Fort  Sumter  ftdl  he  was  at  Charleston,  on  the  staff  of  General 
Beauregard.  He  went  to  Virginia  in  command  of  a  light  battery  in 
Hampton's  Legion  from  South  Carolina;  was  rapidly  promoted  to  colo- 
nel of  artillery,  serving  in  battles  of  Seven  Pines,  Savage  Station,  Mal- 
vern Hill,  Second  Manassas,  Sbarpsburg,  and  numerous  minor  engage- 
ments. He  came  into  prominent  notice  at  Manassas  and  Sbar^isburg 
when  lie,  among  the  first,  used  artillery  massed  instead  of  by  single 
batteries.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  in  November,  1862,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Maryland  campaign,  and  was  ordered  to  the  western 
army  and  stationed  at  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  Biver.  Here  he 
commanded  the  heavy  artillery  batteries  and  the  sup|)ortiug  brigade  of 
infantry  in  the  city.  In  December,  1862,  Sherman  attempted  to  capture 
the  city  by  a  rapid  movement  down  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis.  He, 
almost  without  a  day's  warning,  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
River  and  succeeded  in  landing  an  army  of  30,000  troops  within  7  miles 
of  the  city.  At  the  time  there  were  not  exceeding  5,000  troops,  includ- 
ing heavy  artillery,  in  the  city.  General  Lee  was  at  once  detarhed,  with 
all  the  available  infantry  (about  3,000)  and  two  light  batteries,  to  hold 
him  in  check  until  reenforcements  could  arrive.  He  fought  Sherman  at 
the  junction  of  Chickasaw  and  Willow  bayous,  5  miles  from  the  city,  and 
signally  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, the  Confederate  force  sustaining  a  loss  of  about  100.  This  defeat 
and  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  compelled  Sherman  to  reembark  his 
army  on  his  trans|>orts  and  abandon  the  expedition.  (leneral  Lee  par- 
ticipated in  the  defense  of  Vicksburg,  being  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Champion  Hills  and  during  the  siege  of  the  city.  He  surrendered  with 
the  garrison  to  General  Grant,  July  4,  1863.  He  was  immediately  ex- 
cbange<l,  and  was  promote<l  U)  be  major-general  August,  186^(,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  East 

^Agriniltiiral  nnd  McM*hniiica]  rollege  C»UiIogu(»M  for  18H1>1K90;  biennial  reports 
f«»r  IHK^,  1HH5,  1887,  nnd  1SS9.  Thia  chapter  is  mainly  a  couipilatiun  from  those 
pnhlications. 
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iiaaa,  aud  Wei^t  Tennesaee.  He  was  made  lieotenant-general  in 
i8t,  18G4.  Ili8  service  was  mainly  in  Mississippi,  organizing  cayalry 
lands  and  repelling  raids.  He  relieyed  Lieutenant-Cieneral  Polk 
uiuand  of  tbe  I)e[>artment  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  East  Loalslaii% 
VN^est  Tennessee,  when  that  officer  joined  Oen.  J.  E.  Johnston  in 
pring  of  1804  at  Dalton,  carrying  with  him  all  the  infantry  in  his 
epartment.  In  July,  1864,  he  commanded  the  Oonfederates  In  the 
n  battle  at  Harrisborg,  near  Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  with  cavalry  he 
\.  J.  Smith  with  superior  forces,  consisting  of  his  veteran  infiuitry 
I  aud  a  briga<le  of  cavalry.  He  also  confronted  Sherman  in  his 
litioii  from  A'icksburg  to  Meridian.  In  July,  1864,  he  left  the 
Issippi  Department  and  was  assigned  to  the  conunand  of  Hood'to 
I  at  Atlanta,  when  that  officer  relieved  General  Johnston  in  ooni* 
I  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  He  was  in  the  battle  on  the  lefk 
tlanta,  I'Hth  of  July,  and  also  at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro  with  hie 
(.  He  siccompanieil  Hood  in  his  Tennessee  campaign.  A  part  of 
orpH  (John8t4)n'H  division),  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Franklin. 
i>mmundr4l  the  right  of  the  army  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and 
IhimI  the  Fe^lrrals  in  their  attack  on  Overton  Hill.  When  the  army 
routed  hiH  corps  covered  the  retreat  the  afternoon  of  the  rout,  and 
[iriiig  the  HuccetMling  day  and  until  a  rear  guard  was  organized 
the  other  corpH  and  Forrest's  cavalry.  The  Federaln  made  most 
Htent  effort  to  rout  his  corps,  but  failed.  General  Lee  was  wounded 
le  day  after  the  route  while  with  the  rear  guard.  He  surrendered 
Joe  J(»hiiston\s  army  in  North  Carolina  at  High  Point.  General 
'eturni'il  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  where  he  bad 
ieil  MiKs  Kr^iiia  Harrison  a  few  monthn  before  the  collapse  of  the 
i*4l(ni( y.  He  has  l>een  engaged  in  farming  since  the  war  and  has 
ideiititieil  with  tlie  agricultural  interests  of  the  South.  He  repre> 
h1  tlie  rouiitits  of  I»wndes,  Oktibbeha,  and  ( -lay  in  the  State 
iv  of  Mis>isMippi  tor  two  years.  In  1880  he  was  phiced  at  the  head 
e  A;:ririiltural  and  M(H*hanical  College  of  Mississippi  when  it  was 
tii/ed.  and  has  Inch  its  pre>iident  ever  since.  The  college  is  a  sno- 
and  tliat  sin'4-c>>  is  largely  due  t4>  his  faithful  and  wise  ad  minis- 

(Ml. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   INSTITUTE  AND   COLLEGE. 
A  STATE  OOLLBGE  FOB  GIRLS — THE  STRUGGLE. 

The  question  of  State  aid  for  the  establishment  of  a  large  and 
powerful  college  for  females  was  first  propounded  and  extensively  agi- 
tated in  this  State,  it  is  believed,  by  Miss  Sallie  Eola  Reneaa.  This 
young  lady  lived  in  Grenada. 

Governor  McBae,  in  his  message  in  1856,  says: 

The  propoaition  for  the  establishment  by  the  State  of  a  female  college,  for  the 
thorough  and  accomplished  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  State,  has  been 
brought  prominently  and  interestingly  before  the  public,  and  to  the  notice  of  the 
executive,  by  Miss  Reneau,  a  young  lady  of  accomplishment,  intelligence,  and  talent, 
educated  in  this  State,  a  resident  of  Grenada,  engage<l  in  the  business  of  female 
instruction,  and  devoted  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of  her  sex.  I  commend 
the  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  legislature.' 

On  the  26th  of  January  Mr.  Drane,  the  member  from  Choctaw,  intro- 
duced in  the  senate  an  able  and  elaborate  memorial  from  Miss  Beneau, 
praying  for  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  a  State  college  for 
girls. 

This  memorial  and  the  governor's  indorsement  procured  the  passage 
of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  female  college.  This  act, 
approved  February  20, 1856,  provided  that  the  college  should  be  estab- 
lished under  that  name,  and  that  it  should  be  located  in  Yalobusha 
County.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  achievement  of  this  charter  was 
a  barren  victory.  There  was  no  endowment.  The  college  was  never 
enabled  to  assume  any  effective  form. 

Miss  Reneau,  in  order  to  overcome  that  obstacle,  caused  to  be  framed 
and  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  December,  1800, 
a  bill  for  the  i)uri)ose  of  endowing  the  college  with  500,000  acres  of  the 
unsold  public  lands  in  the  State.  The  bill  was  not  acted  on,  but 
remained  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  so  late  as  the  year  1872.' 

In  the  year  1872  Miss  Reneau  was  a^ain  at  work.  She  obtained  the 
passage  by  the  legislature  of  that  year  of  ^^An  act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  and  for  other  purposes.'' 
Its  principal  feature  was  that  the  State  Female  College  of  Mississippi 
(the  cori)oration  of  1856)  should  be  received  as  a  female  department  of 
the  university,  under  the  name  of  ^'  Reneau  Female  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi at  Oxford.*"    The  governor  was  directed  by  the  act  to  transmit 


I  Senate  Joiirual.  1856,  p.  22.        '  Laws  of  Miaeiselppi,  1872,  memorUl,  p.  127. 
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jDgreas  a  Dietiioiial,  nbioli  toh  incorpornted  in  the  biU,  desii^twd 
vive  the  okl  ag>|>Iii-atitm  of  186U  in  refrrence  to  the  gnuit  of  lands.* 

the  UonsA.  on  iiA  ilnAl  iMSMige,  a  proviso  wm  Inserted  which  for- 
I  any  exiiemlitiirfi  at  the  no«t  of  the  8lAt«  uutll  OoiigroM  iiboald 
iiTonbly;*  miiiI  *\ui-^  t\w.  inmtet*  ot  the  nriivorsity  hud  nu  fanda 
eir  own  avuilubli-  for  stich  a  purpoee,  tb*-  nhulv  srliuine  now  rested 
I  the  coars*-  nf  <.'uiii;re«»  oD  the  memorial.  Nothiug  wu  done,  aud 
tflairffllstjlllmm. 

88  Keneaa,  liowwtT.did  not  >et  d(»{>sir.  In  1873  then*  va»  paaaad 
her  bill;  tfab  tiiii(>  to  tiicorporute  th«"lteneaii  Feuiiile  ITniTersltf 
juissippl  lit  SardiH."  Tbiit  ;ict  waa  of  tlie  uHual  type  of  oollrge 
ten.  There  witm  nolIiiuK  H[»ecial  in  It,  which,  indeed,  wm  ita 
lile.  A^iii  thfn>  wiui  no  uppropriutiou,  and  the  school  remained 
ig  the  nebhia-. 

ire  Misa  Henean  Hi«tnN  to  have  jriven  it  up  fi>r  a  hopeless  ODder^ 
ig.  Shortly  i>n(T«'»rd«  she  removed  to  Teuuetuwc  »nd  there  proae- 
I  Iter  vot'atixii  us  tcuw-ticr.  It  wna  a  pity  that  xlie  did  not  reap  the 
rd  of  such  fiiithriil  and  Uuig-anHtaiued  t^ffurt  in  a  cause  an  noble. 
chier  obstsrlt-  vurt  tliat  she  waa  ahc-Ail  or  the  tiniet),  and  yvt,  na  it 
«l  out,  HO  Wry  tiitle  ahead.  At  thf  least,  the  iieopleof  the  State 
Id  remeuilx.-r  Ikt  thr  her  irr#at  good  will. 

though  MisH  lu-iifan  waa  thus  ba(H«rtl  and  finally  loft  the  State, 
be  cause  wim  not  loot.  One  fully  worthy  to  bo  htT  ancoesoor  took 
le  straggle  and  pruvttl  mora  rortnnal«  in  the  issue.  Bnry  Mis- 
jiian  wilt  h:iM-  ant  lei )« ted   the  BpifcaranL-e  hire  of  the  nsuM  af 

Annie  C.  I'fU'in.  uf  t'opiah  C-ounly. 

lis  eu'elleiit  !;*()>  wa»  horn  in  Madison  County  on  the  13th  of 
ember.  1H5L',  the  ilangbtcr  or  a  Mr.  <'o)eniau.  Hbe  grsdnatad  at 
tworth  Colli'ic'-  ill  -lune,  1H71,  out!  on  the  Tth  of  August,  1879^ 
icd  the  llun.  K.  li.  I'eytou,  jr.,  md  of  Hod.  R.  O.  I'eytou,  sr^  who 
Ibfn  <-hicf  jiiMtio-  'if  the  sapreue  ooort,  and  had  hern  a  oitieen  of 
Stiitf  siiiw  111.-  y.-ar  1820. 

-H.  I'oylon'x  tir>'t  pfl'ort  was  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  Wbll- 
li  r..ll<>i;i'  ai  ili<-  .stutv  l-Vnale  College.  Section  I>,  Article  VI|], 
II-  .S(iit>>  ■-•in-iitiiiion.  provided  that  "No  religious  sect  or  noet* 

i-viT  roiitrol  liny  part  of  the  sebool  or  university  (liudsof  thla 
'."  It  w.it  iliiTefore  nectwiary  to  sever  tb«  mnnmrtion  iM-Iween 
i>]|i-i;«'  iitxl  il>i-  .Mi'lhodint  (jhurvli.  South,  and  to  tmnsfi-r  lbs  prop- 
in  itit'<  >illt'i;i-  III  till-  .Stall'.  Sbf  pivsrntrd  lo  Ibvconferem-cwbieb 
It  MriiilLin  in  I iii-rmlM-r,  1ST9,  a  meniorial  tu  that  end,  which  vaa 
ii-i'i'iMil.  Knt  It  itasdeli*miined  to  Im*  inipractiralilL%  aside  froB 
U!>ti  ••{  till'  i^mfcreiiri!.  I>«cbiim9  of  Ihp  frtirt  that  iht-  li-nns  of  the 
i-»l  nniliT  villi  li  the  priipifrtr  was  held  impoAHl  ah  a  txindltiou  of 
I'ljiiii-  ilijT  i:   -tiiiulil  leouiin  andrr  the  conlnil  i>f  tht-  ronfereiMa> 

Laxioi  i-:.',|.  i^.  •ll«DM<  JiMiraaJ.  isrj.pp.aoi.aiu.iui. 
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Notwithstauding  the  discouragement  of  thin  failure,  Mrs.  Peyton 
C4>ntinued  her  labors.  She  obtained  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  State 
Female  College  through  the  senate  in  the  legislature  of  1880,  but  the 
l)aper8  were  then  lost  and  it  failed  to  pass  the  house.  But  the  agita- 
tion was  continued.  Over  the  pseudonym  of  '^A  Mississippi  Woman'^ 
she  published  numerous  articles  in  the  Clarion,  all  urging  the  one  -poiuU 
She  procured  the  publication,  in  pamphlet  form,  in  August,  1881,  of 
an  elaborate  and  strong  address  by  Dr.  0. 8.  Boudebnsh,  then  professor 
of  English  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  favoring  the 
highest  education  of  women,  and  in  separate  schools.    / 

The  papers  of  the  State  joined  in  the  movement,  and  the  Democratic 
State  convention  which  met  in  Jackson,  August,  1881,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

R€$olved,  That  a*  Miisiamppi  ha«  made  liberal  prorition  for  the  ednoation  of  all 
of  her  tona,  this  convention  declares  it  to  be  the  highest  doty  of  the  legislature  to 
establish,  with  an  ample  endowment,  a  State  institution  for  the  education  of  our 
daoghters. 

Another  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  the  legislature  of  1882. 
When  the  legislature  of  1884  met,  Hon.  J.  K.  McNeely,  of  Hinds 
County,  introdaced  a  bill,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Peyton,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  ^<a  State  normal  and  industrial  school  for  the  white 
girls  of  Mississippi."  Shortly  afterwards  Hon.  J.  McC.  Martin,  of 
Claiborne  County,  introduced  in  the  senate  a  bill  for  the  ^'Industrial 
Institute  and  College."  This  bill  made  more  liberal  provision  than  the 
one  drafted  by  Mrs.  Peyton,  and  she  and  her  coworkers  immediately 
abandoned  their  own  and  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Martin  bill. 
Thus,  by  a  pull  all  together,  its  passage  was  secured  by  a  majority  of 
only  1  in  the  senate,  the  act  of  incorporation  being  approved  March 
12,  1884. 

THE   CHABTKB. 

The  principal  i>rovisions  of  the  charter  are  these: 

1.  An  indnstrial  institute  and  college  is  established  for  the  edaoation  of  white 
girls  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  be  known  as  the  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  for  the  Kducation  of  White  Girls  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

2.  The  governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  tlie  nenate, 
one  from  each  CongretMional  district  and  two  from  the  State  at  large. 

8.  The  tru8te(*s  were  vested  with  the  usual  powers  of  corporations,  including  the 
power  to  own,  purcliase,  and  hcII  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed. 

4.  That  the  governor  and  State  treasurer  should  l>e,  respectively,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  hoard. 

5.  That  th(*  object  of  the  school  should  be  the  giving  of  education  in  the  arts  and 
•ciences,  in  normal  school  systems,  in  kinilergarten  instruction,  in  telegraphy,  ste- 
DOgraphy,  and  photography ;  alHoin  drawing,  painting,  designing,  and  engraving  in 
their  i ml MHt rial  applications;  alto  in  fancy,  practical,  and  general  needlework ;  also  in 
bookkeeping,  and  Hiich  other  practical  industries  as  mfty,  f^om  time  to  time,  be  sug- 
gested to  tho  truHtees  by  experience  or  tend  to  promote  the  general  object  of  the 
iaatitution,  to  wit,  fitting  girls  for  the  practical  industries  of  the  age. 


HISTORY   OP   EDDCATION   IN   UfftfllSSIPn. 

Imi  Ibe  traitoea  sboalil  uppoini  ■  pnalilcnt,  jirofmaon,  unl  Mwh  oi 
J  d«m  prap«r ;  flx  Mlarlm,  mak*  lijr-Uwa,  T*itn1""  i^atM  nt  tnlUon  ■ 
Mid  dlTldfl  the  oaarM  atlimtrvcUoa  Inin  il*pajtin«it U>,m>  «■  tnm 
•1e  itutmeUoD  Id  all  of  ukid  ftndUa. 

Iial  tbe  tnuleaa  xhoalil  arsMilr*  •«  MiOB  u  pnwlhli-  after  •ppoliilawal.  Mrf 
lUtaly  tbereaftcT  procr»I  t<>  pn>cur«  hy  poroltM*  f>r  d<iiiitUt>n  *  aiU  far  Ih* 
iti»n. 

tiat  Ht  HMD  M  the  tniiiintiiiD  ibuuld  be  prvpaml  tv  rvoFlra  itndaitU  in  lima 
rv  departiDMiU  the  )ruKti^«s  iliunld  appuTtiun  U>  each  funnljt  Ita  quota  af 
in  on  tha  bails  at  the  TiirmlfFT  of  ednoaMe  wliilo  (jlila  In  lbs  eouutiaL  The 
If*  to  ba  eommlailoned  by  the  rarioun  voonty  •nperiutendpuU  wf  pnhlin  odnak- 
irlth  thn  apptnvil  of  ttiu  boards  of  •ti|WTrUar«.  Tb«  prMentatlun  nf  aarh  vat^ 
aa  to  entitla  the  b'iMvr>  t'>  Bilmiixiaii  into  ttip  lustitiiU.  witli  all  Ita  jirtiillnM. 
be  ihb  of  *3q,0n0  per  uuuaa,  -acU  j-eni  for  tlir  ;ean<  1884  and  1»«  Waa  app»M- 

d  for  tba  pnrpoaca  of  tLe  ut. 

tering  pratnptly  oo  the  iliarlmrgtr  uf  their dutiM^tho  iMmnl  \i«itcd 
^  number  of  plact-M  tbut  tiiul  bid  for  tliu  iutttituto.  Th<>}-  fltiallj' 
itoil  the  offer  of  tti«  city  of  Culambas,  vliicli  wan  to  donate*  to  tbft 
;«  the  property  of  tli<.>  Cohimbus  Fcuale  Inntitnte  lod  city  bondt 
le  amount  of  K>0,4nio.  ninuiiif;  from  one  to  six  years,  witboal 
eat. 

the  Ist  of  ( K-tolw,  1884,  Prof.  Itiohard  W, .tniie«,  then  [»ud  niorm 
profeiMor  of  cbemistry  Ju  the  tJnlverAlty  of  MtssluUppl,  wai 
ed  prenideiit.  On  tt;e  19th  of  Febraiiry,  188.%  ProffMor  JoDM 
vd  on  tbe  dutieH  of  that  office  with  a  view  to  orKKiilzation,  Isyiag 
he  pbuiH  of  tbe  iiiHtiiulion,  ntating  and  runiiatntiiif(  iU  piirpcMM 
riu>l>e,  all  of  which  the  tni.<t«4>)t  bud  vomniit1e<l  to  him,  utibjnct  to 
a|>provBl.  Presidi'rit  Jontvt  murVM)  a«  a  nii-iiib*?r  of  the  baildJag 
littee.  the  two  other"  bring  Jumva  T.  Ilarriaon,  f<i«i„  and  ]>r.  <l.  J. 

IllOll. 

fitOPKHTV. 

.1.  Tliv  i.tiKtiial  put  L.r  |{r»iiiid  donalcd  Uj  lb*  Hty  of  ('oluiiiliiia,  ftlMll^ 
iDgtoii  ■irvat  'III  ilie  Buath  flld«  for  I.OBO  foal  and  BxtaDdlau  hark  l,CHDikB(. 
(■riiiiiifulty  afajul'il  and  aaibnelnc aboal  90  aoraa,  II  affords  aoipla  (hrilitiM 

mil  \  Idi  l>>.'-  irri  -.iuju*  OB  llw  Motth  oMe  nf  WaahhiKbHi  iiim>«  aad  Unm» 
>  fa-  u,e  tli<-  hr*i  1"!    anrotsd  W  Iha  ptwldvBl*  rvd.laan.     On  tiH<>e  Into  at* 

.I'-rniitiiri  ■•  ■  nma-ii*  l>n<k  aimrlalv,  Ihna  ilnrlaa  aad  a  aaaaard  hifh,  tW 
.'II I .  iTi'l  iniiiiiiii:  li.i-  k  17i>  U-rl.  li  hmt  ■  tariprand  well-KiTaiigvd.  wall  U|fala4 
■  tii.li'-.l   .l.iiiiii;  tmiii),  rapai  kku  kitrbra  for  prrg'^rinK  ''■*  n>««it,  amatlw 

i>  r.'       >ir  ..  I  :"ii  111  .  oikari,  waahlD(  inoni,  tiNMn  fnT  Miap  laakinx.  twUmMMHi 

^  T.->,      I' 111  r.-.iii    u  i>l>r-i  li^la.  7t>«^]  l.nill  and  trntilatnl  1 'tf  itiBp 

ii.t  4  ;'^i!"i.   '•^tli  I   i|.jiUf  for  abnat   WO  l-nafiWra.      Tba  brdrwnBia   ant  iKallj 

'  ■'  t>~l  n  I'l.  ::.!•  I'liiMiux  by  a  f«*0ad  p— e^a  in  tbn  Daw  •  bapri 
.  I.  W.i-r  .•..[:■•  I.i^b.  Hi-ll  and  ama|)r  b^ilL  Tbla  baa  a  larcs 
jiri  •[.kill  •  .-:!.' •  .  -  .  r.  lari '•  aClrv.  «4cbl  rarllaliBn  tiiaai>,  •'baulral  ■ 
.<.>>ii.  t^<--    .:  .1  'i.TJ.--    nmaaa,  all  atraacad  witb  full  raoid  ta 
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These  two  bnildings  hmre  all  the  modem  convenienoea ;  they  are  warmed  through- 
out  by  steam.  The  dormitory  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  for  use  in  the 
kitchen,  dining  room,  and  bathrooms;  both  bnildings  are  supplied  with  water  by 
mains  and  pipes  trom  the  city  waterworlts.  The  dormitory  is  lighted  with  city 
f(U8.  The  chupel  is  lighted  by  electricity.  An  easy  running  and  safe  elevator  has 
\yee>u  introduced  into  the  dormitory. 

A  frame  building  was  upon  the  groands  when  the  property  was 
donated  to  the  State.  It  has  been  moved  back  150  feet  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  brick  chapel,  been  remodeled  and  improved,  and  has  twenty- 
five  rooms.  It  is  devoted  to  mnsic,  to  painting,  and  indastrial  arts. 
Steam  has  been  introduced  into  it  also. 

The  college  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  October  22,1885. 
The  greatest  practical  difficulty  was  found  to  be  the  desire  and  expec- 
tation of  many  students  and  their  parents  to  acquire  industrial  train- 
ing and  skill  without  the  needful  general  academic  instruction,  but  the 
faculty  succeeded  in  correlating  the  industries  to  the  academic  work  so 
as  to  bring  about  practical  adjustments  and  excellent  results.  The 
requirements  in  accurate  scholarship  for  passing  from  one  class  to 
another  were  made  very  explicit,  positive,  and  high. 

The  following  extracts  fh)m  the  report  of  President  Jones,  made  to 
the  board  of  trustees  in  December,  1887,  will  explain  the  principle  of 
the  institute's  organization : 

COLLEOIATK   RDCCATION,  NORMAL  TRAINING,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRXPARATION. 

To  develop  largely  and  according  to  the  demands  of  thoronghnees  any  one  of  these 
departments  Ih  a  great  work,  bnt  to  •acoessfnlly  carry  forward  all  three  of  them  side 
by  aide  eo  as  not  to  have  conflict,  so  that  neither  one  would  encroach  upon  the  other, 
and  so  that  a  student  might  derive  benefit  from  more  than  one  at  a  time,  is  a  task 
that  has  l>een  essayed  by  no  other  institution.  The  measure  of  Huccess  which  has 
attended  onr  eHbrts  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  result  has  been  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifying.  Onr  patrons  have  almost  nnanimonsly  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
pleas^  with  onr  methods,  our  efforts  to  secure  scholarly  accuracy  and  industrial 
skill,  whilst  our  pnpils  that  have  gone  ont  from  the  normal  department  have  given 
evidence  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  they  have  received  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

We  may  safely  claim,  fur  it  is  accorded  to  us  by  the  highest  educational  authori- 
ties, that  the  plan  of  the  c«>llege  reHts  upon  a  rational,  philosophical  basis.  It 
recognizes  first  uf  all,  and  in  all  departments  of  life*s  activity,  the  value  of  general 
intelligence,  the  value  of  mental  dincipline,  the  value  of  trained  power  of  thought, 
the  value  of  tlie  acquired  power  of  steady  application,  the  value  of  professional 
skill,  the  value  of  special  industrial  dexterity. 

The  collej^e  is  designtMl  to  fit  woman  for  particular  spheres  and  lines  of  work,  to 
open  up  to  her  new  avenues  to  employment  and  to  wider  and  more  varied  modes  of 
naefulnesM.  Whilst  we  emphoMize  the  value  uf  the  industrial  art«,  we  at  the  same 
time  teach  that  to  be  successful  in  its  aim  the  hand  that  is  skilled  in  art  or  industry 
must  be  directeil  by  intelligence.  To  confer  upon  our  girls  simply  manual  skill 
without  mental  training,  is  to  confer  upon  them  the  poor  boon  ofplacing  them  among 
ignorant  workers  and  in  competition  for  employment  at  poor  remuneration.  The 
Ignorant  worker  ih  always  at  a  diaadvantage  in  the  stmggle  for  sacceis  and  respect- 
ful recognition. 

Whilst,  tberefore,  we  urge  upon  onr  pnpils  to  aeqnlre  the  highest  order  of  art 
skill  and  indiiMtrial  proficiency,  we  keep  before  them  the  fact  that  they  must  deal 
with  society,  they  must  meet  the  competitioiis  of  bnsinesa,  the  exactions  of  trade^ 
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I  a«iW  tn  (Ufiii(>  vork  uid  aiibuier  It*  rain*  tbo;'  laimt  put  tnlrillg— 0>  lata 
:  U  oar  finutmi  effort  ta  linpror*  ilin  4nUillo<'l  \-y  tb*  bMl  BMlliod*  whkk 
opby  will  niiuirUmra  •oggaat,  iraalforU  ilio  tinwilMI  tmA  bIgliMteiillnr*,  •a4 1* 
-rnanil  Impro**' avcry  «liM«otorl«tl«  ■•rrvtinvil  womMihaHHl. 
•tMid»rd»f*cholwahip  tnllM«ul1««tati>Miil  oumulcoutiipalAblBli.  ThotoMfV 
itil  accurmrf  Biv  ii>«l«lail  apun  ui>l  pupUn  itr*  q»I  |ia*ii«il  intir  bigliar  cl*a« 
Ibaf  Lava  niuuml  llio  nuUJcict*  at  tb*  Uiwrt.  A  Ikrgf  iiiinil>«rDf  oaratiMlaati 
I  MMlun  wbu  b»il  out  kdraiMBil  bwyooil  tlii^  tint  evlicgv  rlas*  •aiir*«ilMl  in  tht 
nMBlnallonsur  texben  and  obtaitiFil  Urvt-Krade  cvrtiriroleH  to  taaali.  Of  aD 
ippllrd,  'idI;  niie  failnl.  Maiijr  of  tbsiu  taught  rery  ■uoriwirni ly  ilnrtiix  tW 
on.  Btiii   (hpreb}    olitainnl    difdu*  to   ilRfraj-  tbolr    rxpriiiiao    for    tbr    praMMl 

ba  ijulnatnal  art*  ve  imiat  Djwn  fainJlUntf  witb  detail*,  and  r<*iliii*a*  mad 
J  in  eiacdtlcn,  an  that  the  popil  niajr  bo  ablft  louieaaiifni  Up  tuall  Jn»ta«p— 1» 
■brn  we  nouDiinaDil  hat  fot  amployiutnt.  Wa  du  no  work  for  diajdajr,  b«l  fat 
tttatniDMila  and  wunb.  S\m  ooiialaull|'  Hnd  uanwatly  audcavui  tu  InpnH  n 
ila  tb*  daairablrnraa  of  arcurata,  aonud  Iramiuu.  the  wotthlainn—  of  aaiwf- 
■loil;.  iif  lai  maiitAl  iii»v«menla,  aud  of  paaaiiiK  ovrr  hlgbHM>nDdlll|[  hI^mM 
r  for  lb*  uam«<>r  baili>K<l<>n*BO.  TniaiiHinUl  ■nUahti'nniant and  acfewtiiaBj- 
|ar  nw  coma  "illy  thma){h  tfaaelaai  jawrti-pUnn  ami  compmbnit'ian  of  tralfc  te 
ay  and  Waiiltful  rotna. 

ixKit**  of  ■luily  la  laid  iiul  and  unt  matliiMla  of  ItMtcliluit  dlrw-tnl  ta  arvSM 
bwi  inl«ll*<ctual  naiilta. 

b«>  nonnal  dvpartniMil  <ra  llvn  aprrial  altrntion  to  the  |ir»j>« ration  of  lba» 
ntpuar  to  tm-oma  teai-het*  in  tba  piiblk.  apbooU  of  Ibe  Slat*,  diradiBl  1]>^ 
a  fini  ao  aa  l<i  ftnali)<-  tbain  to  paat  Lba  examinatloua  rai|nlriHl  1>;  tbofllantav 
It  b]t  tba  8Uia  (Dprrintf-ndait.  Itealdaa  Ibia,  wo  carry  forward  Uraae  wba 
>  \tm%  Pt>on(h  to  ibe  naAj  at  advani^ed  ■ubjertatopraparntliBmloboliiatbaw 
b  arboitia  and  rollr-Kca.  In  both  caaaa  wr  K>Te  aapcrial  rnrn  to  inatmot  tbM* 
learban  In  tba  nu«l  tnprnvad  mudrrn  metboils  ortrarbiDB,  atid  wa  aiaba 
[•mauta  Ibr  tiriag  IbrQi  t«arbln|  practira. 
tbar  and  pniuuDrnt  faatarn  in  our  nonnal  work  la  tbi>: 

bare  iiitrndorrd  luio  our  Dormal  oourw  a  wnU-arrangBil  llan  of  inatrartlntt  la 
and  draolUK  and  IDiInttrlal  drswlus.  •  •  •  Tbn  inniig  ladt>-a  wbo  go  oU 
Hit  normal  departmrriit  will  ba  mmprfnt  to  fira  \o  bojs  and  iclria  Iboroafh 
rtioQ  IB  diao  in^,  »'  tliai  Iboy  will  ba  atialdail  to  loail  daaiipia  and  plana,  a»d 
.ra^-ni  wiib  tit*  jmuhI  anj  object  It  i*  daairabla  to  manufaftiire.    Tbna  w* 

0  ntntribut"  uliimaialy  to  tba  cattwal  li»dnatrial  datalopnirnt  and  lb*  w««ltk 
ttlal- 

i>  i>n-«iilpnl  liiTc  wtfl  forth  siirrinotly  lliv  Milin-  coiiriM-  or  imttme- 
a  the  ci>lli-|!i.tt<-  4111I  tbc  Domial  flppartmpntx:  utitl  i-uiiLiiitli-«: 

ill  )w  appAiinil  If-ni  tbaoa  aohaiMa  of  grn«ral  nine 
radiulaa  (■  oar  iull*t>  hnuio  will  lia<o  m»  nln 

1  that  «iKihrtnl  Iit  uor  baal  aoDafBa  iw  jouaf 

Mauatit  er>a  jiia-tiral  adfaalai;*^  llivtaiij,  loolofj.  phjaiolocj, 
•trt.  BxtrraluK)  .  and  ic*«)i>l|7  are  lauRht  practical);  and  cippriaiinlallr.  Ow 
'al  uid  rtmniral  laluitaruri  aiHl  laFiuiv  roaui  araauppllad  witli  tbt-  bnt  Mo^ 
ipr»**MWtiti      KliKl-iti*  nni  «a1i   wiIiho*  thi-  eir*rini<-nta»f  the  profa^Hf,  h«l 


fdncatlon  that  a  t***^  Mf  J 
■tion  aa  ti>ii>va(h  and  tXtm^-  I 
ion.    tn  the  apleaaa  *ra  «M>  4 


I'-al  rharU.  rharla  for  analainy  sn<1  phjralology,  t1 
«  bj  tbe  loan  of  tlia  niinpral  aii.l  KM>logieal  cmUm 

>rli  racitatiott  In  evarv  drpartmrpt  pin-pt  in  mi 
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INDU8TRIAL  DBPARTMKNT8. 

Every  stadent  is  required  to  learn  some  one  of  the  Industrial  arts  unless  she  is 
pursuing  the  study  of  mosic  or  oil  painting.  Those  studying  music  and  oil  painting 
bave  the  privilege  of  an  industrial  art.  Each  student  is  limited  to  one  iudustrial 
art  at  a  time ;  after  learning  one  she  may  proceed  to  another  art.  Students  or  their 
fmrenta  may  choose  their  indostrial  arts;  hut  no  one  is  permitted  to  take  np  phonog- 
raphy without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English,  and  no  one  is  admitted  to  the 
•tody  of  bookkeeping  without  a  good  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  The  want 
of  competent  preparation  has  been  the  most  serious  hindranoe  to  the  industrial  work 
of  students.  The  girls  here  evince  a  lively  interest  in  their  industries  and  gener- 
ally make  gratifying  progress.  They  appear  to  be  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  self- 
support. 

The  numbers  of  students  registered  in  most  of  the  industrial  departments  were 
larger  the  first  session  than  they  have  been  since.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  duriug  the  first  session  many  pupils,  supported  by  their  parents,  insisted  on 
taking  several  industrial  arts  at  a  time.  In  order  to  convince  them  of  the  error  of 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  allow  them  to  make  the  effort  and  to  suffer  failure. 

The  work  of  students  in  design,  wood  carving,  modeling,  crayon  portraiture, 
dressmaking,  hammering  in  thin  metals,  art  needlework,  decoration  of  porcelain 
ware,  and  oil  painting  has  been  ftrom  time  to  time  on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the 
ooUege,  and  has  received  the  highest  praise  from  visitors  and  the  strongest  indorse- 
ment of  skilled  artists  and  Judges  of  such  work. 

Specimens  of  students'  work  in  Miss  McLaurin's  department  have  been  sent  to 
manufacturers  and  art  associations  in  New  York,  and  have  receive<l  high  commenda- 
tion and  valuation. 

We  have  sent  out  well-qualified  bookkeepers,  shorthand  reporters,  and  typewriters, 
who  have  secured  employment  at  good  pay.  We  have  found  it  impracticable  to  get 
employment  for  women  as  telegraphers,  and  while  a  number  of  young  ladies  have 
been  pretty  well  trained  as  printers,  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  employment, 
and  when  they  Hucceeded  in  doing  so  the  pay  has  been  comparatively  poor. 

Two  young  ladies  who  were  trained  here  are  getting  remunerative  employment  iu 
establishments  for  cutting  and  making  dresses. 

MUSIC  AND  OIL  PAINTING. 

Instruction  has  been  regularly  given  in  music  on  the  piano  and  organ  and  in 
vocal  music.  The  number  of  students  iu  music  has  been  large,  consideriug  the 
inducements  and  opportunities  here  offered  to  acquire  industrial  arts.  The  teachers 
are  accomplished  nnd  the  students  are  interested  and  generally  make  good  progress. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  studeuts  of  music  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  they 
will  go  out  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  profession. 

Each  year  tbero  has  been  a  class  in  oil  painting,  taught  by  Mrs.  Torrey,  who  has 
had  a  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  who  enjoyeil  the  best  a<lvantages  in  art 
instruct  ion  in  Europe. 


WOKK. 

This  work  jm  of  two  kinds,  re<iuired  and  voluntary. 

Required  trork  in  the  dormitory, — The  occupants  of  tho  rooms  are  require«l  to  do  all 
the  work  nercMary  to  keep  them  In  nice  order.  The  work  in  the  dining  room,  such 
as  spreailiDg  the  cloths,  putting  on  the  meals,  placing  th(*  chairs,  washing  plates  and 
dishes,  waiting  on  the  table,  is  required  of  the  pupil.  For  this  work  regular  details 
are  made  and  each  on<»  in  turn  performs  her  part. 

By  this  arrangement  we  dispense  with  hired  servants  entirely  in  the  dining  room 
and  apartments  for  Hleeping,  and  thereby  effect  economy. 
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■(arjr  irork. — Glrli  have  the  jirlrilet:*  oriloinu  n  Ur|p>  part  at  Ibr  Hotk  h 
a,  ill  kpeping  the  rooin  Uld  rumitum  lu  ■  I'Jfaiily  i-undlllnii  mkI  ih«(  ■ 
timp  the  balU,  rsciUtton  rnom*.  chapel,  tuodio  rooma,  IlKtit  tlra  ku  ti 
jii  dinlDg  room,  and  do  Biich  of  llie  light  work  in  tbo  Uuaitry.  Sladaaft 
-•  paid  (or  rertalo  work  In  tlic  imntiii);  office,  anil  111117  titka  in  work  la  ffe* 
K  aod  maktag  dfartmaat.     Soma  work  in  Ihe  j^rilcu.  and  Ihiiit  n 

this  volaatary  work  Umj  U<-  jliIU  at  tlia  rat*  of  ti  to  H  centa  p<T  boi 

rs  in  no  diapoailion  In  tba  lii-iitutiou,  )■/  wnrd  or  a(<lioD,  to  diapsraga  tta* 

ork  to  aid  In  paying  tb^  a\  |>i-ii<imi.     On  tkn  rontr&ry,  tbn  pt^dant  m 

ommend  all  the  work  that  li  otTirrd  to  ■tmlfliiU  u  bouorabls  uMl  pcmiaa  lk«* 

etfonn  It  well. 

haary  work  in  the  kitokeu  bikI  iHuiidrj  la  |wrfami>-d  Iiy  hlrrd  laburani  lib* 

nery  Id  tba  lanndry  is  op«ni<-<i  by  an  Kiiginerr. 

«  girla  Iwve  paid   Ibeir  wbiil>'  Kiimnawt  hy  wiirk.     U»ay  hava  aftniBd  M  fw 

I  and  upward. 

.1p  we  en«>or»)ta  girU  t«  woik,  wv  urjce  tbeui  ti>  rvKard  thttir  elailiaa  mnd  tWi 

xial  urta  ■«  of  pararooant  Iniportanuc. 

tn  a  stndent  wutka  ao  much  daily  ■■(<•)>•  warahad.  aba  lua»  in  ■Inilliw 

b«  avoided  pnpiU  oDghl  not  to  uttampt  tu  make  tlie  whula  uf  U 

hen-.     Kiperienre  taachea  nii  thai  giiU  (cnDarall)-  can  nut  do  murM  Uum  tmt 

work  daily  withoat  litjnry  1..  Ihrit  claat  •(aoding.  their  brailh.  or  t«  Wk 
imoanl  of  work,  loKether  «  11I1  wlrnt  they  can  do  on  Hatiinlaya,  Will  «a«Uv 
lo  earn  alxiut  *4  or  16  per  mr>.,ih. 

KirU  ba*e  ihowo  a  gr««t  •teaitr  lo  |[el  the  work  tu  do,  and  lb»  numbat  ti 
anla  liaa  Im-n  to  iircM  (hat  w<i  havo  iiid  Iwrn  uUIb  to  mippty  all. 
kkI  part  of  the  monry  paid  iuti>  the  cid)i>|[e  trwaanry  tn  the  ronii  of  «DtlMW« 

paid  liacL  to  itndenta  for  •••w>]'tii)c  balln  and  n-Htatlon  ruonie  and  far  writl«| 

offina  of  ttie  prcaident  and  »i  rfluty. 
|tart  of  Ihe  Stalo  fnnd  i*  naa>l  t-t  iiuylti;;  ulinli-nt*  for  work. 


.IfUiand  Ihe  "tigfau  "  '<f  men  nor  to  tnTad*  IW 
r  kiipplied  bera  for  that  high  tnunlng  of  ifaa  mli^, 
•aenxbllilie*.  ..f  h.-r  .•■tbeti.  Luniliio,  of  tbe  moral  and  Paligtaoa  pafttcT  htf 
wliirh  RU  lirr  f«t  till'  ■■;-•"         1     '    I      r  'I  f  -   -  II1I11  lirillll  ll   llirillMH. 

hirb  inmtK  lirr  willi  that  lr>i.'  nonianly  rhaiacl>-r  and  IhiiM  b»aBtlflJ  Cfcrifc- 
Tarra  ihat  ■  Mii-.tiliite  lier  the  '  !<*TUi  of  •nrlal  lifr  and  Ihe  '|UMin  «f  llim 

'  ti-anliK  <•(  "II r  Hiirk  am  bpromlnii  maolfmt.      Tbo  eolIeK"  marka  a  naw  «m  hi 

ttJ-ii-1-.  ii  ti.x  aiiracitHi  u>umtDd>a  vf  tialtura  rnim  varloaa  .MaUa.  H^m 
iiitu  ••(  )>i»iiiiiiriirc  I. ail-  ■|i«ol  daja  hent  atadylug  unr  phui  uf  ■ir|[ ■■!■■! tM. 
••;«  ..iid  iij'IIknI.,  t\,e^ ul.neti atlo>a  ha«a barn  aa*1  in  pnt>rtin«  inaUtBUMM 
.,  -tai--  ■"•"■iirrxaiidtaenbaiaorlaglalBlnmafotbi^eiatet  baTa  aaagkl 
iijii'ii  r<.:>i'lii.j  1 1  "ilhattaw  tarcwaaiweodiDK  Iha  wlabliahiDPnl  uf  alMllar 
.i>n.~  III  IL.  >  iM.r.|.  !•  It  bw  baM  lb*  aabicrl  of  tb.-  niual  elatnirala  aad 
ii.l.  II.  ■■.).  i|..  t  .Ml'  I-'*.  It  baa  tmam  ■■ili  to  alttart  the  aiinitiua  af  imf  la 
1>    ..I  i>  ,1  ■>i.ii<-  .•ii'l  til  irpate  a  ■Sal  Atvovabla  improBloti  In  t«gw4  l«  Ika 

TUB   »TTKHDAI(CK. 

..'  lir^i  ^'.^oinii  ii|H'ii<i|  (h-iotier  22,  I'PU.     Tlw  nimoul   MtteiHll 
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Session  of  1885-86,  341;  of  1886-87, 388;  of  1887-88,  383;  of  1888-89, 
337 ;  of  1889-90,  312. 

In  the  year  1886-^7  there  were  300  applications  fh)m  Mississippi  for 
places  in  the  dormitory.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  there  were  476  appli- 
cations, besides  many  fh>m  various  States.  The  places  in  the  dormitory 
apportioned  to  the  counties  of  the  State  number  200.  It  has  been 
impossible  to  accept  in  the  dormitory  half  of  the  applicants.  Many 
of  these  have  made  arrangements  with  private  families  in  the  town  for 
board  and  lodging. 

EXPENSES. 

Girls  from  other  States  are  required  to  pay  tuition,  but  tuition  is  free 
in  the  collegiate,  normal,  and  industrial  studies  to  all  girls  of  Missis- 
sippi who  obtain  scholarships. 

Incidental  fee  paid  on  entering  each  seasion $5.00 

MoHic  on  piano  or  organ,  per  month 4.50 

Voice  caltore,  per  month 5. 00 

Solfege,  per  month.. 50 

Use  of  instroment  for  practice,  one  hour  per  day,  per  month 75 

Oil  painting;,  per  month Free. 

Students  in  analytical  chemistry  pay  for  materials  consumed  and 
apparatus  broken. 
In  the  dormitory  board  is  ftimished  to  pupils  at  actual  cost. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  institute  have  been,  thus  far: 

18H4  and  1885,  «),000  each $40,000.00 

1886  and  1887 59,875.50 

1888  and  1889,  $22,588.75  each 45,177.50 

1890andl891 50,000.00 

ToUl 195,063.00 

Add  donation  of  Colnmbos 50,000.00 

Grand  total 245,063.00 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  1887-88  President  Jones  resigned 
bis  position,  accepting  the  presidency  of  Emory  and  Henry  College  in 
Virginia.  The  cause  of  his  resignation  was  the  excessive  demands  of 
the  institut4^  on  a  president's  strength,  while  his  own  health  was  delicate. 

On  the  3d  of  September  Prof.  Charles  Uartwell  Oocke,  of  Columbus, 
waa  elected  to  succeed  him. 

In  March,  1890,  President  Cocke  resigned,  and  the  board  appointed 
Miss  Callaway,  mistress  of  mathematics,  to  be  chairman  of  the  faculty 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  In  June  following  Prof.  Arthur  II. 
Beals,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  was  elected  president 
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THE   FACULTY. 

Arthur  U.  Beals,  president;  Miss  M.  J.  S.  Callaway,  A.  M.,  niathe- 
matics;  Miss  PauliDe  V.  Orr,  Eugliali;  Miss  Elleu  Martin,  history, 
meutal  and  moral  philosophy;  Miss  J.  T.  Clarke,  B.  S.,  L.  I.,  I^atin; 
Miss  Ella  F.  Pegues,  moderu  languages;  Miss  8.  C.  Mi-Laorin,M.  T,  D., 
induBtrial  and  decorative  art;  Misa  Kutli  S.  Boudebnsh,  M.  A.,  book- 
keeping and  penmauship;  Miss  Helen  Graves,  phouogiaphy,  telegraphy, 
and  typewriting;  Miss  Helen  M.  Quinehe,  uatural  history,  clieniistry, 
and  physics;  Miss  Bettie  B.  Clay,  iustruuiental  music;  Mrs.  AddieT. 
Owen,  iuBtrumental  music;  Mrs.  C.  T.  Hooper,  vocal  ninsic;  Mrs.  A.  E, 
Crusoe,  repouest^  and  art  needlework;  Miss  Virginia  L.  Cates,  li,  I., 
printing;  Mrs.  F.  I.  Gro well, cutting  and  making  garments;  Mrs.  Lucy 
Torrey,  oil  painting;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Batte,  assistant  in  English;  Miss 
Edwina  Bnrnley,  assistant  in  mathematics;  Mrs.  Irene  T.  Ramsey, 
assistant  in  instrumental  music;  Miss  Effie  Qiitchinson,  M.  T,  D., 
assistaut  in  designing,  engraving,  modeling,  etc, 

Prof.  Richard  W.  Jones  was  born  May  10,  I8;i9,  in  Greenesville 
Connty,  Va.  He  graduated  from  Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia, 
at  the  hearl  of  hie  oJnss  in  Jniie,  lS.j7.  After  two  years  ofstndy  in  the 
University  of  Virginiahe  received  from  that  institntiou  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  July,  1861.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service  soon 
after  his  graduation,  first  as  a  private  soldier.  Afterwards  he  raised  a 
company  and  was  elected  and  commissioned  captain  of  infantry.  This 
company  became  a  part  of  the  famous  Twelfth  Virginia  Infantry,  of 
Mahone's  Brigade,  R,  H,  Anderson's  Division,  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. This  command  bore  a  full  share  of  the  hard  fighting  and  trying 
events  during  those  memorable  years  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  for  more  than  a  year  of 
the  most  desperate  part  of  the  struggle,  he  commanded  his  regiment, 
and  surrendered  it  at  Appomattox. 

The  war  oyer,  he  entered  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  has  been 
continaously  engaged  in  it  since  that  time,  occupying  the  following 
positions:  Professor  in  Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia;  president 
of  Martha  Washington  College.  Virginia;  professor  in  University  of 
Mississippi;  president  of  the  State  Induatrial  Institute  and  College, 
Columbus,  Miss.  His  special  professional  work  has  been  in  the 
sciences.  At  the  University  of  Mississippi  he  had  charge  tirst  of 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  geology,  with  an  assistant;  afterwards 
the  chairs  were  divided,  and  he  confined  his  attention  to  chemistry. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  scientific  subjects. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  appointed  him  during  two  sum- 
mers as  agent  of  the  entomological  commission  in  Mississippi.  His 
reports  on  cotton  insects  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  were  also  largely  introduced  into  the  general  reports  of 
tlie  chief  of  the  commission. 
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He  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Christian  Philosophy.  He  has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Victoria  Institute,  England. 

He  became  president  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1888,  but  in  the  fall  of  1889  accepted  his  former  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

The  three  colleges  of  which  he  was  president  nourished  greatly  under 
his  administration. 


Ult>Tl>UY    DP  EDUCATIOK   IN   UISSISSIPPI. 
TUK  FACULTY. 


1 


thar  H.  Beats.  |.reftii)«ii(:  Mim  M.  J.  H.  <;a]laway.  A.  M..  ni«tW 
cb;  Miss  Paoliiio  \  .  Orr,  KuKllnh;  Miita  Kllfii  MartiB.  biKtotj, 
■Ml  and  moral  pliilnMtjihy;  Mix8  J.  T.  Clark«.  B.  8.,  I..  I..  IaUs; 
Ella  P.  PegUM,  iiufU-rn  \«.ngii»gt*;  Ml»>»  S.  C.  MoL«»rlii,  M.  T.  D^ 
Btrialand  decorntivt^  art;  Mix*  Kntli  S.  RiiiidrlniKb,  M.  A.,  biKik- 
lngaiid|>eiitnaM»liii>:  MIm  Mfik>D<iriiveK,pbiinoEraiiti}',  lol^grapfay, 
typewriting;  llisa  llelon  M.  Qufuchp,  Datanil  liistury.  rhtftiiiBti7, 
pbywcK;  UisB  lU-ttie  It.  Clay,  iustrumentul  mamic;  Mrx.  Aildir  T. 
D,  inatniiDeDta^  luiisic:  MrB,C.  Y.  Iltmper,  vocal  riinaic;  MrH.A.E. 
oe,  repoQSBt'  aii)]  art  iiMdIework;  Him  Virtfinia  L.  Vatea,  L.  I., 
dug;  Mn.  F.  I.  rmnell. Ratting  uod  making  KamiccilB;  Ura.  iMcy 
ey,  oil  paintin;:;  Mtk.  M.  I..  Itatt^,  ai»i.ttiir)t  in  Ktigliab;  MbH 
ina  finrnley,  iiNHiHtum  in  matbeiDHtlm ;  Mr*.  Irvw  T.  Raway, 
itant  in  inatrnuifntiil  niunk';  Mir*  Bllle  IlutcbiDson,  U.  T.  IX, 
itant  in  desigoin):,  •■ugravliig,  modvlluK,  «tr. 

<of.  Kicbard  W.  .loue-N  wa»  born  May  1(1,  IH'ttf,  in  On^enemrilW 
ity,  Va.  He  grudtiatctl  fh>m  Kandolpb  Hacoii  Collpge,  Virgtoia, 
le  lieaal  orbiaol.isi*  in  June,  1)07.  Afti-r  two  yciim  orntady  id  the 
'eraity  of  Virgjnjab*  received  ftom  tbat  iiiAlitntion  the  degree  of 
ter  of  Arts,  July,  1801,  Ue  entered  tbe  Oonl'cilerate  serTiw"  aooa 
'  bis  gradnatioh.  limt  an  a  private  itoldier.  Afterwartin  he  ralaed  a 
>aiiy  and  wan  eln^tMl  an<l  ooininisiuoned  captain  of  iiiranlry.  This 
>any  became  a  \>.tn  of  tbe  famonH  Twelfth  Virginia  infantry,  of 
one'M  Brigade,  I!.  U.  AiiderwHj'H  Ifivinlon,  Army  of  NnrthCTn  Vir- 
(.  TbiH  <-oinmaiiil  li<>i^  »  full  Hlmre  nf  the  huril  llghtit)c  and  tryirii; 
ts  during  tliOMe  uiitiiiuriUjIw  yiHua  lu  Viigitiia,  Muxyiuod,  luid  I'euit- 
uia.  Dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  for  more  than  a  jrear  at 
must  deKjHTiite  part  of  the  stroggle,  be  commanded  his  regliiMBt^ 
Hnrretidenil  it  sit  Ap|>omattos. 

le  war  over,  lie  viitered  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  baa  httm 
tnaiiuHly  engagetl  in  it  since  tbat  time,  oc<:iipyiug  tbe  fallowing 
joiih:  rrofeH-s4ir  in  ItandDlph-Macon  College,  Virginia;  preaidMit 
lartlia  Wii.-i1ii[i(;t<>n  College,  Virginia;  profeaaor  in  Unlvorai^  at 
isf(i|i|ij:  ]iri'»ji]ent  uf  the  State  liidnstrial  InHtitnte  and  CoUegVi 
niliuK.  Mi»<.  lliii  special  professional  work  has  t>een  in  the 
ices.  At  llic  t'liivt-rfity  of  Mississippi  he  had  charge  first  of 
li.-lry.  iKiinnil  liiMiory,  and  geology,  with  an  assistant;  afterwards 
[■liuim  ui-te  iliviili-il,  and  be  conllned  bis  attention  to  cbemisti7. 
lit;  ibiH  nine  he  unite  »  number  of  articles  on  scientitic  aat^ieets. 
ie<iiiM-riiiiH-iit  of  the  I'niteil  States  appointe^l  him  during  two  soB- 
I  a!>  u(;i-[it  of  the  entomological  comMiiR.Hiiin  in  MissiwtippL  His 
riM  iin  iiiitoii  iiiMH-ti*  were  pnliliitbed  in  jiampfalet  form  by  tbe  Qot- 
leni  atid  wen-  ai-uy  largely  introduced  into  the  general  reports  of 
:lii<-r..rtb<-<-<>ni)iii»Hiun. 
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He  has  been  for  a  namber  of  years  a  member  of  tbe  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Christian  Philosophy.  He  has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Victoria  Institute,  England. 

He  became  president  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1888,  but  in  the  fall  of  1889  accepted  his  former  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

The  three  colleges  of  which  he  was  president  nourished  greatly  under 
his  administration. 


Chapter  XIII. 


THE   HILI^APS  COLLEOK. 


<r  wTenU  years  luwt  a  Mntiment  baa  bcm  tcrdwiiin  autong  tlw 
lodists  (Sonthern)  of  Miuiaalppi  that  a  tleiiomiiiatiutinl  c<>l>«^ 
Id  be  esubtisheil  within  the  boaodaries  of  tUf  Stale  vbwe  special 
:t  sboold  be  (o  attract  to  its  halls  and  to  pn'pure  Tor  thoir  purposed 
calling  tboM  yoatbs  of  the  Matliodist  Ohari-li,  SoiUh,  wbo  propiMt 
lopt  the  miiiiatr>'  for  tbeir  life  work.  It  is  lH'li«ve(l  thai  Hoob  waul 
d  its  Hrst  public  expression  ftom  tbe  lipK  of  tbti  Itcv.  F.  A.  t). 
US,  formerly  a  jiresideot  of  Oentenary  OoDcKe,  at  tbo  Hession  of  tb(> 
b  MisBi8sip])i  CunfereDee,held  inCoriotb  In  iHS2;  but  nntbing  wa< 

for  Hevenil  years. 

tbe  seveDtytiflli  seasioD  of  the  Hi88is8i]>|ii  ('i>iiri>reii(if,  held  ia 
sburg,  I>e4:ember  ^10, 1888,  the  committee  ou  tMlui-atioD,  Dr.  C  U, 
rcwn,  cbuirman  (also  a  f<Hiner  president  <>!'  CMiteuary  flnllogo), 
)  thiH  report,  among  others: 

rh»t  we  roalire  thr  rapid  •tridaa  balag  mads  kmnllil  ni  in  ]ini|[T«N  mat  I«m»- 
ind  that  we  will  slill  rnd«*ror,  boUi  bj  pr*o*pt  »ii<I  ciami-lF.  la  fc««|i  our 
•  fqlly  •tirewtor  tb-  ugt. 

liat  B  cullrge  for  main  undar  tbe  aiupioea  and  coDirul  ..f  ilie  Mollioilial  Cpia- 
<'biirrb,  Siialh.  otioht  to  1>«  aatablUIiMl  at  aome  crulral  and  ar(M>^IUIe  paint 

Sut-<>r  MiulHippi.  I 

lat  ■  riimroiti'-r  of  tbree  lajBMn  and  tfarea  praarbrn.  W  a{i)Kiiiit«d  tA  r««to 
I  lihr  rommtitr^-  to  Iwappoioiad  by  tbe  North  HiHi»i|>pl  I'liiifiiidiii  i  In  tmima 
Ijiii  to  r>-i'«iv«  utl«r*  uf  doaationa  of  landa,  bniMiiiKi'.  i>r  ui<-iiey  for  tkM  fMr>  i 
itid  til  repiitt  tu  till'  next  •enaioii  of  aald  n)Dferpnce,  Xnil  ««  do  IbU  ~illiniil 
urrieriilliii-  m  tu  <  i  nleiiarj  Cullrye  or  deaire  to  Impiir  ita  inflnrDr*  ur  to  IbIw 
■  itb  th.  pf'-M-iii  i-iidiiwmaiit  plao  now  baloK  rartiHl  on  liv  l>r.  naaabnatl, 
iriii  iif  (hat  huDor^l  inntitntlon. 

»*■«-( inl  11  &('«■  witli  the  ^^Molntioll  tbe  rollixriug  i^ommittee  was 
inte.1:  i:.v.  T.  1,.  Melieii,  Kev.  A.  F.  Wmkin*.  ami  Kev.  W.  C. 
k ;  htymt-ii.  li.  \V.  Milliiaiw.  W.  L.  Nngent,  and  l.iitlier  Sexton. 

tbf  follou'iti^  SI -s-tion  of  tlie  North  Mitwittxippi  Ooiifeiviice,  whieh 
i-T>«-<l   HI  Siiukvill. the  I'-'tli  of  UeceiuUT.   IK-vt,  Rev.  T.  L. 

ri.   :ifi   :i   h|h>i'iuI    mt'S)(«ii(;er    from    the   Ui'>»it.'>i[>|)i    OnfbrMtee, 
ATfi  ami  pn-.-t'iiUHl  tbf  reaolatiun  psKsetl  bv  Ilmt  Ihn1,v.     AftW  its 
iij:  it  wa>  rtfrrn-il  to  the  iKtan)  ofetliicatioii.  ami  lliiii  lH«nl  mada 
■•-  1  till  :>  ^iH-i'lal  rt-iMTt.  on  whii  li  the  Her.  Mr.  MclleD  adilrcned   ( 
iHiltTi-tK'c.     Till'  re|K>i't  wait  ii«  followH: 

I...  .Ill  ,■{  ■An-  .itiMri  haviiik-  umlpr  <MiDMilrraiioii  i1>d  propoution  of  ika  iUml^    J 
raor-rriK-r,  ;u  r,.>l...lie.|  .1.  tbe  romniDiiiration  of  Uov.T.  L.  MallH,  m4  iHk-    j 
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ing  to  the  establishuient  of  a  male  college  in  Mississippi,  have  adopted  a  resolution 
concurring  in  said  proposition.  The  board  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions : 

1.  Jie$olred,  That  a  college  for  the  education  of  boys  and  young  men  should  be 
established  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

2.  That  a  oonunittee  of  three  laymen  and  three  ministers  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  like  committee  already  appointed  by  the  Mississippi  Conference,  to  formu- 
late plans,  to  receive  offers  or  donations  of  land,  buildings,  and  money  for  the 
establishment  of  said  college,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  session  of  this 
conference. 

3.  That  the  following-named  persons  shall  constitute  the  committee  provided  for 
in  the  second  resolution:  Clerical — J.  J.  Wheat,  S.  M.  Thames,  T.  J.  Newell;  lay — 
O.  P.  Shands,  D.  S.  Sweatman,  J.  B.  Sireater. 

T.  C.  WiKR,  Chairman, 

On  the  14th  of  Febraary  foUowiug  the  joint  r-ommittee  met  in  the 
city  of  Jackson.  One  of  their  nnmber,  Miy.  R.  W.  Millsaps,  who  is  a 
banker  of  Jackson  and  a  lay  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  (the 
same  who  is  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  of  Whitworth  College)^  offered 
to  donate  to  the  proposed  college  the  sum  of  $50,000  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  churches  of  the  State  should  raise  an 
equal  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  institution. 

The  committee  thereupon  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  formulate  a 
plan  for  the  raising  of  that  additional  sum,  with  instructions  to  report 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  shortly  to  be  held.  They  also  appointed  two 
clergymen — Bev.  J.  J.  Wheat,  then  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
loaophy  at  the  State  University  and  presiding  elder  of  a  district  in  the 
North  Mississippi  Conference,  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Black,  then  preacher  in 
charge  of  the  church  at  Jackson  and  member  of  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference—to prepare  for  publication  an  address  to  the  Methodists  of  the 
State  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  college.  The  address  was  duly  prepared 
by  them  and  was  widely  circulated. 

On  March  5, 1889,  the  Joint  committee  again  met  in  Jackson.  Their 
meeting  was  held  in  public  and  was  largely  attended.  A  permanent 
organization  was  effected,  with  Major  MilLnaps  as  president  and  treas- 
arer,  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Newell  (president  of  the  (irenada  Collegiate 
Academy)  as  secretary.  The  subcommittee  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting  reiM)rted  a  plan,  deemed  by  them  feasible,  for  the  raising  of  the 
$50,000  needed,  and  their  report  was  adopted.  It  was,  in  brief,  to  can- 
vass the  State  for  endowment  subscriptions. 

Bishop  Charles  B.  Galloway  was  present  and  undertook  the  canvass 
in  person.  This  divine  has  been  through  all  of  his  life  an  earnest 
friend  of  higher  education.  lie  gnvduated  at  the  State  University, 
with  the  decree  of  A.  B.,  was  a  professor  at  Madison  College  for  a 
short  pori<Ml,  entered  on  the  Methodist  ministry,  was  elected  bishop 
when  30  years  of  age.  He  had  already  organized  and  ])nt  into  oi>era- 
tion  two  colleges,  both  of  which  assunieil  his  name;  one  at  Searcy, 
Ark.,  the  other  at  Vineta,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  presided  over 
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EDUCATION   OP   THE   COLORED   RACE, 
TOUOALOO   ITNIVBBSITY. 

This  institution,  located  at  Tongaloo,  a  station  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad,  7  miles  north  of  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1869  by  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association.  That  body  determined  to  establish,  in  a 
central  locality  of  this  State,  a  university  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  people.  With  this  view  it  purchased  at  Tougaloo  a  farm  con- 
taining 500  acres  of  land,  with  a  large  mansion  and  outbuildings.  In 
the  following  year  (1870)  two  large  college  buildings  were  erected.  One 
was  a  oneanda-half  story  building,  32  by  70  feet,  called  Washington 
Hall,  and  contained  audience  room,  school  and  recitation  rooms,  and 
dormitories  for  30  young  men;  the  other  was  a  two-story  structure,  34 
by  70  feet, called  the  Boarding  Hall^and  contained  dining  room, kitchen, 
laundry,  sitting  room,  and  dormitories  for  30  young  women.  The  build- 
ings were  erected  by  aid  received  firom  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  through  the  educational  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Befugees 
and  Freedmen  at  a  cost  of  913,050;  the  school  farm  cost  the  association 
$10,500;  cost  of  stock  and  farming  utensils,  about  (2,000.  Total  cost 
of  equipment,  $25,550. 

The  institution  had  no  permanent  productive  fund  for  current  ex- 
penses. A  few  of  the  students  paid  $1  per  month  tuition ;  some  of  them 
defrayed  wholly  or  in  part  their  expenses  by  labor  on  the  premises.  In 
the  third  year  of  scholastic  work  (1871)  the  boards  of  school  directors  of 
Hinds  and  Madison  counties  paid  the  wages  of  two  teachers  for  five 
months,  and  all  the  balance  of  current  expense  came  from  the  treasury 
of  the  missionary  association.  However,  it  was  not  very  heavy,  this 
being  the  account: 

ExpeiiMt  for  1870  and  1871 $16,257.00 

Rseeipta  from— 

Labor  of  stndenU,  1870 $1,168.00 

Labor  of  ttadento,  1871 1,751.00 

Board  and  toition 702.86 

3, 621. 86 

Nat  expense  for  two  years 11, 635. 14 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  statement,  it  was  part  of  the 
scheme  tiiat  poor  students  might,  at  their  option,  meet  a  part  or  all  o! 
their  expenses  by  labor  on  the  fitrm.  The  industrial  department  pre- 
aants  the  same  opportunities  to  the  females. 

2&B 


100  innoKV  OF  mtiCATioir  ih  uifwiwippi. 

Ou  thv  13Ui  »r  Miif ,  ISTl,  tbe  auiverait}-  wba  inoorporKted. 
KOiv  inipnrtant  iiroriiiioDK  of  its  i-Jiarter  are  an  follaws: 

•4.  fn\Hrnj,  liolb  ti-al  KDtl  pi'r*»D»l,  mar  bn  KL-i|uirxl.  h>ld,  and  Mnwjvrf  b 
^■■rit  of  •HW.OOO. 

S,  Ruch  bunoiB  Kbil  d«|[RM  m  «ra  iwdkI  from  (-olli-grn  and  nnlmnlUoa  bh 

Z.  Vuanolai  In  tb*  bowil  of  UvrImm  rIibII  I-p  fllliHl  li.«  iIik  AmN-lKaa  lIlMia 
AaaoeUtiun. 

4.  Tha  |in«lilMil  of  Iho  Biilvi>nill>,  ili*  |imr«MHiM,  •nil  tba  liiDtn«rt»ra,  fttal 
■ffotuliH]  l>r  tha  bwril  nt  Iriialnii  uii  Ilia  niiiiiitmliiin  n(  llin  ailwioiiarj'  aawiciw 

K.  Tba  InwiiI  of  triittww  tiave  tfav  )Hi«er  t«  ur^»nli:a  any  ft  all  <>f  ib«  da|ivta 
of  ■  BBltrrallj'  whviHiTiir  in  tb«lt  Jiitlifnu'rit  tbn  liitvnwtA  n(  lbi<  iiiatllnliati  aik 
publie  *aau  teqnln;  alao,  to  [■raviilr  Ihat  Ihn  iiumial.  mnh(«l,  ami  law  d(-| 
nKiila.M  Kuy  oni*  ><tthrm,  may  lie  plai-ril  iimlaT  the  niaQaK'iiwul  "fa  oepAnkt*  l>n*nl 
for  aliedal  porpautu,  anil  that  tlin  ]>t»lwfty  anil  llabilllie*  of  raoli  !••  and 
tinrl  tnm  Ui«  property  and  Hal>)lfli<u-  of  tbr  otbur  dRportiui-nt" 

The  Infttllutfoii  bepran  work  lu  tbe  year  IMJO.  Tbe  ntteiulHriM*  and 
cl«Nil6Kalioii  nf  the  witool  frtr  tli«  year  1871,  (Wtm  -lanDary  u>  tkclobtr, 
werr  a«  Tiilluw*:  PHmury  «tud«uta,  rtl;  liit<>rtiie<)iiil«,73;  pratumar, :!0t: 
night  dbiaeuus  IT:  toCal.  101. 

After  the  charter  wa«  obtaliivtl  (Oi-tolwr,  IKTI)  a  M>]MimIv 
depArtaeut  waa  orKanlMtl  autl  plarvd  iintlr-r  Ilio  cliarEe  of  I'tnC  A.  J. 
Steele,  witk  Hiaa  [1.  Lciuiiut  Lane  aa  aNiii>tanl.  Thv  flvmimtary  mad 
aeademie  departnieota  n-mBint<d  undvr  tliv  rhar^i-  of  Ii4'\. 
Tndter,  A.  M^  witli  Hi»  Sarah  A.  Ih-ala  an  aaaiHtaiit;  aiid  tbe  ugti-. 
caltural  iletmrttnenl  iiuilrr  that  of  Mr.  lleury  S.  BeaJa.  )lrs.  A.J. 
tslcelc,  t4Mu.-b«-r  ut  mititic. 

The  stAtenient  of  stutlentJt  for  thr  c-losiug  torui  of  IttTI,  aa  reorjnui- 
ized,  woaaa  rolknra;  Klepteiitary  alndenla.  ttl;  iionnal, -IT ;  anitliiuiie,! 
total,  U2. 

In  Decenber.  1871.  tbe  three  priiici|ia1a,  Tackvr,  Steele,  and  Beala, 
earh  preaeDte*!  a  report  and  uieinoiial  combine*!  to  Uon.  11.  It.  Pbmmi 
■ii|>erJnl«nde»t  of  public  education,  Jn  which  the  acheme  and  Ibeab 
of  tbe  unlVPTMfty  were  act  forth,  itH  ilepeinlence  on  tbe  miiwionarjr  i 
dathtn  oxpbdned,  the  Umviljr  burdeucil  <-on<)itlon  of  that  aaaodatfoa 
inaialed  on,  ami  ibe  irmwiug  nt»c<l  tirutil  of  luudri  for  ihn  <-nlarKeneat 
of  anrominoalationis  i<iw:hfTii*  Mtlarie*,  and  the  pnrvhaiw  of  appantina. 
Tbia  apiwal  m<-t  a  prompt  rM|Hiniie.  On  tbe  3nl  of  January,  187^ 
an  act  wan  paMrd  wlirn-hj-  a  tKuinl  of  traalMM.  in  l«h«lf  of  tbe  StMc, 
waa  antboriMid  t4i  make  ain-h  nintnct  wilb  the  truatiwa,  or  exeoativa 
ciainittee,  of  tbe  T»ogaliH<  rnivvnily  an  would  arcnm  to  tbe  8lat« 
the  oae  of  aucb  buiMintcs.  xroauda,  and  appurlenanrea  an  miKht  be  n 
—airy  for  the  wtahUnhtiienl  of  a  Stale  Normal  SchonL  Tbe  aoa 
M.^HM)  waa  apprafirint^-^l  fur  the  pariionea  of  the  act,  to  be  exp) 
followa:  fVC(>.  if  ncedt^.  (or  lewrher*'  mttariea;  •I.UUU,  if  u 
aid  to  atodenU;  lAdl).  if  n«rd«<l,  fur  Arbuol  funiitnre  and  app 
Tbia  arrugMWDt  wao  to  oootlnae  only  two  yeara,  an<l  tbe  Stat*  wa*  I 
Incar  no  otber  ezpeoM. 
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The  act  further  provided  that  the  governor,  the  Stiite  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  five  appointees  of  the  governor  should  constitute  a  board 
of  trustees;  that  such  board  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  and 
remove  the  teachers  and  to  fix  their  salaries;  also,  to  prescribe  the 
rules  of  admission  to  the  Normal  School,  and  to  make  such  by-laws  as 
should  seem  needed  for  its  good  government.  Each  county  of  the 
State  was  declared  entitled  to  two  free  scholarships  for  each  term,  the 
t>eneficiaries  to  be  selected  from  the  resident  pupils  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  respective  counties  by  a  public  competitive  examina- 
tion. Each  student  who  should  file  a  declaration  of  intention  to  teach 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  was  granted  the  sum  of  50  cents 
per  week,  for  the  time  in  attendance,  payable  out  of  the  $1,000  aid  fund. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  this  scheme  the  State  board  of  trustees 
would  control  the  normal  school  department  of  the  university,  and  the 
board  appointed  by  the  missionary  association  all  other  departments 
and  interests. 

In  March,  1872,  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the  foregoing  act  was 
consummated,  and  the  normal  department  of  the  university  became  a 
State  Normal  School.  Prof.  A.  J.  Steele  was  retained  as  principal  by 
the  State  trustees.  From  his  rejMrt  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  education,  in  reference  to  the  year's  work  of  1872,  the  following 
extnict«  are  taken : 

At  the  present  time  (Deoembor,  1S72)  there  are  fonr  regalar  teachont  employed  in 
the  normal  tchool. 

The  fact  that  oar  work  is  that  of  fitting  teachers  for  their  profession  is  neyer  lost 
sight  of. 

Students  receive  thorough  drill  in  all  those  studies  that  they  will  be  called  to 
ti'ach,  and  in  such  other  branches  as  ex))erience  has  shown  best  adapted  to  disci- 
pline and  develop  the  mind. 

Those  who  train  the  minds  of  others  should  themselves  have  minds  well  trained. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  there  is  c(>nnecte<l  with  the  normal  a 
training  department.    This  department  consists  of  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

It  is  intended  that  the  primary  be  nsetl  as  a  model  si'hool,  for  observation,  and  in 
which  little  or  no  practice  will  be  done  by  normal  students,  they  only  being  allowed 
to  witness  the  oi>eration  of  the  mo<lel  school,  while  each  normal  student,  besides 
the  instruction  received  from  the  facult}*  in  the  art  of  teaching,  will  be  required,  at 
the  proi>er  stage  of  progress,  to  teach  classes  in  the  intenuediate  school  for  the 
length  of  time  thought  necessary,  under  the  superviHiou  and  criticism  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  other  teachers,  who  will  point  out  their  errors,  commend  their  excel- 
lencies, suggest  to  them  means  of  improvement,  and  thus  enable  ntndents  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  they  are  qualified  to  undertake  the  anluous  task  of 
teaching.  Other  criticism  lessons  are  also  interspersed  with  the  daily  lessons  of  the 
Hchool,  teMting  and  ntrengthening  the  power  of  management  in  the  pupil,  as  well  as 
the  jierceptiou  of  a  necessity  of  thorough  drill  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

The  regular  couthc  of  instruction  and  practice  occupies  four  years. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  normal  classes  70  pupils,  besides  almut  140  in 
attendance  upon  the  primary  and  intermediate  gnMles. 

A  class  has  Ix'cn  carried  through  the  common  English  branches,  and  is  now  pnr- 
•niog  more  advanced  studies,  as  algebra,  rhetoric,  and  rudiments  of  I^tin. 

Other  cliksses  are  doing  good  work  in  advanced  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography. 
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A  claw  of  Bbont  40  has  niadi-  r»|>id  {irattrMi,  and  am  4|nlrp  prakiawi  In  « 
',  under  (be  tborongh  dril)  tlic;  bare  roceivod  at  the  hanila  of  lb*  ■ 
•r.     Tbe  munben  of  tbe  olnu  rcadll.v  read  miuilr  of  idcUIuid  iiOcaUiM 

ring  tbe  jear  (nmaUr  from  .[..ii.'  l.i  IViomlirTt 'JSof  otir  ntiirieiila  bava  1 
ted  in  t«arhinK  In  thepnbUr  ■iIumI- uf  H>verBl  muntii-v.  mainly  wlih  t 
w;  anil  notwithstandinf  tb^t  -turliix  >''*>  f*l'  term  aeveml  of  oar 
ned  [alwent]  tcarbini,  the  immlii-t  In  attviidaiii-u  htm  }>r*n  jcnalai 
f,  and  Tor  want  of  room  ant]  arrwmmiKlatiuua  ailuilwbiii  bm  ~ 
BDinber  of  eanieat  jonng  iupii  nn.t  wotncii  dtaimiio  of  ItUlnit  tbi 
of  naefnlneaa  aa  taacbera. 

Hng  Ibe  fear  Jait  pait  inatcr,,  tl.m  ba«  Ih^h  kIvch  in  tlie  Dnnaal  ■cteal  (a  tU 
nta,  all  of  wbom,  with  na,  Imin  bome  Kood  nbarurtcra  and  asUbitod  gnM 
itnaaa  and  an  nnawerrlag  ilrirnni nation  t>i  BD<|D)ni  knowlnlft* mi4  hahlta  W 
ark  different  from  tboae to-wbiib  matijrof  our  |>iiptla  hnva  bren  *itnmUmw4 

le  raciilty  of  tbe  State  hurinul  ilepMtment  w«rp  Vmf.  A.  J.  Steele, 
;ipal,  and  two  nHBistaniit;  Prof.  J.  K.  DvmHiii;,  iiriiiuiiud  nf  iatir- 
ut«  clftM,  ami  one  uiiiMiiint;  Mis*  If.  0.  Biillnnl,  |irinci)p«l  o( 
nry  (Ippartment;  Mrs.  A.  ■!.  Stmie,  tnaclivr  of  muKic,  nnd  Itov.  K 
:er.  itiwtor  iiiid  teacher  irf  ninral  ndviK-n. 

e  report  for  the  year  1ST;!  kIiowh  tliat  the  Mhool  cotitiiiDM  tn  watk 
tfore,  with  tlie  folloviDC  ntMitiimx: 

theologicnl  clau  had  btfii  orgKiiizeil  for  tlii>  Itonellt  of  Lhuae  wbs 
[Ded  to  enter  tbo  iiilDiairy.  Tfap  ot)|M;t  aime^l  nt  wan  to  leoar*  a 
mgh  knonledfieor  the  Itibic,  iiu-ludiiij;  tbe  urifnnal  of  tb«  Xmi 
imeot,  tOf;ether  with  Itniiiin^  in  Imniilfiii-i  and  |>a>i(untl  UUmv. 
inKtrui-tioii  tnveit  wan  not  deDomtnatioDal  tn  its  nature. 
ity»t«ni  of  tectan>8  had  been  arranged,  relating  to  tlw  iiatanl 
cen,  history,  mental  and  mora]  science,  aod  snob  other  tOfrieaaa 
t  demand  attention. 

e  fiu'uliy  rfmaineil  much  ai  before,  except  that  Rev.  J.  K.  Hattiaic 
l»ei-ii  niadf  jirt-tiident,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  theologleel 
rtnient. 

tbo  iiiduittrial  brunch,  a  mechanical  dfli>artment  bad  been  adilail. 
itiible  entfiiie  hiid  been  provided  and  iraa  nsed  for  ginning  eottoVt 
lin^  t-orn.  and  (i>r  runningthe  machinery  in  the  mechanical dapaiC- 
,  nht'M-  till'  rtirn|>l)T  kinds  of  ftarnitare  were  manofactared,  tofeChM 
l>riH>nis,  rnittii-  work,  et<-.  Mr.  B.  C.  Osborne  was  basineas  ■>■• 
and  i<o|HTiiiti-ndi-n[  nf  aerU-iilturul  and  mechanical  departasats. 
i>  ;iitt-ii(luiii-<M>l*KtudentN  for  the  year  had  been  2HU,  claaaiAed  thaa: 
i.il  <l<-)>aTtnifn(.  Vi;  intermediate  de|iartni«nt,  00;  primary  dSfMrt' 
.  1I-:  7  Ih'iii^'  ill  two  d  e|  tart  men  t4>. 

I  ilje  .'-<(li  lit'  M:iri-li.  IHT4,  the  legi»latare  appropriated  theaomcf 
NHi  t.,r  til*'  4'M-^-tiriii  iif  a  normal  building  at  tbe  univeni^,  ooo- 
iiinI  i.ii  itnirnil.irai'iiropriation  oft  15,000  by  the  American  Hladoa> 
^"■.iH-iatioti:  bnt  t lie  condition  not  being  complied  with,  the  a 
iiMi  Wild  iie\fr  um-<l.     On  21at  of  the  same  month  the  ftutkars 
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of  $4,500  was  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  cnrrent  expenses  of  the 
year.  A  similar  sum  was  again  appropriated  in  March,  1875,  and  the 
law  so  amended  as  to  stop  the  payment  of  50  cents  per  week  thereto- 
fore made  to  pnpils.  In  1876,  $3,000  was  appropriated;  in  1877,  $2,500. 
In  1878  and  1879  no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  university.  This 
omission  is  thus  explained  in  the  annual  message  of  Governor  Stone  to 
the  legislature  of  1880 : 

Owing  to  disagreements  between  the  repreeentatiTee  of  the  American  Miieionary 
Association  and  the  trustees  of  the  normal  department,  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  last  two  years.  I  repeat  my  recommendation  to  the  legislature  two  years  ago, 
that  the  law  lie  so  amended  as  to  abolish  the  board  of  trustees,  and  provide  for  a 
board  of  visitors.  The  normal  department  is  doing  faithful  work  in  the  education 
of  teachers,  and  deserves  well  of  the  State.  I  recommend  a  renewal  of  the  appro- 
priations heretofore  made  for  its  support,  to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  visitors.  This  would  be  a  substantial  recognition  of  the  good  work 
which  the  American  Missionary  Association  is  quietly,  but  very  zealously  and  thor- 
oughly, doing  in  our  State. 

f 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1880,  an  act 
was  |)assed  organizing  the  board  of  visitors,  and  the  university  was 
again  taken  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State.  From  that  time, 
each  year,  an  appropriation  of  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  has  been  made, 
except  that  those  from  1888  to  1891,  inclusive,  were  only  $1,500,  this 
re<luciion  being  a  feature  of  a  *^  horizontal  cut''  made  by  the  legislature 
of  1888  on  nearly  all  State  expenditures. 

The  following  extracts  fh>m  the  catalogue  of  1888-89  will  furnish  the 
further  history,  present  status,  and  the  prospects  of  the  school: 

Sunday  night,  January  23,  1881,  Washington  Hall  took  fire  during  the  religious 
services,  and  was  wholly  destroyed.  The  school  was  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  that  school  year  in  a  bam  ("Ayrshire  Hair*)  that  had  Just  been  built. 

A  cottage  ft>r  the  president  had  been  put  up  during  the  fall.  During  the  same  year 
the  "Boarding  Hair'  was  again  enlarged  by  raising  it  one  story,  and  putting  an 
addition  30  by  50,  three  stories  high,  on  south  side,  making  accommodations  for  the 
lady  teachers  and  al>out  seventy-five  girls.  As  soon  as  spring  opened  a  brickyard 
was  started,  aud  the  first  brick  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  hall  was  laid  May  31, 
by  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  in  honor  of  whom,  as  the  oldest  living 
secretary  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  hall  was  named  Strieby  Hall, 
and  is  a  fine  brick  building,  41  by  112,  three  stories  high,  and  having  a  fine  basement. 
The  work  on  this  building  was  done  almost  entirely  by  men  from  A.  M.  A.  schools 
and  churches  eltie where,  and  our  own  students.  It  was  ready  for  school  use  Octo- 
ber 1. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  a  blacksmith  shop  was  built.  During  the  year  1883-84,  carpenter 
and  tin  shopH  were  added  to  the  industrial  department. 

During  18M>-87,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ballard,  of  New  York  City, 
a  two-story  building  waM  put  up  on  the  old  site  of  Washington  Hall,  and  bears  the 
name  of  Ballard  Hall.  This  building  furnishes  ample  accommodations  for  the  school- 
room work  in  all  the  grades  below  the  normal  department,  having  large  school- 
rooms and  recitation  rooms,  and  a  very  pleasant  assembly  room. 

The  Ballard  8hop(i,  a  building  two  stories  high,  with  an  addition  on  one  end, 
26  by  26,  for  blacksmith  Hhop,  was  also  completed  during  the  year,  furnishing  ample 
room  for  all  the  shopM  under  one  roof;  These  two  buildings  were  completed  with 
ibo  16,000  gtven  by  Mr.  Ballard,  exclusive  of  the  salary  ot  our  superintendent  of 
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DiT)'.    They  a«i  BDlfataiitial  aad  oomnodiooa,  ttoil  uic  Jiutlj  r<wi>nl«l  •■  > 

il  in  chcmp  builtlings.    All  Uw  work  upon  theai  wn*  dmic  bj  ■tndrDta  Iralnrf 

'  indiiBlrisl  de|iutmi?nt. 

ring  the  prMCOt  jear,  188T-M,  the  upper  atery  nr  ttir  aaiatl  bnlt>lln|t  kaowa  M 

ton  Hall,"  in  the  roar  of  tht  manaion,  haa  baan  fitt.-ii  n|>  u  n  dlrU'  ImluMrW 

ge.     It  MTves  t»  make  a  baginalBS  In  that  linn  of   wnrh,  bat   b  Hu-    tmm 

iBte. 

AmuCVLTVKAL  HKPAIITKkKT. 

I  farm  oooaUta  of  SOO  acrea  of  land,  diTidad  lu  rnUown:  Tha  lifilUinxa  aai 
ida  monected  with  them,  with  the  adjoining  j['^>*'  ■»"!  wimhI  Lauds,  imawyj 
135  aorasi  putiire  laod,23S  aoraa;  mowing  Uml,  ii.*>  »•■»)•;  cnlUrai^d  iiiwl, 
8I>  wrea.  The  rrops  raited  ar*  mainly  thoaa  m.ix  ruiniiiuii  In  tLl>  rr-glB*— 
i,eorn.oaIa,peaae.*arghnin  and  cane,  potaloea,  iHMTiM.  ilr  A  Urgr  bard  of 
I  of  repreeentstive  breed*  anablaa  tha  young  nrn  t>>  1i<«aui(>  aoc|naiiit«l  wllfe 
apectiri-  merita  anil  sdapUbiUtlaa  of  tha  diffsn  nl  Utr-iU.  The  milk,  mMt, 
rget«tilea  uieil  bj'  the  boarding deparbaent  «eiii<- mainly  fVum  (bv  Una. 
I  tb«  aiiu  to  make  the  fann  an  objaotlaaaon  for  lli-'  -IuiIcdu  naA  to  t<wcb  tbav 
bnliiig  opportunity  for  obaervation  aad  aUmarntiuf;  imiiiiry  oanmmliig  t|» 
leal  working*  of  the  dllTereDt  dapartnuBt*. 

e  courtu:  of  etndy  is  arniD(c«d  od  the  id«A  tlntr  :i  nliiileiK  may  pum 
.0  yearit  in  the  utiireratty.  His  divided  ititu  Iwnlvi^  );nuk>«.  The 
iwogrwlesior  yeani)  are  devoted  to  the  iirinmry  ctmrMi;  t)ie  Utinl, 
U,  aiiil  tinii  t>>  the  intermediate  coersf;  the  tiixth,  M-veuth,  aud 
:Ii  to  the  cnimniHr  coarse;  the  ninth,  t«nth,  eleventh,  and  tweldb 
le  DorDiul  cuurise.  There  is  also  a  chbuit-ul  prfjiaratory  eoorar, 
leal  intu  thre4-  ciasaes  (or  years),  the  janior,  mitldle,  aad  aeniuv. 
ndnittriul  i-<inrM>  of  three  years  is  arranKcd,  in  whicrh  nil  boyv  io 
above  tliv  flnii  (;rade,  together  with  such  ottier!^  below  the  Qfth 
e  as  the  iiulustriul  superintendent  may  i-liMonf,  uill  receive  clou 
tii-tion  ill  carjH-ntr}'  for  the  tlrst  year,  blui:ki)iiiithint:  aud  whrel- 
htin^;  for  the  set-ond  ycur,  i>aiiiting,  taming,  und  tintiinu  for  tlie 

yt-ar.  I'lijiilri  art-  worked  on  thisoonDte,  aud  thi>se  ntLalnlnif  to 
■ifiitty  l]i;;h  rank  are  given  rertiflcates  ni'  Itidiitlital  iiroticioncy. 
>•  is  iil.-'a  uii  H|i)iri-iitic«  course,  wherein  uiIit  tlirM-oiiipU^tlon  of  a 
■  yearf'  indu>trial  course  and  the  eitcbth  ^rad<-  nf  it>  )i.hi|,  ,.»p  <>r  two 
U  who  have  kIjowii  s[ieeiBl  aptitode  will  )m-  ;i]<|>niiii>  iI  ti].[ir<<iitices 
nil   tnulf.  mill    will   have   (he  n|iportanil>   ul   hccuiiiiii((  iburouicli 

mi-n.  Tilt'  a|>|iri'iitii-es  have  a  three  yearn'  course  in  the  abopa 
,itt4-iii|  tii;;hi  rla^xec.  There  is  iiIho  au  agricultural  course,  wbereia 
al  iiiHtriii'iiiiii.iti  addition  to  the  work  which  eat-h  boy  Is  expected 
I  daily  iiUiiit  iIj<-  farm  or  grounds,  is  pven  in  affriuulture  daring 
>li(di-  iif  Mil-  ninth  year  or  grade. 

■  IIRLS'   IXDrHTRIKH. 

1  till-  \oiitii:  wo ti  an-  taut;lit  to  sew  and  mend,     DreHsmakiog ia 

III  [ii  It  liiiiiti-d  II Iier.    Ijeclnres  on  the  art  of  cooking  and  booae- 

inc.  nil  liidin;:  i  intiiiu;  and  jireMTviog,  are  given  each  week,  with 
iii-ti'ii<  tuiii  ;iiiil  |>riM-tiral  IfswHis  in  cooking  each  day. 
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COURSK  OF   8TUDY. 


In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  culture  attainable,  the  curricula  of 
the  normal  and  the  classical  preparatory  courses  are  given : 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

Ninth  grade. — Arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  geography,  physical 
geography,  history  (reviews),  physiology,  school  economy,  reviews,  and 
drills. 

Tenth  grtule. — Algebra,  natural  philosophy,  bookkeeping,  American 
literature,  English  literature  (seven  classics),  civil  government,  methods. 

Eleventh  grade. — Higher  algebra,  geometry,  general  history,  geology, 
botany. 

Twelfth  grade. — Political  economy,  mental  and  moral  science.  Scrip- 
ture, history,  pedagogics,  reviews  and  methods  in  common  branches, 
composition. 

CLASSICAL  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

Junior  cla^s. — Fifth  reader,  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  elementary 
algebra,  physical  geography. 

Middle  class.— Cvcsar  (two  books),  Cicero  (two  orations),  higher 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  physiology,  seven  British  classics,  school 
economy,  and  primary  methods. 

Senior  vUihs. — Cicero  (three  orations),  ^neid,  prosody,  mythology, 
geography,  Greek  grammar,  first  lessons  in  Greek  (Boise),  Anabasis, 
irregular  contract  verbs,  algebra,  plane  geometry. 

MU81C. 

The  music  department  is  under  the  direction  of  teachers  thoroughly 
accomplished  in  their  profession.  Instruction  in  vocal  music  is  given 
to  nil  pupils  without  charge.  In  devotional  exercises  the  manual  of 
prai!M5  is  used.  Ts^o  pianos  and  three  organs  are  at  the  service  of  those 
who  take  lessons  in  instrumental  music 

LIBRARY  ANI>  APPARATUS. 

£ncyclo|)eduis  and  reference  books  are  accessible  to  the  students,  and 
there  is  apparatus  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  studies  of  the  course. 

A  reading  room,  containing  about  fifty  journals  of  varying  character, 
is  open  t4)  all,  and  is  well  patronized. 

The  Tougaloo  Quarterly,  a  paper,  is  published  by  the  university  once 
in  three  months,  with  the  threefold  object  of  putting  good  religious 
reading  into  many  families  that  take  no  religious  papers,  sending  out 
information  in  regard  to  Tougaloo  University,  and  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication for  present  and  former  students. 

The  institution  has  received  valuable  aid  from  the  Slater  fund.  Its 
property  is  now  value<l  at  $60,000. 


IIIBTORY  OF  IDDCATIOK  Hf   MISBIBSIFPI. 

■xpmuM  or  ATTTKHAKcy. 

e  expenses  of  attendaooe  an  t9  per  month  for  board  anil  taitiira,  I 
#3  per  month  extxa  for  fnstmmental  mDMic ;  M  cHiit^  per  term  (o<  | 
h  there  are  three)  for  incidental  tev», 

m*  FACDLl  1 . 

V,  George  8.  Pope  was  elected  preHideut  in  IS77,  and  nwiinied  la 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ber.  Frank  U.  Wnodwortb.  Tho  fscultj 
<npoeed  as  follovs:  Bev.  Frank  4i.  Womlwnrtli,  A.  M.,  preAJilmt, 
9,  mental,  and  moral  phlloaopby;  Alliert  t4.  Hill,  natural  actcM'* 
nathematics;  Miss  A.  L.  8t«^  Dumiiil  iissiHtant;  Mitw  Mary  Vnn 
sn,  grammar  departBont;  Hiss  Sitruli  J.  Ilumphrey,  grammar  and 
mediate  departmeuta;  Hiss  llai7  Flugg,  iutormediate  dupartment; 
Clara  L.  Walker  and  Miss  AUoel-'lagg,  primary  department;  Hua 
'  Kennedy,  vocal  and  iDatmmental  nmNii-;  Miss  Kditb  M.  HallL 
tscbool;  Hiss  Elizabeth  L.  Parsona,  girls' induHtriee;  Mlaa  Sank. 
uerson,  principal  ladies*  departmeDt  and  matron. 

THK  BTATK  IfOKXlX  SOHOOt.   AT   UULLV   itrKIKUS. 

the  26th  of  Hay,  1870,  the  Shaw  rtiiventlly,  whl<-h  had   lN«a 

iliiibed  nt  Holly  Bpriogs  by  tbc   HIsoiiMippl  ixinfi-rfiine  of  Iba 

lodist  Episcopal  Church,  vaa  incori>orAlo>l  by  anl  of  the  l«gi*4a- 

Its  charter  authorized  it  to  estalillith,  among  ntliera,  a  nnmal 

rtuent 

the  Ist  of  December,  1869,  the  riH'unstmi-tiiin  i-oiintitation  wi>ut 
>|>eration.  Uiie  of  its  reqnirements  was  the  e><laliliHlim)!nt  of  free 
c  schools  uf  higher  grade  '<  as  soon  as  pravtlrahle."  Iti  acvordaooe 
that  rvtiuirenieii t  the  act  itt  July  'M.  1S70,  was  [laiwed.  By  that 
an  iifTer  uiude  hy  the  trustees  or  Shaw  I'niveraity  Ut  traaafrr  ta 
itat«  tlie  normal  dejiartmeut,  for  use  as  a  State  norma!  school,  was 
Avil.  A  Hiiec-iiil  Ixtard  of  tmstees,  connialiug  nf  the  goveruor,  the 
I  iMMtnl  (>re4liu-ation.and  Ave othen*  of  tite  gnveninr's  apioJntimat, 
.irovidtil  Iiir.  and  they  were  empowi-nti  !<■  rontnu-t  for  rach  Bonval 
rtment  fur  a  tt-nn  of  two  years,  lo  empluy  a  pHncliMtl  and  aaatit 

•'tc.  The  Rnni  (if  •-1,(100  was  ap|>ro]>rlHt4-d  for  Utuhen' ealarie% 
tnre  and  a|>|iiiratDK,  and  as  aid  to  pupils.  Kat-h  n-prTsrolatlTe  in 
•  gislaliin-  uas  itnthorizMl  to  send  one  iNipll;  and  VM-h  papit  who 
III  tih-  a  ile<-hiratii>ii  of  intention  to  t' arh  tn  the  roti 
e  Slate  wiim  allixiitl  50  cents  per  wrek  for  lime  in  atteodatiea. 
e  wli'B.i  wiin  organiztil  on  the  I5tb  of  November,  1870, 
lan,  pntirijiaL  The  attundance  iran  ver]-  anatl.  On  the  4th  of 
ary  folluHiiit;,  i  In- yi^r  tteing  then  two  months  ad  vani'ed,  there  wen. 
1<>  KtiidrniH.  At  that  time  Miss  M.  K.  Hnnler  was  omjilojed  aa 
lant.  The  llrst  year  closed  on  the30thof  June,  IdTl,  and  thetoCal 
■lame  I^r  the  year  was  30. 
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On  the  18th  of  September,  1871,  the  second  year  opened ;  Miss  Hunter, 
principal,  Miss  G.  Peck,  assistant  Students  present,  35;  total  attend- 
ance for  the  year,  65. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  year  26  of  the  pupils  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  Of  these  a  number  taught  only  two  months — 
during  the  summer  vacation— and  then  returned  to  school  at  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term.    Others  taught  through  the  entire  fall. 

The  Normal  School  of  the  State  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  yet 
but  the  lessee  of  the  normal  department  of  the  Shaw  Uniyersity.  The 
university's  primary  school  was  in  operation  also.  The  schools  inter- 
fered, and  when  the  two-years'  contract  with  Shaw  University  expired 
the  Normal  School  was  removed  to  other  quarters. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  principal,  dated  January  14, 1873,  the 
following  extracts  are  made: 

The  course  of  study  as  laid  down  id  our  catalogues  has  been  pnrsued,  the  pnpila 
proving  their  capacity  for  advanced  stady  as  well  as  for  the  more  elementary  work. 
A  class  is  now  doing  successfully  the  work  of  the  third  year. 

The  school  has  a  full  supply  of  necessary  text-books  and  maps.  A  reference  library 
has  been  beguu,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  quite  a  nnmber  of  volumes  have 
been  secured,  and  others  will  be  added  as  opportunity  offers. 

Chemical  and  other  apparatus  will  be  procured  as  Hoon  as  possible. 

Instruction  in  instrumental  mosic  is  given  to  those  who  desire  it.  Sixteen  pupils 
have  already  made  creditable  advancement  in  this  department. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  society,  which  has  been  a  part  of  the  school  since  its 
organization,  two  debating  clubs  have  been  formed,  into  which  the  pupils  are 
drawn,  and  bt'tween  the  mem  ben*  of  which  there  is  a  generous  rivalry,  which  ailds 
much  to  their  intereHt  and  makes  them  a  means  of  improvement  to  the  school. 

The  8tricte8t  discipline  is  enforced.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  it 
was  resolved  that  each  pnpil  be  required  to  attend  some  place  of  public  worship  at 
least  once  on  Sabbath. 

Let  me  repeat  what  1  said  In  my  report  of  a  year  ago:  The  pressing  need  of  the 
normal  is  room.  For  two  years  this  need  has  been  felt.  In  the  building  first  occu- 
pied the  nereHsiticH  of  another  school  eompelled  us  to  be  content  with  much  less 
than  neeiled  room,  and  for  the  past  foar  months  the  progress  of  the  school  has  been 
retartled  by  narrow  walls  and  poor  accommodations. 

Notwithstanding  the  hindrances,  the  normal  has  gone  steadily  on  with  its  work, 
bnt  how  much  more  succeHMful  it  might  become  if  permanently  located  in  a  conven- 
ient building,  with  necessary  appliances.  Let  Mississippi  grant  us  the  means  of 
procuring  these  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  repay  her  by  furnishing  her  schools  with 
oompetent  teachers.' 

The  appeals  for  a  building  were  succesBful.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
1873,  the  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  buildings 
and  grounds. 

In  the  year  1875  the  50cent  weekly  payment  to  students  waa 
stopped;  Miss  Hunter  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Highgate  as 
principal;  the  attendance  of  pupils  continued  good,  and  the  standard 
of  education  was  continuously  raised. 


Senate  Journal,  11(73,  Appendix,  pp.  992-1001. 


iiirrroRY  or  KmNunoH  n  i 


B  »p[>ro|>riMion8  m«d»  by  the  8rate  for  tlie  eKtahllahinMit  bm 
tffuaaoe  of  thiM  Irintitution  li»vn  t»e«n  as  Mlown: 

#«.« 

DdlS73,fS,n0OMeb  *,..„ a%« 

«W*V«*...«,  1*« 

DdlVTSkM^WOMrb  „ ...., %« 

BTB.Ure,imO,1881.f3,0()0«Mli KM 

wrapainwn  tinlldlng •.... ■.........•»». ■ 

DT  pVslUM  «f  Kpiwrmlua »..<^. M 

aatUBi,i8§s,«3,ooo<sMh >.......  «mi 

»T.«t,O0OMcb ^«,'.u....    Mi 

:aw,  •3,ui»  cMb 1 »     4H 

Mt,«a,BU)  nch L:'.., .       %« 

Toul  iho*  fju- H^ll 


j(.  W.  n.  IlijchgnU!  held  the  ponltton  of  prlncfpal  until  1180,  wliee 
u  siicf^iwih'd  by  tU<<  |iri'sciit  iirliicliml.  Prof.  J.  n.  nriMlermn.  As 
i-oo»(llnl«<)  (llflH),  the  fuculty  ur«  J,  II.  IlnntliTSOD,  iiriocipnl, 
fmaticx,  nirnlMl  uiid  tnunkl  phllowtpliy,  utronomy,  aud  civil  sov* 
4>nl;  MiK«  M.  A.  iUbb,  iiattiral  KcivnoM.  rhetoric,  KnglUb  Uttirk- 
urithnietic^  iind  grammar;  Hlw  N.  11.  tlill,  gtwgraphy,  Krunmar, 
al  HtatvA  history,  ri«a(Ung,  aitd  elocation. 

B  lUtciidauve  of  atudttuta  liaa  beeu  aa  followa: 


StS::;: 


•  ui  tbr  yrar  i>f  issii^;,  ih^  oourwe  of  altidy  entbramd  foar  ytmn, 

|S.'<£.  ).y  lU)  ;m'I  of  ttii-  Iif  iKlutiiff,  tb<>  IiikUiiUjoii  w4«  reorpitilied. 
la'-uliy  Hull  •'vistiiii;  wan  disniiiwed.  The  Statp  miperiutendant 
III-  i-oiiiiiy  !<ii|MTi[iti'iidi-rit  of  Marshall  l^unty  were  ctinatitoted  ■ 
I.  will]  |»iwi-r  (>•  i-iiiiiloy  teachers  Kkilted  in  iiormiil  tnuQiliK;  the 
4-  «:i»  ;ili<'ri'<l  til  oiif  of  two  ymn,  and  Htudeiita  were  declared 
.'iMc  fur  itilijii>.siiiii  iiuh-HH  tbeir  age,  character.  i|ualiflt-ations,  sad 
itioti  wn- >iii'>i  :>■' to  |irumise  that  aftertlie  two  years*  conrae  tb^f 
1  Ih-  iMjiat'li-  •ifii'itihiiig  ill  the  common  NchoolH. 
lit'  is--u>.  tliiTi-f->r<',  the  coume  haa  been  one  of  two  yeara,  and  tbe 
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FIRST  YKAR. 

First  term. — Rhetorical  reading;  history^  United  States;  arithmetic, 
written  and  mental;  geography,  political  and  physical;  algebra,  intro- 
ductory; grammar;  written  spelling;  writing  and  drawing. 

Second  term. — Rhetoric  and  composition;  civil  government;  physi- 
ology; natural  philosophy;  algebra;  geometry,  introductory;  drawing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  term. — (Geometry,  plane  and  solid;  trigonometry,  plane;  history, 
universal;  natural  history,  zoology;  chemistry;  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching;  bookkeeping;  drawing;  compositions. 

Second  term. — Surveying  and  nfivigation;  geology;  botany;  mental 
and  moral  philosophy;  English  literature;  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching. 

Since  1880-87  a  model  class  has  been  organized  each  year  out  of  the 
junior  pupils  to  be  taught  by  the  normal  students,  under  immediate 
direction  of  the  faculty.  Each  student  of  the  normal  is  required,  in  his 
turn,  to  conduct  a  recitation  of  this  class.  No  student  hears  more  than 
three  consecutive  recitations  before  another  is  appointed. 

MUSIC. 

Ijessons  in  vo(*al  music  are  given  fi«e;  lessons  in  instrumental  music, 
to  those  who  desire  them,  at  a  small  cost. 

THR   BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  building,  purchased  by  the  $10,000  appropriation  of  1873,  is  a 
beautiful  brick  structure,  two  stories  high,  having  a  length  of  about  85 
feet.  It  has  a  tine  veranda  on  a  level  with  each  floor.  The  lower  story 
is  14  feet  high,  with  windows  extending  almost  the  full  height,  aflbrd- 
ing  excellent  lightand  ventilation.  The  edifice,  although  constructed  for 
a  private  residence,  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  suit  most  admirably  for 
school  purposes.  It  contains  a  large  chapel  furnished  with  an  excellent 
organ,  a  mathematical  recitation  room,  a  ladies'  dining  room,  and  a 
gentlen^enV  dining  room  on  the  first  floor;  on  the  second,  a  large  science 
room,  laboratory,  and  a  librsiry.  It  is  well  heated  by  means  of  stoves  in 
each  room.    There  is  no  boarding  department  connected  with  the  school. 

The  grounds  consist  of  a  beautiful  tract  of  nearly  5  acres.  It  is 
sitoated  in  the  northeastern  i>art  of  the  city,  on  a  hill  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  includes  both  croquet  and 
baseball  grounds. 

LABORATORY. 

The  $riOO  appropriation  of  1880  laid  the  foundation  of  a  collection  of 
ohemical  and  physical  apparatus.  Additions  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  now  no  necessary  apparatus  is  wanting.  The  electrical  call 
bells  serve  as  a  great  aid  in  teaching  electricity.  There  is  telephone  and 
telegraph  apparatus.  In  fact  the  institution  claims  to  be  as  well  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  natural  sciences  as  any  colored  school  in  the  country. 


HISTOBT  OP  EDUCATION   IS   UtSSIfWIPPI. 


1880  an  effort  waa  miwli!  by  thn  ntnilcnts  for  tlio  riim»Hmi  iiT  ■ 
enoe  library.    Prior  tn  that  timo  thi<  iwkool  had  )tii(rpTvd  gnsmtij 

that  want.  A  tax  nf  It  i-rnls  |H>r  iiionib  fttic  only  ebarKi<  tbr 
iding  the  school)  wa^  imitoRed  for  tlip  ftinuatiitn  of  ttiis  llbrmrf. 

money  bought  the  fir^t  40  biHika.  Tbat  tax  was  paid  for  Heretm) 
I  and  yearly  ailditionH  mad«  lo  the  library.  Tbe  dtix*^*  gaVB 
I  aid  in  this  worli,by  ]iretieiitiiig  many  iiiKtTuctiv<>au(I  useful  bookiL 
TSMmau  MaDniugaiid  8<-iiatorH  Bni<«  and  Wmar  ure  grat<4olly 
Joned  in  the  school  c»lAi(>|[iiKt  fur  their  thoit){litAiliie«8  In  wndinir 
ic  docomenU  of  vaian.  There  are  uow  over  3,U<I0  t-olani<H  writ 
ted  and  a  flne  globe. 


taition  in  i-harged.  h^iich  student  is  ret)oirvd  to  teach  at  leart 
I  years  (not  gratuitouHly  however)  in  the  pabllc  schools  of  tbe 
i.  Itoard  rangee  from  91.50  to  #9  per  uiontli;  by  "iiioMunj^ 
her  this  may  be  reduced  to  $^  ]>er  month,  tiooks  arefitmiAhed 
le  Slate  to  the  pnpihi,  who  are  not  eharged  for  them  unleoa  tbey 
lat  or  damagetl.  but  a  tMiok  rental  is  colltwted.' 

ALCUBN   AUEICULTITBAI.  AKD   HBCIIAnit'AL  CUIXKOK. 

in  institution,  named  for  the  \»tc  Oovemor  .lamea  Ii.  Aleom,  i* 

i-d  at  Uaklaiid,  Claiburno  County.     It  wits  iiioir[M>raled  ud  the 

of  May,  IH'l.     As  in  the  caae  of  the  Aurit-ultural  and  Merhaoleal 

ge  (wliite),  it  *'uwes  Ilh  existent^  primarily  to  the  art  of  OoOgrMa 

Dve<l  I'd  of  -luly,  180-J,  dmutUiig  public  laodit  tn  the  Herenl  Statae 

rerritorieH  which  may  provide  pollftCKt  for  the  Itcneflt  of  aciioal- 

and  the  mechanic  art"."  ' 

e  prin('i[>ul  jirovisionK  nf  the  clisirler  are  llieao: 

That  th<-  i;t>vernor,  with  the  oonnent  of  the  twuatr.  shall  ap|MfiBt  • 

(lent  ant]  It-u  tnititee*.  who  Hhall  bo  a  body  corjiorate,  witb  the 

I  |><)U'crs,  and  ei«]>e<'ially  that  In  hold  and  ittuvey  teal  utwl  perwmal 

iTty. 

That  iti<-  oh)t-4't  of  tlie  mqioration  i»  the  eMtubliidimeiit  and  naii- 

ici:t  oiu  Ht'Miinary  ol'Ifumiug,  tube  ntyled  the  '-Alcum  Uiiivenlty 

iKHiKHippj.'  lor  whirh  pur|>iMte  the  ntim  of  tfl(l,00i>  jier  nunum,  for  a 

il  iif  ti-ii  yf.irs.  U'i:iniiii)g  l!.t  iif  July,  1W71.  wim  ujipnipriated. 

That  a  >itf  ami   Itiiihiiu;:  for  tbe  immediate  «y>tjlt>li*bn>ent  of  tkb 

■rsity  ohalt  !>♦■  piirclii4'>rd  by  (he  tntitU-eM. 

Frev  M'hiil.trp'hipii  of  t"iir  yan'  durullon  an-  to  Itf  iiwurded  on 

M'tilivf  t'\:iiiiiiiatiiih.     Ibe  number  oi  >K:WlArtihi|Hi  m  Ifmitawl  " 

I'riiMi   <-a<  h  •oLirity  <ir  repreeentative's  district,  except  that  i 

ly  haviiii:  two  <>r  nioie  repnMentatives  is  entitled  to  a  scholan 

'  (  BLiloKiiv.  r>'>iu  I'-.'-Ts  to  DeC-m. 
rv«  lti>*  iiil<-  lu  rl.ipin  ..n  iba  "Asriculitinl  aBil  Tlirhtiili>l  Tnllifi  * 
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for  each  representative.  The  holder  of  a  scholarship  from  any  connty 
or  district  is  entitled  to  a  bonas  of  $100  per  annum  from  the  common- 
school  fund  of  the  county  or  district' 

On  the  same  day,  May  13,  another  act  was  approved,  which  directed 
that  three-fifths  of  the  agricultural  land-scrip  fund  should  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  a  university  to  be  dedicated  to  the  education  of 
youths  of  color.  Alcorn  University  was,  by  its  charter,  declared  to  be 
the  owner  of  that  three-fifths. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  incorporation  grounds  and  buildings  were 
purchased.  The  property  selected  was  that  of  Oakland  College,  sit^ 
uated  at  Oakland,  5  miles  east  of  Eodney,  and  in  Claiborne  County. 
It  consisted  of  235  acres  of  good  land,  eligibly  located,  with  fine  brick 
buildings,  in  good  repair,  capable  of  accommodating  500  students. 
The  purchase  price  was  $42,500.' 

Three  competent  professors  were  employed,  and  the  institution  was 
opened  February  7, 1872.  The  experiment  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  colored  youth  could  not  have  been  tried  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  The  annual  appropriation  was  munificent;  the  college  prop- 
erty, the  result  of  lavish  expenditure  of  thought  and  labor  and  money 
by  the  white  people  of  the  State  for  one  of  their  own  most  cher- 
ished institutions;  the  premises,  rich  in  scholastic  associations  and 
traditions,  most  excellently  appointed,  and  ample  in  extent  The 
catalogue  of  the  year  1873-74  thus  describes  the  property : 

The  campns,  in  which  ar«  sitaated  the  nnivereitjF  baildings,  is  a  beaatiful  oak 
groTe,  interspersed  with  flowering  crape  myrtles  and  tall  pines,  and  elegantly  fes- 
tooned with  long  gray  moss  gently  nndnlating,  and  clothed  in  a  perennial  dress  of 
verdnre,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  oondncive  to  health  and  qnietnde.  It  is  far 
removed  fVom  the  contaminating  infloence  of  town  or  city  life.  There  are  no  hannts 
of  dissipation  to  lead  the  anwary  astray;  bnt  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  a 
moral  and  highly  cnltivated  commanity,  the  student  is  continnally  surrounded  by 
aU  those  influences  which  tend  to  deyelop  his  moral  character  during  the  period  of 
bia  intellectual  training. 

The  boildings  were  all  erected  for  academic  purposes.  They  consist  of  a  chapel, 
three  brick  dormitories,  and  a  number  of  frame  cottages  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, two  college  literary  society  halls,  a  presideot't  house  and  refectory,  with  all 
necessary  outbuildings  for  an  establishment  complete  within  itself,  dedicated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of  youths. 

The  chapel  ih  a  large,  substantial  brick  building  three  stories  in  height  and  of 
dimensions  (>5  by  112  feet.  It  contains  rooms  for  recitations,  philosophical  appa- 
ratop.  laboratory,  cabinet,  library,  and  a  hall  sufficiently  large  to  seat  900  persons. 
It  has  \weu  thoroughly  repaired,  painted,  and  renovated  throughout;  the  recitation 
rooms  have  been  provided  with  new  desks  and  furniture,  the  walls  whitened,  and 
eTery  apartment  presents  a  neat  and  cheerful  appearance. 

The  domiitorieH  are  two-story  brick  buildings  45  by  48  feet,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating 32  Htudcnts.  They  are  comparatively  new,  with  substantial  slate  roofs, 
bard-finiHh  ceilinj^s,  dry,  airy,  and  comfortable;  these  have  also  been  thoroughly 
iwpAired,  painted,  and  renovated.    The  frame  cottages,  fiye  in  number,  have  also 


1  Laws  of  1871,  p.  716. 

*OoTemor  TowersN  annual  message,  House  Joomal,  1S76^  P*  19;  catalogue  of 
li78-74. 
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iiniilloHeii  am  fiinik»liif4  with 

I'liiitalii  itraXt",    tulilva,  Vi 

litcTkryhAllBanelegmnt  brick  ntriiolurtw,  Iwu  Btorio  in  tiBiKkl,a: 

ad  well  Vdaptod  far  lit«nry  vixrHuM.     Tlin  luwrr  rriom  la  Muk  baUdb^l*   I 

ti«d  with  bandaonie  bookdiarJi   ami  rbn  (ijijier  *UitK»    ftimyfeMl   f«c 

Ko  inatitDtioD  in  tb«  eovntry  ban  butler  (Milllin*  for  Ilia  |i 
ble  (o  tbe  proper  edoratloii  of  Ihn  AiiwriroD  itiident.    Tboae  hsll*  hkra  ba« 
ited  anil  ancb  necvaaary  ra[>iira  put  njian  theu  lu  wonld  pTBanrra  tkMB  frna 

to  decay.     One  ot  tbem  will,  (,.r  tbn  prnH-ut,  \<f  hhmI  u  a  ■Inmillair;  I*  «■■• 

refeclorj,  or  lioardiiig  bonn.  ,  i»  it  luri{n  twu-ntory  IVume  liuildlni,  v|iU  a  baB- 
tbe  baaetuent  rontaina  tb«  iliulujj  ball,  n  riium  r«)iBl>lo  nf  anaUng  SOU  aiadcM^ 
Broom,  anil  a  paiitr.v.  Tba  uppnr  abirle*  arc  dnvolad  to  tba  rm p aril  1  ■■!!■■  I  aarf 
',  and  roomafuT  tbeeniploypfaAf  (belnstltntleo.  Tbia  biilldlBcUMtn^ftaaih 
ilrely  repainted  while,  with  errnii  bllnila,  and  exf  naive  balRuolaa,  pt«aa«laa 
ome  appraraniT,  and  la  well  ralr  iilateil  Tor  the  por|KMa  for  wbleb  II  waa  la^ 
ed.  A  com  modi  III!  >  kitcbeii,  furnlxbnl  viUi  a  fliii'  ooablDj  range,  and  a  -lya 
waabbooae,  are  umonK  tba<iiit)>i>lldiii|[«  aitaolieil  to  the  rafiMXary, 
1 1  tea  idea  t 'a  hoiur  in  a  han(l«>iii<'  t«i)-«i«r)'  lYame  wJIb  bawuuenl.  It  baa  b«« 
paiiitrd  white,  with  K^een  Miivtu.  unil  «a>  mnforlabijr  ftirni'bad  Ii,t  tb*  »i  — 
rommlttee  at  tbe  upeniOK  "f  <h"  iinlsi'tnity  In  DfTl.  Tbif  familnn-  aa  wall  « 
lildioK  i*  Ibiin  ihe  jirupert;  <■(  Itix  inatilntlua.  Tbie  bitlldlDg  la  aitaalcd  o«- 
it  to  the  vbajiel  and  durmit'iiiiii,  anil  enabli*  thp  preaidoiil  at  all  timu  to  bHf 
rhrnl  rjcuvi-r  thcdiacipUM-an-l  (wn-laot  i>rihe  itntlcDla. 

rreai>n>'  Iioumh.  Tbrr<> are aeietKl  oiber  fnuiw  miKagH,  tvlonging  b>llM  laall- 
I  and  Hitiiateil  on  it*  KToundn,  ailaptcd  tu  tlie  nao  of  jimlraaan  and  Ibalt  (katf- 
levvralof  tbcM  rort;iKFB  aro  ixnuniudloaa and  i-om(onalile.baTtii|[b««a  aftaMd 
e  napoDbe  iiiembrm  iif  th*  fai'iiIlT  orOahland  r(il[o|[«i. 
fartn  at  the  utiiverait;  coliNala  of  SS  acroa.  wblrb  will  br  Imrfaaaad  l«  IB 
bv  tb<-  aildltion  of  Ihe  ■■Hnai  trw-t,"oa  tbr  Ut  day  of  Jannary,  VtJt.    na 

■  (livervilieil  iu  character,  and  wril  adajileil  tu  the  lariuu*  piuiwuvof  a  MaM 
■erinii-Dlal  fanii.  tt  coiiUlu*  bill  lead  and  valUy,  with  ^  or  V  act**  af  liA 
II.  whii-b  ran  b<'  irrii:ated  at  oil  MHauna  fruoi  an  abialvl  laka  i>r  ihhiiI,  aad  ■• 
daptinl  rii  craiiMe*  Tbe  laail  la  all  uf  niore  Ihaii  atnraitn  rioknaH*  and  pcadaaM 
-Mtn.  I'littiiti.  anil  all  other  •'n>|i«  ipmianr  la  Iba  ellinala.     A  flux  tifrkard  eaa- 

■  i.f  :■(■>  ■rlert.-.l  tri-rn  ofdiitrii'Dt  variatia*  uTpraeb.  pMU.apfita.  rl«<.,  ha*  laai 
(.  and  i*  ill  a  Thritu  utowiUi.-  rondilli-ii.  It  la  Iba  Intvnlloii,  aa  It  ialkedaij 
I  io'iitiilioii.  tn  make  tbe  (-rui  ■  wwM  of  anfli  ultnral  boaaljr  and  ttfrtiUtj, 
o  drt -loll  u  J^ub  'ir-lrr  of  vianllSr  aa  wait  aa  |irarllrsl  affTlirolllinL  Qa«d 
iniial  rriK.a  hvv.-  I>ein  Iwill  Biniind  all  tba  Imfro^*"!  l>Mt,  and  the  whah 
vill  t>'  |.ui  uii.Nr  r<-u-n  wilbimt  ilxlaj. 

liiiitiIiiiK>bav.-Bl1  liepu  pntta  lliwamfcrif air.  TbeeantpnaaadiaiiirnradteiH 
\^i,  iii'linnl  Kiih  iL-indtomr  aW  aabalaalial  rui«»;  a  waafabmiaa  attd  Wf« 
iHvn  I'll  ill  ■  i-irnii  ilii^'.  Bad  ■any  aataaMv;  liBpri>vriDi>nta  road*.  Thatetm 
.rii  Lr)ii  111  .1  I  i>,„iiiii.n  of  iiiltli-atina,  nndaf  tlu<  mssa^aoirat  of  a  capaMa 
ill.iri<l    All. I    ilir  I  li»ir  i>f  (ho  aarliaalr  afta  la  BUnl  by  a  einupart«Bt  and  ptM- 


>llr|[r  111  iIk  loogyaaraof  aace«aafbl  adaeatloual  laboia,  an.— 
I  of  >«iri-rBl  ibonaand  eboire  roliiniM;  alao  a  very  nMDpMa  rallat 
Klurv,  k-mlogy,  ulnarBlogy,  botany,  and  rurioaitira.  By  fttmlm 
!  (b<-irai>lrraor<(alilandCo)leg*,  fmn  •bontha  Aloora  L'alTanl^ 
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was  purchased,  these  valnablo  accnmiilations  were  left  in  possession  of  the  present 
institution.  While  not  absolutely  the  property  of  the  Alcorn  University,  they 
remain  in  its  change,  and  it  is  nut  anticipated  that  they  will  evtT  l>e  removed.  It 
is  hop4Ml  that  at  no  distant  day  the  university  will  be  able  to  purchase  them.  At  all 
events,  the  trustees  of  Oakland  have  indicated  no  disposition  to  deprive  the  univer- 
sity of  these  invaluable  adjuncts  to  her  educational  advantages.  They  are  open  to 
the  inspection  of  students  and  visitors,  and  are  not  among  the  least  of  the  benefits 
which  Alcorn  is  enabled  toafibrd  her  students  over  other  educational  institutions  of 
the  State. 
The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  also  very  elaborate  and  complete. 

When  the  institution  opened  it  seemed  to  have  entered  on  a  career 
of  usef\ilness  with  every  favorable  prospect  of  success.  It  was  under 
the  presidency  of  Hon.  and  Bev.  llirani  K.  Revels,  D.  D.  and  ex-Senator 
of  the  United  States,  and  himself  a  negro.  A  high  curriculum  was 
devised.  During  the  first  session,  117  students  were  enrolled;  during 
the  sei'ondy  179;  during  the  third,  172. 

The  trustees,  at  a  meeting  in  July,  1872,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first 
session,  established  an  agricultural  department,  inteniled  to  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  afford  remunerative  wages  to  all  students  who  should 
desire  to  pay  their  way  at  the  university.  The  scheme  of  the  institu- 
tion was  to  give  prominence  to  the  industrial  department  by  afibrding 
ample  instruction  in  practical  agriculture,  systematic  fanning,  and 
mechanical  pursuits.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  department  not  only  had  the  university  its  general  appro- 
priation  from  the  State,  but  also  the  $123,150  of  8  per  cent  State  bonds, 
proceeds  of  the  land  scrip.* 

In  the  session  of  1873-74  the  fjvculty  had  increased  to  three  profess- 
ors (including  the  president),  two  tutors,  two  assistant  instructors,  one 
lecturer,  and  one  superintendent.  Quite  a  number  of  employees  were 
engaged  in  the  kitchen,  dining  hall,  and  washhouse. 

The  su])erintendent  was  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  the  farm  of 
about  90  acres  and  had  general  cliarge  and  management  of  the  biiard- 
ing  hall  and  its  appendages  and  of  the  grounds  and  property  of  the 
institution. 

A  sui)erintendent  of  mechanic  arts  was  also  provided  for,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  agricultiir.il  land  scrip  grant.  He  was  a 
pnictical  (*ar|>enter  and  at  this  time,  1873-74,  had  been  employed  exclu- 
sively in  working  on  the  buildings.- 

Prosj^erous  jis  matters  seemed  to  be  (inancialiy,  however,  and  favor- 
able as  were  all  the  surroundings,  there  was  yH  trouble  on  hand.  Dis- 
coid had  crept  into  the  faculty.  Dr.  lievcls,  the  superintendent,  and 
others  disaf4:reod.  In  1^74  Dr.  Kevels  was  renn»vcd  Iroin  the  presidency. 
The  students  rebelled,  and  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  matter  got 
not  into  the  courts,  but  into  the  legislature.  A  committee  of  investiga- 
tion was  appointed,  and  on  its  re|M>rt  an  act  to  reorganize  the  univct- 


'  (Jovernor  rowors'  uieiiHage;  House  Joaraal,  lS7.i,  p.  20;  ibid.,  1S74,  p.  Ill 
UIoUHcJnunial.  1h7».  p.  I2»». 
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was  pasfled.  \u  iirvntublv  in  liU-mlly  aocl  iu  main  provisioBa 
taDtially  as  followx: 

sreaa  great  diBMliafaclion  exiaU  iu  tbo  public  minil  to  relBtioo  to  tba  |  iiwl 
tement  of  Aleom  I'ulM-nit];;  ami  whareM  u  nuKJarlt;  of  tha  aladaato  ban 
Tkwn  from  thr  uiii\  rnitjr  <ii  poua«|aeaoe  llirreuf  anil  n  aauibai  of  Um  (Wall) 
hMD  tllanlaaed,  anil  ift  Ibi*  praaeul  boatil  of  truitnna  HtPiu  onublo  to  bfi^ 
a  ••tUCaetor;  a<ljii-.ii,>riit  or  aaoli  rehot  oa  ia  nH-i>aa*Ty  to  th«  ■uoctM  of  mM 
raltj:  Tbarafoiw- 

Jl  offlevn,  teacbi"[->,  :itiiI  irnate«  wrro  ilisrharRwI. 
lieoRlee  of  traa^n:-!  »ua  nbollabi-d  ao'l 
inr  of  tb*QDive;«.i 

liU  wlthiii  a  rea     i..i.!ti  ]U'rl'i<l  tb«  siTertuT  ahi>nM  aiipolnt  a  n*w  p 
a«d  of  tnial«e«,  n  Im>  hIimuIiI  r«ur)niDli«  tbr  nnlvfnity.  |iravlila4  (hu  drndtf 
Mtr  IRTA  odIj  the  iir-'imralnTy  rlapartnuiDi  Hboold  lir  pnt  Into  oparaUim. 
J)  aaniial  >pptn[>ri:i[,ur'a  ihitvU-ian   auth»rli*cl  «on>  wttbdnwti    aav*    Ikt 
J  aniD  of  tlSjOOO  1..1  .  iiri<*iil  a»pi>iiai<*. 

'he  governor  WB«  iiiu!- ai  alHaloiirvaltlonl  of  tttx  lioMil  of  tmaMna,  with  fvwm 
love  auf  membet  ^r  Ilia  U(i«rrl  at  dlaamtlon. 

lie  boarding  hall  na*  ui  lir  rcutMluat,  provldeJ  iiixliiib'iittbunM  beoampaOad 
ird  there.' 

thoald  be  rem^'iulH-reU  tkat  tliin  wub  not  partittan  actiiiu.     Thai 

latare  vait  lar^ji-ly  ICcjinblicaii,  with  a  creat  ]ieiTi>tita|{e  of  negro 

l>erB,  and  the  ;;o\<Tuor  wa»  <}«d.  Ailelbert  Amiw. 

r«e  days  anerwards  iu  th«  j[«iieral  a|i}tropriu1i(tii  bill,  it  waa  ftirtiNr 

ided  that  the  Ah-nm  aud  Oxrord  uakvfmiliea  ahoald  beequally 

led  to  the  iutei<-.->t  mi  tht'apHcoliural  land  Hcri|it  fund,  aodtlMl  Um 

<>r  that  ititorehi    :i-.M);iie<l  t<>  A)<-nrn  riiivwHily  nhnuld  b«  it)  Kldt- 

((>  the  $15,<KHI  .i]>iii..[iH»(i(>ii.' 

isiictioii,  by  Willi' li  tlic  iiicoiao  of  the  uiiiv<T«itywa»  cut  down  frnoi 

t  ^iH>.c>iHi  to  alxxit  ^-JO.lNHl  |M-r  auiiaui  (aud,  lod'-ed,  a  y«ar  later  to 

■<*ii),  Mta;!(!eriup,  lut  i(  M4ftii*<<l,  waa  not  In  fart  no  iiiiurioiHl  to  tha 

initial  iiilen-(ii>  of  tlio  instiliittou  as  it  wotild  ■|>[i4'ar.  There  waa 
liil  for  M<i  luuch  money,  Tlie  ooiicero,  cmi  the  snile  on  whU-b  it  waa 
i-tetl.  MiiH  iircumnm-.    Thipro  waa  uo  populme  to  »a|>i>ly  the  «uib- 

iii-«tbti<;  till'  liL^hiT  order  o(  ednuitiuu  tlial  woidd  entail  aneb 
y  ex|H-niliinn-s— a  Tart  made  manifetil,  if  it  were  needed,  by  tlia 
■tx  of  (lie  l<-t;ii«L(iiveoommittee.  Indeed,  to  the  le ifiiilutu re oT  I87A, 
ml  «lii<:b  iiit't  uDer  the  iinireniliy  had  t*eiiuu  actual  work,  (iowr- 
'owcm  K!ii<l  IU  I1I1  aomial  uieun|[e: 

iiiiiiiil  3]-|ir'<]'riai>['o  uow  prnddfd  ta;  lav  *ll]  beiiwirn  than  ■nOeUol  M««^ 
ti-*  ii.^iitiili"!!.  utMl  >iQc  balf  »f  II  majr.  (or  lbs  imaml,  bs  mCi'Ij  atipUad  !• 
ilin,:  nil"  K.uiij]  .>,i'r«-t«  la  iithKi  |Hirtiait*  "f  th»  Male.' 

t'  frtf  Hi'bi>lar->liit<  oyiiteni  waa  alao  nbullahMl  by  the  letnAlatnre  of 
by  tbe  same  ;j('t  whirh  nlioliahnl  It  iu  the  L'uivi^mlly  of  Miad» 
Alt  :i  ui.itti-t  of  coareu,  tbb  menaure  bad  a  mnrkMl  effect  la 
'iiiK  the  attciidaiitre  of  Btudeuta. 

l..».^r  Iht:^.  P  l.T.  'lbld,p.SS.  •Hoom  Jonm*).  1HT3,p.30. 
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In  his  annual  messagOi  on  the  3d  of  January,  1877,  to  the  legislature, 
Governor  Stone  says : 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Alcorn  University  bids  fair  to  become  what  its 
fonnders  designed  it  to  be,  to  wit,  a  first-class  aoiversity  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  yonth  of  Mississippi.  *  •  *  Feeling  a  warm  and  deep  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare and  siicci'ss,  I  appointed  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  gentlemen  who,  I  was 
ansured,  felt  a  like  interest  in  Alcorn  University.  On  the  dOth  day  of  July  last  I 
tendered  the  position  of  president  to  Hon.  H.  R.  Revels,  feeling  confident  that  be, 
alH»ve  all  others,  could  place  the  nniversity  upon  a  prosperous  footing.  Dr.  Revels 
accepted,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  •  •  »  The  change  of  management  has 
restored  contidence. 

By  the  legislature  of  1878  was  passed  the  ^^act  to  establish  and 
organize  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  and  to  regulate  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same."  The  objects  of  this  statute  were  two — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  whites,  now 
located  at  Starkville,  and  the  further  reorganization  of  the  Alcorn 
University.  Its  principal  provisions  as  to  the  Alcorn  University  are 
these: 

Section  1  changes  the  name  of  the  institution  to  *'The  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.'' 

Section  9  vests  the  board  with  all  powers  necessary  and  proper  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  first-class  institution  at  which  the  youth  of  the  State  might  acquire  a 
oommon-school  education  and  a  scientific  and  i>ractioal  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  also  of  the  proper  growth  and  care  of  stock, 
without,  Iiowi'ver,  excluding  other  scientitic  and  classical  studies. 

Section  lit  ^ivr8  to  Alcorn  College  one-half  of  the  iutt^reston  the  agricultural  laud 
scrip  fund. 

Ill  his  biennial  message  of  January  3,  1882,  Governor  Stone  says: 

This  inntitution  ih  as  prosperous  as  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  colortHl  peo- 
ple of  the  States  will  warrant.  There  were  in  attendance  last  year  160  students,  and 
but  for  the  failure  to  realize  their  anticipated  profits  from  the  cotton  crop,  which 
waH  so  serionHly  injured  by  the  early  and  continue<l  raiuH,  the  number  would  have 
been  much  larger.  •  •  •  The  president,  in  his  report  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
asks  that  the  appropriation  lie  increased  to  $11^,000.  1  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  appropriation  be  made  as  requested.  Dr.  Revels  iu  his  report  says:  "My  peo- 
ple are  not  wanting  in  appreciation  of  or  gratitude  for  what  the  State  of  Mississippi 
is  doing  for  tbem  in  appropriating  this  valuable  aud  desirable  property  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  soun  aud  iu  the  annual  appropriation  of  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  Hame.  Hut  their  poverty  has  prevented  them  from  evincing  their 
appreciation  and  gratitude  by  sending  their  sons  to  the  institntiou,  as  they  other- 
wise would  have  done.'' 

Tliis  college  has  unqnt^stionably  accomplished  much  good  in  educating  a  large 
somber  of  young  colore<l  men,  who,  in  moat  instances,  are  honorable  men  and  good 
dtiaans  and  whone  iutluence  is  being  exerted  to  improve  and  elevate  their  race.  It 
la  one  of  the  in8tituti<ms  of  the  State.  Yon  are  its  guardians,  and  1  trust  you  will 
provide  for  its  support.' 

Dr.  H.  R.  Revels  resigned  the  presidency  in  Joly,  1882,  and  Prod 
J.  H.  Burrus,  of  Tennessee,  an  experienced  educator,  was  elected  and 
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lie*!  coDtro]  in  Sr|iivRil>er  fullovin);.  Due  grt»t  dtlAoaltjr  Ik* 
ntion  «ncoatit«ri-<l  at  tliio  imm-ichI,  hikI,  in>)«>e<l,  tItronshoDt  iu  hit- 
van  tlie  broke.)  mii<J  trrpfcnlnr  Htiviidaiice  of  lis  piipila,  tfnw 
ining  the  entire  v>'M.->ioii.  Th«  rocnlty  wiis  iiomixMod  of  th«  pr««i- 
two  professors,  imil  onv  tator.  Thv  ctillcgp  wiA  practtoallj  a 
a)  school  for  ttio  i-i  I  ucation  uf  ooloiwl  U'aelivn,  llioogh  africaJiure 
iiaght  with  somt'  mh-di^k,  pst-«iit  Ibal  t'uw  «Uiilt>Dls  «v«r  engMgtpd 
asly  Id  raimiDg.  Nmirly  all  islncatcil  Deifrors  am  iooHcvt)  to 
ling.' 

MkiDg  of  tUe  agri.  [iltumi  ili-{iartiiicDt.  id  liin  reiwrt  of  D«,>«cub«r, 
President  Biimi>  Hayn: 

fT«al«i>t  ililHcnltj  ill  (III-  di'iiartmcnl  t>  bi  fliul  »  tiiui  h  work  for  Qur  alntUvli 
y  Mw  drairoDi  of  dbiug.  .mil  m  i  Ur  fartbar  fact  tlul,  iiwlns  bi  k  \m»k  mt  ■«&• 
teachiug  force,  Ui«*  irk  Uun*  L-^n  u«l  bo  iiiada  n*  coiKplntrt}'  In*triirtlv«  «•  tka 
:lerof  the  achool  m^ilr*  It  lar)  ilmlralilr  Kkbualii  U-. 

■Dperistondont  of  i  li<-  fanu  oMiiraa  bit  tlw  ■tntlmti  In  bU  k|rrtniltnnil  rlaas^ 
!iu«e  working  on  tb-  r*[iii  uii<I*r  hia  itlnwIlMu,  niMiiftot  loi-naalng  ilnin  la 
mora  about  tlip  inipivvri]  moUiada  of  fsnnlBit-  *  '  *  At  tbR  ViAmrmA  fllata 
ipM  ill  .rnrkMin  liiirlii),-  Ih..  ImI  iir«rk  nf  Ocub*r.  t]i>  •jwrlal  ]««Mlani  hjr  Mr. 
a  tbp  ahaiw  of  u  ratrii-Ur  rlork.  valnril  at  tlH,  fur  th«  l<nl  iliapUy  nf  arhMl 

l>T  any  one  wbool  la  lb*  Kbtn,  ■>■•  airafilml  In  A)r»ni  A|[riftallaral  »mA 
.niral  CoIIpco;  JuiI^.  *  .1    U.  An»>lil  «ti4  T.  K,  Cixiiwr,  of  Iba  NUtn  a 

andei-I'nltHl  SUU-  ^  natxrtl.  K   Hnif«  UhiKlbp)<i<]|;pa<n  i 

diatiiigiii>b«il  gorm-i-i,  i>bpn  ojifDitix  tba  Ula CuIi'Tml  ^Inli'  Tair  >1 
Datlj  rpmark«l  that  MiMiwIppi  i«  lb«  onlr  litatn  in  wblrh  tbera  ia  an  aeri- 
al collrnr  offlceml  l>i  rnlon.J  msa  ami  birl>  Mipporlnl  l>y  Um  Stain  IVir  lb* 
tli'D  of  brr  coloml  ritiirna. 


I!  fxiH-iiHC  of  al tt>Dclaiti-«    for  Ibe  whole  iiiutt  niuiillm  nit>«l  aOi 
tl  ^7.'i.    This  dry*  n«i  iiiclude  tullloii,  which  li*  frve  In  Mibaiiutippi 


V   la  ••\-rii  !■•  '  Mi.lf ata  au  fcoar  aacb  aftxniiioti.     Frnoi  Iho  Ilbr»ii«n1i 

«..L*  I'.i  ;:>'ijrta]  tr^ditif  LiiitMlll>rM7 ■& 

....kifr'Hi  <l<  i'OliDi-nt  al  WMJUfi(tai*,«to.. m 

■^i"l-t'l-'- — 

.'  xv  V'  1-  I,  .nirm  uarh  Itirataat  In  nmiiug.    Tb*  ynfati—  liSir 
r>['..    Lii>[[.  Tba  iHiiBbn  of  bmka  takan  «al,  rmJ,  aB*l  ratatMd 

.   !■:  I    '  1"       II-  '.1M.     -     *     *     Al  Iha  ab«Ta  nkt>,  iivailj    aQ  «t  tto 
.'  >■  iji  :■'.<:.  <;  -ill  bat*  baaa  nni  batuni  n*mt  Jonai. 


iinl  at  niiiihi  bi>  moDlionad  ■  aal 
-al,  bitturiial.  and  uatural  arlaa 
inlrrfaliDg;  a  library  coatatali 
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Bome  good  books,  to  which  others  are  soon  to  be  added;  two  literary  societies,  the 
Alcorn  College  Lycenui,  organized  some  years  ago,  and  the  Literary  Gem,  organized 
daring  the  year  1884-85;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  al  o  organized  during  the  same  .vear,  and 
a  college  brass  band.  A  reading  room  has  also  Ix^en  started.  Daring  the  year  lec- 
tures before  the  students  and  iViends  are  delivered  frum  time  to  time. 

APPUOPKIATION8. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  this  institatiou  thus  far 
have  been  an  follows: 

Year»  1871  to  1874,  $50,000  per  annam $175,000.00 

Year  1875 15,000.00 

Years  1876  and  1877 8,642.50 

Years  1878  to  1881 9,285.00 

Years  1882  to  1887 31,927.50 

In  1882,  special,  for  improvements 11,000.00 

Years  1888  and  1889 7,642.50 

Years  1890  and  1891 9,W2.50 

In  1890,  special,  for  improvements,  etc 2, 500. 00 

Totol 270,640.00 

Add  interest  on  agricultural  land  scrip  fund  to  January  1,  1891,  being 
$5,678.75  per  annum 116,991.25 

The  attendance  for  the  ten  years  last  past  has  been : 


Year.  MalM. '  Females. '  Total. 


J8Sa-8l I  124 

IWICJ ' !  I'M 

ItW-J  8.1 ..u ;  118 

18i*J  W 141 

1884-W I         193;              18  (  211 

IMb-m '        201'             15  216 

l»80-*7 1        191,              18!  2U9 

1887-«8 225  1             12  287 

188»-8t» ' ;  216 

1889-90 24ft 

, I  i 

Since  1887-83,  the  catalogue  has  not  been  so  printed  as  to  distinguish 
between  the  sexes. 

The  alumni  thus  far,  number  46,  graduated  as  follows:  In  1884,  4; 
in  1885, 1;  in  1880,  2;  in  1887,  9;  in  1888,  6;  in  1889,  9;  in  1890, 15. 

FACULTY   AND  OKFICKR8. 

John  II.  Hurrus,  M.  A.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  constitutional  law,  also  teacher  of  literature  and 
chemistry;  •Tames  I).  Burrus,  M.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics,  geology, 
and  pnu'tieal  a;;riculture,  and  snperintendent  of  the  farm;  Bev.  John 
G.  McAdams,  B.  A.,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  instructor  in 
bookkeeping  and  i>oIitical  economy,  and  college  pastor;  Joseph  Ander- 
son, assistant  professor  of  natural  sciences,  instructor  in  vocal  music, 
and  librarian;  Rev.  John  W.  Hoffman,  B.  D.,  Ph.  B.,  instructor  in 
physiology,  l>otany,  zoology,  and  secretary  of  the  faculty;  John  A. 
Martin,  B.  S.,  instrurtor  in  English  branches  and  writing;  Benjamin 
F.  Shannon,  B.  8.,  instructor  in  English  branches  and  writing. 


Chapter  XV. 


THE   COMMON    SCHOOLS   OF   MISSISSIPPI. 
THB   COMMON    BCHOOl.H    PKIOR   TO    T«K    CIVIl.    W4U. 

:  it  be  retnembered  that  troni  Ww  yeitr  18(l.'l  M'hixtN  In  lliin  S 
established  or  aided  bylhi'  Hixtwntli  hw-timm  ilotmtiM  by  Ooa- 
;  trom  the  year  1821,  bj  i>  snmll  i^xrviit,  by  tlic  Utitniry  ftnd 
iished  by  the  State. 

unt  the  year  1S44,  stim^d  by  tho  lido  of  iiniut^ation  and  tte 
jiig  illiteracy  in  tbo  State,  and  perliaiiit  by  thu  itgitatlon  of  Ihc 
mtU-He<-ti<m  (|ue8tron,  the  K>^iier»I  Habjpct  of  vommon-Mhool  edafi» 
*egaD  to  Httract  fur  more  nrteiitioa  thiiii  ever  before.  A  louler  in 
ijintatioi)  waA  the  Hon.  A.I i.  BrowD.  Too  niiich  praifwiraii  bardlj 
conlod  to  this  gentleman  Tor  hi.t  nnfliig^ins  i»lere»t  In  tlK*  tubjert 
ui-atidii.  His  broad  Byinjiiitliii'H  i>(Tva<le4l  ttie  vrlioli*  flrld.  It  ir«« 
iHoeDL'^,  probably,  which  I'-it  to  the  {mskdci^  of  the  cltnrl«r  of  the 
'  I'liiventity  in  1844,  and  Ww  etatiiten  in  18(tl  approjirlatlDg  the 
I  net-essary  to  efl'ectaate  lb;tL  ohartvr.  notwithatanilini;  bitter  lonal 
litioD.  We  shall  now  sec  tiini  laboriiit;  carniiitly  for  the  hniubler 
;h  nut  tlie  less  iiuitorbtnt  caiiRe. 

the  yeiir  lft43  Mr.  Brown  wiMiicaodidalo  for  the  office  of  tcnVKraof 
I-  State.  Previous  to  tie  election  he  ipmnM  an  addreiw  to  tk« 
f  in  whii'li  he  nrt;e<l  "the  e-tatlinhiutni  orM-huoln  lii  which  erety 
u  hiie  child  in  the  country  iitay  iiecure,  fre«  of  chur|[e.  the  ikdv»a- 
'  of  a  lilH-nil  e^liiciilioii.*' 

.  Itriiwn  uiiH  electod  governor,  and  on  the  lotb  of  ■luiiiiar)',  IMI, 
erM  U'fiin-  tlie  legislalnr*>  hU  fuaugiinil  iwUlrewt.  In  wbldi  he 
li-i|  with  ^n-ut  I'liHiueia-e  l'')r  a  general  syatem  of  comnwn  Hcboole 
I  Khoidil  Ih-  o)>i-ti  to  all  and  ut  which  the  luwr  nhoiild  be  educated 

<■  ^'oveniorV  njipeul  faileil  of  Its  dralgnMl  elTcvt,  that  i»,  for  thfs 
Itiit  it  reiti-ht'il  the  |>eo]>h<.  They  were  rea4]y  for  it,  if  the  lecU- 
)■  w:is  ii.it.  N..r  did  hia  labora  ceaae  here.  When  the  legialotare 
intt-d  without  ]i;i--ing  any  bill  for  coamran  tphoolii,  he  determined 
rni)y  ii  iHirtiiiri  of  the  time  during  the  vocation  in  prcMing  lb* 
■r  f..rw,ird. 

\'>t\)i  iitlor  ihiii^'-t,  he  issned  to  the  prefiidenta  of  the  buarda  « 

e  ill  the  dilTt'ri-nt  lountiea  a  circular  letter  making  full  inquiriM 

^tnl  to  the  niaiiiicenient,  statna,  Mid  tm\X»  of  the  sizteenUl  Mtt 

Me  iiivittsl  the  Hon.  Jamea  8.  II.  Tbocher,  then  a  judge  of  thi 
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high  coart  of  errors  and  appeals,  and  who  was  probably  supposed  by 
the  governor  to  be  especially  well  prepared  to  do  so,  since  he  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  had  been  reared  and  educated  in  Boston, 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  public  edncation.  The  jndge,  accordingly, 
addressed  an  open  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  governor,  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  1845,  was  published  in  full  by  many  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  State. 

Not  only  was  the  governor  moving  in  the  matter  of  public  education, 
but  also  the  people  were  bestirring  themselves.  At  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Democratic  party  in  Wilkinson  County,  held  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  State  conven- 
tion, elaborate  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  public  free 
schools  were  adopted,  and  the  delegates  nominated  were  instructed  to 
press  the  matter  in  the  convention. 

This  action  is  claimed  to  have  been  ,the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
cause  of  public  education  was  adopted  as  a  portion  of  a  party  platform 
in  this  Stat«.  The  matter  was  a  feature  of  the  campaign.  On  the  18th 
of  October  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  legislature,  Stewart,  Simrall, 
and  Netterville,  published  an  open  address  to  the  voters,  in  which  they 
also  advocated  such  schools,  but  took  issue  as  to  the  method  of  support. 

To  the  legislature  of  1846  Governor  Brown  made  another  and  stronger 
api>eal,  to  which  it  responded  by  passing  the  act  of  March  4, 1846,  the 
first  statute  in  Mississippi  contemplating  a  uniform  and  general  system 
of  coininoii  schools.     Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  hoards  of  county  police  in  their  respective  counties  were  required 
to  api»oiiit  a  board  of  school  commissioners  to  consist  of  five  members, 
one  from  each  i)olice  district.  The  school  commissioners  were  ref^uired 
to  meet  (luarterly  at  their  re8|>ective  court  houses,  to  elect  from  their 
number  a  president  and  a  secretary,  and  were  authorized  to  adopt  by- 
laws, also  to  designate  what  schools  should  be  deemed  common  schools, 
and  to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  them.  They  were  also 
authorizeil  to  license  teachers  for  such  schools.  Such  teachers  were 
authorized  to  draw  from  the  county  school  fund  such  comi>ensation  as 
should  have  been  contracted  for  between  themselves  and  the  commis- 
sioners. The  boards  of  police  were  emjwwered  to  levy  special  taxes 
for  common-school  pur|)oses,  provideil  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
resident  heads  of  families  in  eiich  township  should  be  given  in  writing 
before  such  levy  should  be  made  on  the  inhabitants  of  such  township. 
All  escheats  and  fines,  forfeitures  and  amercements,  and  all  moneys 
arising  from  licenses  granted  to  hawkers  and  peddlers,  keepers  of 
billiard  t^ibles,  retailers  of  ii(|Uors,  and  brokers,  together  with  the 
Sfiecial  taxes  aforesaid,  were  set  apart  for  the  school  fund  in  the 
respective  counties.  The  sixteenth  section  funds  were  onlere<l  to  be 
delivered  by  the  trustees  to  the  commissioners,  and  they  were  re<|uired 
to  see  that  the  sections  still  on  hand  sliould  be  leased,  all  of  the  six- 
teenth-section funds  and  income  being  kept  so  that  each  township 
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(1  reoeire  it«  owl,  as  liefure.  The  commituiiuners  wer«  fkitttv 
red  to  make  full  icimrtK  BomiaiiimaDy  to  lUe  nm-ivtarj'  of  stale, 
ATftB  made,  ex  officii  >,  ^r^nerAl  seliixil  eoimuintiiniier  or  Die  State.  Mid 
red  to  register  sucli  ri>[Kirt«  and  to  |iubH»h  nhfitnu'tN  or  ttieoi. 
i  local  Beir-eovoriiiDCiil  girlodftle,  linwc\t'r,  wii«  m>  <ItM-|d]r  rooted 
i  minds  of  tlue  Iet;jr«latiiro  tliiit  llicy  liicoriwmted  iuto  tli«  act  a 
sioii  (bat  any  towu»bi|)  v^bonld  bu  exemptitd  fn>nt  its  prorfMon*  if 
jority  of  the  bead's  of  f»milk'«  iiboDid  tile  a  urriiteu  protest  witb 
lerk  of  the  police  board  on  or  beforo  Ihe  Ist  of  March  in  nark 

also  special  moiIiflcntioiKt  were  tn-:iiitrd  as  to  SIX  cttiM  and 
sbiiM. 

leo  the  newH  went  oui  that  the  letn^Intiire  had  |MU)M'd  a  mmnrnt- 
•I  liiw,  there  was  it'iniiinK  ii)  the  Slate;  it  HeriiXHl  (but  n  Ipetter 
irus  near.  Itut  tlit-n-  imiho  a  4|iiirk  n'viilHiitii.  The  text  of  the 
te  was  circulated  -hkI  alti'j-  a  lirirf  bf^-sitittiim  in  cnler  la  atu-cftain 
ly  what  it  meant,  i<u<\  rwunc  fD'ortt  In  jxit  It  into  pmctiral  upera- 
a  great  outery  wan  ruiiu-d.  It  wiw  ili-uuiiiif«*d  n.^  being  "a  bi« 
k  in  ijo  law,  for  it  contniuH  within  its  own  boMim  Hid  seeds  oC 
action,  it  iH  iiiatlu  n  suicide, holding  In  its  own  hand  tl»  kaife  to 
IHOwiitbmni.  Any  (ownsliiponn  nnltify  it  by  a  simple  pnHvat; 
(It  was  iiftm-rtetl)  I'Virry  township  that  has  uu  araonnt  of  fkind* 

than  nil  «'i|ti;il  pr<>|iortion  with  thi>  whole  will  mtMt  pfobaUjr 
fy  and  tbux  deteat  Ibu  object  of  tbe  law."  Anollwr  iibJeotioQ  wai 
■e  {toiiit  Hint  evi'M  wheni  tbo  township  did  not  llius  jioeltirelf 
lify*'  the  islutnle,  Ihi'  titxlng  imwif  was  niwle  ciMidltlomil  on  the 
It,  exjiressly  given,  of  ii  uiiOority  of  the  lietid«  of  fmuilies;  at>d 
such  assent  iu  ttu'  i;reut  majority  of  lnHt»iici-s  would  tiot  bo  irivca. 
s  nrgetl  fartbermon-  (hat  thettiitotewna  pnxillngandanbJgiiOBa, 
at  it  did  nut  ie]>f;il  nil  tite  prrvioos  acts  on  tho  sutyect  of  adiMk- 
ind  start  iiiiew  fn<tn  the  funudntlou  np,  as  It  ■honk]  bare  doaa, 
only  rf|ientcd  hiicIi  »{  these  us  were  inoonl3ict  with  Its  provisioua, 
leaving  room  for  nil  Korls  of  ingeuiotui  and  troublcaoue  and  ooat- 
tiil  coitxt ructions  Other  objections  of  ii  more  or  leea  grare 
letcr  Wfre  nrgeil,  .ilim  some  that  were  cupliou*.  It  was  ooin- 
y  ^litl)••l  thai  till-  <^«ntendlug  jHiIltleal  parties,  in  llirir  ftielloaa 
'■■ventii's,  had  ^acl■iIl^■«I  a  uoti|H>Iilieal  anil  vital  intinvst,  which 
l'ri>fi-sscd  lo  nph-'M.  Yet.  crude  a«  tl>e  statute  manlfnclly  was, 
n<-|.t  as  it  was  ctaiuiMl  to  W.  it  will  not  do  lo  say  (hat  it  was  fyta^ 

It  was  tin-  iiiiti.il  Mep  towitrd  letter  tbtngx. 
tlie  iiftt  1i';:t>latore,  in  his  ini-stuge  of  Jannarj  .%  1M8,  (itrveraor 
I.  said: 

.umii.oi.  "l.'-.l  l.wonb«  U*l  •f-wi-n  Um  i»it  riilllllnl  the  ■iiliripMlMMr' 
riiil*  '111  ioiowJlsU  rr|<»l,  utMl  tb*  ■ab«UlatiuB  i>f  Ml  ut  |M4«t 

Uii'r  viil,  III-  -'liii^riiiun*  rontaiBnl  lu  injr  neumgt  ftt  tha  opeoisg  of  ll 
ri  III  lm>i  ■•  r-'-i^artfiilli  R««mui«oilH].  •  •  ■  Tha  edncmtlnusl  waato  i 
rati'  tv<|iiLrr  t'-  r>iil>1ufamrDt  if  B  hotidbI  ichool  vherp  joonf  gcalliM 
irlira  luii  \-e  r<I<i<  .il'il  lur  Ike  {iTafdaaioa  ot  tcschlog. 
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Wbat  iD6aence  GoverDor  Bro^n  might  have  wielded  in  this  matter 
had  he  remained  iu  office  can  not  now  be  told.  This  was  his  last  mes- 
sage,  and  iu  a  few  days  he  was  on  his  route  to  the  meeting  of  Congress. 
The  legislature  did  not  observe  his  recommendation.  That  body  seems 
to  have  gone  to  pieces  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  result  of 
their  labors  was  no  less  than  four  distinct  statutes,  all  approved  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1848,  and  all  devising  different  plans.  One  statute 
applieil  only  to  six  counties;  the  second,  to  five  counties;  the  third,  to 
seven  counties;  the  fourth,  to  seventeen.  As  to  all  other  counties  in 
the  State,  except  the  thirty-five  embraced  in  the  foir  statutes  above 
mentioned,  the  act  of  1816  was  lelt  untouched.  Thus  were  introduced 
into  the  educational  management  of  the  State  five  distinct  schemes. 

Tlie  educational  movement  of  that  period  is  a  curious  study.  The 
carping  criticism  and  the  generous  indulgence,  the  pessimistic  fore- 
casting and  the  wide-eye<l  faith,  the  short  sighted  temporizing  and  the 
far  reaching  prevision,  all  were  most  strikingly  exhibited;  but  the 
universal  innocence  among  both  foes  and  friends  of  all  just  concep- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  movement  in  dollars  and  cents  is  wonderful. 
Yet  the  cause  was  moving  on. 

The  general  school  commissioner  made  to  the  governor  a  report  under 
date  December  26,  1849.  This  report,  although  it  embraces  but  a 
dozen  of  the  counties,  with  its  lights  and  its  shadows,  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  an  exposition  of  the  working  of  the  school  systems  through- 
out the  State.  In  some  counties  nothing  was  done,  in  others  a  little, 
in  yet  others  more,  in  none  very  much.  Yet,  still  it  was  progress;  and 
it  is  dne  to  the  people  to  remember  that  this  was  the  decade  when  the 
tide  of  immigration  still  more  strongly  swept  in,  bringing  all  of  its 
inseparable  rubbish  and  frictions.  The  iK)pulation  of  the  State  sprang 
fn>m  297,500  to  606,500.    This  fact  must  be  kept  in  sight. 

A  closer  and  clearer  view  of  the  work  may  be  had  from  a  report 
made  by  the  county  superintendent  of  Hinds  County.  He  said,  among 
other  things: 

I  think  we  may  safely  reckon  as  one  of  the  happiest  resnlts  of  this  law  the 
practical  demonstration  which,  as  an  experiment,  it  hns  furnished  that  a  system  of 
eommon  schools  aiming  to  carry  the  means  of  instruction  to  all  can  liTe  in  this 
8Ute.     •     •     • 

Schools  and  school  funds, 

Knmber  of  children  between  the  a^e.^  of  6  and  20,  September,  1848 2,540 

Knmber  attending  common  schools,  including  Jackson  free  schools 1,361 

Knmber  attending  private  schools 264 

Nnm Wr  o(  common  schtiols 47 

KamlMT  of  private  nchools 11 

It  has  iH^en  already  pointetl  out  that  a  great  evil  of  this  perio<l  was 
an  invincible  t^Midency  to  ]o4*a1  and  privileged  legislation.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  general  superintendent  for  the  year 
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wiU  Jbow  to  whiil  undue  v>xient  Mint  notion  was  carried  sad  Si  ' 

itroQs  consequeiK-uo:  I 

tfa«wwiou  orthelegixliituniii  imOapwIal  Mta  --]■--  t'  -     -•■y-\  -f  itm  nfciili 
psMedfor  ■iBrKBDiitiiWr  uf  ■■oiintiM.     Tlie  ■{Mfciiit  )i>Klilatlun  upontJUmMk    ' 
laa  Tirttutlly  npeali  .1    iliv  law  itroriillug   Tor   a  grnanil  •jnlam  of  «■«■■■    * 
U  in  tbeSUtv.     On  ri»iuiniDg  tlm  rKDoiiK  Uwn  upon  tlii*  BDlOact,  i«|iMhfl    | 
tUiiPDta,  apBrlHl  anil  •TijipU'iiiriital  Una,  tbc  iubjcft  la  tliTSWii  intM  awA  ■ 
□reanrution  tbnt  it    •  itimmUtn  tell  what  tU«  law  ia.     In  ItwrmWr,  Um,mr 
eMa«r  inadeaD  eUborntp  rrport  lu  tli«  i^ivrrnor  tn  wlikli  bu  alatea  IhUlabW 
lU  report  be  wan  allr  li>  rrport  Itoiu  oocfourlli  of  Ibo  rounllM  in  tb>  MUm. 
tgnu  that  In  hi*  pi.x-ut  iB|>ort  b«  i-uuld  prwnt  lbs  cun<lilli>n  tit  aebMOa  M 
ilrTen  luuiitlea.     Ai>>l   I  ii'<w  have  ta  report  that  timing  tbo  l»)|  Imt  yuan 
la  fron  three  roDiitirt '.iity  bnvx  bo<-<i  lunila  Ui  tbiaoOlcie.     ThU  ta  mrtajt  U 
H'''in1  lawa  paaafd  (<>[  m>wt  of  tho  rotintli'*  wbiob  M*  uot  rv^ialivil  Ui  raft 
inditluu  of  the  ai*h»aiii  lo  tbo  •vcmtarr  nf  atate.     It  t*  n»t  m>  nineh  my  |raf|ia« 
•«  »  rfl|Hitt  upon  irliiinN  a*  to  ahow  wby  I  have  uul  doiiu  It,  anri  >lan  tu  bImw 
«j>ert  to  thoM  count  iM  wlio  Uatii  mailv  tlitrtt  lapnTt*. 

iiH  Htiarii  Htricturr.  and  otli«r»,  wwtu  to  liuvu  (tunc  no  ipoml.  Tlw 
uliznl  legixlatiiiii  (ontimied.  The  nt-t  of  Jdarch  lH,  Ih..^;  that  at 
:li  8,  »  second  of  Mmcli  8,  (bat  of  Marcli  12,  tliHt  of  3!nrcb  10, 
or  Man-li  til.  auil  tbitt  of  Fpliruary  5,  all  w^n'ortbo  name  nator*. 
Iiio  were  tlioae  or  Oclol>er  14,  IG,  nod  18,  ISM:  and  tlioae  of  Iba 
;iiid  lOtli  of  >'oveiiib«r,  ltU7.  The  leKJ-lnturv  of  luSit-HU  pMMd  ^ 
HH  iltuii  twenly  sin  of  Aneli  fiUitutef. 

ider  Riidi  inaiiapiiK^iit  the  sctiooU  drlftol  itlunif  lo  tlia  perlnd  af  ! 
ivil  wiir,  iloiiit;  Mnno  k<>a«I,  more  in  noRie  lo«>»lttie»  iban  In  Dtber*, 
inrKe,  but  iit  nil  ■■n|ii)]t-d,  iii  tniiiiy  ii»ruly/^l,  by  tl)«  want  nf  a 
>riii  itiiil  vicnroiiH  )>ulii-y. 

IHK  Ci>M>lM>   HOnoOLB  SOfCK  TDK   OtVIL  WAR. 

(  ilie  1  Till  of  .liiriuiiry.  i^7,  a  mcrlfnf;  of  tlie  teacbeni  of  tbn  Stats 
tu-ld  ill  •Iiu'kiuiii,  Tur  tlin  purpwMDoforgnnizinif  a  Stale  iiMocijition. 
lat  [iii-«tiiit;  the  f 'IIokId);  ruMilii lions  were  atl<i|itOi),amoDS  otb^T*: 
■(■••I.  I.  Tliat  tbe  iim- tiuml  of  •  oommifn-arliool  vyatMii  llial  aliall  airvl  tba 
•   iir    Di-i  ra-ilirn    »l     tlie   atitirr    pofiqlalion    la   a   ilMiilmlnin    uf    th«    nl«>  M 

lini  ii  I*  111-  •1•l(^  an  will  aa  (be  intsn*!  of  (h«  >'lal«,  ibnnish  It*  t^alatof. 
aMi-li  .mil  tiiitiiiuii.  n»ru»lacbn»lBlniI)l[cmil  put*  uf  Ibo  Statu  (artlw|M»- 
ft'iliir.tiii;:  i-olotfl  trarb'-ra.  au  Uiat  tbaj  ma;  b*  ijoallfleiltvUbiir  ai 
t  tti.'  '  ului.'l  ]"<i'iihil.i>ii  of  th«  Ktatv. 
Ii.it  It  wiiiili;   )„■  i,,r  l)ir  liilaiaat  "f  tlx  pea|ili-  and  tba  fiooavtUo  of  «■)■• 

!■  iil^iiiH  <>(  till-  tiat-licm  were  never  carriMl  ont,  or  at  l< 


ni-oiistnirlioti  iif^MiirvK  ititervrne<l.    li.iV^    j 
'.i,t.4.  J 


Ihc  rf."ii>inn'tiiiii  .  .■ii-i:liili-Mi  III  l^il' n  ,iH  triiiii'd  and  nd'ij. 
one  of  ii^  l•^ovi^il)lm  kah  that  it  Mhonid  be  theduty  of  the  legiai 
111  ewUl'tUli  It  iiiiiiiinii  xysteni  of  free  public  Rchooln,  by  taxation  b 
-wi«e.  for  all  •liiMreti  between  theBK^of  .'iand2I  yeara.  Tbeflrn 
httiire  III  i-oiii  fiK'  under  that coDstitation  met  Janoary  11, 1870,  ati< 
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it  passed  the  aet  of  July  4, 1870,  entitled  *<An  act  to  regulate  the  super- 
visioiiy  crganizatiouy  and  maintenance  of  a  uniform  system  of  public 
education  for  the  State  of  MtoriiiDiyf>i«^  It  is  a  most  elaborate  statnte, 
covering  with  its  supplements  of  that  session  no  less  than  21  printed 
pages.    The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : 

Bach  county  in  the  State  was  constituted  a  school  district,  and  so 
was  each  incorporated  city  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 
Free  public  schools  were  ordered  to  be  maintained  in  each  district  for 
a  period  of  four  months  or  more  in  each  year,  affording  suitable  facil- 
ities to  every  resident  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years.  The 
State  board  of  education  provided  for  by  the  constitution  was  given 
the  general  management  of  the  common-school  fund,  including  all 
donations  and  appropriations  thereto,  was  required  to  appoint  for  each 
county  a  suitable  county  superintendent,  and  was  given  the  power  to 
remove  such  superintendents  for  incompetency,  misfeasance,  or  non- 
feasance, and  authorized  to  fill  vacancies.  The  State  superintendent 
was  made  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State  board;  was  given  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  public  schools,  with  the  power  of  visitation ;  was 
authorized  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  organization  and  conducting  of  the 
schools  and  to  decide  all  controversies  about  school  management;  was 
required  to  provide  for  the  holding  of  annual  teachers'  institutes  in 
each  Congressional  distiict  and  to  make  full  reports  to  each  legisla- 
ture. The  county  superintendents  were  given  the  general  supervision 
of  the  schools  of  the  county  and  required  to  visit  them  at  least  once  in 
each  term;  were  authorized  to  examine  the  applicants  for  employment 
us  teachers  and  to  grant  certificates  according  to  their  grade  of  schol- 
arship to  be  good  for  not  more  than  one  year;  were  required  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  State  superintendent  or  the  State  board  might 
designate.  In  each  school  district  a  board  of  school  directors  was  pro* 
vided  lor,  to  which  was  committed  the  general  management.  The 
various  boards  of  supervisors  were  required  to  levy  annual  taxes  to 
meet  the  estimated  expenses,  which  were  to  be  collected  by  the  county 
tax  collector,  provided  that  the  schoolhouse  tax  should  not  exceed  10 
mills  on  the  dollar  nor  the  teachers'  tax  exceed  5.  The  various  county 
treasurers  were  made  the  custodians  of  the  school  funds  and  required 
to  disburse  them  only  on  the  warrants  of  the  presidents  of  the  school 
directors. 

These  statutes  were  substantially  reenacte<l  in  the  Revised  Code  of 
1871. 

At  the  first  there  was  much  opposition  to  the  system.  The  opposi- 
tion was  not  to  the  education  of  the  negro.  The  resolutions  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  already  set  forth  and  the  later  history  of 
the  State  make  that  fact  plain.  It  was  to  the  means  and  the  people 
by  which  that  education  was  undertaken. 

However,  even  that  opposition  did  not  last  long.  Although  very 
bitter  in  some  sections  of  the  State  it  boqu  died  away,  and  in  the 
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>  inlwbitotilft.     ruder  IbuM  MaliilM  tbo  fnlhurlng  arboiAi  haro 
Mtkblisbcd: 


MalrBn>r«/'Wf«KBlirin«bMfalMf>.  ISa^^lO. 


e  CetDnli'  M'UiMil  »r  Itnintlon  l<i  ib«  Bmmtoh  rountU*  CollegCf 

X  liy  MIm  Frank  A.  Jwlmaou  in  1W.*>.     It  biut  Itntl  a  long  kikI  iu»> 

«*cr. 

r  Culanlitui  Hclimil  U  tlM  Fntnkllit  Anndcmy.  mi  trlilnti  Ibim'  u  • 

nl  ('liil]>lN. 

f  Nnlctiri  wl>iH>l  ira«  M«tAl>ltiib«tl  fn  liMTi,  nn  miirti  th«  bum  pbM 

>«.  Itin>ng)i  tlir  i-fTiirtn  mniiily  "f  Alv«nu  Fiok.     lu  tmttob  ftiml-' 

♦•hiWren  r.«t  *,»MH>0. 

e  KnnmU  m-ImhiI  in  ii   I'lwlKMly  h-ImkiI,  sdiI  wkaiidci'  f;lri>n  #l,OM 

imadi  rmni  iImI  fnml,    OrganfzMl  in  1807. 

V  Vti-k-I.'-TC  «rlin.tl  wa*  npenpil  fii  ISI.V     Ahnnt-  ]XM>.  Ih-.  .1.  «. 

■  '  ^^  t'~...ii  ><  ill '  [  ir  -T  im  |l:l■ll|^o^;o  [  iiiKliiig  by  nrc  in  loUU. 

.<  i.il  >•]   Mi<  -I'   -'  hixil-t  »■■■  ]ir(iviih->l  Mitli  valtiuble  libraries  m 

r:il>i»:   III.-    M.ii.li.iii    mIkkiI    linn   r>,(HlO  voluinoA,   nnd   (be   bill 


.1  .1 


i.li  t 


M-liiml  of  tbiit  i-laMS  A  flUtvroont  is  appcndeil  of 
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Ore^Miville  srlnHtl.  It  seems  to  be  about  a  fair  average.  Tbe  Meridian, 
Aberdeen,  Oolumbiis,  and  Ja<*k80U  schools  (espeiially  the  lirst,  which 
baa  u  main  school  and  two  branches  for  the  whites)  are  on  a  giander 
scale;  but,  also,  there  are  others  much  less  extensive. 

In  conclusion  jt  remains  to  say  that  nearly  all  of  the  schools  described 
have  branches  for  colored  children,  always  in  separate  buildings,  but 
generally  under  the  same  principal  and  trustees. 

Tlie  tbilowing  statistical  statement  is  from  Superintendent  Preston's 
report : 

SifnopHiit  of  MtatiMtirn. 

Numl»c>r  of  «««|i«r»t4*  M'hool  «liiitrii'ti«  in  th«  Siait*  in  1MK8  89 'M 

I 
Mali*.      FcniHif.     Total. 

KiiiK  jililt*  i  lii)<lr«*n  : 

NVIiitr H.  ••fi8  J*.  746      18, 714 

<  "olonsl    7.  h:»8  8,  579     16,  4:17 


li<»thrM«fi« i6.K*j«  I8.:rj5    as.  151 

Nonilirr  tnnilliil:  , 

Whit«'    4. 72:i  5,  :w    10. 121 

Colorttd     4  lUi  4,»(H)       9.034 


Hot  h  I  IK  f^ 8.  7r.7  10  3*<8  19.155 

NuuibtT  rnrolN-*!  nut  of  i-vi-rv  \W  •diH'ahle  children   .V«'  50|  54| 

A  \  era£«  ilaih  utt«iHlan4*<*  - 

Whil*.      ". 2.U44  3.508  6.452 

<'olon*«l     2.492,  2.824  5.318 


lioth  miM-'* 5.43f.  «.  3:i3      11.768 

NuuiWr  in  aviraue  aitrniiaiice  t»ut  of  every  \iMt  fdiicable  fhililreii    TJ*  31 J  :J3 

Nunibfr  III  axtrntfe  att«*n<lance  oat  of  t'very  100  enntlleil 62  61*  61| 

Whit.-.      Coloml. 

Per  i-t'nt  of  4hIiumIi1i- rhiUlren  who  were  in  HI  1i<ni1m    .'>4  55 

IVr  «-t^nt  of  •'nTMlhiient  in  Mveraire  attfodance (nj  ;.8j 

Kx)»ended  for  each  e«lnf*ahle  child ft.  25 

Riiteoded  for  eurb  enndleil  pupil    17.  27 

Kx|M>nd«<4|  for  each  iiiipil  In  average  altendani-t' #12.  (>4 

AvtTago  nunilMT  or  Dioothn  Mchooln  wcr«  in  M*<«i*ion     •    H 

Male.     Ft-iuale.      Total. 

NunilM*r  ol   whitf  iiMU-liers  eroploveil 

NiiniU-r  of  «<»lortMl  i<-a4-her<<  etQ|>loyed  

Number  "f  teat'lu-in  %>(  Iwth  ra«'e»»* 


'K) 

IMS 

2*13 

>2 

97 

119 

irj 

•>o 

382 

Amount  exfM>nd«««l  III  Malar iei«  of  tearbern $124.  nil   l« 

Ttti.il  es|M>nditiirf«  III  oefiarate  Mcbitol  diiitrt' t-*    141».  1«R  <'7 

A^erat;e  r«»at  ••!  tint  ion  ot  one  papil  for  one  inootn ].Xl 


Mule.  Female.  Total. 

ATeiat*!'  naldirieM  |ht  montli 

WhilH      r.»U.22  W1.19  $51.84 

roloreii 45.27  Jii.  <»2  31.73 


Ik>thru<i-      «7. 3«i  35.94         42.69 


^Hliiation  oi  all  |>ro|»«'rt  V  in  •tefiar.ite  ••  hiwil  «liNtri)-t4 f28  462.  XT* 

AMcaaed  \4l)iation  ot  .til  |>ri»iMTi%  in  loiinti*-- i-oDt.iiiiin.'  ot-paratr  ••chtMil  ilintri<  Ih    Ml,  818.  9<'> 

Total  aaaeniM-d  \aIii.«iion  of  all  |»rt»|H-rty  in  tho  .*<tat«'  in  I8i«»      15f<,  iiOn.  ooo 
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(loD  r»otii*alH>iit-;  ! 

orlKlD*!  pUn  w*>  u< 
Four  T«cit>tloD  rooiiii 
ueabaQdiinedfiir  >.ii 
thio  Tall  aiKl  are  i>.n 
MitiUtrd.  It  mielii 
HnforUbl*. 

OMt  of  huildini;.  w 

itt«d  up. 

ikbnanU  iiiail»  «l  -  r 
hod  with  iiatfliit»->: 
e:  e<i»t.  ^i,nnn. 

,  tbe«cb»ol.  TrMni  ii. 
tod  appimtiin  -Til 


nilillUK,  riMlainiitii  bim  Ury*  kail  W>  liy  W  iMit,  bmI  MB 


'  an   H  lifllMlliit  karlVI  >  IMR*  ■(•»lr  ball 
I  .•!„■  nt  nrb  mraint  ofmuXtt  iBba  >l-     Tbl* 

I  -if  inMKK,  Slid  Ik*  ItMlMM  IMl  ttlll  IlUnll  «ii]    t< 

ulxiit  miBtilnml.     TkavBtlrv  hulldiiic  ■•  "'11  Itjcki 
!•«  nni'k  Iai|it«vi4,  jmt  ■«  ' 


DMrly  (in.ijaO;  jm4,  I 
nl  l<i  ik»  hnj*  Ibr  fj* 


L  eiMiid  nrwilkil  itTiS]r  R>nBi_     Tb«  ruttTB  b 

1  ilivkanf  nak.      L'pptT  Stmr.  iDihTtriual  d— fca;  I 


'1"   ai-U  iif  IUB|«;  aba   UtKa  aar  af  UMBHatppI    Rlvar;  t«»    ' 
!•<  lOarha,  BiiJ  «*ter  blBilaTBa^lMi  malenata.     KMlda*  tba 
i>  nvn  tMMKBaa,  hM  kntigbl  ■  llhrary  nf  3M   bnaka,  <-.k<^ 
I'lrot  tor  ai\  laxt-baab  vark.  aud  mmb*  pb>s|ral  apiMral^. 
floniim  Am  a  maaaaiB.     Al*n  haTn  bd  uru:^'  fi-r  a.— mbt; 
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Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  publication  as  a  circular  of 
information  the  twenty-fifth  in  the  series  of  contribntions  to  American 
edacational  history  edited  by  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams.  The  present 
number  treats  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  is  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Lewis, 
some  time  president  of  the  Seminary  West  of  the  Snwanee  River,  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  In  this  monograph  Dr.  Lewis  has  undertaken  to 
cover,  with  considerable  detail,  all  phases  of  education  in  Kentucky, 
and  has  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  facts  of  much  educational 
importance  and  but  little  known. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Kentucky  entered  early  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, for  by  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  charter  had  been 
jj:iven  to  Transylvania  Seminary,  from  which  grew  the  Transylvania 
University,  long  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  West  and 
Southwest. 

The  public-school  system,  which  was  also  organized  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date,  is  treated,  and  the  literature  of  education,  extensive 
although  fragmentary  in  character,  is  reviewed  in  a  series  of  bibliogra- 
phies appended  to  the  various  historical  sketches. 
Very  re8i)ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
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Hon.  E.  A.  illTCHCOOK, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


In  the  preparation  of  tbis  inonograpb  the  writer  has  been  kindly 
assisted  by  many  college  officers  and  others,  who  have  furnished  infor- 
mation and  cooperated  in  other  ways,  but  whom  it  would  be  impossible 
here  to  thank  by  name.  Be  desires,  however,  to  express  especially  his 
obligations  to  J.  W.  Black,  Ph.  D.,  acting  professor  of  history  in 
Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  in  1891-92,  and  now  professor  of  history 
in  Colby  University,  Maine,  for  the  preparation  of  the  sketch  of  the 
former  iustitntion;  to  Hon.  E.  P.  Thompson,  ex-snperintendent  of 
pnblic  instruction,  for  courtesies  extended  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  Collins  collection  and  other  important  historical  material  in  the  State 
eapitol;  to  H.  H.  White,  LL.  D.,  the  learned  ex-president  and  professor 
emeritus  of  Kentucky  University,  for  the  loan  of  a  transcript  of  the 
minutes  of  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University  and  for  valuable 
data  in  regard  to  that  institution  and  Kentucky  University,  and  also 
to  B.  T.  Durrett,  LL.  D.,  the  distinguished  president  of  the  Filsim  Club 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  free  use  of  his  unsurpassed  library  of  Ken- 
tacky  history,  for  personal  Suggestions,  and  other  assistance. 

The  facts  used  in  the  introduction  have  been  gathered  from  the 
remainder  of  the  monograph.  Much  information  has  been  obtained 
from  Ke|K)rts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  from  catalogues, 
correspondence  and  personal  interviews  with  the  present  executive 
officers  of  the  difl'erent  institutions — information  usually  not  mentioned 
explicitly.  Where  no  other  authority  is  given,  a  sketch  has  been 
prepared  exclusively  from  one  or  more  of  these  sources. 
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Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION— GENERAL  SKETCH. 


Partly  for  covenience  of  treatment,  and  partly  because  the  i)eriod8 
are  in  a  general  way  epoch-making,  the  history  of  edacation  in  Ken- 
tucky may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  as  follows:  (1)  From  the  settle- 
ment of  the  State  to  1820;  (2)  firom  1820  to  1830;  (3)  from  1830  to 
1850;  (4)  from  1850  to  1870;  (5)  from  1870  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  ho\reveTy  that  the  dates  selected  are 
only  approximate  aud  not  exact  points  of  division,  and  that  the  move- 
ment, or  movements,  specially  characterizing  one  period,  as  a  rule, 
have  their  begiDniug  in  the  previous  one,  and  sometimes  extend,  at 
least  in  a  modified  form,  through  one  or  more  subsequent  ones.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  here  only  to  give  the  main  characteristics  of  each 
of  these  periods,  their  most  interesting  individual  features  being 
reserved  for  more  detailed  treatment  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  systems  and  institutions  most  closely  associated  with  each. 

THE  PERIOD  UP  TO  1820. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  our  attention  in  the  educational  history 
of  Kentucky  is  the  early  establishment  of  schools  at  its  various  sta- 
tions, or  settlements,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  its  afiairs,  aud  the  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  especially 
from  the  Indians,  which  constantly  beset  its  early  inhabitants.  The 
pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  the  State  were  largely  fh)m  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  having  entered  Kentucky  through  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
were  chiefly  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  leaders  among  them  espe- 
cially were  men  of  more  than  the  average  intelligence  aud  <;n1tnre,* 
and  we  see  them  early  taking  steps  to  promote  the  diflfusion  of 
naeftil  knowledge  among  themselves  and  their  descendants. 


■Marshall  says  of  the  early  settlers  (History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  p.  442):  ''And 
wkftt  may  l>e  ansamed  with  great  coDfldence  an  a  truth  is  that  there  were  to  l»e 
foand  in  this  population  as  much  talent  and  intelligcnct*  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
equal  nomber  of  people,  promiscuously  taken,  in  either  Kuro]»e  or  America/'  The 
^'Keotncky  Society  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge''  existed  as  early  as  1787,  as  is 
•liown  by  a  notice  of  one  of  its  meetings  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette  of  December  1, 
1787.  The  issuu  of  AuguMt  2, 1788,  also  contains  a  notice  of  a  **  Society  for  Improve- 
flMnt  in  Knowledge."  A  marked  evidence  of  at  least  i>olitical  acumen  is  to  be  found 
fai  Iba  discussions  of  "The  Political  Club,"  which  existed  at  Danville  from  178(»  to 
1790^  and.  Independent  entirely  of  all  similar  discussions,  anticipated  in  its  debates 
n  mnaber  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  were 
MbMqoe&tly  adopted.    See  "  The  Political  Club,''  by  Thomas  Syyeed,  lio^VaVxW  A^^^^- 
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the  beginniiiKA  n{  educatiou  in  tlii>  State  ore  nliuust  ooiBeldcBt 
its  foandatioii.  Witbin  about  a  year  aft«*r  Uie  Qrnt  pcrniMieot  wl- 
nt  had  been  eHtabllKlie^l  nt  narrmlMbur^  in  1774,  when  It  was  jwt 
rtain  to  whoD)  tt]<^  territory  iiow  (Toinjioftiu);  Kentucky,  )>«kMisvd. 
(  abown  by  tlie  orKanfuttioii  of  Uie  Truui<ylvaaia  Company,' 
ear  of  a  wbo»l  Iwitig  taaght  at  lIarrod»biirg,  jirobiibly  in  tbe 
g  of  1776,  by  Mrs.  Coouie*,'  the  wifc  of  one  of  tin-  settlerH,  and  that 
irheD  lodiana  neri.'  akullcini;  amund  tbe  Htatiou,  ready  at  unj 
ent  to  fall  apon  tli«  iiiiwary  Inbabltiiiita.  Some  of  l>anlel  lbion«'> 
•oiona  had  jnu  \h*u  \ii\lv4  by  theiD,  ant)  llit'lr  outrogiM  hail  j«rt 
tti  maDy  proajNH'iive  M>ttlem  Lwck  Ui  Virginia.  Tbetw  ara  railMt 
aal  circutnstaiivts  iVir  »  tcbool  to  be  tauKlit  iimler,  mitei-inlly  by  ■ 
an;  bnt  siicti  wt-rt>  tli«  Kiirrotindinga  of  tlio  tlrst  achiHil  t«nght  ia 
acky. 

ber  similar  scIuhiIh  were  soon  eatablisbed,  nm  (but  of  .liibu  May  at 
fee's  Station  in  t777,iif  Joaepb  DonipUaii  tttBuuiieAbont  in  IT7t>,aii4 
liuHcKinuey  ut  [^.viiiKton  iu  tt8ll,withiti one yi«r after  tlieealok- 
lentof  lUo  town.  Tlie  |wrils  faced  by  tlteseuiul  other  bruve  pi»- 
I  of  education  m  Kf  titucky  are  illiutrntml  by  tbelikctUuUaeverald 

were  either  liilktl  by  the  Indians  or  Bmrered  bodily  harm  fnm 
animals.' 

e  do  not  know  jiii;t  who  nltentled  tlieae  onrly  M'hmiU  or  what  was 
lit  in  them,  bar  they  were  ]ir»bably  nialuly  intendn)  for  the  yaaogv 
rrn  or(b<- HtatiiiiiK  vht'n' they  wen*  l<>ntt«<). and  wtv- ut  ijiilte  ma 
entary  charucirr.  Thiiy  were  tbe  llmi  types  of  the  early  privale 
ufighlxirboud  HcbiMjU,  i!<Miimtinly  rallMl  'MJhl  field,*'  or  "lieilge- 
'  turhools,  of  w  tiit-h  a  niuni  mtendeil  notiro  will  Iw  given  later. 
Uoiilit  of  a  hightr  grade,  however,  soon  apiiean-d.  John  FUsoa,* 
urveyor,  atlvoutnrer.  and  fir«t  histoiian  of  Kt-nluoky,  as  wdl  «■ 
ler.  f>tnbliHbe<l  :i  nemiuary  in  liexingtou  in  or  before  1784.  Tha 
>er  Hai'tist  prv.iiltt'r,  Itev.  Kl(iab  Craig, ealabliBbwl oneatOaoq|» 

fiirly  in  17S8,'  and  dariuf  the  same  j'ear  the  ceMiratod  Dt. 

■v^^iril  I"  Ib<'  eliarkFtfV  asil  atgMiI*atliitt  of  Um  TranaflrMila  CvBpaay,  MS 
«in,  1.   U, 

•  S|>*l.litiu'>  Skrt«l»M  <>f  Um  E>rl7  r^UMille  UlMinea  at  KMituck;,  p.  Bit  d* 
■'*  )li*l..M  o(  \iraUitkj.  Vol.  I,  p.  4M. 

hii  May  wu  kill»l  bt  iIh-  tnriUiM  Id  ilw  mtIj  p*rt  »r  ITW  «hiU  KBtag^vB 
hm  U,^<■I  ID  J,  lK>al  iCollliu-a  HUlwr  «'  Kwiiarli).  \tl  11.  p.  S70).  J«ta 
ii.ai  »4Ji  iuaiik;lw!  Ii  aollit-ral  whll*  IrarLtttg  ■!  l.«1iD|Ctnu  la  May,  IMS 
u»  \o\  II.  1<  :.'.'•■  J-ifao  KiUmi.  IHW  uf  Ibn  lowhrra  mrtitiotiNl  bdaw.  ww 
Uv  thr  liiittan*  In  Ihr   [atirr  putt  if  ITM  DMt  Cinrlnnall.  Obl«.  nf  which  b* 

ic  of  III-   (■> I  r-.-io-lti  the  nwp  i>r  LoMiilit  iUb  i  Cntliu,  VnL  11.  ppUl-ttn. 

t   lerprriirr  I..  I Qi  lU.lh  alx.ir.  ma  ■!»  t'nllina.  Vrl.  I.  p.  Mil,  lUld  VaL  IL 

;  aba  Tbe  Life  u>d  i.Viiuo|[*i>r  Jobn  I'lUoo.  bjr  IL  1'.  iJiimtl,  LI- U, !- 

Tf  |«  an  silrrrtiviurtit  of  tb«  aarlj  Mtabhahmral  of  IhIa  ivbool  in  tl 
'  Ki-ii1nrL>  liarriie  h«  (.'bapler  111  fur  ilracriptioa  of  this  old  Bewi^ 
irj  a,  t'VU. 
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Jutnes  Priently  took  eharf^  of  Salein  Academy  *  at  Bardstown  (then 
called  Bairdstown)^  which  had  been  preceded  there,  as  early  as  1786, 
by  a  school  taught  by  a  Mr.  Shackleford.  This  school,  under  Dr. 
Priestly^s  management,  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the 
State,  and  in  it  many  of  the  great  public  men  of  the  early  history  of 
Kentucky  received  the  principal  part  of  their  education. 

The  founding  of  private  high  schools  continued  steadily,  in  oonjanc- 
tion  with  another  movement  to  be  presently  noticed,  until  Winter- 
botham,'  in  1795,  could  truthfully  say,  in  writing  of  Kentucky's 
educational  facilities:  << Schools  are  established  in  the  several  towns, 
and  in  general  regularly  and  handsomely  supported ;"  and  Marshall  '-* 
states,  referring  in  general  to  the  period  we  are  considering: 

There  are  many  ediicat«*d  and  more  meaoH  to  bo  applied  in  that  way  than  moet 
other  countries  could  afford,  while  a  general  propeuHity  for  giving  and  receiving 
literary  instruction  was  obviously  a  prevailing  sentiment  throaghout  the  country. 

The  Other  movement  just  referrinl  to  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  State's  early  educational  history,  and  is  so  interesting  as  to  demand 
of  UH,  in  another  connection,  a  more  extended  treatment.  It  consisted 
in  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  local  and  State  patronage  of  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education.  Lexingtoji,  soon  after  its  establishment, 
reserved  land  for  Latin  and  English  schools,  and  by  this  inducement, 
as  early  tis  1787,  caused  Mr.  Isaac  Wilson,  late  of  Philadelphia  College, 
as  he  describes  himself  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette,^ 
to  open  I^xington  Grammar  School;  but  Stiite  patronage  of  higher 
education  came  even  earlier,  as  Transylvania  Seminary,  one  of  the  first ' 
^^publick  schools,*' or  seminaries,  of  learning  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
of  which  we  shall  hear  more  later,  was  endowe<l  by  an  act  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature  in  1780,  and  further  endowed  and  chartered  in  1783, 
and  other  foundations  and  endowments  by  the  mother  State  and  by 
Kentucky  herself  followed  rapidly,  until  soon  a  State  educational  system 
was  develoi)ed  <iuite  unusual  in  its  circumstances  and  quite  in  advance 
of  the  ideas  of  the  day  elsewhere,  in  this  country  at  least. 

The  main  thing  of  interest  in  Kentucky's  educational  history,  up  to 
about  182<),  is  the  development  of  this  splendid  system  of  higher  edu- 

I  For  thr  incoriKiratiou  of  this  aradeiuy  see  Chapter  II.  p.  22.  The  first  adver- 
tisement of  thiH  8i*hool  in  the  Kentiirky  Ga/etto  urciirsou  November  29,  IIHH;  others 
occur  later.  Fc»r  something  of  Pr.  Priestly  and  the  school  of  Mr.  Shaekleford,  see 
ColUns,  Vol.  II.  pp.  r/and  2U(). 

*  United  Statc.H  of  Ainerira  and  the  \V«>Mt  Indies,  p.  156. 
^Hist«»ry  of  Kentucky.  Vol.  I.  p.  443. 

*lo  the  issue  of  .laniiary  2ti.  178^<,  which  says  the  school  Is  again  opened.  The 
toiiioii  io  this  sehmd,  sm  in  most  others  of  its  class,  was  £4  per  ao nam  (the  ponnd 
iMing  e<|aivaleut  to  $:<.:<:{),  and  advertihements  state  that  good  iNianllng  could  be 
oblainatl  at  from  (.8  to  £*.*  p«r  annum.  The  tuition  was  usually  paid  one-half  in 
caali,  the  other  in  )irn)H'rt> ,  Kueh  an  ]irc>dure  of  various  kinds,  while  board  was  paid 
altogether  in  )>rn]»t*rty. 

*  For  the  antiquity  of  this  m-IiuoI  see  Chapter  HI. 
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11,  (*oiniMNKHl,  aiH  pnijectedy  of  a  State  univenity  and  at 

diary  ac*adeiny  in  each  ooautyiand  probably  intaodedta  be  ai^fl^ 

e<l  later  by  a  8yHti>iii  of  more  elementary  ediodla.    The  SBbaidiaiy 

emies  were  quite  flilly  developed,  and  reached  their  mlmlnatlta 

igthiH  iieriud,  whileTransylvauiaUniverrityiraafiiirly  hiMiganitBi, 

;he  foundations  laid  for  the  short  but  Mlliantoaieer  upon  wUah  k 

ibout  to  enter.    The  more  elementary  achools  were,  howevw, 

ected  with  thin  Mystem,  and  have  only  been  establiahed  In 

m  in  quite  recent  years,  and  then  on  an  independent  baaia. 

e  main  current  of  early  public  edncation  in  Kentocky  bf^n  il 

op  and  extended  downward.    We  have  first  the  oniveraitj  or  ed- 

and  then  the  public  schooL    This  is  not  to  be  wondwed  al|  aa  H 

as  a  rule,  true  in  all  the  older  States.    A  namberof  tbepRNBiMnl 

anioni;  the  early  Kentucky  settlers  were  themselves 

imong  the  founderH  of  collegea  in  Virgiuia.    NatnraUy 

apt  to  promote  inlucation  in  the  new  State,  according  to  the 

tig  ideas  of  the  time,  esi^ecially  in  Virginia,  from  which  ommI  «f 

came.  t(K>k  sha|N.'  in  the  form  of  an  iuMtitution  of  higher  learning 
IS  n*uiarkable,  however,  that  in  their  handathis  institntioii  ahoeU 

lM*en  planne^l  to  )>ecome  the  head  of  a  great  State  qrstam  of  pnh- 
diirati(»n,  eiiil>ra<ing  even  elementary  schools— «  coiioe|iCion  ia 
ni^e  of  public*  opinion  at  the  time,  in  thia  country  at 

I'KRIOD  FROM  1K30  To  1K30. 

is  |»eriml  is  markeil  by  the  downfall  of  the  magnificently 
?r>ity  system  of  which  we  have  just  been  R|M*aking.  Even 
the  system  of  rorrelated  aeadeniiea  had  reactlied  its  coll 
had,  for  various  reasons,  lieen  acknowledged,  in  the  way  it 
;  roiidiirt4Ml.  as  a  failure  by  disceniing  public  men.  Boon 
<late  the  plan  Ii:h1  been  really  abandone^l  asaStateenl 
Statt*  acadtMiiifH  iliil  nut,  however,  disap|>ear  at  once,  bnt  amny  of 
«Miitiiiiif<l  a*«  ItK'al  high  sch^NiIa,  and  some  of  them  after  a  tfaaa 
(levelopiMl  in^>^ollep•H.  Augusta, (icorgetown,*  andJnfaeUmany 
iM-  r.itlKT  cnlleut^  of  the  State  were  built  u|Min  old  academies 

-r  tiiiKl^  tlii'V  iiiliiTited. 

ililir  patron;i;:<\  between  l^'JO  and  1H30,  was  ronfineil  almoat excln> 
y  to  Tiaii>\lv.inia  riiiveraity,  which  under  Dr.  IIolley*s  adnini^ 

Mil.  )i«'::iiiiiiii;:  in   His,  entere<l  u|h»ii  a  |ieculiarly  brilliant 

-<>-iiii  I!. I  tit    It-  hi*«t<»ry.  MNin,  however,  to  have  its 

I'lil  .Hill  ii>  <l«(lifif  liiiMi^ht  a)N>ut  by  the  unfortunate  plan  of  lis 


^'i.ott  «i  I-    !•>   -.•:<>i    •>')    iiru«  km   A(adriD\  and  (ifor^etowii  on  Ril 

I  •'  •  tm  "  ill'  ••iilrr  .!•  .I'lriiiirfl  wrrr  |>rrb4|»«i  iiHirf»  pminiiMotthHi  la 

-;    -r   'F  ■•■    •  ^-(-v   \''X     I  taii*\  l\  aiiiB    riiivmtly  Kft-w    out   uf 
.r.    •;.•:  i  r-  !ir  i  .  .:>^'*  via*  .it  IraM  pAitially  l>iMr«I  mi  Oanville 
•>.:-    I..    •  ;;f    •■.  'A  .irrt  II  >«niiDAr>.  while  l^ili«\iUp  <*oll^|P»  was  • 
.-.•«.     ^«  ■..  :.  I  •.    »•■•!  iifliff  <ull«i;rti  wrif  mun-  nr  IrM  directly 
«>  ■ ;■  f    I'  ••  i«  ;i  .«  * 
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orpiui/atioii  and  the  state  of  public  opiuioii,  especially  in  reganl  to 
religious  questions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  institutiou  was  not,  as  iu  the  case 
of  many  of  the  early  colleges  of  the  older  States,  founded  by  some 
church  organization,  mainly  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
but  that  it  was  founded  by  the  State  and  was  fnun  the  first  considered 
a  State  institution,  although  never  fully  under  direct  State  control,  aud 
its  avowed  pur[><)se,  as  expressed  iu  it«  first  charter,  was  to  prepare 
yonng  men  for  the  service  of  the  State.  The  way  iu  which  it  was  man- 
aged, however,  presents  a  curious  blending  of  state  and  church  con- 
trol, for  it  was  also  fimnded  under  church  auspices,  and,  for  the  greater 
]>art  of  its  history,  was^uuder  <|uasi  denominational  management.  This 
double  nuinagement  by  church  aud  state,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at 
one  time  or  another,  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  early  Ken- 
tucky university  system,  aud,  es|>ecially  by  the  denominational  Jealous- 
ies it  aroused,  had  a  very  disastrous  effet;t.  The  system's  plan  of 
niaiiagement,  as  will  be  noted  later,  was  in  other  re8)>ects  also  not  such 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  res|)onsibility  an<l  the  highest  efficiency. 

These  things  were  largely  instrumental  in  preventing  the  upbuilding 
of  a  gran<l  system  of  public  higher  education  and  in  causing  the  State 
to  withdraw  fn)m  her  early  policy  of  liberality  toward  education. 
Kentucky  was  certainly  quite  liberal  toward  Transylvania  Seminary 
and  the  early  academies,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  donation  of 
public  lands  and  the  exemption  of  these  from  taxation,  as  well  as  in 
her  direct  ap])ropriations.  although  the  latter  were  never  large.  The 
land  grants  were,  however,  not  suflicient  to  make  the  system  self- 
sustaining  or  to  pledge  the  State  to  its  further  sustentation,  while  the 
control  assumed  and  the  resixmsibility  reifuired  were  not  re<|uisite  to 
secure  pn)|>er  efliciency.  When  the  original  plan  had  thus  been  wrecked, 
we  se<»  the  State  so  far  reversing  her  original  i>olicy  that  for  a  long 
time  she  refused  to  make  adecpiate  provision  for  her  public  schcnds, 
and,  even  as  late  as  ISOT*,  declined  io  give  the  fund  needed  to  make  the 
Congressicuial  hiinl  grant  of  1SI>*J  for  agricultural  colleges  available  for 
the  highest  educational  uses,  but  left  it  to  a  denominational  institution 
to  make  for  her  the  most  out  of  the  limited  endowment  furnished  by 
the  (fcneral  < Government. 

Kven  during  the  ]>eri(Nl  we  are  now  considering  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity lK*gan  to  lose  htT  hold  upon  the  public  g(MHl  will,  and  denomina- 
tional colleges  began  to  spring  up,  as  so  nuuiy  centers  of  opiK>sition, 
and  to  compete  witli  the  university  for  public  patronage.  Centre  and 
8t.  Joseph's  in  1S19,  St.  Mary's  in  1821,  Augusta  in  1822,  Cumberland 
io  1826,  an<l  Creorgetown  in  1821K  arose  in  rapid  succession.  Their 
competition  was  not  greatly  telt  for  a  time,  but  was  <lestined  to  grow 
ti»  strong  proportions  in  the  succee<ling  period. 

The  failure  of  the  academy  system  di<l,  however,  cause  public  atten- 
tion, even  during  this  period,  to  be  turned  to  the  need  of  elementary 
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lis,  and  pablic  opinion  was  8uflicieutly  aroaaed  on  the  qaertfam  ta 
}  tbe  legislature  of  1821  to  app«ant  a  comniiaaion  to  Ininnllfhijtt 
ict  and  to  rep(»rt  u|ion  it  to  that  body.  Thia  oonuniaskMiy  rmmpoMJ 
on.  William  T.  Harry  and  other  prominent  pablic  men,  Bsdei  ii 
an  able  n*]M>rt  in  favor  of  a  system  of  pablic  sohodia,  eodiodjlBg 
lent  ideas  in  repird  to  how  it  ooald  be  inaugarated.  The  Ic^sb 
was  also  indac*ed  to  create  a  small  literary  fund  to  sappoct  neh  s 
m,  but  nothinfc  further  was  then  accomplished. 

PKKIOU  1K3I)  TO  IKTiO. 

lor  t4>  th«  be^innin^  of  this  iMsriod,  Transylvania  rnlvorallif 
abandoneil  liy  the  State  in  ho  far  as  the  bestowal  of  public 
wra8  (*on«*erne<l,  although  nominal  legislative  control  wi 
lied.  TIh*  uegliH-t  of  the  State  was,  however,  somewhat  aapplM 
*ivate  and  l(N*a]  niunitlceni*e9  and  the  University  lonf  rmuiml 
ently  usi'tul,  «*HiKH*ially  through  its  professional  dt^Nutmentii.  iMl 
ly  be  said  to  havr  now  entered  int4»  a  rendition  of  grmdoal  deeUML 
reral  attempts  were  niaile  during  this  time  to  resurrect  its  prnw— 
r  partial  denominational  nmtrol.  Baptists,  KpisoopaliaDa,  Pns* 
-ians,  and  lantly  MrthtMlists  were  saccessively  called  to  the  aid  «f 
anin;!  fortunes,  hut,  as  a  rule,  with  indiiferent  saceese,  althoagh 
•«i\v(-rtiil  I'biiri'li  intlnenre  which  Dr.  Baseoni  was  able  to  bring  li 
Mistanc'f  tor  a  timt*  siH*uH'4l  to  revive  the  uuiversityli 
es.  WIhmi  this,  tiN»,  had  to  be  withdrawn,  in  1849|itMuik 
'  tlian  hrtoie. 

I*  |Nn'uliar  tratuit*  of  the  |»eri«Kl  b4*t\vc*en  \!<U^  and  1>(50  was  tke 
li»pment  and  tuither  multiplication  of  denominational  ooliegc%a 
*ni(Mit  alrt-ady  lif^un  in  th«*  pn*vious  |»eri<Nl  partly  in  oppoeitisa 
an>vtvania  riii\i*r8ity  and  partly  to  supply  needs  whieh  it  coali 
\ivu  m<-«'t. 

now  liiiiiitM*  thi-  Hi-tth*d  ]Niliry  of'  eiM^h  im|Nirtant  denominatioB  ia 

^tat«-  t«i  lia\«'    it-*   nun    repn*sentative  institution.      Several  of 

'  hail  alrfa«I\  hwu  toundtNK  but  had  not  \h^u  strong  oompetitet 

r*  iniiv«*isity.  oNMh;:  to  their  hk*k  ot'  funds  and  <M|uipment. 

iiou  ^trrn::th«*MtM|  and  others  fstahlislunl,  s«>  that  most  of  the 

il(  ifniin.irinn.il  « ullr^ri^.s  of  the  Stati*  nniy  Ik*  said  to  date  tMr 

rm  ••  nr  thru   iMi]ii>ifan«  (•  as  tMlurational  t'aetor*<  from  this  iieriodi 

II .  St.  .ii'^ipli^.  .itid  An^Mista.  es|MM*iaIly,  stwrn  iN'gan  to  be  wd 

n..it:«i  <*t)i«  !-.   >-  i'.Hoii  aiitl  Shelby  in  1S.'U;,  wen*  foanded.     nil 

iKii.'   .i>!i::  .  fi   ii:iTi).  <  ollins  tr]Is  us  in  his  Sketches,'  in  1M« 

11  ...  !i  i<l  ii>*>!i-  « iiih-;:!-^  than  anv  otiier  Statr  in  the  I'nion. 

•  •111  ;.i.>i«'-<-  ••'..i!  ^i-hiMiU.  t'^ptM-ially  ot'  mt^^lieine,  aJMi  began  toht 

•  ii-'lHti.      11.'   :  ! -'  ci  MifSi*  ttt  amount  t«»  anything  was  the  Loais- 
\lt<i  .  a:  l!.-'  t  i:«     iM>w  tJH*  nirdira)  depaitmriit  of  the  U'Bivcnill 


i.i   -v  ■  i!( 


.!.•:••)   Ml   1^;;.  a^  a  diivft  eoiuitetitor  «»f  the 


itiLi'iiT  •'?    Ir  -ii-.l'^ania  l.'nixersity. 

"'kti*  til*-'  (•!  Kmiurki.  p.  ijT'J. 
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Tbe  tVmnding  of  denoiiiiuational  iustitutions  and  of  special  profes- 
sional Hclioola  lia8  continaed  through  all  the  subsequent  educational 
history  of  the  State  and  has  led  to  an  unfortunate  multiplicity  of  new 
and  separate  institutions,  whereas  an  enlargement  of  those  already  exist- 
ing would  have  been  far  more  preferable.  One  result  has  been  that 
although  the  name  has  been  frequently  used,  there  has  never  been  a 
re4il  university  in  the  State,  even  in  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  with 
all  the  usual  departments  and  a  complete  faculty  and  equipment  in  each. 
Another  result  has  been  that  the  colleges  of  the  State  have  been  quite 
insufficiently  endowed.  The  State  has  never  fully  committed  herself  to 
the  policy  of  sustaining  a  well-endowed  university,  while  other  institu- 
tions have  become  too  numerous  to  receive  large  amounts  firom  local  and 
denominational  beneficence  which  has  been  the  source  of  almost  all  of 
the  endowment  of  the  various  institutions.  No  single  individual,  either 
within  or  without  the  State,  has  given  a  large  amount  to  any  single 
institution,  and  almost  all  that  has  been  contributed  has  been  given 
wholly  by  the  ]>eopIeof  the  State,  principally  through  the  various  reli- 
gious denominations.  Various  communities  have  contributed  with  great 
liberality  to  institutions  located  in  their  midst  without  regard  to  denom- 
inational connections,  and  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Christ- 
ians, and  other  denominations  have  done  nobly  for  their  respective 
institutions,  but  local  demand  or  denominational  jealousy  has  calle<l 
into  existence  a  multitude  of  colleges,  each  of  whose  share  in  the  general 
bounty  has  been  necessarily  small  among  a  people  generally  well-to-do 
bat  not  wealthy.  The  funds  received  have  usually  only  been  sufficient 
to  give  them  fairly  good  buildings  and  equipment,  but  have  left  them 
no  endowment.  So  they  have  hml  to  struggle  on,  mainly  supporte<l  by 
tuition  fees,  many  of  the  older  institutions  of  the  State  having  been, 
daring  the  greater  jmrt  of  their  history,  rich  only  in  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion to  sound  learning. 

The  fact  that  Kentucky  crolleges  have  been  so  largely  unendowed 
mainly  accounts  for  the  many  ups  and  downs  in  their  history.  As  long 
as  local  and  denominational  influence  and  their  own  good  work  have 
kept  their  halls  fi11e<l  with  students  they  have  had  fair  success,  but 
when,  for  any  re^ison,  the  number  of  their  students  has  declined,  they 
have  declined  in  like  manner,  and  the  history  of  the  State  is  strewn  with 
the  wrecks  of  c*ducationaI  enterprises.  Cumberland,  Shelby,  Eminence, 
and  others  aie  so  many  examples  of  a  checkere<l  career,  ending  finally 
in  dissolution. 

IjAck  of  endowment  and  stn)ng  conii>etitioii  have  also  compelled 
most  of  the  colleges  to  do  a  great  deal  of  what  is  really  preparatory 
and  not  college  work,  which  has  ham])ered  their  usefulness  and  neces 
sarily  vitiated  their  standard  to  a  considerable  extent.  This  we  shall 
see  applies  esi)ecia11y  to  the  female  colleges  of  the  State,  which  arose 
mainly  in  the  i)erio<l  succeeding  the  one  we  are  now  considering,  and  for 
whose  multiplicity  we  shall  see  there  have  been  si>ecial  reasons. 
2127— No.  L'5 2 
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e  |>eri<Hl  f»t'  wliirli  we  aro  now  siieakinj;  also  witneues  the  Inl 
(tioii  of  ii  Stato  piiblic-aeliool  system.  The  law  of  1838  asteblislnl 
II  a  rather  iiiiiMTfiHst  form  it  is  true,  but  gave  to  it  what  wasa 
:  fraiii— a  rc*t:ular  orfranization.  Its  oi^erations  were  gnmtij 
.TfHl  for  SI  line  time  by  the  smallness  of  the  ^Miterary  ftind''  iipoa 
li  it  was  haseil  and  h)-  the  fa<*t  tliat  this  fund  was  not  pn^ier^ 
und«Hl:  but  the  system  made  really  substantial  progress  dorisg 
time  in  the  rrystallizatlon  of  public  opinion  in  it«  favor,  asi 
:ially  in  the  fact  that  the  'Mit4.'rary  fund,*^  by  the  third  ooDslits- 
»f  the  State,  whi<'h  went  int4»  eifect  in  18.7(1,  was  inviolably  devDiBi 
iblie  Hch(M>l  education. 

rKIMol)  FROM  ISTiO  Tt)  1870. 

is  era  is  noticeable  for  an  unHUc4H*ssfnl  attempt,  made  in  185d^  Is 
e  Tranrtylvania  I'niversity  as  a  8t;ite  institution  in  the  form  of  a 
»  n(»nna]  srhcMil— a  niuehnee<Ied  addition  t4)  the  public-sehoil 
m.  AfttT  a  slioit  trial  of  two  y<*ars«  owing  to  the  lack  of  profMr 
Ic  siipiNH't.  thi*^  i-tVort  had  to  Ih»  abandone<l,  and  the  history  of  tke 
iM'slty  as  in  any  sensi*  a  State  institution  was  ended.  After  this 
ik  into  :i  sc  lion  I  nt'  niendy  s4H.*ondary  rank. 

:ain,  an  attenipf  was  made  in  IHIm  to  build  on  its  niiua  u  great 
ersity  in  thi*  iianit'  i»f  tlu*  St;ite,  but  really  under  what  was 
niinati<inal.  but  not  intendt^tl  to  1m*  sinrtjirian,  control.  This  filas 
•*phMidi«Ily  d«*vi^4Ml  and  se<Mne<l  tor  a  time  b'kely  to  sU(*C6ed,  but  iC| 
i\as  diMtiiiiHl  to  Im*  wrerkeii.  Sf»  Kent urky  University,  instead  of 
inJM;;  u li.it  it  i»inii]i>ed  to  be.  an  institution  overshadowing  aD 
s,  was  tnne«l  u*  take  tli«'  |M)Hiti(»n  simply  of  one  of  the  principal 
j;e*i  oi'  I  hi-  Stat«*. 

trial  |)ini«*>«Niiiiial  ^i-liools  have,  dnriii;:  tliis  and  the  sul>He«iiiCQt 
»d.  c-i»iiiiiiiie4|  t't  Mii*iea>e  in  nuinlMM s.  4'>pe('ially  at  l^misvillc,  until 
city,  uitlt  '•«  <*'\  medical  fiillep'S  and  other  pr(»t'es>ional  iustita* 
.  lias  litTiitiK-  mil'  ill'  till-  ].irv:e'<^t  centers  nf  pl'ofes^il>nai  educslioB 

f   i!iiT}:i:    m  :l::plii'ati<iii  lit' dehoniMialiMnal   institutions  als<i  eutt 
■•I  .iji.H  1-.     ri!:t:i-  t  iillr;;i'N  f^pecially.  u  liosi-  nuinlN*rs  up  to 
li.iil  !i4t::  I  •iii;>  ii.iti\«-lv  iinitnp(»rtaiit.  were  tnnnded  in  rapid 
Mil.  a;.<l  <"••:■  i«  •  .iiiK-  <«it  iiiMiii-iou<  that  ahimst  every  prominent 
iniiii'  ••-.  1     -    «   >Vj'r  i.ati  ruiitir  iimK-  te|iii  >*i*ntative  instttutitHilb 
l<i  '     ;.   *•!  ■':.«<t    ii.th;,  <  ••nininiiitii  n   !'inn<l«'«l   l^M-al  institutions  to 

..    *    I-  :  :^.   -M  :rli.  a'«  a  iiile.  iiiiftii  t  iinately  aspired  to 

.  t'  I  ".it  ji  -.      I      -  i>r  I  iiin  •«•  it'll  III  >)iai  p  I  ii:ii)H*tit  inn  and  in  many 

•  •"    :     -  ■       '.  •  •:    •  -If  'til  il  ii.flinMls  ;tni)  pia'-titr-*. 

•  ii:i!i.}>>  :  «    I    il*-  •  ••!ii-;^«'>  paitii  MJai  1\  wliidi   iia\e  )K*en  eStab 

!:  l\r:.TiM  .^  .  '  ir- •  .t'-'U*  1  ^'hMi.is  bei  onic  .ilniiist  Ic^jiin.  th<*irnlnl- 
.'>  ':••  ._'  ')'i>  1.1  rl\  :«•  tilt*  fait,  a.s  noteil  Iati'i«  lii.il  ;:iils  werelbra 
f.nit- 1  \i  I  nii-ii  t'.t'M  .ihiHi.st  all  the  institntinns  nt  liiirher  learning  is 
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the  State,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  in  bo  far  as  it  was  deemed  neces- 
ssiry  for  them  to  be  educated  at  nil  it  was  thought  that  their  education 
Bhould  be  more  of  an  ornamental  character  and  otherwise  of  a  different 
type  from  that  pursued  by  boys.  These  circumstances,  in  conjunction 
with  the  inefficiency  of  the  public-school  system  for  a  long  time  and 
the  consequent  demand  of  localities  for  institutions  suited  to  their 
own  peculiar  needs,  have  caused  a  large  number  of  female  schools  to 
spring  up,  which  unfortunately  have  in  most  cases  been  ambitious  to 
be  colleges,  at  least  in  name,  and  to  confer  diplomas  if  not  degrees. 
Almost  every  sch(X>i  for  girls  in  the  State  either  bears  the  name  of 
college  or  claims  to  do  college  work ;  in  reality  the  work  done  by  most 
of  them  is  largely  secondary  and  even  to  some  extent  primary.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  in  this  monogniph  to  give  the  history  of  all 
these  schools.  Only  those  have  been  treated  a  considerable  part  of 
whose  work  appears  to  be  of  collegiate  rank.  As  it  has  been  found 
very  difficult  to  apply  any  absolute  line  of  demarkation,  it  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  institutions  have  been  omitted  quite  as  worthy  of 
notice  i)erhaps  as  some  of  those  treated,  but  in  general  the  same  line 
of  division  has  been  followed  as  that  used  of  late  in  the  reports^  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

In  one  res[)ect  particularly  a  greiit  educational  advance  was  made 
in  Kentucky  between  1850  and  1870.  The  public-school  system  may 
in  that  period  be  said  to  have  first  become  firmly  established  in  the 
hearts  of  the  i)eople  of  the  State,  largely  through  the  eflbrts  of  State 
Su|H*rintcndent  Breckinridge  in  its  behalf,  and  an  e<lucated  public  sen- 
timent, aroused  by  him  and  others,  calltnl  forth  the  act  of  1860,  which 
made  public*  education  really  effective  by  granting  it,  by  State  taxa- 
tion, a  more  ample  revenue.  The  o))etiing  of  the  educational  year  1870 
marks  the  practical  establishment  of  an  effective  public-school  system 
in  Kentucky. 

PEIUOI)  SmSEgrENT  TO  1K70. 

This  is  es{)e<;ially  noted  for  the  continual  growth  of  a  sound  public 
opinion  ui>on  almost  all  educational  <]ue8tions. 

An  enlightened  public  sentiment  has  of  late  caused  the  State  to 
return  to  her  early  liberal  attitude  toward  public  education,  and  no 
just  complaint  can  now  l>e  made  in  regard  to  the  way  she  supi)orts  the 
one  institution  she  still  controls — the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege—or  her  i)ul>lics<'lHH)l  system.  All  sc^hool  projjcrty  has  lately  been 
exempted  from  taxation,-  and  the  State  college  now  receives  a  liberal 
i*ontributioii  in  the  form  of  a  ie:;ular  State  tax,  while  the  effectiveness 
of  the  publir  srli(N)Is  has  been  greatly  increase<l  by  considerable  addi- 

'These  reportH  rlass  tVnialt*  ron«gt*M  undrr  division  A,  embraciof;;  a  few  inntita- 
Uons  of  tb**  lii)(hi'Ht  rank,  micli  aa  Welh-sley  and  Vaanar,  and  diviMioo  H»  which 
iiielades  all  otherH.     All  tlir  t'nnale  collef^eH  of  Kentncky  come  under  divinion  H. 

*  Acoordinf(  to  th«*  proviHiouH  of  thf  conntitution  of  1S!U,  xui  int4.*r|>r«te<l  by  a  re<>eDt 
daciaion  of  the  ruiirt  of  ttpiieals. 
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to  the  "literary  tiimr  and  itlno  by  incrcautie  the  Stal«  tax  IoyM 
■e  support  of  the  Kyst«a).  TIijh  uttUnde  of  the  State  itt  »  cb>r»i' 
jc  feature  of  the  |>rfMeiil  i>erJ<Mi,  but  U  not  theoiilyoitroriQlcmeL 
system  of  graded  M'txHiU  liaa  aleio  \teiiu  iwtiibliith«><l,  by  tho  old  id 
ional  local  taxat  iou.  in  all  ihe  towns  nud  t-ftlea  nf  any  Kiu<  in  tW 
■.  This  largely  Bii|i|ilivA  a  pn'-Mitig  iiiH'd  lor  aeotmlar)-  instmi-tiLiu. 
ilso  relieves  the  riiiU-gt-M  of  the  iivu'eMiily  of  maluliiinini;  at  IrnU 
huge  preparatory  <li'|iarhnfiit«  ait  formerly. 

«t  of  the  collegi  .^,  morwovwi,  have  hirgt-ly  iiddm)  to  tUeir  ctut)v>' 
B  within  the  past  iVw  yLMtt  thron;:)i  private  and  deimiuin»Uonai 
Several  of  tbem  imw  liitve  fairly  ^jofid  eodowiueuta  for  the  work 
undertake. 

,Df  of  the  male  uolli-jfc*  liuv^  of  littfi  oiwn^-d  (lit<ir  diMtni  (o  «obms 
^11.  This  has  ooDliniKHl  ho  fur  thut  i-oediic-atloit  111113-  uov  be  mmI 
almost  a  gonerallv  nvt^'cpu-d  |>u)icy  in  lliu  .Stat«>,  It  haa  h«d  U 
one  ffuod  effect  iii  obviitting  tliv  nix-t^wMity  of  the  further  nnltlpU- 
n  of  female  colle;;!'^. 

ite  a  voDtrury  an*]  IjoiwI'uI  luoveiritut  ban  vvi-n  taken  phhra  latdy 
e  conversion  of  Mvi-ral  of  ttifiie  Mtlle|{:e»  inui  uvoweilly  Mvcundarj 
An,  and  the  found  nm  of  Mteb  ocbooln  in  varionaoonunnnittca  trbov 
>rly  the  estal)lisbiiH-iii  of  it  ntllec*  wnl*!  haw  be(>t)  aT,lKm]i(vL 
o|iening  of  tlit-  \  iiulrrliilt  Training  Sch<wl  at  KIklun,  and  of  tlw 
UK  prejiaratury  siIkhiU  of  CVotral  IJuivcrniity  uml  Kentnokf  W*. 
I  Collfge,  are  bo  riiiinyilliist rations  of  thiapraiiwinirtliyqiirit.  A 
icndikble  dii«|K>sit  i<  in  ban  al'wi  Iipcd  isIiokd  to  nlop  tbi<  Airtber  foqnd- 
if  Be|turate  itroft-^- ional  fii-li<K>lA,  hk  tboec  lati^ly  v^naliliahecl  hart 
nitenttl  in  tonjuni-tiuii  «ith  the  older  coileKc^i,  and  the  oltl«r  pfw- 
nial  m-IiodIh  huv<-  Hbnnn  a  teiid»Dey  lo  aililiute  with  MtablialMd 
ntioiis  for  wliii-b  t(i<-y  farnlah  pntri-aaionnl  dfiMirtnieiita,  aa  v^ 
rated  in  Noveni)H-r.  INU',  whrn  thr  Kentucky  School  of  UedkiM 
nv  the  trii'dii-al  dii'urtuient  of  Kentucky  rulVCTslty. 
t'l-rai  of  till'  ciillri:r»  of  Kentucky  have  always  been  itoCad  to 
uriactinicnt  to  Mxind  wilMlandilp.  Fortunately  tbeae,  as  a  rolfc 
iH-en  :i1il<-  t<i  ill!  rcaMc  their  endowments  along  iritb  otber*.  8a 
I  bilflitr  t-^hniilioK  in  KentiK-ky  Is  atill  coaniderably  hanparad  hf 
trrc.it  iiiiilii|>lji-ii>  of  indleges  and  their  eonae«(ue»t  lark  of  aaq4i 
wnieiit-.  \t'i  il-i  •-■•ndilion  ts  one  of  creater  hn|>ernlne«ii  Air  tha 
I'.  I'lif  ii>f.|t  (if  ilif!  (labllL'  twliool  ityiitt'm  of  (lie  .^tai«  will  be 
iiilly  tioiKcd  HI  iMotlitr oonntH'tion,  Init  it,  tnc».  may  Ix*  tralhfolly 
li>  Ix'  iii.ikiii;:  l.tMimbie  prognM. 


Chapter   II. 

SOME  INTERESTING  FEATURES  OP  EARLY  EDUCATION. 


▲  STATE  TTNIYEBSITY   SYSTEM. 

Thin  system,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  as  oue  of  the  strik- 
ing features  of  the  early  educational  history  of  Kentucky,  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  beginning  in  the  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  of  May 
1780,  endowing  Transylvania  Seminary.  For  while  the  plan  had  not 
then  been  originated,  and  this  school  was  soon  to  develop  into  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  become,  in  a  sense,  the  head  of  the  system  after 
this  transformation,  yet  it  was  at  first  intended  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  afterwards  taken  by  the  other  seminaries  or  academies 
(these  words  are  always  synonymous  in  early  Kentucky  educational 
history),  the  first  part  of  the  general  plan  to  be  fully  developed,  and 
was  the  model  for  the  others  in  its  original  conception  and  especially 
in  the  method  of  its  endowment  by  the  State. 

The  original  endowment  net  of  Transylvania  Seminary  seems  to  have 
been  copied  largely  in  all  of  the  first,  at  least,  of  the  later  academy  nets. 
This  act,*  for  its  spirit  if  for  nothing  else,  i.s  worthy  of  being  quoted  at 
length,     it  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  it*  represented  to  the  general  asMembly  that  there  are  certain  lands 
within  the  county  of  Kentncky,  formerly  belonging  to  British  subjects,  not  yet  sold 
ander  the  law  of  escheats  and  forfeitures,  which  might  at  a  future  day  be  a  Talnable 
fund  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  youth,  and  it  being  the  interest  of  this 
Commonwealth  always  to  promote  and  encourage  every  denign  which  may  tend  U> 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowle4lgc,  even  among  its 
remote  citizens,  whoso  situation  a  barbarous  neighborhood  and  a  savage  intercourse 
might  otherwise  render  unfriendly  to  science:  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  8,()00 
acres  of  land  within  the  said  county  of  Kentucky,  late  the  proi>erty  of  Rol>ert 
MeKanzie,  Henry  ColliuH,  and  Alexander  McKee,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  veste<l 
Id  William  Fleming,  William  Christian,  John  Todd,  Stephen  Trigg,  Bei^amin  Logan, 
John  Floyd,  John  May,  Levi  Todd,  John  Cowan,  George  Meriwether,  John  Cobbs, 
Ooorge  Tliomiison,  and  Edmund  Taylor,  trustees,  as  a  free  donation  from  this  Com- 
monwealth for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school,  or  neuiiiiary  of  learning,  to  be  erected 
within  the  said  county  as  soon  aa  the  circuuiMtaiices  of  the  county  and  the  state 
of  its  fnnds  will  lulmit,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever. 

Thus  was  planned  the  tirst  school  in  Kentucky  established  under 
State  patronage  and  one  which,  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  soon 
afterwards,  was  truly  in  a  ^<  barbarous  neigh borbood  -'  in  so  far  as  the 
proximity  of  Indian  warriors  was  concerned. 


See  references  to  this  act  in  Chapter  III. 


msTOBY  ar  niuiiBit  EnuiATioK  in  kbntuckt. 

)  need  of  flucb  ail  uirttitiitiiiii  and  (he  plan  o(  iwcuhni;  its  endmr- 
seem  to  have  tx-^^n  llnit  ravu  bj  tlio  Bev.  John  Todd,  a  )>nimltmt 
tyt«riui  minister  of  I^nulsa  Oonntf,  Va.,  luid  hlti  iifplittw,  CtL 

Todd,'  then  »  if  jin-M-Dtative  from  tli«  i-onniy  of  K4>Dluok}-  tn  th* 
Dia  aBsembly.  TIip  iMlvi<.-«  and  itiHiieiioe  uf  tlio  rormer,  tMaiM 
tbti  ability  and  ellorlx  of  the  Utlvj-,  K«#in,  maiiily  at  IraAl,  to  bat* 
«d  the  legislaiun-  tti  |iitiw  theat^tof  uDdowniml,  an  ai't  iaadvaaM 
'ginia'a  nsaal  «i)iicutiuoal  polic^y  at  thai  day  iiml  the  murt>  uniuaal 
Cuning  ill  the  midst  of  onu  of  the  moat  ghiomy  iw-rifxla  uf  fix 
lutiou  and  one  Hi>e«rial[y  tryine  to  li«r.    The  Todds  an*  tli»r«>Aw* 

giveu  the  very  lii^hent  praine  tar  the  iafeptinu  of  the  jilaii,  aod 
names  shoald  fur  all  time  to  onue  l>c  placed  hi|fh  ou  Kttniaeky^ 
f  honor. 

tiiHylvania  Seminary  w»»  further  endowed  and  ineorjioraied  ta 
1783,'  oviiig,  itH  wto  shall  mn>,  largely  to  the  tntlnentre  and  vlTtata 
dge  Caleb  Walliite,  when  its  endowment  was  exemplod  fruiu  tasa 
>y  the  StJite,  the  Utter  being  another  fciature  of  iu  orfpiulmtta 
irinfj  in  the  general  a<:»demy  plan.  Thene  an-  the  principal  vm/w 
lich  tbta  Heminiiry  may  hare  intliieneed  the  ftHiudinK  of  tbn  mtad- 
(,  and  HO  its  history  will  not  b*>  iraeetl  further  in  thin  eonnortio*. 
I-  first  of  the  iu3>demif«,  itali»M|uently  upjiearinf;  ah  a  part  uf  tfa* 
ar  system,  of  whu-h  we  bear  is  Snletn  Arailrmy.  locate*!  al  Hards- 
and  incorpomtetl  by  Virginia  in  1'^-^.'  It  does  not  seem,  at  that 
to  have  re«:eivi-il  any  U»d  eiidownu^ut,  tliongh  it  did  Inter  fnia 
iicky  herxeir,  jhhI  -tK-mM  fur  a  time  t»  liav>-  l>een  a  ]>rivHte  or  tonal 
cal  hiKh  M'lioiil.  Ill  thin  ca|iarity,  we  bale  .Heen,'  it  obtained  quilt 
utatiuu  under  the  noleil  Dr.  Jamea  I'rlcnttly  as  master.  1%  wig 
ini'or|)orate<l  Inln  the  general  aeitdemy  sysleni.  Indeed,  It  ttt^ 
« lien  this  .tyMtem  liml  dime  into  full  oiienilion  scbools  of  Ugfc« 
itioii,  su[>[K>rii-<l  iiien-ly  by  private  or  local  miumit,  wera  umiianj 
I  ))y  Un  f>tiii]ielilt<<ii  either  to  Im-ome  piirt.  of  the  iiystMn  or  t»  sa» 
ojienitiuiis. 
<•  lir^'t  iii'is  iif  the  Kentncty  Irgtataturo  on  the  Bab>wt  of  aowle- 

;iii'  tlic  ail  i>r  lleeemlwr  12,  I'lM.'  luifirinratiDK  K«Otaeky 
fin>    ;it    I'l^iTJih.  tiejir    Lexiugtiu;    one    nmd   nner,  of  nomrtate 

iniiir|Hiriiiiiii;  [(^-ihi-t  Atwleuiy,  in  JftutatnitieCnuuty.andKtkii^ 
i-.eiiilH  T  l.*i.  1  ;!».•.,  e-.ul>lishing  Pranklin  .\r«iletDy  ut  W 

tiL' II.'.  I. 'I.  ■■•  III*'   li*d.U.UHt  alwufjiid**  WalUir.  oltk  tb*  : 

>  -Hill  ii.ii ,     »•■•■  >'>nfU  ■  »ki-lcliaBo{  \  llvliila,  aMmitl  aMtML  pp.  tT-4& 
.,..  -  f  •  .Ion- 1  lialitarrfuaMl  Is  ClMfiUr  III. 

■  I,  [..  .  -  ;..  rl„4  M-  I  ;«.    |tl.».  In  (-|ia|><.'T  [fl. 

I.  ;i  -  I  .  ^.1.1  h      1      .>    ': .."    n:    ;.   :-.'■ 

•  h.>|>i'  I  1.  )•    I  -.  ••  \i-  ir  frfrrini-rw  mr  j;ivBii  111  rr|[mrd  Iu  I)r.  rrieatlj'a  «i 


..ir  1.L  T'  L'^i.l  i->  i!.j>  aft  I*  l<>  tM  r'>aail  lu  l.'hapl«t  VII. 
icll*  i^*i:i  KlUtlKki.  Vul.  1,  pp.  J»e-£tti. 
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in  ^fiisoii  County.  These  acts  were  similar  in  8co|)e  to  the  Transyl- 
vania Seminary  act  of  17H3,  but  ^ave  no  endowment  of  pnblic  land  as 
that  had  done. 

The  first  really  important  acts  connected  with  the  academy  system 
proper  are  the  two  acts  of  February  18, 1798,  the  first '  of  which  rein- 
corporated Bethel  Airademy,  giving  it  the  plan  of  management  sabse- 
f|uently  used  for  the  later  academies,  the  second  *  of  which  endowed 
Kentucky,  Franklin,  Salem,  and  Bethel  academies,  and  Lexington  and 
Jet!'erson  seminaries  (the  hist  two  establishcil  by  the  act  at  Lexington 
and  Ixniisville,  respectively),  with  (),000  acres  of  land  each,  to  l>e  vested 
in  eooptative  l>oardsof  trustees,  as  provided  for  in  the  c^ise  of  Bethe!, 
and  to  be  hehl  tree  from  taxes. 

The  Bethel  aitt  gave  to  the  trustees  '*all  iK)wers  and  privileges  that 
are  enjoyed  by  trustees,  governors,  or  visitors  of  any  college  or  univer- 
sity within  this  State  not  herein  limited  or  otherwise  directed.''  The 
president  of  the  academy  was  also  required  to  be  ^^  a  man  of  the 
most  approveil  abilities  in  literature.**  As  shown  by  various  advertise- 
ments and  notices  in  the  Kentucky  (lazette  and  elsewhere,  ^^  Latin, 
(rreek,  and  the  ditl'erent  branches  of  science'"  were  required  to  be 
Uiught  in  at  least  most  of  these  academies,  thus  furnishing  to  their 
students  the  elements  of  a  fairly  good  classical  education,  not  much 
emphasis,  as  a  rule,  being  put  ui)on  the  sciences.  The  powers  con- 
ferred ui)on  the  academies  by  their  acts  of  incorporation  were  sufficient 
for  their  conversion  into  colleges  without  any  further  change  of  charter, 
as  actually  occurred  in  some  instances. 

The  second  act  of  February  10,  1708,  itself,  and  especially  the  sent!-* 
nient  of  its  latter  part,  should  add  im)>erishable  renown  both  to  its 
promoter  and  to  the  legislature  that  passed  it.  The  last  part  of  sections 
5  and  G  of  the  act  read  as  tbllows: 

And  whcreuH  it  in  generally  true  that  people  will  be  happiest  whone  laws  are  best 
and  beMt  :i4lniiiii8tored.  and  that  laws  will  be  wisely  and  hooeHtly  administered 
in  pr<>p(irti(»n  as  those  who  form  and  administer  thorn  arc  wise  antl  honest;  whence 
it  h(*come8  e\p<Mlirnt  for  ]irotnotinj{  the  public  hap[>in<'Hs  that  th«»He  persons  whom 

'  Toulmii)'r«  A»'ts  of  Kentucky,  ]»p.  lt>J»— 170,  and  Litteirs  Laws  <if  Kentucky,  Vol.  II, 
p.  174. 

•Toiilmin's  Act>  of  Kentucl^N ,  pp.  I70-I7-;  I.ittell's  Laus  of  Kentutky,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  107  U»!»,  and  l{r:ulford's  Laws  of  Kentucky,  V<d  I,  pp.  UK)-102. 

•From  the  adveriiseuicnt  of  Lexinjxt<»ii  (Irammar  School  on  January  2<>,  1788. 
This  and  such  advertiMMiients  as  that  of  Rev.  Mr.  C'lai;:.  on  January  5.  178^,  which 
^p<'ak>^  of 'Mhe  teachiiiir  of  the  Latin  aiul  (ireek  I:in;;ua^eN,  toj^ether  with  such 
lirunchen  of  the  sciences  as  are  Usually  taught  in  )Miblic  seminaries,**  indicate  in  a 
|{eneral  way  what  was  actually  tauj;ht.  I'lie  general  act  of  incorporation  of 
I»cceinlM*r  *2'J,  W.'S  says  ^Toulmin's  A<'t.N  of  Kentsnky,  p.  474 » :  ''It  shall  be  left 
wholly  in  tlit>  discretion  of  the  said  several  trusti'es  what  subjects  nhall  be  Umght  in 
tbo  saiil  several  academies,  whether  the  Ku^lish  lan^ua<;es,  writing.  arithmeti<*, 
matbeniaticM.  and  i:eometr>  only;  or  the  dead  and  tor*'i^n  languages  and  the 
other  sciences  which  are  generally  taught  in  other  academies  or  colleges  in  this 
Coouiion  weal  t  h. " 
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)  bath  cnlowed  wild  Ki<niiii  itu<l  >lrtii>'  abnolil  bn  mi'lBieil.  bjr  UIm«b1  • 
varth7  lo  i«r«ii  r  ami  alili'  L«  (uanl  Iba  Mfrml  ilutHalt  nf  tbn  rl(hto  •■■ 

of  tbeir  rellaitriii'i'ii*,  >n<l  tbJit  k>  k>d  ami  ni'calarnU  tliia  mt 
m  moat  b«  one-  nf  (li«  Ilr«l  itullw  if  •rery  wUe  goTammcnL  (S«e.  S.)  is 
rafM«  Mia«t«l,  TUai  »II  Uia  lariiU  wlUiln  Ihn  boniiiU  of  Uil*  Ooa>BMaw««Mk 
I  douUi  atde  of  Cumlvfliuiil  Rim  below  Ot<«]r'i  lUvar,  whlitb  m  m>w  *mcm4 
aappropriatnl,  nr  >in  wbirb  tbcra  ibalt  not  lie,  ml  thn  pnaaagp  of  tbU  M-t,  a^ 
1  Battler  and«r  Cli<-  U«*  -if  tbU  State  for  iba  Ts1i<-r  of  »BtU<-n  MHtb  uf  i^rna 
.  dhall  be,  and  tli*  uni*  are  bnti-bj.  teaarved  liy  tbi>  Kcnaral  BMcoiUy  la  W 
priated,  a*  thej  may  li«i«afbii  tram  llmo  to  lima  tltlnb  111,  to  Ibe  na*  of  aa^ 

of  learnluB  throng liout  tha  dlffannt  pari*  of  IhU  CommnnwoMltb. 
i  certainly  kavn  lii*re  nii  epuoIi-niAkiDg  b4:1,  oik*  wliicb  ia  in  giiimri 
e  node)  of  tbi-  creat  onlluanue  nr  1787  (in  regard  Ui  the  XotUiwmi 
tory],  by  wbh-li  ii  may  have  bi'eu  Jiillaeni^I.  bat  jIh  iiplril  iwrnu 
r  to  have  been  ilruwu  fn>iii  thtit  i>(  tlie  nbl  Vir)[iiiiu  tuutl  iirantp  t« 
Bylvania  Semimtry.     ll  i»  c<>rtaliily  a  iiotevrortUy  thtntc,  for  tb( 

toBeeaStali;  tlnm  solliniic  niuirt  a  •'OU'«l<lmibk' urea  of  iU  laud> 
le  purpoM  of  FMiiibliniiiiiK  »  cynt^'in  »l  puttik'  M^oiidury  and  blehfr 
itiou.  This  in  ccruiiily  aii  importnnt  <>narK-)atlon  of  )>rinrij>l«,  bal 
8  not  simpiy  to  Im-  abnrrvn  iniiiouiicvineiit  orulhrorvtiml  ailitntic 
rd  Mluciitioii  ill  ilie  future,  biit  waH  soon  t<>  beiir  iiub«taiitiul  ftmU 
iiM-heiiter  Ai-adeiuy,  in  lh(>  town  of  the  sain<-  iiamc,  va*  dtabllahid 
todowed  on  the  fumc  plan  and  in  llic  tame  way  by  an  art  o(  l>er«» 
n,  1798,'  anil <in  Ifeci'iDtM'r  22. 1798.  were  |w«ir<<l  two  ant*,  Ibit  Bnl' 
Terence  to  ItonrtHin  Avulenty  and  the  iwcnuil '  in  nifereana  lo  uia* 
othen.  wliidi,  i-ixiially  If  taken  in  nonnrt'tiim  willt  an  net  ef  Iba 
dale  ine<iri>->r.iT:iif>  Trantiylvaiiiii  UDiveraily.  xre  the  "itTihia- 
and  i-ompletiitij  <•[  all  the  previoua  iicadeuy  aetis  lODtMBplatiBl 
ley  do  ii  grand  State  university  ayHtpm.  They  are  really  a  coo- 
•tion  of  the  at-ts  >>f  the  pretioun  February,  which  wrvu  aa  prcMt- 
U>  tlicm.  but  ui^>  i>f  wider  in|tort,  luid  mi  uuirf  teniarkabk  vmi 
I  milking.  Tin-  i»rt  e>tl»b1ish)ti)t  Tramtylvania  I'niverslty,  oorar 
»!i  it  tlot'H  UK  till-  iwnie  day.  )t  rerluinly  Be«mH  should  be  taken  ia 

i-<iii|iiii<-tiiiii  Willi  tliem,  all  bcln^  |Mtrta  ff  one  general  pUin. 
fHf  ;i.iM  endow  w  Itefore,  out  of  tlie  reservation  prerhiaaljr  art 
,  I  lie  twenty  watlcmieB  named  with  <1,(MM)  acrea  of  land  eaeb,  mtd 
-uiifiT  on  iMi-li  iHi.ird  of  tmstreti  tlie  right  to  ralae  by  lottarr — • 
•  ouimon  i-ni.'iice  in  thoae  dayi  and  ofte  coDnidi>red  by  tlM 
le  if*  li-L'iliiiiiil<*' — f  l.tMM'  to  pay  for  locatiiift  the  land*  and  a 
:iiiiMir>  e\|H-iiM-f.     Section  <torthe  «M»nd  aet  e«tabllab«athe 


■>rkj.  VnL  ^,^3K. 

.IU'Lt,  |.p.  l-a-tn.  an-l   UtUir*  I.a>aor  k*MMr^,  I 

h<  mc>-(  iirooiiDsol  ciliieniof  lbt>  Htni«  <rara,iM  V 
•'    fl.o'i  by  laitrry  l»  i<a<Dpleta  a  clinrrh  iw  A 
ullin*'*  lliatory  ef  Keotarky,  V<i1.  I.  pp.  30-37.) 
!•  of  the  time  kaflTro  ID  a  notire  In  the  Kantaeh; 
I'Flrri  tu  givr  wbiaky  far  tba  erertiOB  of  a  ehani 
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enil  principle  of  granting  a  »iinilar  landed  endowment  by  the  State  to 
aea<leroievS  in  each  county,  by  conferring  upon  the  several  county 
c<iurt8,  in  the  counties  having  no  academies,  the  right  to  a  donation  of 
C,0(M)  acres  of  land  each,  and  does  not  even  confine  them  ,to  the  Cum- 
berland River  reservation,  but  says  they  may  locate  their  donation  for 
academics  that  may  be  established  on  ^^any  waste  and  unappropriated 
land." 

The  part  of  the  charter  of  Transylvania  University  to  be  taken  in 
connection  with  this  general  academy  act  is  section  3,  which,  after 
stating  that  the  seat  of  the  university  may  be  moved  from  I^exington 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  trustees,  adds,  'Mind,  on  the  concurrence 
of  the  same  number,  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish  at  the  seat 
of  the  university,  or  elsewhere,  one  or  more  schools  as  nurseries  of  the 
said  university.'^  Circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  this  had  refer- 
ence to  the  academy  plan  established  at  the  same  time  and  that  it  was 
aimed  to  make  Transylvania  University  the  head  of  a  splendid  scheme 
of  public  higher  education,  consisting  of  a  central  State  university 
with  correlated  preparatory  academies  in  every  county  of  the  State — 
truly  a  noble  conception,  for  the  main  credit  of  which  Judge  Caleb 
Wallace's  biographer'  thinks  he  is  undoubtedly  entitled.  If  the  act  of 
February  10,  17118,  ^<  contains  in  its  closing  sections  certain  sentiments 
and  provisions  that  reflect  enduring  luster  on  the  State  of  Kentucky,"' 
it  is  certainly  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  combined  acts  of 
December  22,  1798.  ^^established  the  most  enlightened,  practical,  and 
complete  system  of  education  that  could  at  that  time  be  witnessed  in 
America  or  i)ei  haps  anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world,''^'  and  that 
there  are  no  brighter  pages  in  the  statute  l>ooks  of  Kentucky  than 
those  that  record  these  acts. 

As  already  in<licated,  no  doubt  the  main  influence  in  the  passage  of 
these  acts  was  that  of  Judge  Caleb  Wallace,  one  of  the  early  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky.  While  a  resident  of  Virginia  he 
had  been  among  the  founders  of  what  are  now  ilanipden  Sidney  Col- 
lege and  Washington  and  Lee  University/  and,  on  coming  to  Kentucky, 
had  l>e<!ome  a  memlxT  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Transylvania  Semi- 
nary in  1783,  when,  iis  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  from  Ken- 
tacky,  he  secured  its  rcendowment  and  first  incorporation.  He  later 
became  a  trustee  of  Kentucky  Academy,  and,  in  1798,  was  lal)oring  to 
build  up  the  latter  institution  by  securing  for  it  an  ample  landed  endow- 
meot.  He  wiis  also  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  its  union  with 
Transylvania  Seminary  into  Transylvania  Tniversity,  and  seems  to  be 


'  Rev.W.  H.  Whitsitt,  D.  I)..  I  A.,  f  >..  ex-preMideut  of  tht*  Soiitlicrn  Haptint  Th«*olog- 
ieal  Seminary,  Loiiinvilli*.  Ky..  in  liin  Life  ami  TiiiieHot'.lud^e  Caleb  Walluct*,  I^uis- 
Tille,  ISSH. 

' Whitiitt's  Life  an«l  Tiiu*H  of  .liidKe  WaUace.  p.  I'M). 

*lHd,p.  i:i5. 

* F<ir  JiiH^r  Wallacf'.N  (oniiertioii  with  the^e  iiiHtitiitiuiiH  see  FtwiU^'n  Sketches  of 
Virgiola.  tint  Heriee*.  pp.  :tl):{-:i!»7,  4 12-4 M.  uud  4:>H. 
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lie  who  fonreiviMl  the  nm^iiificeiit  iiiiivermty  syntam  of  which  Vf 
just  lieeii  M|M'akiii{;.  We  also  have  reason  to  believe  that  ha  cm* 
IuUmI  the  later  addition  to  the  fiyeteni  of  public  elementary  aehmb 

I  would,  aei'ordiii;:  to  hw  ideas  and  those  generally  prevaleal  il 
inie,  torni  the  rapstone  of  tbiM  beantilal  educational 
>ari  he  played  in  the  early  iHlueational  history  of  KentQcky 
lis  name  to  l»e  plaeed  even  hi|;her  than  that  of  the  Todds 
tate's  iHMiefartors,  as  he  hail  even  wider  conceptions  than  they  «f 
tat^*s  e<1uratintial  ne<*<ls  and  of  the  means  of  supplying  theai.    It 

II  no  wis4'  lie  aM-rilNMl  to  any  fault  of  his  that  his  splendid  idcss 
never  fully  reali/tMl:  yet  such  was  unfortunately  thecaae. 

I  system.  >o  aiis]iirioiisly  planninl,  was  never  to  be  pat  into 
as  a  whole,  and,  as  such,  develofMNl  in  all  its  caiwbilitieB, 

u>on  t<i  1h*  n*4*<»;:ni/ed  as  a  failure. 

tier  aeadeiiiirs  wne  rapidly  established  and  that  |mrt  of  the 

II  4|uite  full  o|KM'ation  for  a  time,  the  movement  conttuolny  antl 
or  lattT,  hv  wliirli  time  as  many  as  forty-seven  4*ounty  acadciaiei 
Ihhmi  cstaMislitMl  :iiid  endoweil  with  fnim  r»,lNIO  to  l^^OUO  acresof 
each,  iiMiaily  with  the  f4Mmer  amount.     Evidences  of  the  lack  of 
«*  interest  in  tlit*  system  and  its  ill  su(*C4*ss,  however,  8 
|H>ar  in  tli«*  frt'i|iit*ht  hills  passeil  by  the  legislature  allowing 
for  the  l<N-ati<»ii  ni  the  aeademy  lands  and  apfioiuting  new  trai 
I*  theoldiiiM*>  had  resi;riied  or  aeted  inipro|H»rly.    A  tendency  te 
H»i4*  and  iiioieiiiit  from  uiid«*r  State  (*ontroI  s4N)n  displayed  itaelf 
I*  part  iif  till*  tiiistto  \t\  tlii'ir  ;;ettiii^  ;;reater  and  ;n*eater  rights 
;:anl  f«»  tlir  di^piiH;!}  n\'  the  land  eiidowiiirnts,  until  finally,  by  an 
r.laiiiiaiy  *.'*•.  l^l.*).  they  wen*  ^iveii  tlir  al»Milute  i-j;:ht  of  dia|ioiiiB|[ 

I  their  I.iimN.  pioviih*^!  <>ii]y  th«*  funds  wt*re  invented  in  stoek  ef 
•aiik  I't  Kfiilih-ky.  the  aim  «»f  the  le^islatiiri*  in  this  e;iae,  it  ap|ieara» 
:  iMtlii'i  to  lioNti  r  lip  till'  stiN*k  of  tlie  bank  than  t4>  improve  tke 

ithMi  lit    tilt*    M-lllih.ll  il'S. 

^lii'  iitteiaii4'c^.  Nliiiwih^  th«*  Ia4*k  4»t'  sii«'4*4*ss  ot'  the  system,  soon 

II  fi»  :ii>|MMi.  4,n\«-iiii»r  Slaii^hter.  in  his  ni4'ssa);4*  4if  Decembers^ 
H.4\^  'lilt  tiii*  ;HMi|fiiiy  ihihI  ■*hail  pi'i»vtMl  iiiad4N|uate  to  meet  the 

iitf i!<  (i  .iimI  ]-  >«'|.i!  \  i«-\\  III  tli4*  le^isLitnit*/*  ami  by  DiH-ember  SL 

li«*  n  <  i»;:ii!  *"-  -iif  ai-.iil«-iiii«'<«  as  l.iilnies.     We  tin4l  the  i*oniQiittep 

lih  ar  :>'ii  i>t  ihf  ^'.ifi-  «.i-n.it«*,  in  <  h*tolMT,  I'^L'n,  i-allin^  for  udditioanl 

!•»!  rii«  .  ifi^iit'':i.i!::  ^'-tiiiii.ii  if^.  mimI  (tovei  imr  A<lair,  in  his  nM^aaaft 

Ti'!**  !    ](..    !^_'I.   ^a\<*   till*  Miiiiiiary   funds  **liavi*  )N*eii   i;enemlly 

ii->t  :iM  !)  •  .!•  .'•   -<  'ix  <  I -jli'jt-iK  «•  or  iiiiiisi-tftioii  oil  the  part  4if  those 

i..^»-  I  a:*  ' '.  ••  •:•  !   •*  I'M;"  il  i'l  !it«ii  ri'iifiijid.*'     'rii4»  system  bad  then 

o*i.«     T  'M    )iiti>    ;>'ait:<.i  ly   .iKaii<loiii>ii   a^  a   St.ilr  enterprise,  the 

t^n'lit      j*  i:>i.>    1     riot, 1.1-  t-\'i'iHU'd  to  it  Immiil:  an  a4*t  4if  •lanuarjT    J 

^1<'.  M..i.!ii^  -t:iiia!  Tkt<- i\«Mii]trioii  in  Mil  taxation  ot' all  Neminaries  J 

1..H.  ..  -  I.  ■     -    .  :.-....  \  ■»..  \  ,  i'l'.  !••  •  !••;.  i  hfi.,  \  «il.  V,  p. 
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of  leamiug,  and  an  act  of  Febrnary  14,  1820/  giving  all  fines  and  for- 
feitures in  the  varioas  counties  to  the  respective  seminaries  located 
within  them.  This  aid  was,  however,  not  very  considerable  and  was 
insuftirient  to  arrest  the  decline  which  had  in  most  cases  alrea^ly  set 
iu,  few  of  the  academies,  as  the  commissioners  of  1822  ^  inform  us,  being, 
in  1815,  able  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  support  good  schools. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  plan  are  not  difficult  to  find,  and 
have  already  been  indicated  to  some  extent.  They  may  be  enumerated 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  idea  was  in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  The 
I>eople  were  preoccupied  with  other  matters,  partly  necessary,  such  as 
driving  back  the  Indians  and  providing  for  their  own  physical  wants, 
but  their  leaders  were  largely  engrossed  in  acquiring  wealth  in  a  pros- 
perous and  growing  State,  and  they  themselves  too  often  considered 
the  clearing,  the  tobacco  patch,  and  the  cornfield  the  best  schools  for 
their  children,  as  McMurtrie^  says  in  reference  to  Jefferson  Seminary: 
^^The  clamors  of  Plutus  drowning  the  modest  accents  of  the  muses." 
The  legislature  at  this  time  seems  to  have  considered  the  establishment 
of  a  State  bank  and  the  floating  of  its  notes  of  vastly  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  fostering  of  the  academies.  This  lack  of  public  sympa- 
thy for  the  movement  would  no  doubt  have  been  overcome  if  the  more 
elementary  schools  had  been  added  to  it  and  the  people  had  become 
attached  to  it  by  its  being  brought  into  more  direcrt  and  intimate  con- 
tact with  them,  but  unfortunately  the  system  was  never  sufficiently 
develoi)ed  for  this  to  be  the  case. 

(2)  The  endowments  werein  manycasesinsufficient  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  not  because  most  of  the  lands  set  apart  were  poor  and  wild 
lands  of  little  value,  although  some  of  them  were  no  doubt  of  this  char- 
acter, but  because  these  lands  were  really  not  sufficient  in  amount  to 
support  such  a  system  well,  and,  moreover,  much  of  them,  in  order  to 
the  speedy  establishment  of  the  schools,  had  been  pushed  into  the  mar- 
ket too  hastily  and  dis|x>se4l  of  at  a  great  sacrifice,  as  was  to  be  the 
case  later,  probably  in  a  less  degrei',  with  the  Congressional  land  grant 
of  1862  for  agricultural  colleges. 

(3)  The  principal  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  academies  is  to  be  found 
in  the  faults  of  the  plan  whereby  their  management  was  i)rovided  for 
and  carried  out.  The  trustees  were  self  i>eri>etuating  bodies  and,  as 
such,  little  resiK)iisib1e  to  public  authority.  Besides  there  was  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  calling  them  to  account  for  their  actions.  Butler^ 
calls  them  so  many  *^  promiscuous  and  irresponsible  trustees.*^  This 
opened  the  way  for  the  primary  cause  of  failure — siHHruIation  with  and 
squandering  of  the  funds,  sometimes  innocently,  but  often  deliberately 


>  Litt«n  an«l  Swi^crt'H  Statuten  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  p.  5i)6. 

'  Report  of  the  ronimiA»ioner«  appoiDt4*fl  to  colle<*t  iuformaiiou  aud  pn*|»are  utid 
report  a  ■ystem  of  cntniuon  schooU,  p.  17. 
*8ketcheeof  I^uisviUe,  p.  124. 
^\   ^History  of  Keutucky,  p.  188. 
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criminally.  Tbe  I'lKlouiuetiU  vere  at  Brat  n«ll  i;iiiiri!od  hj  1««^ 
nore  tbaa  oneeiKhtU  of  t\ie.  lund  Wiii^  hUowmI  to  b«  mid  Titr  incfr 
«l  eipeoMfi  and  iinividine  l>uilditigH  iitid  npiuimnu,  but  iniba» 
it  acta  gave  the  truntM-M  liw  muvh  ditw-retion  in  illipiuiiiiK  iif  tlw 
H  and  opened  tbe  ti  ay  "  (or  tbo  sabsdiDi-ntdcAtrarUdii  of  the  eodav- 
t  by  iDcompeteDt  (ir  Acliomitii:  iDeii.'*  It  wan  Inai  ofbfn  Ibci'aaetfcai 
lUatora  bought  tlic  l:uid  sDd  thp  inouey  «-a»  all  [Kit  in  one  e<Mllr 
ling,  anoccapied  ftud  uwl«sa,  "»  mtiimmfiut  nf  tiiH  folly  of  It*  pf» 
re.'"  Sometimes  not  evitii  HiirU  iv  jmor  reaiilt  was  iibtaltwd  ft«a 
indowmenL 

lere  was  no  geneml  [•lati  hiuI  iio  uniTorm  nieuitH  wtw  adopCed  •§ 
re  tbe  sacoess  of  the  vboln  sj-Hloni.  Kuitio  I'rw  ncbooto,  tfcraofb 
viM  management  I  >r  tiieir  tmHtoeit.  ettca|>4Ml  thr  frrni-nil  wreA  aad 
net)  tbeir  nHefulih>*.ii.  mine  of  thum,  an  Brnt-ltcti  niid  IfiflfMibii—  , 
emies  and  Jefferson  Seminary.-  eveu  be<:»iiiine  oollei^  aAcfmuda. 
Ibe  following,  takf  II  frotn  Msirftball.' written  in  I S J4  in  retoraDM  t* 
tneky  Seminary  hi  Fniiikfort.  I*,  nIum  too  often,  thr  nioord  of  tka 
ra: 

:  tieinii  alHirttM]  wtth  tli*  aumnlrr  .IlitMi  iDnlH|iUrHT  arHl  had  jt  -|iiih  ■! 
I  lanitnUfaMl  and  mlMtl  allariMlel;,  In  lb*  tfiilldlaf  erwtad  f<M  1^  naU  II 
•ilhrr  acUiiK  tm«te«,  <rarb*t,  mir  alailaiil.  m  II  i>  ■■•llviwl. 
htle  tbf  academy  |ilati  »h  a  whult>  wan  Ibua  inifortanoMljr  » Cifr 
yet  it  WHS  not  enlin-ly  ao.  Many  of  the  wUiriIh  Iod(  raoMlnadM 
trtaiit  local  educational  liu-lont,  and  <iuc  goi>d  reAiilt  almoat  invirt- 
tttue  from  the  pliin  of  rndowment.  MoHt  of  forty  Mvt-b  coantia 
le  State  wen-  ablr  lo  liuy  i%  lot  and  build  ou  it  a  fairly  good  oobool 
ling,  where  ii  ti-n-  lirr  roahl  be  iiu|ipur1e<l  by  toitiun  and  wb«n 
y  livini;  near  by  n-ire  abk<  lo  Kerare  tin*  rlcment*  of  an  rinraTUa 
bich  they  would  otherwiM'  have  bren  deprived.  They  wen  oltH 
to  pay  lit  least  a  I. in;)'  jiart  of  their  tMianl  and  tuition  In  noantry 
no-.  II  thinj;  the;-  nonhl  not  have  been  ubhi  lu  do  eliwwbrre. 
i-K.-^r  (.'benunli  '  Kuai*  ii|>  the  nliicatiiiuiil  rrMilt  of  tl»e  *«|— rimenf 
<yiiigtli:it  "iiiiiny'if  onr  early  lawyers, ■loctim.miniMrra.aDdirtlMr 
HnioiKil  itit'ii  olitaiiii^l  all  their  eilucation  in  Ihefv  M-minariea," 
it  a  ;;rt-iit  pity.  Ixitli  fur  the  caase  fif  rdni^tion  in  Kcutuoky  ami 
tlifrt'.  tliiii  till-  ;:ri-iii  mpabtlitlra  of  thin  early  nlDoalMMtBl  qrttMl 
nt-v-tT  Hilly  ii-iili/esl.  Coniun*  huacunaiitered  il  a  aaliB ■aaoMpliW 
liniali-  th.ii  il.c  m  miliary  Undw  under  iimiMf  maaagVBMmi  voaU 
rt'.ili/<-<l  tilt  <»  li  'iiunty  an  nYeraite  penminent  and  prodnetfvt 
•I  fiiiiil  ot  ;it  li'.i^t  ^i^i.OOn,  in  many  canex  very  nint-h  more  than  tbw 
iiu^tnily  .1  iini;;nillre'Dt  anaoolal  fonndation  for  n  Htate  ediMa 
il  o^^t'iii.  It-  I'oiiipHniTivo  f.tilnre  •lor*  not  iletrai-t  from  tbe  high 
I  of  |inii-<'  dill'  iln-  iTi^iii.it.ii-  "f  lijj.  {;n-.it  c^IiK-utioiuil  m  '  " 
«  ahii-t'F-  lit-  omld  not  well  have  foreaeen  and  wbit-h  rerti 
tbe  very  ;:reaie.it  and  tn^ndeet  posaibititiea, 

n.f'vr  (briiaiilt.  ID  Siiiltb'i  Hiotorv  of  Krolnrkj.  p.  103. 

V  Dou  to  (  hipb-r  I.  ]>.  II.  ' Knltb-  Hisiorj  of  KatilBek 

<tn,t)  -t  Kri.fukx.  V.il.  II,  p.lOt.       Mltatorf  of  KKOtarky,  Tol.  . 
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TUB  OLD'PIELD  SCHOOLS. 

istiDf^  at  the  saiiie  time  with  the  academies  were  a  speotesof 
h  are  probably  tVeqaeutly  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  eftrijr  lilsiwj 
e  State8,  esiiecially  muith  of  New  England,  bat  which  had^  in  K» 
\\  a  Homcwhat  charsurteristic  development  and  a  local  eolor.  11^ 
also  for  a  loii^r  time  a  considerable  fSMstor  in  her  edocalional  wnpt^tm^ 
IK.  as  tli<*y  did,  ap  to  c*omi>aratively  recent  timeSi  and  oaly  iNiiig 
actMl  by  the  present  public-school  S3'Stem  in  its  later  and  mtm 
»lou*  form.  The8o  facts  entitle  these  schools,  although  not  wtaMS^ 
:  within  th<'  8t*oi»e  of  this  monograph,  to  something  more  thaas 
ng  notice. 

ey  were  onlinarily  denominateil  '*01d*tleld*'*  schools,  and  were  Iht 
of  m'h(N>ls  mainly  existing  until  the  last  generation  in  the 
te  a;;rirultnra]  diHtricts  of  the  State,  where  access  to  tbe 
,  \\\\u\\  were  ItN-atiMl  in  the  towns,  was  difficult  They  were 
Illy  iiieiinM  of  eiluration  available  to  a  large  irart  of  the  mrml 
1)11.  they  ami  the  arademies  constituting  the  two  principal 
liiration  ill  the  rarly  history  of  the  Stat^".  As  we  have  seao,  the 
«MrIit\*<t  seh(N>Is  of  the  State,  art  those  of  Mrn.  Coomes,at  Harrodfr 
.ill  ITTti;  <if  May,at  McAfee*rt,in  1777;  of  Doniphan, at  BooimsImm% 
71*.  an<l  of  Mr  Kinney,  at  I^^xington,  17d<K  the  four  schools  aalt' 
i;:  Transylvania  Seminary,  were  all  probably  of  this  type. 

MNiii  a^  a  roinniiinity  wart  fairly  H4*ttle4l  «>ne  of  the  lint  tlliagl 
rtak<Mi  w.is  tilt-  biiildin;:  of  a  school  house,  alrto  usually  a  duuch* 
y  l»v  joint  Milis«  ii]ition,  bat  mainly  l>y  joint  lalN>r«  to  meet 
ttiiin.il    a^   \^«1I   as   spiritual   iiee^ln.     These  HchoolhouaeSt 

ill  (Mily  tlays,  were  of  the  most  primitive  pattern.    They 

of  h»::s.   nsii.illy   unhewn,  the  rraekrt  InMiig  at  most  only  half 

.•-•I.  u:tli  **-«ta<  Iv"    rhimneyN.  and  rlapUmrd  dtiors  and  windowiL 

. !':••:  .irt  .1  Tii!<    If.  in;;  witlmnt  franifrt  «>r  panes,  although 

\  w.i^  ^11-  i>twii«<«  UM'd  in  Ikmi  of  |;lass.     There  was  often  no 

•  « ;.'  :t.f  I  tit  h.. I  nil  it  Tlii'r«*  was.it  "in  m  nlr  uf  nitlr  punrhrnna 

!<<j-.    <::!:   '    i*  inwn  •^idt*  tnriK'tl  ii|».     The  only  desks  to  be 

rl.i  ^  t-  «■  I  :•.«•  ;•!;;)•  iif-Mh'^.  ti\<Mi  in  various  ways,  with  legs  ini 

.•;    !...!.^.,;  .>'ii.  n\  {•^••,  at   the  pi-i»|HT  heij^ht   for  sitting  and  writ* 

(   <1    \\\\.  >  .t.  t^  .1  i:ilt.  any  Narks  nt  any  kind  to  them*     The  oa|f 


•  •  I 


I' 

i: 


•til  t*:«*  f.M  t  th  it  thf  »t  hiHilhoiifM-4  wrr«  uaoally 
I  -j-  (  forini  ri\  «Hi  iiimtl  )•>  thf  IiMliann  for  agricttlteffil 

z*   ri'--%    '  i<*  a|i|>ii««l  t.i  till  III  ti\  rri»ft*^M>r  Sbaler  illlttofytf 

li«-  \«  rivr  h.i«  Ik  %«*r  m^  ti  thr  f«'riii  hmsI  rlTwbgfr  %% 
T  \t*  ii'l   it    n»til  I'l  «r*t«-rfi  Krnf ii«  U v.  wb^t*  the 

«•   '.  <•  I  t  .1  It  r   *  tifl-fi'i ■' • 

..li  I  ki.iiiiir)    Itiiiil  III    mi;*  Aiiil    (liiutie*!  with  MUiL 
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really  c;oiiiforta))le  tUini^  about  the  whole  ntracture  iu  winter  was  the 
glow  of  the  <rreut  lireplace,  where  huge  logs  were  generously  heaped, 
an<l  in  summer  the  breezes  which  einnilated  almost  unhindered  through 
the  poorly  chinked  cracks. 

In  this  rude  educational  house  a  teacher  was  installed  and  supported, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  called  a  support,  b}*  the  pro  rata  subscriptions  of 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  a  common  rate  of  tuition  being  £1  7s. 
a  year  i>er  i)upil.  The  tuition  fees  were  mostly  paid  iu  such  articles  as 
tobacco^then  a  legal  tender  iu  Kentuck}*,  bear  bacon,  butlalo  steak, 
jerked  venison,  furs,  pot  metal,  bar  iron,  linsey,  luickled  llax,  young 
cattle,  pork,  corn,  or  whisky,  usually  not  over  one-fourth  of  it  being 
paid  in  money,  a  rare  commodity  on  the  then  frontier. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  these  early  schools,  as  Doniphan,  were  men 
of  high  standing,  often  following,  for  a  great  part  of  their  time,  the 
calling  of  a  surveyor,  then  an  honorable  and  lucrative  one;  but  most 
of  them  were  not,  the  character  of  the  teacher  and  the  methods  he  used 
being  often  almost  as  primitive  as  the  house  he  occupied.  He  was 
usually  some  elderly  man,  of  that  or  an  adjoining  neighborhood,  who 
was  supi)ose<l  to  have  some  education,  but  whose  main  qualification  for 
the  i>osition  was  often  that  he  did  not  know  how,  or  did  not  care,  or 
have  the  energy  to  do  anything  else,  having  probably  failed  iu  every- 
thing else  he  had  undertaken ;  or  he  was  some  stranger,  a  traveling 
Irishman,  or  Englishman,  or  a  wandering  Yankee,  whose  ciualifications 
for  the  idace  were  presumed  from  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world. 

These  men  could  not  have  made  teaching  a  profession,  as  their  wages 
were  very  low.  When  teiu'hing,  however,  they  were  re(iuired  to  take 
up  early  and  turn  out  late,  giving  short  recesses  and  noon  intermis- 
sionsy  the  idea  being  that  they  must  earn  their  money.  They  were 
otherwise!  iiractically  under  no  suprrvision,  except  such  as  the  pupils 
chose  to  put  upon  them,  and  taught  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
theories.  temi)eraments,  and  habits.  They  were  often  as  n>ugh  and 
paKsionate  as  they  well  could  be,  and  liberal  in  their  use  of  the  rod, 
even  knocking  down  impertinent  pupils;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  them  allowed  the  scholars  to  do  as  they  pleased.  All,  as  a 
general  thing,  had  written  rules,  which  were  frequently  read  and  usu- 
ally vigorously  enforced,  the  pupils  often  dreatling  the  frown  and  birch 
of  the  mast4T  more  than  tlie  screams  of  the  wild  animals  they  some- 
times beanl  on  their  wav  to  and  from  the  lonelv  school  house. 

The  instruction  given  in  tin*  lirst  of  these  schools  consisted  of  reading, 
writing,  and  ciphering  to  the  rule  of  three.  The  teacher  had  to  be 
an  exj)ert  ixMimaker,  but  his  instruction  in  writing  rarely  extended 
beyond  ''capitals"  aihl  •*  large  joining-hand."  '  (Geography  an<l  arith- 
metic were  taught  orally — tlie  former  esp<^*ially — often  in  doggerel 
versCi  which  was  freqiuMitly  sun:;  in  recitation  and  in  stutlying,  the 
papils  who  wen*   not    ret*iting  adding  to  the  monotonous  uproar  of 
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-iass  by  Btadying  ^ilnuil,  m  tliey  were  iwually  nllowmt  Ui  il«>.  Ih 
teztbootu  used  ;it  rirat  w«r»  DihvortU's  Spellitr  antl  tbe  Bibbj 
Webster's  Speliin^  Itook  and  Mamiy's  Enicljitli  Iteuder  «ad 
umur  vere  introduiitl.  Afb-rn-ards  more  mutiiemuttva  sdiI  cuat 
jcal  iiistrnctiun  ^^^•lf  oddt-d  Ui  the  caiirra  in  niauy  iwbauU,  tba 
irially  enlarging  tin-  i-ducation  nfTered. 

I  already  rvmarkeii.  practically  tlie  only  itiiiM^rvUi'iii  t»  whtob  tbt 
ler  was  subjected  n-im  exen-Ued  by  tlio  papili*.  Tbis  wm  rco 
1  by  custom,  witb  wliivb  tbv  ]i»lrorm  a(  tbe  Bcbool  u«ver  in  an; 
interfered  as  loii;:  an  it  vus  at  all  withiti  rvasoa.  It  only  «•» 
ftd  Bocb  things  &«  inats  uiMm  t«rtuin  r^'ogiiizod  occadioOB,  tfc< 
tiufr  or  bolidays,  ami  ^imiliir  matterH,  »iid  wan  eDforred  by  tJit 
)r  boys  ot  tbe  schuol,  wbo  rode  tbe  teacber  ii]>on  n  mil,  dncktd 
in  some  conveniout  Ai>rinf;  or  |)ond.  nr  otborwiiW!  tnada  cfalafi 
apleasaDt  for  biiii  tliat  lie  wan  fonred  to  iiii'ld.  A  Trrj  nnmiia 
ticewas  "to  turn  liimoiit''  nntll  lie  grante)!  ibedNlreil  oonosMiia. 
is  well  iilaotralel  liy  tbe  following  cUaracteristic  fneMMiC  takm 
an  article  by  <_'<il.  )i.T.  Dnrratt,  in  the  li»iiiiiivlll«Omiilni  Jiwiiiial. 
l>ril  U,  l»8I  : 


theJStli  of  April.  IW.  iho  Ant  slioir,  u  thr  bo;>  callMl  It, 

It  WKK  tbi?  rxbiliitioii  of  an  c1*i)li«il,  Bod  tbrra  waaa  piiftBr*!  DfirWaic  (••■ 
h<H>U  {at  ■  h'tliday.  Tbe  JrBinoa  R*aiaiuj  ui>l  the  uliinU  at  tte  hM4  at 
I  werp  Iraiben  ennvfrradiii  wiUi  tltc  babiU  of  tbn  jilaoF  (piT*  tba  bojr*  a  Wt 
rithnat  tnmlili-.  but  llMtrfv  wa«  ■  .Vnv  RD|t>>n<l  I'Affaor,  iMntly  iwi  to  tt* 

0  or  on«  of  tho  loK  k liai<Iliuiiii-a.  wha  mntil  nnl  iiBitnnilkail  why  tk>  b«f« 
to  Iw  p^nnitiMl  111  l^iv  >bli!r  tlwlr  iHuikok  wholo  day  to  ••>  >u  vlvphaal;     fh 

1  iiut  icraiit  ibo  bi>li<U}'  anknl  and  iha  l>oj>  wrut  t>>  wutk  in  Ui«  a«ual  way  wt 
biiii  jield.     iiii  tbe  m<Tnin)c  "f  Iba  SHIb  tba  lankMi  ttiarfarr,  aa  tWjr  calM 

eaiiM'  !••  hi*  Kbcralh  itiM  and  fauiMl  tha  ilnor  wall  bam' d  with 
bikI  log*  .11'  w.hhI,  afjit  llifl  ha)*  all  Iniidfl  UaxblnK  at  hia  tntllii  i 
>.  Thry  ]>i'<ni]>lly  I  <1>1  blm  Iha  trrm*  npon  wblrh  Ilia  fnil  wovM  Waarwfr 
,  V  till  h  H  -t-  MMiti]  I  to  gire  Iheia  Ihat  dar  u  a  faolldar,  au  Umt  m«U  (•  M 
'ir  I'l'i'liBiii.  Thi'  ivarJiet  vaa  tndi|[naut,  and  not  hrlnjt  bWb  I»  (atlhn^^ 
iH'i,  cIiiiiIh  <l  iiiHin  ilio  t'oir  and  allamptcd  tu  d«a'-«iid  iba  cUnuwy.  Fwcyi 
njcctiry  ibi'  )hi\  <  li.nl  |iTi>|iaiaJ  a  pllo  of  dry  Ixarn,  Biul  obaai  i  ~ 
irr-l  at  [1»-  |i>|i  of  i>i*  '  l>>iuai>]'  tb«  laarra  >i>r*  il(lil«l  In  tlia' 
llir  i,.u  h-r,  fur  l.>  i.c  vnH-iiarta-l  ho  rould  itol  gs  back  mai  tkm  Utam 
li<-i  liiiii  iri'l  111"  i>m'>>.'  ■motbend  hiw,  •»  iluti  ba  waa  tb«  |M»««(l«saalatMl 
<  «'li.N.l  ;iii.|  kiH^l.i  'ir  t1>s  rvralv.     Kagata  Ibn  holiday  aad  waal  Waatahr 

r  <■  ]>..ir<.  ..<  tU" ■^i|>rT~ad  il,  aad  iha  boji  want  t«  Ibn  th»w  aa  if  Mfe^ 

M.I,  ,,tl„'t  ■■iitril  <.f  ^ainhnl. 

.  h  »-<'r.'  111.-  iii<-rl...>l»  <>r  dlaripllne  aad  vf  t^tM-lilng  tn  Um  •'flM- 
"  -ii-hiHiU.  n  lui  h.  If  liM  bv<>n  Mtld.  were  fo  be  f'Mind  in  nanj  parti 
piitiK'liy  iiiiiil  ili>-  I:i<l  prriwl  of  tH*r  Mnratl'tiiat  liiatury.     Im  Gh^ 
-of  «mi.-»l..il   -if.  if..     ■■.  I.. .  ill  -,,  ^l    ,1-  -.■lM..t?,..ii*Kiat  ISMftfll^ 
<-iTM'-i.  .>!•'  ^Till  to  l>e  found   in  tbe  nut  of-the  way  parte 
e:  liiii  tlirir  iii.tliiHN  ure  far  in  mlvaiice  of  tbe  prlnitivi 
'  iii't  •1>--M'nlif<t.     Tlif>^,  fur  Mveral  generatlona,  forai 
"  )ijrt  iif  iIk'  :i;:iii'iiltural  population  of  tbe  State  tben 
Jui*^tiii>it  wlihli  tlii-y  would  utberwiM-  liave  been  unabk 
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They  were  of  great  service  iu  their  day  and  time,  being  for  a  long 
period  practically  the  only  schools  accessible  to  many,  especially  to 
girls,  whose  education  mast  otherwise  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected. 
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BARLT  FEMALE   BDUOATION. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  although  the  first  teacher  in  Kentncky 
was  a  woman,  there  were  for  a  long  time  few  schools  at  all  for  girls  in 
the. State,  and  these  usually  of  the  poorest  and  most  primitive  kind. 
Girls  were  excluded  entirely  from  the  early  academies,  and  the  only 
schools  to  which  they  had  ai*.cess,  with  few  exceptions,  were  of  the  *^ old- 
field''  type  just  described.  The  educational  advantages  offered  in 
tliese  were  very  limited  as  a  rule,  and  the  surroundings,  at  least,  not 
calculated  to  be  very  refining.  Professor  Ghenault,  quoting  from  Felix 
Grundy,  tells  us  that  the  teachers  of  these  early  schools,  which  girls 
generally  had  to  attend  if  they  received  any  education  at  all,  ^^were 
often  destitute  both  of  a  knowledge  of  i>olite  literature  and  good 
manners.''* 

For  a  considenible  period  the  only  schools  in  the  State  claiming  to 
give  girls  an  ordinary  grammar-school  education  were  those  of  Kev. 
John  Lyle,  at  Paris,  and  of  Mrs.  Keats,  at  Washington,  Mason  Connty. 
Oar  information  in  regard  to  these  schools  is  very  meager  and  can  be 
given  in  a  few  words: 

KKV.    MB.   LYLE*H   8CHOOL« 

The  Rev.  John  Lyle  was  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky.  We  find  him  attempting  t<>  supply 
the  great  hu*k  of  e<lucational  fai^ilities  for  girls,  by  opening,  in  ISOO,  at 
Paris,  the  Urst'  female  seminary  in  the  West,  if  not  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Lyle  api>eared  to  advantage  as  a  teacher,  and  sf)on  had 
a  flonnshing  school  of  some  IHK)  or  more '  pupils.  He  continued  his 
school  until  1809  or  1810,^  when  he  is  said^  to  have  closed  it  because 


I  Smith's  History  of  K<;ntiirky,  p.  699. 

•CoUiofl's  HUtory  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  p.  26. 

'Colliofl't  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  p.  2().  says  there  wore  from  l.'iO  to  :^iO  pupils, 
while  pAge  4x3  of  the  (Mime  work  ^ives  the  number  as  from  \'*0  to  20i^  FooteV 
SkelrhM  of  Vir^^iniu,  first  series,  P*^  ^^»  MLyB  the  school  sometimes  had  more  thtin 
aOOpnpiU. 

^ColliDS  (Vol.  I.  p. 483)  says  he  dorlined  to  teach  in  1K09,  while  .Spra^ue  (Annals  of 
theAoMrican  Pulpit.  Vol.  IV,  p.  179)  says  he  withdrew  from  the  si'miuary  about  ISIO. 

^Bf  Foote  and  SpraK^e,  as  aboTe. 
2127— No.  25 3 
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rs  conne<*te<l  with  the  enterprise  reftifled  to  aUow  the  Bible  tD  to 
pahlicly  ill  the  Hchool.    Mr.  Lyie  then  went  into  the  actiTe 
le  miiiiHtry,  in  which  he  labored  with  ftuccess  for  many  yean 
Is.'    IliH  Hcvoriiif;  hin  connection  with  the  school  seems  to  haw 
en  it  up,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  it  again. 

MIW.   KBAT8*S  fICHOOL. 

o  other  female  si^hool  in  the  State  at  this  period,  which  is  also  said' 
3  one  of  tlie  most  celebrHte<l  in  the  West  at  the  time,  was  thsl 
ht  hv  Mrs.  Ix>iiisa  Ficzlierbert  Keats,  and  was  located  at  Wasb* 
Ml,  for  some  t  iiiu*  the  most  important  town  in  MaMon  Goanty.  Heis^ 
re  told,  the  slaughters  and  wives  of  many  of  the  distingnialied  bsb 
e  State  wen*  educated.  The  school  was  opened  in  1807  and 
11*.     We  do  not  know  for  what  reason. 

OTIIKK  SARLY   FBMALK  SCHlKllJI. 

St  at  th«*  timi*  of  the  closing  of  Mrs.  Keat*s  school,  Loretto 
was  ii|NMied  ill  what  is  now  Marion  County,  and  was  followed,  is 
,  by  Na/an-th  Aradeniy.  in  Nelson  County.    Not  long  afterwanl^ 
*J.*>,  Mrs.  Tevis  mu\  her  hnsband  established  S(*ience  Hill  at  Shelby- 
i-'otir  years  earlier  Lafayette  Seminary  had  been  founded  at  Lei- 
»ii.    This  last  srlMNil,  while  having  a  eonsiderable  attendance  aad 
Tatioii  for  a  time,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an  extended  history. 
tto.  Na/arctli,  and  8i*ienee  Dill  wen%  however,  long  the  principal 
i  of  fi*male  rdiiration,  not  only  in  Kentucky,  but  in  the  Hoathwest 
rally,  and  an*   still    tlourishing  in   their  cslurational  usefnlnesiL 
-  will,  nn  tliis  arcoiint,  alth«mgh  a  considenible  part  of  their 
w  to  bt*  rla^M-d  a^  se<*on<lary  and  ho  lying  outsiiie  the  scoiie 
>;;rai»li.  di*ni.ini|  a  mon*  extendeil  eonsiderati<m  at  our  hands  is 
t-i'tion  with  till*  history  of  the  female  colleges  of  the  State, 

Itllil.IiM.KAl'UY. 

•!•  "<  ••k'ti-lir-  i-i"  \  iitji'ti  I.  t\r»t  M*ri«.vi. 

!•  ,  ^  <»i  .  !.      .  <«  .,(    Kf  tit'P  kv. 

!  : .  •  ^  j  i   *  ■ . .       , .  t    K  ■  •  t  .  •  k  >  . 

:■  !■■  o    !   i   It  -  .-.  =  I  ••  irl»'ti  I'iMiiity,  liy  ii.  U.  Keller  aiitl  .1.  M.  Mrrann, 


\        1 1.  ;i'.    I'lilpil.  !iy  IJev.  \V.  H.  S|ira;:ii«*.  I».  I».,  1  L.  U.,  !> 


■  •    •  -        :   "    '  •_  ir    i-*  1*1.. \. .  \\f  It  .ini  In*  w.1%  iMirii  in  \  iri;ioia,  in  Vh9i 

*'.-     *        III.;      ri'iw     \\  :i!»liit:;;t«ili    .iIhI    \.v»'    1 'liM  rmitV  i,    BBil    W 
t      '       >  •      I  .    17:«'>.     Ih-  r.itiii'  til   Kfiitiicky   as  a   rn*«bj'W>rtjs 

•  '  '  -7  '■■    '"■'"'       II  :•»  •'■•■  itit  •!•  i-t:rM'«|  Ml  I*.*."i. 

.-•  r      •  ».     •  1.  .  ■.   \ ..;  II. }.  •,■.:. 

-  •     »  •        :.!«!>   T*.f  -III  rian  fi,r  I«»j'i  «a>4  i!  »a«  vi«{tMl  by  X^tM' 

^' •      '     •"  !'  '    •  II  lifl  iiitir  iii*trfi<  f«int  ainl  t»ii«*  )iuiiilrr«l  and  UiirtT-Sfv 

m 

'  ■  '     <  ;  •  .r  \rmr*  li.»tl   Ii.kI  ah'itSfihri  1liri*r  liiiiHlrrd  anil  ats^ 

M    •  - » -i  T.>  I  .:ii.*t.  c*-.«  rv  fucilit\  "  fur  uLikiu^  tlii>rou>:liaDclac<^Ofliplfaki4 


CHAPTER   III. 

TRANSYLVANIA   UNIVERSITY. 


Transylvania  University  was  formed  by  the  union  of  Transylvania 
Seminary  and  Kentucky  Academy,  the  history  of  each  of  which  we  will 
traco  separately  until  they  are  merged  into  the  more  general  and  larger 
institution,  the  university  proper. 

TRANSYLVANIA  SEMINARY. 

We  have  seen  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  early  State 
university  system  that  this  school  had  its  origin  in  the  act  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  of  May,  1780,  for  the  conception  and  passage  of  which 
Rev.  John  To<ld,  of  Virginia,  and  his  nephew.  Col.  John  Todd,  of  Ken- 
tucky,  are  entitled  to  lasting  credit  and  honor.  This  a<*t,'  which  has 
been  (pioted  at  length  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the  early 
acailemies,  put  the  endowment  of  S,0(>0  iu;res  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
thirteen  trustees,  including  Colonel  Todd  himself  and  several  other 
prominent  men  of  Kentucky,  then  the  western  frontier  county  of  Vir 
ginia,  and  declared  that  the  seminary  should  be  ^^ereirted  within  the 
said  county  as  8(K)n  as  the  circumstances  of  the  county  and  the  state 
of  its  funds  will  admit.^ 

No  corporate  i>owers  were  conferred  on  the  trustees  mentioned,  and 
not  even  a  name  was  given  to  the  pro|H)sed  scliool.  No  definite  idea 
was  probably  entertained  of  its  being  opened  at  an  early  date,  for  Vir- 
ginia was  then  in  the  midst  of  what  was  to  her  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing times  of  the  Hevolntion,  and  Indian  hostilities  in  Kentucky,  while 
eziH'riencing  a  temporary  lull,  were  s<N»n  to  break  forth  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  b4Mr  down  in  their  course  the  founder,  (Colonel  To<ld-  him 
self  and  other  trustees  and  valuable  friends  of  tlie  enterprise.  The 
matter  was,  however,  not  entirely  lost  si^ht  of,  as  we  find  tliat  on  July 
1,  17H(),  an  iii<|uestof  es4'heat  was  hehl  near  Lexington,  Daniel  Hoone, 
8f»  famous  in  the  early  annals  of  Kentueky,  being  one  of  the  jurors,  and 

»Toulinin*H  Artn  of  Kentinky,  p.  -Utt;  Litten*R  I^ws  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  III.  p.  571; 
Heoiog's  Statiiti'H  at  L:irj;«'  of  Virginia,  Vol.  X,  ]i.  2^8. 

*Col.  John  Tn<l(l  atitl  Col.  Stephen  Trigg  were  killed  in  the  dinastronH  battle  of  the 
Blue  laekii,  fought  ou  Angunt  li^  17H2.  Col.  .lohn  Floy<l  was  killed  from  anilinnh  near 
Floyd's  Station,  on  April  12.  17k3.  .lohn  May,  another  triittte^s  was  alno  killed  in  a 
boat  on  the  (»hio  Kixer  in  the  rarly  part  of  171IU. 
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>  kcres  of  the  land  givpu  to  tim  seminnry  van  vt>iiilt'niiivd  niiil  a 
«d  to  its  uneH.  Tliin  lan'I.  togetiitT  with  tbv  rcmnliidfT  of  tto 
n»l  duiiutinn,  vhicli  wan  coudeuine^l  lator,  in  (leMcritied  sh  "»s  fpai 
ty  in  ttie  tmuntry." 

•thing  more  Heems  in  tiuve  betm  dmip  until  May  A,  17M3,  wbw 
her  act'  was  linsaeil  l>y  tlie  Virginia  Awuuiibly,  liirc«Ir,  ut  least, 
igh  the  iiiHueDce  aiiil  t-n'ortM  nf  linn.  Calrb  Wnlliu-e,'  thi*D  »  ntprf 
itivelii  that  Ixxty  tVom  thu  r^mity  of  Uiiuolit,  in  tbe  OlKtrlet'of 
tncky,  and  later  oti<-  uf  the  juMk-ea  of  ila  miprcnie  court  wlwa 
;a(*ky  became  a  Stttr.  .Iiulfte  Walbue  wns  |N>rba|w  iiw»m  tbor- 
ly  idcntifiol  with  the  <-nii<w  of  tilncatlon,  at  li'OHt  higbi-r  tMlaoktion. 
entavky  than  anyutlKT  oiiv  niau  b4>rar«  or  sincv  hU  tine.  W« 
already  nntieeil  8uiii«wh»t  bin  ininnvction  with  tlie  Ibnndlng  at 
nylvania  Heminary.  ami  Hhall  nee  bim  biter  takinir  nn  rqnally 
lineut  part  in  eKtablJHhiiif;  it*  rival,  Kentncky  Acndeiuy.  anil  tbM 
iiting  tbe  two  into  Triinaylvaiiia  Iliiivvniily. 

«  preamblv  of  tbu  art  or*  1 7flt.  after  i\a<itiug  the  act  of  1  iN)  ilonal- 
inblic  land  to  (lie  schiMd,  givea  tbe  reason  for  il«  own  mnrtmrnl 
lluwg: 

1  vbrraaa  it  hath  btfu  rrjiiBsniinl  ■<>  iliin  e******'  iMH-ail-lj  thai 
iliutiuDB  mii;lit  l>e  oliUilm  •!  foiu  liiilii  M>i»U  Id  »>1  of  ll'n  paltlle  ili 
llie  iiunibrruf  Huiil  lra*In  ■  b"W  sIKn  aiul  orilUiijt  t»  ■''t,  lart«u«il,  Ba4  mmk 
rv  and  privilecr*  KTanlail  1»  tl»-tn,  l>j  aii  art  i>r  Inruijiofatiiiti,  aa  mn  ra^wtto 
rr>inK  intoeftMl  lb«  it>t'ntl"i><  of  (III*  l«)tlal*luM  In  Uio  aaid  ant  Bc^w  Mij 
(I :  ll«  it  tlierprorti  riiai-tnl,  Pir 

le  act  goes  on  to  uaJiie  an  truftt«<«  twenty-five  men,  tbe  must  prool- 
iii  tbe  district,  inriiidinu  -ladgn  Wallace  and  6tvt>»  of  tbe  cr«* 
under  tb<>  former  ai.t.  Tbeir  nounsa  are  tiortby  «f  being  atea 
tl  on  wcouiit  of  tbrir  jironiiuenee  in  otber  muttera  an  well  na  tbow 
liii-utioii,  eiii)>rat-iii|;  tut  Uwy  do  future  govertion,  general*,  JudgH 
niitt  mill  »ii|iri-m<M'iiurtM,  IfgiiJutotB and  [intniinrtii  Inwytma, pli|iri- 
<.  uTid  miniiiiTs.  Tlo-y  at«  a»  follown:  Williniti  l-'IpHting,  WIIUih 
^ti.Mi.  lU'iiiuMiiri  l.'<gan,  John  May,  l^vi  Tiald,  John  Govw^ 
ut»l  T;nli>r.  riioruut  Marolialt,  HiiBin*-!  Mdtowdl,  Jobn  BovsUi, 
K-  i:o;:ir-i(  hi,ki-,.rot.nram|.bell,lKaacHb«lby.lhivtdItiaCi,MM 
ai.U.  I  alrl.  W  .illai-.-.  Walker  l>uiitel.  leaae  C^jx,  Itobwt, 
I  <':aic. -Iiiliii   Mo^liy,  JameH  8|ieed,  CbrlHt'>iib<'r  Urecaqk, 


i<i.^ky,  |ip  iiu^dii  Uiull'i  lAo*  if  KMitnahy.  VaLIlt 

ulr.  atl^re*.  VnL  XI,  )•.»». 

I    rimr.  of  Jadx«  (alati  Walla*.,  t.|wrlally  fV-  IM-1B| 

hn  <  linrcli  in  KraiiMhr  fur  k'Tiy  jian  (i  ■■latalag  Ito 

.  .■  ,  pf.  m-i<r. 
ri-t..f  I  inoatle  Cininl;,  Va.     It  »••  Ant  ■■<■  a w^i' 
lut.,  npcralion  m  Ueraahttr  SI.  iTT*.  M»d  hjraaM*^ 

M     •  ■■  mllol  tlv  I'Mrlct  of  Kvniiirhr,  mmi  waa4l 

i.u.  )  (jrttf.uU  Uaculn.     An  UlllcU*  Lawaflf  KM*. 
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Crittenden,  and  Willis  Green.  The  name  Transylvania '  is  then  for  the 
first  time  given  to  tlio  proposed  seminary,  and  it  is  granted  12,000 
acres'  of  other  eselieate<l  lands  in  addition  to  the  8,000  acres  already 
bestowed.  The  20,000  acres  are  also  exempted  from  taxation  and  the 
teachers  and  students  from  militia  daty.  The  trustees  are  made  by 
the  act  a  self  i>erpetuating  body  on  the  principle  of  cooptation  and 
are  given  in  general — 

''All  the  ]>ower8  and  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  viditora  or  governors  of  any 
college  or  university  within  the  State."  They  are  als(»  given  the  right  to  confer,  by 
diploma  signed  by  the  president  and  five  of  the  trustees,  the  degree  of  bachelor  or 
niasterof  arts* 'upon  all  such  stndentM,  if  such  there  be,  as  the  said  trustees,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  professors,  shall  adjudge  to  have  merited  the  honor 
<»f  the  seminary  by  their  virtue  and  erudition/'  and  at  the  same  time  confer  "any 
honorary  degree  which,  with  the  same  advice,  shall  be  adjudged  to  other  gentlemen 
on  account  of  merit." 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  here,  under  the  name  of  a  seminary, 
all  the  provisions  of  a  college  charter;  in  fact,  this  very  charter,  with 
its  |)owers  and  privileges  not  materially  changed,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  the  one  under  which  a  university  was  afterwards  operated. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  seminary,  by  reason  of  its  plan  of 
endowment  and  in  its  purposes,  was  looked  upon  as  a  State  institu- 
tion, but  it  is  also  to  be  notcul  that  most  of  its  chief  promoters  were 
Presbyterians,  a  denomination  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards  largely 
predominant,  as  an  intellectual  factor  at  least,  in  Kentucky  affairs,  and 
quite  a  large  majority  of  its  first  active  board  of  trustees,  just  men- 
tioned above,  were  members  of  that  church  and  prominent  in  its  coun- 
cils. The  Presbyterians  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
inaugurating  higher  education  in  Kentucky.  *  Transylvania  Seminary, 
the  first  institution  in  the  State,  distinctively  one  of  higher  education, 
owed  its  origin  to  their  initiative,  and  was  opened  under  their  auspices. 
In  pur|K)se  and  name  it  was  a  State  institution,  but  in  organization  it 
was  really  rresbylerian  by  reason  of  its  cooptative  board  of  trustees 


'  This  namo  a  clusHiral  synonym  fi»r  *  bark  woods',  or  frontier,  was  borroweil  from  the 
use  of  it  by  Col.  K'i<hard  HenderKon,  ot'North  Carolina,  and  his  followers  who,  in  1775, 
by  the  pur(-ha.sr  from  the  ChcTokees  of  the  portion  of  the  4St;ite  between  the  Kentucky 
and  Cumberland  rivt-rM,  atteiiipt4>d  to  set  up  un  independent  government  in  Ken- 
tucky, under  the  name  of  Transylvania,  in  defiance  of  the  elainis  of  Virginia,  to 
which  they  soon  had  to  Muhiiiit.  The  use  of  the  name  for  the  school  was  in  one  way 
rather  approprtate,  as  its  founder,  Colonel  T<Mid,  had  been  a  repreHentjitive  in  the 
temporary  legislature,  organi/e^l  by  Colonel  Hen<lerHon  at  HmiuMborongh  in  May, 
1775.  (*olonel  Todd  lia<l  come  to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  juHt  prior  to  that  date. 
I^ter  in  the  spring  of  IIX*)  he  wiw  sent  as  a  «lele;»ate  from  the  County  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Vir^^inia  AHMcmbly.  Se<*  Morehead's  IkxinslMirough  Address,  pp.  34-35  and 
7»-«l. 

'Dmyidson  tells  uh,  <  fresbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  28!^*  that  when  Ken- 
tacky  )»ecanie  an  indepiMident  State  in  1792,  she  so  modified  her  laws  of  escheat,  in 
order  to  encourap*  HettlerM,  that  the  Seminary  was  deprived  of  this  12,(^)0  acre»  and 
only  left  tin-  •»rij;in»l  S,(H)i>  acn-s. 

*8ee  Davidsou'8  I'reMbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  pp.  314  et  se(|. 
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:  largely  of  that  <U>ii<imiui(tii>ti.  The  bud  rv«ult»  of  tliU  uafortaiiala 
I  of  charch  and  ninie  mmu  began  to  apiMMir. 

6  trOBtees  met,  >i<'o<>rdiDg  to  the  re<|iiir«m«iiU  o(  thv  rbarter,  oa 
mber  10, 1783,  •■nt  John  Crow's  Statiou,  »«ur  Daiivillt*,"  which 
hail  lately  been  Fiiadv  the  capital  of  tt](>  district.'  ntid  wan  uImo  at 
time  Its  iutel1eciii.ll  i'4M]t«r,  and  orgftulzed  with  lU-v.  l^arid  Km 
arily  vailed  '-Pailier"  Kin-,  '  tbo  oldest  and  in  anno  reit|>evta  the 

prominent  Pri--<)>yuiriiiii  luiuisler  or  tlio  wiMtorii  i-imutry,  aa 
man. 

.  Rice  was  born  m  Virf;>iii>iTl»  l''t-'t<  lia<l  gritilitwttn)  frum  Prlitoa- 
ollege,  New  Jerm-y,  in  l7Ut,  and  had  lator  Htndlt^  tlieo)iig>'  audw 
John  Tmld.  Hv  liiul  nlready  In-en  among  tlin  ^onDll^^Bof  what 
w  Ilitmixlen-Sidiiey  0<illeKe,  in  his  UHtlve  iJtiile,  and  having  com 
intuvky  in  the  K|iritig  uf  i7H.'(,  ut  outw  tiKik  a  natural  Intrrest  ia 
ew  educational  i'iiT>>r|irtKu  Ja*t  ittarting  (hen:.  He  rcmaineil  uoii. 
d  witti  the  svmiii  iry  ImmihI  until  .luly  IH,  ]787,daring  wbirh  tioM 
»k  quite  an  uvtivr  iiart  in  itx  affairii.  Wi*  shall  sutiseqneutly  And 
Mjaally  active  ia  nusiuR  np  its  rival  Kentucky  ai-Mlemy.  Ilia 
flsor  ait  L'hairraari  of  the  aeniinnry  board  w  lut  •Indue  Harry  Idim^* 
i>  distrirt  court,  vrlio  jireHidtHl  over  Ita  iue«tJng»  for  M9v«>ral  yewrn 

baa  been  said  atxivc,  this  nrlginul  grnnl,  an  (|uoIC4l  al>*o  in  the 
er  of  178.1,  re<|Uir<-<l  tlie  iKlKHd  to  U>  njieneil  us  wnMi  aa  the  (Nindi- 
>f  tlie  country  and  the  state  of  its  funds  would  wlmlC  We  ban 
that  the  t'xtrenicly  uuflettlnl  stat«  of  affairs  In  the  pioneer  diatrlol 
It  lirst  an  iUHuruiountAble  obataclc.  It  coutinucd  to  be  a  bin- 
■V  for  aoiue  time  to  i-uinu,  but  soon  the  MM-<>tid  of  the<-onditk>na  waa 
reater  dillk-ult>  i>f  the  two.  No  funds  from  the  euilowment  lands 
yft  available,  and  no  other  mcaDH  were  at  hand  to  inaugarale 
titerpris^.  <mhj>I  iMnils  wt-re  aim n dan t  and  i-heap  in  tbe  district, 
llit'ii  fitirly  seiili-il.and  the  aenlnary  landH  rould  citnseaineDtly 
IT  Im-  xild  fur  iiiiK'h,  nor  renivMl,  nor  htawtl  in  mich  a  way  as  to 

in  inmh  imincliutr  initimf.    Thr  iwlii-y  of  the  tms,!*"*-*  from  the 

iiiiiif;  w.i*  to  lea**- '  these  lands  fiv  eum|tarativcly  long  p«*ruMla  al 

r:itf.  trnHnii;.'   t»  tlir   erowth  fif  the  i-oontry  to  iurrvaMi  their 

an'l  I'lin-tHineiit  nlnrUM.     All  the  board   serms  tu  have  dune  at 

nt-t  nti-t'iin;;  ve\m  lu  elect  a  chuiruuiu  and  a|i[Miiul  a  mmuitlca  la 
t  Mil><.i'M|itiiiii«  i>f  uiiiuey  iir  pni|ierty  for  the  enli^riirisv.     Tliajr 

h  i>  It.;  'm  .11  ri.  »1     ill'  v-al  «f  (b«  laprviM  rnart  o(  Ihii  tliatilit  in  ITtO. 

..ill.-l  IT I.  .  (.>it.'tlj  mra  D,<-r  ib>  lufut  Prm'-jIrtiKi)  •  biinrlm  ^n  *km 

A'  l):!-  iiriip  lj-'  BW  rmtj  atioat  ^U  jrMUa  uf  igr.  I'ot  ahi-li  lica  of  hw  Uiia« 
.>  Ili.t.iit  ..I   K rky.  Vi>|.  Lp.  KM,  and  Spncna'a  Anluk  uf  Iha  AalfM 

v.. I  iir. V  -I-- 

..  ii^'il.-.l  liir.i..  ).iit  ihl4  •#*■■  ■(  l<-ul  iLc  jitefcialjln  ftjKilll;!,;. 

r  4ri.ii.'rrrt.  rti.  {..<  tb.-  lint  in|wrtaut  Irav,  Uradfunl  tvlU  n*  iNolaa,  |u< 

uii\' t.<l,.  r  II,  IT-f.  sfirr  which  daU  tha  •rkiiul  lirKsn  to  dariv*  H 

.  iKirii  ihi«  •.'III. ' .  hill  Ibe  TPtoma  niwler  tbe  loaae  ityatam  Devar  aaali  to  I 
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recognized  the  imperative  need  of  such  a  school  in  a  young  and 
rapidly  growing  community,  and  so  issued  their  call  for  aid  in  its  early 
establishment. 

There  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  much  response  to  this  call, 
and  what  few  small  subscriptions  were  received  seem  to  have  been 
mainly  contribiUed  by  the  trustees  themselves.  The  time  was  not 
propitious  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  financial  trouble  and  distress 
due  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  were  augmented  by  troubles  with 
the  Indians,  the  contest  then  on  being  mainly  that  of  tomahawk,  scalp- 
ing knife,  and  ride,  and  not  of  intellectual  growth  or  prowess;  more- 
over, the  attention  of  the  people  was  necessarily  largely  absorbed  in 
subduing  the  wilderness  and  making  homes  and  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Land  had  to  be  cleared,  roads  opened,  and 
other  means  of  communication  and  civilization  prepared. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  at  Danville,  March  4, 1784,  one  of 
the  few  encouragements  received  at  this  period — and  quite  an  imi>ortaut 
acquisition,  as  such  things  were  a  great  luxury  in  a  frontier  settlement, 
where  they  were  rare  and  hard  to  obtain,  owing  to  the  imi)erfect  facili- 
ties for  transiK>rtation— came  in  the  form  of  the  gift  of  a  small  library 
and  some  philosophical  apparatus  from  Kev.  John  Todd,  of  Virginia, 
who,  although  at  such  a  great  distance  in  that  day,  seems  still  to  have 
kept  a  watchful  eye  over  the  interests  of  the  infant  institution,  the 
original  foundation  of  which  he  had  encouraged,  and  who  showed  his 
spirit  in  such  matters  by  making  the  donation  ^^  as  an  encouragement 
to  science.'^  The  ditliculty  of  communication  at  the  time  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that,  although  the  trustees  seem  to  have  made  early 
arrangements  to  have  these  arti(*les  transported  as  i>n)mptly  as  i>ossi- 
ble,  they  were  not  receiver!  in  Kentucky  until  the  spring  of  1 789.  Not- 
withstanding discouragements  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  the  trustees  i>er8evered,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  November 
4,  1784,  resolved  to  open  a  grammar  school  *'  at  or  near  the  residence 
of  Rev.  David  Rice,'  the  tnition  being  put  at  4  jiistoles*  per  year,  pay- 
able quarterly,  and  a  committee  being  appointed  to  ]>rovide  a  suitable 
per84m  to  Uracil  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman.  This  committee 
re})orted  on  May  2(),  1785,^  that  the  school  had  been  conducUni  ait  the 
bouse  of  Ri'V.  David  Rice  since  the  1st  of  the  previous  February  by 
Rev.  James  Mitchell,  and  that  Mr.  Mitvhell  had  been  then  employed  to 

•  R<»r<»ri1s  nf  th»*  Hoard  <»f  TruHtoen  of  TraiiHylvania  Seminary. 

-  A  piAtole  wa«  a  SpaiiiHh  coin  wboi»(«  value  waM  al>out  $^).t!<t.  Keiitiicky  wan  at 
thin  time  nioro  ilircrtly  couiiocfed  tiiiancially  with  New  ( >rIeaiiH  than  with  the  rnitvd 
States. 

^This  and  in  fart  all  th«>  other  daten  of  the  univerMity'ii  history  up  to  181H,  tinleH« 
otherwim*  8[H'ciried,  are  taken  from  the  recordH  of  the  board  of  truHteeH.  That  the 
e4>inniittee  report^Ml  on  this  day  h an  cauHe<l  Peter  (Trautylyania  Univeniity,  p.  28) 
to  ffive  it  as  tin*  natal  day  of  tlic  institution ;  and  that  the  school  was  to  be  opened 
"at  or  near  tbe  reHidenre  of  K*ev.  David  Kiee/'  has  caused  Davidson  and  others  to 
make  Mr.  Kice  its  llrst  teacher. 
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I  for  another  fear.  So  K«brasry  1,  1TS5,  is  the  oatal  <!■/  nfbi*- 
toia  Seminary,  and  Kfv.  ■lauien  Hitrbell  was  itH  flnt  taw^lier.  Bi 
ved  the  ntodest  BbUiry  of  £.W  iflOUj'  a  year.  Tbe  school  wm 
ht  ill  the  boase  of  Mr.  [fi<Hi  becaoiu'  no  other  wtitable  pUua^lt 
B,  ooald  be  found  for  It. 

ch  vere  the  fantnble  tieginoiDgM  of  tb«  ftrst'  lltMar)*  laiitlt«tb>  ' 
of  the  Alleghany  .Mt)Uiitaid»,  nn  InHtitiittoii  which  after  mttm- 
tively  obflcare  history  *^>l'  a  Tow  yciirs  wiw  to  hluz«  Ibrth  witli  wat- 
iffa\geace  aod  to  rcniain  for  two  gcneratioUM  the  highMt  atartf 
Veatern  literary  flnniiuicnt  We  namniarixe  from  MurvlwNd*: 
MDiowT  of  IsamiuK  id  n  "liarbarniuticlgbliarbaiHl"— ■  wUtlrnaaa  BtiU  mm- 
*itb  the  wu  whooiM  of  lli«B«va0*— charUm!  iu  thn  nilttit  ar(cm>t  political  e^ 
■a — oTiraiiiinl  al  a  ItiiEtiar  ■(■Umt— 4M  UMeitramn  VFr)(«  nf  rlTtUrsd  »ui  tmj ' 
wen  Ibe  aasplrea  uadcr  wlUrli  lb»  fliat  liVenry  iiutltiili>in  aT  K/«tackf  aB4 
ant  vriw  (aUbliabvil. 

e  have  no  informati>>ri  ax  to  how  many  piipila  »t  drat  attendn)  tb* 
)l,  but  there  were  ]>r>itiiilitj-  itol  lumiy.  Thuar  WRre  Mirrini;  Uumw 
ically  at  Danville,  wlit'n-  »  iKimlier  of  tho  ciinrpDtion»'  loohiof 
rtl  tlie  Mimration  of  K>-iitiii.-ky  IVuiii  Vireiniit  wpn<  held  duriuy  the 
of  the  location  of  tliM  iMviiiiiury  there,  rouragn  aud  Bdelity  wer» 
then  requireil  of  both  I»u-h>>r  and  (tupilA  in  staying  at  tbeir  poMa, 
I  the  warwhtNipof  the  liHliann  wa«  lUihle  bi  \k  heard  at  any  tlaa 
*it1eH  had  to  be  curr>->l  t<i  und  from  whoad  for  iinrtertJaa.  l*olHkal 
other  similar  roattt-rn  •urrat,  at  least  In  that  aiimtnanily.  to  hart 

had  by  fitr  the  l»r£i'j>t  sharr  of  jtuhlic  attention,  and  ibescBiiitary 
left  to  Btroe)!l«>  on  with  diRicatty.  Mr.  Mttcfarll.of  whom  wektww 
,  seeiDH  to   have  ri'mained   ■c>tnethin|[  over  u  year  aod  then  lo 

ri-Iiimed  to  Nnrth  Candina,  ttom  which  8ut4<  ht>  had  pmhahly 
.     Abnut  the  only  ilt'llnite  inforaatjon'  we  are  able  to  obtalaeaa- 

e  |M,ni,.l   in   e;n\y  .!.,•  m  KrulDrk;  warn  «3  331.  >  *>''»  whieb  ia  to  ba  mlwH* 

r  r.H-11  rlr.Tly  ■  -laMioh  at  tiM-t  tlv>  >Ui>ii«  pmtHliaitr.  If  ml  lli«  nflala^T,  rf 
n.inat^  :itiU.l.iliTi^-  M^iil.b  Ara.l'nf,  ohkh  ■uhunidaallj'ilBTalalMd  Uto  Waifc> 
>  <'.,l|.|-f..  Vr„u  .  .III.!  1...  !■»'»  rlaltunt  \.>  )'a«to  ( Ittatcbra  Kf  XfUl  Catall^ 
.t.<  U  It.'-  ..|.i.  .1  -.  I,<M,:  i„  tU  Wiaala«lp|>l  t'all«y.  I'nnl«*aya  MarMa  A-i  Iwij 
».'r|>.>i.iir-t    Ml    IT":   Motriin*    Mlahar   K<lar«tlnM    In  TaBM«a»i,  |i.  277.  »«■ 

^iM-  \\,i-  .III-  a-   \;x\      A>  a  naiwt  at  Cmi,  Tnuw]  I 'aata  SoMlaarr   r«a» 

1^  ..a  Or  ,.  I  ] I  i.>  ib>'  rini'DiaaaMmMr  In  May.  lT«3<A«to«f  11B.p.«). 

.  .1  '    V  n  ...  I    t-.  .iin.  '..I   >n  ..-t  ralillxl  aa  mH  to  fnt  erflala   Mrlliala*  laaJi 

.■■'II. i>  -i  K'  i;iii.  >.>  I  .   tra>l>-*«  i«(a  pablW  wihuBl."  a»il  lmllr>«-Ur  ••  lk> 

'  .>.!  ^--r  „..■„<... I.  -hiali  «a*  pwaB4  la  M«;.IT»  tll««la«.X.a(7-J«). 

4i.i.-r  ..rt    Hi.  -.'•••   1   »•  uf  Tor;  I«i4a  In  IhtrtoM  Itaat— a.  vh*  m*  mm- 

I.  i..>  'I.'  > '.'  ■■{  -\..-\^     In  Ilia  TnuiayltMia  aat  of  I18>  avrm  wf  tk^ 

...  u  ■■.-~-  «.■  t.  ^■.-■ial*l.  TW  .Vurtb  C'an>lla«  art  alwrtirrtac  Mwlte 
t„<   .  ■■  ,  i-..~l  ..I  It..    .\|^lHaa«u«i,l>ailUrtla'alMtal>ArtavrM«MhU 


<  brill  for  thin  )>ari>»M  on-nmil  IjMwi 
ucriran  I'nlplt.  V»l.  lIl.p.aiH. 
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ceming  him  is  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  David  Rice. 
After  his  departure  the  existence  of  the  seminary  was  probably  for 
two  or  three  years  only  nominal,  as  no  other  teacher  seems,  daring  that 
time,  to  have  been  employed. 

The  tnistees,  if  they  had  ever  looked  upon  Danville  as  the  perma- 
nent seat  of  the  school,  had  soon,  probably  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
efficient  local  support  in  its  behalf,  changed  their  ideas  in  this  respect 
and  had,  as  early  as  May  26, 1785,  begun  to  discuss  its  location  else- 
where. A  committee  of  the  board  on  June  1, 178G,  reported  in  favor 
of  its  being  located  on  the  seminary  lands  2J  miles  south  of  Lexington. 
The  legislature  of  Virginia,  again  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  the  strug- 
gling enterprise,  passed  an  act  on  December  13,  1787,'  granting  to  the 
seminary  one-sixth  of  the  surveyor's  fees  in  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
which  by  a  general  law,  together  with  a  similar  share  of  these  fees 
throughout  the  State,  had  formerly  been  bestowed  upon  William  and 
Mary  College — an  act  which  might  have  materially  hel|>ed  the  school 
out  of  its  linanrJal  troubles  if  its  provisions  had  not  been  so  defective 
as  to  make  it  pnictically  inoi>enitive  until  an  additional  act  of  Decem- 
ber 20, 1790,'  ma<le  it  effective  by  attaching  the  proper  penalties  to  its 
violation. 

Meanwhile  all  efforts  at  endowment  at  Danville  by  private  subscrip- 
tion had  failed,  and  the  trustees,  having  continued  to  discuss  the  matter 
of  location,  finally,  on  April  17, 1788,  resolved  to  hold  their  next  stated 
meeting  in  Lexington,  probably  partly  with  the  view,  as  has  been 
Doted,  of  soon  locating  the  seminary  on  the  endowment  lands  near 
there,  and  partly  because  they  thought  the  school  would  receive  a  more 
favorable  public  consideration  in  that  town.  The  celebrate<l  John 
Filson,^  then  tesiching  in  Lexington,  took  a  considerable  interest  in  the 
enterprise  about  this  time,  and  through  his  articles  in  the  Kentucky 
Gazette^  and  otherwise  was  perhaps  one  influence  in  causing  this 
action  of  the  trustees.  We  accordingly  find  the  board  meeting  in 
Lexington  Octobi'r  13,  1788,  and  without  finally  deciding  the  question 
of  lo<*ation,  which  was  discussed,  resolving  to  open  the  school  in  that 

»ToaliniirM  Acto  of  Kootitokv,  p.  i:^;  Littell^H  Lawk  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  Ill,  p.576. 

*Toulnitirii  ActM  of  Kentucky,  pp.  i:^,  137;  LitteirH  Luwh  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp. 577,578.  DavidHon  tells  us  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  289)  that  this 
Iaw  was  repealed  by  Kentucky  in  1H02.  The  writ4'r  haH  not  b<>en  able  to  tiiid  any 
soch  repealing  act  in  any  of  the  early  collet'tions  he  haM  seen,  but  has  fiiund  au  act 
of  June  33,  1792  (Acts  of  1792-1797,  p.  171 ),  which  HUH|Mnded  the  net  of  179<)  for  one 
lej^ialative  seiiston.  It  is  (|uite  certain  that  the  seminary  di<l  not  p't  the  bt-neHt  of 
tlieae  sarveyors*  feen  for  v<*ry  l<»ng  nor  was  itM  income  fnmi  them  ever  very  lar;(e. 

*8ee  referenceM  to  skctcheMof  FiUon'H  Hfu  m  Chapter  1,  p.  12. 

^Tbe  Kentucky  (iazette  was  established  in  I^xiii^tou,  Ky.,  by  John  Bradford  and 
hit  brother.  Fielding  Hra<lford,  <in  Au^^UHt  11,  1787,  and  wan  the  second  oldest  news- 
paper pablisht'd  in  the  MissisMippi  Valley,  bciiif;  only  ant«Mlated  a  few  weeks  by  the 
Pillebiirg  Gazette.  A  numl>er  of  lM>und  v<duraeM  of  the  early  niiml»ers  of  the  Ken- 
toek J  Oaxette  are  now  in  the  city  library  of  Lexington,  and  furnUh  much  valuable 
iBfomiatioii  on  tho  public  affairs  of  the  time,  in  which  itM  e<litor,  John  BradforU, 
took  an  able  and  prominent  part. 


HIBTOBT  OF   HIOREB   EDt7CAT10!f   IK   KB.1TUCKT. 

,aoonveDieut  ]iLoi>erty  to  be  rented  until  suitable  boiMitigs  w«t  I 
ed  nil  the  seinm^iry  IuikIb  or  elsi-wlK-iv.    Two  days  later  tkiiy    I 
ioted  Eliu  Joiic.'^  itH  •■profeAMir'*  iu  Lbu  Hcminary.  at  a  aalwrtf 
,  payalile  qnarttrly  from  Marcli  1,  IT8V,  and  luadt*  arrniifrvipeiM^   I 
i  number  of  pupiN  jitrttiliMl  It,  to  liuve  a  icraniiuar  imwlnr  at  £M. 
m  usher,  aXm,  ir  iif«<l«<d.     A  nubucriittiuii  ]m[»or  wu»  al  tlir  <«m» 
drawn  ap  to  iH.-(ruri'  Itaildint;  rnnds. 

e  reaponse  by  tho  [^^iuKton  public;  dotyn  not  iwrm,  hnwrVKt,  H 
been  at  the  fiiit  uini'h,  If  any,  butlvr  than  tlmt  nf  tbr  |ie<iple  of 
/ille;  and  probiilily  bi-cnaiw  tliM  revrtmt)  from  tbo  lea»e<l  land* — ii» 
lumroe  of  inuomi'  itt  the  time — wiu  too  Huiatl  tu  |>ay  bis  itimtf, 
lonea  seems  never  to  have  taught  at  all  in  Ui«  achoiii,  as  we  tad  . 
.TUiitMH,  oil  A|>rtt  I't,  1789,  reaolviiis  to  have  only  a  ilibw— i 
er,  assisted  by  mi  ui«ti(<r  If  them  wi't«  uiure  thait  flfUwn  tNipdn 
trrival  at  this  time  of  rhr  llbniry  and  H]i|tarianM  given  by  Bev. 
Todd  Heems  to  Inivc  liut'n  noui«  eii<x>iiraK»iuvii<.  »ud  It  wa«>  decidad 
«u  the  school  iiiiiiiv>lintely  at  noiuu  convvuieut  pbKe.  Tfai^on*- 
tut  place  do«-s  not  iwein  to  haw  been  ettsy  to  find  at  llrat,  aud  a* 
rtisement '  for  a  ieu(.-faer.  iDwrted  in  thv  Kentucky  U»£ettR,did 
rveu  ret-eive  a  it-ady  res[Kiniw.  Mr.  Isaac  Wilson,  who  had  b«M» 
lomv  time  niaxti-r  of  I^xinifton  Krautaiar  arhool,  bowewr  tmm 
\vtl  in  answer  tu  ilio  a4lvi'rtiM<nient,iiiHl  ufler  l>elnj:  i>xanifDed  bya 
aitt««  of  the  bi>ard  on  May  '^J,  I'H'J,  wun  fttDplu>t<d  to  Inacb  fnrn 
.hx  from  June  1,  1'^,  "at  the  pnblio  itcboulhoutie  at^tnomt  to  tba 
byleriaii  uiti-tinKbouw,  ueur  L(<\iu|[tun.*"  This  bnildiag  wis 
ably  the  xeut  ■■('  the  Mboid  of  which  Mr.  Witmin  hud  limn  fi»r«oaw 
master,  and  tli(<  two  M-bitoU  noru  Ihun  iinibably  nuiled  for  tht 
Mr.  Wiltiou'ii  n>.tlary  was  bi  )>e  at  tbv  rate  of  £1011  [ter  anniui, 
the  tuition  rittt-  in  rh«  seminary  waa  fixed  at  £-'t  iwr  atiuntn. 
f  iii-w  M)U!>t4'r  o)H  ut^  the  whoiil  al  tbe  u[i|xiinlMl  dale,  Jttna  1, 
wlii<-h  iM  the  oifiilri):  day  of  the  Mcbool  in  l^xiHi^lun.  11«>  waat 
>rk  witli  a  will,  it  mM-nm.  mukliiK  a  miiKidi^niblv  huomws  at  least 
ly.  with  the  M-liool.  aud  ou  April  lit,  171N),  what  may  l>e  called  th» 
|int>li<-  riillf;:<-  •xmuienecineot  probably  otvurrhiK  in  the  Miaai» 
\  itllfv  \\  ;is  hi-M  in  l^sinfftDit.  Tlie  followinR  dosrriplion  of  Ihb 
ii.'ii.fiii.'iii  is  takin  tmni  tb«  Kaatacky  tiazetu>  of  April  16,  ITW: 
U>.il>.-  I'>(li  ui<uiii,  «»■  appoiBlad  for  •naMiudtlan  af  Ui«  kiMilaate  itf  Ua 
111  ii.ij  "rli.ili.ti  >•(  Ibr  tTBilMH.  la  Of  pnniif.il  »  ofj  fpctUUt-  «aJt- 
-  >■  I  .]  .  I...-..I.I  .I'M.i.M  ■■tu  dslltvrMl  bjr  tkn  twj*.  •lol  la  tlw  aisw^  ^ 
1>  .  t'  .1  41. .1  III-'  -bol'  nxiilailrd  wtlll  ■  laroH.  Tbn  Miriml  wlailji  mntm 
>'|iii'iirp  iliiiiii^li 'Ut  tbr  |H>((i>TM*IK«  oblalnnl  Ui*  (mn*l  •ppLaaM,  asA  MM  ^' 
>u>  iril.-- .'.  i-t  >Ti  iLTii  WTuI  >l>p  tmrn  all  |ttsvat.  Hiaxawl  •nlvr  sad  4a«ai^  « 
^-■1  il.r         I  1       '■!,..>,  looTilivr  Milk  th-  r*pl<l  ffvtfma  a(  tka  sihasltad 

ih.-  1-11-  -i  .\\-rA  .'■..  ITW. 

..u>  1      .1   -tn-^iii.  lit  I.,  tb«  Kmlurh;  lik/ati«  of  June  fi,  17M^  wUeh 
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The  aclvertiseiuent  concludes  with  the  following  statement: 

ThiH  Seminmry  ih  the  beHt  seat  of  ednoation  on  the  Wenteni  Waters;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  even  prejiulici^  itself  will  not  think  it 
nec-essary  to  traiis]>ort  oar  youths  to  the  Atlantic  States,  to  compleat  their  education. 

John  Price  was  the  English  teacher  at  this  time,  but  we  are  not 
informed  as  to  who  the  other  teacher  was  besides  Mr.  Moore.  The 
school  had,  however,  hardly  gotten  settled  in  its  new  homo  and  made  a 
fair  start  toward  prosperity  when  it  experienced  the  first  of  the  many 
troubles  which  it  encountered  on  acconnt  of  disagreement  among  the 
members  of  its  self-perpetaating  trustees  and  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  it  sUkxI  to  religious  denominations,  especially  the  Presbyterians. 

This  denomination,  through  whose  foresight  and  energy  the  school 
had  been  mainly  founded,  was  put  much  more  on  the  defensive  and  was 
more  sensitive  than  usual  in  reganl  to  doctrinal  matters  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  at  that  time  in  Kentucky,  esjierially  among  her  public 
men,'  of  the  French  deistical  philosophy  of  the  day.  This  fact  is  to  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  attitude  of  the  Presby- 
terians toward  the  seminary.  They  had  mainly  lounded  the  school, 
but  they  never  seemed,  either  then  or  afterwards,  to  have  attempted  to 
obtain  exclusive  denominational  control  over  it,  which,  by  reason  of 
their  preiNMiderance  as  an  intellectual  factor  for  a  long  time  in  the 
early  history  of  the  State,  they  could  pn»bably  have  been  able  U) 
ac^complish  on  more  than  one  occiision  by  the  aid  of  legislative  action, 
as  was  done  in  regard  to  other  schools  by  other  denominations.^  Their 
prominence  in  connection  with  the  management  and  administration  of 
the  school  for  some  time  seems  to  have  been,  tm  their  part,  more  the 
natural  result  of  their  interest  in  such  matters  than  of  any  direct  inten- 
tion to  contml  it.  It  is  probably  true,  as  Davidson  tells  us,  that  they 
voluntarily  retireii  from  its  board  of  trustees,  and  allowed  prominent 
public  men  to  be  elected  in  their  places  in  order  to  inerease  the  ]K)pu- 
larity  of  the  institution.  It  was  doubtless  in  this  way  that  they  lost 
their  numerical  superiority  in  the  board.  They  were  satistie<l  with  the 
ichool  and  were  willing  to  patnmi/e  it  as  long  as  it  conforuRHl  t4>  their 
itleals  of  what  such  a  school  should  he,  l>nt  when  its  religions  tone  or 
tea4'hing,  by  reason  of  other  control,  l>e4'aine  what  they  considere<l 
dangerous,  they  simply  withdrew  their  patronage  and  establisheil  one 
that  l>etter  snitc<l  their  ideas  and  aims,  one  of  which  was  to  prepare 
suitable  ministi^rs  for  the  church;  and  yet  they  were  willing  to  even 
take  the  initiative  in  coming  back  again  when  these  ditVirnlties  were  out 
of  the  way.  They  were  also  (equally  prompt  to  retire  again  and  establish 
another  rival  when  a  similar  emergeiiey  arose. 

'  SeToral  aiitboritieH  n^n*e  that  it  wus  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the^e  ideiis  pro)>> 
ably  that  miiii.Nterti  of  the  ^oa|h*1  were  rxrliidod  from  public  offices  under  the  tintt 
Midse€»nd  coiistitutiouH  <»t'  the  Stat«*,  a  state  of  things  they  considert'd  very  delete- 
rioiia  to  thn  iiit«*ri*HtH  of  rdncatiou.  (*H]>ei-ially  pnblic-Hchool  «*<luc*ation. 

*For  inst4inci%  lu  the  cuMe  of  ik^thel  A<*adeuiy  and  the  Methodist  Church. 
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.  Moore  bud  for  some  reAHon/  which  does  not  Aifpeary 
isfactory  hm  maHter  of  the  neminary^  And  on  Febniary  5, 1794|  Bif. 
y  Totilniin,  a  prominent  Baptist  minister  recently  come  to  thi 
from  Virginia,  was  pro|M>sed  as  his  successor.  Mr.  Toalinin  wm 
Bcmal  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  whom  be  was  stroD^ly 
led  for  the  {losition.  He  was  also  a  man  of  ability,  and 
tly  b<M*aine  secretary  of  state  under  Uoyemor  Garrard,  but  ha  «ai 
H*te<l  of  riiitarian  Meiitiments  and  his  flriendship  with  Mr.  JeifcirMS 
lot  ill  his  favor,  esiieclally  in  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterianai  as  ci 
(ic(*oiiiit  he  was  niipposfd  to  be  tinctured  with  French  philoaoply, 
tidelity.  as  they  considered  it  His  candidacy  brought  on  m  ooa 
t*  iNKird,  |»erhapM  iiiteiisilled  by  Jealousy  between  the  Baptiato 
iiyteriaii.H,  and  although  Mr.  Toulmin  was  finally  elected  on  Apil 
M,  tlie  Presbyterian  members  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  ths 
tion,  and  most  of  them  resigned,  either  at  once  or  soon  altar.  Ml 
nin*A  salary  ]ier  year  was  to  be  £100,  one-half  the  tuition 
idenre.  II«*  was  to  take  office  on  October  0  following  hia 
tir.  M(N>re  re8i);iied  two  days  after  that  event  and  Mr.Toalmia  wm 
.*te<i  into  otViee  on  .Vune  30, 17m.  The  Presbyterians  deteraiasi 
re  to  eHtablisli  an  institution  more  distinetively  under  their 
oK  to  whirh  they  nuild  transfer  their  i>atnmage.  Their 
teil  in  the  founding  of  Kentucky  A e^Mlemy,  the  history  of  whkh 
iniiniy  engage  our  attention  until  the  two  hi^ImioIs  are  anbaeqnant|y 
d. 

KKNTITKY    ArADKMV. 

is   Mt*h<N)l  was  estaldishetl   on   a4*C4mnt  of  the  dissatisfiirticNi  of 

l*re>liyterians  with  the  management  of  Transylvania  Seminary. 

ially  witli  the  eltvtion  of  Mr.  Toulmin  as  its  master.     ** Father* 

.Iih1^'i>  \V}ilIa4*«%  and  others,  pn>minent  in  founding  Traniqrivaais 

iiarv,  wcit*  also  leaders  in  establishing  the  new  school. 

I*  initial  strp  in  thin  fiiterprise.  and  one  that  shows  its  piuposHk 

tin*  i^^ih-  !»>  till'  ine.Hbytery  of  Transylvania  on  April  22,  17)M.  i4 

lilii*<«s  to  the  pioplf  lit*  Kentucky,  (Niniberland,  and  the  Miaai* 

iMit.   )>ii>|*o-iii;:  Til  M't  till  t'lNit  a  grammar  s4*1mn»I  iind  pnblir 

.  niiMiMii;:   !>>    till-  latter  term  a  department  of  rollegiate 

i.  WA-  :•>  !••-  -'  inpicr  their  o\%n  patn>nage*^  and  **  might  furnish  tht 

I  ,f<  w.:'-    A't'.t'  .iiid  taitht'iil  ministers.**      It  was  to  be  nnder  tW 

•>t  '!;•  ;■  r>!i\Ti  ry  in  a  ^fneral  way,  hut  was  not  to  be  other  win 


ti 


:-  -<iiiir  !i  I VI-  -t;ilr«l.  !*•  <  ui|h«>  iiI'  hlA   IfATIBg  th*  Pl**!^* 

'     *  fr'^  tn   i    "iTii  n  ti"T  bn"inn  Iitith  ■hbHimJ 

<  ti  :  .  .         ''.'   I':'-*')  fiii.iiM  ::it«  r  put  liiiii  at  the  brail  of  thrir  ow«  4i^ 
.  •   "  !,  K»     *         .  A-  i'l»  iii\ 

'  .!••    .  I- •!    ^    -  ' :. :.fr\  jmiiijil  Nuati\  jllf .  I  «-iiii..  tlirii  onr  of  Um  prUN^r^l 

r<  *>:  ;«i;>  ;.'•(.    ti  that  >tat4*.     Mi.iiiii  r«*frrr<'il  !«•  the  M'ttlrmcfit 
!•  •   .:•-.  I    .    k  »  iiitl  I'  |HMiit  14*11  ill  *  *bii» 
.  .*[»'»'..  -  (':•  <  •    f<  r.iij  rbitrt  b  in  Kmiin  k\,  |i.  TJl. 
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sectarian.  Tbe  charter  of  the  school,  granted  by  the  State  legislature 
on  December  12,  1794/  shows  its  spirit,  which  is  more  catholic  than 
sectarian,  in  the  following  provisions: 

(Sec.  7.)  Th»  president  of  the  said  academy  shall  l>e  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  of 
the  mo8t  approved  abilitien  in  literatare  and  acquaintance  with  mankind  that  may  be 
obtainetl,  and  zealunsly  engaged  to  promote  the  interest  of  real  and  practical 
religion. 

(Sec.  15.)  No  endeavors  shall  be  use<l  by  the  president  or  other  teachers  to  influ- 
enre  the  mind  of  any  student,  to  change  his  religions  tenets,  or  to  embra<*e  those  of 
m  different  denomination  any  further  than  is  consistent  with  the  general  belief  of 
the  gospel  system  and  the  practice  of  vital  piety. 

So,  while  not  narrow  in  spirit,  Kentacky  Academy  is  the  first  school 
in  the  Statt^  to  be  called  denominational,  soon  to  be  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  Kentucky's  educational  institutions,  althougli  it 
was  not  stri(;tly  so,  as  it  had  no  denominational  name  or  legal  church 
connection  and  was  really,  in  organization,  one  of  the  State  academies, 
the  first  one  chartered  by  Kentucky  as  an  independent  State.  Its 
charter  conformed  to  the  general  academy  plan  with  a  cooptative 
board  of  eighteen  trustees,  its  management  as  a  somewhat  distinctively 
Presbyterian  institution  being  secured  by  having  its  trustees  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  Presbyterians,  Rev.  David  Rice,  Judge  Wallace,  liev. 
James  Hlythe,  and  others,  prominent  in  local  Presbyterian  circles, 
being  among  their  number.  We  shall  see  Bethel,  another  of  the  State 
academies  founded  about  the  same  time,  also  soon  coming  under  a 
similar  denominational  control  for  a  time. 

The  presbytery,  soon  after  issuing  its  address,  appointed  a  committee 
of  forty-seven  as  canvassers  for  funds  to  inaugurate  the  proiK)sed  institu- 
tion. These  proceeded  with  vigor,  and  soon  raised,  mainly  in  Kentucky, 
upwards  of  X1,(KK)  ($3,333),  quite  a  resi>ectab1e  sum  considering  the 
time  and  the  t'ircumstances  under  which  it  was  raised.  In  1795,  Revs. 
David  Rice  and  James  Blythe  went  East  as  commissioners  from  the 
presb^^tery  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  and 
while  there  apiH^aled  to  a  larger  Presbyterian  constituency  and  to 
general  benevolence.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  Atlantic 
States  subscriptions  amounting  to  about  810,(KK)^  to  aid  in  endowing 
tbe  new  educational  enterprise.  Among  other  prominent  contributins 
for  this  (»bject  were  (ieorge  Washington,  John  Adams,  and  Aaron 
Burr,  the  tirst  two  contributing  $1(M)  each  and  Burr  $rAV  Washing- 
tan,  in  connection  with  making  his  contribution,  is  Haid  to  iiave 
inquired  very  carefully  in  regard  to  the  state  of  learning  and  literature 
in  the  West,  as  Kentucky  was  then  called. 


\ 


>  Littell'H  Laws  «.f  Kentucky,  Vol.  I.  pp.  22S-2:W. 

*  Davidson's  Prettbytrrian  Church  in  Kentueky,  p.  1B4. 

■TliiH  in  as  ^iven  by  DaTitlsou  (i*rMbyt«'ri»n  Church  in  Kontncky,  p.  124)  and 
other  aath(»rities  Peter'M  IVnnsylvania  Tniversity,  p.  (i2,  gives  one  of  the  ori^ual 
snbttcription  papers,  which  showrt  this  sum  to  have  lieen  $40.  It  aliH»  shows  that, 
among  other  prominent  public  men,  Robert  Morris  gave  $100. 
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e  first  basineiM  mt^tiite  ttf  thu  academy  truAteeH  waa  held  ou  Uaitfc 
793,'  wlieu  itH  litcatimi  wa^  t\fn:iAed  upiin  Hiid  arraiiei'iiieatit  Hwlr 
M:tth«aeoeuary  iMuIdin;;^.  Tli«  uew  tmliunt  wuh  U)cal«il  at  I>(«nh, 
I  miles  Hontbwi'Ht  of  Ijoxinifton,  ii&'ir  the  bonte  of  •Ititlgr  WnJtac^ 
lad  aa  itsinitiat  •'iiil.iwmeiit,ii>i  tr««  bnv«»(«en,  about  91  l,()Uti.  L«tcf. 
eptember  15,  LT'jT,  it  rev«*Jv«>l  ii  itniall  but  valuubl**  librarr  ud 
I  |)hil<Mophical  iip)Mi'»tus'  »Hii>uiitiii)C  in  i»ll  In  alKnit  jC4M  in  valob 
igb  Kev.  I>r.  (iontoii,  of  l<oiidoii,coiitribiiU-<I  tiy  tifmwlf  and  otk« 
ii«h  friends,  an<l  iiiidvr  thv  lu^iuleiity  avt  of  Fi^briiar)-  ID,  17M,'il 
{ranted  6,0OU  tv  n*  of  land  bjr  the  StuU>. 

I^rammar  8cho-il>le{iartiii<!ntBe»mM  tohavpbtf>iiiiiieiml<tn  Ortobtv 
790,'  aod  had  a*  hs  Htmi  t«'a<^her  ICev.  Aiidn>w  Steele.  Ou  Aptfl 
7!W,  Mr.  Steelr  wiin  nuc^M^ded  by  Itev.  -famt-s  Mimifp,  formrll 
er  or  priuripul  »f  Tratuylvaiiia  Seiitiiiurv.  Mi.  MiKire  wm 
iiU-*l  tu  hilt  foniKT  [Ktaittoii  in  TninHyli'Riiia  Ht'ttiiimry  on 
'.t,  179li.  and  mittciv*  in  thv  Kentucky  <>»zi<ttu((hov  that  Mr. 
I  took  charge  of  tht-  academy,  .lohii  Tbouiwin  Ifecotnint;  liix  mtat^ 
•u  Octolfer  U,  I7!I7.  wlion  the  seminary  or  collcftiale  de|iarlmrat 
hrst  arraugeil  lo  be  opeued.  We  know  very  little  of  th»  hi^UNjif 
chool,  but  it  seviiis  in  the  main  to  have  been  fairly  luimAwAil  dv- 
lie  [teriod  of  itit  i-xiHU^noe.  The  lattt  ninetiii);  of  Its  tnialeemiotmnW 
ctolH^r,  171M,  when  the  qiieHtion  uf  itn  union  with  TrBiiKyln^s 
nary  nun  finally  declde>l,  and  t)i«  arrungiMnwitii  looking  tamd 
4iKli'oin|deteiI. 

'Ativhile  TraiinylvaiiiH  Seminary  M-emH  to  have  had  notnevhaCof  ■ 
AC  history  nndcr  Mr.  Tuulmin.  Thv  fumln  of  the  iwUimiI  mmbAv 
n-ason  to  huve  lie(-omt>  low  again,  and  so  wi>  fltii)  that  ou  th»d^f 
M>k  the  oath  of  nfflce  Ibe  (trvvioas  order  of  the  troateea  alliiBln 
M'holarsbiiM  wits  revoked.  Only  two  teai^bcra  trens  omplafvl 
I);  tbi-  iuliniiiiitiralion,  the  aAHistatit  l»«<rlier  fur  at  least  BMt  flf 
liijif  iN'iiiK -IvKiu-  ItlMaoe,  )at*T  one  of  Ibe  diatiUBUtalied  lav  p(» 
rs  of  TninsylvuKia  I'niverttity.  It  in  |>mlntb)y  tme  ibiU  amol 
H>  Hiiitf  iMMdriiii<9t,  Mpt^-Jully  Haleni  Aiuxlemy,  »t  BanMwwik 
i  ill  v..rioii<.  wuy*  •iluated  iindpr  MHtiewlmt  more  fiTiiiMlili  liiiw 
'<-H,  uiTt-  iiiiin-  liijriily  )>ro«|ier(>us  alwut  tblH  linit'  tbau  •ItlurTV^ 
tniaSi-itiiii:iry<T  Kt-ntucky  Ai-ademy.  The  iM«>ploof  n 
If  Stall.  •'•.|H-<i.illy  tbat  around  I.<exingt«n,  then  the 

till  .1  r tl«'|ii.Iiti.'aln-iiter  of  the  State,  were  too  deeply  onj 

It'  IikIi.iii  u.iihoI  ilif  Northwest,  the  refurm  of  the  (Ttnlniu  ttat- 

■  !,..,.■<   lint.  I.  II.  h- k>,  p.  ffT. 

,1..  :.  ..I'll  -U.-t'  ii.'Lli.iii  <rrUlB*Bll>|Bklwl  iilwra  nf  B|>)MralJM,  naw  ia  Ki» 

I  ii...-r-.<>.  :i»  I'lbft  i-mlnblr  pwU  nf  Uil>  uld  dmatimt.  TW7 
.  I..  I,.ii;i'>l  t,i  ii  ..I  I.,  iSr  aiiiMrstaBflmn  ky  I'ltLiwl  Tudil,  or  farbep 
I-  iri.i.  I...'*  !■■  I.IUJI.1.B  aai  iilfcn aalharitiH  ni  t*bB]tU'r  II. 

IK  !•  ji  ">t<hu;:  tu  hr.iilfor.l     NuIm.  p.  tSH}  aoal  i*  probalil;  conact. 
til-  ■■!>■  Dii-K  .--  cuttvl  aatl;  in  ITW,  amm  sAar  tb*  iirMbjtarr  haA 
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Qte8,  the  resolatioiis  of  1798,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
liiver,  the  acquisition  of  Liouisiana,  and  similar  matters  to  pay  very 
much  attention  to  edacation.  Later  the  war  of  1812  became  a  matter 
of  all-absorbing  interest,  in  which  struggle  we  have  accounts  of  tea(*h- 
ers  and  scholars,  especially  in  the  *^ old-field''  schools,  enlisting  almost 
en  masse. 

Frequent  calls  for  meetings  through  the  <*olumn8  of  the  Kentucky 
Gazette,  and  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1795 '  making 
seven  members  a  quorum  for  all  ordinary  bmjiness,  because  it  seems 
more  would  not  attend  their  meetings,  show  that  even  the  trustees 
were  not  very  careful  in  regard  to  their  duties.  The  course  of  study 
in  Transylvania  Seminary  was  laid  out  by  a  committee  of  the  board 
early  in  Mr.  Toulmin's  administration,  probably  at  his  suggestion,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  enlarge  the  library.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  note  the  curriculum  laid  down,  as  showing  the  scoi)e  of  the 
work  then  done  and  the  ideas  of  classitication  then  in  use.  The  fol- 
lowing division  of  subjects  is  given :  Pn)fessioiial — the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French  languages,  and  l>ookkeeping;  nonprofessional — geometry, 
geography,  ]>olitics,  composition,  elocution,  moral  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, history,  logic,  and  natural  philosophy.  Additional  library  facili- 
ties were  at  this  time  secured  by  the  foundation,  on  October  8, 1794, 
of  what  is  now  the  city  library  of  Lexington,  then  first  established 
by  a  stock  company  on  the  share  plan  and  for  some  time  located  in  the 
seminary  building. 

Mr.  Toulmin  was  unanimously  reelecU^d  at  the  end  of  his  first  year's 
service,  brt  voluntarily  retired  on  April  4,  179G.  In  a  letter  iii  the 
Kentucky  Gazette,  on  April  9,  17iH>,  he  gives  as  the  principal  reason 
for  his  withdrawal  the  smallncss  of  the  salary  attached  to  the  ofhce, 
but  also  intimates  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  re<<:ard  to  the 
school  was  not  very  satisfactory,  owing  probably  to  the  contest  which 
aro^<e  at  the  time  of  his  first  election.  Some  acts-cd'  the  legislature 
pA88e<l  during  his  administration,  which  were  calculate^l  to  interfere 
with  the  powers  and  rights  of  the  trustees,  but  which  st»cm  never  to 
have  lieen  pressed  to  any  detiidte  result,  are  probably  evidences  of 
this  dissatisfacticm.  The  financial  ctmdition  of  the  schind  had  improved 
somewhat,  as  it  was  arrange<l  on  June  10,  IVXt,  to  erect  a  dornntory 
for  it  at  a  cost  of  £1,07<4,  which  amount  was  derived  from  the  rent  of 
the  H4*minary  lands.  Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  seminary  Mr. 
Toulmin  lKN*aiiu^  secretary  of  state  under  (xovcrnor  (iarrard  and  was 
subsequently  a  federal  judge  in  Alabama. 

On  Septeiidwr  23,  179(5,  Kev.  .lames  Mimih*  was  again  called  to  the 
bead  of  the  scMninary,  with  the  same  salary  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 


'  PasAad  I>ercinl>er  21.  See  Totiliiiin'.H  AcXh  of  Kentiirkv,  p.  4<r7,  and  LitteH'A 
I^wtt  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  Ill,  ])p.  TuC>-7tll. 

*One  paiweil  NovciulKsr  21,  ITiCt,  HiiHp<*n(lt'(l  the  triii«tee(*  from  ofllce  until  the  end 
of  that  legislative  H«>8Mion.  and  another.  paiuMMl  IkiCemlMT  21,  1795,  put  them  under 
the  coDtrol  of  the  court  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  they  met. 
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lu^tive  rivalr>'  between  it  And  Kentucky  Academy  aeoms  to 
Ml  aH  8<)on  as  Mr.  Tonlmin,  wlioee  election  had  canaad  tlie 
n.  hail  resigned.     The  memberM  of  the  two  boarda  moat  daa|4y  ' 
vMtiMl  in  the  cause  of  education,  particularly  Judge  Wallaoey  aiam 
t4>  have  tlioii|;ht  of  the  union  of  the  two  schools,  dealring  to  baili 
II  institution  that  might  be  a  credit  and  honor  to  the  State  byeom- 
ig  the  iwo  endowments.    Moderation  and  good  aenae  prevattiag^ 
(M>miiiendahle  objet^t  was  at  leni;th  accwmpliaheil  after  (-oni«iderafali 
ission  and  dHilM*nition.    A  proposition  for  the  union  came  from  the 
I'iny  trn^teiM  as  early  as  June  3,  179tt,  and  on  September  2S  ef 
year  was  re|N>rtcHl  on  by  a  committee  of  the  seminary  (matoeaaa 
the  publie  g<HKl "  an<l  ^^consistent  with  the  laws.**  ■    (tai  October  M 
wing.  i*ommittee*«  of  the  two  boards  agreed  upon  a  plan  ot  anian 
tirally  the  same  i\<  that  subsei|nently  adopted,  but  for  aomc 
inuh  it  was  at  tirst  a<*cepte<l  by  the  seminary  board  the  next«lay, 
debater]  and  dis4*iiss€'d  at  intervals  for  over  twoj'ears,  whether  an 
lint  of  the  ai'iidemy  trust et^s  insisting,  as  one  of  the  oonditioDa  ef 
II,  that  the  students  shouhl  be  rei|uired  to  attend  prayera  dnily  and 
(rh  serviee  on  Sunday  <loes  not  appear,  although  thia  waa  in  the 
s  pioiNiseil  by  the  sM*ademy  trustees  and  mu}'  have  been  one  of  the 

tiniis  at  issue. 

iMn%%liiU\  Tninsylvania  Seminary,  although  apparently  gniwfaif 
*  pros|H*rous,  as  is  shown  by  the  ap|iointment,  on  October  li^  17H« 
e  >ame  tim«*  that  Mr.  M(N>re  was  unanitnously  reele«*ted,  of  a  Fujath 

lier  at  a  «:ihiry  id'  '!>.'iii  and  tlie  tuition  in  his  department,  even  made 
ositi«)iis   tor   uiiiDii   to  another  stduNd   in   Ix^xington — I^xingtoa 
lemy:  but  tinall\.  <»ii  Novend>er  2,  17*JS,  the  union  with  Kentucky 
leiiiy  \\  iiH  deiiiiitfly  agrtHNl  n|Min.    This  union  was,  U|ion  joint  peli- 
ot'  the  tni»  iNMids  drawn  up  Novend>er  3,  ITtis,  and  consuaiinatei 
1  art  ot'  the  Srate  Ictrishitiiieoii  !>e4*einl>er  2*J.  ITl^H.'    Thisaction 
iidMiM-d  tiy  **  rath«*r'*  Kiee  and  s<inie  other  pnuiioters  and 
i-iinii-k\  Ai-ad«'niy,  who  Ntill  mistrusted  thi*  management  of  ' 
mil  St-tiiihai>.  luit  was  hugely  brought  alnmi  by  the  inlliieneeef 
.«•  W  iI!.H<',  a  iMtiiil  ot'  lH»th  sehcMds  and  of  the  eause  of  edaratJaa 
-!i*".il.     It  \\A<.  a^  \M*  \i;\\v  seen,  only  part  of  a  splendid  edneataoaal 
"t  \Oih  h  till-  .ir.ideiii\  art  ot  the  same  date  was  another  |iarl,  fer 
o:.«  «>;iTi<>ii  .it  w  tiirli  .linlge  Wallai^e  is  entitled  to  ini|>erishable  bonofc 

Tin:    IMVKHSITY    TBuPKR. 

ii.:>    1.  17'.»'».  T'lr  d.i\    on  wliieh  the  a<M  of  De^f^mber  ITS,  ITM^ 
i!  Til  I  '*■  r.  Mi.t\   III*  tiul>   failed  the  natal  day  of  Transylvaam 

•'■  ^  r  >. .   ,.  * '  I-  f  ni:]i:iii-d  institution  was  called  in  the  art  of  union. 

h  -;oi\  ••!  *  -  •-  hiw  iiniviT.'^ity  fnitii  this  time  torward  may  be»  in 


r!-  ■   i'  •     '    I  r  i»tt-t*  i»f*   1  I4ii4\  h  .oii:i  *«iiiiiii.irv. 

A>  t«  "t    K-     t  .•  k\.  ]*|i.   IriT   !<£«;   Littrll*  l^awB  uf  K««tl(uekj,  Vol.  IL 
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general,  according  tx>  Collins,  divided  iutx>  four  periods,  as  follows: 
(1)  That  from  1799  to  1818,  (2)  from  1818  to  1827,  (3)  from  1827  to  1849, 
and  (4)  from  1849  to  1865. 

PERIOD  FROM  171>9  TO  1818. 

The  joint  petition  of  the  two  boards  to  the  legislature  asking  for  the 
set  of  union  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  ideas  and  purposes  had  in 
view  in  their  action.    The  main  clause  of  its  preamble  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  re8iMM*tive  hoards  of  the  said  trasteos,  contemplatiiig  the  many  singular 
advantages  to  be  derived  to  this  remote  country  from  promoting  therein  a  univer- 
sity well  endowed  and  properly  conducted^  more  espt^cially  as  by  this  measure 
only  many  of  our  youths  «*an  be  prevented  from  g^ing  into  other  countries  to  C4»ra- 
pl«te  their  etlncation,  where  they  must  g^reatly  exhaust  their  fortunes,  and  from 
whence  they  may  probably  retnrn  with  corrupted  principles  and  morals  to  be  the 
peats  and  not  the  ornaments  of  the  community,  and  further  conttMuplating  that 
the  nniting  of  several  of  the  institutions  of  learning  which  have  been  originate<l 
io  (bis  country  is  essential  to  the  speedy  attainment  of  that  object;  therefore,  the 
■aid  boards  of  trustees  have  unanimously  resolved  and  mutually  agreed  on  the  fol- 
lowing torms  of  union,  which  they  also  consider  very  desirable  in  many  points  of 
riow." 

Then  follows  the  plan  of  union,  which  will  not  be  quoted  at  length. 
It  was  simply,  in  etlect,  an  enlargement  of  the  Transylvania  Seminary 
act  of  178^{,  as  the  laws  regulating  the  seminary  were  to  be  those  regu- 
lating tlie  university,  unless  altered  by  the  legislature  ui>on  Joint  |>eti- 
tion  of  a  majority  of  its  new  board  of  trustees,  and  the  seat  of  the 
university  was  to  be  Lexington,  unless  changiHl  by  a  two  thirds  vote 
of  that  board.  The  more  distinctive  outlines  of  a  university  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  new  charter  in  the  extension  s<miew1iat  of  the  already  ample 
powers  conferred  by  the  seminary  charter,  in  the  arrangeuient  of  a 
broa<l  plan  of  possible  union  with  other  srhools,  in  the  system  of  pre- 
paratory schools  provide<l  for.  as  noticed  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  early  university  system,  and  in  the  e^tablishment  of  free  scholar- 
sblfm  for  deserving  {>oor  students. 

The  new  institution,  by  the  union  of  the  funds  of  the  academy  and 
■emiDary,  also  began  to  have  t|uite  a  respectable  endowment  for  the 
lime.  Kentucky  Academy,  according  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  its 
trustees  made  i  )ctol>er  1 1,  i7S)6,*  |>ossessed  nearly  $S,<NK)  in  cash,  reliable 
subscriptions,  books,  and  apparatus,  besides  the  0,4KM)  acres  of  land 
later  given  to  it  by  the  State:  while  Transylvania  Seminary  had,  liesides 
its  educational  plant  in  l4)xington,  14,()(KI  acres  of  land,  having,  as 
Davidson  '  tells  us.  secured  an  additional  (>,<NN)  acres  under  the  general 
acailemy  act  of  1798,  thus  nniking  the  combined  land  endowment, 
according  Ui  various  estimates,  to  Ik*  worth  from  3?40,(MM)  to  $171MMM». 
He  also  informs   us  that   the  combineil  chemical  and   philosophical 


'  Hecordn  of  tbe  Hoard  of  TniHteiMi  of  Trannylvania  Seniinarv. 
*£2,21iH  IIa.  10:}d.,  Ke<Mir(lM  of  TnistreH  of  Transylvania  Seminary. 
'Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  2M>. 
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apparatuBof  the  ii>-< 
1^  volnmes. 

The legtslatore  hitd  Hclv'cteti,  oe  triiHr«e«,  the  liMt  of  tweiitjr-o 
Bobtnittecl  totheni  in  tin'  i>etitioii,  instciwt  nf  wcvgitin^'  tho o 
live  proposed,  to  unite  lli«  two  old  bimrdM  and  not  iillon-  any  vjci 
to  be  filled  until  twcmtyono  memlwrrt  were  left.  The  uew  lKu»r 
made  up  of  eight  int'iulu-Ts  tteli-cte^l  t'mni  each  of  the  old  oiivm,  ad 
I  otbere,  including  .hidtre  WaII»c4>,  John  Brndfonl,  (Irorre  NIe 
Janies  (larrard,  &ii<I  other  prouiinent  pnhlio  men,  and  wan  ninttj 
in  BUch  a  maDDer  -.0*  Ui  idve  the  PreitliyipriaiiK  n  n>|in>AtinlaIioD  a 
half  or  more  of  Mir  wliole.  The  Ir-w  iKnly  wa»  no  the  hhi  i«  rotip 
basis  as  the  old  auv,  hiiiI  mi  fortunately  Hume  of  tb«*  u)d  h  -ionul 
I   seems  to  have  reiiiiiiticd  iiniong  it*  nienibLTs. 

Rev.  James  Moure,  now  an  Kpittcopalian,  »hh  ointinaed  at  tin 

I   of  the  new  untvetitiiy  an  ibt  prell■den^  and  had  aiwiN-iated  with  I 

I   itx  faculty  Kev.  .laiiifn  Blylhf,  M.  )).,  I).I>.,  ni>d  lEfv.  U»b«n  S 

txtth  Presbyteriarii,  thf  res[»o<'tive  Hiairx  of  ilii>  three  bfiufr  B 

pliiloHophy,  locic,  and  belleH  lettres,  mulhfnmtirx  and  natnral  pb 

pby,  and  langnajit-x.    The  preKideut'«  xidar)-  wnH  tSOn  and  ranaii 

qUTKiteK,  including  a  ni*idfnc4',  while  that  of  the  proftasora  \>w 

I  earh.     Attheirtirkt  tiKt'tiiifC  nuder  thenewn-ffiuii'.on  JaiinaryS, 

the  trnstee.t  gave  the  inntitution  the  ap]>earanre  of  a  real  nulri 

I   by  appoinliiti;  Hon.  (ieorce  Nicholaa,  pmfeaiHtrof  lawnnd  polltka 

l>rs.  Sanmel  Itnmn  and  Frederick  Ridgely,  pmfiWMira  n  •,4«tir 

I  chemistry  itnd  sur)ii-ry.' 

Mr.  Nicholas  Ii.hI  txi'n  prominent  in  Vtrtciriin,  e«|iecially  In  tbi 

Tiition  thiit  iidoptwl  ibi>  Keili-ral  conslitntion.  and  is  culled  by  IIi 

iructicnlly  tlic  aiitliorof  tlie  irst  aiiiiitituti'Hi  of  Keotoehy,  to  1 

I   State  lie  liail  come  uliDrlly  before  Ibe  ineetiuj.  of  its  Ant  eonatltai 

I  ■■tli<<  moot  eminent  lawyer  of  his  time,  wbeth< 

iniUTfrs  of  mind  be  rejtanliHl."     lie  beiran  a  eon 

iw  III  ihcnnivrmity  toac-lasNof  alioHl  uiturt-  -^^tm 

it  .ipiMMim.  were  Wtlliam  T.  Harry  and  uthen,  ■ 

t»-d  in  Kentucky  hiftory,  bat  die<I  before  tlHtecd  t 

niiij;  It^tarea  ami  the  examin;«lioii  of  hia  claw 

It   "ii  AniraHt  7  of  that  year   by  n  comndtten  a 

I   trii-ti-«-..  ili<-tiiM-lv("t  pn)iulneul  hiwyem. 

I>T.  r.r<>w[i  i-  lAmouM  ait  b4>init  the  llrKt'  rt-ifnlnr  medical  pmfeM 

I  !i<  ii  jri.i  ni'1  iif  i!ip  BiiBtiUauf  t)>*  IraalOB  ruiulunl  l,f  tb>  wntet  (alii 
liana  -iiii|>1t  '  I. -lit-  III  mnlii-iBr.  Tli#]r  bTb  i[lrwi  lu  lb*  lUI  ••  uaMtUj  at* 
I  aiilli'>r.li>  •      r<  t'i'>  Iisii*jliaBlsl'&ITrr*lt}r,^a<*~.tf4*'*^'*Ba**^'> 


■u-n  [It.  Rills*);.     Dt.  Urawn   < 
■  krlnllf  bafna*  muj  Mtirr  I'lijal 
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the  West  and  for  his  iichieveiuents  in  the  introduction  of  vac<rination 
into  America.  He  was  connected  with  the  medical  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity until  1806  Mud  a^ain  from  1819  to  1828. 

Dr.  Kid<rely  is  noted  as  being  the  first  to  deliver  medical  lectures  in 
the  West  and  as  being  the  preceptor  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  H.  W.  Dud- 
ley, afterwards  so  long  and  successfully  connected  with  the  university 
faculty.  Dr.  Ridgely  lectured  about  this  time  to  a  class  of  six  medical 
students,  but  seems  to  have  done  so  in  an  individual  capacity,  as 
both  his  appointment  and  that  of  Dr.  Brown  as  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity seem  to  have  l>een,  at  this  early  period,  merely  nominal. 
'  On  Octolit'r  18,  1799,  lion.  James  Bn)wn,  a  member  of  a  family  then 
and  since  fery  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  State,  became  Mr. 
Nicholases  successor  as  professor  of  law.  This  chair  for  the  remainder 
of  this  peri<Kl  was  occupied  for  short  intervals  by  Henry  Clay,  who  was 
elected  October  10,  1805;  James  Munroe,  elected  Oi^tober  If),  1807; 
John  Pope,  elected  March  1, 1814,  and  John  Breckiniidge,  elected  April 
18,  1817,  all  of  whom  probably  lectured  more  or  less. 

On  November  4,  1799,  Kev.  James  Welch  succeeded  Kev.  Robert 
Stuart  as  professor  of  languages.  He  held  the  ])osition  until  July  17, 
']f80r,Vheii  some  difhculty  with  the  students  caused  him  to  resign,  and 
on  July  23  following  Alexander  McKeehan  was  elected  to  the  chair. 
Considerable  trouble  seems,  for  some  reason,  to  have  been  connected 
with  this  chair,  for  we  find  that,  on  October  7,  1802,  Kev.  Andrew 
Steele,  fctinerly  connected  with  Kentucky  Academy,  succeeded  Mr. 
McKeehan,  and  that  on  November  3,  1803,  he  was  suc<;ee<led  by  James 
Hamilton,  and  he  in  turn,  on  October  1, 1804,  by  Kbenezer  ShariH?,  who 
was  either  more  foitunate  or  more  eHicient  than  his  pre<lecessors,  for 
he  held  the  ]H>sitic»n  \intil  the  end  of  this  ]>eriod. 

We  know  that  the  nu'^nber  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  uni- 
versity was  not  large  about  the  end  of  this  iKM'iml,  and  there  were,  prob- 
ably, comparatively  few*  during  Mr,  Moore's  presidency.  A  college 
course  o**!  Vjrly  good  compass  for  the  time  was,  however,  maintaine<l,  and 
on  Ai)ril  i  lSf>2,  the  first  degrt^  granted  by  the  institution,  that  of  A.  H., 
was  (•'(inferred  on  Robert  R.  Rarr.  On  October  f>,  of  the  same  year,  the 
same  degree  was  eonferreil  on  Josiah  Stoildard  Johnston  and  Augustine 
C.  Kespass.  Mr.  Johnston  subse<iuently  bei*ame  Tnited  States  SiMiator 
from  Louisiana. 

For  some  reason,  not  apparent,  a  misunderstanding  seems  soon  to 
have  arisrn  between  Mr.  Moore  and  the  trustees,  and  on  October  4, 
1804,  Dr.  IMythc  was  asked  to  act  i\n  president,  while  still  retaining 
bis  professorshi]).  and  on  November  4  following,  Mr.  Moore  having 
resigned  the  piesidenry.  his  chair  was  filled  by  the  ap|K>intment  of 

>  I>«vi(lM)ii  XfUn  us  tliat,  at  the  cloM*  of  the  ceutnry,  there  were  45  HtodeutH  in  the 
ftcmdeniic  <l«|>:irtiii<'i)t.  VJ  l:iw  HtndentH.  and  (i  mediral  Httideiits.  For  fiirt  her  state- 
oieDts  in  rt-^aul  tn  the  farly  utteiidauce,  8ee  Peter's  Tranajrlvania  University,  pp. 
90-01. 
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Kol>ert  II.  BiHbop,  A.  M.,  who  beld  tbe  iK>«ition  antil  18M.>  Mb 
V  did  not,  however,  lose  hitt  Interest  in  tbe  institatiou  or  sever  hii 
ecrtion  with  it  entirely,  as  we  find  he  becttme  a  tmntee  itt  1803|eei 
ined  one  for  Moine  time  afterwanls.  He  subseqaently  devoCel 
i*ir  mainly  to  the  work  of  bin  ehareh,  becoming^  in  IHW,  the  fln< 
ar  nM*tor  of  C'hriMt*tt  Kpiitcoiml  Charch,  in  Lexington,  He  was 
iguishe^l  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  conrteay,  and  had  done  eoa- 
ahle  under  the  cireiiniHtanceH  toward  laying  the  foandAtiott  of 
Mylvania*M  fiitnn*  pn>Mi>erity.' 

V.  Dr.  Hiythe  remained  a8  acting  president  of  the  nniveraity  nntd 
the  end  of  thiM  periotl,  during  which  time  the  inatitatiOD  grew  ia 
iinl  and  healthy,  though  moderate  way.  The  ooume  of  inatmciioE 
i  af*adeniii*  «lepartment  waa  bimmi  brought  np  to  an  ei|iiality  wHk 
of  the  lOasteru  eollegea,  except  iu  tbe  clasaieH,  which  were  thee 
nle<l  as  of  soinewhait  secondary  importsince  in  the  West,  and  oe 
lK*r  .'<i.  IML'.  an  extni  teacher  was  added  to  the  facolty  of  this 
rtiiient  in  the  person  of  John  H.  Poncbier,  who  was  made  'natmcUir 
eiieh. 

.  lily  the  si]s4i  encleavore<l  to  develop  the  professional  de|>ertmeatai 
•i:illy  that  of  meilieine.  l>r.  Klisha  Warfield  had  alreadyyin  ISOfi; 
addiMi  to  the  me^lieal  faculty,  as  yet  only  pnNi|iective,  aa  profueaor 
irpTv  and  niiilwilery^and  in  ISO^  Kev.  James  Fish  back,  M.  U.,  was 
inte<l  t4i  therliairof  theory  and  practice  of  nie«lieine,  thna  -^akJBg. 
Dr.  Uri>wn,  who  held  theeh:iirol  eheinistry,  what  may  lie  called 
list  n*;;ul;ir  fariiltyof  the  department.  No  teaching  was,  however, 
at  tlii^  tiiiii',  .iimI  all  the  professorn  resi^neil  their  chairs  in  IHOiL 
kpnl  s.  \^rj,  a  iiioit*  coinpiete  faculty  was  orf>ani%e€l,  auniiig  wImmi 
flel>r.it(il  Or.  Ihiilley  ap]K»arM  for  the  first  time.  The  profeaeon 
hi'ir  (hairs  \vi*ii*  as  follows:  Dr.  H.  \V.  Dudley,  anatomy  ai:d  phyii- 
-  Dr.  .loM-pli  r*ii«lianan,  institutes  of  niedieiiie:  Dr.  Janiee  Ihrcf- 
iii.tt«rra  iiit-ilir;i.  ;(ri(l  Dr.  KIi>ha  Wartiehl,  surgery  ami  midwifery. 
Mhljrv  ifinaiiiftl  in  this  fai-ulty  oneor  twoyear*«,hut  neither  he  BQT 
if  lii^  iii]li-.iL'it«*^  ^eein  to  have  delivennl  any  le<*tnieH  at  this  timCL 
i<irti«'t  i«i»i ;::i:i:/.iti«>n  i»t' tlie  larulty  tcNik  plare  on  Noveinbt*r  11« 
•a1i«  II  Ii!<«.  lli<»ni.i<«  < '(Hi}H*r,  U.  W.  Dudley,  <*oleman  Kogt*ra»  Seal- 
:!Muii.  Willi. ini  II.  Ki«'liai«lMMi.  and  (' ha i les  W.  ."^  hort  were  elected 
ii:t**.  \i:  <tt  tiiiM*.  houfver.  «le<*linf*il  except  Dra.  Dudley  aad 
i!«i-':.,  ri.i-  ;.>i;n«i  ot  w  tioiii  Ii-^-iummI  le^ularly  ill  his  depart  neat 
.-  .*':  . .  r  •!  :  .«-  i  irrti  iH-r.is^liinally  in  ls]i^-]7.  a  eommittet*  of  the 
• « •«  ]«'|Mt:  i:ii;:  :..  riii^  «-t)iTt  (»n  rrhniarv  'JL*.  |si7,  when  it  is  mhm 
•  i  ;ti.i:  !»:.  l.'.«  r.  •i<:<^«<ii  li.til  tili«*en  oi  >i\ii'4*u  students  in  liisd..'*|kart- 

:    -  J    •  r  '      ■  t  •  ) II. f  iii«tiil«'iii  III'  Mhiiiii  Cuivrrsit},  Ohio. 

•      ::  -    •  y:     \!i-:>  i  -  !•» '••- hHiml  m  ( *i*]iiuii'^  limUiry  of  K«ltark>.  V«L  1, 


•  t  -• 


•  ■■:    I 'r*    i  tH»\ft  AU*\   Iio.;fri  art-  lit-rr  lakrii  from  iVter* 
»■    «■.  w  Lrrr  tiit' ili^rs  ul  all  ihriM' |iriM»|i«ctiv« 
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ment  of  midwifery  and  would  lecture  regularly  in  the  future.  On 
December  10,  1816,  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  was  elected  professor  of  niuteria 
medica,  and  on  February  28, 1817,  Dr.  James  Overton  became  professor 
of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  Dr.  Blythe  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry.  These,  with  Drs.  Dudley  and  Kichardson,  became 
the  first  active  medical  faculty  of  Transylvania  Univer-ity.  They 
lectured  regularly  during  the  session  of  1817-18  to  a  chiss  of  about 
twenty  students,  and  in  1818  the  first  medical  commencement  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  was  held  at  I^exington,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  being 
conferred  on  one  candidate,  John  L.  McCulIough. 

The  funds  of  the  institution  also  improved  during  this  period.  The 
greater  i>art  of  the  original  endowment  grant  of  8,0n()  attres  of  land, 
which  had  been  previously  leased  for  long  terms  at  a  low  rate,  had  been 
sold,  nl>out  1812,  for  $30,00(),  which  was  invested  in  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
Kentucky,  and  with  its  increments  and  the  income  accruing  from  other 
sources,  Davidson  '  tells  us,  made  the  money  endowment  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  1812,  $07,532. 

We  now  begin  to  find  many  resolutions  passed  by  the  trns  i»es  look- 
ing toward  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  the  means  for  wiiiih  were  to 
be  at  l«*ast  partly  obtained  by  selling  a  i)ortion  of  the  old  campus,  which 
was  to  t>e  divided  by  having  streets^  run  through  it.  Steps  were  also 
taken  with  a  view  of  securing  <'a  gentleman  of  ability  and  talents^'  for 
president.  Counter  pro|K>sitions  were  also  made  to  simply  repair  the 
ohl  building  and  let  aflfairs  proceed  in  much  the  old  way.  Rev.  Dr. 
K.  Nott,  Uev.  John  B.  Komeyne,^  and  finally  Kev.  Horace  ilolley,  D.D.y 
were  successively  invited  by  the  trustees  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  university,  and  then  this  action  was  rescinded  in  favor  of  retaining 
Dr.  Blythe.  There  were  evidently  factions*  in  the  board,  and  strong 
ditl'eren(5es  of  (»pinicm  as  to  the  pro]>er  |N>licy  to  be  ]>nrsued,  rumors  of 
which  s(Nm  began  to  reach  the  public  ear,  for,  as  early  as  December  29, 
1815,  we  hear  of  a  legislative  committee  bein*^:  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  institution,  in  answer  to  which  action  the  board 
issued  ail  address  to  the  public,  and  on  February  .'^  1810,  ap]K)inted  a 
committer  to  defend  the  university  before  the  State  senate  against 
calumniating  reiM»rts,  and  two  days  later  John  Po]>e  was  employed  as 
counsel  for  that  puriH)sc. 

In  1810  the  university  grounds  were  ornamented  with  shrublH»ry  and 
otherwise  greatly  improved,  and  also  c'on>iderably  enlarged  through 

'  rraHbj'^r'J*"  ^'1>»"*1»  in  Kentucky,  p.  297;  l>avi<lHtiiiMHyK  th<*Hal<*  of  liiiuNomirnMl 
•bout  1806,  hut  tin*  riM-nnlH  ot'  tlie  truHU^n  show  tliut  tin*  priuripal  Hale  <>ornrre«l  in 
1«12. 

-Mill  and  Market  Mtre«*tH  wtTt*  run  ibriui^li  it  at  tliiH  ]>«ri(Ml,  and  a  «(niall  strip  on 
tb«  wc*fit,  cut  otV  by  MiU  Htreet.  Hold  to  rhoinaii  January  for  $1,000.  The  running 
through  of  a  street  from  oa^t  to  went  and  the  Hale  of  one-half  tliecampiiH  ttiuH  divided 
wan  alfto  <liK0UMM.Ml. 

'Ur.  Nott  was  then  ]ireMi<lent  of  I'nioD  College,  New  York,  and  Kev.  John  li. 
Romeyne  w:i.h  a  prominent  rreMh\terian  riergyniau  of  New  York. 

*Qmo  i>avid>ou'H  l'ret(byt4*riati  Church  iu  Kentucky,  p.  2U8,  for  these  faotionn. 
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iberality  of  several  friends  of  the  iustitatioii|  indndiBg 
•<1  statesmnn  Henry  Clay,  the  Higgins  lot,  now  the  wvstern  |«rt 
e  Kentucky  Uiiivernity  campus,  having  been  aoqnired  In  tkebttar 
of  this  year,  partly  by  donation  and  partly  by  parehaae.  In  1817 
irection  of  a  large  and  handsome  new  brick  boilding  wi 
18  c'4)mplete4l  in  1S18,  was  located  near  the  center  of  the  oM 
WHS  thn^e  MtoricM  in  height,  and  contained  thirty  raoaMk  It 
ded,  l>eKid(*s  the  rooms  set  apart  for  academic  pnrpoaes^  a  dona- 
and  refertory,  with  accommoilations  for  a  hundred  atndenta.  Iter. 
f  r  Kice.  a  prominent  Baptist  clergyman,  had  been  ealled  to  tht 
dency  in  March,  1S16,  and  in  April,  1817,  Philip  Li ndaleyy  later aai 
the  distinguish«^l  president  of  the  University  of  NaahTilla,  was 
I'd  t4»  the  fNisition.  These  both  declined,  and  on  October  2S|  1817, 
loHey  w;iH  sigain  balloted  for,  ineffectually  at  that  tiaM,  bot  ea 
•mlH^r  L'.'i  fiiilowing  he  was  unanimously  elected,  at  a  aalary  ef 
»4)  *  INT  aniiiini,  an  amount  whieh  shows  the  improved  fiuaneial  eoa- 
II  of  tlie  uiiiv«*r^ity.  After  a  visit  to  Ix'xington,  during  the  foUow- 
nnimer.  Dr.  Iltilley  formally  accepted  the  position. 
.  niytlie  liad,  <»n  March  iN'i,  lH](i,  after  one  or  two  prevkmii  reaig- 
Mis  whieli  he  ha«l  lHH*n  indu<*e<l  to  withdraw,  finally  resigned  has 
•sMirsliip,  anil  with  it  the  acting  presidency  of  the  univendfy,  Ht 
[einaitieil  at  it>  head  for  twelve  years,  during  wbich  tioia  il  had 
•  ronMilerahh*  prii|;i-ess.  lie  was  too  exclusive  to  be  popvlar,  bat 
i  4li]i;:eiit  and  rttirient  teaeher  and  a  man  of  ability.  Oollina'  telli 
lat  he  hail  *Miative  strength  of  eharaeter,  pnimpt  decision,  aada 
tiral  turn  whirh  enableii  him  tn  aeipiit  himself  well  In  every  aitna- 
Oit  Fetiruaiy  L'S  I'^H,  he  was  ele<*te«l  pmfessor  of'ehemiatry  ia 
iieiliial  «leiiartiiii'nt  <if  the  university,  whieh  was  then  first  rega- 
o|ifiitML  a  position  whii-h  he  i-etaine<l  until  1H:{1.  «Ia8t  prior  to  hit 
iiatii»n  in  ISKI  tht-  triistei'S  had  fnrnixhed  him  with  $l,tlUO  for  the 
liaM*  ot  apparatiis  tor  the  rhemieal  de|>artment. 
1  I'thrii.ii  \  .i,  l^I.s.  «N'«*iirre<l  what  may  Ik*  eallisl  the  cloaing  inci- 
ot'  this  p'riiMJ  ..t*  the  university's  history.  On  thatdate,at  whose 
ta:iMit  It  d«H*<«  iHit  a|t|MMr,  an  set  was  |iasse<l  by  the  legialalore 
Mil.-  tlirnd  N<Mid  «it'  tiust«*4*s  and  ap|Niinting  a  new  one  of  thJr* 
nif!iih*is.  ri^ht  <it  thrill  hfjiig  at  the  time  members  of  the  old 
i.  .ii.ti  itM»:h«-:.  lli-inv  Thiy,  liaving  1nm«ii  formerly  so.  The  new 
*\.i<«  I  ..-ii)Mi-t-«i  «t  pioiiiiiii'iit  puhlir  men  of  exc*elleut  merit,  bat  of 

-   -  T  r  ..!  Iii«  -  il.irv  .It  first .  .iinl  not  |:i,(NiO,  ■•  asoally 

:r   ••  1    t  .•(    I  '.ii«*r  iit-riufi  ill  Iii«i  ailiiiinUtratioQ.     TIm 

-  ct    !    -  !">.   ii.il  u  .t^  .'.»Tf  r  iiiiiflf  ;i»  iiiiirh  ■•  flySOQ  In 
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>  1.1'    i*>  •       \ii<*tlif  r  ^ki'ti  h  of  hi- life  is  to  b« 

■..  \:i!'  I.      .-.    r   .    i.ll.    \  ..I.    III.   p.  .V.'J. 

•  •       \ii: 'r.^  thf  thirif^  II  trii%t««««  wrn*  llvDfjr  Clajy 

•    1             I  I'i.:.    I    Ml  III,  jr     I'  t    ft  IViiHiiTii.  fnhn  Poyi^  J 
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DO  special  religions  pretensions  or  connections.  The  reli|;nons  appre- 
hensions of  the  l^resbyterians,  especially  of  the  old  board,  already  |>er- 
bai>8  considerably  aronsed  by  the  alleged  So<anianisni'  of  l>r.  HoIIey, 
the  new  president,  whose  last  election  had  been  unaniinoiis,  because 
they  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  it,  were  further  intensifietl  by  this 
ai*tion  whi(*h  they  considered  dangerous  iu  its  religious  ttMidencies  and 
which  they  also  reganled  as  illegal,^  in  that  it  had  not  been  i)etitioned 
for  by  a  majority  of  the  tnistees,  as  re4|uired  by  the  charter.  We  shall 
find  these  circnmstances  rather  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity in  raising  up  against  it  a  strong  religious  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind  generally  and  in  causing  the  Presbyterians  particularly  to  be  very 
anfavorably  disposed  toward  the  new  a^lininistrat-ion  and  very  much 
inclined  to  withdraw  their  patronage,  as  we  shall  soon  see  them  doing. 
At  the  same  time  tlus  act  of  reorganization  had  its  beueficiiil  efl'ect, 
as  expressed  by  a  committee  of  the  two  housc^s  of  the  legislature  in 
1827,  in  taking  Transylvania  (University  ^Mnto  their  more  immediate 
protection,''^  and  attempting  to  make  of  it  more  distinctively  a  State 
institntion  and  to  build  it  up  into  a  great  university  under  State  aus-. 
pices.  The  old  board,  in  view  of  their  going  out  of  office,  issued,  on 
February  28,  1818,  an  address  on  the  interests  and  )>rosi>ects  of  the 
nniversity,  the  former  of  which  they  considered  of  great  )>ublic  impor- 
tance, the  latter  very  flattering.    This  was  their  last  official  act. 

The  attendance  during  this  early  part  of  the  institution's  history 
was  not  large,  as  the  records  of  the  trustees  report,  on  October  18, 
1817,  that  there  had  been  77  students  the  past  session.*  The  slow 
growth  in  the  number  of  students  may  be  partly  accounted  for  l)y  the 
preiicc nidation  of  the  people  in  other  matters  and  by  the  consUint  ele- 
▼ation  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  which  made  entrance  more  diffi- 
cult. Hon.  Uobert  Wicklitte,  the  president  of  the  new  board  of 
trustees  of  1S18,  says  in  a  notice  in  Niles's  Register^  that  the  college  is 

'  This  hmd  Ihh)ii  noiseil  abnmd  Moiiit^what  at  the  time  of  his  lirHt  electiou,  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  181.'>,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  that  at-tion  bcin^  rotM'iudcd  biter,  when 
s  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  hiH  character. 

*The  language  of  the  charter  and  the  position  taken  by  previous  legi8lutur«*s  cer- 
tftinly  gave  them  goo<l  grountbi  for  taking  this  position.  The  art  of  llKi  ha^l  merely 
declared  **that  th<'  sei<l  truster's  shall  ut  all  times  l>e  ao('«>untJibIe  for  their  trauHac- 
tione  touching  any  matter  or  anything  n'lating  to  said  seminary  in  surh  manner  as 
the  legislature  Hhall  din^rt  '*  The  natural  infen-nre  fnmi  this  was  that  they  might 
be  removed  from  otlice  or  otherwise  puniwhed  for  malfeasance,  but  not  that  thfir 
organization  could  1h*  ulteretl  except  according;  to  the  ])roviHioiis  of  the  charter 
Iteelf.  This  was  the  conHtructi<»n  put  upon  that  chartiT  by  the  acts  of  November  21, 
1795|  aod  December  21,  ITlCi,  which  did  not  reorganize  the  old  board,  but  merely 
■OMpendeil  them  from  otlice  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  made  them  accountable 
for  the  dischar^^e  of  their  duties  to  the  district  court.  The  |K)sition  taken  by  the 
Preebyterians  was  at  least  an  tenable  as  the  o])|N»site  one,  given  in  Peter's  Transvl- 
rmalm  University,  pp.  22-21. 

*  l>aTids«»n*s  Pn^byterian  Church  in  Kentucky,  p.  315. 

*NilM*s  Kegister.  vol.  2:{.  p.  :<x7,  ttdls  us  there  were  60  students  iu  the  a<*a4lemical 
departnent  in  the  summer  of  1H18. 

*  VoL  15,  p.  132. 
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ve  ail  educsitioii  **  as  good  aa  is  given  in  other  eoDei^  in 
\h\    StateH."    Tliere   had    been  altogether,  indndin^ 
.^•8,  only  *S2  degrees  granted  during  this  period,  whirh  nnqr  It 
I  a  |>eri(Nl  of  substantial  though  gradual  growth  and  of  mutOmi 

iration  for  future  work. 

I*KKICM)  KKOM  181M  THI  1RS7. 

.  IlolleyV  administration,  extending  fttim  November,  181S,  Is 
h.  1SL*7,  is  1»y  far  tlie  most  brilliant  era  of  the  univeraity^a  hirtorj. 
new  president  ainie<l  to  make  of  Transylvauia  a  gennine  uiW' 
romplett*  in  every  eollege  and  lilierally  endowed.  He  was  in 
:  ways  admirably  fltteit  for  the  undertaking.  Having  grmlnaffi 
ill*  in  the  «*lass  of  1H<K),  when  about  22  years  of  age,  he  had,  aAtf 
nn^  law  for  a  while  in  New  York  and  then  abandoning  it  Car  ths 
(try.  piirsiuMl  the  study  of  theology  under  Dr.  Dwight  in  New 
*n,  where  he  hail  lN*<?i>nie  a  rnitarian«  not  umler  hia  preeepCnr,  bat 
his  iH*rs4iiiaI  roiivietion.  Since  1H<H^  he  had  been  the  |Mu4iir  of 
llnlUs  Street  riiitarian  (Miureh  of  lioston,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
I\  Im>1ovimI  anil  adniiretl.  lie  wart  a  man  of  engaging  manucfs 
(»f  livvAi  iHTS(iii:il  magnetism.  Itesides,  his  learning  waa  very 
iiiid  his  cl(N|ih'iire  so  stirring  as  to  cause  a  staid  New  Knglaad 
Mirr  to  burst  into  noisy  applause  on  the  oi*casion  of  his  deliTeriag 
tiiioii  )N*iore  the  Aneient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Conpnay  of 
1)11.  In  Li*\iii^t(»ii  he  eiitertaintMl  fre<*ly  patrons  of  leiiming  and 
!i^niH||f(l  >traii^fis.  and  raptivatiii};,  as  he  did,  all  who  «-anie  near 
\%a^  f-.th-iiLitt'd  to  interest  them  in  tin*  welfare  of  the  universit)^ 
h«-  did  ill  a  veiy  Mireessfnl  way  in  the  (*as«*  of  the  State  leiri^ 
*•  and  of  Miih  piildic  spirited  eiti/.ens  as  Toj.  .lames  Morrison, 
V  <  hi\ .  and  ntlicrs. 

• 

«•  rill  nni^rani-i"^  \m*\%'  a\>u  favorahle  for  a  new  era  «>f  pnigress,  as 
^lati-  iiail  iu>t  tiii(i;:rd.  uith  ^reat  rr«*dii  to  herself,  fnitii  the  war 
i  J.  wIihIi  citrriii.illx  «tid  auay  with  all  Indian  hostilities  in  or 
.r  n  till-  ttitiiir.  .ind  tin*  |M*«iplr  had  it«»\\  time  aiul  4>p|Nirtunily  to 
liir.i  .i;;«iit;i»:i  !••  i'diitati«»nal  matters,  hitherto  luit'Ssarily  much 
•  !i-il  I  lit  >r.iti-  w.i^  also  now  dis|MMMMi  to  r«*nea'  its  attt*ntion 
)i.iii"ii.i;:i-  tti  til**  uiii\fr<«it>  aN  the  oiJy  etfe«-tive  «-enter  of  higher 
ifxifi  :ri  t-  III i< I ■*:.  thf  acidemias  by  this  time  haxiuf;  pn>ven  reeog* 
,  !.i:liii»-^         I:  iii>  I  .iM'-*.     Thi^  ludp  was  greater  than  ever  lirl«tre« 

.  jliiili-      «.i^   t->t:i).iil>   iiiaii^iirat«-d  mi    llt-reinlNT   VJ,  1>1H,  un«l  at 

H,  r  *.»  <.\ ..;  K  *••  ''IlIiI  ii|i  tli«»  in*«titiiiioii.  and  proviii;:.  in  many  wajks, 

■  ::  *'  •  l.K  <  .   tilt'   lllil\«*IslT\    «'llt4*re4|   IIIHMI   a  (MltHTof  shlMISt 

*:>><i-    :•:••-:  I-;  *v .  Ill   u  hit  h   the  plans  of  .liid^e  ^^  alla4*t*  r«erttied 

•  -  •  t>  1m «  Kf  l>r.   Hf*lli-v.««r  t  ft11iiiii'«  Hi«t4irr  of  KMitarkj. 

•p  .'7  .:*■    .:.••-]•••  i.iil>  1*1  (  li.iilr«(  .iliiwpli'a  I  »i»4-iiiiraruu  ibe  Grains  i 

I  tf  :  >-f   l.'fv     il>>r  »•  •'  lltili*  \ 
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al>oiit  to  Ih3  realized.  The  faculty  was  soon  reorganized  and  enlarged, 
and  mtMi  of  reputation  called  to  the  various  chairs,  largely  through  the 
I>re8ident's  personal  influence.  Its  personnel  in  October,  1821,  was  as 
follows:  Aciidemical  department:  Rev.  Horace  Holley,  A.  M.,  LU  D., 
jiresident,  philology,  belles  lettres,  and  mental  philosophy;  Rev.  K.  H. 
liishop,  A.  M.,  natural  philosophy  and  history;  J.  F.  Jenkins,  A.  B., 
mathematics ;  John  Roche,  A.  M.,  languages ;  Constantine  S.  Radnestpie, 
natural  history,  botany,  and  modern  languivges;  J.  W,  Tibbats  and 
B.  O.  Peers,  tutors.  Medical  (college:  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  ]).,  insti- 
tutes of  medicine  and  materia  medica;  B.  W.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  anatomy 
and  surgery;  Samuel  Brown,  M.  D.,  theory  and  practice  of  physic; 
W.  11.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; James  Blythe,  M.  !>.,  D.  D.,  chemistry.  Law  school:  William 
T,  Barry,  professor. 

Dr.  Daniel  Drake  was  soon  added  to  the  mediciil  faculty  and  Judge 
JesM'  Bledsoe  to  the  law  faculty. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Ratinesque,'  who  held  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the 
academic  department  and  of  medical  botany  in  the  medical  department, 
was  oonnec*ted  with  the  university  from  1819  to  1825,  and  was  probably, 
at  the  time,  the  most  eminent  scientist  in  America.  In  18J4  he  estab- 
lished, in  conne4*tion  with  the  university,  a  botanical  garden,  which, 
however,  was  not  a  financial  success,  and  was  not  long  kept  up.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  scientific  works,  and  although  somewhat 
visionary,  di<l  much  valuable  teaching. 

The  professional  departments  esi>ecially  were  develoi>ed  ]>y  Dr. 
Holley,  and  the  medical  college,  which  had  been  again  susi>endcd  in 
181 S,  but  was  revived  in  1811),  soon  began  to  hold  a  prominent  rank  not 
only  in  the  West,  but  in  the  country  at  large.  Its  library,  se<;ured  by 
a  8pec;ia1  visit  of  Dr.  Caldwell  to  the  continent  in  1820,  was  s<>  rare  and 
valuable,  many  of  the  books  being  those  of  eminent  French  physicians 
ruincHl  by  the  Revolution,  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
America.  The  numl>er  of  students  in  this  department  grew  from  20 
students  and  1  gnMluate  in  1S17-18  to  281  students  and  53  graduates 
in  1825-20,  tliere  being  1K{  students  in  1820-21,  138  in  1821-22,  170  in 
1822-23,  20t)  in  1823-24,  and  2.34  in  1824-25.'  Its  faculty  was  also  unex- 
celle^l  in  the  country  for  their  talents  and  acquirements.  We  have 
already  mttired  Dr.  Bn>wn\s  celebrity  in  s]K'aking  of  his  nominal  c<m- 
nec'tion  with  tlie  university  from  171K>  to  18(N>. 

Dr.  Caldwell  '  Inul  been  formerly  a  niemlNT  of  the  fai'ulty  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  very  noted  ImuIi  as  a  physician 

*  For  a  more  rxtfiided  Hketch.  nee  C'ollint'H  IlJHtory  of  Keiitnrky,  Vol.  11,  p]).  1201- 
202;  alMOf  Lite  uihI  Writin^M  of  KaliiieH«|ii«*,  by  K.  K.  (?aH,  M.  A.,  M.  Sc,  M.  1>., 
LooiaviUis  IHlO. 

'There  wen*  1^11  htudentt  in  1h2i»-l7,  al'ter  ]>r.  Holley'M  lirMt  reHi^iiation  hud  l»e«'ii 

*For  fuller  sketch,  ho**  Collins'H  lliMtory  of  Kt^ntucky,  Vol.  II,  ]i.  219;  CoUiiis'H 
flketebeft  of  Kentucky,  pp.  5r>H-{W>9. 
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a  tesicher.    lie  was  eonuected  with  the  Trmomylwrnaim 
Ity  from  1810  to  IMl. 

\  Drake,'  long  one  of  the  most  eminent  medical  pfoih— oil  ia  thi 
t.  Ill  the  mcilical  4*ollege8  of  Cincinnati  and  lioniiivillo  aa  wcO  « 
ngton,  was  conniH.*ted  with  tlie  Transylvania  Uniyersitjr  fkral^ 
1SL*3  to  ISLNi,  as  well  as  in  1817-18. 

-.  It.  \V.  Dudloy.'  long  tlie  most  eminent  anrgeon  in  the  MiaaiMippi 
:\v,  if  not  in  the  whole  coantry,  famed  especially  for  hia  opecalioai 
thot4)my  and  u]N>n  the  eye  and  cranium,  as  well  as  other  delkiii 
ment«Y  wan  a  ^roat  tracher  lis  well.  An  alumnos  of  Tranagrlvaaii 
'entity  and  a  grailuate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
he  had  hitfr  imrsniMl  the  study  of  his  chosen  profJBsaioii  figr 
H  in  IxMidoii  and  Paris,  lie  entered  the  Transylvania 
ty  regularly  in  1S17  and  remained  in  it  for  forty  yeans  eoatribal* 
in  no  small  nnsiHnre  to  its  great  Huccess  by  his  personal 
repntation. 

s.  Kirhardsoii  and  Itlythe  were  also  noted  as  snooesaftil 
rir  ri'^iMM'tive  il(*|»artnientM. 

.  Drake  tells  ns.  in  si>eaking  of  this  faculty  and  of  the  law  fiMalQr 
is  time,  **tliat  tliey  were  men  of  brilliant  talents  and  wide  rcfiata 
and  eolleitively  eonstitut4Ml  a  greater  array  of  strenfl^li  and  bril* 
y  than  w  as  srareely  ever  collected  in  any  institution  at  one  ttmm^ 
li  valnahli*  reseanh  and  investigation  was  carried  on  at  the 
ty  at  this  time  l>y  its  nuMlieal  faculty,  the  resulta  of  which 
•  kiii»\vii  tjiron^h  the  Transylvania  Medical  JournaU  which  thff 
piiliIi«li(Ml.  Tlii<  taenlty  was  further  strengtbeiicKl«  either  daiisg 
iMM-jiNJ  or  s(M»n  after,  by  the  aildition  (»f  such  eminent  iirofesmfssi 
.lulm  listm  <'(M)k(%  L.  i*.  VandelK  H.  H.  Katon«  and  Charles  W. 
r,  iiiuNt  nt  wh'iiii  rt^mainrd  eonniH'ted  with  it  for  many  yssit 
waids.  I'i»r  somr  time  to  ronie.  with  its  distingnished  cmrps  if 
•s^or*i.  itH  i*\rt*llriit  rheniieal  and  anatomical  apitaratus,  and  Hi 
r)ia»e(l  liliiary.  it  fairly  flainuNl  t4>  Ik.*  the  H|ual  of  any 
»l  ill  tin*  rMiiiitiv  in  e(|ui]im(*nt.  and  was  only  excelleil  in 
ic  iiri(Iir;i]  d«-:>.ii tiiK-iit  of  th«*  Tniversity of  reuusylvauia. 
rMiliiir  llolli  y  iHit  only  thus  i*iilar;red  and  stn*ngthened  the  |Nefea 
il  (It'iKiiriijiiit'^.  liitt.  :i*<  a  ni«*ans  toward  this  end  and  toward  th» 
:,i]  li:i:lil:;i;:  m;i  «<t  t lit*  university,  was  able  to  induoe  the  WfSiS 
••    tinl   I  <  \i  >.'iii  til  riiiitnbiitt* *  to  the  wants  of  the  ihAtitaiase 
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<  ••:!.!  4    til  iirrtrtl\  •< .^  n  li*'  ifiuained  ftt  Tfmasjli 
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more  liberally  than  ever  l)efore.  In  1819  the  legislature  [chanted  to 
the  university  the  bonus  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Bank  for  two 
years,  amounting  to  $.'$,000;  in  1820,  $5,000  from  the  State  treasury 
to  buy  books  and  apparatus  for  the  medical  college;  in  ISlil,  one-half 
the  net  profits  of  the  Lexington  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  Couuuon- 
wealth  for  two  years,  yielding  $20,000,  whicli  was,  however,  only 
e<iuivalent  to  $10,000  in  specie;  in  1822,  a  lottery  privilege  of  $2.'>,000 
for  a  new  medical  building,  and  also  2  per  cent  of  the  auction  sales  in 
Fayette  (\)unty  for  a  law  library;  in  1824,  $20,000  from  the  State 
treasury.  I^exingtim,  in  1820,  also  gave  $0,000  lor  the  e<]uipment  of 
the  meilical  college,  and  in  1822  citizens  of  the  town  contributed  about 
9i>^0(M)  >  more,  Tliese  would  be  considered  rather  small  donations  now- 
adays t4»  a  State  educational  enteri>rise,  but  were  quite  liberal  for  the 
time  and  cin*uinstances.  They  were,  however,  always  given  against 
strong  opposition  in  the  legislature,  and  were  accompanied  by  other 
legislation  in  S4>me  re8i>ects  adverse  to  the  university.^  We  shall  soon 
find  that  when  the  old  opposition  beirame  strengthened  by  i)opular 
dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  university,  all 
8t4ite  appropriati<m8  were  entirely  withdrawn. 

Unfortunately  all  the  early  donations,  instead  of  being  added  to  the 
endowment  of  the  institution,  had  to  be  used  to  pay  its  debts  and 
8U])ply  it  with  b<M)ks  and  apparatus.  The  result  was  that  in  ltS25  few 
C(»lleges  in  the  country  had  better  libraries  and  internal  equipment 
generally  than  Transylvania  University,  bat  there  were  little  means 
for  the  instituti(m's  future  expansitm.  The  attention  of  benevolently- 
minded  individuals  was,  however,  being  attracted  to  the  university  by 
its  work  under  Dr.  Holley,  as  is  shown  by  the  bequest  of  Col.  «Jaiiies 
Morris4»n,'  who  had  been  for  some  time  the  chairman  of  its  board  of 
trusti'es  and  who  died  on  April  2.'$,  1823.  Tliis  legacy  included  tlie  gift 
of  $20,(MN^  to  endow  a  pnifessorship,'  and  a  residuary  estate  of  alxmt 
$o0,(NM)  Uy  be  used  to  erect  a  new  college  building,  whicli  was  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  donor. 

Circumstanres,  as  we  have  seen,  were  favorable,  and  as  Dr.  llolley's 
objectionable  f»pinions  and  actions  were  not  generally  known  for  some 
time,  he  was  able  by  his  great  executive  ability  to  buihl  up  the  institu- 
tion very  rapidly  and  to  make  it^  name  known  nt>t  only  in  the  State, 
bat  throughout  the  country  and  even  in  Kuroi>e.  The  governors  of 
the  Static  s<K)n  In^gan  in  their  messages  to  speak  of  the  honor  and 

'Tbt*  fXiM't  ainoiint  wuh  $t.K{L\ 

'('iil«lwi*U  t««lN  Mm  I  Aiitiiliiii^niphy.  ]>.  I(4«(M  that  tli«»  failure  of  tli«»  lo^itlataie  to 
renew  thf  rhartiT  ot' tht*  Itaiik  of  Kentucky,  in  whii'h  its  (»ri>(iiial  ondownifnt  fniHlH 
wart*  invo!*t#*il,  lost  tho  nniv«*r«lty  about  ^iO,<>Oi». 

^Colonel  MorriHon  wati  a  IVnnavlvanian  who  had  <'onit'  to  Kontuckv  in  \l\i2,  whc*  «• 
be  hail  iiri|uiri'«l  lar^e  wealth  Tnr  the  tinu*.  lie  \v»h  vrry  puhlir  npirited  and  took 
an  inter<»al  in  othiT  public  i-ntorprisen  l>c»i<lefi  TrauNylvania  I'niventity.  Fnr  a  nii»n» 
complete  »\(*tih  <>f  hin  lifesco  (*oUinii'8  Ilittory  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  II.  p.  1!<6,  and 
DsTidaon*)!  I'rr^hyt<*ri:in  Church  in  Kfiitucky,  p.  '.M)(»  rt  k(*i|. 

*Ot  library  by  the  will,  but  the  trusteeit  choee  the  profenaomhip. 
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r  it  reflected  iiiioii  Kentucky,  and  its  gradiiatas  woan  begaa  to  It 
rtant  factors  in  the  life  of  the  Boath  and  West,  frm  wbieli 
of  tlieni  came.  The  relative  importance  of  the  nuivcraity 
rican  colleges  during  the  early  part  of  this  period  nay  be 
what  by  the  fsM-t  that  in  March,  1821/  it  had  282  stodruta^  irtdb 
hail  :il9,  Harvanl  281k  I^nion  2^1,  Dartmonth  222,  and  PwtmuUm 

Of  tiie  Transylvania  Htndents,  185  were  at  that  time  la  Ikt 
i»mi(*  department.- 

it  Dr.  HoHfy'H  n*ligiouH  (ipinioms  sapiNMed  by  many  to  verfpeoe  iai- 
y.  1>egan  to  Im*  noiwHl  abroad,  as  did  also  his  love  of  worldly  aam^e* 
,  e4|iially  obj«H*  lion  able  to  many,  and,  by  reason  of  the  iinrfediBS 
•^*tarian  animosity  of  the  day,  it  soon  began  to  aronae  enl 
>p|N>sition.  The  Presbyterians  liad  early  become  alarmed,  and 
his  «*hM*tioii  had  again  determined  to  have  an  institntioo  ondueht" 
under  their  own  control,  a  movement  resulting  in  the  fimiidief  sf 
re(.o|]ege  in  IS19.  The  Catholics  founded  St  Joseph^s  In  the  aaas 
and  St.  Mary*s  in  1821,  and  the  Methodists  Augusta  in  1922.    Ths 

dennminati(»na]  idea  was  prominent  in  the  establishment  atVmm- 
jhI  rollcge  by  the  CumlM-rland  Presbyterians  in  1827,  and  later  sf 
getowii  (  ollege  by  the  liaptisU  in  1829  and  of  Baeon  College  by 
Miristians  in  ls:u». 

)|M»sition  on  the  ])art  of  the  general  publie,  throagh  the  prase 
-wisi*.  also  stNin  )>eg;in  t4>  manifest  itself,  and  as  early  as  1824 
rs  iSarry.  H1«*<Is4n\  and  others,  <M>nne<*ted  with  the  faculty  of  Ckt 
fc^rnity.  di*eiiied  it  well  to  issue  a  pamphlet  defending  l>r.  HoDsy 
ist  niiiii**t  rahiiiinies.  The  former  op{H>sition  of  the  legislalarp 
(iirreased  ill  !«*siMMise  to  the  >tate  of  publie  opinion*  as  was  perhaps 
>li«»wn  Ity  the  r«*«»ruani/atioii  ut'  the  biNinl  of  trustees  in  1821^* 
I  four  ii«*\v  iiieiiilNTs  were  added  to  its  numlier.  Committees  ef 
itiLMtioii  into  t lie  roiiilitioii  of  the  university,  which  was  airnsed 
ti:i\auMiM'e,  lN*;:aii  to  In*  tHNpiently  ap]Niint4Hl  soon  after  this,  and 

It  ^ti<  ^  troin  Nili-.  -  l:f;:iiit«'r.  %'ol  J**.  ]i.  t3.  Vul.  :U.  ]t.  15H.  of  tliw work  givcBlh* 
iiiiiiil<«  r  ••!  ;:i  i<l>i.iti  «  ttt  iilh«T  *MlIe};f»  I'fir  thi-  yc*ar  \^W  ••  folliiwii:  llarru^. 
»]•-.  I*<  .  l';iii<  •  t.>!..  .':  .  \iiilii'r->t.  :{'.';  Partnifiuth  'M.  and  t'ni«iii  71.  TIm  ful- 
^'  .  .  jf'o  •  i.tirrt-  ).-,  I'r  in-x  h  :intil  •  takrii  iiiaiiilv  fntiii  tilt*  Ammri 
.<  I'  -M.   (it!   ]**:».  |i.>  Ml  '(IS    iMill  fl•■r^t•  I'lir  :i  ri>iii]innMiii  latipr  in  tbte 

.    \    r.    -    !'.    I     >  .iii.i  M   1».  1  ii'.t   Kixrii   ;  in  IK-JI.  IM  A.  U.'a,  IS  It.  !«*•. 
I'    -.         >J        -    \    I ..    |..  h   L   ...  ;iii.i:.7  M.  l»."i». 
«    *■  t      •     '^     ii  tliio  <l«-partiii«'iii  '•(  tht   niiiviTnity  for  i»llMr  yi 

■  ■'!  '  it  ilii);Mf'<»  aii<t  ••il>t-r  iMiuri-rii,  w:i«  U4  followa:   IS91-flL 

v     .  !*      ..    :  ••.  !•»:.••».•»..  i;.l;  I-Jiii'T.  «ni.    of  ihiw,  ih^  Dnmbvr  is 

•  :  •'  »t  ■■  .  •  I.  Ii  \i-:ir  r»  *]*•  •  Mv»  \\  ui  n-  t'C, .'»!.  iT,  40.  ami  35».     TW  law 

;•  r..:  !■;.:.;      •  !  .r    n  .i«>  rrt.iiiiMl,   w»i.    for  l^Ji*  21.  !•;  for  llC?U2t,  It; 

'    r  .".        i.  >«       I  h«  Mit-^lK-al  fttiii|i-iit<*  lia\clM>rii  fcivni  on  |tnsa  SSL 
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IiiiulmiK^e  rather  than  help  was  to  be  exx)ected  in  the  future  from  the 
State. 

DiHcouni^ed  and  irritated  by  the  Atate  of  public  opinion,  and  har- 
asseil  by  charf^^n  which  he  felt  to  be  uninerite<l,  Dr.  Ilolley,  despair- 
iiifC*  ii^  he  di<l,  of  the  further  enlar^cenient  of  the  uiiiverHity,  especially 
tlin>ugh  State  aid,  felt  constrained  to  resi^,  offering  his  resignation 
at  first  to  take  effect  in  January,  1820,  He  withdrew  this  resignation 
at  the  solic*itation  of  friends,  but  on  January  18,  1827,  finally  resigned, 
to  Uike  effect  in  tlie  following  March,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  of  I^xington,  of  the  trustees,  and  of  the  students, 
a  number  of  the  latter  leaving  the  institution  u|K>n  his  retirement.  He 
left  I^xingtoii  on  March  27, 1827,  to  engage  in  other  educational  enter- 
prises in  liouisiana,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  on  July  <U  following,  while 
on  his  way  by  sea  to  New  York. 

lie  c«Ttain1y  had  done  much  for  the  university,  iis  shown  by  its 
reniarkal>le  growth  during  his  administration.  He  is,  however,  not 
eiititliHl  to  all  the  credit  for  tlie  most  brilliant  ])erio<l  of  the  institution's 
history,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  greatly  aided  by  favorable  circum- 
stances, which,  under  any  fairly  good  management,  would  have  caused 
a  eonsidenible  expansion  in  the  university's  sphei*e.  A  greait  deal  of 
the  foundation  of  its  prosi>er]ty  had  been  laid  under  the  conservative 
liat  (*areful  adminstration  of  Dr.  Blythe.  The  academic  department 
bad  l)een  bri>uglit  up  to  the  proportions  of  a  college,  the  law  depart- 
ment inaugurated,  and  the  medical  department  fairly  starte<l.  Much 
of  the  success  of  this  last  department  is  to  l>e  attributed  to  the  energy 
and  ability  of  Dr.  Dudley,  who  had  alreaily  liecomc  fully  identified 
with  the  department  in  ISl.'i,  and  was  a  meml>er  of  it^  first  regular 
faculty  in  1S17.  Dr.  Drake  tells  us  that  the  ]»rosi)erity  (»r  the  medi- 
cal m*liool  was  mainly  due  ^*to  the  public  spirit  and  exerticms  of  Dr. 
Dudley.*^'  Before  the  a<lveiit  of  the  Holley  em  the  institution  had 
already  acipiired  considerable  1ck*4iI  reputaticm,  and  was  Wginning  to 
attract  the  favorable  attention  of  the  State  authorities,  how  much 
through  the  personal  influence  and  eH'orts  of  Dr.  Blythe  we  know 
not.  (fovi'rnor  Slaughter,  in  his  messsige  of  DecenilH»r  2,  1817,  rec- 
omniende^l  that  Transylvtinia  Tniversity,  which  he  says  **  will  soon 
hold  an  eminent  rank  among  tlie  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States,*"  Im)  extend<Ki  such  aid  as  will  pla4*e  it  ''on  the  most 
resiKM'tahIc  tVHiting.'' 

Dr.  Holley  is,  however,  entitleil  to  much  praise  and  creilit  for  the 
institution's  success  on  a<*('o:iiit  of  his  power  of  increasing  the  interest 
ill  it  of  public  men  like  Henry  <'lay  aiitl  benevolently  minded  men  like 
Colonel  Morrison,  by  reason  of  his  intluencc  with  the  State  authorities, 
aa  is  eviden<*ed  iiy  the  favonible  tone  of  the  governors'  mea*<ages  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  lulministnition  and  the  legislative  ap|»ropriati<ms 

cured  during  that  i>eri(Ml,  and  also  for  his  energy  and  great  exe<'Utive 

*  Mantfleld'H  Meuioin,  p.  128. 
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.  :l-<  well  Ha  liis  itdvanced  ideas  od  edacatJon.    Tba  naamamm 

<'tiiuine<l  iit  liis  lant  re|K>rt  to  the  tnistou  an  <)Dite  moden 

.itnl  are  iti  hc>iu«'  ratipetita  oertai-il^  quite  in  adnuioa  of  the  id 

Mleiit.     lie  rp<-<inimended '  the  creation  of  a  rc^lar  pwfcw 

itl  riKideni  Ihiiciiaiwbi  tlie  iiicreaM  of  tlie  law  prohMonfciiM 

lUf  <»r  wliirit  hIiihiIiI  treiit  excluMfvely  of  Ilotnan  law;  the«il 

lut  o(n  KyiuiiiiKiuiii,  the  ui>lle(!tr(»i  <if  a  cabinet  of  miitanla, 

JulaUoii  of  a  f;.ilI<T,v  of  fine  artti,  and  a  regnlar  arrangement  for 

Kl»liMltmi*nt  of  librurieH  In  tlin  different  departmenta,  eaiAclallf  ti 

ftintory  and  [HiliticH.    Ttiu  w<irkH  to  be  added  to  tite  library  wen 

larin-ly  for  tlio  dmi*  of  udvunewl  titudenti)  and  of  tlie  p 

f  iai  attenti-  ti  wsim  to  bo  fnven  in  tbe  iNninte  to  e 

limtf  itieit  of  tb«*  growth  of  the  nnivendty  darinft  tbia  ] 

1>btatii(Hl  fVum  tlif  im-rcflw  in  Hize  of  ita  general  library  and 

lilionN  to  iitt  roll  of  iiUimni.    Tliu  former,  aa  tliown  by  Dr.  Holh 

1  rpimrt.-'  Iiiu)  iiK-TvaMMl  fnim  ubout  lyKW  volutnea  to  abiHit  0^ 

liin«>A,  and  the  iinnitter  of  degrees  utuferred  wom  now  6tM^  Instead 

f«  prerionsly.     Forty  of  these  were  honorao't  but  tbe  remainder  I 

a  oltluiiie*!  by  ooiuiileting  a  conrw  tbe  atandard  of  which  bad  b 

,ntlr  elevHttil.    Tliere  ha4l  t>een  up  U>  tliis  time  S27  gradnalM 

Immllciil  «le]>:trt'iifiil  and  41  in  tbe  law  ile)MrtnienL 

.  Ilolley  w»)t  iiii<Ioul>ted)y  much  ttitei-nieil  by  tnoet  of  thoae  i 

e  10  tlie  rlosesr  |HTsonal  roiitat-t  wjtli  him.     With  all  the  admira 

lUflaitliiiiH  for  tli<>  {HMitioii  lie  Hiled,  which  w<>  have  seen  hin  to  | 

lid  «'itb  till-  lii};li  iniilc  and  re<-ot:nilion  be  liad  been  al)le  t^i  ier 

■  iiniMTsiiy.  it  swiiia  a  greiit  pity  that  he  alionid  not  have  h 

I  HH-oiidiK't  liiiiiself.  and  that,  t<Ni,  bonoralily,  astoavoiil  ptee 

.1 1'tiiitlii-t  with  )ireiudii-t^  and  iinimoKitieH  whieh.  however  ant 

f  (li'-y  m^iy  li:iv<-  ;ip]>eiire(i  to  him,  be  mifrlit  bare  known 

|i.-i(i;;  i-"nl<I  iiiil  i-liiiiiie,  l>Ht  wonld  only  fnrtht-r  pmvi^e.     Ilei 

.II>  mm  li  tiii^iii(It;e<l  luid  riiulij;u<tl:  hut  it  ia  abto  tnw  tl 

iiit|i-iTi'<-r  wiiiils  iiiid  iimiliit-t  wen*  res|H»n>rible  to  a  eoai 

ii-ur  N'l   iJM— t'  :ii-ijoiis.     Aithoutiti  liis  motives  Hboahl  not 

•1.  vci  li.ii<il>  >ii  niiK'li  can  lie  Kiiii)  for  Iiih  Judgment. 


1  I'liiir  'i'>-  iliixl  |-eri<Hi  ■•t'llie  univentilyV  hiatory. which  \ 

li.'  .i-i.,:  ..1  -.;.  III.-  iMist.f--  uC  a  iifw  plan  «if  Mapporting  ■ 
IdiDicir- rill'  ■■■^■i-  ;ri'>ii.  1  mltT  tbt-iu't  of  i>l>,  audugainby  thai 
|l,  kIio'    iti  ■■''(■■  "illy  ■■li.tn^fi)  their  iiumlHT.  the  irustera  wen 

.■■•i  '.y  ■  .■  ;.  _!-:.t:.n.-i-4iTy  lw..yeiirs:  lim  liy  llie  neclerl 
-•'• 'i:>  ili.it   iiic>  li.ul  lH-e»  ^ilIoMcal  to  lieronie.aM  I 

.■-.)...  .1  -"  Ir  ]-tt  If  Tn.it  111^'  IhhI^,  wIki  wen'frr«*t»n 
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institution  according  to  their  own  ideas,  which  during  this  period  were 
not  materially,  at  least,  interfered  with  by  the  legiAlature.  As  we  have 
seen,  by  reason  of  the  adverse  condition  of  public  opinion,  the  univer- 
sity had  betMi  virtually  abandoned  by  the  State,  and  was  to  receive  no 
more  State  help  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Without  this  assistance,  ui)on 
which  it  had  so  long  depended,  as  its  own  resources  were  insufficient, 
it  would  naturally  have  had  to  struggle  on  in  rather  a  poor  way  in  the 
fhture.  The  trustees  therefore  sought  to  bring  to  it  tho  neede<l  help 
through  partial  denominational  control,  or  at  least  the  use  of  denom- 
inational iniiuenoe  and  patronage.  The  institution  was  placed  first 
under  Hai)tist,  then  Episcopal,  again  Presbyterian,  and  lastly  Methodist 
auspices,  prominent  ministers  of  these  denominations  being  successively 
called  to  its  presidency,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  the  support  of  their 
church  organization  might  be  secured  for  it. 

The  control  exercised  by  these  denominations  was  in  each  case 
only  partial,  and  their  patronage  in  itself  always  insufficient.  So,  in 
order  for  it  to  be  at  all  efficacious,  there  had  to  be  some  outside  assist- 
ance, and  as  the  State  would  not  furnish  this,  it  came  from  local  sources — 
from  the  friends  of  the  university  in  Lexington  and  from  the  town 
itself.  We  find  soon  after  the  resignation  of  I>r.  Holley  a  number  of 
its  local  friends  rallying  around  the  institution  and  subscribing  for  its 
maintenance  a  conditional  emergency  fund  of  $3,000  a  year,  for  four 
years,  of  which  amount  about  $11,000  seems  to  have  been  finally  paid 
in.  With  this  help  and  the  pn)ceeds  of  the  lottery  of  1825,  and  per- 
haps something  from  an  earlier  one  of  18(^4,'  instituted  for  the  same 
puq)ose,  the  returns  from  both  of  which  are  quite  uncertain  in  amount, 
a  new  and  8pa<*ious  medical  hall  was  projected,  the  comer  stone  of 
wliich  was  1ai<l  with  imi)osing  ceremonies  on  April  26,  1827.  This 
building,  which  was  handsome  and  well  equipi)ed,  was  comi>1ete<l  soon 
afterwards.  It  was  loi-ated  where  the  present  city  library  of  Lexing- 
ton now  stands,  l^ior  to  its  completion  the  medical  lectures  were 
doubtless  given  in  the  main  college  building. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Holley  was  of  course,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  considerable  shoi-k  to  the  university.  There  was  an  immediate  loss 
of  a  numbi*r  of  students,  and  the  attendance  the  next  session  was 
naturally  considerably  decreased,  cs2>ecial1y  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment. Even  in  the  medical  department,  which  was  now  quite  well 
established  and  less  directly  aflected  by  the  change  of  administration, 
the  number  of  students  fell  off  from  241  to  IIH^  the  next  year. 

The  a<*ademic  fiuMilty,-  after  Dr.  llolley's  departure,  was  com |)osiKi 

■The  Kentucky  (tii/ett«*  for  .Inly  10.  ISOl,  fontainii  au  advertisement  of  the  **  I^x* 
Inicton  Me<li('Hl  Lottery,"  |iroJt*rt4'd  to  cstahlidh  a  iiieilical  college  in  Traniiylvania 
UniTenity. 

'John  KviTett,  A.Ii.,  th<*  brother  of  the  colobrated  £(lward  Everett,  and  Manu 
Butler,  A.M.,  the  hiNt4)riaii  of  Kentucky,  were  professors,  reH|»ectiveIy,  of  anci(*nt 
langiiAges  and  niutheinatioii  in  the  university  for  a  part  of  Dr.  llolley*8  adminiii- 
tnlion. 
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Hows:  John  Koclio,  profeaaor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  Bar.  GMff|e 
lapniaii,  professor  of  history  and  antiquity;  Ber.  B.  O.  PlBWi» 
Mor  of  mora)  philosophy;  and  Thomas  J.  Hatthewa,  profaasnr df 
einatics.  No  new  president  was  at  once  electedi  bat  it  vst 
f^ed  that  th<^  acailemic  deimrtment  shouhi  be  managml  byte 
ty  and  that  Drs.  Cahhvell,  Dudley,  and  Short,  of  the  aedkd 
ty,  should  preside  in  suc<:esHion  on  all  public  oocasloiia. 
ring  the  future  history  of  the  nniversity  the  profeasinnBl  depart- 
A  Mmiewhat  overshadow  its  other  parts.  They  were  conducted  upm 
iiewhat  inde]>eiident  basis,  and  being  largely  seiraapportiiic  by 
n  of  their  n*putation  and  their  celebrated  faoultiea,  especially  wilk 
lid  of  the  hN*al  finaneial  help,  which  was  mainly  bestowed  ap« 
,  they  wen*  in  the  main  pnmiierous  and  were  not  greatly  aflhelel 
e  ups  and  downs  of  the  literary  department.  After  l>r.  ilolhf 
eft  they  maintained  themselves  fairly  well  for  the  immediate  flitan^ 
here  was  no  n>as4)n  why  the  university  as  a  whole  should  not  have 
nue^l  to  sureiMMl,  if  it  hail  not  Imm»ii  abandoned  by  the  State,  aad 
*d,  tor  the  t  ime.  to  a  eonsidenible  extent,  by  every  one,  some  public 
ed  eitizens  of  Lexington  exceptetl.  This  now  bei*ome8  a  chares 
ic  feature  of  its  history,  es|HH:ially  of  its  academic  departOMat 
was  not  sutVK'ieiitly  endowed  to  l>e  s<*lfsup|N>rting,  outside 
or  stnui;;  ]iH*a]  aid  was  ini|>enitive;  and  when,  for  any 
r  or  Ixith  of  thes«*  were  hieking,  it  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  ii 
'  or  toriH»r  until  it  was  in  some  way  tem|H>rarily  revived  by 
tus.  This  applies  t**^]K*«'ialIy  to  the  wliole  |>eriod  after  l>r.  Ilolley^t 
nation,  wh«n  re;:ul:ir  legislative  patronage  was  withdrawn,  bat 
i^'liiM*  did  iMit  >hi»w  iis4*lf  for  some  time  after  thatevenL 
e  first  tlent»minatioiial  exiK*rinient  «>f  this  iK*ri(Nl  was  inaugurated, 
iiie  iS'js,  liy  tlir  el<-eti<»ii  of  Rev.  Alva  Wo4h1s,  H.  !>.,  of  Khods 
<I,  to  th«*  vac  Milt  pre>i(l«*!icy  of  the  university.  The  reputation  of 
iNtitiitioii  w.tH  •^rill  4-oiisi(]eralde  in  the  Kast,  as  is  shown  by  Che 

tliat  hr.  W U  ie^i;:iHMl  the  presiiirury  of  Krown  rniversityte 

it  it<i  ])ieHi«i«iit!al  rhair.  He  was  a  Kaptist  eU^rgyman  of  aofse 
iity.  ( t-Mu'  paith  iilatly  hi;:hiy  re^jNTtetl  t'<ir  his  It^irning  and  the 
liity  oi  hi^  vicv\*>.  He  sreiii<  to  have  lieni  a  praetic;il  matter  of* 
ifiaii.  u  ho  iii.iih'  M'l  \  ;:«nhI  usr  of  the  t;i«'ilitie<i  he  had  at  his  com 
1  ainl  (nan.iL'ti  tn  kiM*|i  the  utiivtMsitv  in  a  fair  state  of  prusiieritj 
i;.'  hi*«  ailniiM-^tiarioii,  whit-li  hi^^ted  a)»<»iit  t\\oyears« 
^  |i;ai  tii.il  «  ii<:  jy  \\a^  ^^«■ll  >h(i\\n  in  ri»!iii«M'tioii  with  the  loss  of 
ii.iiti  Smlihii^'  ••'  till-  MiiiMT'^ity  \*y  tire,  whi-ii  t em (Hirary  quarters 


it  il   „  .•  ■■  t    .      .■:...  ...  ji  i!t!:  •  ttt  •••  ill"  I  it.\  •  r-it>  fur  l*«JSiihowt  that 

.!     •  1  J    ..    .%'.'•  I  it  •!•  ;<.irt'ii' lit  ^^  li<«  •  .11- •- lri>iii  tht' Statoa  uf  K«B* 

,\1. .•,.;,•.      V    .!.,     k.  t '  ti'. •>»•■•.  "«••   !'i  (  .i:m1.ii.i.  \  ii;;iiii:i.  I.ttniviaaa,  Mirhi- 
ii.l  •  ■!.!  •        \..**.       ■      .     !:•  „M-"rr.  •■  ••'.    ^T.  P    Jl«.     tl.:it  lir.ir  tlir  O|i0Din|eof  th» 

«•:  >.'-  .'•  :'  r-  '.*,r*  !''■  MtMtli  nii  iti  ih«  it.i  ili*  .il  ilf]i  irtiiifiii  Mill  190 la  ths 
••  A*  i|  {.rrj.tr  I*"  I  i-«  «  \  I  it  i)<i.- If  ^:\t»  f.if  I*"!"*  I}".  1*1  law  fitadff<ali»  lit 
uuc  n'-nlri.to.  !•:  \%  !.••:,.  I»  Hi-rf  lit  tlii-  pr*  jiaxatorv  claM«a»|  and  'JAl 
nl»  n  h"  rrj»ri  *«-j*i«*-.  i-k  *»ta;«»* 
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were  at  once  secured,  and  not  a  single  day's  exercises  were  Buspended 
nor  a  single  student  left  the  institution.  This  great  misfortune  hap- 
I>ened  on  the  night  of  May  9, 1829,  and  besides  the  excellent  university 
building  completed  in  1818,  destroyed  the  law  and  societies'  libraries 
and  most  of  the  philosophical  apparatus.  It  entailed  a  loss  of  alK)nt 
$«K),0(N),  exclusive  of  the  insurance,  thus  practically  wiping  out  all  of 
the  original  endowment  coming  from  Transylvania  Seminary.  It  of 
course  greatly  crippled  the  university's  future  usefulness,  and  the 
diHcounigement  due  to  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  Dr.  Woods's  resig- 
nation, in  18.'U),  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  rising  University  of 
Alabama,  where  he  considered  he  had  a  more  promising  field  of  labor. 

There  was  then  an  interregnum  in  the  presidency  for  about  three 
years,  daring  which  two  events  of  some  importance  occurred.  Dr. 
Blythe,  so  long  connected  with  the  university  faculty,  resigned  his 
chair  of  chemistry  in  1831  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Hanover  College, 
Indiana.^  His  successor  at  Transylvania  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robert 
Peter,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  university's  later  history,  and 
subseciuently  with  that  of  Kentucky  University  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  Professor  Peter  came  in  with  the  new  admin- 
istration in  March,  1833. 

The  other  event  referred  to  above  is  the  erection  of  the  college  build- 
ing provided  for  from  the  residuary  estate  of  Col.  James  Morrison.  It 
was  begun  during  this  interregnum  and  was  located  on  tbe  eastern 
part  of  the  Higgins  lot,  acciuired  by  the  university  in  1816.  After- 
wards, in  183r),  the  place  of  Dr.  Blythe's  former  residence,  known  as 
the  Blythe  lot,  now  the  eastern  |>ortion  of  the  Kentucky  University 
campus,  was  purchased  by  the  trustees,  from  funds  also  arising  from 
the  Morrison  bequest,  thus  com))Ictiiig  a  beautiful  campus,  near  the 
center  of  which  the  Morrison  College  building  was  located. 

The  Baptists  had  now  liegun  to  transfer  their  patronage  to  their  own 
distinctive  institution,  founde<l  at  (ieorgetown  in  1820,  and  so  another 
source  of  assistaii(*e  for  the  university  was  sought  after  by  its  trustees^ 
and  liev.  B.  ().  Peers,^  a  ]>romineut  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  called  to 
its  presidency  in  18.'I3.^  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and  advanced 
▼lews  and  was  one  of  the  many  alumni  of  Transylvania  University 
now  rapidly  roniing  forward  into  public  )>n)minence.  He  had  gradu- 
ate<l  in  the  class  of  1S21  and  was  then  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater  for  a 
time.      He  later  studiiMl  theology  at  Princeton  and  was  for  a  while 

■  He  rontiiitird  iis  |irpsi<li'iit  of  ITanovrr  until  1834>,  when  h««  resigned  on  uccount 
of  biwl  health.     Hin  di-ath  oiM'iirml  in  IMl*. 

«F«»r  other  fiK'tH  in  re;:anl  to  llw.  H.  <).  IN^ers'lifi',  iieeCollina'aHistory  of  Kentucky, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  i  \'2- 1 13.  Mr.  TetTM,  hesidoA  writin)^  nunierouii  articlen  for  nrwspapen  and 
niAga/hirH,  JH  the  author  of  a  Huiall  ^%*o^k  cntith'd  ''Christian  Kducatitm.*' 

*p6t«r*ji  Traiinylvania  rnivrrsitv,  pp.  l^jO-161,  givi-e  the  datos  of  President  reeiV 
Inaagaration  and  n  ^i^nation  as,  renpectively,  KV2  and  February  1,  18^,  but  the 
Appended  sket<li  nf  Mr.  Tiern  gives  thcM*  dates  as  1K33  and  18S5,  which  are  given 
Also  by  a  num)>«r  of  other  authorities  consulted  by  the  writer. 
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ged  ill  cliiinrh  work  in  Alexandria,  Va.    From 

I  he  then  <Ie<*idtHl  to  enter  tlie  profession  of  teaebing 

127,  profeHsor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Transylvania. 

'  was  one  who  devotee!  himself  with  great  enthosiaaB  and 

to  whatever  lie  undertook,  and  having  thoagbt  deeply  and 

ly  u|MHi  ediioatioiial  problems,  was  soon  qoite  in  advaime  of  his 

^  and  even,  in  some  respects,  of  hw  conntry  in  hia  ideas  aad 

ries.    We  Mhall  find  tliat  he  is  the  virtual  fbondor  of  fbe  palilb 

il  system  of  Kentucky,  at  least  in  being  the  ftrafc  one  wImi  bssI 

lineiitly  and  Huecessfully  agitated  the  question  of  ita  adoptioa. 

I  June  1, 1820, '  he  founded  in  Jjexington  a  MeehaniesP  Inadtalasa 

nodel  of  that  iiitniduoed  into  Scotland  by  Dr.  John  Andanoa 

thirty  yeiirM  before,  but  at  the  time  of  ita  establiidunent  qnila  a 
enterprJKe  for  this  country.  In  connection  with  thia  inalilnle  aa 
reiitires'  Si*hfK>l  wan  8oon  o|»ened,  in  which  systemalie  rmniBM  if 
ic  hH;tun*M  were  delivered,  iiminly  1>y  profesaora  of  Timn^ylvaaia 
ertiity.  We  liave  in  these  lectures  what  appear  to  be  Tery  Mr 
4  of  miNlcrii  univerHity  extension  courses.  Thqr  nn  leporlai 
ive  lieeii  quite  a  HUircess  for  a  time,  similar  ones  beini^y  Ihiee^ 
evuiiiple,  instituted  lit  Ixmisville  and  other  important  paiaiB  ia 
sU\U\  but  for  MMiie  reason  are  soon  lost  sight  oC 
i>c*t4»tK*r,  1H.S4K  •  after  M'vering  his  connection  with  the  nniverriliy 
ty,  h«*  hail  establishtMl  in  licxington  the  Kclectic  Inatitnte»  in 
iteiiipt  was  made  to  |int  into  practical  operation,  aa  in  tlM 
IiiKtitute  at  Tn>y.  New  York,  the  principles  of  Peatalocjd 
iibtT;:.  Thi^  m*1hn)1  wan  (|uite  sui*cessful  for  a  time,  bnt  waa  too 
iic4mI  fur  its  siirniuiidiuKs  and  so  did  not  Isst  long.  Mr.  Peers  hai 
'iatiNl  \uth  )iims4*lt'  in  its  faculty,  in  1M:{2,  two  model  rdwmtunL 
v  A.  <iris\voM  and  l>r.  HolN*rt  Peter.  He  was  still  in  eharge  ef 
4li«Mi]  ulitMi  el«'t-tcd  to  the  preHidency  of  Transylvania  UniveraHy. 
nt«*d  a)H»v«*,  l>r.  IVt«*r  went  with  him  into  the  univeraitj  fiMnhj. 
ii»t)i«r  ot  l*rrsHlriit  l*r«T>*s  advaiiiHNl  ideas,  quite  advanced  Car  the 

aii«I  liuitt'  juartical  it'  |»u)»lii' opinion  hud  lieen  prepared  Ibr  it^was 

:i\rit  Ti.iii'oN  h.iiii.i  I'nivcrsity  into  a  State  normal  achool,  which 

111  li.iM'  Its  ir>(  inirH  Hii|i|»h«iiient4Nl  by  ample  State  appropvintieai^ 

Oioulil  \*r  ]>tit  .iT  Till*  licad  of  a  State  piiblicHchool  gyste».    This 

iHr!*M[I\  i\|*M*«H««i  III  thf  adtlress  deliven*<l  at  the  tinwef  his 


I    -•  ^.rii  \t\  lirVrtiit  ^iiittmritirw.  l>ul  tbe 

i  a   r>.r   ':■    -^Jk)  hy  r»ariiarir»  Aiurrican  Joviaal  •f  C^bca- 

•    ■     *.     I         -  :.r'li.i'''!>  rorr»-«  L 
:•••■••.       .  t.  A'  •>'.       -fijanl  t(»  tlti«  tUir.  An  in  tbr  esa*  •f  that  sT  tft* 
■     :  :!•    N!>    h.       -   I:j*t.ti.t' .  I'Ut  thi*  ««rni«  liMkt  aathratkalML    tm 
*  \        .III     >  liT    I.     r   }•.:>•  utii'D.  ^  ••!  17.  |i.  11^. 

•  I      •.  at  :hf  tifiir  lM<eii  tli«4  u«M<«l  cotupMmliT«|y  UttleaiVM 

.t     .  t' •    -  r»r   n-.'  liar  ititriii^I  »<  IhhiI  ma*  iM>t  op(HM4  aatilJsly, 

*o..  -     r    .  -  i^  ••    •:•.(•?■•«  th  ••!  tb«*  .Ni>niiJil  >4-houl  Ide*  IB  IhaUl 

. .s  |.r.  r.«  j:..i  «: 
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inaogoratioii  as  president  of  the  uuiversity.  Mr.  Peera's  ideas  seem  to 
have  been  too  advanced  for  his  time  and  perhaps  too  for  his  executive 
ability,  althoagh  an  extraordinary  amoant  of  the  latter  would  probably 
have  been  needed  to  pull  the  university  out  of  the  <^  Slough  of  Despond  " ' 
into  which  she  had  then  fedlen. 

The  denominational  feature  of  the  institution's  management  appeared 
more  distinctively  during  this  administration  in  the  establishment,  in 
connection  with  its  other  departments,  of  a  theological  seminary,  under 
the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  new  department  was  con- 
ducted for  a  comparatively  short  while  after  its  establishment  in  1834, 
and  never  had  any  really  organic  connection  with  the  university,  being 
really  an  independent  institution '  temporarily  associated  with  it. 

It  was  during  President  Peers's  term  of  office  that  the  building  erected 
from  the  residuary  estate  of  Colonel  Morrison,  and  named  in  his  honor 
Morrison  College,  was  completed.  It  was  quite  a  commodious  and 
imposing  structure,  costing  about  $40,000,  and  is  still  in  use,  com[)ara- 
tively  unaltered,  as  one  of  the  principal  buildings  of  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity. It  was  dedicated  with  elaborate  ceremonies  on  November  14, 
1833,  and  at  the  same  time  President  Peers  was  formally  inaugurated, 
and,  after  having  taken  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  for  all  Transyl- 
vania officers  by  the  original  charter, '  delivered  an  impressive  address 
on  the  prospects  of  the  university  and  the  proper  aims  of  such  an 
institution. 

In  the  early  part  of  1835,  when  he  had  begun  to  see  the  fhtility  of  at 
least  most  of  his  cherished  plans  in  regard  t<»  the  institution,  he  resigned 
its  presidency  and  entered,  in  the  work  of  his  church  at  Louisville, 
what  he  considered  wider  fields  of  usefulness.  In  1838  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  church  work  in  New  York  City,  where  he  died,  in  1842, 
in  the  midst  of  a  career  promising  much  for  the  future,  lie  was  noted 
Ibr  his  ardent  piety,  sound  learning,  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  general  education. 

His  associates  in  the  academic  faculty  of  Transylvania  University  at 
the  opening  of  his  administation  in  1833,^  in  addition  to  Dr.  Peter,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  were  John  Lutz,^  D.  P.,  professor  of  matlie- 


■  A  catalogue  Hhows  ns  that,  in  .Jannary,  1834.  there  were  only  63  ttudeuts  in  the 
•eadrmio  department,  uf  whom  31  were  in  the  prepiiratory  clasHeB;  at  thin  time,  how- 
erer,  the  law  department  had  52  studenta  and  the  medical  department  260,  the  latter 
from  15  different  States. 

*Thia  Mmiuary  was  incorporattMl  hy  an  act  of  the  State  le^^iHlatnre  approve^l  on 
February  24,  1H34,  which  wtipulatea  that  it  iM  to  be  cc»nducted  entirely  without  State 
Aid.  The  American  Almanac  for  IKH  hIiows  that  the  neminary  in  that  year  had  three 
profanaorM  and  eight  ntndents,  and  that  ita  library  then  containt«d  2,000  Yolnmes. 

*  By  Mction  4  of  the  lui  of  May  5, 1783. 

^Bamard't  American  Journal  t»f  Education,  vol.  27,  p.  335. 

*Prof.  Lntz  waa  a4*ting  preHident  of  the  university  for  a  short  time  during  inter- 
ragnama,  both  lM>fon«  and  afU*r  President  Peent's  oilroinistration.  He  held  the  Mor- 
rUoB  profeNaorship,  which  carried  with  it  the  acting  presidency  under  such  olronon- 
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St,  E.Bom1,  prof»u«or  of  laii|;iiaK««,  an<)  Chwlw  R.  Itftini,  iviaal- 
>f  the  prepar»tor\  il«|iui-tmt*iit.  In  18.'t>5  Prof.  8.  Uvbanl  lud 
1  Professor  Lntz'x  \,ltuf  in  tb«  fscutty.  Tbo  modiukl  fkcalty  m 
included  Doctors  Dudley,  Oal(lw«)l.0ooke.  Kicbnrdaon,  Hbort,Mid 
lell,  aod  the  2fiO  imtljvut  students  of  that  year  were  trtua  ISdlOtT' 
Itates,  mainly  in  tlic  Soulhwmt. 

few  months'  aft«r  Mr.  Pe>ers'a  reajfcnation  an  [ireajdeot  of  Ihn  anl- 
^,  he  wan  Bncoeecl<^l,  in  that  jHitiitioR,  by  R«v.  TbiniM  W.  Colt, 
.,  who  had  been  h  member  of  the  iheolotcioal  faculty  tbco  mmo- 
i  with  thu  tnstitui  mn  and  wam  h  hi|:h  vburcfamiui  of  Mtmn  oelebti^. 
ident  Ooit  retaiue<l  hlx  onice  about  Ibrtw  yenrii,  which  was  soaw- 
longer  than  the  qiiiiiI  prral' i untia]  tvrm  durini;  thin  peiiud  of  tta 
HTsity's  history. 

January,  1836,  aii  att«En|jt  wkh  niitde  tit  rurry  out  I'rt«idcat 
I'm  idea  ami  oonven.  by  the  aid  of  le^Ulativn  action,  the  uairor- 
ntoa  Stale  normiU  M'hiH>l,  the  Stut^t  contribniinK  ^.(HMl  ■  jw 
B  Bupitort  and  ri-icivlnig;  in  return  free  tnltlon  for  100  8tal* 
tots;  bat  the  plan  wnn  too  iwlviinc«d  for  tho  It^slatnre  to  thai 
I,  and  we  shall  net-,  wb«ii  about  twenty  yoam  lBt4>r  atwCber  It^p^ 
e  did  eatabliab  Hinti  »  mcIiooI,  the  idea  wan  still  ahead  of  paUie 
on  and  the  exiierimcnt  was  destined  U>  be  a  failure. 
asident  Coit  Keent^  lo  hi4Ve  betm  an  excellent  man.  hot  prriiaf* 
^ner^etii;  than  Prr-.iidenl  I'eera,  and  tto  Imm  al>)r  tu  sum  tbe  tMa 
meral  decline  in  the  fmtnnew  of  the  nnlventliy,  which  had  Mt  ia 
fTer  than  ever,  and  vrhicb  rven  afl'ected  the  prafeNiiiina)  depart- 
s,  hitherto  com jiara lively  vIkotuus.  This  deprtMHion  rvsolted  ia 
in  an  iitlenipt,  iiarLicipated  in  by  Ors.  L*aldwi-ll.  Conk,  Yattddl, 
Short,  the  nn^jority  of  the  me)lii-Al  ftu-:alty,  and  |>erbaps  othera, 
li  Heemn,  for  a  time  ul  leaHt,  to  have  Iwwu  mmdneted  secretly,  ts 
1  the  mmliral  depniliiwiit  iHMlily  to  i^mwvllle,  whlcb  lta<l  derd- 
into  the  lar);e>t  kih]  m<i»l  imiNirtant  iKmiiieBiH  reuUir  in  tbe  State 
was  eonxideret!  Ky  thrm  In  many  wayH  a  more  eligible 
I.exini;t<>n  fur  th'-  M-hool.  When  thu  plan 
n.  a  Htorni  of  IiHal  indignation  was  arouMcd  and  the 
favori-<l  ;)ii-  I'li^inb.'''  r«-«iin>ed  tb«>ir  cliairs.  sm  they  may  pettefS 
done  in  any  i-vt-ni  \f  their  news  had  not  been  carried  oat.  Tt>tf 
mainly  inHrrnnieiii.-tl  ttonn  after  in  eata)>li*htne  at  l^ntariDe, «• 
)de)H'i]i|.-r.t  li^iHi-.,  a  Hvul  M-Jiuol  culteil  ibc  l«>ai«rflle  Medical 
tiitf,  uliirli  ^id>^><|iii-ntl>  devel»|«ed  into  tlin  RMillral  di^auUMBi 
e  rnivtT!tity  of  l^xiiBvllle.  but  which  dnm  not  tftm.  for  a  tfMeet 
.  if  al  nil.  ti'  liavi  iiial'-rially  iiunritl  the  intilii-ul  department  of 
-ivlvanKi  Iniv.r-itv. 

i-.l>t»K.>.u  !..  r-  !■■!  tl>r  admini.tratx'ii  oflTolileiil  Coit.  IftK  «■<  1  ■ 

Civrii  t>}  ui'-t  aiiili-ritio;  IVIw's  Trau>>lvaDl>  t'niTanltjr.  pp.  Itl-ll 
M  (Jctubei.  IK(1    iD*u(iini«]  Jaljr.  IHS&i.  and  Beptanber,  1B7. 
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indeed,  the  movement  was  upon  the  whole  really  beneficial  to  Tran- 
sylvania, a8  local  public  opinion  was  awakened  to  her  condition  and 
needs,  and  help  was  brought  to  her  in  1838-39  from  the  tome  source 
and  partly  in  the  same  manner  that  it  had  come  several  times  before 
The  city  of  Lexington  granted  $70,000  to  the  funds  of  the  institution, 
while  a  company  of  70  of  her  citizens,  organized  in  a  cori>orate  capacity 
under  the  name  of  the  Transylvania  Institute,  on  February  20, 1839, 
subscribed  $35,000  for  the  same  purpose,  transferable  scholarships 
carrying  with  them  free  tuition  being  issueil  to  the  city  and  to  the  sub- 
scribers for  eac*h  $500  contributed.  Of  the  money  given  by  the  city, 
$40,000  was  to  go  to  the  construction  of  a  new  medical  college  building 
and  $5,0tN)  to  equip  that  with  library  and  apparatus;  another  $5,000 
was  for  the  library  of  the  law  department,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
endowment  of  Morrison  College.  The  money  raised  by  the  Transylvania 
Institute  also  went  to  Morrison  College,  part  of  it  being  used  to  erect 
a  new  dormitory.  After  these  additions  the  property  of  the  college 
was  estimated  to  be  worth  al)out  $100,0<M),  and  its  endowment,  includ- 
ing the  Morrison  fund,  about  $75,000.'  The  medical  faculty,  which  was 
reorganized  on  April  20, 1837,^  also  came  to  the  rescue  by  subscribing 
$3,000  to  purchase  a  lot  for  the  new  medical  building  and  afterwards 
paying  off  a  debt  of  about  $15,000  remaining  on  that  structure  after  its 
oompletioii.  The  corner  stone  of  this  building^  was  laid  July  4,  1839, 
and  it  was  dedicated  on  November  1, 1840. 

The  reorganized  medical  faculty  was  constituted  as  follows:  B.  W. 
Dudley,  M.  1).,  anatomy  and  surgery;  James  C.  Cross,  M.  1).,  institutes 
of  medicine  and  medical  jurisprudence;  John  Kberle,  M.  D.,  theory  and 
practice  of  metlicine;  W.  H.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children;  Thomas  1),  Mitchell,  M.  1).,  materia  medica  and 
therai)entics;  Robert  Peter,  M.  D.,  chemistry  and  pharmsvcy.  James  M. 
Bush,  M.  ]>.,  was  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  He  sub- 
sequently became  Dr.  Dudley's  successor  in  that  chair,  and  is  hardly 
less  oelebrate<l  than  his  prcilecessor  as  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Peter  at  this 
time  became  hrst  connected  with  the  medical  department  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  was  a  member  of  its  faculty  throughout  the  remainder  of 
its  history,  and  was  for  many  years  its  dean  or  chief  executive  officer. 

This  department  maintained  its  former  relative  standing  compara- 
tively well  throughout  this  period.  In  lH:{4-3r)  it  had  255  students, 
while  the  Tnivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  had  302,  and  Jefferson  Medical 
College  2:).'i.  Vale  at  that  time  hmX  <»  I  niediral  students,  and  Harvard  82. 
In  1S,39  there  were  210  students  in  the  medical  department  of  Transyl- 


N(»rtli  American  Ucvicw,  vol.  4tl,  pp.  2(>2-2lx^  which  ^iven  tho  eudowiiieut  and 
property  nt  this  time  and  uIho  tin*  UHe  iiiude  of  thu  fiiiidM  of  lK)H-39. 
'CoUiiiM's  IliHtnry  of  Knitiicky,  Vol.  I,  p.  41. 

'This,  tho  fUM-ond  iiitMliral  huildiiij;  <if  iho  univcrHity,  wum  loi'iiU'd  on  North  Broad- 
wmy  street,  opposite*  tiie  HoiithwcHt  coriirr  of  the  iiuiversity  campus,  where  the  reai- 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  liiish  ttubiMMiueiitly  ^t<KMl. 
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liA.  whiiih  up  to  yovember,  1838,  had  had  altogaOv  SJBOO  m 
I  1  .u. Vi  gradu&teH.' 
Ilit«  hiH-  departmeDt  of  the  ariivenity  tob  also  enla^ad  in  its  aoai 
lilt  I  111-  lime  of  the  reorganization  of  its  medical  ftanltT,  and  Imm 
111  liit<l  three  regular  professors,  while  its  library,  Inewaiad  bj  tl 

litiii f  Lexington,  Peter*  tells  as,  was  the  flnflit  of  ita  Unl 

Iwi'xt.  He  also  Bays  that  it  was  not  surpaaaed  in  theo 
Illy  •>!  its  professors  and  the  unmber  of  it"  regular  • 
llii.i  >l<'|>Artu)etit  had  had  as  a  rule  only  one  regular  ] 
|i-l<is('iiri>r.  Ilolley's  administration,  but  the  profbnora  of  the  icha 
■)iV<T<?iit  times  liiid  In^u  such  men  as  John  Boyle,  Oharles  Hu 
my*,  luitl  Daniel  Mayes,  while  its  atteiidanoe  had  ranked  wcU  wH 
K  <if  sliiiilsr  m-IkmiU  ttironghout  the  oonntry.  In  1834 '^AMf 
lia  had  I  prof<-Hsur  and  36  stndeQts  in  its  law  departnent,  wU 
I'vard  liod  If  pniffssairs  and  32  stadeutJi;  the  UniTcnity  of  Vl 
In,  1  i>iijfeswtr  luid  .'Ct  Ktodents;  Vale.  2  pn>fe8aors  and  4S  atodaal 
lx'!',«,  Adw  its  i-iHirgiinization,  TrHnsylvania's  law  sobodl  had  71  sb 
lt.<.   uhtlH  IliirvanI  huti  120,  Yale  45.  and  the  Univanity  of  Vi 

llii'  r<.-ori;ani/ed  TriUinylvania  law  faculty^  was  oompoaed  of  0«ar| 
B^TtKon,  Asntii  K.  \ViH»ll«y,  and  Tliomas  A.  Harshallf  bmu  rarely. 
I-.  **\rflle<l  in  thfir  ability  as  Jnrists  or  as  teachera.  Thtty  ranninf 
Itiitrcf  iir  till-  department  tliroughoat  the  remainder  of  this  parioi 
I  miller  tlit-ni    its  Mttendiiiice  iind  rejuitation   ' 

llM'iit  thi>  rloM-  of  I'rvsideiit  Coit'HwlminiHtration  a 
|plaii  of  iiiaiiiit;iii;,'  tlit'  nniverxity  wus  miidu  which  marks  bmi 
lliatii-ully  tliaii  i-viT  the  withdniwul  of  the  State  from  any  attem| 
li-tl\e  purtii'iiDttiiiii  in  its  iniuiunenivnt.  Ity  an  art  approved  Fel 
ly  16.  K'-s.  tli<-  old  triiHiee  system  wus  uliolislietl  and  tbe  fnatitntio 
I  jiat  ntider  tin-  t>'iii]Hti'ury  nitina;;eirieiit  of  live  truateea  appoinu 
llir  tnirrrtii'i'  nf  tlie  State.  On  Februiiry  2U.  1839,  the  goTenla 
liT  of  I  III-  iiiiivi'i^iiy  uiis  veMeil  in  a  board  of  eight  tmsteaa,  two* 
|[ii  »i'r<'  to  In-  a|>|Hiiiil<-it  liy  the  Triiiisylviinia  Institute,  three  by  tl 
ln[  I  •  Yiri;.'t<>ti.  anil  lliiea>  by  the  Stat4>  k'pslutun- — a  systam  of  ooi 
ImIihIi  Aa«  111  till-  iii.uii  til  lie  rrt:iiiie<l  thnmglHiut  the  renwinln 

E-..-,.   l',...;    •..,      \l..:,...l  K<lii<.>Ii.-N  in  Aiii-i 


l«mB«trii!  <..,,,  :,■*  -f  i.J-.i<liNj,  •'M<l<Mip.  am)  fiiiilTiu-l. 
Ith»fk.cl-.  ll>''  '■  -i^-  l:  '.-ii-.^.  1.1.  Ii  .  »;»..i.t1..'iiiipi«au>t>rD<-kur  Km 
L  fo«sl~>.i  -^il'-ii  .'  .1  .  .I'.-iiii:  .ii-iut  iiuwii  iif  H  111,  h  li.-  WM ■htpf  J— Ucj.  B 
liilsTrai-^.' »:  -'-:■  ')..iii">i->.i>  i<'..».    llou.  riiMmi>«A.HM«ball,LUIk 

Lih  ■  ID*   '-r  iif  I'  '-  -         ii.F  ' n  III  till-  Matv  fur  i>vi-r  niue  !'*tm,  fcvavatM 

ftilrti  !■■  ««•  •  '.  i-i  ll>'  I  iii^ilit  I'l  I  i.kii-ilt  BDiA  fiiT  -ibaiit  lb«naas  yrm 

l>l»B(t.i  :• '-      H    .    k   k   \(..'ll'i  •-••ii.r.i  iiuwMriri-iiiijudgaaadiaachti 
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history  of  the  inBtitation,  and  which  gave  to  its  tmstees,  now  largely 
local,  iK>wer  to  manage  it  themselves  or  to  transfer  its  management  to 
other  parties,  as  we  shall  soon  see  them  doing. 

The  other  members  of  the  academic  facidty  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Coit's  resignation  were  as  follows :  liev.  Louis  Marshall,  D.  D., 
professor  of  ancient  languages;  Rev.  Kobert  Davidson,  D.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy;  Arthur  J.  Dumont,  professor  of 
mathematics;  Robert  Peter,  M.  I).,  professor  of  natural  history  and 
experimental  philosophy ;  and  Rev.  Charles  Crow,  principal  of  the  pre- 
imratory  department.  Dr.  Marshall '  became  the  acting  president  of 
the  university  and  remained  so  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  regular 
administration. 

The  trustees  now  appear  to  have  endeavored  to  recall  to  the  aid  of 
the  institution  an  old  denominational  influence.  They  attempted  to 
conciliate  the  Presbyterians,  then  earnestly  striving  to  make  the  equip- 
ment and  endowment  of  Centre  College  superior  to  that  of  Transyl- 
vania, by  tendering  the  presidency  of  the  university,  Davidson  tells  us, 
successively  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Young,  the  efficient  president  of  Centre,  and 
then  to  Drs.  L.  W.  Green  and  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  other  ministers  of 
high  standing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  These  all  declined,  and  the 
position  was  then  offered  to  Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D.,'  also  a  promi- 
nent Presbyterian  clergyman.  Dr.  Davidson,  who  accepted  the  presi- 
dency, was  a  man  of  considerable  reputation,  and  had  already  for  some 
time  occupied  a  chair  in  the  university  faculty.  He  was  inaugurated 
as  president  in  November,  1840,  probably  at  the  same  time  that  the 
large  and  fine  new  medical  building  was  dedicated. 

The  attempt  to  bring  back  Presbyterian  support  was,  however,  in 
the  main,  ineffectual,  as  Centre,  the  distinctively  Presbyterian  college, 
had  by  this  time  become  too  firmly  established  in  the  affections  of  the 
denomination  for  the  effort  to  be  of  much  avail.  Dr.  Davidson  early 
reeognizeil  this,  and,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  stem  the  tide  of  general  depression  now  setting  in  again,  and  hin- 
dered in  his  work  by  numerous  and  vexatious  embarrassments,  resolved 
to  resign,  whi4*h  he  did  in  March,  1842. 

liis  resignation  may  have  been  hastened  by  the  consummation  of 
negotiations,  begun  perhaps  before  his  election,  but  not  leading  to  any 
definite  result  until  after  he  resigned.  As  early  as  1840  the  trustees, 
whether  on  their  own  initiative  or  not  does  not  api>ear,  had  made  over- 
tures U)  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  looking  toward  the  control  of  the  university  by  that 
body,  which,  under  the  cinrumstances,  they  pn»bably  considered  capa- 
bleof  bringing  stmiiger  denominational  supi)ort  to  the  institution  than 


*Dr.  ManihAll  afUTwainliiy  iu  1855,  becAme  tlie  pretiideut  of  Washington  Tollege, 
now  W'a«hingtoii  and  I^*e  I'niversity,  Virginia. 

'Dr.  I)«%'idj«on  U  the  author  of  tho  important  work,  The  History  of  the  Preabyt^- 
rlMi  Cbnrrh  in  Kentucky,  a  work  quoted  a  nnmber  of  timet  in  this  monograph, 
•apocially  iu  ihiH  chapter. 
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the  Presbyterian M.  At  lbt>  mating  of  tbis  oonfercDoe,  held  ii 
more  in  Hay,  184i>.  the  matUT  was  taken  ap  and  seven  ootomi^- 
ra '  were  appointed  iVoin  tbe  cburch  at  lurg«  and  the  KeDtorkj 
irenceto  coDaider  ii  and  to  i-urr}-  oat  the  trannfct-  if  it  wa«  donaed 
able. 

e  directiDK  spirit  in  tbJH  movoment  was  Rw.  H.  B.  BaMnm 
.,  LL.  D.,  a  leading'  triiDiittvr  uf  bis  denuniinaUon,  and  a(t«rwanl% 
1  the  divieiou  of  ttiu  cliiut:h  uccturvd.  ii  biiihop  of  iu  Soatbos 
eh.  Dr.  Baitcoin  had  been,  sinoe  1852,'  a  pnnniaoot  pnrfeaor  ti 
iHta  College,  an  itiHtitntion  long  coOHidered  tbe  ada|tted  Dollefe  af 
ucky Methodism,  inidei-  wbose  amipioeH  it  bad  been  mainly  fuanded, 
le  seems  to  have  )><'en  (-(iiiHcientiouH  in  tblnkiuK  lUat  that  inalita- 
iraa  no  longer  aTniliiblf  for  ttie  highest  and  iMHt  nlncaCioaal  por- 
I  of  his  denomiDiiMiin,  and  therefore  dvrotod  himself  with  hi* 
itomfd  energy,  w  Ijich  wiw  verj-  grotit,  to  AcraHng  tbe  ruotrol  of 
sylvania  University  for  his  church.  He  esiwrionced  coosiderahls 
sition  from  the  frieiidn  of  Angaiita,  whose  AmdH  h«  vainly  tri«d  ta 
«  for  the  new  enti'Tprine:  l)ut,  after  <.'ooHiderat>le  negotiation,  was 
to  effect  the  deitirivl  arrangeniriit.  Kither  t>M!aaHe  he  feared  si 
III  to  the  legixlatnrA  im  ai-oount  of  the  opposition  of  Au|[ii*tat  v 
ioe  he  did  not  belicvi-  siti-h  nclion  nei-estwry,  m>  legislative  ■■■»  i 
irns  obtaine<l  for  iIm'  tntntrcr.  wbldi  wan  niudv  by  the  ImsUssM  I 
!mber2l,  l»ll. 

e  pn)feHHional  dep.trtmenlH  Htill  remained  on  their  farmer  basis. 
lew  arrangement  Li|i|d.wug  only  Ut  Morriaon  t'olh-ge,  or  tbe  ana 
r  department,  the  direct  management  uf  vbich  waa  tu  b«  rested 
loard  of  nine  rnruLun*,  to  be  ap|>i>intei]  by  the  general  ooDfereiMS. 
■nratorit  wen-  ti>  huve  routrol  of  the  departneni  in  all  Importaal 
vtH,  HiK'b  :iH  the  nomination  of  iu  fat-uUy,  tbe  preeorlptioo  of  iti 
;<■  of  Hiiidy,  ;ind   lis  Internal  |»lice  and  rvgnlstion.    T)m  ehank 

0  tM>  given  un  iid-litioDal  rppreseatation  of  three  menben on  thi 

1  of  trui«ie<-H.  utiich  body  resenrvd  to  iteelf  only  a  kind  if 
niiry  ronirol  nvei  the  action  of  the  rarator*.  Kentacky  coaHw- 
»as  to  Ih-  iiitiTe>tMl  in  the  inittitntion  thmugh  a  viNitinf  ooounlt- 
t'  lbre<-  iiieiiilHTs  I"  )>•'  AptiointM)  snnnally  by  that  body. 

I-  ti;iti«t<'i   »iiM  iKil  regnlarly  mtlR«l  by  the  graerml  t 
it-  in<->'iiiiL;  ill  ist'J.  t'lil  nhortly  liefofv  that  iTenI,  In  thasj 
vi-.ir.  Dr.  I'l.i-^iiii.  Iit-cami-,  by  the  apixiintntrnt  of  the  roi 
jit>ioiiit-.  Ill-  :ii  III;.-  )>n*Mdeut  of  the  aniTcuvity,and  atuace,  vitk 

T  il>.-  tiJii.  •Ml  i);.-^      •ii.ui.alnnrr*  w  Alr^aiidcr'*  KarllaM  Wmutb  )<«bMJ» 

1-    .1.11.-    |.    .l..-(,    ■..        .■  .   ■'!  ..f....     ..    I-  .1     (..It     .11-.^    a.    in    Ihi-   !*»•  !■ 

>  .   l.ii.   ..I   IU-  M„.    ,,.  .Ihi.  whirh  •hoQlil.  all  tlunga  c«ii>ld(W^  W  Mp 
»ii.'      ti  >.  .:,^.:  ■'...  .11  ■'|.r>|{Uf<.^l•ll■U.  Vol.  vn.p.  .%M.     HmUA 

^.,i„  , .-I  ■•.M:|.lri.      (  nmpnlif-ii.iTp  aketrhM  of  hla  life  sr*  sk 

lt>  ."prabiur*  Annil*.  V  <>l.  VII.  |.|..  r-a'^-UB.  CuUiu*  llotury  ttf  K«BIb> 

Uxl-I.V..  .iiiil  >iiiitb'>  lliitur;  uf  KBUlarkj,  p.  5U. 
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oharacteristic  vigor,  devoted  himself  to  building  ap  the  Institation. 
He  associated  with  himself  an  able  faculty,  whose  personnel,  in  1843, 
not  long  after  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  was  as  follows: 
£ev.  H.  B.  Bascom,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy;  Rev.  B.  T.  P.  Allen,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  civil  engineering;  liev.  B.  U.  McCown,  A.  M., 
professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature;  Rev.  W.  H.  Anderson, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature;  Rev.  J.  L. 
Kemp,  A.  M.,  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics;  Rev.  Thos.  11.  Lynch, 
A.  M.,  adjunct  professor  of  languages;  Rev.  Wright  Merrick,  principal 
junior  section  preparatory  department. 

Of  this  faculty  Professor  McCown  had,  like  Dr.  Bascom,  been  long  a 
prominent  professor  at  Augusta,  and  was  especially  celebrated  as  a 
teacher.  The  taculties  of  the  professional  departments  of  the  university 
were  at  this  time  the  same  as  those  under  the  reorganization  of  18^)7, 
except  that  Drs.  Lothan  G.  Watson  and  Leonidas  M.  Lawson  had  taken 
the  place  of  Drs.  Eberle  and  Gross  in  the  medical  department. 

The  new  president  set  to  work  with  energy,  and  was  for  a  time 
eminently  successful  in  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  university,  the 
number  of  students  in  its  academic  department,  says  Ilenkle/  rising 
from  120  or  30  at  his  accession  to  281  the  second  year  and  21K)  the  third 
year  of  his  administration.  The  professional  departments  were  also 
well  attended.'  In  1844  Dr.  Bascom  became  the  regular  president,  by 
the  apiM>intment  of  the  curators,  who  had  then  been  selected  for  the 
instituticm  by  the  general  conference  of  his  churcli.  Under  his  able 
management  it  seemed  tliat  Transylvania  would  soon  equal  if  not  excel, 
in  numbers  at  least,  her  palmiest  days.  The  partial  endowment  of  the 
chair  of  English  had  been  a(*complished  by  1843.  Further  endowments 
were  proposetl  and  other  ambitious  and  excellent  plans,  besides  pro- 
curing new  students,  were  entertained.  Disunion  in  the  church,  how- 
ever, soon  set  in  and  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  enterprise. 

After  the  division  of  1844--45  had  taken  place  the  control  of  the 
university  passed,  in  May,  184G,  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Ghurch  South.  Dr.  Bascom  was  again  elected  president,  and  in 
order  to  secure  popularity  for  the  institution  hiul  men  from  all  the 
different  part«  of  the  church  elected  to  its  various  chairs,  but,  on 
account  of  the  irritation  and  tlie  divide<l  resi>onsibility  still  remaining 
in  thedenomi nation,  especially  in  Kentucky,  neither  the  church  nor  the 
South  generally  increased  tlieir  supiH)rt,  either  in  students  or  funds. 
So  Dr.  Bas<*4)iii,  disc4nirage<l  by  the  situation  and  despairing  of  the 


*  Lift)  of  Bascom,  ]>.  278. 

M'atalogueH  for  tUo  yrani  1H42-1H43,  lS4a-1841,  lRir>-lH47,  hdcI  1847-lSIS,  wliiHi 
bAve  l»eeti  exainiiKMl,  sliow  that  the  average  annual  iiiatricalation  in  the  acaddiiio 
d^pArtment  for  ihetw  y«*ars  wan  24(^  of  whom  Moiiiethin);  over  half  were  in  the  prt*- 
pAimtory  claanew.  The  averaf^o  annual  attendance  in  the  medical  department  for 
thmayMm  wax  l!ir>.  and  in  th«>  law  department,  65.  In  1843  13  A.  U.'a,  30  B.  L/a, 
60  IL  D/a  were  conferred. 


HISTORY   OF  HIGHER  EDUCATIOH  IN 

ler  enlargement  of  the  instttationi  redgiied  fn  IMfl^ 
I  were  taken  by  his  church  to  abandon  the  enterptin  i 
tnal  one. 

me  idea  of  the  standing  of  Transylvania  Univenttgr  in 
other  inHtitntiouB  in  the  country  may  be  obtained  ftom  tte 
tatistics  of  the  tu^holaetic  year  1842-43:  In  that 
stmctors  and  245  academic  students,  while  Tale  had  90 
110  academic  BtudentA.    Transylvania  had  17  instnwtim 
snts.    A  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  werSi  hmrerer, 
ftratory  work.    In  the  same  year  Transylrania  had  75  law 
I,  while  Harvard,  the  only  school  that  exceeded  it,  kad  llSu 

nnmber  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  f^srvard  and  Tals  is 

were,  respectively,  53,000  and  32,200,  while  tiMn  w«ra  U^ 
nes  in  the  library  of  the  academic  depaitDent  of  Tkaaqrlrnia 
us  tells  us,  in  his  Sketches,'  that  Transylvania  in  1847  had  librarisi 
^eriug  45,000  volumes,  besides  which  it  had  a  Una  Bedieal 
in  extensive  assortment  of  chemical  and  philoeophicnl 
ledical  school  up  to  January  of  that  year,  be  tells  aS|  had  had 

1,5<M>  irrailuateH.     Pnblishe<l  statements'  of  the  jear|y 
tt^ndance  at  Tnuisylvania  at  this  fieriod  show  thea  to  kaim 

less  than  those  of  the  Eastern  t*olleges;  in  fiMSt,  sonntMnf 

those  of  Yale. 

I'KRIOD  FROM  1849  TO  1S6S. 

IXTiO  the  funeral  cimference  of  the  Methodist  Episoopnl  Ohnveh 
h  turne^l  ovit  the  management  of  the  university  to  ito  two  eon* 
res  in  Kentucky,  Kentucky  and  liouisville  oonfereneeSy  and  Ik^f, 
let*niing  its  iNissession  of  lulvantage  to  themselves,  tanied  iiow 
e  truHtt-^fs,  so  that  the  institution  fell  back  to  the  plan  of  oontnl 
ilislHsl  for  it  in  \H:M. 

ice  more  iira4'tically  abandoned  by  evcry<me  and  left  to  Ms 
ler  ri*s4»un'es,  another  seasiMi  of  dei'Iine  set  in  in  ito 
ai^b  it*<  coll<*^iate  (lepartment  seems  for  the  next  few  yean  to 
•rmc«l  A  roimiiieraltle  amount  of  useful  service  under  the  diraeCisa 
rof.  .1.  r*.  1>«n1(1,  the  mathematician,  as  m*ting  president^  and  Iks 
SHioiial  «lf*|i.irtintMit  continued  to  have  cimsiderable  ritalitj  np IS 
mil*  «it  tlie  livil  war. 

Ka)  rhi*  plan  ut'  till*  me<lical  department  was  changed  in 
a^  to  li.i\«'  it^  x-SHjoiis  lield  in  the  spring,  instead  of  thafldl 
•I.  an  )N*tore,  and  ir*«  fa<'u!ty  t<M>k  tlie  principal  imrt  in 
■t   in   I  oiiiiiurtiun   with  it,  the   Kentucky  S(*hool  of  Medietaw^  la 
^viUr.     IhiH  .irr.in;:i  ini'ht.  however,  after  havini;  been  tliad 

Autrti*mu   Miii^tia>    tixl   n**|HMitory  i»f  l'»'fiil  Kiiowl«*<lg«  for  1SIS» 
>|\iiiit.ft  w  i«  •!■  .  mlii.r-  ttif*  filial  (unrKi*  <  liAr^rft  Wfl*rr  $Blif 
itr  ^tii'iBt«il  If  llJ.'i    )H«ri|.  f  !<■•  .    Thf  ••aiiir  lif ar«A  for  Vale 
iMLinl.  fT>*        rii«*  rharicr*  for  fori,  rU*..  aro  not  S'^'^B  at 
;  total  college  «  harKt- •.  pj\  And  btMtfvl  in  estiiuAled  al  ftwa  fTOle 


I 
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foar'  fie88ions,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  saocess,  and  so,  in  1851, 
the  Transylvania  school  was  changed  back  to  a  winter  session,  although 
an'extra  spring  session  was  for  a  time  retained.  The  Kentucky  School 
of  Medicine  was  subsequently  continued,  in  other  hands,  as  another 
rival  institution. 

In  1850  the  university  underwent  its  last  reorganization  as  a  separate 
institution.  We  have  a  return  once  more  to  more  direct  State  control 
and  the  advent  again  of  the  principle  of  State  patronage.  The  plan 
formerly  advocated  by  President  Peers  was  also  revived,  and  the  uni- 
versity was,  by  an  act  of  March  10,  185G,*  converted  into  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  esiiecially  designed  to  supply  well-trained  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State — a  much-needed  and  very  commendable 
object.  The  school  was  intended  to  be  an  indispensable  aid  to  the 
common-s<*.hool  system,  and  the  cause  of  public-school  education  in 
Kentucky  had  never  lookcMl  brighter  than  then.  This  reorganization 
of  the  university  was  doubtless  brought  about  largely  through  the  per- 
sistent agitation  of  tlio  matter  and  the  unremitting  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tioDof  Bev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  I>.  I>.,  LL.  D.,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  from  1847  to  1853,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
a  State  normal  school. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  State  regulation  was  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  trustees  compose<l  of  the  former  trustees 
and  the  principal  State  officers.  The  Stiite  was  to  contribute  (12,000  a 
year  to  the  enterprise,  (7,000  of  which  was  to  be  used  to  aid  deserving 
teachers  unable  to  ]>roi)erly  educate  themselves,  and  (5,000  was  to  go 
to  the  general  support  of  the  institution.  The  grounds  and  buildings 
of  the  university  at  that  time  were  estimated^  to  be  worth  about 
(100,000,  and  its  whole  ])roperty  and  funds  about  (200,000,  its  income 
firom  endowment  being  a  little  less  than  (4,0(K)  annually.  The  institu- 
tion was  not  to  lie  converted  into  a  normal  school  exclusively,  but  the 
normal  department  was  to  be  made  its  most  prominent  feature,  while 
other  regular  college  courses  were  to  be  nniintained,  to  which  the  State 
teachers  were  to  have  free  access  and  thus  be  enabled  to  greatly 
broaden  their  cnlucation. 

An  excellent  president  was  selecte<l  for  the  new  school  in  the  person 
of  Rev.  L.  W.  (ireen,  I).  I).  President  (JretMi  resigned  the  presidency 
of  HamiKlen-Sidney  (3olh'ge  to  accept  the  ]K>Hition.  lie  was  a  former 
student  of  Transylvania  Tniversity,  an  alumnus  of  Centre  College  in 
its  first  graduating  rluss  in  1824,  and  was  subsequently  a  professor 
there  before  going  t4>  Virginia. 


*The|>6rio4l  <if  th<*  triul  of  tliiH  «*xiM>riiiieiit  i8  nnually  HtAteil  as  thrc^  yeare,  but 
ibo  iinlvrniitj  catalofTiK*  of  IK'M)  ami  tlie  ntiiioiiiicemeiit  of  the  medical  aohftol  for 
18r4  ahow  it  to  havi*  1i«m*ii  four  yenri«.  Tliere  wore  !I2  iiie<lK*nl  Btmteotii  in  1H50  and 
53  in  ISM  (spring  •<*8Nioii).  In  IKA)  thorv  were  125  stadenta  in  th«  ncsdemio  de- 
partment anil  '^o  ill  till*  law  ileparttiirnt. 

•ColUna'H  History  of  Kcutucky.  Vol.  I,  p.  76. 

*Praaident  Green's  inaagural  address. 
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6  BchiH>l  wiiH  i»|wtii-><l  HiingiloiouKly,  with  >'«)  KtiiileDto,onSeptcmb«r 
56,'  and  on  Nuvi-inlivr  IS  fullowiiig'  lh«  prMiilont  v 
'insagimittNl  un<ti-r  all  Iht*  old  TraiiKylvania  fiirua.  The  a 
rapidly  immui^wd  ami  nndttr  tbo  Jndjeioafi  fflauagetnent  n(  Pnoi- 
Qreeu  p\r«'llpiit  iirufrrens  toward  tbe  iliwirod  euda  wa*  beluip  nwlA, 
I  the  li-i;iMtuturp,  nu  Fi>l>niary  13,  IHtA,  buvfiiK  |<ravkMuJy  n(am4 
ime  n>iiM»i  t<>  ifMicw  the  nppmprlatiou  fnr  ita  aopfiort,  ni|iclij 
ict  esraliiiHliiii);  llie  iiiiiUtutidu,  E'resiilent  dreeii  hail  aTrnartjr 
itiredoi  iih  Htm'^wH.  and  had  i-enifpied  in  th«  laiu^r  |Nirt  of  ISST. 
ecame  il»>  im-Kiilvnt  of  Otitic  Ollege  oit  .Iiuinary  I,  lAUti, 
,  at  tb«'  t'lid  of  thv  two  yearH  I'ur  which  the  original  apprupriatim 
leeD  iii»d>'.  tlif  tinriiiiil-iHilKiol  fvaturo  of  the  iiuivcrKity  waaentirdy 
doued  aird  the  iitilitatiou  rvvvrtvd  to  tta  atatua  prior  to  the  a<^</ 
The  aiily  rentutii  tUt>  writer  has  stoeii  HaRKeotwl  fbr  lii*  wld»- 
al  of  IftglNlulive  ftiip]»ort  from  the  itonual  nchool  waa  Uial  tha 
ipriatiod  made  in  ila  b«-ltalf  ciicroat-hed  on  the  niwone  of  tte 
.L*'HchcM>l  fund.  fTQin  which  it  HettmA  uthiive  b««ti  drava. 
t«r  IHi'tH  thf>  iiiiivtvHityHniik  li<>|keJeNKty.  ItaamdeniodtipMtaMak 
;gled  «>ii  fur  a  time  umler  Abram  ]>ra.kn,  and  dnriDg  tlw  eivQ  ww 
me  8ini|)ly  »  lorjil  Krammiir  oidioid  iiiidi-r  I'mf.  •!.  K,  rattmaiMi.  tto 
)nt  efHi-L<-rit  iin-nidi'iit  of  thu  Htut«  t'o1l«Ke.  It  lii«t  ime  of  ita  dnr> 
rie«  In  (HtWt  bj-  tire. 

0  mediviil  deiiartmciit  of  the  nniTenily  exiatm),  with  Tnryiojt  aae- 
II])  to  tbf  tifienius  nf  the  rivil  war.     Ita  focally  In  1850  w«a  ca«> 

1  of  Drx.  F.  1^  Dudley,  8.  U  Adninn.  W.  H.  Chipley,  B.  I*.  DimU, 
.  Ut/ihiv.  II.  M.  Skilluaii,  J.  M.  HiiKb,  nad  Itobrtt  Peter.  Ita 
ini;  wit--«  for  :■  tiin>-  iiawl  aa  aii  army  lioaplljil,  nod  waa  oa  Hmj  3S, 
di-atroyiMl  by  it  t\ri\  which  aim  i-oKauined  practically  all  ita  eqaiiK 

.  Tlii>  Kcho"!  h;Ml  ha<l,  altogether,  G,Am  Ktiidetita.  of  wbon  I,itt4 
tintdiintcd.'  It  liiM  nvver  beeu  rMorrei'tcil  aince  on  ita  oU  b«sb| 
I  deiMttincntof  Ki-ntucky  l^ufviinaty  waa  for  a  time  maintaiaal 
r  a  xiinilar  niuae. 

■'  law  di*|>artiut-nl  had  a  aomewhat  aimflar  hiatory  daring  tMa 
d,  closing  ita  (-.iri-er  al  the  oix-uinft  of  the  war.  JiidRe  BobertBoa 
iiii-d  nitnni-ii-d  ttlib  it  iiMutt  if  Dot  all  of  the  time,  and  iU  iitlMr 
HKor"  •Inniig  thit  iwnml  wit«  MbiIImiu  C.  Jobnwn,  Oeorgii  It.  Ka- 
.  :iii<l  I  Mini  lo  h.  Miint.  The  lant  lfan«  were  later  COa&ecrted  witk 
flLtriiix-oi-cr  Ki-ntui-ky  rniTmtty.  Judge Itobattana, during kia 
<-<>iiii<-4'ii>i[i  wtih  |}h<  BfhiKil,  eittsodingfor  moni  ibaa  twenty  ywa, 
li-iiiimt   ii>  niiiiF   that!  3.0IIU  yoong  neo,  S,i)Oit  of  whuH   Ind 

(•  ltl<r.ir,'  (till  .ii'iiarului  '•(  a!!  kinila  iK-lnncriii;:  l<i  this  niiivnralqr 
xMittTi'il  ;t[j<l   mui-h  of  tbcin  Ui-Htroyed  dnnng  thewarfMHli 

I  -llir.-.  llMl'irv  ..f  KxulncLs  Vi>l.  1.  p.  TS. 
■  liul.  V„l    I,  p.  T7. 
'  ll,<d.  V>.l.  It.  p.  IKl. 
•  Bmgnpliica)  Xkcteh  of  Oar.  1^  W.  Powell,  p.  & 
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prospects  were  indeed  gloomy  near  the  end  of  that  stmggle.  The  trus- 
tees had,  in  1863,  shortly  after  the  acceptance  of  the  gitt  to  the  State 
ftt>m  the  General  (jovemment,  made  by  the  Congressional  land-grant 
act  of  1862,  endeavored  to  have  the  institution  made  the  foundation  of 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  provided  for  by  that  a<*t,  but 
the  State  did  not  then  undertake  the  establishment  of  that  institution, 
nor  accept  the  very  advantageous  offer  made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
university. 

The  outlook  for  the  latter  institution  had  not  improved  in  1864,  when 
Kentucky  University,  having  lost  its  building  at  llarrodsburg  by  fire, 
was  looking  for  a  new  location.  The  trustees  of  Transylvania,  then 
seeing  their  opiiortunity  to  x>erpetuate  the  character  and  usefulness  of 
Lexington  as  an  educational  center,  proiK>sed  to  transfer  all  its  property 
and  funds,  amounting  at  that  time  to  about  $100,000  in  real  estate  and 
$59,000  in  endowment,  to  Kentucky  University,  on  condition  of  that 
institution  being  located  in  Lexington  and  fultilling  all  the  trusts  incum- 
bent under  the  charter  of  Transylvania  University.  Their  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  union  with  Kentucky  University  consummated  by  the 
aid  of  legislative  iiction  on  January  22, 1865. 

While  the  equity  of  this  transfer  of  what  was  largely,  at  least  legally. 
State  property  to  a  denominational  institution  may  be  que8tione<l  by 
some,  it  is  certainly  true  that  that  property  has  since  been  of  eminently 
more  educational  value  to  the  ])eople  of  the  State  at  large  than  it  was 
at  the  time,  or  than  it  seemed  likely  to  be  at  any  time  soon.  Since 
January,  1865,  Transylvania  University  has  cease<l  to  exist  as  a  separate 
institution,  becoming  then  a  part  and  parcel  of  Kentucky  University, 
with  the  history  of  which  her  history  has  since  blended. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Transylvania  University,  ivs  indicated 
by  the  progress  of  this  narrative,  are  not  far  atield,  but  as  they  are  of 
flome  special  interest,  and  perhaps  in  some  ways  instructive,  it  may  l>e 
worth  while  to  recount  them  somewhat  explicitly,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  initial  endowment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  aca<lemies,  wiis 
not  sufficient  to  make  the  institution  self-sustaining,  nor  had  the  State 
sofficiently  committed  herself  to  the  iH)licy  of  ample  regular  appropri- 
ations supplementary  to  the  endowment.  The  State  had  not  assumed 
moral  or  i^ecuniary  obligations  sufficiently  large,  nor  had  she  committed 
herself  to  a  policy  of  sufficiently  liberal  supi><)rt  through  taxation, 
either  or  both  of  which  ccmhl  l)e  pleaded  in  behalf  of  future  aid.  Unless 
something  of  the  kind  liad  been  done  in  the  early  history  of  the  insti- 
tution through  the  influence  of  prominent  public  men,  as  was  the  ciise 
later  in  regard  to  Jefferson  and  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  public 
opinion  was  not  sufficiently  stn)ng  in  its  behalf  to  demand  that  the 
university  be  projiorly  supiK)rted. 

(2)  The  institution  was  never  made  a  distinctively  State  enterprise, 
as  the  State  had  only  a  partial  control  over  it,  being,  as  a  rule,  asso- 
oisted  with  some  form  of  denominational  management,  the  x>ower  of 
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being  jast  safficient  to  hinder  and  wMken  tksfe  of  Vbm 
^r  power  by  itself  might  have  built  op  a 
;her  they  could  not,  as  it  was  impoeelble  fiir  thai  to 
louiouBly.  Then,  too,  each  denomination  when  aftwnmlm  to 
he  infttitution  was  hampered  by  the  othera,  as  was  Intar  the  cast 
§^rd  to  Kentucky  University,  where  another  attempt  was  Bnie  Is 
1  up  a  Ki^^t  university  with  the  same  anion  of  foroea  aa  ia  tkt 
of  Transylvania  originally,  bat  with  these  forces  revarsed  in  nriiT. 

Thirt  lack  of  pro|)er  cooperation,  always  in  the  nature  of  the  can 
or  less  necessary,  was  rendered  mach  more  so  in  the  ear|j  hisfaiy 
entacky  by  the  pi-evalenoe  in  the  State,  espedaUf  amooy  its  pah- 
Bn  of  French  deistic  ideas,  which  naturally  pat  the  religioaa  bodiss 

on  the  defensive  and  made  them  more  sensitivo  to  what  thv 
;ht  were  attacks  upon  their  faith,  when  probably  there  was  as 
tion  of  anything  of  the  kind.  This  same  feeling  aeeasa  to  have 
it  least  to  a  c<insiderable  extent,  to  the  edneational  tnatitattons  sf 
itate  generally  taking  such  a  decided  denominational  ehaiaeter. 

Hy  reaMin  of  the  plan  of  joint  control  Jast  described  the 
ty  was  never  )ilaced  under  the  direct  soperrision  of  the 
irities,  who  could  hold  its  management  responsible  aad 
S4*lves  hi*  calh^I  t4»  a<*c*ount.  Its  board  of  trostees  ware  ia  ihs 
.  thnuighout  its  liist4>ry,  either  by  law  or  praetiee,  aelf-perpctaat- 
lot  even  having,  as  a  rule,  to  report  their  action  in  any  wiu  to  a^y 
ior  otiicer.  The  plan  of  their  organization  was  very  abnilar  to  thai 
I*  early  sicadciiiy  iNianls,  and  gave,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  eaaeef 
,  fzie.it  opiN>rtuiiity  for  the  creation  and  {lerpetaation  of  factions 
i:  tlicniscUes,  tor  the  carrying  out  «>f  schemes,  denominational  er 
wis4*,  and  for  irrcsiNinsible  action  generally. 
f  n^'onl  of  Tniisylvania  Tniversity  for  the  two  generations  it 
I'll  In.  in  many  n-siH'cts,  a  pn»ud  one.  Although  nnasnally  hasi- 
I  in  it*^  usetiilnrss  in  many  ways,  es|»ecially  by  the nnfortanate  plan 
i  organization  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  religioaa  and  eda- 
I  «|nr.Hth»nH — h(*vcr  lN*ing  largely  endowetl  or  regnlarly  anpported 
thei  statr.  (Iriioitiinatioii,  or  imlividuals,  and  always  depending 
I\  Mil  tiiiTion  h'f's  t(»r  Its  maintenanct* — it  |ierhaps  aooonpliahed  as 
.  tir  i*vtMi  iiMiif.  than  any  other  of  the  t*arlier  etlacational  inatata* 
of  thi**  roiintrx  in  the  same  ]H*rio<l,  counting  fh>m  the  fcmndatiaa 
ill.  Thf  riM'i»ril  of  growth  ami  expansion  during  the  Holley eia 
i«'rt.iiii)y  f.iirly  )>«•  said  ni*ver  to  have  In^en  excelled,  if  eqnaled, ia 

ir.i  Ml  tru*  saiiH-  liMi;:th  «»f  time  until  comparatively  recent  years* 
»•  hi**tor>  ot  tlif  prof<*sHional  departments  was  es|iecially  brilliant^ 
I<»n;;  tMii«'  aliiKist  fiititflx  eclipsing  that  of  any  rivals  in  the  West 
It  «lay.     It-^  ini-ihcal  tai-iilty.  with  t he  4*elebrated  Dr.  Dudley  at  its 

lor  tiMty  \*Mr^.  and  at  various  times  including  sach  other  iMa 
ijiluill.  ('(Mikr.  Wrakf.  Short,  Vandell.  Cniss,  Bash,  and  olherai 
piitc  K'rnfiatly  un<«urpa^«Me<l  of  its  kind  in  the  ooantrj.    The  Ih^ 
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ulty  of  its  law  colle^,  embraciDg  at  differeDt  times  such  names  as 
those  of  Harry,  Bledsoe,  Boyle,  Humphreys,  Mayes,  Robertson,  Mar- 
shall, Woolley,  and  others,  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  noted. 

We  have  already  Mpoken  in  a  general  way  of  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  the  various  departments.  Among  the  names  of  these,  reaching 
in  number  into  the  thousands,  are  such  men  as  Josiah  Stoddard  John- 
ston, Richard  M.  Johnson,  Jefferson  Davis,  Dr.  B.  W.  Dudley,  Thomas  F. 
Marshall,  Richard  H.  Menifee,  John  Boyle,  James  McChord,  Dr.  Joseph 
Buchanan,  John  Rowan,  William  T.  Barry,  Jesse  Bledsoe,  Charles  S. 
Morehead,  Elijah  Hise,  ^^  Dqke"  Gwinn,  Charles  A.  Wiokliffe,  Robert  U. 
Bishop,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  and  a  host  of  others,  thus  described 
by  Collins,'  << statesmen,  jurists,  orators,  surgeons,  divines,  among  the 
greiitest  in  the  world^s  history — men  of  mark  in  all  the  professions  and 
callings  of  business  life.'' 

Morehead '  speaks  as  follows  of  the  work  of  the  institution : 

<^ An  institution  which  has  nursed  to  maturity  the  intellect  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, having  in  the  progress  of  sixty  years  fille<l  her  assemblies 
with  lawgivers,  her  cabinets  with  statesmen,  her  judicial  tribunals  with 
ministers  of  justice,  her  pulpits  with  divines,  and  crowded  the  profes- 
sional ranks  at  home  and  abroad  with  ornaments  and  benefactors  to 
their  country.'' 

One  or  more  of  these  alumni  were  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  uni- 
versity's history  in  almost  every  community  of  any  size  in  the  South 
and  West,  where  they  were  principally  located,  and  upon  the  history 
of  which  sections  and  through  them  upon  that  of  the  whole  country 
they  have  exerted  a  great  influence. 
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»atroiiafi^  of  the  denomination  known  as  Diaoiplea  of  Oktlift|  m 
itiuus,  and  had,  as  a  specially  fast  and  valnable  friend,  Elder  Joha 
bnnon,  then  a  pnimiiieiit  man  in  that  chnndu  Its  proqieritj  soon 
ts  friends  t4»  think  of  enlarging  its  scope,  and  so,  mainly  tlutmgh 
itlaence  of  Blder  Johnson,  a  charter  was  obtained  for  it  oe  FMm- 
'Sj  18.37,  which  Htarted  it  on  its  career  as  Bacon  Odlege,  no 
uor  of  Sir  Fniiicis  Bacon,  and  the  earliest  institation  of  its 
liHhe<l  by  the  ChriAtian  Church. 

iraH  plaee<I  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  six  tmstMt,  and  Walter 
was  BclectiKl  for  its  first  president  We  know  eomparati¥n|j  little 
e  history  of  the  institution  while  it  remained  at  (Georgetown.  One 
>f  Home  interest  in  connection  with  its  history  while  there  la,  that 
B.  liowman^a  man  to  l>o  so  pn>minently  connected  with  the  Aitnrs 
D  institution,  was  then  one  of  its  students,  being  among  the  flrst 
U*r  its  halls.  President  Scott's  connection  with  the  eoOegc  seeaN 
ve  Immmi  largely  iHuninal,  he  probably  not  having  entered  regnlar^ 

any  aradeniic  duties,  and,  after  a  few  months  David  B.  Baraet 
lie  tlie  first  a«*tiv(*  pri'sident. 

:•  success  of  the  institution  at  this  period  does  not  seem  to  hnrs 
very  ^reat«  and  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  18S0,it  wnareaMirfd 
irrcMlsburg,  Ky.,  ha  beinf^  a  more  eligible  location.  BMer  Johnaon, 
was  one  of  its  first  (Mirators,  had  especially  interested  himsdf 
:  the  time  of  its  removal  in  endeavoring  to  secure  ibr  it 
of  iKNMNNi.  one  half  the  im^ome  of  which  was  to  be  need  to 
viii^  INMM*  yontlis  ill  obt:iiniiig  an  e4lucation.  Iledoes  not  seem  to 
had  wry  iiiiich  success  in  carryin^^  out  his  idea.  At  the  opening 
•  tir^t  s4*ssioii  f»t*  the  c^ille^e  in  llamxisbur^,  on  September  2,  ims, 
idowiiieiit  apiHsii's  t4>  have  been  about  (20,000,  something  nnirs 
oii«*  hair  of  which  was  iiiveste<l  in  a  fairly  good  building. 
*\ist4*<l  for  S4>iiie  time  at  its  new  location  with  varying  ftartnne.  It 
.lined  a  loiirn*  «it  hi^h  ;rrade  and  S4ion  gained  an  excellent repn- 
1,  liiit.  a«i  its  eihlowment  was  insufficient,  its  success  was  irregnlar. 
iH  U'\u  UN  tli;it,  ill  ist.'»-4t»,  there  were  in  attendance  npon  its 
•H  li:)  HTinlcnts,  t'roiii  *J  diflen*iit  States,  and  that  the  institatioa 
luuri**hiii;;  iii  1^17.  with  Iso  students,  and  yet  we  find  that  in  1850 
i  Hii*«!HMHlt«l  .tiiil  virtually  abandontxl  iKM'aiiseof  financial  diflkwi- 

\  .11  idtiH  pi. ins  liad  Ikvii  Mibniitted  in  vain  and  many  nninonoaifhl 
-*  III. nil'  !<ii  irn  iM-MiianiMit  iipluiildiiif;,  and  so  its  iK'^t  friends,  inclnd- 
^  i-iii.itor^,  ha4i  |*i;irtica]ly  Kiveii  up  all  ho|ie  for  its  future.  Its  hi*- 
i^  iLiC'iii  < '(»iii-;;i*  iMiiN  uith  its  sus|ieiision  in  ISTiO,  for  when  it  was 
I'll  HfvcKil  y«Mr^  later,  it  :ip|M*arrt  under  a  new  name  and  with  a 

It  trr  •MHiHU  h.iT  <lirlf|cllt. 

jiie-^hliMit^  (iiiriii^'  the  |NTi4Mi  of  its  e.\isten«-e  as  Bacon  CoUegn, 
rlicir  t*^!!!^  lit' HftvK-i*,  were  a<<  follows:  Walter  Scott,  few  months 
i7;   Ii.iMil  s.  Iluiiici,  l.<(:-18.(tl;  Samuel  Hatch.  183IM0;  Ji 

sW«t<*br«  *»f  Keoturky,  p.  114. 
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Shannon,  1840-1850.  Its  faculty  in  1847,  one  of  its  most  prosperous 
periods,  was  composed  as  follows:  James  Shannon,  president  and  pro 
fessor  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  science;  Samuel  Hatch, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  Henry  H.  White,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering;  George  A.  Matthews, 
professor  of  ancient  languages;  E.  Askew,  teacher  in  the  preparatory 
department.    Its  library  at  that  time  numbered  1,600  volumes. 

Daring  its  existence  the  college  had  had  27  graduates,  among  whom 
especially  may  be  mentioned  John  B.  Bowman  and  H.  H.  White,  both 
later  so  prominently  connected  with  its  history,  Professor  White,  as  we 
have  seen,  being  already  a  member  of  its  faculty  before  its  suspension. 

THB  OBIGINAX   KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY. 

The  foiiure  of  Bacon  College  caused  John  B.  Bowman,  then  living 
near  Harrodsburg,  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  due  to  the  loss  of 
the  institution  and  to  meditate  upon  a  plan  whereby  an  institution  of 
even  greater  compass  might  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  his  alma  mat^r. 
After  mature  deliberation  he  determined,  in  1855,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  task  upon  a  plan  peculiarly  his  own,  and  accordingly,  in  the  winter 
of  1855-56,  leaving  his  own  important  business  affairs,  he  proceeded 
to  make,  in  behalf  of  his  design,  a  house  to  house  canvass  of  several 
counties  in  central  Kentucky,  where  his  denomination  was  particularly 
strong.  His  plan  was  to  get  the  members  of  his  own  church,  and 
others  interested  in  educational  matters,  to  contribute  in  the  form  of 
DOtes  in  which  the  payments  were  made  easy,  and  which,  as  they  were 
paid,  would  form  an  endowment  fund,  which  in  time,  being  invested, 
would  furnish  a  fixed  income  for  the  institution.  Scholarship  coupons 
were  issued  to  the  subscribers  in  proi)ortion  to  the  amount  subscribed. 

Mr.  Bowman  met  with  a  hearty  response  in  his  canvass  and  was  suc- 
cessful, it  seems,  even  beyond  his  own  expectations;  but  his  ideas  grew 
as  the  ftinds  secured  enlarge<l.  In  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  days 
be  secured  $150,000,  contributed  chiefly  in  small  amounts,  and  given 
mainly  by  the  farmers  of  the  region,  and  mostly  by  members  of  the 
Christian  Church,  although  other  publi(*spinted  citizens  also  sub- 


For  the  better  materializati<m  of  his  ideas,  Mr.  Bowman,  through  the 
trustees  of  Bacon  College,  called  a  public  niei'ting  of  the  friends  and 
donors  of  that  institution  to  (consult  alM>ut  its  reorganization.  This 
meeting  occurred  at  Harrodsburg  on  May  <»,  18^7,  and  was  numerously 
attended,  es|>e<'ially  from  the  counties  to  wliich  tlie  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  new  plan  hiul  l>een  principally  directed.  It  was  harmonious  in 
spirit  and  earnest  in  action,  and  ^>  it  Mr.  Bowman  presc*nted  the  report 
of  his  canvass  and  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  pro])osed  institution.  It 
was  Dot  his  intention  to  reestablish  Bacon  College  in  its  old  form,  but, 
as  expressed  in  his  own  words,  to  found  an  <<  institution  more  liberal  in 
all  its  appointments — permanent  in  its  nature— and  auxiliary  to  the 
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of  sound  morality  and  pnre  reUgion  in  our  Btele^"'  whMi 
ule  easily  accessible  to  poor  yonng  men  of  the  indoatrfad 
^se  plans  were  heartily  approved  by  the  meeting,  and  a 
iference  appointed  to  act  in  coiyanetion  with  the  tmateee  of 
^e  in  determining  what  amendments  were  needed  to  the  charter 
d  college  in  order  to  carry  them  out.  Aooordingiyy  ammirtmrnn 
obtained,  by  legislative  action  approved  January  15, 18B8i,  inveil> 
rith  all  the  pro|)erty  and  claims  of  Bacon  College,  a  new  body  of 
ors,  representing  the  various  counties  contributinf  to  the  new 
prise,  who  were  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  in  nnnbcr,  and  tve- 
s  of  whom  nnist  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Keolocky. 
were  given  the  cor])orate  power  necessary  to  establiah  '^a  flrst  rl— 
rsity,  upon  a  modern  American  and  Christian  baaia,''  under  ths 
>f  Kentucky  University,  and  were  given  the  right  ^  to  grant  each 
ry  honors  as  are  usually  granted  in  the  best  oollegea  and  nnlwri- 
II  the  rnite<l  States,^  the  diplomas  conferred  entitling  their  poa 
rH  ^^to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  which  by  law  or  naagr  aie 
etl  to  the  ]Kisses8(»r8  of  diplomas  granted  by  any  other  college sr 
Tsity  in  the  rnite<l  States.** 

e  aniendcHl  charter,  with  its  enlarged  provisions,  was  accepted  hf 
Mistees  of  liacon  <.'ollege  on  February  2, 186tt,  and  the  new  beaid 
rat4»rs.  at  their  first  meeting  on  February  4,  1SS8,  adopted  tht 
sary  hiws  and  reguhitions  for  imtting  it  into  operation.  TWT 
issued  an  a«ldn\ss  to  the  public  on  the  history*  aims,  and  objedi 
I*  institution,  in  which  they  called  uiniu  its  friends  to  iucrensetbs 
vvmcnt,  wliirh  tlicy  profMise^l  to  make  at  least  $/iQU,000, and  dtvlaied 
what  iiad  Iknmi  ilone  was  only  a  small  amount  of  what  they  hoped 
ill  the  future,  their  ideas  and  aims,  under  Mr.  Bownian*s  inapira- 
•iihirgiii<r  :iH  tlie  means  for  carrying  them  out  iucreaaed.  IMsaraw- 
iM'tari.in  purposes  and  deprei'ating  the  multiplicity  of  sickly 
in^titiitiuns  tlii(iu;;lK)iit  the  West,  not  furnished  with  **the 
nit  US  ai  an  eduratioii/*  they  only  pniiMisf^I  to  lay,  in  their  day.  a 
Lit  ton  n|Miii  M  liich  future  generations  might  build.  All  the  depart- 
s  nf  a  genuine  university  were  conteniplatiHl,  embracing  mtnaal 
i;:iiciiltiir;il  dt*p:utments  as  well  as  literary  and  scientific  ones. 
«•  lM-;:iniini^'  <»t  tlie  new  Kentucky  rniversify  is  to  be  found  in  a 
iiat(»ry  depaitnient.  t«i  which  a  normal  department  was  attached* 
i-d  ill  ll:itiMd^l>iir;:,  oil  SeptenilM*r  IM,  ISTiT,  under  the  name  of 
»r  A«a4liiiiy.  William  i\  TifH^r  b«*ing  its  principal  and  JtMieph  B. 
H  his  as^^istaiit.  AlNiiit  -'^*  pupils  were  preM*nt  at  theopeningof 
mImmiI  and  t<i  uere  in  att«'ndanc«*  altogether  during  its  flrst  year. 
uiiiverr«it\  profN-i  \%ii^H  tii>t  oinmmhI  on  SeptemlnT  U^  1898,  with 
rt  Milligaii.  A.  M..  as  its  tir^^t  pn^^ident.  who  was  duly  installed 
lays  later. 

ivHident  Milli^an  siHsot*iated  with  him  while  the  university  «aa al 
iMlsburg  iColMTt  Kichardsou«  Uobert  <iraham,  L.  L.  Pial 
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H.  H.  White,  and  J.  II.  Neville  as  professors  in  the  various  depart- 
ments which  were,  at  the  time,  biblical  literature  and  moral  philosophy, 
niaihematics,  ancient  languages,  physical  science,  belles-lettres,  and 
modern  languages,  all  except  the  last,  which  might  be  substituted  for 
some  of  the  work  in  mathematics,  being  re([uired  for  the  degree  of 
A.  H.  The  scientific  apparatus  of  the  university,  at  its  opening,  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000,  Mr.  Bowman  having  recently  raised 
$5,000  for  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus.  He  had  also,  about  the 
same  time,  si*cured  conditionally  an  additional  $50,000  for  the  purchase 
of  Ilarrodsburg  Springs  and  the  erection  on  that  splendid  estate  of 
new  buildings  for  the  institution.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  in 
securing  that  proi)erty. 

More  than  150  students  were  present  at  the  opening  in  1859,  and  194 
were  in  attendance  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two 
were  enrolled  in  1860-61.  The  advent  of  the  civil  war  reduced  the 
matriculation  considerably,  but  it  is  rather  remarkable,  considering  the 
circumstanci*s,  that  during  that  struggle  not  a  week's  exercises  of  the 
university  were  sus^iended  nor  a  dollar  lost  from  its  endowment.  In 
1862--6^)  there  were  only  62  students,  but  in  1863-64  the  number  had 
increased  to  100. 

The  institution  was  conducted  at  Harrodsburg  until  the  summer  of 
1865,  having  14  graduates  between  I86I,  the  first  year  since  the  open- 
ing to  send  out  a  graduating  class,  and  1865. 

On  February  2.'i,  1864,  the  university  building  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire,  which  also  consumed  the  library  and  apparatus,  and  although  the 
next  session  was  continued  at  Harrodsburg,  the  institution  began  to 
look  around  for  another  location  and,  in  September,  1864,  received 
proiK)sitions  looking  toward  this  object  from  Covington  and  Ix>uisville, 
BH  well  as  one  from  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University.  This  last 
ofl'ered  to  transfer  the  Transylvania  University  proi)erty  and  funds  to 
Kentucky  University,  i)rovided  the  latter  should  be  moved  to  Lexing- 
ton and  the  two  institutions  consolidated  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out 
all  the  Transylvania  trusts.  This  ofier  was  favorably  considered  and 
finally  ju'cept«»d  by  the  curators  of  Kentucky  University. 

Committees  of  the  two  boards  had  met  in  Frankfort  in  Janunry,  1865, 
to  make  the  final  arrangeni4*nts  for  the  consolidation  and  to  se<;ure  the 
necessary  legislative  ratification  of  their  action,  when  the  (juestion  of 
making  provision  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  hind  grant  for  agricultural 
colleges,  made  by  Congress  in  1862,  came  befoie  the  legislature,  and 
that  iHKly  seeming  to  be  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
ini]>ose<i,  Mr.  Bowman,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Kentucky 
University  curatijrs,  proposed  to  make  the  new  college  a  department  of 
the  university  in  such  a  way  as  to  fully  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  act 
of  Congress  in  rrganl  to  agriculture  and  the  me^'hanic  arts,  the  uni- 
veniity  furnishing  an  experimental  farm  and  the  reiiuisite  buihlings, 
to  co«t  not  less  than  ]i(100,(NN),  and  giving  free  tuition  to  300  State 
BtudentB. 


■•      I'liPl"!^ 
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688  college.  In  1870  the  preparatory  departmeot 
iiid  ill  .lanuary,  1874,  a  regular  medical  department,  called  tkt 
sylvania  MiMlical  College,  with  seven  proflM8ori|  aereral  of 
ling  Dr.  Hush,  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the 
'tmeiit  (»f  Tniiisyl vania  University,  was  inangnrated.  Thin  depart- 
\vu8,  lM»wever,  never  a  very  great  snooess,  and  was  hood  diaeoa- 
(1. 

1H4>0  Prufes.sor  <iniham  n^signed  as  presiding  ofiloer  of  the  Col- 
>f  Arts,  and  was  succtHHled  in  that  ixMition  by  Profeaaor  Whita 
.  his  voluntary  retirement  in  1877  Professor  Pickett  waa  elected  le 
xisition.  The  course  in  this  department  had  been  maintained  oa 
trigiiuil  plan,  but  had  l>een  somewhat  enlarged,  the  achodb  sf 
"al  history,  liist<iry,  music,  and  drawing  having  been  added;  tht 
:wo  wen*  additional  reqninunents  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
t»  niatrirulation  of  the  institution  had  grown  with  itsenl 
^>oii  iKNanit*  (Minipanitively  i|uite  large.  In  1866-67  there 
tudeiits  in  :ill  departments;  in  i8<>7-r»8,  6.10,  and  in  1868-69,  i67. 
is  last  year  thirty  ditterent  States  and  4*ountries  were  repreweatci 
e  .students,  and  only  three*  other  educational  institutiona  in  tke 
ry  liail  a  l:ir;:t*r  iiiatrirulatmn.  8o  it  apiieared  the  institntion  was 
:  t4»  oviTslia<low  every  rival,  at  least  in  the  Missiasipiu  Valicj* 
ig  the  next  four  years  its  average  attendance  was  alioiit  700,  ths 
St  number  bein;:  TTl'  in  1SIKU70. 

t*  uni\ersit>.  lii>\vever.  I»e;ran  to  U*  somewhat  financially  ember- 
(1  alNMit  I'^T;^.  by  irasoii  of  some  of  its  stocks  failing  to  pay  diri- 
H.  owihL'  to  tlie  p;iiiic  nf  that  year.  In  June,  187r>,  $4U«U0O  of  its 
k\nient  tuiid  ami  rUMNNiot  its  building  fuud  remained  uneollertedi 
t  was  ;it  that  timi*  '^'.'iT.iNMi  InOiind  with  all  of  its  financial  obliga- 
riiis  t.irr  partijlly  areounts  for  the  f]i4*t  that  *'a  moat  unhappy 
.iiid  NtMt«' aiMN**  u  itliiii  the  of)b*iaI  nniiiap*ment.'**  Many  of  the 
■li  i-niiti'tlliii;:  It  I'onNjilereil  it  t4N>  ;.Teat  a  burden  on  tbedenomi* 
II  to  t-fimiiirt  so  i\teM>)ve  an  ediK'ational  enterprise,  and  thought 
iiiioii  uitb  tlif  A;:ii«'ultui:il  roIle;;e.  es]KM-ially,  a  burden  rather 
.111  .itl\  .iiii.i_:t-.  .1  te4*liii;r  illten^itiel|  by  the  (*oni|taratively  luwdl 
ti^  :i'.il:  •■•i  iiMiii  Mm*  >;ile  of  the  land  scrip  fninl,  fn>m  which  mock 
li.iil  Im4-!i  .It  tii^:  i-\|MM'ted.  On  the  «»t her  hand,  there  was  a  wid^ 
•  !  <i;N^.t*i^;.f  (iioi  tiiioii::)iiint  the  State  against  any  kind  of  denom- 
•M.il  i  III. Til.;  !>'  rhi*^  (-'•l)«*;:«-.  an<l  a  lN*lief  that  it  wtiuld  sarcecd 
I  ••:.  .Ill  .:  •:•  i>«  i.iii  lit  'ms]^,  .1  t<*««!iii;:  alsii.  stniiigi*  as  it  may  mfrmu 
.iMiitil     »\  I'lf  ^.im«-  land  sale  for  whiih  many  unjustly  blamed 

:^  ^;.i!i    «'!  tilt'  {'I'llii    iinml.)N»th  \Mt  hill  and  \uthout  the  ehnrch, 
:!tiil.  .1-  h  !•<  'xfii  !:M;iii-d.  witli  tinaiirial  dirtieulties  to  mime  extent, 
lb— If  •>«•.!  )*\  ]•!•»•  I  Ml  III;:  a  lai-k  f»f  ntntideiirein  his  plans  and  man 
flit.  I  ill*  i*'«i*t'iibii^^  '.II  i-oiintitioii  with  the  institution  of  Mr.  llow* 
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man,  who  had  always  been  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  university,  and 
led  to  his  resignation  as  regent,  that  office  being  abolished  by  the  cura- 
tors on  June  12, 1878. 

The  condition  of  public  feeling,  both  within  and  without  the  church, 
bad  already  led  to  two  previous  acts,  l)oth  of  which  necessarily  produced 
a  ^reat  change  in  the  organization  of  the  university.  In  July,  1877, 
the  old  College  of  the  Bible  hiid  been  abrogated  and  a  new  one  insti- 
tuted, under  its  own  charter,  which  in  control  and  administration  was 
entirely  independent  of  the  university,  and  by  a  legislative  act  of 
March  13, 1878,*  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (Jollege  had  also  been 
separated  from  the  institution.  This  le<l,  in  the  summer  of  1878,  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  university  upon  a  more  strictly  denominational 
basis,  and  to  its  becoming  for  the  future  one  of  tlieimi>ortant  denomina- 
tional colleges  of  the  State  rather  than  a  comprehensive  university, 
complete  in  all  of  its  departments,  into  which  Mr.  Bowman  had  labored 
to  develop  it 

THE   LATER   UNIVERSITY. 

The  completion  of  the  reorganization  of  1878  left  of  the  former  univer- 
sity really  only  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  with  which  was  associated 
a  commercial  college,  as  the  Colleges  of  the  Bible  and  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  had  previ(Misly  been  made  in<le}>endent,  the  Medical 
College  was  alreiidy  susi>ended,  and  the  Law  College,  which  had  been 
declining  of  late,  was  discontinued  the  next  year. 

The  new  College  of  the  Bible  went  into  oiH»ration  in  the  fall  of  1878, 
the  old  one  having  continued  until  the  suiiinier  of  that  year.  This  col- 
lege and  that  of  Liberal  Arts  have  since,  while  administratively  inde- 
|)endent,  been  conducted  in  close  union,  the  students  of  each  being 
freely  admitted  to  the  chisses  of  the  other,  and  the  management  being 
such  otherwise  iiB  to  practically  make  them  still  parts  of  the  same  insti- 
tution. 8onie  notice  will  now  be  taken  of  the  history  of  each  of  these 
Qp  to  the  present  time,  t4>gether  with  the  movements,  partly  successful 
and  partly  not,  which  have  re<'ently  been  made  to  put  the  university 
again  on  a  somewhat  enlarged  basis. 

TIIK   COLLKUE    «)l     LIIIKRAL    ARTS. 

This  is  the  moilern  title  of  the  older  College  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts,  ordinarily  called  simply  the  College  «»f  Arts.  \'\Hn\  the 
abolition  of  the  oflieeot'  regent  u\\  June  lL\  1S7S,  the  orti<'e  of  president 
of  the  university  was  revived,  the  position  carrying  with  it,  ex  ofticio, 
that  <»f  presiding  otlietM*  of  the  Colleg«*  of  Arts.  To  this  ]M»sition  Prof. 
H.  H.  White  was  at  that  time  elerted.  and  continuiMl  to  discharge  its 
duties  for  two  years,  wlim,  in  1SS4K  he  voluntarilv  retire*!  and  was  sue- 
oeetled  by  Charh»s  Louis  L<m)s,  who  held  tlu»  |H)sitinii  Ibr  seventeen  years, 
during  which  the  university  iiiadt*  gratifying  progress  in  many  ways. 


('hapt<r  l-'l.  Aitrtot'  IS7S. 
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Ting  the  peri^id  of  diasatisfactioD  the  ftttandanee  of  fte  malwmiltf 
lecesearily  decreased,  there  being  only  125  stiidenta  ia  the  Oolleti 
ta  and  the  Commercial  College  combined  in  1877-78,  b«i  the  adaia- 
tions  of  Preaidenta  White  and  Looa  soon  reatoted  oonfldenoa  ia  tta 
e  of  the  inatitntion,  and  its  matriculation  has  tn  aevaral  yean 
been  almost  constantly  larger  than  it  ever  waa  aa  a  aepaials 
rtment.  .  The  preparatory  department,  whioh  had  been  aholiahed  in 
was  restored  in  1878,  and  has  since  been  aiaintained  aa  a  feeder  ta 
u*ger  institation.  It  is  known  as  the  Academy.  The  Oomieieisl 
ge,  which  has  remaineil  associated  with  the  nnlTeraitiy,  wilhoati 
ver,  in  recent  years,  having  its  students  connted  as  a  part  of  ths 
:ution*s  matriculation,  has  had,  since  1877,  Wilbnr  B.  Bmith  aa  Hs 
^ssfal  president.  It  has  become  one  of  the  moat  ImportaDt  aehooli 
I  kind  in  the  South,  and  annually  has  large  nnmbara  of 
many  different  Statea. 

e  courHC  of  instraetion  in  the  college  of  arte  has 
:antially  on  its  oriKinal  plan,  but  some  modiOcatloBa  have  taksa 
.  TiMHi  the  reoriranization  in  1878  a  B.  8.  course  waa  institated, 
licb  the  m*h<N»l  of  (treek  was  not  required,as  that  of  nodem  be- 
es was  not  in  the  A.  B.  course.  In  1H03  a  B.  L.  coiirae  waa  added, 
b  does  not  rtN|aire  the  schools  of  Ctreek  and  mechanteaMid  aetioa 

In  18lt2  a  system  of  iwrtial  electives  in  the  eoursea  of  alody  was 
nirated,  which,  by  allowing  the  substitution  of  atodiea  Ibr  eaeh 
'  in  the  several  rournes,  ]M'rniits  a  considerable  modifloatioa  ef 
» in  a4!corflan('e  with  the  student^s  needs  and  taatea. 
e  M*hools  of  inHtnietion  as  at  present  arranged  are:  Greek  laa- 
e  and  1iU*niture,  Latin  language  and  literature,  mafheaiatiraL 
luiirs  antl  as^tHMiomy,  Knglish  language  and  literatare«  nataral 
vi\  Haennl  liistiiry  and  evidences  of  (Christianity,  civil  hialory, 
al,  moral,  and  ]K»litirul  philomiphy,  and  m«Nlem  langoagea.  Of 
\  tlie  s4-hiM»l  of  Harre<l  history  and  evidences  of  ChristianiCy 
itly  lieen  es|M-rial]y  emphasize^K  |»erhai>s  more  so  than 
e  tViilty  of  thi'  roIU»);e  has  in  nH*ent  years  been  increaaed  by  the 
ion  of  two  n4*\v  nieniU'rs.  Its  <N|uipment  was,  in  18BS-M«  mat^ 
-  iinprovi-il  l>y  tli«*  «*rertion  of  a  handnonieand  well  arranged 
ini.  •«n]i|ili«*«l  with  in«Nlern  apparatUH,  at  a  t4>tul  coat  of 

*lojNN».  '||i«*ii*  has  othrrwis4*  U'en  no  material  increaee  ia  Mi 
:*itv  <*r  tinnls  rmhi'  tli«'  )»enef;i4'tionH  raiMMl  l»v  Mr.  Bowman.  lis 
imIh,  tMiil«tin;:'«,  .ukI  apparatus  <if  various  kinds  are  now  a|»proii- 
ly  \»i»rtli  e'.'^NijNNi.  ami  its  endowment  funds  are  somethiag  over 
.line  .inioiiiit. 

^riaiiu.itni;;  rl.os  Ua'^  mi  re^'ent  y«*ars  niunlK*nHl  Minething  over 
ty   annually.     Sinre   Mending  out    itK   tirnt    graduating  dmm  ia 

it  « ontiTivil,  aitii;rether.  .'ilo  n*gular  degrees  up  t4>  and  ineladiag 

n\  tlir.M*.  jj:  wi-re  A.  H.:  .'il.  H.  S.;  12.  H.  I^;  32,  A.  M.;  S, 

;  ami  J.  r.  K.     It  aJito  granted  U  honorary  A.  M/sand  I  LL.1JL 
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Among  its  alamiu  a  immber  have  made  a  considerable  repatation  as 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  ministers,  and  in  political  and  literary 
life.    Among  the  last  may  be  mentioned  particularly  James  Lane  AUeu. 

THE  OOLLEaS  OF   THE   HIHLE 

As  has  been  noted,  the  tirst  College  of  the  Hible,  which  was  an  inte- 
gral i>art  of  the  university,  was  organized  npon  the  removal  of  the 
institation  to  Lexington  in  1865,  and  closed  its  career  in  1878.  Presi- 
dent Milligan  was  its  first  i>residing  officer,  and  he  and  J.  W.  McGarveyi 

A.  M.,  were  its  first  professors.  Professor  Milligan  died  in  1875,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  who  at  that  time  resigned 
the  presidency  of  Ilocker  Female  College  and  returned  to  the  service 
of  the  university,  he  and  Professor  McGarvey  constituting  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  the  Bible  for  a  considerable  period.  The  first  College 
of  the  Bible  sent  out  its  first  graduating  class  in  1867,  and  had,  during 
its  existence,  a  total  of  65  alumni. 

The  present  College  of  the  Bible  wiis  separated  from  the  university 
in  July,  1877,  and  was  placed  by  its  new  charter  under  the  control  of 
its  own  board  of  trustees,  making  it  a  distinct  institution,  which  has, 
however,  since  remaineil  closely  associated  with  the  university.  Under 
the  new  arrangement  Professor  Graham  continued  as  its  presiding 
officer,  and  he  and  Professor  McC^arvey  still  constituted  its  faculty, 
together  with  one  other  professor,  which  in  recent  years  has  l>een 
I.  B.  (Srubbs,  A.  M. 

The  number  of  matriculates  of  the  college  increase<l  considerably 
after  1878,  there  being  54  in  1879-80  and  138  in  1887-88.  For  the  last 
few  yetirs  the  attendance  has  averaged  nearly  150,  who  have  come 
from  as  many  as  twenty  difierent  States  of  the  Union  and  five  foreign 
countries.    This  necressitated  an  increase  in  the  faculty  in  June,  1895,  when 

B.  C.  I>eweese,  A.  M.,  was  made  an  additional  professor.  At  the  same 
time  Pn>fes8or  iiraham,  while  still  retaining  liis  chair,  retired  from  the 
position  of  presiding  oiticer,  in  the  duties  of  which  he  was  succee<led 
by  Professor  Mciiarvey,  who  is  the  present  executive  head  of  the  insti- 
tation. 

The  college  hail,  up  to  this  time,  had  its  lecture  and  recitation  nK)ms 
in  the  main  university  building,  but  in  this  year  a  fine  new  building 
wascompleteil  for  it  at  a  (*ost  of  ^i'5,(K)0.  It  is  locat^nl  on  the  university 
grounds  and  furnishes  for  the  instituticm  excellent  class  rooms,  society 
halls,  a  chattel,  and  a  library  and  reading  room.  The  college  has  iM'sides 
the  i)ermancnt  use  of  three  brick  buildings  on  the  university  eampus, 
which  afford  lN)arding  aecomm<Klations  for  abmit  100  of  its  students. 
Its  library  has  also  (»f  late  1>een  considerably  enhirge<l.  The  institution 
baa  a  permanent  endowment  of  ir>.(NH)  for  its  library,  also  a  general 
endowment  of  al)out  tTOjKXK 

The  college,  while  intended  primarily  to  furnish  systematic  instruction 
in  the  Scriptures  lN>th  in  Knglish  and  the  original  tongues  and  othfis* 
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prepare  its  stndents  for  the  Bpecial  work  of  fbe  ainMij, 
to  be  Htrictly  a  professional  school^  bot  reoraves  all  wto  wUkta 
kd  their  kiiowle^l^^t*  of  the  Bible,  from  those  who  bave  only 
school  e<l ligation  to  those  who  possess  a  oolleipe  degree,  its 
:  so  coordinate  with  those  of  the  college  of  arts  thai  the 
of  studeiitM  ran  profitably  parsoe  strictly  classical  Mid  "M^f^tfff 
at  the  mune  time. 

e  institution  has  auuually  a  number  of  stadents,  not  candidalss 
raduaticm,  who  only  bike  certain  s|>ecial  stadies,  while  it  also  esa- 
liplomas  in  two  courses  made  op  firom  the  followiug  independMl 
lis  of  iiistru<*tion : '  8iu*rcd  history.  Christian  doctrine  and  ckntk 
r,  cliurch  history,  hermeueutirs  and  exegesis,  bomileticay  Hebnv 
la^re  and  litiTaturo,  ]»hilos4>phy«  mental,  moral  and  politiiad,  Bilil- 
iticism,  Ilellenistir  (ireek,  vocal  music,  and elocatioD.  Nod^giw 
ranted,  but  only  a  diploma  of  ^railuation  in  these  eooraeai  wUA 
idliMl,  n*s]MM'tiv(*Iy,  the  classical  and  English  coarse.  The 
ly  o|H*n  to  mill*;;!'  ^raduat4>H,  is  three  years  in  length,  and  incli 
le  above  scIhh))s  rxrept  the  last:  the  latter  requires  a  preUniaaij 
in^  e«|uiva1ent  to  a  c*olle;;e  course  to  the  end  of  freabman  year  la 
eniiitirs  and  natural  s«-ienee,  and  to  the  end  of  junior  year  la 
ish  lan;;ua;:e  and  literature,  and  the  completion  of  the  flrat  eight 
«*  a1»ove  Heh<M))>.  except  that  of  philosophy,  mental,  moral  aad 
ral,  a  riMirse  extending  thiouffh  tour  years. 

I*  Ki-nturky  t'hristian  Kdueation  S4N*iety,  an  independent  orgaai- 
II  of  tli«*  rhunli.  assists  annually  a  liniitiMi  number  of  deaer\'iag 
>nls  will!  liav«*  lint  tin*  niean<  t4>  defray  all  their  ezi»enses. 
I*  roll«'i;f  liftlii-  liii»l«*  has  in  rtvent  years  had  an  average  of  aoae* 
:  uv«r  L'ti  :^iailMatr>  annually.  Its  total  alumni,  t4rl808  inclaaiTS^ 
'•7.  ot'  wlioiii  .1 1  If  tut  •■U  ii;i\«<  ;;railuat4Hl  in  the  elassiral  oonme,  the 
>  III  t}i«*  I!iil:I!^)i  roiir^i*.  Anion:;  the  alumni  an*  a  numlier  of  eai- 
iii.iiisti'i  N.  .1  i|m/i:i  or  iiiori'  riille;;e  ]»roiess4)rs,  and  some  proniioeat 

I  •*  mI    M'Ij  :;iini<»  [i.tjirr^. 

KM  KM    li:-|i>m    111-    TIIK    I  MVKKSITV    AS  A  WIIOLX. 

I-  Mii!\«*i -ity  .(-«  I  w  lioifjonked  u)K)n  as  an  asso<*iation  of  cooperal- 
iillf^i^,  ii.i^iii  1  ii*  \<-ar^  nil.ii ^i*4l  the  s4*o|K*of  its  instruction 
[•1m*. ••  tpj   ; : ■*  ,ti  iii'ii  ill  '•i-xi'ImI  ii'S|M"ets. 

I^'Hiri.if  •»!]•.••..{  Iilnial  .\it*ianil  the  t*oninierciaM^ollege 
•  i.  in  •!)  li  •  :  ;•  :.  It'i:i  s.  to  \%oiii«-ii  ii|M»n  the  sauie  terms 
l^'*j  t!ir<  «>!:•  _•  ••!  l..i\\ .  Ahii  li  liad  rliiscd  in  1S71*,  was  revived  with 
•l>'«<  )t!i  1  >.  1 1 II  ;  i*^  ::^  itti'^iihii::  ntlicn .  w  itii  u Imni  wen* associatad, 
lit  I    {.:..:•--..;-.  I>.i\:«i  «i.  {'.ili  imm'!.  .liditi  T.  Shelliy,  and  John  & 

1       I  !•  -II "'  Tilt'  n.iit  .:i-  w  .1-  hot.  hiiwever,  suflieient  to  JuatiQr 

ij,t:r.u.it  '■■    a    •!    '    va-*  aj^a  n  ^ii<*]mmh1«'i1  m  l**!'-"*.' 


■  ••  *     •»•.  ^  ri-  ■:.  n    t  '.II-*  •.  iriiMi  i  t).tlf  \e.ir  t*>  two  jeAn.for  tbmr 

A  :.  ^        •  ir  -    •■    r»«   nt  <  'M   1  •  «»f  iMit-itt  i  ritit  ism-  hhm  rf*rrntly  berB 
'  t  •« ,:     ••{  I  •  •  tinti    :  i!    ir  I  1 1  I  III  I  ti  III  1  III!  i!  nf  Itil  jradnitC- 
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In  November,  1897,  a  farther  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  ani- 
versity  was  brought  about  by  an  arrangement  which  constituted  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  located  in  Louisville,  as  the  medical 
department  of  the  institution,*  thus  substituting  a  well-established  and 
vigorous  medical  college  for  the  former  medical  department,  closed  in 
1878,  and  also  reestablishing  an  old  connection,  as  the  Kentucky  School 
of  Medicine  is  in  a  sense  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  medical  department 
of  old  Transylvania  University. 

-  In  the  the  summer  of  1897  President  Loos,  after  seventeen  years  of 
callable  and  useful  service  in  the  position,  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  university.  He,  however,  still  retained  his  professorship.  His 
socoessor  in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  U.  Lin.  Gave, 
who  assumed  the  executive  duties  of  the  institution  in  September,  1897, 
shortly  before  the  expansion  referred  to  above.  President  Cave  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  in  the  class  of  1867,  and  has  been 
mainly  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  of  his  church  since 
graduation.  He  has  had,  however,  some  special  training  for  his  present 
position  in  having  been  for  a  time  the  president  of  Christian  University, 
at  Canton,  Mo.  He  has  devoted  himself,  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity at  Lexington,  mainly  to  the  work  of  informing  the  public,  esi)e- 
cially  his  denomination,  more  fully  in  regard  to  its  work  and  getting 
them  interested  in  its  welfare. 

The  faculty  of  the  medical  department  will  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  appended  sketch  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

The  following  is  the  combined  faculty  of  the  colleges  of  the  university 
located  in  l^exington :  He  v.  K.  Lin.  Cave,  president  of  the  university  and 
ex-oftieio  presiding  officer  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  Charles  Louis 
Loos,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  John  W. 
McOarvey,  A.  M.,  president  of  the  College  of  the  Hible  and  professor 
of  8acre<l  history  and  evidences  of  Christianity;  Wilbur  K.  Smith,  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Commercial  College;  Henry  H.  White,  LL.  I)., 
professor  emeritus  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  Kobt^rt  Graham, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  mental,  moral,  and  ])olitical  philosophy;  Alexander 
K.  Milligan,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature; 
Isaiah  B.  Grubbs,  A.  M.,  jirofessor  of  exegesis,  church  i)olity,  and  church 
history;  Alfred  Fairliurst.  A.  M.,  i)roressor  of  natural  science;  Charles 
J.  Kemper,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  French  and  German  languages  and 
of  mechanics  and  astn>n<miy;  Clarence  C.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  i>rofe8Sor  of 
the  English  language  and  literature;  Hichanl  11.  Ellett,  A.  M.,  ])ro- 
feasor  of  mathematics;  Walter  G.  ('onley,  A.  M.,  pn^fessor  of  sacked 
history  and  evidences  of  Christianity;  Benjamin  C.  Deweese,  A.  M., 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  homiletirs;  Mrs.  A.  K.  Bourne,  professor  of 
civil  history  and  {issistant  professo;-  of  Knglish. 


*Th6  connection  betwe<Mi  tho  Kcntiirky  School  of  Mc<li('iiii»  and  Kentncky  Uni- 
Torslty  wasdiMolYe<l  in  tin*  lattor  |>:irt  of  the  saiiiiiK^r  of  1S<)8.  and  the  uuivoraity 
Mtabliabad  a  new  medical  deimrtmcnt,  al^o  located  in  Loaittville. 
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wise  prepare  its  etudents  lor  the  special  work  of  tbel 
claim  to  be  strictly  a  profeasioual  acbool,  but  reeoivfl 
estend  their  kuowledge  of  tlie  Bible,  from  those  wh0 
moD  school  education  to  those  who  possess  a  college  i 
being  so  coordinated  with  those  of  the  college  of  art 
elass  of  students  can  profitably  pursue  strictly  ulaii 
work  at  the  aa^nte  time. 

The  institution  has  annually  a  number  of  studeoH 
for  graduation,  who  only  take  certain  special  studies, 
diplomaN  in  two  conrseH  made  up  from  the  follow 
schools  of  iuatruution:'  Sacred  history,  Christian  doc 
iwlity,  church  history,  hermeneutics  aud  exegesis,  ho 
language  aud  literature,  philosophy,  mental,  moral  an 
cal  criticism,  Hellenistic  Greek,  vocat  music,  and  elocu 
are  granted,  but  only  a  diploma  of  graduation  in  thei 
are  called,  i-espectively,  the  classical  and  English  od 
is  only  open  to  college  gtitduates,  is  three  years  in  lei 
all  the  above  schools  except  the  last;  the  latter  reqtii 
training  equivalent  to  a  college  course  to  the  end  of 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  to  the  end  i 
Knglish  language  aud  literature,  aud  the  completloi] 
of  the  above  schools,  except  that  of  philosophy,  \ 
^lolitical,  a  course  extending  through  four  years, 

The  Kentucky  Uhriatiau  Education  Society,  au  il 
zatioii  of  the  chnrcb,  assists  annually  a  limited  nt 
students  who  have  not  the  means  to  defray  nil  thei^ 

The  College  of  the  Bible  has  in  recent  years  had  m 
thh)g  over  20  graduates  annually.  Its  total  alumni, 
are  .lo",  of  whom  about  'iO  have  graduated  in  the  cli 
others  in  the  English  cour-se.  Among  the  alu: 
nent  nituisters,  a  dozen  or  more  college  proreasors, 
editors  of  religious  papers. 

REPENT  HISTORY   OF  THE   FNIVEESITY  AS  "i 

The  university  as  a  whole,  looked  n|M)n  as  an  associ 
ing  colleges,  has  of  late  years  enlarged  the  scope  of  i\ 
the  sphere  of  its  action  in  several  respects,  , 

In  189U  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  OomDH 
opened,  in  all  their  privileges,  to  women  upon  the  M 

In  1892  the  College  of  Law,  which  had  closed  in  ISTfi 
Hon,  Joseph  D.  Hunt  as  its  i)residingotticer,  with  whd 
as  other  professors,  David  G.  Falconer,  Johu  T.  Sfaflj 
Allen.  The  success  of  the  college  was  not,  however,  si 
ita  coutiimatiou  and  it  was  again  suspended  in  1895,' 


le  cu 


'TheBdsuhoolsroqnirodifferenttiniHs,  from  nbulf  year  tn  two 

pletiou.    Ahftlfyear'scoiirseiii  Old  T<»tiiiiient  criticigmB  has  r 

'The  two  uulleges  of  luw  dnrfng  iheir  oxiittence  lind  a  total  of 
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In  November,  1897,  a  further  exteusiou  of  the  operations  of  the  uni- 
versity was  brought  about  by  an  arrangement  which  constituted  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  located  in  Louisville,  as  the  medical 
department  of  the  institution,^  thus  substituting  a  well-established  and 
vigorous  medical  college  for  the  former  medical  department,  closed  in 
1878,  and  also  reestablishing  an  old  connection,  as  the  Kentucky  School 
of  Medicine  is  in  a  sense  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  medical  department 
of  old  Transylvania  University. 

In  the  the  summer  of  1897  President  Loos,  after  seventeen  years  of 
capable  and  useful  service  in  the  position,  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  university.  He,  however,  still  retained  his  professorship.  Bis 
successor  in  the  presidential  chair  of  the  institution  is  Kev.  R.  Lin.  Gave, 
who  assumed  the  executive  duties  of  the  institution  in  September,  1897, 
shortly  before  the  expansion  referred  to  above.  President  Cave  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  in  the  class  of  1867,  and  has  been 
mainly  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  of  his  church  since 
graduation.  He  has  had,  however,  some  special  training  for  his  present 
position  in  having  been  for  a  time  the  president  of  Christian  University, 
at  Canton,  Mo.  He  has  devoted  himself,  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity at  Lexington,  mainly  to  the  work  of  informing  the  public,  espe- 
cially his  denomination,  more  fully  in  regard  to  its  work  and  getting 
them  interested  in  its  welfare. 

The  faculty  of  the  medical  department  will  be  given  in  connection 
with  the  appended  sketch  of  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

The  following  is  the  combined  faculty  of  the  colleges  of  the  university 
located  in  Lexington :  Rev.  E.  Lin.  Cave,  president  of  the  university  and 
ex-officio  presiding  officer  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  Charles  Louis 
Loos,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  John  W. 
McGarvey,  A.  M,,  president  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  and  professor 
of  sacred  history  and  evidences  of  Christianity;  Wilbur  R.  Smith,  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Commercial  College;  Henry  H.  White,  LL.  D., 
professor  emeritus  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  Robert  Graham, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  mental,  moral,  and  political  philosophy;  Alexander 
K.  Milligan,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature; 
Isaiah  B.  Grubbs,  A.  M.,  professor  of  exegesis,  church  polity,  and  church 
Watery;  Alfred  Fairhurst,  A.  M.,  professor  of  natural  science;  Charles 
J«  Kemper,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  French  and  German  languages  and 
of  mechanics  and  astronomy;  Clarence  C.  Freeman,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
the  English  language  and  literature;  Richard  H.  Ellett,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics;  Walter  G.  Conley,  A,  M.,  professor  of  sacred 
history  and  evidences  of  Christianity;  Benjamin  C.  Deweese,  A.  M., 
professor  of  Hebrew  and  homiletics;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Bourne,  professor  of 
civil  history  and  assistant  professor  of  English. 


'The  connection  between  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  and  Kentucky  Uni- 
Tereity  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1898,  and  the  university 
.established  a  new  medical  department,  also  located  in  Louisville. 
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There  are  besides  rnn  assistant  in  the  AeadMiy  and  ba  infltm 
elocution,  also  a  nnmber  of  other  teachers  in  the  Commewilal  0 
I^rofessor  White,  while  having  given  np  the  daties  of  hit  prnfni 
still  continues  a  long  and  honorable  service  to  tlie  Inatttation  by 
as  its  treasurer  and  librarian. 

THE  KKNTUCKY  HCHOOL  OF  MKDIOIKB,  ^JUVVBYlLLaL 

As  has  bi'eu  mentioned  above,  this  school  became,  in  Novembei 
the  medical  department  of  Kentucky  Universityi  thus  resomiiii 
more  closely  than  formerly,  an  «»ld  relation,  as  we  have  alread 
that  the  medical  faculty  of  Transylvania  University,  th^  predi 
of  the  present  Kentucky  University,  had  a  large  share  in  foandl 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  and  that  the  two  schools  were  i 
way  oonueete<l  for  several  years.  Others  were,  however  intera 
the  establiftliiiient  of  the  new  school,  the  second  of  its  kind"  in  Loo 
The  first  steps  looking  toward  its  organization  were  taken  in  1817 
a  iiumlMM'  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and  other  citixens  of 
ville  {petitioned  the  Stiite  legislatun^  for  a  charter  for  the  eati 
from  c4msi4ierationH  of  public  i>olicy  as  well  as  in  the  interesiB  o 
ical  education.  For  some  reason  the  legislature  did  not  see  At  ta 
a  charter  at  that  session.  Another  unsuccessftil  attempt  toee 
Hc^parate  ehart^T  was  made  at  the  next  session,  as  well  as  ao  c 
futile  one  to  have  the  proposed  medical  school  made  ezpUdl 
nH*<lieal  department  of  the  Masonic  Tniversity,  then  iq  'w^eral 
LsiKrange,  K y.  Finally,  in  1H40,  the  charter  of  this  i^  Jtic 
UKMlitiiMl  in  siieli  ;i  way  an  to  give  it  university  privile^.  'knd 
thiH  provision  of  its  rhaiter  the  Kentucky  Schcml  of  Medicii 
o|N>netl  ill  the  siirret*ding  year. 

Just  alNuit  the  time  the  matter  of  the  chart  "^n  arr 

th«*  sos.Nioiis  of  thr  inedinil  department  of  Tr;-  '^ 

ueri*  rhan;;eil  fioin  fall   and  winter   to  sprin .    .... 
ill vit4*(I,  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  their     .  .^d  their  i 

tion  HH  t«*a4-li«*rH,  liy  those  in  I^misvillc  iiiten^sti''*  in  the  new  eel 
take  part  in  its  or^ani/atioti.  They  a4*eordin;;ly  4*onstituted  Ut 
pait  tif  its  first  facnlty.  The  tirst  session  of  the  Kentu^k}  Scl 
.Mr<licni«*  was  o|NMic<l  in  I/«Hiisville  on  the  tirst  Monday  i  -  N*ov4 
!>•'><»,  aiitl  its  inituil  faculty  was  (*om|M>se«l  as  follows:  lie**' 
l>niilcy.  M.  M..  rmcritns  professor  of  anatomy  and  suigci^ 
I'eici.  M.  !>..  profc>M»r  of  iii(*4lical  chemistry  and  toxic<i!ogy;  £ 
Ann. III.  M.  I^.  protcHMir  of  pathology  and  the  practice  of  wcf 
•IohIiii.i  r..  I  lint,  M.  !>..  pnitessiir  of  the  principles  and  prael 
snr;:iTy ;  I'thcllH-rt  !..  Dudley.  M.  h..  profi-ssor  of  ileMTiptive 
and  hi^to]<»^^  :  l^'wcllyn  l*f>\vcll,  M.  IK.  piotessor  of  obstetiies 
c;iH«'Si»f  Mi'Micn  and  i-hildrcn;  •lanle^«  M.  Hush,  M.  !>..  pn»fessorof 
cal  iinatotM>  .mil  o|)erutive  surgery;  Henry  .M.  Bullitt,  M.  l>.,prol!B 
physiolo);\  ami  materia  metiiea;  IMiilip  Thoriiberry,  M.  1).,  Johl 
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ilbt^  M.  I).,  dvmionstratorB  t)f  auatomy.  Of  this  faculty,  Drs.  Peter, 
lupan,  K.  L.  Dudley,  and  Bush  were,  with  one  exceiitioii,  tlie  medical 
feWdty  of  Transylvania  ( Tniveraity  at  the  t  ime,  while  Drs.  Flint,  Powell, 
pd  i^ullitt  were  additional  members  from  Louisville.  Dr.  Bullitt  was 
psido  the  tirst  dean  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  B.  W.  Dudley's  connection 
iith  the  school,  as  "ith  Transylvania  University  at  the  time,  was  only 
bminal.  It  was  or/ginally  intended  that  he  should  from  time  to  time 
^ivor  Vrtures  on  special  points  of  surgical  doctrine  and  practice,  but 
[is  known  that  he  never  delivered  any  of  these.  The  first  quarters  of 
institution  were  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Green  streets, 
lere  an  ami)hitheiiter  cai>able  of  seating  400  students  had  been  fitted 
»,  besides  u  convenient  dissecting  room  and  rooms  for  a  library  and 
iseum.  Dr.  Peter  had  been  sent  East  the  ])revious  summer  to  pur- 
lase  the  ap]>aratus  for  a  complete  modern  laboratory,  and  Dr.  Bush 
l>een  di^pati^lied  to  Europe,  where  he  had  secured  an  excellent 
latomical  cabinet. 

'^le  original  course  of  the  school  was  the  one  then  generally  hi  vogue 
Transylvania  and  elsewhere,  of  two  courses  of  lectures,  with  one 
a'\s  office  study.     The  sessions  at  first  were  four  months  in  length, 
^ginning  the  tirst  of  November. 

[^  The  institution  was  fairly  prosperous  from  the  start,  having  101  stu- 
^u.V7  the  first  year,  a  number  of  them  being  advanced  students  from 
ransylvania  and  elsewhere,  of  whom  .'i5  were  graduated  at  the  end  of 
nie  session.  For  the  next  year.  Dr.  Annan  resigned  and  Dr.  Thomas 
/.  Mitcln  e  remaining  member  of  the  Transylvania  medicnl  facnlty 
►f  the  ye;  t'oie,  was  made  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
>«^<!icine,  i.  Bullitt  taking  the  chair  of  physiology  and  pathoU)gy, 
id  K.  D.  Force,  M.  D.,  of  Louisville,  becoming  professor  of  nniteria 
tiedica  and  t'  ^;^;  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Flint  succeeded  Dr. 

iullitt ;»  Mtacuilty.    There  were,  that  session,  110  stuilcnts 

\\e  the  third  year  there  were  101  students  and  31 

In  isrij  Drs.  Pet^*.  Dudley,  Bush,  and  Mitchell  severed  their  con- 
kection  with  tlie  scluxil,  as  the  Transylvania  Medical  School  at  that 
jmt  .p^sunuHl  its  winter  sessions;  Dr.  Powell  also  resignetl,  so  tlie 
acuity  of  tWi  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  had,  as  new  professors, 
!>n»  '*  v,'«-«  '^  Breckinri<lge,  Thomas  W.  Colescatt,  »I.  G.  Norwood, 
,. . jUt  JVihI  L.  M.  Lawson,  who  held  the  chairs,  res|>ectively,  of 
A«...cria  niedica  and  diincal  surgery,  anatomy,  chemistry,  obstetrics 
tnd  diseases  ot'  women  and  children,  and  theory  and  pra4*tice  of  niedi- 
;ine  and  clinic:il  medicine.  The  institution  then  became  entirely  an 
;iide[>endeht  school  and  remained  so  until  its  recent  connection  with 
Kontncky  rnivcisity.  it^  atVairs  Iteing  manageil  by  a  board  of  si*ven 
lelf  per] »etua ting  regent>. 

At  an  early  date  in  its  history,  the  sclwNd,  in  order  tose<'nre  a  l>etter 
leafion  of  the  yt^araud  better  suit  the  course's  of  other  schools, changed 
211'7— No.  L'5 7 
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i4sioii8  to  the  spring,  a  cnstom  which  it  has  dnoe  nalntalBedy  aal 
li  it  wa8  tiie  first  iiiHtitutioii  to  follow  aft  ft  rapdftr  polkj.  Hi 
>1  eoiitiniicil  uiaiiy  years  iu  its  originftl  loefttion,diiifaic  wUdi 
itiiiucd  to  grow  in  public  favor.  In  1886  an  aflliatkwi  wai 
een  it  and  the  medical  department  of  the  Univenitj  of  LoaisTilk^ 
It  faculty  of  ten  professors  being  appointed  from  the  two  CMsaltkft; 
his  (connection  lasted  only  about  a  year,  at  the  end  of  whkdi  eadi 
:ution  n'suined  its  separate  existence. 

e  pros|>erity  of  the  Kentucky  school  was  sach  that  after  a  tiftM 
,.H  foree<l  to  seek  hirger  and  better  qnarterSy  which  were  obCaiMl 
I  present  loiation  on  Sixth  street,  between  Walnut  and  CheelMt 
ts,  where  its  original  building  was  capacious  and  wdl  adaptod  Is 
ies.  The  institution  has  put  stress  upon  practical  and  demonatfa* 
teaching  and  early  had,  as  a  i>art  of  its  eqnipmenti  a  dlqienMij 
irnish  the  desired  clinical  advantages.  In  1890  laboratorieft  if 
logy,  ]>:itlioIogy,  and  bacteriology  were  added  to  the  piOTiew 
iitoiii^s  of  chemistry,  of  materia  niedica  and  phaimaej,  and  of 
>my,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ample  museum  waft  refltted.  Siaet 
clinical  and  surgical  lalM>ratories  have  been  established.  In  I8M| 
der  to  further  enlarge  the  clinical  advantages  of  the  aehooly  ili 
ty  had  erecttnl,  in  <*onnection  with  the  college  building,  a  larfi 
liary  hospital  at  a  cost  of  1^50,000.  This  building  is  a  credit  to 
iind  its  founders.  It  is  lUted  thn>ughout  with  modem  i^pli 
its  appointments  are  in  every  way  commodious  and  elegant. 
e  giatlnatinu  rci{uirenients  of  the  institution  have,  in  recent  y 
l>iiMi<:lii  up  toilioM'of  the  foremost  nie<lical  schools  of  the  conntfy. 
st»'j  a  preliiniiiaiy  matriculation  examination  and  a  three-yeanf 
M*  fit  li*cturcs  u  fn*  r(*(|uiri*4l  of  all  students  entering  that  year,  and 
\Kt  till*  rr;;iil  II-  m.itriciilation  requirements  and  lecture  oonmca  ef 
\vAi<  ot  the  A»4Niation  ot  American  Medical  Colleges  were 
itial  III  ;:ra«Iiiatii>n.  The  sessions  of  the  school  now  extended 
)iN.  ti«*iii  .l.iiiiiaiv  1  of  i*ach  vear. 

••  «*.Hi:  M*  «if  i  list  met  inn  is  that  of  a  nHNlern  progressive  inatitntiofti 
iiulii.iri-H  tilt*  following  departments:  Anatomy,  chemistry,  phjrai- 
i,  iiiat«*tia  iiieilii-.i.  tliera|NMitics.  physical  diagnosis,  medicine  and 
i-.il  iiiriliijii«\  (iiMMM*>  of  children,  nervous  diseases,  h^'gienCi 
-tiii-^.  ::>  III  rolii;r>  and  abdominal  surgery.  o|H*rative  gyneoi»logj« 
t'l  \  .iiid  « Ihih-.il  Hiii;^fiy,  t>phth.ilniohigy  and  otology,  venereal  and 
'h^t.iM*^.  itfiital    ^iiigrry,  medical  Jurisprndeiu*e«   anci   medical 

II-  iM.piii  iiit\  lit  rill'  -.i-iifNd  is  attesi4«<l  liy  its  large  annual  roatrim- 
II.  ^\li  •  ii  ii.i-«  ii«tt  lM-«-n  lar;;ely  reiliiced  by  the  lulditionul  re<|ttire- 
^  t<>:  ^lailiiathiii  i«-<-«-ntly  inMituiiNl.  In  lS.Sll,2(Ki  students  were ia 
MiaiK  ••  ii|Hi:i  i\>  •  laH*M*H:  in  l^M  their  number  liu4l  increased  to 411, 
-!i  I^^'tJ  Til  .'lOi.  thi*M*  hist  repn'*uMiting  .'il  States  and  Territories  of 
iiit«Ml  Stat4*H  .Hid  •»  other  (vmntries.    The  averagt*  matrieolalion 
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for  the  past  two  years  has  been  338.  There  were  104  graduates  in 
1880, 155  ill  1891,  and  188  in  1894.  The  average  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  79.  The  school  had  educated,  altogether,  something  over  5,000 
physicians  up  to  1898,  inclusive.  Its  graduates  are  scattered  through- 
oat  the  States  and  Territories,  and  many  of  them  have  won  prominence 
and  distinction  in  practice  and  teaching  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  these  already  mentioned  and  the  present  faculty  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  following  prominent  physicians  have,  among  others,  at  differ- 
ent times  been  connected  with  its  faculty  for  longer  or  shorter  periods: 
T.  G.  Bichardson,  Middleton  Goldsmith,  A.  B.  Cook,  G.  W,  Bayless,  J. 
M.  Bodine,  N.  B.  Marshall,  C.  W.  Wright,  L.  J.  Frazee,  George  J.  Oook, 
and  J.  A.  Ireland. 
The  following  are  the  present  regular  professors  in  the  school : 
Samuel  E.  Woody,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  public 
hygiene,  and  diseases  of  children;  William  H.  Wathen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  obstetrics,  abdominal  surgery,  and  gynecology;  Martin 
F.  Coomes,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology,  and  clinical  lecturer 
on  ophthalmology  and  laryngology;  Clinton  W.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  0.  M., 
professor  of  anatomy  and  clinical  medicine;  Henry  Orendorf,  M.  D., 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  clinical  lecturer  on 
geuito-urinary,  venereal,  and  skin  diseases;  Joseph  M.  Mathews,  M.  D., 
professor  of  surgery,  and  clinical  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  rectum; 
James  M.  Uolloway,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery  and  clinical 
surgery;  Joseph  B.  Marvin,  B.  S.,  M.  I>.,  professor  of  medicine  and  clini- 
cal medicine;  William  L.  Rodman,  A.  M.,  M.  1>.,  professor  of  surgery 
and  clinical  surgery;  Carl  Weidner,  M.  I>.,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine, and  director  in  the  laboratory  of  histology  and  pathology;  Louis 
Frank,  M.  !>.,  professor  of  bacteriology,  and  director  in  the  laboratory 
of  bacteriology;  W.  T.  St.  Clair,  A.  M.,  [irofessor  of  medi(*al  Latin; 
Harry  Gault  Brownell,  B.  S.,  professor  of  medical  physics;  David  W. 
Fairleigh,  B.  L.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  faculty  also  contains  4  lecturers  on  special  subjects,  3  directors 
of  laboratories,  and  15  assistants  in  the  various  departments.  Dr. 
Wathen  was  for  many  yeiirs  its  dean,  but  was  succeeded  in  1895  by 
Dr.  Woody,  who  is  the  present  executive  officer  of  the  institution. 
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[K  AtiBMU'LTrKAL  AND  MBCHANICAL  crOLLBOK — LKXIHOVOIL 

i»  foundation  of  tliiH  iustitation,  ordinarily  called  Um  Stele  Col- 
Kimply,  iH  (liu*  to  the  act  of  Gonnrreas  of  Joly  2,  ISfS,  wbkh 
:fHl  to  eiirli  8tat4*  of  the  Union  that  would  provide  eolhgM  IbrllM 
it  of  agriculture  and  tlie  mechanic  arta  a  donation  of  St^JOOOmam 
nil  for  eaeli  of  its  Kepresentativea  in  the  National  liegialatare. 
i>n  1  of  this  art  requires  that  the  leading  object  of  such  collegia— 

11  lir,  without  fxrlmliii^  otlit*r  M-i«*ntili<*  and  I'ltMMical  atndieay  and  inclnUi^ 
ry  tariii  n,  !••  ti'at'b  mirb  l>ranrli«'H  of  l<>.irntu>c  ua  an*  related  to  agrirultait* aad 
rt  li:iiiii  jiit<«  III  fiiit  h  iiiuiiiHT  a<*  the  leKinlntiirm  nf  the  Atatea  may  rBa|ieeti\^|y 
In*.  Ill  onl«'r  1*1  |iri>iHiiti*  tbi*  lilivral  and  ]iractical  fdnratiou  of  the  Jnd— trial 

•  111  Ihf  ri««\rr;il  |iiir^intn  and  |irol'i*MiiuuN  of  life. 

is  (ionatioii  amounted!,  lit  the  rant*  of  Kentucky,  to  330«00O  arret 
mI.uikI  uan  foiiiially  arc(*ptc<l  by  the  Htat«*  le^ialatureon  Janiiarj 
^«'>:i.  Till-  .i«*t  piiivitUNl,  however,  that  the  State shonld  fnniiab  aa 
-inM*tit;il  lattiL  i»io|H*r  l>ulhlin);H,  and  a  hu i table  e<|uipn>ent  otber- 
lor  thr  iifw  ri>lle«;i*.  and  as  Kentucky  waH  at  the  time,  owing  !• 
ivil  \v;ii.  III  ijuit*'  a  il«*pn*Hs«*4i  condition  (Inancially,  Mome diflhnUly 
*\|K*iictii  I'll  111  ^'Htihf^hcr  Icf^iHiature  to  niake  the  needed  diivci 
iliri;iti«iii  ini  imttniK  the  institution  into  oiH'ration.  Propoaala far 
tui  ir*«  l«i«.itinii  ut*n*  arraii^e^l  for,  but  none  wt^n*  ofTered  doring 
i«*\t  tuoytMr^  tiiat  were  ronsidcnnl  Huftlciently  advaiitagrona  to 
I  t'ptrtl. 

1^  liroliablv  l>c<MUM*  the  pn>|MiHitioii  carried  with  it  im  i  Tprrinw  ntal 
that  the  e\rrlU*iit  profNiHai  of  the  truiitei*H  of  Transylvania  l*ai 
t\  to  niakr  tilt*  |iro|N'rty  and  fuiidH  of  that  venerable  inatitQtioa 
a!«iH  for  tilt*  iifw  one  whm  not  taken  advantage  of.    The  bnihllngi^ 
mU.  and  ap|iaralUH  of  the  univemity  at  that  time  were  esUaialai 
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to  be  worth  9100,000  or  more,  while  its  endowment  was  about  #(>5,000 
in  bonds  and  $5,000  in  cash.  This  would  have  fninished  a  splendid 
foundation  for  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  one  for  which 
it  had  to  wait  years  afterwards  before  acquiring  in  its  own  right.  It 
was  this  difficulty  in  securing  the  proper  equipment,  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  the  offer  itself,  which  made  the  legislature  as  a  body,  in  Jan- 
uary, 18<»5,  (^nite  willing  to  turn  over  the  inauguration  of  the  enterprise 
to  Kentucky  ITniversity  u[)on  the  terms  then  [>roposed  by  Mr.  Bowman, 
its  founder. 

We  have  seen,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  that  institution, 
whsit  were  the  terms  of  that  ofl'er  and  how  it  was  accepted  by  the  act 
of  February  22, 18G5,  and  the  new  college  opened,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  university,  on  October  1,  180G,  a  loan  of  $20,(K)0  having  been 
made  by  an  act  of  February  10, 1866,  in  order  to  put  it  into  immediate 
operation  without  depending  on  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  the  Qov- 
erntnent  land  scrip.  This  sale  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  February 
28,  ISiiT},^  and  occurred  some  time  atler  that  date.  The  land  was  dis 
|K)sed  of  for  50  cents  an  acre,  thus  realizing  a  fund  of  $165,000,  which 
was  iuve8te<1  in  State  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  the  returns 
from  which  for  a  ccmsiderable  time  were  the  principal  income  of  the 
institution.  The  comparatively  small  amount  obtained  from  the  land 
endowment  caused  much  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  State,  espe- 
cially among  the  friends  of  Kentucky  University,  and  was,  as  has  been 
uottMl,  one  of  the  causes  oi>erating  to  separate  the  college  from  the 
university.  If  any  are  to  be  specially  blame<l  in  this  connection  they 
are  those,  lN)th  within  and  without  the  denomination  eontn)lling  the 
univtTsity,  who  by  their  clamors  for  the  early  inauguration  of  the  new 
college,  caused  those  in  whose  hands  the  matter  had  been  placed  to  be 
|>erhaps  rather  hasty  in  dis[)Osing  of  the  college  lands.  Kentucky  did 
quite  as  well  with  this  endowment  as  some  States  who  were  equally 
hasty  in  realizing  on  it,  although  other  States  handled  their  scrip  more 
judiciously  and  were  thus  able  to  obtain  much  more  from  it.  When 
the  Agri(*ultnral  and  Mechanical  College  was  first  put  in  0|>eration,  on 
the  splendid  cstaif  ]>rovided  for  it  by  Mr.  Bowman,  its  faculty  was 
constituted  as  follows:  John  Aug.  Williams,  presiding  otlicer  and  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  [»hilosophy:  II.  II.  White,  ])rofessor  of 
niatliematirs  and  astronomy;  Kobert  Peter,  ]>rofessor  of  chemistry  and 
ex|K*rimental  pliil(»so[ihy;  James  K.  Tattersim,  professor  of  Latin, 
|H>litical  economy,  and  history:  Alexander  Wincliell,  professor  of 
geology  and  natural  history;  Joseph  1>.  Pickett,  professor  of  the  Kng- 
lish  ]anKiia<re  and  literature;  William  IC.  Arnold,  professor  of  military 
tactics.  Hesidfs  thest»  then*  were  six  instructors,  a  farm  su|)erintend- 
ent,  and  two  stewards. 

The  ori;;iiial  course  of  instruction  in  the  institution  embra<^ed  the 
ton  s4*liiN)ls  of  phili»sophy.  Knglish   language  and  literature,  mathe- 
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C8,  cheiiii:«try  and  experimeotal  philoaophy,  natural  hialorj,  hfe 
,  iiiodeni  languages,  civil  engineering  and  miniBg,  militavy  tactic^ 
flue  arte.  In  addition  to  thia,  {tactical  work  was  required  of  ■■ 
ents  for  two  houre  a  day  on  the  ornamental  grounds,  the  fitfv,  m 
le  mechanical  shops  after  these  had  been  eetalilisiied  in  IMS,  a 
bcr  of  studeuts  being  assisted  financially  by  being  paid  Ibr  estn 
r  ou  the  farm. 

e  have  seen  that  the  college  was,  for  a  time,  quite  anoeeaifldi 
ng  an  many  as  :mM)  students  in  1809-70;  bat  the  eonnaetioa  wUh 
Lucky  University,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  soon  piwvei 
tisfactory  to  all  parties,  the  number  of  students  huviag^  ii 
-78,  declineil  to  78;  so,  by  an  act  of  March  IS,  1878,  the  kgis* 
V,  which  hud  reserved  such  a  right  over  the  oontrol  of  the  laad- 
wmeiit  fund,  as  well  as  the  right  of  inspeetion  through  a  bomd 
X  visitors  apiM)iiited  by  the  governor,  separated  the  oollegu  flum 
univerHity,  the  act  to  take  effect  July  1,  1878,  from  whieh  dais 
brnier  l>e<*anie  an  indeiiendent  institution.  The  college  up  to  lUs 
had  hail  two  other  presiding  officers  besides  Professor  WilliaaH, 
hail  dirtHTtcd  it  the  first  year  and  largely  organised  its  ooune.  He 
lK*en  siiroeedetl  in  1807  by  Professor  Pickett,  and  he  in  1808  by 
psHor  PatterMMi.  It  had  sent  out  its  first  graduating  claea  of  one 
lM*r  in  18ii*J,  and  had  ha<l  alt«>gether  during  this  iieriod  of  its  ids' 
V2  gnuluates. 

le  act  separating  the  institution  from  Kentucky  I^^niversity,  whiflh 
efrishitiin*  l(Mik«*<l  uim)ii  as  having  made  a  loyal  attempt  to  Ailflll  its 
^cs  t4)  till*  rolle^c,  luit  hail  faihnl,  owing  to  adverse  circnmetaneei, 
»inte4l  tor  tlic  latter  a  roniuiiHsion,  ronifiosed  of  the  lieutonaal- 
rnor  an«1  one  iiienilier  fnnn  eiR*h  of  the  ten  Congressional  distriels 
I*  States  wIh»sc*  iltiT i(*A  were  thn^efohl :  1 1 )  To  arrange  for  eontinuiaf 
>]icr;itioii  ot  tin*  institution  until  the  next  sesHion  of  the  legialaturt; 
>  ileridi*  uiMin  it^  iN*rniaiient  lo<*ati(m  at  that  place  in  the  8CalS 
U  won  III.  all  things  ronxidertNl,  ofl'er  the  grt^atest  indueeoMOts; 
)  prepare  a  plan  tor  itn  n*«>rg:i nidation  in  n*gard  to  departments  of 
nrtion.ainl  other  ini|N)rtant  partirnlars. 

le  tiiHt  of  tlieMMil>MNts\vii.Ha4H*ompiiHhe4l  byan  arrangementvOnlerei 
oil  .lul>  •'*.  187s,  iN'twtNMi  the  c«iminiHHion  and  a  ciimmittee  of  Che 
il  ot'rniatoi<»  nt'  KiMitueky  riiiversity.  by  which  the  oollege  waste 
(NTnp>  u^  toi  ni«T  ;;ronniN  and  iMiiUlin^*^  until  July  1, 1880, and 
i\r  (h«*  MS4*  tit  liMi  a<T«*sof  the  i*\|K*ri mental  farm,  together  with 
adilitional  l>>t  e\ery  student  it  lia^l  over  KKt,  tlie  institutions 
•  .if'tin;:  in  harinony  a?«  pn*viouHly  and  mutually  opening  IImw 
M*-  io<Mrli  «ithfi'<»  -students.  The  iMianI  «>f  vi<(itorH,  (*om|MHicdof  fl&s 
•M'nt.itivf  pnMn*  men  to  whiMii  the  ilireet  manairement  of  the  inaCi- 
n  h.id  Ih-4*ii  i'i»niiiiitt4*«l  for  the  next  two  years,  a  Her  organising  on 
1 '.',  1  *«>.  ele«te»l  a  iiew  faA*ulty  of  seven  memlieni,  c«)m|iosed  uudn|y, 
f  efirirely.o!  nienilierHof  the  Ccinuerfa4*nlty.  with  Prof.  J.  K. 
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8(>n,  \vho  bail  been  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  the  past  nine  years, 
as  its  president,  thus  putting  the  college  in  running  order  for  the  next 
two  years. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Oongressional  land  grant,  the  com- 
mission made  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  artis,  as  also  military  tactics, 
obligatory  in  the  course  of  instruction,  but,  in  regard  to  other  depiirt- 
inents  a  wide  discretion  was  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  college.  An 
advanced  course  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  other  subjects  were  at 
once  added  to  the  curriculum,  which,  according  to  the  recommendations 
made,  was  to  be  wide  in  scope  and  to  be  conducted  on  a  university  and 
not  simply  a  college  basis.  The  putting  of  the  institution  on  this  basis 
was  not,  however,  to  be  hurried,  but  was  to  be  carried  out  as  its  means 
would  permit.  Kentucky  University  had  for  several  years  been  unable, 
by  reason  of  financial  embarrassment,  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  its  exi)erimental 
farm  had  been  used  only  to  aid  students  and  its  expensive  machine 
sbo|>s  had  for  some  time  been  closed.  The  college  only  attempted  to 
give  the  scientific  basis  of  instruction  in  these  departments,  waiting 
for  greater  resources  before  instituting  practical  operations. 

After  having  made  these  preliminary  arrangements  the  commission, 
in  accordance  with  its  instructions,  had  advertised  for  bids  for  the  per- 
manent location  of  the  college  to  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  and  at  a  meeting  on  August  14, 1879,  recommended  that  of 
Lexington  and  Fayette  County  as  offering  the  best  and  greatest  induce- 
ments. Lexington,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution 
permanently  in  its  midst,  proposed  to  give  the  city  ])ark  of  52  acres, 
lying  within  the  limits  of  the  city  and  valued  at  $250,000,  as  a  site  and 
$30,000  in  bonds  for  building  puri)oses,  which  was  to  be  supplemented 
by  $20,000  in  bonds  given  for  buildings  or  land  by  Fayette  ('ounty.' 
This  oflTer  was  ac<repted,  and  the  college  so  locate<l  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature approved  February  6,  1880.' 

Meanwhile  the  institution  had  made  a  fair  start  toward  its  futui^ 
prosperity.  Its  Mrst  session  under  the  new  aus[iices  was  opened  on 
September  7,  1878,  and  during  the  year  118  students  were  in  attend- 
ance, an  advance  of  50  [ler  cent  over  the  previous  year's  attendance. 
The  college  also  closed  the  year  with  somecash  in  the  treasury,  although 
its  sigricultural  pnKluce  for  the  year  had  not  been  realizinl  on  and  con- 
siderable had  been  paid  out  for  student  lalK)r.  During  its  second  year 
its  attendance  resu*hed  137. 

By  a  legislative  art  of  March  4,  1880,'  the  institution  was  granted  a 
liberal  charter,  conferring  ui)on  it  full  rojiegiate  |>owers,  and  [)utting  it 
onder  direct  State  control,  by  having  its  management  cofnmitte<l  to  a 

'The  donation  of  Lexington  wiia  authorized  liy  a  legislatives  art  approved  January 
Slf  DAN)  (obapt«r  4i\  art«  of  1880),  and  that  of  Fayett«  County  by  an  a<>t  approved 
Jaonary  24,  IHM)  (acts  uf  18S0.  chapter  71 ). 

*  Chapter  157,  act«  of  IHHO. 

'  Chapter  3fi»,  mcta  of  IHfiO. 
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r  of  twelve  truHtees,  HpiMiiiited  by  the  governor  end  oonflnBtd  If 
senate  every  four  yearf«,  with  the  governor  n  mi  addifftoBol  et 
io  member.  A  clause provideil  for  theadilitionof  IfaaroChor ; 
eU  by  the  alumni  of  the  college  flnini  among  themselreg 
*  number  should  reach  100.  This  last  iirovision  was  mbragiilei  If 
ct  of  May  0,  im\.  which  placed  the  control  of  the  institatioB  in  tki 
Is  of  fifteen  trustees,  one-third  of  them  appointed  every  two  jean 
lie  governor,  who,  with  the  president  of  the  ooUege,  is  niao  an  et 
io  member. 

10  original  charter  provided  tree  tuition  for  4  students  from  cneh 
le  100  legiAhitive  districts  of  the  State.  An  amendment  of  Apti 
sso,'  did  a  great  H4*rvice  to  the  cause  of  poblic  edneatioo  in  tht 
»  by  eHtablishin^  a  normal  deimrtment  which,  as  declared  by  aertisa 

tlie  art,  is  ^'designed  more  particalarly,  but  not  exelnniTely,  li 
ify  tearherM  for  (*onimon  and  other  schools,**  and  was  alao  to  Aimish 
tuition  to  4  studentM  from  each  legislative  district  who  are  pra- 
ng theniHelves  for  teaching.  To  further  increase  and  makoeflkieat 
Midownient  of  the  institution,  an  additional  amendment  of  Apri 
SS4I/  ini|M>sed  a  regular  tux  of  one-half  cent  on  eaeh  $100  of  tks 
erty  of  the  white  «*itizens  of  the  State,  thus  making  a  very 
much  neeih^l  addition  to  the  siiint  income  derived  from  the 
I  fund.  This  tax  yielded  in  1880,  the  first  year  it  was  levied,  nboit 
NNi  and  now  furnishes  an  income  of  alM)ut  933,000  a  year. 
le  history  ot  tlie  roliege  from  the  time  of  its  fiermanent,  locaCkia. 
lit  rt'rtMvi'ii  its  i-iidowiiient  fnnii  lj«»xiiigton  and  had  the  ineoaw 

ii  State  tax  added  to  its  former  revenue  of  abcmt  tlO,000  a  yvar. 
In'i-ii  oiir  (if  roiiNtaiit  and  regular  ^n»wth  and  expanaion,  whirh 
'  Ihmmi  further  rxteiMh^l  by  the  increasiMl  income  derived  from  ike 

li  lull  of  1S.N7  and  the  Morrill  hill  of  IHIN). 

l.vso  Its  t'ai'ult  y  was  eiilargtMl  and  its  course  of  instruction  extended. 
.i4ii]t>  a*4  tlii'ii  ^flll^titllt«•d  was  eom|H»se«l  as  follows:  James  K. 
«'r**iiii.  )irf^i«lfiit  and  professor  of  history  and  nietaphyaicii;  Robert 
r.  |ln»tl•^^ol  o:  <  lirinislry  and  exfteriinental  philosophy;  John  IL 
illis  ^•loii-'^Mii  ot  l..itin  and  ttieek:  •Itdin  Shark lefoni,  proieasorsf 
li.-li;  .1.  <;.  \\  )iit«*.  |iiot'<*ss«ir  of  matlieniatii's  and  astronomy;  A*  R 
hLiiI.  iii«ii«*s>i.|  III  iiatui.il  history  and  nie4*hanics:  it.  J.  HowA 
.  A.,  |ii«i:f'^oiii  ft  «i\il  ••n^'iiifrring  and  military  science;  P*  M. 
rti.  jiiiiti  s^tii  lit  Fii-iii'li  aii<MM*rinan:  W.  A.  KelltTmao, proleaaor 
,;:i  :t  iiitiiit*.  Iio:  rii  ulturr.  and  •'<*«tnonii(*  InHumv:  Maorice  Klrbf* 
1  ipal  •»!  tilt*  rioiiii.il  M*liiMil:  T.  i\  II.  Vance,  prin«*i|ial  of  the  mm 

i.il  tli-pi:  r  i.rnr :  \\  l\.  P.itterson,  prinetpal  of  the  |»re|Mirmtor3r 
iiTiiii :  t;  A.  M.  I*«'t«*i.  .idiniirt  pioress4>r  of'  rheniistry  and  nalnral 
•1  >  :  .(mImi  r.iMiM  ^••11.  ii<»<«i-t.int  proti'SM»r  of  Latin :  Haviil  A.  Kingi 


iit     i"*!    I  t<         !*^^>      I  fftrr  ihi«    It  t.  .«<  i<  III  lit*  i«-.-ii'lirr«  %»rre  admitted  m 
I- I    ••  (riii.*'«   *    «■  .fi«tiiiili*>ii  l*«^Arii«*  f  tH^lut  atiitiial  jin«l  haasiiiceaai 

I'r 'i.i;  f  fi   I   ■   t« 
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instructor  ill  practical  mechanics;  J.  L.  McCIellan  and  M.  L.  Pence, 
assistants  in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  course  of  instruction  i\»  laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  adopted  in  final  form  on  June  30,  1882,  was  divided 
into  twenty-one  departments,  besides  a  preparatory  department,  all 
of  which,  except  those  relating  to  commercial  education,  are  included  in 
the  present  curriculum  of  the  college,  with  its  fifteen  departments, 
which  will  be  enumerated  later.'  Instruction  in  bookkeeping,  commer- 
cial law,  and  phonography  were  originally  included  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, but  in  1889  an  arrangement  was  made  by  an  association  with 
Orcutt's  Short  Hand  and  Commercial  Institute  to  furnish  college 
students  desiring  it  free  instruction  in  these  departments  in  that 
institution.  A  similar  arrangement,  which  continued  until  quite 
recently,  was  later  made  with  Lexington  Business  College;  but  com- 
mercial education  is  now  looked  upon  by  the  institution  as  professional, 
and  is  not  made  a  part  of  its  curriculum. 

When  the  agreement  made  by  the  commission  of  1878  and  Kentucky 
University  expired  on  July  1, 1880,  the  college,  seeing  its  new  quarters 
could  not  be  prepared  for  it  for  some  time,  rented  its  former  buildings 
and  grounds  from  the  university  and  continued  in  its  old  location  for 
nearly  two  years  longer.  The  corner  stone  of  a  tine  new  main  building, 
constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  with  accommodations  for 
600  students  in  the  way  of  chapel,  lecture  rooms,  etc.,  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  October  28,  1880.  This  building  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  as  a  new  home  for  the  institution  on  February  15, 
1882.  About  the  same  time  a  brick  residence  for  the  president  and  a 
brick  dormitory,  with  accommodations  for  1)0  students,  were  erected. 
Meanwhile  the  matriculation  continued  to  increase,  there  being  234 
students  in  attendance  in  1880-81. 

The  work  of  the  college  in  its  new  home  soon  l>egan  to  show  that 
expansion  which  has  since  been  characteristic  of  it.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1885  the  first  important  step  in  realizing  the  special  aims  of  the 
institution  was  taken  by  the  organization  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  Prof.  M.  A.  Scovell,  its  present  etiicient  director,  was 
then  place<1  at  its  head,  and  in  18S()  the  station  l>egan  work  as  a  State 
enterprise,  it  having  been  reorganized  and  named  the  Kentucky  Exi>er- 
iment  Station  by  the  legislature  in  that  year.  Its  twofold  work  of 
making  exi)eriments  in  scientitir  agriculture  and  making  their  results 
known  to  those  interested  by  the  publication  of  frequent  bulletins  was 
able  t4>  be  still  further  increased  and  cnlargeil  by  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress, on  March  2,  1S87,  of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  Hatch  bill, 
from  its  author,  which  appropriates  annually  9<15,<NK)  to  similar  stations 
in  eai'h  StaU*  throughout  the  country.    The  l)oar(l  of  control  of  the 

'  Tho  (leurt-e  coiir-cn  provided  in  issn  wen5  a  claAnical  and  a  M'iontiHr  roariM*  of  four 
jraarM  eacli.  Ifndin^  to  tho  dcj^roc^N  of  A.  H.  and  H.  8..  xvitli  A.  M.  and  M.  S.  ctmreired 
mUfT  An  a<lditional  year'n  »tndy.     Tb««r«»  wa«  uIno  a  j^t'nerul  vout^ift  v^l  iv^vw  >}«»k%  vvv>\. 
leading'  to  ;i  tJff^rt**-. 
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Ihii'ky  ttUliuii,  as  iit  ]>i'e8ent  orgsDixed,  ii  oompand  of  tlirae  otikt 
mpv  I  riiBt«eii,  together  with  the  invsident  of  the  collage  mad  tk* 
1-ior  lit'  the  station  as  ex-offloio  memban.  The  prorWoui  of  th* 
Lli  bill  were  accepted  by  tbe  legUlaton  on  Febniaty  SO,  1888,'  wad 
l>x|<tritaeDtal  farm  of  48^  acres,  situated  new  the eoUeg*  eBM|M% 
l{UM)ii  giurcbased  and  equipped  with  suitable  boildbifs.  Tbe  eUaf 
Kiui:  ri>r  the  station  is  located  on  the  campna.  It  to  e  haadMaa 
I  well  iilaniieil  HtruL-ture,  coating,  with  Ita  eqoipDMot, aboat  00,011^ 
I  wiiH  < ompleted  in  Augost,  1889.  Alt  oommeroial  feitilinn  aoM  to 
lHiat«  ;kre  retjuired  by  State  law  to  be  aoalyxed  and  Inapeeted  hf 
liiiiiiii'ij.  This  80  far  baa  been  a  means  of  some  tneowei  beridea  tm- 
liiiic  valuable  infurmation  to  the  a^caltoral  oommnnl^.  TtrntttM 
■m*  niation  contains,  in  addition  to  the  director,  two  e 
linii>l<i;:iKt  and  Itotiinist,  a  liorticnltoiist,  a  meteoroh^st,  a  I 
ll<-iit  ot  field  oxiwrimetitM,  and  a  dairyman. 
■ii-  <l<'ve)()puifiit  of  tlie  other  leading  object  forwliteh  the  ooBta 
I  cKiiililishtKl  bus  had  a  Himilar,  altboagh  somewhat  mora  reeeat, 
lor) .  A  coursi!  in  pmvtical  niecbanics  was  first  offiared  in  1880,  bal 
l<-uular  niet-banival  depurtinvnt  was  organized  until  two  year*  totor. 
ftrnvliilf  the  revenue  of  the  ioHtltution  and  its  ablli^  toeatry  oel 
l>iiriN»>«s  in  tbiH  dim^tion  were  materially  iucreaseil  by  what  to  eoai- 
Klj  l.:iiown  UH  the  Morrill  bill,  of  Jane  L'S,  1890,  whifh  granted  to 
li  ■•■'  th«  iigrirultura)  and  mechanical  collegea  in  the  dlflhrent  Statea 
lapiiropriation  of  tii:>,<N)0  for  the  year  1890,  which  was  to  be 
li'i>-M^l  rai-h  year  by  f  l.iHHl  until  It  reu(r)ie«l  $:!ri,OUU  annually.  A 
liUr  ilt'itai'tment  of  n>iH;hani(.*al  engint^ring  was  organized  in  tbe 
litiirk>  Statv  <'tilh'(;<'  in  .Inne,  1H1>1,  when  the  vhair  of  mechanieal 
liiiii-niig  w-i).4  i-slat>liHbi.><l  and  tbe  proffssor  iip|Mi)nt4^.  A  new 
ltidiiii'.J  tiiiihliii);  was  S4iuii  l>egun  and  vns  (■omp1vt4-d  and  oocopied 
liiiuinry.  I'*!'-.  t(  iH  niuimtMlionit  and  HiM-ciatly  wHl  adapted  to  ita 
B<*crH  iind  liaii  an  e<|nipHii'nl  He«-ond  to  non*'  Miuth  «if  the  Ohio 
li-r.  tbi>  •■.■itimalitl  value  of  llic  buihiing  and  npimrahis  being  aboat 
l.<xMi  riif  linildiiic  ronluinn,  bt'sidcs  tbiee  recitation  ruons  and 
l>  oiliifH,  twi>  tliuwiiig  looniM,  a  wihmI  |>Htli'ni  Hhu|^  two  bnikv 
III-.  1  '>a>b  room,  a  tool  room,  iin  enifini-  riHim,  two  machine  abopi^ 
1 1>'[  "oikiiiK  uinhI.  the  other  metal — a  founilry,  a  Idaektunith  ahom 

I  V.',,  I  lice  DHimH  •li'Viitttl  to  esiNTi mental  entniieering. 

Ill'-  .>il<iiii iliheiKirniiil  hcIiooI  in  IKSiiand  tberwvnt  enlargemcat 

III--  tiKuiin  111  in-iMK'iiiiii  ill  the  ti|Mt'ialde|iartineiit.-<irthe«-nll«^, to 
Irh  <•  •>  lia\  ••  m-t  het-n  rei'erriiit;.  have  leil  tn  a  i^irn-it|  mi  tiding  rxpaa- 
m  III  itJi  iiiiir-ex  111  sillily,  murm-it  in  |>fdagogy,  in  agricullurn,  to 

II  i-i>;:iTiii-t  inc.  aixl  in  niii-hjiuieal  engineering,  liavin;;  bren  lulded  to 
Iw  ;ilriMil>  Ml  '•)«  i.itioii.  Ml  an  to  make  tbe  pn'sent  enrrieulum  4)Dila 
li<i  II.  TtiiH*  .i-  Well  a-  K|H-eial  ill  eharaeier.  The  former  NCientiSe 
liu   li.in  lit!  1,1 1\  liit-n  HutMlividMl  into  mathematieal,  biulngiviU, and 

I  (  baptrl  9*,  «•  u  u1  \i«w 
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chemical  courses,  all  scientific  in  character,  but  each  emphasizing  espe- 
cially the  science  indicated  by  its  name.  The  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ments of  biology,  physiology,  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  physics 
has  become  quite  complete  for  work  and  illustration,  the  apparatus  of 
those  departments  being  estimated  to  be  worth  something  over  $20,0(HK 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  these  departments  were  largely 
improved  in  1897  by  the  erection  of  a  now  natural  science  building. 
This  is  a  three-story  brick  structure  and  is  modern  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, costing,  with  its  electric-lighting  and  steam-heating  apparatus, 
$20,000.  The  entire  third  floor  of  this  building  is  given  up  to  the  proper 
display  of  a  recent  valuable  acquisition  to  the  scientific  apparatus  of 
the  college,  consisting  of  the  collection  of  minerals  and  other  products 
of  the  State,  collected  by  the  State  geological  survey  and  for  many 
years  dei>o8ited  in  the  capitol  at  Frankfort.  This  collection  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  State  inspector  of  mines,  who  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  1898  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  State  college  and  had  his  office 
and  the  geological  collection  moved  to  Lexington.  This  collection  will 
constitute  a  valuable  scientific  museum  for  the  future. 

The  libraries  of  the  different  departments  of  the  college,  especially 
the  scientific  departments,  have  of  late  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
DOW  contain  the  standard  authorities  neede^l  for  reference  in  each  case. 
The  plan  of  having  special  libraries  has  been  adopted  rather  than 
having  one  large  general  collection. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  entire  college  property  is  $475,000. 
The  income  of  the  institution,  including  the  experiment  stiition,  is 
about  $80,000  annually.  The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  revenue 
between  July  1,  1896,  and  July  1, 1897: 

College  proper : 

8Uto  taxed $32,429.32 

Federal  fu  ml  of  1«J0 18,810.00 

Stadeuts*  f«o» 1,428.57 

From  othrr  soiircett 498. 91 

ToUl 53,166.80 

Experiment  station : 

Federal  fund  of  1887 $15,000.00 

Fertilizeni 3,240.00 

Farm 1,280.43 

OtheriMMmoe 132,70 

Total 19,653.13 

To  the  college  income,  be8i<le8  the  above  items,  is  to  be  addiMl  $8,404.50 
annually  coming  from  its  share  of  the  Federal  fund  of  18(>2,  from  which 
u'o  revenue  is  given  alH)ve,  because  the  former  State  bonds  had  expired 
in  1896  and  no  new  revenue  was  deriveil  from  this  source  until  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  on  new  bonds  issued  by  the  legislature  of  1890.'    The  Federal 


I 


The  h-gislatiire  of  tliiH  year  gave  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Frankfort  its 
abare,  14 1  per  cent,  of  ibe  Fe<lernl  fund  of  1S62,  which  mt^de  X^^ii^AX^  ol  >Xi^>^\»\«i 
eo^hge  $24 1,075,  wbirh  bean  6  p<T  rent  Intereat  annumW^. 
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t.l'  |H!iO  also  iticreaHes  (1,000  eacb  year  ootll  tha  yoar  IMS, a 
viil  ur  vliicb  will  go  to  tbiH  institution. 

le  ctiuriw  of  iiistriivUon  iu  tbe  college  aa  at  praaent  oonaUtatiJ  : 
llNMecl  (>r the  following dei>arttneiita:  History,  politkalceonoMjrfii 
ppliynio^;  liiituiiy,  borticnlture,  and  agriculture;  tbe  BDBlh!i  In 
(VH  anil  litemtnrv;  military  Kcience;  cbeiniatTy;  matbeaabaB  ai 
loiKiuiy;  UKHlcni  languages;  Greek  and  Latin;  |iedain)C7T  ff  fi 
ml  p>cbo»l;  civil  eDgiiieering;  meobaoioal  enginearing;  aiiatia 
|tliy»ioli>gy;  giNtlogy,  zoology,  auil  pbjrBics. 

-ollege  ofTerH  six  degree  coonea  o(  four  years  eaeh,  laadta 

v<')>   to  tlie  il«greeft  of  bacbelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  ■! 

Iiflipi   (ii  agrivultni-e,  bHcbelor  of  oivll  cnfineering,  baebatar  < 

111  engineer  lug,  and  bachelor  of  pedagogy.    Tbe  dagiaa  < 

I  iiUt  conf«rrv<l  in  the  first  live  of  tbeae  departMenta,  apoa  ■ 

ilii>rial  year'8  rpgnlar  stndy  »nd  tbe  preaentation  of  aa  i 

III  the  iiriiiriiKil  di|Kirtmentof  stady.     In  oerCain  d 

lilt!  i^ainrHeH,  not  b-iiding  to  n  degree,  are  arranged  to  salt  the  need 

irticiilur  cliiiM  of  Hiudents.    In  agriculture  a  Mbort  eooneki 

I  lutfly  inuugniHii-d  for  tu-ientitle  Inetraction  iu  tbe  moat  praelki 

i  of  a^TiciiItiin'.  nliicli  may  be  Attended  by  farmers  dnriag  tha 

prpMeABoii.    In  |H-ilAgogy.  besides  the  regiilardegreeooDraa,tberaM 

j-ial  SijiN-  di|doiiiii,  8talt'-(-«rtillcBte,  and  connty-oertilleate  eoaiM 

Kiieil  to  lufi't  the  iieedM  of  certain  claiwefl  of  teaebera,e 

•  Stutt'  imlilii-  HflionlH.     Ill  the  conrM  in  merbanical  i 

iiv  III  one  nl'  three  lines  of  work — iiiei-haiiical  engineering  prope 

kiii-jil  eii;:inceriiig.  or  eltvlriial  enKineeriiig — ir>  allowed  in  the  bM 

lyeuiH  oi  till-  ninrx-. 

i<  nil<in>  ('•■iir.-u's  iire  |ir4'|iar.itory  to  thoKe  of  the  college  and  ■■ 
[ir->  \-i  leii:;tli.  There  are  two  of  tbem — tbe  Mcieutitk',  agrica 
ki  ri  .■n^iiMfiin;;  eonme  and  the  vlaMicii)  iind  nnrmal  oiiara 
].  J.  ti:is  ii-ieiitly  iirranjied  for  »  niun- K>'iienil  preparation  of  il 
■  iii  oiiuliniii  (111-  Stiile  by  thenM'0|;nitionof  iinumberofprival 
i<Ii<'  lii;;li  -•  lit-iln  :is  iirere^liiml  m>Ii(m>Is.  whom>e»nnieBaTveoard 
l-d  uiili  (I111..1'  i>T  Mil-  i-itllei;i',  iiiirl  whoM*  Rtinleiits  »re  received  upo 

iiioitic  ml iiiuii  I'lii-sfK  of  tbe  in>titut)o». 

if  iii.itiK-tiliiiii-ii  or  ilie  i'tille;;e  h»i«  in  u  tfeiieral  wiiy  kept  pace  wit 
iii-)<>ii  tiidtliei  n.iyt.  Wiihiii  tivfyeuDt  itfter  the  oct-iiiwocy  of  tt 
htiil'liii.-  r-  -lixiriii-  Ii.id  liM'ii  in  iinnilNT  to  :«>!*.  ond  fortbepai 
yf4ir»lli<  >  li,n>-  .i\fi.i-e<l  i'.Ki,  of  w honi  an  HveniKent  about  IW  hai 
I  til  ilir  I. -1111.1!  ><  It-Hi)  iiiiil  itUiiii  liNt  in  the  iteatlenty.  There  wm 
*4fr>tit   I '.L'   -ri.'lt'iii-  III  .ill  (le|>iir(meiiiH.    The  ;:eiienil  finaorii 

i-iv>ii>ii  It  I-  ■■,■■1.  .1- i.in>  otJHT  iii-liliitioiis. deenMMtl  the  attend 

',  whiih  1. 1"  KI  i>t  ii|i  Will  .tiid  111  rlie  iiHnilN-iM  in  the  college  elaSH 
riiilly  li.i-  "...iti  .1  iiiHil>e<l  enlaigeiMeiil,  the  Hterage  in  tbCNr  fc 
l<A>l   tu<i   >>'Ui-   Ih-ui;:  iiIhiui    Iihi   iiioie   tliiiH   in   (be   three  ynai 
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The  acoommodations  for  students  were  materially  increasetl  about 
1800  by  the  addition  of  a  new  dormitory  with  rooms  for  oO  students. 
The  legislative  act  of  May  0,  1893,  in  addition  to  changing  the  plan  of 
managing  the  institution,  as  already  noted,  made  the  appointments  of 
beneficiary  pupils  in  the  normal  school  four  from  each  county  of  the 
State,  instead  of  each  legislative  district,  as  before,  and  besides  furnish- 
ing free  tuition  to  all  beneficiary  students,  grants  them  free  traveling 
expenses  to  and  from  licxington  to  their  homes  after  they  have  honor 
ably  sustained  themselves  for  one  year  as  matriculates.  In  order  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  the  college  within  the  reach  of  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, the  tuition  fees  for  other  students  are  made  very  moderate  and  a 
number  of  [K)or  students  are  given  work  on  the  college  farm  for  several 
hours  each  day,  for  which  they  are  paid  from  G  to  10  cents  an  hour. 

The  college  has  had  an  average  of  about  19  graduates  each  year  for 
tbe  past  five  years,  and  its  total  alumni  in  all  of  its  regular  courses  to 
189S,  inclusive,  are  190.  Several  of  these  are  members  of  its  present 
feculty  and  others  occupy  important  positions  in  teaching  and  other 
professions.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  particularly  T.  V.  Munson, 
of  Texas,  who  is  considered  the  highest  authority  in  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  vine  culture.  In  reco;;nition  of  his  services  in  intro- 
ducing the  American  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the  French  vines,  he 
received  from  the  Government  of  Prance  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

The  faculty  of  the  institution,  including  the  nine  instrnctors  in  the 
various  departments,  is  at  present  composed  of  twenty-four  members, 
nearly  four  times  as  many  as  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  in  1878. 
The  regular  professors,  with  their  chairs,  are  as  follows :  James  Kennedy 
Patterson,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  president,  professor  of  history, 
|X)Iitical  economy,  and  metaphysics;  John  Shackleford,  A.  M.,  vice- 
president,  professor  of  English  and  logic;  James  Garrard  White,  A.  M., 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  John  Uenry  Neville,  A.  M., 
professor  of  <1  reek  and  I^atin;  Walter  Kennedy  Patterson,  A.  M.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  aciidemy ;  Joseph  Hoeing  Kiistle,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  chem 
istry;  Kuric  Neville  Hoark,  Ph.  !>.,  principal  of  the  normal  school; 
Joseph  William  Pryor,  M.  I).,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology; 
Frederic  Panl  Anderson,  M.  E.,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering; 
James  Poyntz  Nelson,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  professor  of  civil  engineering; 
Clarence  Wentworth  Mathews,  B.  S.,  professor  of  botany,  horticultnre, 
and  agriculture;  Arthur  McQuiston  Miller,  A.  M.,  professor  of  geology 
and  zoology;  Merry  Lewis  Pence,  M.  8.,  professor  of  [diysics;  Samuel 
Miller  Swigert,  captain  Second  Cavalry,  V.  S.  A.,  commandant  and 
professor  of  military  science;  Paul  Wernicke,  professor  of  m<Mlern 
languages. 

Two  venerable  and  able  members  of  the  faculty  dietl  in  1894,  Dr. 
Robert  Peter  and  Prof.  F.  M.  Helveti.  Dr.  Peter,  of  whom  mention 
has  been   made  elsewhere,  hud  had  a  distinguished  career  and  was 
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I  for  bis  high  character  and  eminent  worth.    Bte 
ty  of  the  college  in  1878  and  had  retired  tnm  the  aeMw  dsliMtf 
rofesflorahip  in  1887,  on  aooonnt  of  the  inllmitlea  af 
lelveti  had  been  professor  of  modem  langugea  te  tte 

1860  antil  the  time  of  his  death.    He  was  nnlmriHf 
iras  an  accomplished  and  faithftal  teaeher. 
e  career  of  steady  and  nnilbrm  proeperity  whieh  the  EHaia 
entucky  has  experienced  since  1878  has  been  doe  in 
e  able  and  energetic  management  of  President 
at  its  head  almost  from  its  inoipiency.    In  hia  handa  it  is 
iH  much  of  th('  work  of  the  institution  ia  alreadj  m  a 
^  that  it  will  iM^couie  before  long  a  nniveraity  In 

BIBUINSKAPHV. 

firt  of  the  AKricultiinit  ami  Mecliaaieal  College  for  187S-1tl^ 

inial  Kep«irt  c»f  tli«-  Hoard  of  Vinlton  for  1S78-188Q, 

iMldrrfM  Wfon^  tlie  Coiuuiiwiion  od  the  Agrieoliand  ODd 

Pattenion,  Vh.  !»..  Frankfort,  1HK2. 

iilatioiM  of  iht*  AKriciiltiiral  and  lleolianical  College  adopted  Ji 

tort,  1H82. 

pr*ii  HiNtory  of  Fayette  County. 

inlation.  Feder:il  and  State,  in  relation  to  tiM  AgrlenltQcal 

;«  of  Krntticky  and  Ket^ulationa  (Soveming  the  aaao,  eoaipUsd  hf 

'm»\,  I^SLin^tou,  1><!*I). 

inial  K«*|Mirta  of  tbi*  |{4»uril  of  Trnstees. 

ortHof  ttif  *^t:itf  sii|>«*riht4*nd(*nt  of  l*al>lir  Inatmrtion. 

«  of  th«'  State  l«*i;iH|ature. 

«*KNTKE  roLLKGK,  llAlfVILLB. 

litre  <N>11o;;4*  lias  h:Ml  a  <*otitiniioiiH  history  under  its  present  titb 

isp.i,  aiitl  Is  thniMore  tin*  oldeHt  i*ollege  in  Kentucky  with  aeon- 

•i]<«  iiaiiM*  aihl  f-f>r|Hirat4'  existem*e.    It  dntes  back  in  eoooepCiDa 

to  tht*  h«*;;iiiiiiii^s  of  Ti*aiisyivauia  Seminary,  with  whieh  ImUUi* 

itn  rniitiiiiiity  a|i)K*arii.  in  ii  Keiise,  in  the  fa<*t  that  Cfovemor  Ii 

>y,  till*  pit*si(li*tit  nt  its  first  lN>anl  of  trustees,  was  also 

V  Tr.iii^vlv.iiiia  St-niinaiy  boani  of  liH3.    It  may,  however,  ha 

il  iiiHiii  ;i.H  tiir  more  diriN't  Hnec*ess4ir  of  Kentucky  ft radoMjf, 

ts  t(Hiii(|«Ml  \t\  th«*  s:inie  religions  denomination,  and  the 

H  4**«tal»li<«liniiiit — (lissatisfartioii  with  the  religious  statos 

Ilia  Iiiivt-rsity  aii<l  thr  plan  of  its  nianagi*nient — were  praeticaQf 

kmI  with  tlioM*  that  o|N*rat«Ml  in  se|ianiting  Kentneky  AeadflBiy 

riaii**>haiiia  Sctiiinary.    That  this  HUtTessiou  was  felt  ezpUeill^ 

•s  riiiinil<i*»  i«»  -hown  by  the  eflfort  made  by  tlieni  to  secure  tin 

II  of  (h«*  Kfiitiuky  AeiMleniy  eml«iwnieut  fn>m  Tninsylvania  Unl 
tv. 

r  l*Kesti\t4-iiaii  niemlMTsuf  the  Transylvania  1' ni versify  board  ef 
Pfs  hiMi  alreiMly  beoiuie  a4i|uainte4l  with  Hr.  Ilolley^a  relighMa 
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opinions  eveu  prior  to  his  final  election  as  president  of  the  university 
in  November,  1817,  at  wbirh  time  a  number  of  them  had  resigned,  while 
others  retired  soon  afterwards  or  were  removed  from  the  board  by 
^e  reorganization  of  February,  1818.  These  and  other  members  of 
the  denomination,  fearful  of  what  they  considered  the  irreligious  influ- 
ences tlien  surrounding  the  university,  e8i>ecially  those  emanating  from 
Dr.  Ilolley's  ideas,  resolved  to  have  an  institution  of  their  own  whose 
religious  atmosphere  would  be  what  they  desired,  and  where  the  young 
men  of  the  (church  who  were  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
might  be  c<lucated  free  from  contaminating  influences. 

Accordingly,  in  October,  1818,  unddr  the  leadership  largely,  it  seems, 
of  Kev.  Samuel  K.  Nelson,  who  may  be  called,  before  any  other  one 
man,  the  founder  of  the  college,  steps  were  taken  by  the  synod  of  Ken- 
tucky looking  toward  the  organization  of  the  new  institution.  The 
legislature  of  the  Stale  was  soon  petitioned  for  a  charter  for  the  enter- 
prise, but,  although  this  was  granted,  it  was  refused — DaWdson  thinks 
mainly  because  of  the  influence  of  Transylvania  University,  which  did 
not  want  competition — to  the  church  ui)on  the  terms  they  desired.  This 
charter,  which  bears  the  date  of  January  21, 1819. '  located  the  institu- 
tion under  its  present  name  <Mn  or  near  the  town  of  Danville,"  granted 
to  it  the  funds  of  Danville  Academy,  and  placed  it  under  the  control 
of  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  nineteen  trustees,  largely  composed  of 
prominent  public  men  of  that  portion  of  the  State,  with  ex-Governor 
Shelby  as  their  chairman.  Instead  of  placing  it  under  the  management 
of  their  Ryno<l,  as  the  Presbyterians  wished,  the  legislature,  (m  the 
ground,  it  seems,  that  such  action  would  be,  in  effect,  uniting  church 
and  state,  maile  it  in  organization  a  State  institution,  and,  instead  of 
the  charter  making  provision  for  religious  or  theological  instructicm, 
aection  4  explicitly  declares  that  'Mio  religious  doctrines  ]>eculinr  to 
any  one  sect  of  Christians  shall  be  inculcated  by  any  professor  in  said 
college.'^ 

A  committee  of  canvassers  had  been  appointed  by  the  syno<l  at  the 
time  that  boily  i)etilioned  for  the  charter,  and  a  considerable  endowment 
had  been  raised  for  the  new  college,  but  the  Presbyterians  refuse<l  to 
endow  it  under  the  conditions  imi)osed,  these  funds,  for  tlio  present, 
being  held  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  synod,  and  so  the  institution 
went  into  o|>erat ion  under  a  board  of  trusti'es  which  was  not  exelusively 
Presbyterian  and  many  of  whose  members  were  only  interested  in  the 
matter  as  a  general  eilucational  enterprise.      Presbyterian   intluence 

'Arte  of  IHlH-m.  pp.  i»lH-4rJl.  The  trii<«tMH  iiaDie<l  in  the  act  wert*  Inaaf  Shelhy. 
John  lioyle,  Willinm  OwHicy,  ThomaH  Moiitgoiii«Ty,  Samii«'I  M'Kee.  William  Traif^, 
Thomas  C*li*land,  Itarnahaa  Mdleiiry,  Samuol  K.  NoImoii,  Nathan  II.  Hall,  J<Mhna 
Fry,Jamc»  Hirnvy,  .l<>«hua  Harbtn*,  James  liarlNiur,  haniel  (i.  Cowan,  John  liowmnn, 
Epbraim  McHowell,  Jervmiah  HriHcoe,  and  .ler«*miah  Fisher.  In  locating  the  inati- 
Intion  in  lianville  the  art  was  a^aiii  following  in  thi*  Ht4*ps  of  Tranaylvania  Semi- 
aarj,  but  then*  h:is  m^ver  lN*en  any  oooasiitn  to  n^movc  tbt*  collc^o  for  Im-k  of  local 
•Qppori,  as  was  th«*  case  with  thv  ri«minary. 
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..  bo«efer.  tu  have  been  predomiiiMit  iu  it*  aMtin  bvw  tk*  M 

(•l)  till*  proiuineuMof  nemben  of  tbat  cliuch  ia  itiiwtih,! 

liU'iiuiniiiatioD  bad  a  luoral,  ir  iiot  a  l^ul,  cootrol  of  tiM  iaitibrtj 

n  ntUT  tbe  charter  was  obtained  the  tnutcet,  tkraagh  their  flb 
in  onler  lu  <li>t:triii  f>ppiMitiou,  eapecudly  that  of  IVaa^Tl** 
lrfriiU.v.  iiwuetl  liti  iiildreM '  to  tbe  pablie  is  whieb  it  was  dcctai 
\.  thn  collier  woutti  nut  JDuulcate  Ruy  denoniiifttiaBal  teacta,  li 
in  tiiteotion  "wax  to  Bapplemetit  the  work  of  tbe  dadta 
■JfA."  uuil  tliat  ita  nbjei-t  w.i»  not  to  iigara  tbe  B»i»eiri|y,  1 
til  aid  it  !>>'  ii  geiieronK  rivatry. 

t-<liiit«ly  uhtfr  tliv  charter  whs  Mvarvd  in  1819  m  Modaat  ha 

L"  erected  in  l>:itiville.  loaitily  Tvom  loiiil  eontribotiooa,  Hrf 

i>\.  JaiucM  M)-<'bord  wiwcbuscii  as  ibe  Arat  prandent  oflMi 

He,  however,  newr  sert'etl  hi  llmt  rajiaeitjr,  bavlacdiad 

'  hineUfiioti  itfrer  he  hud  prol tab ly  dcvli tied  tbe  proSbnd  hai 

I.  Satuwl  I'lnley  whs  then  tein|N>rHry  presitlent  Tor  two>-cMn,dn 

I,  hj  nil  iu-t  <it'  Da-eeiHlwr  Iff.  IS-Jl,'  wliieh  abowa  tbe  iuittital 

■>ke«]  ii|Htii  ;(t  thut  lime  as  lo  some  extent  a  State  entarprfae^ 

Hlatnre  ahh-d  the  simf:(;liD)(  under! » It ing  by  Kivinf  to  ft,  Ibr  I 

I,  oDe-thiril  th<-  ]>ri>llti>  <it'  the  braneli  Baak  of  tbe  UonBOBWCi 

tlarnMl>hni');.  to  In*  uneil  fur  iiurvhuaiofi  a  library  AMI  ■  adbal 

-nta*.    The  ;ini<>ii)ii  sit-nreil  from  thiit  aourve  appears  to  tavo  b 

Iri  #C.Uiki,  whii-h  :il  the  titue  niuat  have  been  quite  a  belp  to  thai 

tl,  ii)tli<ni;;h.  :i-  mc  ith;tll  see,  il  wan  Hot  )wmianently  retained. 

I  Ju)>  -i,  l^J'J,  If<-\.  ■■••i-emiith  CliamlNTlain.D.D..*  became  tbe  I 

liir  ))if>i<h-nt  ••It  lie  (■••lle^e.    I>r,  t'baiiiberlaiu  waa  a  man  of  !« 

iiliiliiy.  mill  I'K'iy.  ;iitd    hy  the  vieorons  ttio|)enition  of  aen 

litti(lir>ii>i<-  itiilnidiials  lip^ujfht  the  iuKlitntioii  oolof  ita  iaeipi 

•'.  iiIlu-iiii:  It  >>i:  a  linn  hiisJK  und  lillinf:  its  halts  with  Mtndrnta,    1 

(..xirn  hIiii  ,i»-i->t<^l  l>i'.  Chaniberlaiu  ill  the npenini;  of  bia adn 

iiion  «•'■<-  '■■•liii   hailey.  [imlesMor  nl*  matheniatirs,  and   Hedai 

;:beri}.  i>i.>ir-Mtr  nf  the  Latin  and  (inn-k  lanftuagc:*.     Onrinil 

iiiiutti<i'i<-i<.  Mil'  lii't  :;iiiiliiiitiiiir  i-lasH  was  wnt  out  by  the  JMCIi 

in  l--<:i.  ••! I  ih^-  lud  uTudiiiiies  U-iue  I..  W.  tireeu,  aQerwa 

•'inenllv  ••ir.hfi  Ti'^l  nith  the  hi>itiiy»t'  his  aluia  uiater. 

lw»U>(  .-.-•  >-Mr-—  I-  i:.t>-ii  l>\  I'rvrcwor  ChrDaull  in  Haith's  Hx 

v•.Ul't^ 

I,,.*..     .  ■..:   ■!..     .  '   *:.'•..  ..(..i.Ji<i,p>l  lb.' lift  |>iil.li.-u'baairaa4ur  I 

.1^1. K    ■  I'l    •'..     ■■• .(..!.-    l..iiii^l  .iiS,....Kii^'-Aliii«l».V«l.  IV,^.! 

■...I  .!».  ■      ■        .1..  I.    ...ijl.j ff.ntt--l^.llP):rf..i  IN!*-.  |..!l.     iNlhcIa 

iiM-..  :.■  *,■■.■:  .  1.  ■.■(•■■•>ltai<i:4)iilT'.'l  iirxliiBt'-'lallitrklnMTiCaJI 
>U1)  1.  .-:i  Bi.'i  ■tl'iih..'i..i> -.■■•ii.ar>.\.'«  .I.-I1W}  ID  1817.  Hr»M1 
inl..  ,.•!  r«..T.  -TII>^B>ii<lal<>  ll»li)l><-)<r.Jli>.  tbr  )>r»i4*al»rt-n 
•Imrtlv.,  <■  -'..  11.  all  ot  mjiki'il  •l>iiil).  ••f  iili>i|ii;  iiilrll^-rluBl  |ia««r.  «f  (i 
r  fptrtl  ^  .ti"'i-  'Ui'*  arr  ici*vn  m  •liilrrmt  ■*•  '-•••inu  a*  ih*  lw|ttaalMc 
tthm  ^uiibutoix-u  al  i'vuui-.  bat  lluiMKiirii  m  Ibr  irkt  ■ra«  bM  vi«ia« 
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President  I'liamberlain  resigned  on  September  26, 1826,  to  become  the 
president  of  Jackson  College,  liouisiana.  tie  was  later  instrumental  in 
founding  Oakland  College,  Mississippi.  Wiiile  at  Centre  he  did  much 
toward  giving  that  institution  an  impetus  toward  its  future  career. 
He  and  Rev.  Thomas  Cleland  were  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  new  charter  of  1824,  of  which  mention  will  now  be  made. 

In  October,  1823,  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  was  thoroughly 
arousetl,  as  Davidson'  tells  us,  by  the  theological  views  expressed  by 
Dr.  IIollcy,in  the  previous  April,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Col 
James  Morrison,  the  beuefactorof  Transylvania  University,  determined 
to  establish  without  delay  such  an  institution  as  they  desired,  where 
what  they  considered  proper  Biblical  instruction  could  be  given.  They 
appointed  nine  trustees,  who  were  empowered  to  confer,  at  the  end  of 
tlie  month,  with  the  trustees  of  Centre  College,  with  a  view  to  its 
reorganization  on  a  new  basis,  with  or  without  a  charter.  The  desired 
arrangement  was  harmoniously  made  and  a  charter  applied  fur,  which 
was  finally  obtained,  the  bill  being  carried  through  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature,  as  related  by  Davidson,'  against  the  violent  opposition 
of  Transylvania  IJ  niversity  and  other  denominational  institutions  of  the 
State,  mainly  by  the  telling,  by  Col.  James  Davidson,  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  of  a  humorous  anecdote  which  disarmed  the  oppo- 
sition. 

This  amended  charter  was  granted  on  January  27,  1824,^  and  gives 
as  the  reason  for  its  enactment  that  the  funds  of  the  college  were  low 
and  it  needed  the  endowment  which  the  synod  proposed  to  give  to  it. 
That  body  was  to  endow  the  institution  with  $20,000,  the  agreen)ent 
going  into  etVeet  as  soon  as  $5,000  should  be  i»aid  in.  The  number  of 
trustees  then  in  ofllce  was  to  be  retained  until,  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  their  number  should  be  reduced  to  eleven.^  The  former 
character  of  the  institution,  as  to  some  extent  a  State  enterprise,  was 
removed  by  the  rec|uiremeut  that  the  money  previously  received  from 
the  Uarrmlsburg  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  should  bo 
paiid  over  to  the  8tat4'  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  recently  h)cated  in  Danville.  The  funds  bestoweil  niK)n  the  in- 
stitution were  also  to  be  restored  to  the  synod  if  it«  charter  was  altered 
or  repealed  withtmt  the  consent  of  that  body.  The  iK>wers  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  college  by  its  amende<l  charter  were  very  wide  in  their 
character  and  s4'ope,  so  mnch  so  that  no  extra  provisitms  needed  to  be 
added  for  tht*  o]>eration  of  a  university.     A  mcdi(!a]  department  was 

'  Pnrftliy t<*riun  Cliiirch  In  Kfutiu-kv.  p.  'MK^, 

*Pre8byteri:iii<'liiircli  in  Kentucky,  pp.  3i:{,  :n4. 

^AcU  of  lHi»4-2:».  pp.  ^WA. 

*Tbe  nnmber  of  trnHte««  irt,  however,  Htill  retnioed  aM  ntnctcMMi,  otnv third  of 
whom  (tereu  in  one  >'«*iir,  of  ronrMM  nrv  «'lecte4l  eurh  y«Mir  hy  tho  nynod  of  Kentnrky. 
II  bi  asaally  ntateil  that  wlivu  tlinnyiKKl  had  paid  in  f.*».()0()  it  hIiouM  havi*  th«*  power 
In  elM*t  three  trnbttu^t  each  year  nutil  all  tin*  original  onea  %%4*rt*  K'plart'd;  hut  the 
•cl  of  18^1  rontain-H  no  snrh  provision,  at  least  in  th4>  colh'ction  exatuUv«^V. 
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^oemn,  however,  to  have  been  predomiiiHiit  in  iU  affirira  Irani 
I  li  t'oiigli  tiip  promiueiioe  of  meinbera  of  tbat  elinrek  iu  ibi  am 
iLftleiictioitiatioD  bad  a  moral,  if  uotalegul,  «outrol  of  tiMii 
111  tliiii  vay. 

Soon  after  the  charter  was  obtained  the  tnuteaa,  throash  ^ 
iiiini,  in  order  to  diaarni  oppoiitioiit  eaiieciallj  that  of  Trwrn 

I  iiiviTstty,  issued  an  addresx'  to  the  public  Id  whieh  it  vaa  > 
iliiit  the  volk'ge  would  uot  inuiilcate  miy  deuomliiatlonal  taa 
itM  main  intention  "watt  to  mipplement  the  work  of  tba  d 
acadeiiiieH,''  and  that  ita  objeitt  w:\»  not  to  It^nra  the  onivan 
Ditlicr  to  iiid  it  l>y  a  generouH  rivalry. 

Iinincdiatdy  after  the  charter  wtis  scvnred  in  1819  a  W0dim 
ii>K  wax  vriirted  in  Ihiiiville.  mainly  IVoni  local  cxmtribotioo^ 
IHjo  Iter.  .lanieH  McChord  wtw  choHeii  an  tlic  flnt  prealdent  oft 
i-iillct!i>.  lie,  however,  never  MTVcd  in  that  i-a[>ae{ty,  liaviasd 
yi'iir  oi'  UJH  i-h-i-lioii  iitler  he  had  prolialily  declined  tho  proSfaiad 
l:i-v.  Sitiniicl  riiik>y  waK  tlien  lemiKirary  presulentfor  twoyewa, 
«liirli.  I>y  nil  iK't  of  llifi>mlH>r  IS,  IK-^l.' wliirh  nbowt  tba  IbmS 

M  .11  looked  ii| ;it  that  time  ao  to  Hinie  extent  a  State  outerpll 

I'Ti^liiiun-  aided  ilie  s(rnK)rlin);  nndfrtiikiiiK  by  inving  to  ft,  fl 
\.M-n.  one  third  tlie  |iroliiM of  tlic  Itraiieh  Hank  of  the  Oonnaw 
.>!  liurnidxtnuc,  to  1h^  use')  for  purehasInK  ii  lilnaty  and  a  mek 
.li'iiaiatus.  TheiiniiMiiit  seenred  I'l-anii  tliii«  Hnurce  ap|>ear*  to  ban 
iti>i<nt  #ii.(><Hi.  ^«hii-h  at  (lie  time  nuiHl  liave  bi-eii  ipiitcahalp  tott 
-<  IkmI.  althiiii;:h.  a"  we  Hhall  sw,  il  wan  not  |H*rnianently  ratainai 

Inly  L'::.  1.m:'J.  Ke\..leri-niiah('h»iiilH-i-liiin.l).l>..'')>ecaaK>tbi 

I-  ::iilar  ptoideiii  ■■f'llu-  i'iillt>(;i'.    I>i-.  rhuinlM-rhiiii  waa  a  inaii  of  I 

II  J.  aliiliry.  ^in<l  fieiy.  iind  tiy  the  vit;onais  eiHi|icration  of  ai 
I  I   l.inllir.-|>i<-  iijdt\i<)nals  binnKbt  the  insiiintii nt  of  iu  lad 

il  hni)  Ifnida  and  HlUne  ilH  IiuHk  huJi  ittodenlA 
isietl  Dr.  rbauiberlatn  at  tl"- 
III  Hailey,  pn>fe«aor  of  iiiatln'M^^   i^K^    It*^ 

I -beity.  t>i.>if^«>r<>f  (he  Latin  and  Orf-et.  Ui^K  J^V>"r<nt 

tlie  HrM   i:nutiiAtiH|r  f-laoM  wat  ^^K^^Htlie  i| 

•  •I (  ihe  i«u  f;nt«luaie«  beinn  l^^^^^^H  *<(<*' 

i-iiil  wnb  tl»e  bi»io[)ur  hi*  I 
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ideiit  ( Miiunberlaiii  resii^ned  oil  S6ptoinl>or  26, 1820,  to  bei;o(ne  the 
n\t  of  Jarksoii  (/oUei^e,  Louisiana,  lie  was  later  instrumental  in 
iig  Oakland  College,  Mississippi.  While  at  Centre  he  did  much 
[  i^ivin^  that  institution  an  impetus  toward  its  future  career, 
il  Hev.  Thomas  Cleland  were  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining 
\  cliarter  of  1824,  of  which  mention  will  now  be  nnule. 
)ctoher,  1H23,  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  was  thoroughly 
il,  as  Davidson'  ttdls  us,  by  the  theoh>gical  views  expressiMl  by 
llry^in  the  previous  April,  uiK)n  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Col 

Morrison,  the  benefactor  of  Transylvania  University,  determined 
ibljsh  without  delay  such  an  institution  iis  they  desired,  where 
hey  considered  proi)er  Biblical  instruction  could  be  given.  They 
UhI  nine  trustees,  who  were  em[H>wered  to  confer,  at  the  end  of 
)nth,  with  the  trustei's  of  Centre  College,  with  a  view  to  its 
ni/ation  on  a  new  basis,  with  or  without  a  charter.  The  desired 
cmtMit  was  harmoniously  mmle  and  a  charter  applied  for,  which 
lally  obtained,  the  bill  l>eiDg  carried  through  the  h>wer  house  of 
:ishitnre,  as  related  by  Davidson,^  against  the  violent  op[H>sition 
isvlvania  Iniversitvand  other  denominational  institutions  of  the 
mainly  by  the  telling,  by  Col.  James  Davidson,  (me  of  the  friends 

(Mitcrpris4%  of  a  humorous  anecdote  which  disarmed  the  op|)o- 

aiiMMided  charter  was  grante^l  on  .lanuary  27,  1824, '  and  gives 
reason  for  its  enactment  that  the  funds  oi'  the  college  were  h>w 
needed  the  endowment  which  the  syniNl  proposed  to  give  io  it. 
(xly  was  to  endow  the  institution  with  $20.(XMK  the  agreement 
into  etVeet  as  soon  as  j^^.^IOO  should  be  paid  in.  The  nnmber  of 
's  tli(>n  in  (»niee  was  to  be  retained  until,  by  death,  resignation,  or 
ise.  their  nnnilier  should  be  reduced  to  eleven.*  The  former 
ter  of  the  institution,  as  to  some  extent  a  State  enter]U'ise,  was 
by  tln»  riMpiirement  that  the  money  previously  rei'eived  from 
iMlsbnrg  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be 
to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Kducation  of  the  Deaf  and 
•ently  loeateil  in  Danville.  The  funds  bestowal  n|>on  the  in- 
rere  also  to  b<*  restored  to  the  synod  if  its  charter  was  altere<l 
[I  witlitmt  the  <^^MBltf  that  body.  The  iMiwers  and  priv- 
Jie  e(»IIege  ^J  jt^^  charter  were  very  wide  in  their 

and  si-ope,  90^m  no  extra  provisions  needed  to  l)e 

th<*  o|ierati|^f  ity.    A  medical  deimrtment  was 


iriuii  rbiin^^^r 
iun(*hara^V  i:i.314. 

bar  *  I  Mill  retaioed  us  Din4*teeti,  iniAthinl  of 

Ir  jil«ct«<l  earh  ]r«*ar  by  tb«  nyticMl  of  K«titiirky. 

d  had  paid  In  |S>.000  it  •houM  biivt*  t\w  |»ow«r 
•  all  Ibr  oriKiual  ouea  were  ri*|iliM*«Ml;  but  the 
n,  at  laast  In  the  rollt*etioii  «xaniitio<l. 
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President  rhiimberlain  resipuMl  on  SepttMnber  liO,  18LMJ,  to  hivoinc  t!io 
presiilent  otMacksou College,  Louisiana,  lie  was  later  instrumental  in 
founding  Oakland  College,  Mississipjn.  While  at  Centre  lie  did  niueh 
toward  giving  that  institution  an  impetus  toward  its  tuture  i*areer. 
He  and  Hev.  Thomas  Cleland  were  largely  instrumental  in  obtainin*: 
tbe  new  eharter  of  1824,  of  which  mention  will  n(»w  be  made. 

In  October,  IS23,  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  was  thoroughly 
arou8e«l.  as  Davidson'  tells  us,  by  the  theological  views  cxpress«Ml  by 
Dr.  IIollcy,iu  the  previous  April,  u|M)n  the  occasion  of  the  luneral  of  Col 
James  Morrison,  tbe  benefactor  of  Transylvania  Tniversity,  determine«l 
ill  establish  without  delay  such  an  in.stitutlon  as  they  desired,  where 
what  they  considered  proper  Biblical  instruction  could  be  given.  They 
api>ointed  nine  trustec^s,  who  were  emp(»wered  to  confer,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  with  the  trustees  of  Centre  College,  with  a  view  to  its 
reorganization  on  a  new  basis,  wMth  or  without  a  charter.  The  desin^l 
arrangement  was  harmoniously  made  and  a  charter  applied  for,  whicii 
was  finally  (d)tained,  the  bill  being  carried  through  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature,  as  related  by  Davidson,*  against  the  violent  opposition 
of  Transylvania  rniversity  ami  iither^lenominalional  iiistiluti(»ns  oC  the 
State,  maiidy  by  the  telling,  by  Cnl.  Jaau's  Davitlsiui,  tuie  of  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  of  a  humorous  anecdote  which  disarnu'd  the  <»pp(»- 
sition. 

This  amended  charter  was  granle<l  on  .lanuary  l*7.  lSLM,"an<l  ;:ivi's 
SIS  tin'  reason  tor  its  enactnuMit  tliat   tin*  lands  ot'  the  <'ollege  wcrt*  low 
and  ir  needed  the  endowment  which  the  synod  pioposcd  ut  \i'\\r  to  it. 
That  boily  was  to  end(»w  the  institution    with  -i^L'n.noo.  the  aurcciiicnt 
going  into  etVcct  as  simmi  as  .<r<r».(i()0  shouM  be  paid  in.     The  unmlMT  ot' 
trnsteeH  then  in  otlicc  was  to  be  ri'tained  until.  b,\  tliMtli.  re.NignatiiMi.  or 
otherwise,  their  nuuiber  should    lie  lediu'cd    to  «*ieveii.'      The  I'tirnn'r 
eharaeter  of  the  institution,  as  to  siune  e\t«'nt  a  State  «'nlerprise.  wa^ 
removed  by  the  reijuirement   that  the  mon<'y  previ(Mi>l>  ie(-ei\  ed  tVoni 
the  llarrtNlsburg  branch  of  the  Hank  of  the  roinnionweatth  >honIil  be 
paid  over  to  the  State  lnstitnlii»n  for  tin*  I'.dncatiiMi  ol'  the  Deaf  and 
Diind»,  recently  NualtMl  in  Danville,     'flie  tnnd>  lie>towed  npon  I 
.ntitution  Were  also  to  be  lestoied  to  the  synod  It  its  eliai  ti-r  was 
fir  re)H*aled  witliout    the  coummiI    ot   that  bod>.     Die  p<iwers  an 
lieges  of  the  eolh»L:e   l»y  its  auiendeil  «'h  irti-r  weie  \ei\   wnle  I 
character  and  si-npe.  so  nnieh  >o  that  n*>e\ira  iiio\is  uns  needt' 
added  for  fhi-  o)teration  of  :i  uni\«*i>iiy.     A  lepartme; 

Pri'<*li\  ifii.Jii  >  li  >i  I  li  ill  l\<  III  i<  \\\  .  |>    '.'*'.'. 
-  I*rf'flt*yii*i  ii!i  I  liiM-li    ri  Ki-ritiH  k\,  |i|i.  i>i;i.  I>l  1. 

Art-  of  !*»ji  .■ .  iii<  i;.;  III. 
*"rh«»  iiiiinlii'i    ••!    f;  I"!!-*'-*    ;««,    lni\\i-\i:.    *till   ri't:ii  «-tb 

W  liolll     H»*\  fll   i:i   I'ln-  ;. 'Mr.  ««!   I  I'll! -t      ;il  •     i  In  fii|  i-.irh  V  lOl 

It  I-  nnu:iil\  -i  iii-i  tli  -t   ■■  li«'>  lli<-  -v  ii>>«l  i.i'l  ]>:imI  IM  f-'»  P 

tfi  flc*i  t    tliin-   n     "I'  I  -   iMi'li    \i  .11    iililii     III     :  !:i     Mtl.Mlllll 
art  ill"   I** -'I  •     ::l;ini-  Mn  ■•in  li  |iin\  i^inii.    it   if.mt  tii  lln'  rft 

JUT  — So.  J.'i s 
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H,  however,  to  have  been  predomiiiiuit  in  itn  affiiin  from  the  fttait, 
igli  the  proiniueiice  of  meinbeni  of  that  church  iu  iUi  oonncila,  aai 
ieuominatioii  had  a  moral,  if  uot  a  legal,  control  of  the  institotiM 
itft  way. 
on  after  the  charter  was  obtained  the  traatees,  throagh  their  chair* 

in  onler  to  diHunn  opposition,  e8|>ecially  that  of  TranaylTaaia 
ernity,  issned  an  address  *  to  the  public  iu  which  it  was  declarei 
the  college  would  not  inculcate  any  deuominational  tenets,  that 
lain  intention  ''was  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  decliaiig 
eniies,'^  and  that  its  object  was  not  to  iiynre  the  aoivemity,  bil 
^r  to  aid  it  by  a  generous  rivalry. 

jiiHliately  after  the  charter  wiis  M*cured  in  1819  a  modeat  baild- 
n-ns  erected  in  Dsinville,  mainly  from  local  oontribationa,  and  ia 
Hev.  James  McChord  was  chosen  as  the  first  president  of  tho  ww 
^c.  He,  however,  never  serveil  in  tlitit  capacity,  haviogdiad  the 
Kthis  election  after  he  had  probably  declined  the  proBTered  hoMT. 
Samuel  Miiley  was  then  temiiorary  president  for  two  yeara^dariag 
li,  by  an  act  of  l>ecemlH*r  IH,  1821,' which  shows  the  iaatitatioa 
l<M»ked  u|NMi  at  that  time  as  to  some  extent  a  State  enterprise,  the 
latnre  aided  the  struggling  undertaking  by  giving  to  it,  for  twa 
4,  one  thinl  the  pnitits  <if  the  branch  Bank  of  the  OomaiOD wealth 
larnNlsbnrg,  to  be  use^l  for  purchasing  a  library  and  a  adentUe 
ratus.  The  simonnl  s«*cnre«l  from  this  source  appears  to  havo 
t  |t),0(N»,  wliirh  :it  the  time  must  have  been  quite  a  help  to  the 
ol,  althougli,  H<  we  shall  hoc,  it  was  uot  fiernianently  retained. 
I  July  'SI  lsi»L\  K'ev.  Jeremiah  riiamberlain,O.I>.,Miecanie  the  flm 
lar  pi  evident  of  the  cullege.  I>r.  i,^hanibi*rlain  was  a  man  of  leant- 
ability,  and  piety,  and  by  the  vigorous  c*ooiieration  of  aeveral 
knthr.»pic  indiviiluals  bnmght  the  institution  out  of  its  inripieat 
*,  phiciii;:  It  «>n  a  lirni  basis  and  tilling  its  halls  with  stadent«»  The 
'SM»r.H  wlii»  ;l^'«istlMl  Dr.  rhandierlain  at  the  o|)ening  of  Ida  adaia- 
tioii  wiMf  .liilin  Dailey.  professftr  of  mathematics,  and  KedaMiad 
uheity.  fiint«*<^.s4>r  <it'  tlie  Latin  and  (tn*ek  languages.  During  thii 
iiiisiiarioii.  Tlif  tii<^t  graduating  class  was  sent  out  by  the  iustita- 
ill  I>'Jt.  iitic  i»f  Mil*  two  graduates  being  L.  W.  (ireen,  anerwards 

iii«*iitl\  r<iiiit«M'(«<l  with  the  hiNtoivof  his  alma  mater. 

,,  ^    :..t  iii<f  i.t  f:.:o  uiilr*^'*  i-«  ui\<*ti  li\  rrotfwi»r  rh«*iiaiili  in  Smith's  HiMfliy 

.    •      i:t  ••'    :).•     f  '    mi.  ih  i*<»t:it»li«li(>il  tin*  tir«t   |Milt||r-Bi-baol  TaBtl  uT  K«*> 

>•  •  '•       -  I»t   <  hi  .  i.:i  tn  III  Im-  (iiiiii«1  III  S)ir.iKiit-''«  Aiiiial*.  Vol.  IVypp.  SSI- 

r  •;  i!*  •  !     *'     ^-<  Ik  -  •   •  .ituliii;ii<' lif  <'riiirt>  I'lttle^r  fur  IKMi,  |», r».     Ill  llir  lalMff 
.  *  It  I- «  • -.  :,•  \%i*'..    .    ii  iViiii«\  ]\  Aiiiu  in  IT'.U.  ^ra«liiAt«»«l  at  IHrkiiiaoiiC'olivfv 

-  "-I  .{■     II  >lt.Ai4':   it  I'riii' fi«>n  *o<  iiii!iar> .  Ni'ift  Ji'fVM  y.  in  1SI7.     lirvaAthHi 
I  ■    •    t  *i   r  -■•  of  1  ••!  th**  niM>utr\  until  lir  Ih*i\iiiii  tlir  pfmidgat <if  t>niw. 

.-  .f  Im  >  .iii  *  .k  II.  Ill  1*1  111  II  kill  .liiiiity.  nf  Mtrnui:  iiiirllt-rtuAl  |Mi«if>r.  eTj 
'  •}>■?  (  ^  if.it  ;•>  tljft  4  art' Kivf*ii  III  iliifrrcnl  :i«  t-uiiiitn  a«  II10  lM»|^BBlna 
I  h  n  .kiliiilUlnlfat.i'ti  At  I  c-nlrr,  but  lbu*«Ki\rii  in  tbr  Ir&i 
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President  Chamberlain  resigned  on  September  26, 1820,  to  becoine  the 
president  of  Jackson  College,  Louisiana,  tie  was  later  instrumental  in 
founding  Oakland  College,  Mississippi.  While  at  Centre  he  did  much 
toward  giving  that  institution  an  impetus  toward  its  future  career. 
He  and  Rev.  Thomas  Cleland  were  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining 
tlie  new  charter  of  1824,  of  which  mention  will  now  be  made. 

In  October,  1823,  the  synod  of  Kentucky,  which  was  thoroughly 
arousetl,  as  Davidson '  tells  us,  by  the  theological  views  ex])ressed  by 
Dr.  IIollcy,in  the  previous  April,  ui)on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Col 
James  Morrison,  the  benefactorof  Transylvania  University,  determined 
to  establish  without  delay  such  an  institution  as  they  desired,  where 
what  they  considered  proper  Biblical  instruction  could  be  given.  They 
appointed  nine  trustees,  who  were  empowered  to  confer,  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  with  the  trustees  of  Centre  College,  with  a  view  to  its 
reorganization  on  a  new  basis,  with  or  without  a  charter.  The  desired 
arrangement  was  harmoniously  made  and  a  charter  applied  for,  which 
was  finally  obtained,  the  bill  being  carried  through  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature,  as  related  by  Davidson,^  against  the  violent  opposition 
of  Transylvania  University  and  other  denominational  institutions  of  the 
Staite,  mainly  by  the  telling,  by  Col.  James  Davidvson,  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  of  a  humorous  anecdote  which  disarmed  the  oppo- 
Bition. 

This  amended  charter  was  granted  on  January  27,  1824,'  and  gives 
UM  the  reasim  for  its  enactment  that  the  fuiuls  ai'  the  college  were  low 
and  it  needed  the  endowment  \>hii'h  the  synod  propost'd  to  givr  to  it. 
That  iMKly  was  to  endow  the  institution  with  $20,0(M>,  the  agreement 
going  into  effect  as  soon  as  ]f.>,()On  should  be  ])aid  in.  The  number  of 
trustees  then  in  oftice  was  to  be  retained  until,  by  death,  resignation,  or 
(itberwise,  their  number  should  he  re<luced  to  eleven.'  The  former 
trhanu*ter  of  the  institution,  as  to  some  extent  a  State  enterprise,  was 
remove<l  by  the  requirement  that  the  money  previously  reeeive<l  from 
the  IlarrcMlsburg  branch  of  the  Hank  of  the  Uomnumwealth  slionid  be 
{Kiid  over  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Kducation  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  re<!ently  K)eate<i  in  Danville.  The  funds  hest4)wed  upon  the  in 
stitution  were  also  to  be  restored  to  the  synod  if  its  charter  was  altered 
or  rej^inileil  witlumt  the  consent  of  that  l)o<ly.  The  |M>wers  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  college  by  its  amended  ehiirter  were  very  wide  in  their 
character  and  seo[»e,  so  miu'h  so  that  no  extra  provisions  n(*eded  to  he 
abided  for  the  o]»erati«m  of  a  university.     A  me<liral  department  was 

>  I'ri'Nliytt'riHii  ('hiirt-h  in  KiiitiK-kv.  ]».  'MK\, 

-l*rv«)iyteriiiii  Chiirrh  in  Kcntnrky.  pp.  :ti:t.:Ul. 

J Acti*  of  1K24-1*."*.  pp.  tui-tA. 

*Tbe  number  of  tnistoeH  is.  lio\v«>vci-,  *«till  rtrtaiD«*<l  :i.'«  niiicttM-ii.  utic  thinl  of 
wboni  (teveu  in  one  y(*ar.  of  <  untM*  un*  rlci-tcd  isirh  y«-:ir  1>>  tlif  s\  ntnl  of  Kentni'ky. 
liin  usual ly fltateil  tb.it  v\ii«Mi  tlii**>yno<l  had  p:ii<l  in  f.'i.iiOn  it  nIioiiM  b:ivi-tli<*  |»o\^«*r 
t<>  cloi't  tbre«  trnht«-«'H  each  year  nntii  all  tin*  oiiuinal  ouvh  \\«Mt*  M-plar«-«l;  but  tbo 
act  f>f  1H2I  i-iiuliiin'o  no  HHi-b  proviniun.  at  leant  in  tbt*  rollrclion  exaniinrd. 
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atcd  uiitler  it  in  Ijiiuisville  for  a  wbilo  after  1833,  and  thtt 
icliool  of  tbe  iiiHtitution  aliio  fliidi  the  warrant  for  its 
mine  instrument. 

K  solicitors  were  aiii|K>inted  at  the  same  time  the  trostMB  wcr^  it 
f  to  further  increase  the  endowment  fands  already  in  the  bands  if 
synotl.  These  do  not  seem  to  have  been  able^  for  aome  rcaaoa.  Is 
t  this  work  very  rapidly  or  suci*e8sfiilly,  as  the  whole  of  the  ncedid 
HM  was  nut  secured  and  paid  over  until  1830,  at  whieh  date  Ceatn 
be  said  to  have  become  strictly  a  denominational  odilegey  the  IVbs- 
rians  finally  having  an  institution  they  could  really  call  their 
a  struggl«*  of  Hfty  years,  counting  firom  the  date  of  the  4nt  i 
tiou  of  Transylvania  Seminary  in  the  establishment  of  which  thty 
titken  so  |in>niineiit  a  jmrt. 

K>iit  the  time  of  the  grantingof  the  amended  charter  an  nnaoeeeaM 
npt  was  made,  tlirongh  a  memorial  to  the  legislatnre,  to  aecuethi 
*ii  «>f  the  funds  brought  to  Transylvania  Tnivwalty  by  Kentarkf 
lemy  at  the  time  of  their  conHoIidation  and  largely  oontribated  hf 
Interians  in  Kentucky  and  the  Eastern  States,  the  anKmut  if 
'v.  iNKtks,  an«l  <»rher  appanitus  at  the  time  of  the  union  beiagetti- 
il  at  $7,(i4>'.'J  besides  which  there  were  A,0(N)  acres  of  land.  The 
NN)  raise^I  to  seeuie  the  control  of  Centre  for  the  chorch  was  al 
ributed  l»y  the  denomination  in  Kentucky,  except  aboni  #I,IM 
li  came  from  New  Knglaiid.  A  large  share  of  the  whole  anamst 
nintribnted  by  Danville  and  its  vicinity. 

't«r  1  )r. < MianilHM hiin  resigned  in  18:2«i, Kev. David C. Praetor,  D. IK 
a«'ting  |»resiib*nt  «»f  the  college  until  Itev.  <iid(K>n  RIaekbnrn,  D.  U^ 
rh'«-te(l  tin*  next  presitlent  in  1S27.* 

i.it  Dr.  i:tii«'klMii-ii  was  a  man  of  enterprise*  and  iierseveranre  it 
tiMit-ii  l»y  h:N  siitri*ssfiil  eflbrt  in  fmying  his  «»wm  exiiensea  throegh 
iiiMxi  <'«»IIeL:«\  r«-iiiiNylvania.  lie  was  a  man  of  the  iieiiple  mmi 
n^i.i<^ii(*  ill  uhati'ver  lie  undertook.  He  was  also  noted  fur  hit 
MI  fluiiKiM  I*,  ami  lia<  lKH*n  calieil '  **one  ot*  the  mcwt  eluqoest 
i«'.-  Ill  I  ill-  \Vi<«t."  lie  srenis  t4>  have  Iknmi  nion*  of  an  orat«ir  than 
irmiiiil  ^'-liitlii  «»i  stiiMi;;  adniinistiator,  but  was  |H>pnlar  with  hii 
iMi^.  .(-«  \>.i<*  -iiiiuii  by  <i'V<'ral  of  them  leaving  the  institution  ia 
,  ■%  ii«-  I  he  ii--i:::ir*l  1 1 s  ]»i*esiilent*y  un«ier  I'ireinn.stanees which mnsfd 
iiiii'i-  \i*  rlintk  h«'  I. .Ill  Imumi  unjustlv  treatinl  by  the  trnst^vs. 
,i^  )*iii-«.rM'.  ;•  lit!. illy  :i«'«'niiiits  lor  the  I'aet  that  there  werp«  al  th» 
•  :  rh.i'  >«-i..     I  *iif  <iiili*::f  iiiily  .'I'i  students,  iurlnding  those  in  the 

>     ■:<       •  I     •      ■    '    :    I'l  •  li  ir>  li  iti  Kriitiu'k\ .  |i.  :(|  1. 

•  •t'lt  •  .it.tlx^ui*  ikrti-ti  a«  \*^J^.  lull  iiH  titbfltr  aalbociuai 

\  <•!>   It  -U*!- h  ••!'  hi.  lUiiklHirii  :«  t  •  )»t«  fiiMiiil  ill  Sprmc«»'t 

:.  !    '.\i'    ^fii<  r.il   >  :tl  ilii^n*-  fit'  (  t'tilrr  Cullt*^   fur   IMW,  p.  £. 

r  .  •  I  .    ITT.',  .iiiil    »  io  l.'i'ri»«i|   tii  |irt*.ii*li   i  i   17!U.     I|r  htA 

•  •f  thf  p.fiiir.it*-  (••  tMri-  fit-riiiiiiiii;  i>m«i«leiit  of  C*««||«^ 
•-"    I'  '■«  to  r  *f  r-iiiM  nt «!   iw  t  •iiihIiii^  u   lhn>lttKi«*al  »■!! 

'    K>  iiim  k>  ,  |i    L(T. 
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preparatory  department.  It  wasdaring  Dr.  Blackburn's  administration, 
in  1828y  tliat  a  projected  theological  department  modeled  on  the  plan  of 
the  Aeminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  with  three  professors  and  a  proposed 
endowment  of  $20,000,  was  attached  to  the  college  by  the  synod  of 
Kentucky.  A  fund  of  $2,000  was  actually  raised  and  the  department 
o|)ened  with  one  professor,  Kev.  James  K.  Burch,  on  October  14,  1828, 
but  trouble  in  securing  the  remainder  of  the  endowment  caused  it  to 
be  abandoned  in  1831.  The  funds  already  raised  subse([uently  went  to 
Danville  Theological  Seminary. 

In  connection  more  particularly  witli  this  department,  another  ex|>eri- 
ment  was  also  made  by  the  college  in  the  purduuse,  about  1830,  of  an 
industrial  farm,  intended  primarily  to  assist  candidates  for  the  ministry 
not  tlnancially  able  to  educate  themselves  by  furnishing  them  the 
opportunity  of  remunerative  labor  for  two  hours  a  day.  The  benefits 
of  the  enterprise  were  opened  to  all  the  students  in  1833,  but  it  appeara 
not  to  have  been  a  financial  success,  like  other  experiments  of  the  same 
kind  made  about  the  same  time  by  other  institutions  in  the  State,  and 
so  was  soon  abandoned. 

For  many  years  during  the  early  history  of  Centre  its  faculty  was 
composed  of  only  two  professors  and  a  grammar-school  teacher.  The 
number  of  students  during  this  period  varied  from  50  to  110  annually, 
a  very  large  pro]Kirtion  of  whom  only  took  a  partial  or  irregular  course. 
Up  to  the  end  of  Dr.  Blackburn's  administration  there  had  been  25 
li^ad  nates. 

Dr.  Blackburn^s  suicesscn*  in  the  presidency  was  Rev.  John  i\  Young, 
D.  D.,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position  on  October  2<>,  1830,  ;ind 
continued  to  discharge  them  with  great  acceptability  and  success  until 
bis  death  on  June  23, 1857,  doing  during  this  time  more  than  any  other 
one  man  before  or  since  to  establish  the  prestige  of  Centre  among 
Kentucky  colleges. 

Dr.  Young,  after  attending  Columbia  College,  New  York,  for  a  time, 
bml  graduated  in  1823,  when  just  about  20  years  of  a;^e.  at  Dickinson 
College,  Pennsylvania,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason.  He  was  then  for  two  years  a  tutor  in  Princeton  Col- 
lege, New  Jersey,  and  later  studied  theology  in  Princreton  Seminary 
for  four  years,  lie  came  to  Kentucky  in  182S  as  the  past^ir  of  the 
McChord  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lexington,  and  it  was  from  this  pop 
ular  psistorate  that  he  was  calkMl  to  the  presidency  of  Centre  College. 
lie  was  eminently  titted  tor  tiiis  position,  l>eing  youn;;,  energetic,  ca)»a 
ble,  and  prudent,  while  he  was  also  a  forcible  and  effect  ve  speaker 
and  a  born  teacher. 

The  affairs  of  the  colle;:e,  however,  seemed  in  a  bad  way  at  his 
accession.  A  number  of  its  stmh'Uts  had  left  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  Hlackburn,  and  the  institution  was  also  without 
funds.  AlKmt  ]^3<).<NNl  had  beiMi  raised  for  the  instituti(»n  up  to  this 
time,  but  this  had  all  been  exi>ended  in  buildings,  books,  and  other 
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ratoB,  or  for  the  sapport  of  the  &calty  and 
*air8  looked  rather  discouraging,  bat  the 
hindrances  to  a  man  like  Dr.  Yonng.    The  time  was, 
what  propitious,  as  Transylyania  ITniveralty  had  maNifflaUy 
prestige,  and  the  confidence  of  the  poblio  in  her  had 
j^reAj  8o  that  this,  the  principal  scarce  of  competition  at  the 
no  longer  to  be  greatly  feared. 

.  Young's  many  excellent  qualities  soon  made  him  m  fiinMite  wMk 
le,  churcli,  and  stadents,  and  so  the  attendance  was  aooa  Iarfd|f 
ased  and  new  members  were  added  to  the  fiusnlty.  This  body  hat 
composed  in  1S30,  besides  Dr.  Young,  of  James  BadiaiiaBy 
r  of  mathematics;  Alvin  G.  Smith,  proftsacr  of  cli6miatqr» 
lam  tt.  Thompson,  professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  laiii 
\3S^  the  faculty  was  constituted  as  followa:  Bev.JohuCTi 
!.,  president  and  professor  of  logic  and  moral  philoaophj;  Ji 
uchanan,  A.  M.,  ]>rofessor  of  mathematics;  Bmr.  William  L. 
f:e,  A.  M.,  profcAsor  of  ancient  languages;  Lewia  W.  OvssBi 
.,  pn)f(*8.Hor  of  belles-lettres  and  i>olitical  economy;  Loke  Mvassl^ 
>.,  profesAor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  natoral  phOoaop^; 
Joseiih  Ilnber,  profcHsor  of  modern  languages;  William  T.  Allsa 
Henry  It.  i'umings,  grammar-school  tutors.  Taition  waa  at  Ihsl 
-  (30  |»or  annum  and  the  estimated  yearly  ezpeoses  of  a  atadsal 
#80  to  tMK  the  usual  price  of  board  being  $1.60  a  wc^ 
iitributions  to  the  endowment  alM>  soon  began  to  oomo  is,  Di; 
if^V  own  iiMiKregation  in  Danville  leading  in  this  mofoinent,  la 
alNitit  #rj,(XN)  was  rereive«l  fur  this  pur]MiHe  from  New  Torkt  bat 
otal  endowuHMit  of  the  institution  in  1830  was  only  about  $16iyOO0li' 
for  the  tir.Ht  nine  years  of  Dr.  Young*H  administration  the  college 
mainly  siip|N>rteil  )>y  tuition  fecH.  During  this  time,  howercr,  tbt 
iiition  was  establishing;  for  itself  a  reputation  for  Mmnd  leanings 
he  inteUertual  and  oratorical  gifts  of  its  president  and 
l»hi<'iii|;  them  and  it  in  the  front  ranksof  theintellectaal  ad 
ot  thf  (lay.  Not  only  had  the  numlier  of  Ntudents  loereaacd,  bat 
.itio  nf  thoM*  u  ho  were  taking  a  regular  course  was  becoming  moch 
f  r.  and  rhi'^^r*^  rrH|M'eta)»le  in  size  and  attainments  were sooD being 
iiaifii.  tht-n*  In-Iii;:  .%  ^rr:i«|imt(.s  hi  IS.(i\  !»  in  is;i.3,  II  in  1837, 15  ia 
and  \2  in  is. (IK 

was  <liiiiii^^  thi*^  |MMi«NKon  l>eeemlM*r  I,  is;i'(,  that  a  medical  eel- 
iaiU*«l  tlie  Me^lifal  Institute,  wan  o|»en«*4l  in  liouisville  under  the 
VI  «if  thi'  rolU'^'4*.  Thrn*  sinmus,  however,  to  have  been  veiy  little 
iNinni-rthni  lM*tw«fn  t hi*  two  iiistit nt ions,  and  whatever  them  vas 
*MH»ii  ili*i-MiI\«-«l.  tht*  Mrtiiral  ln**titnte,  wliieh  never  seeoui  to  have 
(iittNl  to  iiitirli.  U'iii^  al>S4iilMHl  in  ]H.<7  liy  a  new  institatioQ,  Qttdcr 

i<  ri« -lii  A.iiia!if    iiifl  l£p|M«»iiiir>  **(  I'vfiil  Ktiuw)f*4li;e  fur  IKI4. 
r  •  'ill*  ^f  li  fl  ::  •11  .»  t4«f  «ii*ry  UrirW  liiiihliu^  uimI  a)»ii  a  relrclory  simI  iI 
»  :  lir   r\  i>f  l.*««i  ii>l<iiiiff«.  bihI  a  tfiio*!  rhrmical  and  |tliilo»4t|thical  ■ 
riMiar  «  Alnmni  Ail<lrtmi.  p.  \:i. 
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tbe  Bame  name,  which  sabseqaeutly  deve1o|)ed  into  the  Medical  Depart 
meat  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Loaisville. 

It  was  also  aboat  the  close  of  this  same  period  that  the  increasiug 
repntation  of  Centre  led  the  trustees  of  Transylvania  University  to 
offer  the  presidency  of  that  institation  to  Dr.  Yoan^;,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  tide  of  popular  favor  might  be  turned  in  their  direction. 

The  schism  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1838  between  the  old  and 
new  schools  injured  Centre  considerably,  as  did  also,  to  some  extent, 
the  agitation,  about  this  time,  in  the  State  in  favor  of  the  emancipation 
of  its  slaves,  with  which  movement  the  college,  especially  through  Dr. 
Young,  who  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  movement,  had  become 
to  some  extent  identified.  In  regard  to  both  these  questions,  however, 
its  faculty  took  the  ix>sition  they  deemed  to  be  right  without  regard  to 
the  consequences. 

The  period  between  1840  and  185«')  is  one  of  especial  growth  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  Notwithstanding  strenuous  efforts  in  its  behalf, 
tbe  institution  ha<l  often  been  crippled  in  its  work  for  lack  of  funds 
prior  to  1840,  but  in  that  year  its  own  imperative  needs  and  the  recent 
munificent  donations  bestowed  upon  Transylvania  University  by  Lex- 
ington and  the  Tninsylvania  Institute  spurred  up  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky to  take  more  active  measures  in  raising  an  endowment  for  the 
college,  which  it  wns  intended  to  make  not  less  than  $100,000.  This 
movement  soon  made  favorable  progress,  but  meanwhile  the  expansion 
ill  matriculation  more  than  kept  pace  with  it  until,  in  1846,  the  expenses 
of  the  institution  were  again  greater  than  its  income,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  an  additional  new  professorship  was  urgently  needed.  To  meet 
this  situation,  a  si)ecial  effort  was  made,  which  was  soon  almost  com- 
pletely successful  in  r.iising  the  desired  amount. 

Collins  tells  us  in  his  8ket<;hes  *  that  the  income  of  the  college  in  1840 
was  $3,000  a  year,  and  that  its  library  then  had  about  5,000  volumes, 
many  of  them  rare  and  valuable.  Its  course  of  instruction,  he  says,  then 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  older  colleges  of  the  country,  being 
equal  to  them  in  classics  and  mathematics,  and  while  somewhat  inferior 
ill  natural  scicnris  owing  to  the  lack  of  e(|ual  facilities,  stronger  in  the 
mental  and  moral  sciences.  At  this  time  an  increased  endowment  was 
especially  desired  in  order  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  work  in  natural 
science.  We  find  that  in  1849  the  income  of  the  college  ha<l  increased 
to  $4,000  a  year,  and  that  its  course  is  soon  announced  in  its  catalogue 
as  the  equal  of  any  in  the  land. 

The  imjiortance  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  constantly  increas- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  was  still  further  added  to,  in  1853,  by  the 
establishment  of  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  which,  being  under 
the  auspices  of  the  whole  clmnrli  and  being  oi>erated  in  close  har- 
mony with  the  college,  necessarily  eiilarge4l  the  prestige  of  the  latter 
materially.  . 


Sketolie*  of  Kentacky,  p.  206. 
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niiighoiit  thin  iivriod  and  tlie  remainder  of  Dr.  Yoanifn 
>ii  the  iiniiiber  of  students  and  the  Bise  of  the  graduating 
nued  to  ^mw.  In  1H51  there  were  2111  atndentai  who 
n  States  and  Territories  of  the  Uoion  and  one  other  eoniitry, 
55  seventeen  States  and  one  foreign  country  were  repreamtad  bf 
tnilentH.  In  the  lust  scholaatic  year  of  his  adininiatratioo  Chat 
^-rt  students  and  47  gradaatea,  the  average  Qiimber  of  grad«at« 
everal  yeiirs  past  having  been  about  30J  The  whole  noiaber  «f 
antes  in  IS"!?  was  about  50U,  located  mainly  in  the  Booth  aai 
'^  where  tliey  were  to  be  found  in  every  State  and  Territory. 
.  Young  diotl  in  the  prime  of  life,  greatly  beloved  and  lamoulsdi 
lis  loss  WHS  considered  a  great  blow  to  the  college  for  whieh  ht 
lone  HO  mui*li.  Bi'sides  this,  his  great  life  work,  and  his  labors  ia 
If  of  emancipation,  lie  hiul  done  much,  in  conjunction  with  Bm. 
rcersand  otluMs,  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  public  school  odneatisB 
Mitncky.  The  other  regular  members  of  the  faenlty  at  the  tiaeef 
eath  wcrt*:  Ormond  lieatty,  A.  M.,  professor  of  physioaMid 
;  Rev.  AlfriMl  Uyom,  l>.  !>.,  professor  of  mathematioa;  Rev.  Ji 
liews,  A.  M.,  pn>fes8orof  Knglish  literature  and  of  the  Latin  laa- 
c«  and  Kev.  Jiu*ob  C<M)[)er,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  the  Greek  langnafi 
itcratun*. 

.  Vomit's  su«'c<»ssor  in  the  presidency  was  Rev.  L.  W.  Green,  D.  IK^ 
>ntlincs  nf  whose  previous  career  have  been  given  in  oonnectisa 
tin*  hi>torv  of  Transylvania  irniversity,  of  which  he  was  pmideal 
4*  time  of  his  rU*  tioii  to  the  presidency  of  Tent rt*,  on  August  C. 
An  :ili-e;i«ly  iM»tei!.  ht*  was  an  uluninns  of  the  institution,  liaviof 
.1  ine:iilN*r  **{'  it^  first  graduating  class,  that  of  IStM.and  had  tanghC 
s  ahii.i  mater  tor  a  time  in  his  earlier  educational  career.  Ilr. 
II  eiitereil  u|m*ii  the  iliitics  of  his  new  oflice  on  January  1,  185& 
liki*  hi.H  [iiriIe(i-^siir.als4Mli4*d  inoffice.on  MaySO,  1SG.X  Dr.Grcca 
I  u  Ml  thy  Niirre^Hor  of  Dr.  Vouni;,  and  the  prosfierity  of  the  ooUegf 
iiiii-il  until  iiiti'iiii|ite<l  by  the  advent  of  the  civil  war.  There  wert 
rmliiiTs  ill  atttMi«l.iiice  in  IH51Mio.  and  in  ]S4»1  the  endowment  of  tht 
:••  w.i-*  ii'|i-ii t«-il  .IS  *ln'»,:{*is. 

I'v'i^aii  .iL'ciit  n.i-«  :i)iiM>tiite«I  hy  thcsyn<Ml  to  MH!ure  fuuda  for  a  nev 
Mi;:  aiirl  .t«iilitiiin.il  i'i|iiip!iieiit.  Hy  IH«»i  (."MMMNi  had  l>eea  rafaiel 
li^  l»Mrp«Hi-.  liiit  tht*  niH'«*rtaiiity  of  aflairs.  due  t4»  the  cuaiingossf 
.ir.  l«-il  t«'  ;]ii* cin-tiuti  •»!  tht*  iMiihliii^ iKMn;:  ]Nist[ioiied.  At theaaait 
m'..inmi  w.i^  -i\rri  fur  a  liliiary  1  mi  Id  in;;  by  Mr.  iHivid  A.  SajTB* 
\Mi;:t«*h.  tlif  t«»iih«lt'i  oi  S;fcyre  hi^otitiite.  This  building  wai!  eian 
i|  and  iM«  iii.iiil  111  I'M;.:.  Ihmii^  n.imcti  Sayre  Ilall,  in  honor  of  the 

I|mI  «l*>i.<i; 

iitiL'  >h:-  .i*liiiiM:*»ir.irii>ii  more  iMii|itia*«ls  than  formerly  waa  pel 

tiie  H  iiMinii«  thiMitaients.  atitl  tin*  fouiidatitms  were  laid  of  what 

liii  ••  tli'\eIo}M-«l  into  ;i  ie;'nlar  bachelor  of  M'ienec  coQrae.     Per  a 

«l«-raY>!«'  tinii*.  **t(id«-iii>  devoting'   their   main  attt*ntloQ  to 

1L<  (r  W.M.-  ."*  ^'r-i'liiaU^  lo  KiJ.  'M  in  IV»I.  J4  in  IKV*.  AUil  97  la 
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V 

departiiieuts  wore  bpccial  scientiiic  Htudeutit,  wlio  did  not  rceoivc  a  reg- 
ular degree. 

Tlie  operatioiiH  of  the  college  were  only  interrupted  for  a  few  dt\y» 
occasionally  by  the  civil  war,  and  its  funds  during  that  period  were 
not  materially  decreased,  although  its  matriculation,  of  course,  was. 
In  1HG2-0.'J  there  were  only  105  students  altogether.  lTi>on  Dr.  (ireen's 
death,  in  May,  1863.  liev.  William  L.  Breckinridge,  D.  1).,  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  presidency.  He  had  already  been  for  a  while  professor  of 
ancient  languages  at  Centre,  and  had  for  the  past  four  years  been  the 
president  of  Oakland  College,  Mississippi.  He  entered  \\\x}i\  the  duties 
of  his  i>osition  at  Danville  on  Oi'tober  18,  18(k^  and  served  until  his 
resignation  on  October  10,  1868. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  his  church,  and  while 
Iierhaps  more  noted  as  a  presicher  and  pastor  than  as  an  educator,  was  a 
wise  and  capable  executive  head  for  the  college.  His  administration 
fell  during  the  difficult  times  of  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  and  the  even 
more  troublous  period,  to  one  in  his  position,  of  the  reconstruction  era. 
Ills  difficulties  were  especially  coniplicated  by  the  contention  l)etweeii 
the  two  synods  of  Kentucky,  after  the  disruption  of  the  original  synod 
in  1S66,  as  to  which  should  have  the  right  to  cx)ntrol  the  college  by 
electing  its  lK)ard  of  trustees.  This  contest  occurred  mainly  during  the 
next  administration,  but  was  begun  in  IS67.  It,  of  course,  leil  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  small  niatriculation  brought  about  by  the  war.  The 
average  atten<lance  during  this  period  was  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  what  it  had  been  prior  to  the  war. 

When  Dr.  Bn»ckinridgc  resigned  in  October,  1S6H,  Ormond  Heatty, 
LL.  D.,  l>ecame  president  pro  tem.,  acting  in  this  capmity  until  Septem- 
ber 1,  1870,  when  he  was  elected  president,  a  position  held  by  him  until 
September,  1HH8.  Dr.  Beatty  was  a:i  alumnus  of  the  college  in  the 
class  of  1835,  and  lia<l  been  teaching  in  it  all  his  life,  having  been 
ap|K)inted  its  professor  of  natural  science  just  prior  to  his  gra<luation, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  lie  had  accepted  the  position  on 
the  condition  that  he  might  spend  a  year  ;tt  Yale  College  in  additional 
preparation  before  assuming  its  duties.  He  hehl  that  chair  until  ISIT. 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  but  in  isr>2  he 
again  resumed  his  old  chair.  At  his  election  as  president  in  1S70.  he 
took  charge  of  the  department  of  metaphysics.  He  had  been  promi- 
nently connecttnl  with  the  work  of  his  church  in  various  capacitii's  and 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  great  equableness  of  temper,  besides  being 
a  R|>eaker  of  force  and  clearness.  rn<ler  his  adniinist ration  several 
progressive  steps  in  the  history  of  the  college  iM'cnrred. 

In  the  tirst  place  a  tine  new  buihling  was  erected,  mainly  from  the 
funds  collected  for  tiiis  puqM»se  before  tiie  war.  It  was  complete<l  and 
de<licatedon  June  26. 1872.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Beatty  was  formally 
inaugurated  as  president.'     It  was  quite  a  handsome  structure,  costing 

'  TliD  reqiiiiiit«*  iii»ioiit\  of  triiMt4*eM  had  not  \h^*\\  pri'Kent  wlifii  I>r.  Hentty  waHlirnt 
•I«(*U*<1  in  1870,  and  ko  biH  «•!«•<.  tion  was  rontirniod  at  tbintiino  and  lib  formal  iuaugu* 
miipii  took  place. 
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t  |60,(NI0,  and  was  eoiinidered  the  fiaeiit  of  ita  kind  in  tlM 
I*  tiiiio. 

addition  to  the  new  bailding.  new  books  nnd  afipaniUia  wciw 
d  t4>  the  equipment  of  the  institation.  The  BooU  Boaeun  of 
liiHtor}'  wan  l»egiin  at  this  time.  The  &calty  was  alio inennMl  ii 
)er8  anil  the  siiipe  and  sphere  of  its  work  genenUjaBlarsad.  to 
ar  profeMA4>rs  in  1872,  with  their  departments  of  instraoCioiiy  weiv 
Hows:  Ormonil  lioiitty,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  president  and  piofcasoff  sf 
phynics  and  |M)litical  soienoe;  Rev.  John  L.  McKee,  D.  D.,¥iei 
dent  and  pnifcAsor  of  moral  philosophy;  Rev.  James  C.  Bnadolphr 
[.,  pnireAHur  (if  matliematicM ;  Jason  W.  Obenanlt,  A.  M.,  Pk.  Du 
ssor  of  the  I^atin  langnaice  and  rhetoric;  Salvator  Do  8oto»  A.  IL, 
«Hor  of  Gretfk  and  modern  langnns^y  John  C.  Falea,  ▲•  IL,  fwa* 
r  of  phyHiral  and  natural  science, 
ice  the  <«4*uiKition  of  the  new  building  the  old  one  has 
d  into  »  dormitory  for  students,  especially  intended  Ibr 
to  live  in  :in  iiM'xpensive  way. 

e  dirtirulty  alNiut  the  future  control  of  the  college  was  also 
y  settl«*d.  After  various  nnsurcessful  efforts  had  been  nuMle  Is 
the  m-hisni,  uniti*  the  parts  in  Kup|Mirt  of  the  institntion* or  divUt 
inds,  the  ie^ishitiire  and  the  courts — circuit,  appdlatO|Mid  United 
'r(  district — were  invoked,  all  of  which  tribunals  gave  the  ooUege  Is 
ri^inal  i4yii«NL(*«>ninionly  called  that  of  the  Northern  Preabjleiiss 
rh  Ml  contradintiiiction  to  the  newer  body,  the  Sonthem  Vnthf- 
11  rhurch,  UH  lK*in;r  the  party  in  <*ontrol  and  as  having  sleadlkstij 
uh\  Xti  tilt*  ori;;iiial  Genenil  AsMcmbly.  The  Anal  dM!iai»n  iu  tkt 
IT  was  n*arhe«l  in  IST.'i. 

<*  institution  li:i«l  thtMi  In^gun  to  regain  Home  of  its  former  vi( 
lad  hardly  started  on  itM  new  career  of  prosperity  before  it 
aken  liy  what  was  apparently  a  new  adversity,  in  the  form  of 
otilHTy  ot'alNiut  ^iMMNNi  of  its  ImmuIk,  on  March  10,  1873,  ftom  the 
M  i»f'  the  l-'alls  City  ToIkuhmi  Hank  of  iitiniiivilie,  Ky.  This  anMNUrt 
iiiMrly  two  til  in!  s  « if  itM  prmluctive  endowment  at  the  tane  and  it 
imI  tli.ir  tilt'  if»lle}:i*  would  either  have  to  8uspend  entirely  far s 
ni  ;;iiMtiv  iiirr.iil  it^  work  for  the  future.  ItM  friends,  howevtr, 
•I  I  t«i  it  N.I  ill.  and  ill  tlimidit  was  really  strengthened  by  the  ratas* 
If.  WImmi  I  h .  MrKn*.  its  vire  presi<lent,  announced  itsoondition' 
^  r4iii^ir;:.itit»M.  at  Uaiiville.  mi»jnni  w;u(  raisetl  in  its  behalf  in  a 
nlmrr  wliilf.  .Will  ^(i.oiMi  iiifiiv  was  suhscrilNHl  in  the  vicinity  in  tbt 
u\\  <l.i\  V  I.  ii;:>'!y  tlir<iii;:h  tin*  etlorts  of  I  >r.  McKee  sabacriptions 
|iii»iit:-i  •!  ••^M«h-N.  iiiii  Miiittn;:  to  more  than  tl<N>,UUO,  weiv  aosn 
eiL.ii  i|.  .-.<..  ^llr  .l^ollt  f<ii*<)jNNiof  the  stolen  iNmds  were  nltinuitaly 
rii'«i.  t  •  i.-<r!'iiri(i:i  \\a<*  really  iila4*<Hl  in  a  much  better  ttaaodsl 
iii«iii   thiit   (M*t(ii«  -it*«  emiownient   hy  iSHTi  having  been  nearly 

I  \1  t:rh  .       '^7.     .t  ;»•■  I  .1  w»«  tU<i.i^h(   ill**   nillr^r  woillil   baT«  tO 
It  4'i«i.i«»>   4  .!•   1.  .'   I  »i««n|  ftiwanl*  urn  rii«lowiii«»ut  iCuIIiim's 

,  \  fi  I  i>  :i»*  . 
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doubled — and  continued  to  enlarge  its  work  rather  than  curtail  it,  as 
had  been  feared  would  be  necessary. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  regular  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science  was  instituted,  while  an  elective  course  quite 
similar  to  that  formerly  taken  by  scientific  students  was  also  added  to 
the  former  curriculum. 

The  funds  given  at  this  time,  as  at  other  periods,  were  mainly  given 
iu  hundreds  of  small  donations,  but  among  the  most  prominent  contrib- 
utors were  Samuel  Laird,  who  gave  about  $12,000;  Caldwell  Campbell, 
L.  L.  Warren,  and  B.  F.  Avery,  who  gave  over  $10,000 each;  while  Dr. 
John  8cott  contributed  $10,000,  A.  M.  January,  $5,000  or  over,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Wilson,  $5,000  or  more,  and  many  others  $1,000  each. 

Dr.  Beatty,  owing  to  advancing  years  and  failing  health,  first  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  president  of  the  college  to  its  board  of  trus- 
tees on  June  15,  188G.  lie  again  tendered  it  on  November  30,  1880,  at 
which  time  it  was  a(x;epted,  to  take  effect  upon  the  qualification  of  his 
successor.  The  selection  of  his  successor  did  not  take  place,  however, 
until  June  10, 1888,  when,  after  various  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  a 
president,  liev.  William  C.  Young,  D.  1>.,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
former  president.  Dr.  John  C.  Young,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
|M>8ition.  Dr.  Beatty  retained  his  professorship  until  his  death,  on 
June  24, 1890,  after  a  long  career  of  faithful  and  able  services  to  his 
alma  mater  and  the  interests  of  education  in  general. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Young  promptly  acceiited  the  presidency  upon  his  election 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
scholastic  year,  on  September  5, 1888.  lie  had  graduated  from  Centre 
iu  the  class  of  1859,  when  about  seventeen  yesirs  old;  had  taught,  trav- 
eled, and  studied  for  the  next  three  years,  and  had  then  entered  Dan- 
yille  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1865.  lie  then 
engaged  principally  in  the  successful  work  of  various  pastorates  of  his 
church  until,  n]Mm  the  general  desire  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  and, 
in  some  sense,  ot  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Centn*  College.  lie  was  a  man  of  an  agreeable  personality, 
was  a  fine  scholar,  an  able  minister,  and  made  an  admirable  college 
president. 

Uia  administration  was  one  of  general  enlargement  in  almost  all 
directions.  Dr.  Young's  efforts  in  this  direction  being  secondiMl  by  old 
and  new  friends  of  the  institution.  Funds  for  this  pur])ose  soon  began 
to  be  contributed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  contributions  coming  from 
the  East,  and  by  1891  the  endowment  had  been  increase<i  by  $100,000. 
In  that  year  three  new  professorships  were  add(Hl  to  the  fa<*u]ty,  and  a 
iiplendid  new  gymnasium  was  mlded  to  the  equipment  of  the  college, 
largely  through  the  lil)erality  of  Judge  A.  P.  Humphrey  and  Hon. 
St.  John  Boyle,  of  I^misville,  alumni  of  the  institution.  The  library 
of  Dr.  Beatty,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  that  of  Hev.  S.  D.  Burchard, 
of  Kew  York  City,  another  alumnus,  were  also  added,  by  bequest,  to 
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ollege  library,  thus  increiVMd  to  6,000  voIqidoh,  while  an  elltait 

)art  of  other  alumni  to  endow  a  ehair  of  Bnglidi  named  in 

r.  John  C.  Vonii^  wan  partly  anooessftil.    In  tlMM  a  beaatifU  new 

ry  building,  with  space  in  its  alcoves  for  more  than  2Qy1IM  voli 

iiii  attractive  and  commodious  residing  room  attached,  wai 

ill  I>ear8  the  name  of  8ayre  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  donor  €it  tht 

nal  bnildin|i(. 

October  of  1894  a  new  law  school,  with  three  professors,  was 
;he<l  to  the  (*olle|;e.    J.  Pro<^tor  Knott,  LL.  D,,  a  man  prominent  la 

Kentucky  and  national  public  affairs,  and  who  had  been  coa- 
eil  with  the  faculty  for  the  iiast  three  years  as  professor  of  dvim 
ecoiiomicA,  was  made  dean  of  the  new  department,  in  the  insliai 
of  which  he  in  a8si8te<l  by  Robert  P.  Jacobs,  LL.  D.,  and  John  W. 
iCH,  A.  M.,  LL.  H.    Their  respective  chairs  are;  Inetitotes  of  law, 
titiitional  law,  pleading  and  evidence,  domestic  relations  and  eon- 
s:  (Mpiity,  JuriKprtidence,  mercantile  law,  real  and  personal  prop- 
\\\\{\  willH:  iiii<lnir|Minitions,  criminal  law  and  procedure,  inaaranes^ 
ry,  and  torts.    These  titles  indicate  the  sco|ieof  the  corricQlaHi 
h  h*a<l8  to  the  di^irree  of  bachelor  of  law.    The  coarse  of  insMai 
rovt'Fs  two  vearM  and  in  deAif^ned  to  fit  students  for  the  practimif 
-  profrHston  in  any  part  of  the  country.    Matriculates  of  the  scIkioI 
itceiid  liM'tures  ami  reritations  in  other  de|iartments  of  the  collegf 
ont  additional  i*\)>enso. 
u*  attendanrr  u|Nin  this  department  sini'C  its  organization  has  brea 

tirattfyin;;  and  sci-nis  to  be  such  as  to  guanintt*e  its  permanenrj 
li«*  tiitnit*.  Mitie  rtM'ontly  a  nrw  rhair  of  physics  and  chenii!«lry 
iMN'M  cstiiltlishtMl.  wliiiti  shares  with  tlie  chair  of  geolo^ry  and 
i;:y  tiM*  work  f»f  tin*  previous  chair  of  natural  science.  The  scien- 
;ippaia(ii<  ot'  the  mlh'p*  has  also  lie<Mi  improved  in  such  a  way  as 
misli  it  \\'\X\\  well  «*«|nippe<l  lalmratories  and  an  ex4*elleiit  muiieaBi 
^oik  am!  illii*<tiatinM.  Hy  1H<N>  the  invest<Mi  funds  of  tlie  instita- 
li.itl  liiiiHiie  .kiMinr  )i>i.*tM.(NNi,  alNMit  (I'jri.lNNi  having  lN*eii  aiided  in 
t!«viiMi*«  ti:;lit  ytMi-^.  Its  annual  inrome  Ironi  all  sources  was  tlieu 
II  -j.JjMMi.  wlniiMN  ill  1HS7  it  had  l>een  about  *?MHMI. 
It'  iii.it I ii  ul.it lull  til'  the  <'4»]|i*;;e  hati  niean^^hile  inrn^ascd  in  a  naa- 
•  i»i  f^lMitithii^  Willi  the  expansion  in  other  diii*<*tions.  At  the 
i!i.  ii::  lit  iM.  N  f)iiii;:'s  ailministration  tht*  annual  attendants  bad 
,  .iiMiut  IT'i  iM(  h  \«-ar.  I*!'  whnni  alNiut  liNi  hsid  heen  in  Ihecidlefnale 
tiriiit'i.;.  Ill  lyi'i  '.*•;.  thf  last  tall  year  ot  \i\^  presidency,  therr 
■  Jo^  stiiiiiiit**  III  tli«*  t'otli'^riate  classes,  wliilr  then*  were  *M  law 
I- 1. 1-*  .iiiii  .iImhi*  T.'i  «ithei*»  ill  the  a«-adeniy.  The  ;;raduating  classes 
ii  l'^'^'^  .ivi  i.i;r«*'l  1  "•.  In  1  vC»-!n;  tin.  rlass  iiiiiiiInm-«-<1  40.  I>unn|t 
:  fihxl  otiitit-iiT^  Ii.hI  at  mil*  time  iN'eii  in  att4'n«laiii'e  fhim  sisteea 
If  St.tt<  ^  .iihI  Ini  itories  and  mie  fmei^n  <-i»untiy. 
II  Si')iitiiiliff  III.  \^*M\.  I*ie*»ident  \tiuni;  liied  suddenly  while  in  ihi^ 
»•-  itiM'ii.ii^r  of  lii^  duties,  lK*ini;  eut  ofl,  like  hi"»  lutuoml  fatli«r«ui 
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the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  usefulness.  Ilis  admin- 
iiitratiou  bad  been  a  pronounced  success,  as  during  it  the  number  of 
students  had  been  largely  increased^  a  hiw  department  auspiciously 
organized,  and  the  income  of  the  institution  more  than  doubled,  while 
about  (20,000  had  been  spent  for  new  buildings  and  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  the  institution  had  also  been  much  enlarged. 

For  about  two  years  after  Dr.  Young's  death,  while  negotiations  for 
securing  a  new  president  were  being  conducted.  Prof.  J.  C.  Fales,  as 
the  senior  member  of  the  faculty,  or  dean,  was  tlie  acting  president  of 
the  college,  Dr.  McKee,  who  had  served  the  institution  so  long  and 
well,  espetnally  in  the  matter  of  securing  its  endowment  during  Dr. 
Beatty's  administration,  declining  the  new  responsibility  and  retiring 
from  the  fiiculty  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  these  years.  At  that  time 
Rev  W.  H.  Johnson,  M.  A.,  became  professor  of  logic  and  psychology. 
A  lecturer  on  criminal  law  and  an  instructor  in  elocution  were  also 
added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

The  institution  also  continued  to  advance  in  other  ways.  Its  librai*y 
especially  was  increased  by  the  gift  of  1,000  volumes  from  the  library 
of  its  late  president.  Dr.  Young,  by  an  additional  donation  twin  the 
library  of  Dr.  Burchard,  and  by  a  collection  of  3,000  volumes  of  new 
and  modern  works  presented  to  the  institution  by  the  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  tlirougli  itsi)astor,  Kev.  8.  A. 
Mutchmore,  1).  1).,  an  alumnus  of  the  college,  which  is  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection  to  be  called  **TheS.  A.  Mutchmore  Library.^ 
Thesi»  additions,  together  with  the  ])urcliase  of  standard  works  from 
time  to  time,  have  augmente<l  the  present  college  library  to  about 
lli,IM)0  volumes,  besides  which  the  two  literary  societies  eoniieeted  with 
the  institution  have  combined  libraries  of  about  «S,oOO  volumes.  Among 
other  improvements  contemplated  by  the  college  are  a  new  academy 
building,  anew  s<*ientific  building,  and  an  alumni  commencement  hall, 
and  the  [>robabilities  are  that  these  will  s(K)n  be  secnreil. 

Centre  College  is  one  of  the  few  hirger  and  more  important  institu- 
tions in  the  State  which  li:is  not  adopte<l  coeducation,  now  a  pietty 
generally  accepted  |>oliey  thmngliont  edncatitmal  <*ircles  in  li[entu<*ky. 
The  institution  considers  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  it  has  a  sutli 
ciently  large  tit»hl  for  it  to  carry  out  its  work  in  tlie  old  liistorie  way. 
Thi:<  ]K>sition  ap|KMrs  to  be  abnn<lantly  maintained  by  its  large  nnitric- 
ulation  from  year  to  year,  which,  although  it  has  not  been  ipiite  so 
large  as  formerly  for  the  past  two  yoars,  has  sustainiMl  Itsrlf  well  in 
comparison  with  other  cflncatiiMial  institutions  ;:enerally  in  the  State 
and  thronghont  the  country. 

In  tlunc,  LS'JS,  a  new  president  ff»r  the  institution  was  siN'ured  in  the 
penMm  of  Kev.  William  i\  Kol>erts,  I).  D.,  LL.  1).,  S.  T.  D.,  who  was 
born  m  Wales  in  1S.'Il*,  gradnat4Ml  at  l*rin(*eton  College,  New  Jersey,  in 
lATfTf  and  at  Prin<'eton  Seminary  in  1S.58.  Since  the  latter  <late  he  has 
been  uiainlyenguge^l  in  the  pastorate  of  various  Presbyterian  churches. 
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tias  served  two  termB,  rrom  1881  to  1886  and  horn  1803  to  UH^« 
«ponding  secretary  of  the  board  of  home  niMloiis  of  Us  chidl^ 
lich  he  has  always  held  a  promineut  poaitiou.  He  ahimld  bo 
I  to  carry  out  the  traditions  of  the  college  o?or  wbieh  he 
d  to  preside,  which  lias  always  beeu  noted  far  its  hiicli 
its  devotion  to  sound  learning. 

I  institation  in  Keutacky  has  a  more  distinguished  body  of 
Centre  College;  in  fact,  few  colleges  in  the  ooantqr  hATO 
ber  of  graduates  distingaished  in  iiolitical  life  e^ioolally,  tbe 
[>n  of  the  law  and  that  of  the  ministry  being  those 
nred  by  Centre  alumni.  Once  or  twice  in  the  past 
^  have  been  more  old  stadents  of  Centre  in  both 
of  any  other  college  in  the  country  except  Tale  Univsrsitj.  lbs 
sring  statement,  taken  substantially  fbom  the  GStsloffoe  of  tbe  rst 
for  18{l7-tW,  will  ]>erhai>s  best  show  tiie  nomber  and  attsiMsestasr 
re's  graduates: 


•  rot  ire  niinil»er  of  itn  nlamni  si  the  pre— nt  tlwe  U  over  IJOO, 

lore  than  X¥)  ]uwy«<rH,  about  235  mlnislen  of  the  gwpelf  sad 

riuoH.  sml  tb«  rriiiain<l4*r  are  foiiud  in  Tsrioiu  profcMloos  sad  naHlnga 

luiniii  are  iiiao.v.  Iwtli  nf  tbe  living  and  tba  dead,  who  have  gnei|y  4iille 

ciX  themtM'IvfS  in  their  respective  profeeiions,  and  havo  sttsiasd  the  higlMi 

otiti  of  honor  nn<l  trimf .  rsiieciallj  thronghout  the  Soath  aad  Wm||  wImm  thif 

s  or  uhrre  they  «liil  reniile  while  thej  lived. 

(ire  CoHeire  ha^  e«lu«-at«Ml  24  rollege  preaidentat  44  eollafo  pntesan^  SS  ts|«i^ 

tivm  in  ( '«inicrei«ii,  5  Tniletl  Siatm  Senatora,  7  govemora  ef  Statsi^  S  Via^ 

It-ntu  of  (h«*  rnite<l  Statea,  1  justice  of  the  I'niteil  States  SapnsM  Coatt,  SI 

it  jii<lp'«,  >tati'  ami  national:  4H  cHlitorH,  4  or  ft  miniatora  to  lbral|{B 

i»n\  othi'm  iMTiipyiii;;  ] Mini t ions  of  trust  and  reapouaibiHtj  In  other 

itMMHir.MMif  iiiHtrurtioii  in  1  he  collegiate  de[NirtmeQt  of  tbeinslits- 
Ih  at  i)n'S4Mit  divifUNi  iuU)  thirteen  deiwrtments,  as  IbUowa:  BiMi- 
tiKliemiiionl  iiliil«»M>phy  and  history,evidoneesof  Christianity  sad 
.  iii(tapli\  *iics,  civicH  and  economics,  geology  and  biology^  physies 
i-hi-nii'^trv.  iiiariifiiiatirs«rireek,  I^tin«  Knglinh,  modern  Isafoagss^ 
liy^i4*iit*  and  |ili\ sical  training.    There  sre  two  regalar  eooraeSi 

nf  )iarti«'l<»r  of  aitn  and  tliirt  of  bachelor  of  scienoe,*  tbe  latlv 
titutiii;:  rcTtaiii  natural  m-icncos  for  (trcek.  In  the  Junior  sad 
»i  vtMpN  «»t  ilir-c  courM-K  (HHiKiderable  s|ieciaIicaUon  is  allowed 
II-  rlii»i(*«'  of  S4»  nian\  honrn*  work  a  wtN*k  among  a  gronpof  eleeliTS 
ii  ?«.    TtitTf  i<*,  )H*>it|rs.  an  ch^^'tiw  ooiirM*of  two  years, not  leadisf 

<U*gri'i-.  fur  Ntntl«-ntN  di*Hiriiig  to  taki*  s|MM*ial  HiibjcetSy  in  which 
ti«-all\  tilt*  onl>  I  t*«|iiirfnient  i>  that  the  stndeiit  be  properly  qnali* 
to  |Mir-*ni'  witti  Hiii-«f<in  tlie  subjivtM  taken  and  that  theamoaDtsf 
.  tl.iif  1m'  «-<|nal  ti»  tbi*  work  of  one  of  tlit*  rcgnlar  ooarsss. 
I  a«-a<li'iii\.  Willi  .1  roiiitM*  of  two  yiMrs  h|H*<*ially  arraoiced  to  pes* 

•«tiiilrnt>  tor  iIm*  i'«ill«*ge  i*laf^.M*H,  i^  atta4'lie«l  to  the  institntioii 

I'jrh  t.f  thf««-  I  ••iir»«4.  »»  n«ual.  th**  uitAlrr'n  il«*i;rrf*  ia  granted  epOM  Ike 
T\  ***ux\'Ut.**u  "t  J  .  4«Miiiunal  vrar'a  work  aixl  tbr  preaentatiutt  of  Ml 
ibevu. 
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bii8  been  from  the  beginning.  It  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  college  and 
its  KtudentB  are  enainerated  as  a  part  of  the  college  matricnlation,  but 
it  has  really  been  oi)erated  as  a  separate  institution  for  over  fifty  years. 
The  following  are  the  regular  professors  of  the  college  fa(*ulty,  besides 
whom  there  are  connected  with  the  institution  a  lecturer,  three  instruct- 
ors, and  a  principal  and  assistant  of  the  academy :  Rev.  William  G.  Rob- 
ertS|  I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  president,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
history;  John  Cilley  Fales,  A.  M.,  F.  G.  8.  A.,  professor  of  geolo<ry  and 
biology,  and  librarian;  Alfred  Brierley  Nelson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  mathematics;  John  W.  Redd,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Greek  language 
•nd  literature,  secretary  of  faculty;  Samuel  Robertson  Cheek,  A.  M., 
professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature;  James  Proctor  Knott,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  liw,  civics,  and  economics;  Robert  Powell  Jacobs,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  law;  John  Watson  Yerkes,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  professor  of  law; 
Richard  Oakley  Stilwell,  M.  E.,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry; 
Frederick  Ilouk  Law,  M.  A.,  professor  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture; Rev.  William  Ilallock  Johnson,  M.  A.,  professor  of  logic  and 
psychology. 

HIBUOOIIAPIIY. 

CoinnH*B  SkeUrhes,  CoUtns's,  Shuler*s,  Smitirs,  ami  PiTriii,  Hnltle,  and  Kuiffon's 
histories.  The  last  iH  especially  valuable,  as  it  contaius  a  sketch  of  the  college, 
written  by  President  Flatty. 

UsvicUiou*!!  PreHbyteriaii  Church  in  Kentucky. 

The  Kiographical  KncyiUopeilia  of  Kentucky. 

Henderson's  Centennial  Exhibit. 

Acts  of  the  Statv  legislature. 

Clehuid*s  Memoirs 

8pnigue's  AnnalH. 

Baniard's  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Niles's  RegiHter. 

The  American  Almanac. 

A  Memoir  of  Sylventer  Scovol,  D.  1).,  by  .lanieH  WimmI,  1>.  I>.,  New  Albany,  1K~>1. 

A  IIist«»ry  of  Mercer  and  Ik>yle  counties,  by  Maria  T.  Daviess,  weekly  articles  in 
the  Harrodsburg  Democrat  from  January  90, 1885,  to  November  20, 1885. 

KENTUCKY  WKSLEYAN  GOLLE(iE,  WINCHESTEU. 

Although  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  lias  l>een  in  oi>eration  as  a 
oollegeonly  Kiiicri*  18(><>.  yet,  in  conception  and  as  a  representative  college 
of  Kentucky  MetluMlisin,  it  dates  back  even  to  the  planning  of  Bethel 
Academy  in  1790,  as  the  institution  is,  in  a  sense,  a  continuation  of  the 
three  older  institutions,  Bethel  Academy,  Augusta  College,  an<l  Tran- 
sylvania University,  while  under  the  control  of  the  MetluMlist  Kpiscopal 
Church.  As  President  Pearce  expres.scs  it,'  *' The  journeying  ark  of 
edacational  pur]K)sc  of  the  church  fathers  in  Kentucky  found  rest  for  a 
time,^  first  at  Bethel — then  truly  in  a  western  wilderness— then  at 
Aagusta,  then  at  Lexington,  then  at  Millcrsburg,  and  tinally  at  Win- 
chester on  the  one  hand,  and   Nashville.  Tcnn.,  on  the  other,  for  Van- 


'  Iiiuiigurul  udilretMi,  p.  'JH, 
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It  IJiiiveraity  is  the  adopted  institutiou  of  LouisTille 
vesterii  iKirtioii  of  old    Kentucky  CoufiBrence  of  tbe  JfllwiM 
•oiml  Church.    Tliis  continuity  of  hisUny  is  typiflcd,  boCk  in  ttt 
of  Kentu<ky  Wcsleyan,  and  Vandorbilt,  by  some  of  the  btUi 
the  walls  of  old  Bethel  Academy  having  been  boilfe  into  Um 
e  main  building  of  each  of  these  Institotiona. 
regard  to  the  Htrietly  Kentucky  branch  of  this  edoonlloaal 
,  we  have  nlready  trace«l  the  history  of  the  sqionrn  at  Lnsii 
[ine<*tioii  with  the  history  of  Tranaylvania  University.    A  skelehsf 
el  and  Augusta  will  be  reserved  for  a  later  date,  and  our  atf^ 
te  present  will  be  confined  to  the  princi|Md  eveota  oonneotcd 
areer  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  at  its  two  locatioua,  Milbn* 
and  Winchester. 

AT  MlLLKRUBrsa. 

e  MethtMlist  Kpisciipal  Church  was  rent  asunder  not  lonif  bHbfS 
inal  <kMliiie,  in  lM\^y  of  Augu*«ta  College*  its  originally  adoptcl 
itioiial  institution  in  Kentucky,  and  its  abandonment,  at  the  Mat 
of  Transylvania  Tniversity,  both  of  which  events  weredoabclai 
Mieil  by  thi*  disruption.  Neither  branch  of  the  deiuMninalioa  ia 
iicky  undertook  any  other  educational  euteriiriso  at  onoe.  Tto 
!<Kli>t  Kpisr4ipal  rhnn*h  South,  however,  which  was  then, 
now.  iMurh  the  larger  of  the  two  branches  of  the  original 
n  in  the  State,  sinmi  began  to  consider  plans  to  supply  ita 

I  ntHits.  wlij(*hfli*veloiNMl  into  the  founding  of  Kentucky  W< 
lit'  at  MilliTslMir;;. 

V.  Hanifl  StfVfnson.  IK  l>.,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in 
Mil  with  thi*  liist<i)yot'  Tn ion  College  and  the  State  publie-eeboel 
III.  in  IS.V;  or  rirluM'  ransnl  Kentucky  ('onference  of  tliat  chaitk 
i^i'^  a  leMihitioii  favoring  the  l(K*ation  of  a  college  in  thr  town 
in  itN  liiiiitN  otVriin^  th«*  greatest  indnrenients,  but  K«v,  T*  P. 
man  is  tin*  on«*  most  prominent  in  bringing  about  the  immedials 
ii/atmn  mi'  tiir  institution.  I 

S«-|it«ni)i«-i.  l^'^r.  \\\\\\v  pre.siding  elder  of  the  Covington  distrirl* 
^iM'Ilm.iii  li.i«l  H4*t  to  wiifk  to  establish  ^i  male  and  female  eonfrrenei 
•I  '*«ini<  win  !••  in  Ins  di^trirt.     HyM^^king  for  pro|MMitiona  fhtNn  dif- 
t  tow  11-^.  ill*  iiMlnri'd  Millfisburt;  to  iimlt*rtak«*  the  building  of  a  hoast 
If  {iiii|M»-iil  ^>  liiHil.  till'  idiM  at  the  time  lH*ingt«  I  engraft  it  npoaths 
•i  .tlir.i<i\  '»*i\\^  I  i»ii«ln«'t«*4l  tlien*  b\  Dr.  iMiir^t*  S.  Savage,  whick 
•  •ii'::iii\\  <     ;^  iHnhliii*:.     A   nninlNT  ot*  otlirr  pt^ople  had  li 
r^r«ii  lit   n.>    <  nri'ipriM*.  piinripally  ilirongh   Mr.  Shellman, 
■oiia\ii  ^  im«-ii  •*:iiiM'iilM*«|  by  (-iti/«-ns  lit' tlie  toviii,  in  the  am 
'■'•^  .1  'iiiilil    \^  I  ••iiimitt«-«\  wliirti  liad  Ik*4mi  ap|ioiiit4*«l  fur  the  initi- 

II  .iml  ...:iM<«ri.i  ..|'  Ih.  A.  ti.  Stitt.  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Miller,  and  Uf. 
i.im  Ntiiiii.  piii>  li.iHi-i|  ^ronnd**  lUst  oui**iile  the  northern  iiRiit-«i<if 

w  II  .umI  l.iiil  I  iti*  fttiit  il.itioiiH  of  a  lar^«*  bnilding  for  the  inatital% 
!•  M  iiiMtl  \t.i<«  \i*  i>4*  c-alU*«l 
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When  conference  met  in  Millersbnrg,  in  September  of  that  year,  it 
caught,  as  it  were,  more  strongly  than  ever  the  8pirit  of  edacation  then 
in  the  air  there, lind  its  committee  on  education,  of  wliich  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  a  member,  proposed  to  the  stockholders  of  the  institute  that,  if 
they  wouhi  enlarge  the  building  and  present  it  to  the  Conference,  that 
body  would  endow  the  institution  with  (100,000,  and  make  it  a  male 
college.  This  oti'er  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  stockholders,  most 
of  whom  doubled  their  subscri))tions  in  order  to  aid  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  grounds,  incomplete  foundations,  and  all  the  funds  of  the  institute 
were  at  once  turned  over  to  the  representatives  of  the  Conference  for 
the  new  college,  which  was  intended  to  be  of  high  gnide  and  was  to 
be  undei'  the  patronage  of  the  chui*ch,  the  pur[)ose  in  view  in  its  foanda- 
tion  being  '^  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  morality,  and  religion.^'* 

Tlie  corner  stone  of  the  main  building  of  the  intended  institution  was 
laid,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  during  that  session  of  the  Conference, 
lUshop  Kavanaugh  and  others  delivering  addresses.  Under  the  suiH^r- 
vision  of  the  former  buihling  committee,  which  was  continuetl  in  office, 
the  building  was  soon  again  underlay,  although  it  was  not  entirely 
completed  for  about  two  years.  It  cost  when  complete  $.'U),000,  and 
eonld  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  from  150  to  200  students. 

The  session  of  conference  wliich  projected  the  new  institution  also 
ap|>ointe<l  an  agent  to  sei*ure  subscriptions  and  donations  for  its  sup- 
port. By  the  autumn  of  1851),  $57,000  in  cash  and  good  notes  had  been 
secured  for  this  puri)osis  and,  as  the  success  of  the  enterprise  seemed 
assured,  on  January  12,  ISIR),  a  charter  was  secured  for  the  college, 
placing  it  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  e<lueation  comi>ose<l  of  twehe 
memlH'rs,  half  lay  and  half  clerical,  one- third  of  whom  were  to  l>e 
chosen  eaeli  year  by  the  conference.  To  these  were  given  by  the  char- 
ter all  the  usual  cor[H)rate  and  academic  |)Owers  and  privileges  needed 
to  conduct  an  institution  of  liberal  culture.  The  lirst  lioard  had  as 
menil»ers  Kev.  W.  C.  Dandy.  Kev.  Daniel  Stevenson,  He  v.  J.  li.  Linn, 
Rev.  .1.  \V.  Cunningham,  Kev.  J.  C.  liarrion,  Kev.  Robert  Uiner,  Daviil 
Thornt<in,  Moreau  Brown,  Hiram  Shaw,  B.  P.  Tevis,  William  Nunn, 
and  A.  (f.Stitt.  T\w  name  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Tniversity  was  first 
ailopted  for  the  in>titiition.  but  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  has  since 
hiH^u  substituted. 

xV  high  school  was  o|H*ne<l  in  the  autumn  of  1«H59  in  the  town  hall  oH 
Millersbur;:.  as  the  college  building  was  then  n<»t  ready  for  (MTupancy, 
under  Prof.  A.  ti.  Miirphey,  f(»r  a  number  of  years  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  faiultyof  Kentucky  Wesleyan  and  Millersburg  Female 
colleges  an 4l  the  present  president  of  Ix)gan  Fenmle  ( 'ollege.  It  was 
exiM*cted  to  a<ld  u  collegiate  de|>artment  soon,  but  as  the  civil  war 
came  on  this  did  not  take  place  until  1S<M>.  Professor  Murphey  taught 
until  April,  ISfL*,  when  he  resigned  <m  account  of  bad  health,  and  the 
s<*h4H)l  was  closed  tem|>orarily.     Professor  Murphey  during  this  time 

'  P«*riiii'<%  llistoi y  of  lUxirlNiiiy  8c4»U.  lliirn»on,  »u«l  N'icliol:iH  cfHinti«*H.  i>;if;t*  I'^'. 
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as  attHistant  teaehera  BeDJauiin  Ashbrook,  J.  F.  HcmJ,  Jolm  W. 
gj  and  Joseph  T.  Outeu,  there  being  one  anistaDt  fhe  fnt  ym^ 
the  Mccond,  and  three  the  third.  Seveoty-flve  popUa  were  ii 
idauee  the  first  year  and  100  the  second,  over  30  of  Ike  latter  bdag 

a  distance.  The  attendance  was  fair  during  the  third  year,  as  ip 
at  time  it  had  not  been  largely,  at  least  locally,  alTeetod  hftti 

On  Detrember  5,  imo,  the  school  had  been  moved  to  ito  mm 
lin^,  sonic  of  the  rooms  of  which  had  then  been  eompleCed. 
October,  18i»3,  the  school  was  reopened  by  Prof.  T,  J.  Dodd« 
been  elected  princii>al  by  conference  in  the  previona 
sssfir  DiMld  was  assistetl  by  his  brother,  Virginina  Dodd« 
lineal  in  chiir^a^  until  the  middle  of  the  next  scholaatie  year,  i 
»sifrned,  the  second  year  being  flnisheil  oat  by  Bev.  Dnke  8Io«bB| 
!  the  apiMiintment  of  conference.    Kev.  H.  W.  Abbett  mad  Bcr. 

Iioberts4>n  were  then  joint  principals  of  the  school  Ibr  m  y«ar. 

S4*pteniber.  18(k>,  most  of  the  first  board  of  edoeatioii  hariag 
:ne«l,  a  new  lM>anl  then  appointed,  after  deciding  that  the  ftiada  OS 
I  Justitled  it.  detennine<l  to  a|ieu  the  collegiate  depart awpt  at  an 
'  date.  After  conMideruble  canvassing,  in  the  spriag  aad  aaaiacr 
i(M,  Uev.  ('harles  Taylor,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  selected  bf  tbMi  aa  tbt 
presitlent  of  the  (;olle^e,  under  whom  the  institution  waa  regalarly 
ed  in  tlie  autumn  of  that  year.  Since  that  time  Kantacky  Wes- 
I  <  'ollep*  lias  liad  a  cHintinuous  existence. 

e  college  fa^'ulty,  iis  aunounoe<l  in  its  first  annual  ratalogao^  was 
ritute^i  as  follows:  Kev.  Charles  Taylor,  A.  M.,M.  D.,preaident»aifls 
vssorof  mental  and  moral  pliilosophy  and  evidences  of  revealed  rrli- 
:  A.  it.  Mtirphey.  A.  M..  professor  of  lof^ic  and  Bngiish  literature 
i4ljiin«*t  prolesMir  of  iialnral  sciences;  Kev.  II.  W.  Abbett,  A.  M., 
'ssfirot  the  Latin  aii<Hin*ek  Ian ^n aires  and  literaturea;  Charles  IL 
4s,  A.  M.,  protestor  ot'  mathematics  and  natural  scienoes.  Thei^ 
ill  «lepiirtineiit :  Uev.  S.  L.  K4»1ierts4>n.  pn>fessor  of  Ilebrew  and 
«mI  literature,  rresideiit  Taylor  n^maineil  in  oflllee  until  18711, 
I  111-  r«'^i;:ii('<l.  rht>  itrst  year  of  his  sulininistration  there  wer%*  9$ 
Mit>  ill  atteiHl.iiin*  ;iiid  the  hint  ye;ir  114,  the  latter  being  the 
>«»t  iii.itih  iil.uioii  (lirrollege  has  IkmI  nntil  com|Hftrativaly  rereat 
ri;iNsir.il  ;inil  M'ientltic  conrses  of  in?«t ruction  were  instituted 

rhi*  U-;:iiiiiiii;:,  ai;d  in  l.M>S  the  first  1  nu- 1 lelor  of  science  dcgm 
rtiiit'irrtHl.  In  I'^WK  '1  A.  li.*s  were  granted,  and  in  1870  5  A«  II.*S 
:  l;.  s.^. 

.  r.i\'.o!\  -^iii-t  i-N^nc  ill  ttie  presidency  of  the  c*«d lege  was  Rev.  Bw 
f^.i-^t.  Ai'oiit  !))«•  )ie;;iiiiiin^  of  his  ail  ministration  tlie  West  Vir- 
.  <'iiiit.  i«*iii«-  w.t-*  iiiMteil  tiy  the  Kentncky  roiifen*nce  to  beooaM 
•  •uiM'i  «*t  !li«> « iillt*;:!'  .itiil  ^ive  It  their  patronage.  Theyeontrib* 
.1  -^riKill  ;iiiioiiiit  tnwanl  l)iiiMiUi;  a  dormitory, ami  forananberof 
«  wiTf  ;:i\iMitU'>  repii'M'iitativeMon  the btuinlof  t*4lurati<»n«  These 
.  tioui-\ri.  iiriiitl>  In-eii  n*pla«'ed  1»>  tuo  uienilN*rs  seleeted  Aval 
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the  alumni  of  the  college.  The  name  board  of  curators  has  also  been 
sabstituted  for  that  of  board  of  education. 

In  June,  1872,  President  Arbogast,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of 
other  engagements,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  John  Darby, 
A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  who  had  been  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  col- 
lege for  two  years  already,  and  a  teacher  of  advanced  reputation  for 
nearly  forty.  Professor  Darby  resigned  the  presidency  in  1875,  and 
Kev.  T.  J.  Dodd,  D.  I).,  was  then  elected  to  the  position.  President 
Dodd,  however,  left  the  institution  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  Vanderbilt  University,  then  newly  established.  Kev. 
W.  H.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  then  bei*ame  president  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan, 
which  position  he  retained  for  three  years. 

During  President  Anderson's  administration  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  modified  to  some  extent,  the  previous  scientific  course  being 
lengthened  somewhat  and  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  instituted.  The  college  also  received  by  gift  the  valuable 
herbariam  and  scientific  library  of  Professor  Darby.  There  were  at 
this  period  5  teachers  and  a  maximum  of  about  90  students  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  average  attendance  being  considerably  below  this  number. 
Since  1870  there  had  been  from  two  to  six  graduates  each  year,  and 
in  the  nine  years  22  A.  B.'s,  11  B.  S.'s,  and  1  Ph.  13.  had  been  conferred. 

l^IMm  the  resignation  of  President  Anderson,  in  1879,  D.  W.  Batson, 
A.  M.,  an  alumnus  of  the  (*ollege  in  the  class  of  1874,  and  since  then 
its  professor  of  mathematics,  was  [>ut  at  the  heiid  of  the  institution. 
President  Batson  was  quite  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment, and  had  associated  with  him  a  faculty  also  of  young  men,  mainly 
alumni  of  the  institution,  lie  was,  however,  thoroughly  interested  in 
his  work  and  soon  succeeded,  with  the  cooperation  of  his  colleagues, 
in  restoring  the  institution  to  something  of  its  early  prosi>erity,  its 
average  attendance  being  almost  doubled  within  the  first  two  years 
after  his  election.  He  was  the  presiding  ofiicer  of  the  college  up  to 
1894,  with  the  o\ce])tion  of  the  scholastic  year  1883-84,  when  Eev.  Alex- 
ander iiedd,  A.  M.,  was  president. 

During  these  fifteen  years  several  events  of  imi>ortane^  took  place  in 
the  history  of  the  college.  In  1S84,  the  valuable  library  of  Bishop 
Kavanaugh  and  also  that  of  Kev.  S.  L.  Bol)ertson  were  donated  to  the 
college.  These,  together  with  its  previous  nucleus,  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  a  go<Kl  collection  tor  the  future,  the  lack  of  which  had  previously 
been  much  felt,  for  while  the  institution  had  always  maintained  a  high 
standard  in  its  courses  and  had  kept  itself  well  supplied  with  apparatus, 
ill  the  department  o\'  natunil  scien(*e  esi)ecially,  its  iHlucational  e(|uip- 
meut  in  other  res|K*ets,  outsi<le  of  a  fairly  go<Ml  building,  had  not  been 
of  the  first  order. 

President  Batson  was  able  to  keep  up  the  matriculation  fairly  well 
and  the  college  ))rosi)ere<l,  but  its  enlargement  in  the  future  wtis  not 
hopeful  and  its  work  was  much  crippled  for  lack  of  sufficient  i\inds. 

2127— No.  2.J 9 
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original  endowment  wan  never  large,  the  prodoettve  ftuds,  in  !■( 
aggregating  al>out  ^.'^^^UOO,*  and  although  aeveral  agmita  bai  il 
rent  timeH  been  apiNiinted  to  solicit  farther  means,  they  had  bMi 
ti>  arcompllHli  little  or  nothing.  Tiie  endowment  the  college  tfi 
I  was  also  nmch  less  eflfec'tive  than  it  would  otherwise  hmve 
use  it  lia<I  Ihhmi  stM*ured  on  the  basis  of  allowing  a  free  scholanhip 
ouiparatively  small  amounts  contributed. 

ring  to  this  state  of  afTairs,  the  board  of  education,  in  SepCcabv; 
,  pn*sente4l  to  the  eonferenee  a  plan  arranging  that  pniposals  ke 
ed  from  any  and  all  places  in  the  bounds  of  the  confterenoe  looUaf 
^rd  the  future  rel<N*ation  of  the  college,  in  order  that  it  mii^ht 
argest  factilities  and  the  m(»st  favorable  conditions,  l^nfei 
a|»iK>inte«I  a  eommissicm  to  receive,  examine,  and  aoeept  ut 
Kurh  pro|K>sait.  This  commission,  on  July  12, 1887,  voted  to 
>fler  of  the  riti/eiis  of  Winchester  and  Clark  County,  who  had 
iner  agrtM^l  to  present  to  the  institution  a  campus  of  eight 
nd  lying  within  the  cor|N)rate  limits  of  Winchester  and  #42,omB 
for  new  buildings  and  general  etiuipnient.  This  deciaioo  was 
wani  ratitiiMi  by  the  lM>anl  of  eiluration  and  by  the  cimferenvei, 
*<»llege  was  nMiiov«Ml  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  flmt  oj 
emlier  X  LMNi,  .since  which  time  it  has  entered  U|ion  a  nei 
ing  the  period  from  1H7!I  to  18!NI  there  hail  been  fh>m  3  to  9  gnMla- 
eai'h  year  and  the  foUowin;;  regular  tlegrees  had  been  graalfd: 
.  15/s,  ir»  H.  S.\r,  IMi.  H/s,and  2  A.  M/s. 

AT  wiM  ni>iKi:. 

4  its  hniMin:;  at  its  n«'W  lo4*ation  was  not  read^*  for  oi*cn|iatiry  al 
;ini«*  of  tli«*  trninvaK  tlii'  r4»]l(»;:c*  «K*ciipied  teni|H)rary  t|uart«*ri  ia  s 
iite  n'si(i«-n<*«*  in  iStNuni,  when  it  had  I  n*gular  professors  and  US 
«'nts  \viM»*  inatrinilateil. 

If  new  main  Iniililin^  wa*<»  sutVirirntly  coiuph'teil  to  be  oivapied  is 
autumn  nt'  IV*!.  It  is  a  liandsonn*  strurturr,  built  of  brick  «ith 
r  tiiinniin;:'*.  and  i-^  v<*iy  i-i>in|ilrt4'  in  its  apiMiintments,  having  ttf 

riN»ni<«,  all  rurniiHMlinu**  and  arran^^nl  with  n*fereni*6  to  the  moi4 
M\«*i|  ni«-f)HMU  i:i  i-diirati(ina]  work.  In  IVU-tt'J  a  new  professor 
a«idt*d  t«i  tlif  III  iltx.  thf  wnrk  in  th<*  -"^i-ii-ntiiir  department  esp^ 
V  )»«'in^  t'nitiiiT  ^'|}h1i\  id«-d  and  s)H*<*iali/t'(l.     At  the  end  of  this 

tli«*  <  )ia:a<  Ti-i  «ii  Am  k  il<>ii«*  by  tin*  uistitution  wan  further  enlarged 
11-  inrpHlni  ti<*  I  «>r  i  •m*i1iii  .t?it»ii.  ynun:^  wnnini  Nein;;  admit tnl  to  ili 
H*-  ii|M>ii  Tlii'  '^.itih   NiMi^  a^  yiiii':^'  iMi*n.     Ahmit  the  same  tiliM%er 

.ittt'i.  a  «[••'<  :  il  l!M::iiHii  ruiiiM'ot'  t  \\ o  years,  a  business  coQrnesf 
yr.ii..iMd  .1  I  •••liMj.t!.  -• '.111!  ir.!!'!!*:'".  I  iiuiM*  iiiom*  yt*ar  were  a«ldel 
,«-  |i!i\  iMii«  I  till  !•  1  III  III  t«ii  tIiii-^i-  w  III  I  mil  Id  i»nly  attend  fnt  a  limited 

and  wvtt'  iiiiT  I  tMl.d.iti"*  r«»r  a  fIi*::MM>.  an  in^tiui'tor  in  ahorthaad 
r\  iM*uriTni;:  Ihivj  tIumi  aildt-ij  tn  th»*  t.niiltx. 

I'rrri:.  *  Ji.*i--;  >  ••:   !•••  .r.Miii.  Siiitt,  II.»ri  i*":.,  .iiid  Nii  hulas  countMBy  p. 
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While  its  matric;alatioii  was  somewhat  larger  than  before,  the  opera- 
tioiis  of  the  college  were  coiusiderably  embarrassed  and  its  prospects 
hindered  daring  its  first  four  years  at  Winchester  by  the  litigation  in 
which  it  was  involved  through  those  who  were  opposed  to  its  removal 
from  Millersburg,  and  who  2ip))ealed  to  the  courts  against  that  step. 
This  contest  was  finally  settled  in  1894  by  a  decision  in  favor  of  the 
presi'nt  location,  a  result  which  has  materially  conduced  to  the  subse- 
quent ]>rosi)erity  of  the  institution.  In  this  year,  also,  Mr.  Batson 
retireii  from  the  presidency,  after  fifteen  years'  faithful  and  efficient 
service  in  that  position.  He  has  since  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
members  of  the  regular  faculty. 

In  1894-95  Prof.  13.  T.  Spencer  was  chairman  of  the  facalty,  the  next 
regular  ]>resideut,  Rev.  E.  U.  Pearce,  I).  D.,  being  elected  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  President  Pearce  was  formally  installed  on  June  4, 
1895,  and  entered  auspiciously  upon  his  administration.  The  college 
has  since  made  a  distinct  advance.  Daring  the  first  year  of  his  term 
the  main  building  was  finished  and  newly  furnished  throughout  at  a 
cost  of  $S,000,  while  extensive  additions  were  made  to  the  apparatus  in 
the  departments  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Soon  after  this  a  hall  in  the 
main  building  set  apart  as  a  gymnasium  was  equipped  with  the  latest 
and  l>est  appliances  fur  physical  exercise. 

The  most  marked  enlargement  of  late  has  been  in  the  founding  of 
preparatory  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  college,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Kentucky  Conference.  Besides  the  preparatory  department 
connected  with  the  c(»llege  iii  Winchester  and  another  operated  in  the 
old  building  at  Millersburg.  three  others  have  been  established  at 
Canipton,  Huniside,  and  London,  important  points  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  Campton  Academy  was  opened  on  January  1,  1896; 
Burnside  Academy  on  September  1, 18iN>,  and  the  academy  at  lx)ndon, 
calletl  Bennett  Memorial  Academy,  in  September,  1897. 

These  schools  make  quarterly  refwrts  to  the  college,  of  whose  faculty 
their  principals  are  considered  members,  and  prepare  students  for  the 
sophomore  class.  They  are  also  training  schools  for  teiichers  for  the 
portion  of  the  Stat4»  in  whi<'h  they  are  located.  They  all  have  excellent 
buildings,  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  which  about  t30,00(»  has 
recently  Imhmi  contributiHl  by  friends  of  the  college,  i)art  of  it  by  the 
Woman's  Home  Missionary  S<M*icty.  New  dormitories  for  the  acad- 
emies at  ('aiii])ton  and  Burnside  have  recently  been  projecte<l,  and 
arrangements  an*  now  in  j)rogress  for  the  cre<*tion  of  a  new  $10,004) 
dormitory  on  the  college  <*anipus  at  VVinehester.  Material  mlditions  to 
the  endowment  of  tlH' <*ollege  have  also  been  made  in  the  hist  three 
years,  and  plans  are  now  under  way  which  it  is  ho|ied  will  cause  its 
proi)erty  and  funds,  now  alxmt  $1(H),(KH)  in  value,  to  reach  $250,000  in 
the  next  live  years. 

In  1895  the  fa<'nlty  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  special  lecturers 
on  churrh  history,  on  the  Bible,  and  on  civics,  and  in  1896  an  instructor 
in  elocution  was  apiNiinted.    The  matriculation  of  the  institution  has 
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recently  inrreaHed,  there  l>eing  154  Btudeuta  in  the  eoUage 
$»4-9r>  and  a  total  of  448  in  college  and  acadeiuiea  together  i« 
-98.  The  nnniber  of  graduates  baa  increased  in  like  wnmr, 
teen  degret^H  having  been  cronferrtHl  in  the  last  three  yenn. 
Mitucky  We8leyan  College  han  alwayn  been  able  to  maintnin  as 
faculty,  and  its  standard  of  ciassic'al  and  scientific  edncation  hss 
high.  It  has  cMinmM|iiently  octriipied  a  worthy  place  among  aimjbr 
tutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  and  has  turned  oat  many  vdt 
PImhI  gnuluates  who  have  tsiken  an  honorable  rank  in  the 
•ssionn  and  callingM  of  life,  the  ministry  being  more  kirgriy 
h1  than  any  otlM*r  pnifuHsion.  Its  students  have  recently 
m1  an  excellent  stamling  in  eastern  institutions,  where  tlMj  hafe 

to  pnrMUi*  M|»ec*ial  and  aidvanced  work.  The  total  namber  ef 
uaitCH  up  to  18!M.  inrhixive,  is  1(19,  of  whom  about  30  have  enterel 
Ministry,  alNiut  25  the  law,  quite  a  number  teaching,  while  msdk 
and  other  V(H*ation8  arc  well  represented.  Many  of  those  whs 
t  a  time  at  the  rollege.  but  took  no  degrees,  are  oooopying  impor 
plares  in  rhnn'h  and  Htat4*. 

erurrii-nhini  of  the  iimtitatiiin  is  divided  into  the  following 
Htrnrtioii:  Latin.  (■  reek,  Cierman,  French,  English, 
listry  and  biology,  physicM  and  astronomy,  history  and  p^^Hrtml 
ii-4\  psyrhology  and  othirH,  theistic  and  Christian  evideneea,  Bibb 
s\  bcN»kke4*piii^  ami  romint*n*ial  science,  and  shorthand  and  type- 
n;;.  Tho  4-<>nipIetion  of  eleven  out  of  the  first  twelve  of  theae  schools 
i  t4»  th«*  two  n*);nlar  degrt*4*H  of  biu'hclor  of  arts'  and  bachelor  sf 
4-r,  tli«*  foriiitT  r«'«|uirin^  the*  m*1hn»]  of  tirtn^k,  while  the  lattsr 
ritnti**i  (iiM'iiian  ami  FnMirh  for  liret^k.  There  are  also  tlie  apectsl 
M*s  aln*aiiy  indit-attHl  and  an  aoa^lemir  or  prefiaratory  oonrse  sf 
*  >«'ar*«  ill  lrii;:tli.  T)m*  pn*s4*nt  farnlty,  in  addition  to  the  princi- 
of  the  variolic  )»n*|»aratory  srliiMils.  two  instructors  In  elorntMa 
111  NiiiHthan*!  and  t>|H-writing,  n*s|KM*tively,  and  two  S|ie(*ial  lefr 

<*,  tl iM'  <iii  r.iM«*  history  and  Iit4*i'atnri*,  ami  the  other  on  civici^ 

thf  roIlo>uiiL'  M'^iilar  prt)t'(*ss4»rs  and  oth(*ers:  Kev,  K.  II.  Pcares^ 
..  \K  \K  |>ir^iil«*iit  and  pri»lii*s<M»r  ot' psyrhology  and  ethics;  IK  VT. 
r»M.  A.  M..  pudf^Hiir  ot'  Mat  111  al  ^M«*iire:  H.  T.  S|»enf*er,  A.  M^^pf^ 
I  i»t  <tri*«*k  .iml  iii<^tiurt4»r  iii  <M«rnian;  W.  ||.  (iamett.  Ph.  IIl, 
kill  MrLTMwaii  |iri*t<'«Mir  oT  iiiathciiiatH-H  an«l  instructor  in  French; 

III  \V«*-^t.  A.  M..  )iioii-^<M»r  of  Latin  and  history. 

I.llil  liMl:  \i-in . 

iit^M  I'.'-  "^      ').  <•  lio*"r<«.  Hfiitl' T"**!!  ••  <  •■iiN-{iiiial  Kxhittit. 
-t<  r     -I    1    •    ;  •  •'.    ">   •■'!,  M  .ri  .*>••:!.  »!!•!    ^l^^ol.l«  ( '■•iiiitirM.  Iij  W.  R.  P^tTu, 
/•■    !•*.  t  I  •  1  I     1  .  •    ),  III  t  ■  r"  I  mI;.  ^»-  \'\   ]*rt'<kii|i  lit  MatMiii). 

k-i'*t    •'  !'i«'i'r       -    Ki-. '■!••«;   \\  ••<•;•  v:i-)  (  oli*  ^i*.  )i\  K«v.  .Inhn  JsT  iHrkrr. 
.1    .ti   ■  i-  •  n   -« o  <•      '.  I   ."ir.ilut  I..  II   f'-n'       t'  '*    "i- |  rr^i-!-»t  ttT  Krafcty 
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ST.  MABY'S  COLLEGE,  MARION  COUNTY. 

St.  Mary'8  is  the  oldest  aud  most  imiK)rt2iiit  Catholic  male  college 
now  ill  exist^Mice  in  Kentucky,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  old- 
est, of  it^  kind  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  had  its  own  beginning  in 
1821  and  in  a  way  now  has  a  right  to  have  the  date  of  its  origin  made 
about  two  yesirs  earlier,  as  it  was  in  1890  made  in  a  sense  the  legal 
successor  of  St.  Joseph's  College  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  its  older  and  in 
some  respects  more  celebrated  colleague,  whose  history  will  be  sketched 
in  another  chapter.  There  we  shall  find  that  the  foundation  of  St. 
Joseph's  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Kev.  G.  A.  M.  Elder;  St. 
Mary's,  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree,  owes  its  existence  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  exertions  and  the  energy  of  one  man.  Rev.  William  Byrne, 
aud  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  these  two  men  should  have  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  their  church  at  the  same  time,  a  ceremony 
which  ocrcurrcd  in  the  cathedral  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  on  September  18, 
1819,' 

Father  Hyrne  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1780.  His  talents  were  not 
brilliant  nor  his  education  extended,  but  he  was  noted  for  his  industry 
and  application.  He  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  an  advanced 
eclucation  iii  e^irly  life,  but  after  coming  to  America  had  studied  for  a 
time  at  St.  Mary^s  College,  Kmmittsburg,  Md.,  where  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  prefet^t  of  discipline.  On  coming  to  Kentucky  and  seeing  the 
pressing  need  of  educational  institutions,  he  determined  to  found,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hour,  a  school  for  boys  similar  to  the  school  for 
girls  lately  established  at  Loretto. 

lie  set  to  work  with  his  characteristic  energy,  only  waiting  long 
enough  to  obtain  the  bishop^s  permission.  Without  money  or  anyone 
si>ecially  to  help  him,  he  purcha8e<I  a  farm  in  Marion  County  about  5 
miles  from  where  Lebanon  now  stands,  which  had  been  occupied  for  a 
time  by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  which  Kev.  Charles  Nerinckx  had 
secured  in  1Sl*(>  for  the  puri>ose  of  founding  a  new  Christian  bn)ther- 
hood  d<'vote<I  t«)  the  education  of  l>oys  and  had  named  St.  Mary's. 
This  I'atlHT  Byrne  obtained  possession  of  in  1821  by  means  of  funds 
partly  raised  by  subscription,  and  here  he  first  oi>ened  a  school,  called 
St.  Mary's  StMninary,  in  the  early  spring  of  that  year  in  an  old  stone 
distilhTv  littcMl  up  with  rough  furniture  i>artly  made  by  his  own  hand. 

Tlu*  srliool  s<N)n  became  |K>pular  and  s^>  increase<l  in  numbers  as  to 
8[)e4Mlily  nntgrow  its  old  quarters.  For  the  accommodation  of  its 
patrons,  \\\ut  were  then  mainly  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  its 
tuition  fees  were  largely  paid  in  prtNlure,  which  leather  Byrne  partly 
converted  info  money  and  partly  exchanged  for  labor,  and  by  this 
means  soon  ]>aid  for  the  farm,  and  by  1825  had  erected  a  nnnlest  new 
build in;^'  at  a  cost  of  $4,<N)0, 

rntbrtnnat4*ly  just  as  this  structure  was  nearing  completion,  and 
while  Father  Hyrne  was  in  Louisville  completing  amingements  for  that 
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96,  it  waii  bunieil,  but  wuh  reerenteil  within  a  few  months 
)rsoiial  Hiii»ervisioii  un«l  partly  by  tlie  labor  of  ita  founder.  Tbe 
was  iieniliarly  uiifoitiiiiatc  in  tliia  reB|K*ct,  88  hnnlly  had  the 
:icuri*ed  by  the  tIrHt  tiro  been  paid  and  the  wing  of  an  additkNial 
ii;;  nearly  completed  when  it,  too,  was  destroyed  by  fire;  bat-* 

nic  (UiintMl,  KatbiT  Hyrae  rebailt  the  burnt  Mlilloe  on  an  aalargod  plan, 
r  yearH  wnt  «lil«  by  jiatlent  induiitry  nnd  rigid  economy  to  pay  all  lli 
[tljire  the  iuntitution  im  a  Ann  anil  enilaring  foaudation. ' 

r  he  WiiH  able  to  do  thia  entirely  from  tuition  fees  at  tho 
ate  rate  of  ^ii  imt  HesAi«in  ia  :i  hiifh  tribute  to  his  financial  manage 
ind  t4i  the  |M>pularity  of  the  seminary.  Tliia  iiopnlarity  was  dae 
f  to  ita  cheap  tuition,  ita  good  discipline,  and  ex(*eileut  teaching. 
were  early  in  its  history  120  students  in  ita  clasaea  and  ita 
Ts  during  Father  Byrne*a  adniiniatnitiou  are  said  to  have  been 
t  its  liniiteil  quarters  (*ou]d  aooonimodate,  and  studenta  bad  to 
a  whole  year  in  advance  in  order  to  secure  admission.  Dnriag 
St  twelve  yeara  of  ita  existence  it  ediu*ated,  eitlier  complelely  or 
lly,  at  least  1/J<NI  youths,  among  whom  may  es|)ecially  be  men- 
Martin  .1.  Spalding,  subaeiiuently  arciibiahop  of  Baltimore,  who 
R  pniflesMir  4it'  niathematica  at  14  j'eara  of  age,  two  yearn  befbre 
Mluation,  and  wa.s  famous  for  his  aolution  of  difttonlt  mathemati- 
iblema. 

er  was  an  institution,  for  the  same  leugtli  of  time,  more  completely 
»rk  of  one  man,  as  Father  Hyrue  was  not  only  its  fiuaucial  aCay, 
was  uiurh  more. 

rini'il  hiiiiM*lf  th<*  (f:ii*li«*r4  whu  w«ti*  to  ahl  bim  in  rarryinff  on  Iho  work  oC 
lr)*r.  M««  nri;;iti.i It'll  i-\rr>  thiD;;.  lit*  wiifi  ]tmii«b'iit,  cbi«*f  dUriplinMrinn. 
ftl  |irfitV»<Mir.  |iriMMir.it4ir.  mut^iiniiiry.  e\rr>tbiii:;  at  tbe  itnine  time.* 

%'as  ;;n«:itly  assi>te4l  in  the  work  of  instni('ti«m  by  the  ailvanoed 

ts.  who  in  tlieir  turn  lN-i*;iiiie  teachers. 

spirit  ill  uiiirli  all  his  etVort^i  had  litM*n  put  forth  is  well  shown 
fart  th.it  mIhmi  negotiations  were  lie;;un  in  ls.(0  |«Niking  toward 
msfiT  nt'  the  institution  to  th«*  control  ut'  the  ttnler  of  JesuitM  be 
illy  at  I'ctlnl  tt»  th«*ir  aH^titniii;;  po^Hi*4>ion.  bfrause  he  a^iw  that 
'ollrje'^  wt'M*  lie:;Miniii;;  ti»  otVer  superior  a«l vantages  and  be  con- 
I  tli«*  .Ir-^iut^.  l>>  leasiMi  <•!'  their  greater  i«*Hi»urceii  and  higher 
r<«hiii.  li<-tt«r  I  .ilf'iil.iteil  than  he  tocondurt  the  seminary  sucrea!^ 
Thi-««*  ii«-;;iir  ,«r:oiis  \w-ie  eninpleteil  in  the  latter  part  of  l&ll,' 
k  rf*jnt"^7.  r.tMiiT  llxmi*  remained  at  the  head  of  the  sclHMd, 
*i  <iil:«-^.  I..IL'*' i-t  ^.  .in<l  Mi'^iiiire  IhMn;;  asH«ieiatetl  with  bim  in 
I  r^  in.iit.i;:!- iii-:;r.  I-'.ithii-  r»\  rue  tlifil  III  «*holera  in  1833,  and 
II*  .li-^uif^  TiM'u  i'\<  !n-o:\e  (onriul  nt'tht*  iii>titMti«»n. 
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I'he  semiuary  was  opened  under  their  sapervision  in  September,  1833, 
and  had  as  its  new  president  Key.  Peter  Gbazelle,  S.  J.,  who  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  a  man  of  great  energy  and  perseverance.  The 
institution  was  then  regularly  organized  as  a  college  and  President 
Chazelle  was  assisted  by  a  faculty  composed  of  Fathers  Nicholas  Petit, 
Thomas  Logouais,  Vital  Gilles,  Simon  Fouche,  and  Evremoud  Harris- 
8;irt,  all  Frenchmen  and  men  of  high  literary  education  and  pronounced 
ability.  Under  the  new  order  of  things  ]mpils  came  in  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  prospects  for  the  future  were  bright,  but  the  session  of 
183.'i-.'i4  was  hardly  well  begun  before  the  tire  tiend  descended  ui)on 
the  institution  for  the  third  time  and  sent  many  of  the  students  to  their 
homes  by  destroying  the  main  building.  This  was,  however,  restored 
within  a  single  month,  and  not  long  afterwards,  from  the  revenue  aris- 
ing from  increased  patronage,  another  wing  was  added. 

In  1836  the  faculty  of  the  institution  was  much  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Fathers  William  G.  Murphy  and  Nicholas  Point,  who  came 
over  from  the  provincial  headquarters  of  the  order  at  Lyons,  France, 
having  been  sent  for  by  President  Chazelle.  Father  Murphy  was  at 
first  the  college  professor  of  English  literature,  and  was  noted  for  his 
accomplishments  in  that  department.  On  January  21,  1837,'  mainly 
through  his  influence  and  that  of  Hev.  Robert  Abel,  a  charter  for  the 
institution  was  obtained  from  the  State  legislature  which  conferred  upon 
it  all  of  the  usual  collegiate  powers  and  privileges.  In  this  year  also 
the  fai'ulty  was  further  enlarged  by  the  arrival  of  Fathers  Augustus 
Thcbaud  and  Peter  Lebreton. 

In  LS39  Father  Murphy  sucreeded  Father  Chazelle  as  president  of 
the  college,  and  Father  William  Larkin,  a  man  of  great  natural  gifts 
and  of  profound  and  varie<l  lejirning,  joined  the  cori)S  of  ]>rofessors. 
Father  Murphy  continued  at  the  head  of  the  institution  during  the 
remainder  of  the  i>eriod  of  Jesuit  control,  which  extended  to  1846. 
During  this  periml  the  pros[)erity  of  the  college  was  uninterrupted.  It 
not  only  continued  to  ihmrish,  but  smui  grew  in  such  a  way  that  its 
patronage  was  only  restricted  by  the  limited  capacity  of  its  buildings, 
which,  being  situati*d  in  the  country,  had  to  furnish  boarding,  as  well 
as  e<lucational  aeconumMiations. 

8tu<lents  during  this  era  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  even  South  America.  In  1830  and  for 
several  years  lat^T  tlie  reputation  of  the  fathers  attracted  students  from 
nmny  of  tiie  nuKst  intlnential  families  of  Kentucky  and  the  surrounding 
States,  nnist  of  whom  were  Protestants,  that  element  largely  predomi- 
nating at  this  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to 
th(»se  already  mentioned  as  having  come  over  from  France  to  join  the 
faculty,  Fathers  I>e  Luynes  and  (fockeln  came  out  later,  so  that  in  1842 
the  teaching  ImmIv  of  the  institution  was  a  very  able  one. 

One  feature  ot*  tht»  history  of  the  college  during  this  period  is  that, 
ai'conling  to  a  rule  establisluHl  by  Father  Hyrne  and  Goutiu.\Skfi#L  ^cq3^>^ 
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init  era,  every  stadent  was  required  to  work  on  tke  eoBege 
I  day  a  week.  ThiB  farm,  which  was  an  important  a^lanct  to 
titation  in  the  way  of  furnishing  food  prodnots  and  additional 
e,  had  been  enlarged,  in  1838,  by  the  purchase  of  an  a^foiniaf 
BO  as  to  accommodate  'the  increased  number  of  studenta.  The 
ities  seem  to  have  been  <iuite  successftil  in  getting  the  atndeata 
irfnlly  comply  with  this  regulation,  aA  well  as  to  perform  sodi 
tusks  us  looking  after  the  tallow  candles,  with  which,  at  that 
he  college  study-ball  was  lighted. 

commeucement  exercises  of  this  era  were  attractive  eventa  far 
rounding  country.  Original  dramas,  written  by  Father  Chaselle, 
e  other  member  of  the  faculty,  were  usually  performed,  and  ia 
:o  accommodate  the  visitors  the  exercises  were  usually  lidd  in 
)u  air,  a  suitable  niiot  having  been  chosen  in  the  primeval  faraat, 
a  stage,  a<lorne<I  with  drai^ery  and  appropriate  soenery,  waa 
I  on  the  rising  slope,  in  front  of  which  temporary  seata,  eover- 
rhole  acre  or  more  of  ground,  were  arranged  for  the  vaat  aadi* 
In  1840,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  the  local  diooeaan 
ities,  the  Jesuits  left  8t.  Mary's  for  what  they  considered  wider 
f  useftUness  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham,  K.  T,,  tlieir  depar- 
ing  widely  regretted  by  the  friends  of  St.  Mary's, 
re  this  time  every  State  in  the  South  and  West  had  beoome  rep- 
m1  in  the  catalogue  of  that  college,  and  she  had  sent  out  a  nam- 
ilumni,  scattere<l  all  over  that  region  esi>ecially.  Many  of  tlicae 
nee  riM*u  to  i»rouiin(*ni*e  in  various  professions  and  callings  in 
ong  them  bdng  g4ivcrnors,  Congressmen,  rirciiit  judges,  writers 
it,  and  (»thers  of  reputation  in  other  lields. 
n  the  JesiiitH  left  St.  Mar}**s,  in  IHKi,  the  institution  was  again 
over  til  the  seeuhir  clerf^y.  under  the  Hupervision  of  the  bishop 
diocesi'.  W«*  are  inforuRHl  *  that  at  that  time  its  buildings  were 
ve  and  handsome  and  its  library  eontaini*<l  «nOCN)  volumes,  vhOe 
ilty  iiiuii)M*re<l  s  in.strnctiirs  and  its  enrollment  was  125 students. 
*ul;ir  rhT;:y  t«N)k  rhar;;e  in  1M7,  and  under  their  manageaieiit 
le;:e  w;is  Mi('4*e>>ful  and  itseful  for  twenty-two  years. 
tolltiwiii;;  IS  thf  ]\>t  ot'  th«*  |>n*sident.H  of  the  institution  fttiai 
i»  \>^\\K  with  thfii  teniiM  of  otliee:  Kov.  Julian  IMaime, 
ill);  i:rv.  John  Mi-iMiire.  istii-is.'il ;  Itev.  John  B.  Ilntehins, 
iV«;  l:rv.  I'lamiH  I.awler.  IVi-UIViC;  •  Kev.  V.  J.  L4i%iaUe, 
Mir»;  IN-v.  A.  \*m!.i.  Ixi.">-isii«i.  Thi*  following  in  a  similar  list 
^a^lt•  i><t:«h1  ..:  tin*  vii'e  presidi'iits  ot'  tlie  institution,  who  had 
It-rahh -^haiii:i  :(<«  iii.iiia^^enient :  Kev.  Francis  Lawler,lH4U-18JWI; 
Ihh.Ml  rw;:iii.i;,.  i%j.;-is.Vi:    lC4*v.  Kdmnml   llrisetdl.  ld:»&-«; 


r  iliit<  i..[i«  u  .i-  .k^'k.ii  |irmiil'  itt  in  the  letter  |*ari  uf  Id^Miti^  whea  h« 
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Bey.  Joseph  H.  Elder,  186G-67 } »  Eev.  A.  Viala,  1857-1865 ;  Rev,  T.  J. 
Disuey,  1865-1869. 

Of  the  presidential  administrations  of  this  era,  that  of  President 
Ilutchins  is  especially  noteworthy,  because  the  college  was  under  him 
apiin  put  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  Among  the  alumni  of  this 
I>eriod,  at  least  one  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  in  his  church,  and 
others  obtained  repute  in  other  vocations.  In  1869,  on  account  of 
financial  embarrassment  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  the  time- 
honored  institution  for  two  years;  during  this  period  its  lands  were 
leased  to  a  farmer  of  the  neighborhood. 

This  gloom  in  the  history  of  the  college  was,  however,  soon  dispelled 
and  a  new  era  for  it  began  when,  in  September,  1871,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Kight  Bev.  William  G.  McOlosky,  bishop  of  Louisville,  it 
was  reopened  by  a  new  and  vigorous  teaching  order,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Resurrection,'  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Louis  Elena,  C.  R.,  D.  D. 
Father  Elena  was  assisted  by  a  select  corps  of  lay,  secular,  and 
religous  ofiicers,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  until  1873, 
during  which  time  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  on  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  and  all  the  former  rights  and  i)rivileges  of  the  insti- 
tution were  confirmed  under  the  new  order  of  things  by  an  amendment 
to  the  charter,  secured  in  1872^ 

In  1S73,  one  of  the  most  successful  presidents  in  the  history  of  the 
colh*j:e  canie  into  otlice  in  the  i>erson  of  Ilev.  Pavid  Fennessy,  C.  R., 
who  hehl  the  iM)sition  continuously  for  twenty-four  years,  with  the 
ex(M»j)tion  of  a  jHiriod  of  two  years.  Under  his  management  the  stand- 
ard of  discipline  and  scholarship  was  raised  and  his  well-chosen  corps 
o\'  professors,  together  with  his  own  prestige  as  a  scholar  and  educator 
soon  attnicted  patronage  and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky  especially. 

11ic  history  of  the  college  during  and  since  his  administration  has 
been  one  of  substantial  improvement  and  expansion.  The  course  of 
instru(*tion  was  develo|>ed  until,  in  187t),  it  included  a  classical  course 
of  five  years  in  length,  together  with  a  scientific  course  of  four  years 
and  a  eoniniereial  course  of  three  years,  in  addition  to  a  preparatory 
department.  In  1HS2  a  military  department  was  addetl,  with  a  regular 
pn>fes.sor  of  military  tactics,  and  in  188:5  a  professor  of  music  was 
attaeluMl  t4>  the  faculty.  There  had  Ix^en  up  to  this  time,  since  1873, 
an  av«Tage  niatrieulation  of  about  KM)  students,  and  the  number  of 
t4*su*hers  and  other  (Hinders  connected  with  the  institution  had  been 
about  It  ea^'h  yeiir. 

In  ISS(  a  tine  new  building  was  completed,  which  furnished  much 
iM'tterand  lar<(er  aceomuKMlations  for  student'^,  wliost^  numbers  have 
8in(*e  inertMsed  considerably.     In  onler  to  put  the  institution  on  a  solid 


'  Father  KMrr  only  lu'M  t!i«  ullire  for  a  part  of  the  year  1H56-57,  )»«ing  Bnrcee<le4l 
earlv  in  ISTu  1>v  lather  Vialu. 

•  * 

-  Thin  U  a  r<*li);ioufi  onltT  of  tht*  Catholic  Church  ou«  of  >K\i'«mi&  fAiVs&.^\v:XA\k^d&A 
tnipartiug  uC  edm  atioii,  intellectual  and  motal. 
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icial  baKis  and  to  insure  its  inoorporatioii  into  his  oideri  Ffttb 
lessy  Hucceeded  iu  obtaining  from  the  Bishop  of  Louisville 
e  simple  to  the  college  propertyi  the  managemeut  of  wh.  •• 
Ml  in  a  coriK>ration  of  his  own  choosingi  composed  of  ilv<»  «- 
etiiatinir  trustees;  he  also  seenxed  the  recognition  of  St.  *  .•iy% 
le  oftlcia]  Catholic  college  of  the  diocese.    This  was  accomplis 
uiniflty  1 890,  when,  by  the  action  of  the  Bishop,  St  Joseph's CoHegi^^ 
nnlstown,  was  closed  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  order  tbmt  Si 
fA  might  have  the  proper  opportunity  for  its  development^  as  theiS 
^es  wen^  so  situated  as  necessarily  to  draw  their  stadenta  large^ 

the  same  liroitiHl  field,  by  which  each  was  thns  hindering  thi 
resM  of  the  other. 

coiHiection  with  the  new  arrangement,  thecorricnlnm  of  St.  Maiy% 
strengthened,  the  classical  course  being  made  six  years  in  lengthp 
otherwise  enlarged.  Additions  were  also  made  to  the  library  and 
itith-  apparatus,  and  other  ste|)s  taken  to  make  the  institution  ^^*-  ** 
the  first  Tatholir  eolleges  of  the  land.  In  conducting  its  euw  jr 
i\  work  its  eorps  of  teaeheirf'and  officers  are  selected  ^y  its  preri- 1' 
,  who  is  in  turn  ap|M>inte<l  by  the  ou^  erior-peneral  of  the  teachiaf  "^ 
r  which  (Huitrnls  the  institution.  '*  *' 

isat  other  iniprckvenients  were  ;u.«uo  m  the  collie  property,  al 

s  hniUlinj^s  lieiii;:  renovated  and  their  interior  e<iuipped  with  mod* 

tippliances.  while  an  additional  mauMi**^  "'ory  was  placed  npoi 

i>f  the  thn^*  main  bnihlings.    In  thefiUl  of  this  year  an  adjoining 

was  alsi»  pnrcliascHl  and  added  to  the  college  farm,  which  novcoa- 
(  alNiut  4.'»o  acres  of  first  rate  land.  By  a  nM*ent  decision '  of  ths 
cnie  court  of  tlic  State  this  and  all  the  other  pro]>erty  of  the  col- 
witliont  limit,  is  exenipt^Ml  fniui  taxation,  lu  lHi).{  Father  Fennes^ 
ihI  !roni  his  otYice  on  acc*ount  of  bud  hi'alth,  and  Rev.  John  I* 
:in.  ( *.  IC.  I>.  I K.  I*h.  !>.,  lHM*anie  president.  In  the  fall  of  1805,  how- 
.  I  at  hi  r  I'ciiifrssy  ri*<*overc<l  his  health  and  again  resumed  his 
loii  at  r)it'  licail  of  the  institution,  where  he  remainetl  for  aboat 
>tMr««  ]nii;:ri,  I  i'>i;!niii;r  finally  in  July,  1S97. 

liiii  1^71  to  iv»7  tlie  tnUowinj^  were  vice*- presidents  of  the  college 
li«*  t«iiii'<>  iiMltr;i:r<I  |)\  t  )h*  aiiiM'iidcd  dutcs :  Hcv.  \K  Fennessy,  C.  R, 
kA^:\  1>:::  I:.v.  I:.  Ocraiohs.r.  K.,  1S7.V1S7!>:  Uev.A.  VagU, 
:..   I^7'.»  -n:    i:.v.  \.  T.   I^anciotti,  <\  i:..  isso-iss^j;   Hcv.  John 

•  iiK.iri,.  <    i: ,  n.  n..  ph.  h..  ks^-^  isii:. 

\n-\i  r.itii*:  I  .i.itt^-^  ictiii-i]  from  the  presiileni'V  in  1^97,  Father 
(ir'.M  }i  *>«■•  .lii.i*  i<.^  ^rii  rt'^stir.  At  thr  >unie  time  Kev.  John  Ku^ 
1\ ;,  <  .  I.*  .  )n«  .iiiif  \  ii'«*  I'li-^jili  lit. 

iMi«-:  ]  riiii-!.'''.ii  !i  u.i-^  liftfii  Ml  lleilin.  tMitario.  in  ls.%7  and  grada- 

,i7   St.  .Ii-iniiii-  <  iill<-.:<*  :ii  th.it    |ilace.     lie  sn)»st*«|iiriitly  reoei\'ed 

il«;:if«'^  nt   I'll.  h.  .iinl  !».  \K  iioiii  tli«*  Koiiiaii  Tniversity,  RooMi 

k  «    •■'  t..<    I  •III  'i.rli  ••f   Kft(i«L\     I.   l.uriti«i  I  itmtrv  ati«l  B«a« 
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yy.  He  had  been  vice-president  of  the  college  since  1886|  and  being 
-^  of  great  practical  ability  and  business  tact  had  ably  assisted 
^l^ssful  efiforts  of  President  Fennessy  to  build  up  the  institution 
'^  put  it  on  a  higher  and  more  enduring  basis. 
^  .  ,/  iS  therefore  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
diege  will  not  only  continue  but  enlarge  under  his  administration  as 
Hdent.  In  fact  some  progressive  steps  have  already  been  taken. 
gin  the  summer  of  1897  a  frame  gymnasium  was  erected  on  the  college 
^  e;mpa8,  and  in  November  of  that  year  a  collection  of  mineralogical 
^  specimens  and  Indian  relics  numbering  several  hundred  was  purchased 
•  :for  the  institution.  In  that  year  also,  in  order  to  suit  the  <lepre8sed 
financial  condition  of  the  country  and  bring  the  benefits  of  the  institn- 
j.  tion  within  the  reach  of  i^  many  as  x>os8ibley  the  prices  of  board  and 
I    teition  were  very  materially  reduced. 

The  college  has  no  endowment,  but  depends  for  its  supx)ort  and  its 
-vxrotrress  in  material  equipment  entirely  upon  tuition  fees.    That  it  has 
^     ,  .  ••    v^  ^'^^  this  source,  in  Mve  laet  few  years,  to  not  only  maintain 
itself  but  to,  expand  considerably  is  an  ..evidence  of  its  success.    Situ- 
,    »ted  as  it  is,  its  chances  for  fqfpje  growth  may  not  be  very  flattering, 
«wing  to  the  d^  jndition  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the 

South,  from  which  its  pat;».v^^^^«  is.  mainly  drawn,  but  it  is  probable 
^bat  it  will  more  than  hold  its  own  under  its  present  management. 
The  i)r<)perty  of  the  college  is  at  present  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
9G5,0<K),  and  its  library  contains  about  5,000  volumes.    Its  matricula- 
tion as  regards  distribution  is  largely  confined  .to  the  South.    In  the 
last  twenty-four  years  there  have  been  one  or  two  classical  graduates 
and  five  or  six  commercial  graduates  each  year.    The  whole  number  of 
graduates  during  this  i)eriod  is  151,  of  whom  20  have  taken  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  and  12  that  of  B.  S.    A  number  of  these  have  taken  promi- 
nent positions  in  i)olitical,  legal,  medical,  business,  and  clerical  circles. 
The  curriculum  of  the  institution  as  at  present  arranged  embraces 
three  courses  of  study:  The  commercial,  extending  over  three  years, 
and  including,  besides  instruction  in  bookkeeping  and  kindred  subjects, 
the  elements  of  a  good  English  education,  in  which  only  a  certificate  is 
granted;    the   scientific  or  mathematical,  which   includes  additional 
instruction  in  ICnglish,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences,  extends 
^    over  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  S, ;  the  classical,  in  which 
t     the  classics,  English,  ]>hilosopliy,  and  modern  languages  are  the  prin- 
cipal features,  which  extends  over  six  years  and  leads  to  the  degree 
of  A.  B.     The  decree  of  A.  M.  is  conferred  \x\x)n  Bachelors  of  Arts 
who  study  an  additional  year  at  the  college  or  attain  recognized  stand- 
ing in  one  of  tlie  higher  professions.    There  is  also  a  preparati)ry 
de[»artment  and  there  are  besides  supplementary  studies  in  the  fine 
arts,  ehMutiun,  military  drill,  and  gymnastics. 

The  faculty  of  the  institution  is  coniiM)s<Ml  of  men  who  have  made  the 
eiiucation  ot  yontli  their  life  work,  this  Inking  the  princi^uvl  oUy^sviX. <Sl  W\^ 
order  to  which  they  L>eloug.    As  at  present  cou^VituXibl  i\x^  \£L<i>^>a;sN^^i2E% 
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IB  followA:  Ilev.  John  Fehreiibaoh,  C.  K.,  Ph.  D^  D.  D.,  mental 
Bophy,  iDodern  languages;  Rev.  John  Koektiiekf ,  C  'SLf  elaeeice, 
tioni  algebra;  Kev.  Michael  Jaglowits,  O.  B.,  rhw aicei  hietoty; 
E.  M.  Crane,  A.  Hi.,  higher  English,  historji  elaaslcs;  T.  A. 
Ider,  A.  M.,  natural  Hciences,  mathematies;  J,  M.  Oooo^,  A.  M., 
ishy  niatliematicH,  bookkeeping.  There  are  also  assistant  tencbera 
okkeeping  and  shorthand,  in  mnsic  and  drawing^  in  penninnshipii 
n  United  States  history  and  geography.  Kev.  Michael  JairloviUy 
es  being  one  of  the  professors,  also  holds  the  poaitiou  of  diseiplin* 
,  an  officer  with  important  fhnctions. 
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By  J.  WiLUAM  Ulai-k.  I'll.  D.> 
BABLY  HISTOBY. 

orgetown  College  is  located  in  Georgetown,  Ky.,  whidi  la  on  the 
lern  rim  of  thi*  t^mouH  ^'  Hliie-gniHH**  region.  It  is  a  eonvenieiit 
lelightfiil  location  for  thv  college.  The  rliniate  is  good,  the 
ertile  ainl  l»eaiitiftil,  the  railroad  facilities  excellent,  the 
[•nient  t<»  large  centers,  lK*ing  only  12  miles  north  of  LexInj^tOB 
alNkut  5«)  miles  sinith  of  <Mnciiiiiati.  The  social  nnTimnmonl  of 
ollc;;c  stmleiit  i>  all  that  conld  be  desired« 

TUB  TOWH. 

e  town  itsrlf.  tlMiii;;h  it  has  not  gniwn  t4i  large  size,  is  an  oM 
ru'  «*iii\  ami  Immp^  tin*  pnmd  title,  **  Kelle  of  the  Blue  O 
Haiti  f«»  Ih'  till-  >itr  i>t  the  first  permanent  S4*ttlement  north  of  tlM 
nrky  K'lver.  tor  a<  «*arly  as  NovemlM*r,  177«n  one  John  McCMIaad 

I  t«*w  ]ihiiii'«-i  s  ranic  «lo\\  n  the  Ohio  Kiver  fmm  IMttsliiirg,  wandered 
t  III  itiirtlMMHtrin  Kentucky,  an4l  Anally  hN*ate«l  here.  The  attrae> 
ua**  .1  l>i;:  **|iiiii;:.  ni*ar  which  the  tir*«t  cabin  a-as  erei*te«I, 
li  iim-i'ImmI  rhr  ii.inii*  of  the  **  Koyal  Sprint;/*  This  spring,  si 
li  **  r»i;:  spnii;:.'*  i^  «>n«*  of  the  features  of  the  town  to  this  day.     la 

by  Ail  lit  tlif  l«-j.^iatiit«*  of  Virginia,  the  name  of  **  Ci  eorgetown,* 
nor  of  till  rii**t  l*r<Mi|t  lit,  uais  ;:iven  to  the  settlement  which 

II  up  aUi'it  thi*«  **{Mit. 
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THE  OOLLEOB. 

Tbe  fonndinp:  of  the  collepre  dates  from  January  15, 1829.  It  was  the 
tirst  collegiate  institution  of  the  Baptists  south  and  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  receive  a  charter,  and  the  fifth  in  order  among  the  Baptist 
coUei^es  established  in  the  United  States.  In  this  new  and  sparselgr 
si'ttle<l  country  there  was  much  pioneer  work  to  be  done  by  this  insti- 
tution and  its  sister  colleges  of  the  South  and  West,  many  of  which 
were  founded  during  this  era  of  westward  expansion. 

The  college  was  incor|)orated  by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  under 
the  name  of  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Education  Society.  The  charter  in 
its  original  form,  including  also  the  names  of  the  tlrst  board  of  trustees, 
is  as  follows : 

TlIK  CilAKTRK  OK  THK   KKNTUCKY  BAPTIST  KDUCATION  80CIKTY,  GRANTED  JANUABT, 

1829. 

AX  ACT  Ui  incurporato  the  trustees  of  ths  Kentucky  Baptist  Bdacfttlon  Society. 

Ilr  it  eMarird  bif  the  general  OKMemhly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  That  Alva 
WcxnU.  SiluH  M.  Noel,  .leremiah  VuraemaD,  John  Bryce,  David  Thurman,  Gabriel 
Slaii^iittT,  .lo«»l  Scott,  Peter  Miiaon,  Thomas  P.  l)u#iey,  Peter  C.  Buck,  Jephthah 
Dudley,  It4*ujamiti  Tyler,  (teorge  W.  NioholH,  (turdon  Gates.  K^laud  T.  Dillard,  Ben- 
Jaiiiiii  DuNiH,  William  Jobnson,  Samuel  M'Kay,  Thomas  Smith,  C.  Van  Baskirk, 
.lauios  Ford,  and  Cyras  WiojiCato  shall  l»e,  and  are  hereby,  constituted  a  body  politic 
and  onr|>orat4',  to  be  known  and  desif^nateil  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The  Trustees 
of  tilt'  l\«*ntiicky  liaptist  Education  Society/*  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual 
Miir<  t>}iNion  and  a  common  seal,  with  pi»wer  to  chauf^  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure; 
and.  aH  a  body  corporate,  shall  be  authorized  to  exercise  all  the  powers,  pHvilegea, 
and  rJKlitH  wliich  are  exercittcd  by  the  trustees  of  any  academy  of  learning  in  the 
State;  but  that  the  proptTty  of  said  cori>oration  Hhall  he  subject  to  taxation,  except 
tiie  rollej^e  builclingrt  and  live  acre«(  of  >;rouud  around  the  same;  and  on  the  deatn, 
reHignation,  or  other  diAqualitlcation  of  any  of  the  said  trustees  or  their  snccessors 
in  otU(*c  a  inajority  of  two-thirds  of  the  trustees  remaining  in  office  may  fill  snch 
vacancies,  and  tbe  p«*r8on  or  persons  so  an^»olnted  shall  l>e  vestecl  with  the  same 

Sowers  and  privileges  as  thoee  named  in  tniH  tu%  and  by  the  name  and  style  and 
enominatitm  of  **  The  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Edacation  Society  "may 
sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  Im)  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  in  any  conrt  of 
law  and  c<|uity  in  this  State. 

Skc.  2.  /;<  itfurthrr  enacirdf  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  tmstees  and 
their  sucrcssors  in  otlice,  and  that  are  hereby  investeil  with  fall  iK>wcr  and  authority 
in  their  c<»r|»orate  capacity,  to  purchast*,  or  reci'ive  by  donation,  demise,  or  bequest 
any  lands,  t<-neiueiits,  here4litaments,  nifinies.  rents,  goo<is,  and  chattels,  and  to  hold 
theHuine,  l»v  tlie  name  aforesaid,  to  them  and  their  successors  forever  for  the  nse  and 
lM*netit  of  Haid  iuHtitution,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor  or  donors  of 
any  snch  lainN,  tenements,  hereditaments,  monies,  rents,  gfXHlB,  and  chattels,  and 
not  otherwiMe.  and  to  sell,  transfer,  and  convey  the  same,  under  the  seal  of  said  oor* 
poration,  unless  prohibite<l  by  the  t4*rms  of  any  Huch  donation. 

Skc.  '.{.  He  it  further  rHuctrdf  That  it  shall  and  may  l>e  lawful  for  the  tmstees  afore- 
said, and  their  HuccetiHors  in  ortice.  to  appoint,  out  of  their  own  body,  a  chairman 
or  pre-ident,-  and  a  minority  of  the  trustees  shall  at  all  times  conntitute  a  quornm 
to  flo  biiriineHH  and  may  make  such  by  laws,  rules,  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the 
pn>piT  government  of  naid  institution  as  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
and  bn%HMf  the  I'nited  States  or  lawsof  this  State.  The  said  president  and  trustees 
shall  aNo  have  power  at  all  times  to  select  and  appoint  suchofHcers,  teaidiers,  tutors, 
and  proteHM4»rH  ti»r  the  management  of  said  institution  as  they  may  think  necessary, 
to  fix  their  salaries  and  pro!«crihe  their  duties,  to  fix  and  preiM*ribe  the  terms  upon 
which  ntu«It!itN  may  )»e  a«liiiitted  into  sjiid  institution,  and  for  any  misconduct  in 
any  oHlcer.  tea<'her,  or  professor  t4>  dismiss  such  person  ftom  office  and  appoint 
another  or  otliers  in  their  Htead. 

Skc.  4.  The  Haid  presid'  *>t  and  tnirtt4*4*s  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  in 
a  book  or  lNMiki«,  to  l»e  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  may,  if  they  deem  it  necea- 


'  The  Kov.  Silas  M.  Niiel  wjm  chosen  first  preai4bik\  oIUm  Vmo^  q^  Xnr&aXAK»« 
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ippoint  a  clork  to  rroord  their  proceed ings  Mid  prescribe  hit  dotiee.  It  eball 
iiuty  of  the  Miiil  |»n'Hi(lent  and  triietetw,  and  their  noceeMorei  to  hare  reeorded 
)  ofllVe  of  the  county  court  t»f  tlie  county  where  the  said  inttitntlon  may  be 
d  the  nauiCH  nf  th«'  trnKtc«fl  thereof  liereby  appointed  and  the  aamea  of  auek 
11  hiTeafter  he  apiNiiiite«l  in  their  etrad. 

.  r>.  iie  it  rnaried.  That  within  HO  day*  fh>m  the  paaaaMof  thia  aet  tbe  tmatcva 
aid  iilinll  niM*t  in  Lexin^^ton  and  rnter  npon  the  dnttee  aeiigned  them  by  thia 


It  lee^  than  a  nuijority  of  two- thirds  lieiutf  competent  thereto:  /Vertdtd,  &ov- 

w*(inired  by 
ne  exceeil  tlie  yi>ti'rly  rant  i>r  ralue  or  50,000  dollara. 


Phut  the  r«*«I  ami  |M*rn<iiial  nttate  arnnired  by  the  naid  (corporation  ahall  at  no 


,  ft.  iie  it  emaried^  Tliat  full  pow<*r  ia  ntaerved  to  the  grnvral  aaeembly  to 
lify  the  pri%'ilf);eH  hi-reby  KrantM!.' 

l>ei*eiuber  2i%  17U8,  the  KitteiihouHe  Academy  wm  foiiDdad  in 
Kftowii,  and  4*iHlowe(l  by  the  State  with  6,000  aoreH  of  the  pnblie 
I  of  Keiitacky.  A  building  was  ereote<l  on  the  site  of  the  preheat 
*iny  of  <ii*or);etown  College,  whit*h  occupies  a  spot  60  yard*  to 
rent  of  Recitation  Hall.  lu  18:29,  when  the  college  was  organ^ 
.  tbe  truHtocH  of  HittenhouHe  Academy,  by  the  authority  of  the 
utun*  of  the  roinmon wealth,  transferred  all  the  property  of 
M*ailcmy,  real  and  iMrmmaK  to  the  trustees  of  the  Kentncky 
'mt  FMnration  S<H*iety  for  the  bene  At  of  (leorgetowu  College. 
tliv  saint*  tinu*  litsaahar  Pawling,  a  man  not  of  great  wealth  bat 
ntTon.H  imiiulm*s,  a  gfHHl  Baptist  and  a  fk'iendof  higher  edncation, 
thi*  founding  of  the  college  a  great  impetUM  by  placing  at  tbe 
Hjil  of  the  newly  ereat^il  board  of  trustees  a  ftand  of  $20,000. 
ing  flemrveH  much  of  the  credit  that  attaches  to  his  memory  as 
eal  fnunder  of  the  mllege  at  Ueorget4>wn,  and  the  trustees  have 
icly  nHMigni/iMl  their  obligation  to  this  noble  benefactor  by  naming 
f  their  largi*st  Wiiildings  Tawlin};  Ilall. 

this  endow  nietit  iiind  of  l*awling*s  there  wan  adde<l  immediately 
itribution  of  $r»jNNi  from  the  eiti/.ens  of  tieorgetown,  which  had 
(iubHcrilieil  by  tlifui  for  the  iMir|N>Hc  of  8e<*uring  the  location  of 
i»Ilt*^i*  ill  thi'ir  nihNt. 

Si'pttMiilKM  L'.  l^Lr.».  Kev.  William  Staught^n,  IK  I)., of  Colombian 
U'«*.  W;iNliiii;:tnn  !>.  < '.,  w;is  rhoHiMi  the  first  president  of  Cteorge- 
<  nllr^f.  hut  nnti»rtiin:itely  h«*  die<i  suddenly  on  Ue«*emlM*r  12, 
wliili*  111  the  ill  ill  >r  (if  preparatiiiiis  to  pnN-t*4Ml  to  his  new  field  of 
.  AttiM  tlii^  iin^iMiTitiK*  ilir  trnste<*s  met  with  some  difilenlty  ia 
oM'iir^  to  t.ipl  .1  -^iiiraMc  iii.iii  for  th«*  newly  rreate^l  institution. 
|ilii*;i  (  li.tpliii.  h.  h..  JikewiM*  of  WiiMiin^toii.  was  next  ealled  to 
fii-^i  it'll*  >  M  .l.i!iii.iry.  I'vMK  hut  h«'  dfeline<l.  The  third  ehoice 
if'Ii  iiiMiii  I:  ill  I  ii  I'^r.  1).  !>.,  prf<«id(Mit  of  the  Newtitn  Theulogical 
iiitf.  ^I. »<*-.!•  lii-^t-t*^.  l*ri*>i<I«Mit  t'liaM*  went  t(»<  ieorge town,  looked 
tlif  :  .  ill.  .iii<l  •;. .  liiiiii  till*  «*all.  Tli«*  fourth  effort  of  the  tnistf*es 
•ii  *.!{••  i-<^t  i!.  .iii'l  Mil  .liiiifi'i.  1H.UI,  Hr.  .I(M*I  S.  Iiiicon.of  Newtoa 

*:..*.  i.-  ■•  »'  «  .It  III-  ili!<i|  .lamiary  l'.'>.  l^ti*.  thi*  nnmli«r  af 

'*'*.*•'      %   v.  t:  .   I  ."hi  r  jiruwiim  thai  a  impurity  of  Ikli 

K-r  iiii      I'.-.  .1  '..it«  r  art     .taiiiiar\  'J^.  IMt  •  Ihia  Snt 

•  "  t  ,.'.-..{  :i  :«i.  t--  1%  m  III*  rt'^MK-it  til  twi-nty>fonr,  attd  tkt 

ij  /«•/  ■■    •.       *    *  »*  I.  k»  «i  it  «'i^lii. 
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Center,  Mass.,  was  elected  president.  He  had  previoasly  been  chosen 
professor  of  languages,  May  4, 1830,  and  had  accompanied  Dr.  Chase 
to  (leorgetown  to  assume  his  new  duties. 

When  Dr.  Chase  decided  to  decline  the  call  to  the  presidency,  he 
strongly  recommended  Bacon,  and  the  trustees  acted  favorably  ui>on 
his  advice.  Thus  President  Bacon,  the  fourth  to  be  chosen,  was  the 
first  to  enter  actively  upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency  of  Georgetown 
College. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  college  had  begun  without  a  head,  for  in 
acconlance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board  the  d(M)rs  had  been  opened 
and  instruction  l>egun  on  January  11, 1830,  the  faculty  at  the  opening 
consisting  of  but  two  officers,  a  principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  a  professor  of  mathematics. 

Charles  CHarra  was  the  first  principal  of  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  the  instructor  of  the  43  pupils  who  entered  at  the  oi)ening. 
In  the  college  a  mathematical  class  was  formed  with  15  students, 
and,  under  the  instruction  of  Thornton  F.  Johnson,  of  Yirgina,  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  the  first  member  of  the  college  faculty 
chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Indeed,  the  intention  of  the  board  was 
to  create  manifold  duties  for  the  first  college  ofticer,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  full  title  of  his  chair,  which  reads:  '< Professor  of  mathematics, 
natural  and  ex|)erimental  phih)Sophy,  and  the  French  language." 

A  professor  of  languages — presumably  the  classical  languages — a  Mr. 
Kuggles,  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  was  alHo  invited  to  George- 
town, but  he  declined.  Joel  S.  Bacon  was  then  chosen  to  the  chair,  and 
later  was  elected  president,  as  already  explained.  The  salary  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  was  fixed  at  $800  each;  the  salary  of  the 
president  at  $1,500,  and  the  tatter's  chair  was  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Pawling  Chair,"*  in  honor  of  the  first  benefactor  of  the  college. 

The  college  plant  at  the  oi)ening  consisted  of  one  small  unpretentious 
structure,  the  former  Rittenhouse  Academy  building;  lots,  valued  at 
90,<NM),  for  a  campus — the  giftofCreorgetown  citizens — and  the  $20,000 
endowment  fund  contribute<l  by  Pawiing. 

The  college  ye;ir  was  divided  into  two  sessions  irresi)ective  of  vaca- 
tions, which  were  somewhat  irregular  at  first,  one  continuing  from 
March  20  to  Septeml)er  20,  the  other  from  September  20  to  March  20. 
It  was  also  further  provided  that  during  the  first  or  summer  term  the 
hours  of  study  should  be  from  8  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  2  to  0  p.  m.,  and 
in  the  latter  from  8  to  12  a.  ni.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  ni.,  and  a  curious 
regulation  nHpiinNl  the  professors  and  tutors  to  remain  in  their  lecture 
nmms  during  these  hours,  and  prohibited  the  student  from  leaving  the 
college  inclosure  without  the  i>ermission  of  his  professor.  Tuition  fees 
in  the  colle^^e  department  were  fixed  at  $25  per  annum;  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  at  from  $12  to  $20,  according  to  the  studies  taken. 

I  The  title  (if  the  prest(lcDt*H  chair  wan  rhanj^ed  at  a  Iat4*r  time,  aa  noted  elsewhere^ 
•Dd  it  ia  uow  kuown  a«  the  '*  K.  M.  Dudley  Memorial  Chair.'' 
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e  piiriioae  of  the  coUeKe,  aw  stated  in  its  proepectiifl,  wmi  ^to 
rt  the  liglitM  of  education  to  pions  indigent  applicantB  of  the  Ii»p> 
rder  who  are  desiroiin  of  emlNirking  in  the  ministry."  Pawling 
naiie  hiM  donation  to  the  college  with  the  proviso  that  it  be  need 
le  MupiNiri  and  education  of  indigent  j'oung  ministerial  stadeiita» 
an  now  i^ersiiailed  to  incoqiorate  the  gift  uncf>nditionaIly  with  the 
nl  funds  of  the  college,  in  return  for  which  the  trostees  oBeretl  to 
:  free  tuition  to  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  policy 
agreed  u|K>n  has  prevailed  to  this  day,  and  fk*ce  tuition  has  always 
granted  this  class  of  students. 

e  college  closinl  its  first  session  June  11,  1830,  to  open  again  Joly 
i'Mi.  On  the  latter  day  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon,  the  first  active  presi- 
of  the  college,  delivered  his  iuaugunil  address  in  the  Methodist 
cli  in  (fle(»rgetown.  The  number  of  students  was  now  about  fiOi, 
lly  dividiNl  1>et  ween  the  t^llege  and  the  academy.  A  library  of  500 
ues  had  Im?«mi  added,  and  a  small  assi>rtment  of  maps,  chaitSi 
>s,  physical  and  rlu^mical  apfuiratus. 

»*eral  new  a|»|N>iiitnicnts  on  the  stafTof  the  college  fm'ulty  were  now 
',  and  at  the  o|KMiing  f»f  the  next  spring  session,  April  IH,  1H3I,  the 
ty  ha<l  its  full  implement  for  the  first  time.  It  was  as  follows: 
Joel  Smith  Ha<*on,  A.  M.,  president;  Kev.  N.  N.  Whiting,  A.  M., 
ssor  of  languages;  *  Thornton  F.Johnson,  em|..  pnifessor  of  Bather 
*s,  etc.;  Samuel  1>.  Hutch,  M.  IK,  pnifesMir  of  chemistry;  Mr.  F. 
vhuchet,  of  France,  professor  of  French  language;  William  Craig, 
.,  tutor  in  the  cfillcgc  profier;  William  F.  Nelson,  A.  R.,  |irinci|ial 
•paratory  department    the  academy). 

I*  ciillc^c  was  liy  this  time  fairly  well  organiziNl  and  the  work  pro- 
•d  uitli  more  s\>tcm.  Twci  courses  were  pnivided — a  full  oullrge 
4*  of  I'lght  M*<sioiis,  which  would  c*iirn*spond  a]ipniximately  to  the 
rii  tour  year  cLishIim!  rours4\  w:is  fitl'ereil,  aiul  the  degree  of  bach- 
it'  art <«  roll terreil  u|nmi  those  coni|ileting  it:  lN*sides  this  an  Kng- 
oiitsi*  ot  >i\  •«fs<«ioiis  threi*  years)  was  al<i4Mificre4l  and  an  English 
ma  ront'erM*<l  ii|Hin  thoM'  completing  the  latter  course. 
>\i<ioii  H.iH  aUti  made  for  the  granting  of  certificates  of  scholar- 
tt»  tlioM*  who  (li'HUril  tlieni  tor  work  done  in  any  department. 
tre  rei  itatiitiiH  wrr«*  ;:i\en  dally  for  live  ilays  in  the  week  aD«l  one 
itioti  i>ii  >.itinilay.  Speaking  and  coni|Misitiim  were  re^iuired 
Iv  .iinl  f\. itiiiii.it pin-  were  held  in  all  stuiltcs  at  the  close  of  each 
•II.  .iimI  all  i-.iitdhlateH  tor  degfct***  or  diplomas  were  nN|uired  to 
tlM-  -^.iMif  !i:ll  ••!  l".ir«'  Ml  their  le^ipivtive  eours4*H.  Two  breaks  or 
h'liH  111  tilt*  i>ii!e:;i'  \e;ir  wen*  now  pnividt**!.  one  beginning  the 
Nfot.il.iv  III  \I.iri  li  .iii'I  I'oiitiniiin;;  Hi\  uiH*k<«:  the  other  beginning 
.f  tiiinl  i'iiiii ''•l.iv  111  Si'pteuilN-r  and  continuing  until  the  thini 
l.iv  !ii  (^it'itMi.     riir  tliird  Witlne.Mlav  in  StMitember 

•  ■  a 


>i«':.f^l  oiii'Ft.v  .i:'*  r  '...•*  .iji|i-iiiitiu*-iit  aiiil  \%A^  ■iii'C4*<n1i'<1  Uy  OeoffgQ  W, 
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meucemeiit  day.  Tuition  fees  oontinaed  tlie  same.  The  estimated 
annual  expenses  of  the  student  for  board,  washing,  lodging,  ftiel,  and 
lights  were  $75,  making  the  total  average  ex{)enditure  for  the  college 
year  $100.  For  the  preparatory  students  the  charges  were  slightly 
less,  the  tuition  for  those  taking  classical  studies  being  920  a  year;  for 
those  taking  an  English  course,  915.  There  was  also  an  additional 
charge  of  91  for  fuel  used  in  the  winter  season. 

Dr.  Bacon  remained  president  of  the  college  about  two  years.  Lack 
of  funds  and  controversies  over  the  management  of  the  property  made 
his  iulministration  a  trying  one,  and  he  felt  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
presidency.  From  1832  until  1836  the  college  was  without  a  head, 
being  managed  as  a  private  institution  under  the  leadership  of  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  Thornton  F.  Johnson.  In  the  latter  year 
the  liev.  H.  F.  Famsworth  was  chosen  president  and  held  the  ofiBce 
for  a  few  months.  He  made  an  earnest  though  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  place  the  institution  on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  resigned  the 
saune  year  (18.'J0). 

In  October,  1838,  Kev.  Kockwood  Giddings,  D.  D.,  of  Shelbyville, 
Ky.,  bei*ame  president.  His  term  was  limited  to  one  year,  his  death 
occurring  October  29, 1839,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  demonstrate  that 
he  wiis  the  most  successful  administrator  that  had  yet  presided  over 
the  aftairs  of  the  college.  Dr.  Giddings  was  very  active  during  his 
short  administration.  Though  he  never  entereil  upon  the  work  of  the 
class  r(H>ni,  he  i>erformed  a  more  important  service  to  the  college  in 
sei'uring  harmony  among  the  trustees  in  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  also  made  a  strenuous  and  successful  effort  to  increase 
the  endowment  fund,  and  secured  subscriptions  amounting  to  about 
^KM^NH),  a  large  portion  of  which,  however,  was  not  paid  in,  owing  to 
the  Hubseiiuent  tinancial  distress  which  affected  the  whole  country  and 
pri*vented  many  of  the  friends  of  the  college  from  meeting  their  pledges. 

I'urthennore,  through  the  aggressive  efforts  of  President  Giddings, 
the  main  college  building,  which  still  occupies  the  center  of  the  campus 
an<l  is  now  known  as  *<  Recitation  Hall,^  was  begun  and  completed  from 
the  Giddings  endowment  This  was  the  first  college  building  erected 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Education  Society,  the  college 
exercises  having  been  conducted  hitherto  in  the  old  Kittenhouse  Acad- 
emy building  and  in  rented  quarters. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  months  Dr.  Howanl  Malcolm  became  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Giddings.  The  choice  was  a  fortunate  one  for  two 
reasons — in  the  first,  he  had  the  qualifications  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward the  movements  so  auspiciously  begun  by  his  predecessor,  and, 
neccmdly,  he  remained  in  the  office  long  enough^a  period  of  ten  years — 
to  leave  u|K)n  it  the  impress  of  his  personality  and  to  secure  an  eflldent 
organization  of  the  work,  the  general  lines  of  which  have  remained  to 
this  day.  Dr.  Malcolm's  service  rounded  out  the  second  decade  of  the 
history  of  the  college.  In  1850,  the  year  of  the  great  ooiii\^tQt^S6^ ^^ 
2127— No.  25—10 
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ry,  Dr.  Malcolm  retired  from  the  preflidency,  impelled  largely  by 
rising  of  political  conditiotiB  about  him  witb  whioh  he  was  not  fai 
lympathy,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Uev.  I>r.  J.  L.  Reynolday  of 
1  Carolina.  At  the  end  of  two  years  I>r.  Reynolds  rettrnd  for 
Stic  reasons  and  gave  place  to  the  liev.  Dr.  Dnucan  B.  CampbelL 
ring  President  KeynoIds*s  administration  an  im|iortant  chnnge 
nade  in  the  charter  of  the  college.  By  a<.*t  of  November  25,  185L| 
s  '*  enacted  that  each  individual  who  since  Jaunary  1,  1840,  baa 
ted  to  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Kdut-ation  Society  $100,  or  shall  do 
the  ftiture,  sinill  b^*  and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and 
irate,  to  be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
ucky  Baptist  FMucation  Society,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  per- 
d  succession,  and  n  aimmon  seal,  with  iM)wer  to  change  and  mlCsr 
seal  at  pleasure.'*  Power  was  alsu  given  to  this  bcdy  ^*  to  cany 
such  measures  as  would  promote  the  interests  of  GeorgelowB 
ge  and  the  cause  of  college  education. 

nras  further  pnivid-ftl  also  that  business  meetings  of  this  new  oor- 
;ion  should  lie  held  annually  in  Ueorgetou  n  during  commen«'vnicat 
;  that  25  members  of  the  society  should  constitute  a  quomm  for 
less  at  the  annual  meetings,  20  snfllcing  for  calUnl  meetings  daring 
nterval  In'twcen  mmniencements:  that  this  tM>nN>ration  ahoold 
I  snch  by-laws^  rules,  etc,  and  elect  such  ofticers  as  were 
try  into  efl'ec*t  the  pmvisions  of  the  at't;  and  further  provided 
the  Mociety  should  have  the  sole  iwwer  to  ap|ioint  trustees  of  the 
ucky  Baptist  Kduration  Society,  and  that  licMu*ef<irth  the  following 
od  of  rhcMming  the  tru>te«*s  slioulil  pn*vail:  **Thcy  **  (the  nieniben 
e  MK*iety>  **f«hall,  at  the  first  annual  niiN'tin;;,  «*Iio(»m*  all  the  tms- 
ifoieHiiid,  «livulin;;  as  4N|ually  as|>i-actii*able  the  whole  number  inte 
rlasses,  nne  of  whirli  classes  shall  In*  ap|M)int4*<l  ff>r  a  term  of  one 
a  n«  it  her  fur  two  years,  a  thinl  fur  tlin*e  yrars,  and  a  fourth  for  f«iar 
i.  At  esich  >ub>4*«|iu*nt  annual  nit*etiii^  sai«I  «'4>r]Niration  shall 
iiate,  et«'..  tor  a  t«*riii  <>t'f«inr  years  ihtmmis  t«>  till  vacancies  of  cl 
e  t4Tiii  olot1ir4- shall  expire,  ct«'.,  at  said  ni4'«'iin^s, or  till  vi 
y  rIa.HS  for  unrxpinMl  terms.  It'  s;iid  ror|Mi|-atioii  tail  to  ttll  vi 
then  tli«*  tni^t «••••«  n|*  i\«'ntucky  Baptist  Kduration  Society 
•w«*re«t  to  till  \  ar.iiirit***  l»y  a  tu«»  thinU  vo(«*.'*  The  tnislecM 
|Hirt  tlif  roiuiitiiiii  lit'  till-  (*ollfg«*  at  the  annual  nu*etings  of  the 

IV. 

!.<«  Ai't  i»f  1H.M  I  li;iti;:i*il  ttiiMlanK'iitallv  tlir  ::o\rrhing  niarhinerysf 
(illr^f.  ii*r  iii*«ttM<i  lit  .1  rIoH*  roi|Mi|-atii>ii  ot*  L'l  trustees,  a  |ierM^ 
ami  •>fli  |H-r{»4>:ii  iniiL:  InkIv,  tlteie  is  substituted  in  its  st4«ttd  tht 
ii<*k>  It.ipti^t  I  •!  :r.iTi*>ii  SiNiety.  uliii'h  j^  imu  more  than  a  DCiv 
tr.itr  title.  .imI    Aiiiili   U*4-ftni*^   .III   ai'tive   aihl   arrowing  boily  sf 

>«  «  h  k;.^<  «  «•:•    ■     i.:-       .  M<.«    i>t   '-.   .»  •  .Ii-mt-    -.•  i.t  :i>  t  tif  .l.iiiuar>  10.  INSSL 

<hiiip;t4u«   •     ••«••..•.    .  F' ;••  li  '.,:  4<  I  <•!  i.tiiii  ity  T*.  l*4iii,  thus  li*ari«f 

/Vi]  iij(»' t  4L-.  .u  :><r'«  !••  it  i>  .1*  lUf  i  Mit^tit 'itioii  fur  tbp  guvunoMOt  •# 
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fHends  of  the  oollege,  who  are  entitled  to  membership  in  return  for  a 
gift  of  $109  or  more  to  the  endowment  of  Georgetown  College.  This 
body  selects  the  trustees,  who  in  tarn  select  the  president  and  faculty 
and  manage  the  general  business  aflfairs  of  the  institution.  Conversely, 
also,  the  trustees  are  responsible  to  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Education 
Society.  It  is  exi>ected  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  trustees  shall 
be  active  members  of  regular  Baptist  churches.  Such  a  method  of 
incorporation  and  organization  as  the  foregoing  is  unique,  and  it  has 
the  a<lvantage  of  attracting  supi>ort  to  the  college  and  of  giving  all 
who  have  c<mtributed  to  its  existence  and  maintenance  a  share  in  its 
dirt'ction. 

President  Campbell  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  1853,  and 
the  year  and  event  were  highly  auspicious  for  the  fortunes  of  the  col* 
le^e,  for  the  new  president  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  energetic, 
tactful,  and  efficient  executives  Oeorgetown  ever  had. 

He  saw  at  once  the  im|)erative  need  of  an  enlarged  endowment  fund 
and  set  himself  without  delay  to  the  task.  Of  the  ^'Oiddings  Fund," 
less  than  half  of  which  had  been  collected,  only  $10,000  remained,  the 
rest  having  been  absorbed  in  the  completion  of  the  main  college 
buiUling  and  the  enlargement  of  the  campus.  The  result  of  President 
Campbell's  laborious  eflforts  was  a  subscription  list  of  $100,000  for  the 
endowment  of  the  college.  Of  this  amount  one-half  was  collected  and 
in  vesteil  by  the  trustees.  The  rest,  carried  along  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  form  of  i>ersonal  bonds  and  pledges,'  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
eivil  war,  which  carried  down  with  it  many  a  Southern  institution  and 
brought  financial  ruin  to  many  a  home.  Misfortune  thus  rendered 
many  donors  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  college  was 
obligcil  to  cancel  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  severe  losses,  however,  Georgetown  College 
was  more  fortunate  in  its  investments  than  many  of  its  contemi)orarieS| 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  goo<l  management  of  its  affairs 
in  the  faet  that  of  the  $50,000  of  the  Campbell  fund  which  had  been 
collecte<l  and  invested,  sc*arcely  any  portion  of  this  amount  was  impaired 
by  the  war.  This  fund  was  the  chief  bulwark  and  support  of  the  college 
during  the  trying  i>eriod  following  the  civil  war. 

Dr.  Campbell  <lied  suddenly  in  18G5,  and  was  succee<led  by  the  Bev. 
Nathaniel  M:icnn  Crawford,  who  resigned  in  1871,  owing  to  ill  health, 
and  who,  in  turn,  was  followed  in  September  of  that  year  by  the  Bev. 
Ba-sil  Manly,  jr.  1).  I).  Dr.  Manly  was  a  native  of  Alabama,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  l^niversity  of  Alabanm  in  1843  and  of  Princeton  Theologi* 
cal  S(*nunary  in  1847.  lie  was  calleil  to  the  presidency  of  Georgetown 
fh>m  his  chair  in  the  Southern  Baptittt  Theological  Seminary  of  Louis- 
ville, which  he  ha<l  occu])ied  since  the  foundation  of  the  latter  instita- 


'  Muny  Mi)>MiTiUt*rii  were  p(*nnitt<>d  i<>  retain  tho  prinoipal,  provided  they  paid  the 
•nuual  intert*et  mi  th«*  aiiioiintA  t»f  thoir  subsoriptions.    This  proved  an  aoforianate 
arraDKfnifut  ft»r  tli**  roUei^c,  an  in  many  instanoea  the  finanoUd  fa&VoxtA ^1  ^«Am» 
cauaetl  bcuvy  loeai^a  of  both  iuterent  and  principal. 
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rresident  ^lanly  oontinned  in  the  office  of  president  ontil  18? 
he  resi^ied  to  accept  again  his  old  professorship  in  the  Boathem 
8t  Theological .  Seminary  at  Lonisville.  The  facnity  numbered 
in  the  time  of  Dr.  Manly.' 

ring  these  last  two  administrations  no  general  eflbrts  were  made  to 
»e  the  endowment  of  the  college,  owing  to  the  danger  of  eonfliel 
efforts  that  were  being  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $300,000  fiir  the 
lem  Baptist  ThiHilogieal  Seminary  at  lionisville.  After  the  eiril 
bere  was  a  markc<I  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
It  the  college,  and  this  decline  was  attributed  by  President  Manly 
eral  causes ;  tlrst,  the  impoverishment  of  many  fandliea  by  the  war 
nteil  them  from  giving  their  sons  a  collegiate  education ;  secondly, 
se  of  the  narrowing  of  the  field  of  the  college,  which  had  fiir- 

extended  to  the  Uulf  and  l>e)'ond  the  Mississippi  Kiver  in  view 
3  api>earance  of  new  rivals  in  the  field,  like  the  new  Baptist 
ution.  Bethel  Cnllege  at  Kussellville,  in  Western  Kentucky,  and 
forts  of  many  Southern  States  in  restoring  and  extending  the  efll- 
r  of  their  C4ille;;es  and  sehools  through  public  as  well  aa  prirate 
ioence. 

0  or  two  efforts  to  supply  needs  of  the  college  are  worthy  of  miCe 
if  these  was  the  att4*nipt  to  endow  a  professorship  to  be  known  as 
Stiiclent'K  chairr  and  toward  which  some  $H,000  was  ooDerted 
gh  the  zeal  of  Prof.  .1.  •!.  Itucker,  nssistetl  by  some  of  the  alumni;' 
he  fitlier,  the  enlargement  of  the  Htuientn  dormitory.  Pawling 
by  the  erection  of  a  large  wing  forming  a  new  ftt>nt  to  the  old 
ing.  This  imiiruvemeiit  was  eonipletiMl  in  ISTO.  It  involved  aa 
ise  of  $7,(NNi,  the  amount  Ufing  raise«l  hy^  President  Manly  in 
ration  with  Mrs.  .lanieM  F.  ItobinMin  and  Mrs.  IK  Thomaa,  of 
;et«)wn. 

:,  Hirliaid  M.  Dudley.  1).  1).,  was  the  Hu<*ceHM»r  of  Manly.  Ur. 
py  waH  lK)rn  in  Ma«liiu»ii  Comity,  Ky.,  Septenil>er  1,  IK'W,  and  was 
ndfil  t'rotn  a  Vuw  of  Kentnrky  preachers.  He  gnulnatetl  froM 
;et4»wii  C<>ll«*;:e  in  lS4;4i.  II«*  then  entered  the  Baptist  ministry, 
II  \sni\  ujs  rl«N'te«I  president  of  his  alma  mater,  l»eing  the  first 
ins  t«i  attain  tliat  distinrttuii.  ||«*  n*maiiie4l  pn*8ident  until  lib 
.  .I.inu.iry  •'>.  l*^'*.t.  a  pen«Nl  of  tliirt4*en  years,  and  lM*ars  the  «lis 
«in«»t  liaviti::  s«*rved  a  longer  term  than  any  other  preHident  of  the 
:e:  but  liirt  l.iin«*  re>tH  ii|Min  a  ni'ire  hnhMtantial  foundation  than 

The  (-iill<';:e  \ut\\  fiiteml  n|ion  a  new  i*ra.     The  endowment  fnml  * 


•li   \I.iti!..  .r.  I*    I*  .  pri-iiKlt'ht  .i'hI  yntii^Mttr  of  l.D;:li<*b  liN'ratan*; 

i<     \    \l  .  «.r«f».  ..It)  .tr;i4iii.  1. 1..  P.,  plixtiral  M-iriHi-;  J.  J.  Uackrr»  A.  M., 

ati««.    r.  N    l.rM]].  \.  A    M  .  Latin:  U  M.  ImhIIcx,  ]i.  I»..  hUlory  mhI 
i.:<  4    \^'2  '*■  :   K'«- -     II.  \1«  l><iria)it.  I».  !>..  |>r(»fr"MHir  ol'vynlrniatic  and  ] 
^\    /I  hf    U'o'rr:.    Ifi;>ti»t    I  ti^'liiL'it-al    Il|!*titiile    rniiliilatititi] ;   L.    V.   W 
prill-  ip.kl  •  r  tlji   A'  Ailrtii) 

'  .1  furttitr  A*  >  ••itiit  <•!  thift  rrturt  ami  lU  «uf*ct-»«.  *er  |>ai;r  IM. 
ATi'tmnt  »'(  tbit  luQil.  tti'.;Mhftr  mttU  the  |iiir|MMfft  fur  wliirh  the  4i 
tion*  were  lu^•llllcd.  will  be  lounA  rW«Wt%.     V*^  VV- \N»-\V1.\ 
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wa8  tripled,  new  professorships  were  created,  new  courses  were  added 
to  the  corriculuro,  the  uaraber  of  students  increased,  and  coeducation 
was  adopted.  The  new  buildings  recently  erected  were  the  results  of 
eftbrts  inaugurated  by  him.  Indeed  President  Dudley's  connection 
with  the  college  was  so  long  and  so  recent  that  the  college  is  to-day 
largely  as  lie  left  it,  and  in  the  description  of  its  present  resources  and 
activities,  which  follows  this  historical  sketch,  many  of  the  traces  of 
his  handiwork  may  be  seen.  After  the  death  of  President  Dudley  in 
January,  1893,  the  next  choice  of  the  trustees  fell  upon  the  Kev. 
Augustus  Cleveland  Davidson,  D.  D.,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  a  graduate  of 
the  (*()Ilege  in  the  class  of  1871.  After  a  six  years'  service,  President 
Davidson  resigned  (August,  1898),  and  Prof.  Arthur  Yager  was  chosen 
eliairmau  of  the  faculty  during  the  interregnum.  Up  to  the  present 
time  (April,  1899),  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the  trustees  have  not  yet 
sele<*te<l  a  president,  and  the  college  is  therefore  temporarily  without  a 
head.  The  college  has  now  completed  seventy  years  of  its  existence, 
and  during  that  interval  has  had  eleven  presidents,  whose  average 
length  of  term  is  something  over  six  years. 

ENDOWMENT. 

At  the  close  of  President  Manly's  administration  (1879)  the  property 
of  the  (rollege  consisted  of  real  estate,  estimated  at  $75,000,  and  invested 
funds  of  about  $80,000. 

During  the  term  of  Dr.  Dudley,  and  through  his  untiring  efforts,  the 
endowment  fund  was  largely  increasetl  until  it  amounted  to  $225,000. 
To  this  amount  might  also  be  added  some  $2o,0<H)  in  notes  and  personal 
pledges,  which  remain  as  yet  uncollected.  Again,  with  the  addition  of 
some  $<>5,000  or  $70,000  which  the  college  received  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Davidson,  a  i>ortion  of  which  represents  the  fulfill- 
ment of  ]>romises  made  to  Dr.  Dudley,  the  endowment  fund  now  ap- 
proximates the  sum  of  $300,0<M). 

The  chief  specific  funds  and  be<|uests  which  were  given  to  the  college 
during  the  piist  twelve  years,  and  which  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  tot4il  endowment,  together  with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designe<l,  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Mclvalla-CrtUloway  fund,  consisting  of  a  be<iuest,  in  1888, 
of  $15,0(H>  by  Maj.  F.  C.  McCalla,  and  of  about  $13,000  by  W.  B. 
Galloway,  est].,  both  of  Scott  County,  and  unele  and  nephew.  By  a 
combination  of  the  two  berjuests  the  trustees  established  a  special  pro- 
fessorship, ealling  it  the  '^  McCal la-Galloway  professorship  of  natural 
sciences;*^  but  in  1892  transferred  this  professorship  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics. 

Second.  The  Hostwick  Aind.  This  is  a  fund  of  $25,000  in  railroad 
bonds,  with  annual  interest  at  5  ]N*r  cent,  given  in  January,  1889,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Uostwiek,  of  New  York.    This  fund  is  ^*  to  be  held  by  the  ool- 
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in  perpetuity  and  the  income  to  be  used  fbr  correot  expenaesy  or 
e  board  of  truBtees  may  annaally  direct."  It  waa  an  original  eon* 
n  of  tluH  gift  that  the  college  should  raise  $100,000  fkom  other 
»Ay  but  Mr.  Bostwick  made  his  contribution  before  this  eooditioa 
aiitirely  ftilfllled. 

ird.  The  Mackliu  fund  of  $8,000,  bequeathed  by  A.  W.  Macklin.or 
kliii  Couuty,  Ky.  The  interest  is  used  to  aid  poor  young 
fing  for  the  gospel  ministry  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education, 
urth.  The  Newton  memorial.  Miss  Mary  J.  Newton,  of  l>avj 
ity,  Ky.,  who  ditnl  in  December,  1802,  made  provision  in  her 
everal  beiiueatM  of  pro|)erty  to  Georgetown  College.  While  tbe 
Br  still  remains  unsettled,  it  is  probable  that  these  bequests  will 
'.e  a  Runi  in  the  neighborhood  of  $  15,000.  A  portion  of  thia  amoanti 
NK  in  deaigiiaf  Ml  aa  a  memorial  to  her  father,  Col.  William  Kewtoa, 
ho  iiu-ome  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  library  of  the  college. 
111.  The  Pratt  memorial.  This  memorial  consists  of  an  intereat  ia 
idivid<*d  profierty  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
O,  whirh  was  (M>nveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  liaptiiS 
uitiou  S(K*iety  by  the  late  Itev.  William  M.  I^tt,  D.  !>.,  of  lioata- 
president  of  the  InNird  fh)m  1880  t4>  1896.  This  property  ia  to  be 
and  |»emianently  investeil,  the  prim-i|>al  to  remain  in  perpetuity 
lie  iiic-ome  only  to  l>e  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  ^parataa 
e  college. 

[th.  The  Western  Theologieal  Institute  ftind.  This  ftind  waa 
iretl  by  lieor^etown  <'onege  in  the  following  way:  The  Western 
ist  The<ilo^ioal  Institute  was  founder  1  and  hicated  in  Covington, 
ill  1S40.  AeiMinliii;;  to  a  provision  of  the  charter,  the  tmateea 
chosen  alnuit  e«inally  fnuii  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  new  insti- 
ll wjs  well  under  way  by  l^^l.**,  and  enjoy<*d  considerable  proa- 
y  until  isr>i!.  AlN>ut  this  time  disagre«*nient.'(  among  the  trustees 
the  slavery  <|uestion  wn*«'ke<l  its  fortunes,  and  in  1H55,  tke 
liern  an«l  Smtliern  elements  liein^:  irnM*oncilable,  the  board  of 
«Ns  dtH'idc^I  to  sell  the  |iro|>erty  of  the  institute,  amounting  to 
t  ^JOO.oiM).  aiul  <)ivide  the  pHM't-e^ls  4N|ual!y  l>etw«*en  the  two 
liin.ints.  The  |Nirtion  ;;tveii  in  the  Siiith  was  tr.insferred  by 
uikv  trnstt-t-H  to  < U*«ir;:etown  foUe^re  and  use«l  at  first  for  tke 
tcn.inci-  nf  .i  ]»iurfss4)rN)ii|»  of  the«iln;;y  in  the  college. 
1*<^77  till*  SoiKlirrii  li.iiitist  TlH'^ilo^rical  Seminary  moved  to  Iirnit 
t'ruiii  <invii\ille.  S.  T..  an<l  sliortly  after  the  iilea  of  maintaining 
*i>li>;;ii  .i!  tii'.ntil.itioii  at  4f«iir^ct'iwn  \va<«  ahan<ii»niHl  and  the 
»*<r  tlif  ?ii!hI  u<ti-  UM*4l  tor  a  iiiinilMT  of  vt'ars  ti»r  the  supiiort  of 


it  .rt>,  ajiprKW.:  .^  .  •;.ir\  J^.  1*0»|.  I  lit*  ».  i  a!...  f.irtbi  r  |irv«it|flid  thAt  a 
\**  tl  tl.i-  Uu«t«««  :i«i<liiii;  ftiiutb  <«f'  tin-  •■!.io  l.'ner  •houlil  hAvr  tlir  n^kt  1» 
•  tb<-  !  -cAt  •o  t-f  iLf  Wt-ttt«m  lUptiat  IhiulMtiKAl  l&«titat«  fkvia  CV 
ir^*  iovu. 
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preMident's  chair.  Tlioup^b  devote<l  to  the  exclusive  use  of  Georgetown 
Colle^^e,  this  tiiud  was  managed  until  June,  1891,  by  a  separate  board 
known  us  the  trustees  of  the  Western  Theological  Institute,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  also  trustees  of  the  college.  In  that  year  the 
fluid  was  formally  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Baptist 
iMlucational  Association  and  the  former  body  ceased  to  exist.  The 
fund  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  Western  Baptist  Theological 
Institute,  owing  to  a  shrinkage  in  investments,  now  amounts  to  bat 
$40,000. 

Seventh.  The  fund  of  the  Students'  Association  of  Georgetown  Ool- 
lege,  which  now  amounts  to  about  $22,000.  In  1874  Prof.  J.  J.  Bucker 
starteil  a  fund  to  endow  a  chair  of  history  and  political  science  and 
to  be  known  as  the  students'  chair.  An  association  was  formed  and 
incorporati'd  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  under  the  title  of 
The  Students-  Association  of  Georgetown  College.  It  was  essentially 
an  ahimni  organization,  and  the  proviso  was  made  that  anyone  could 
become  a  member  by  subscribing  to  the  capitsil  stock  of  the  associa- 
tion, whieh  was  fixed  at  $20  i)er  share.  The  alumni  subscribed  gener- 
ously until  )i<ir>,0<M)  in  all  were  raised.  This  was  accomplished  by 
September  1,  1875.  But  the  fund,  being  deemed  insufficient  for  the 
puriNise  intende^l,  was  then  allowetl  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  until  it  reached  $22,000.  In  1884  the  trustees  appointed 
Arthur  Yager,  IMi.  1).,  a  grail uate  of  (ieorgetown  College  and  of  the 
Juhiis  Hopkins  University,  ]>rofessor  of  history  and  political  science, 
and  in  1SS.VH<>  the  income  of  the  fund  of  the  students'  association 
wiis  nse<l  tor  the  first  time  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  holder  of  the 
students*  chair.  This  endowment  fund  is  still  managed  separately  by 
the  students*  association,  which  holds  annual  meetings  during  com- 
mencement week  of  each  year. 

Kighth.  The  college  re^ulingroom  fund.  President  Dudley  and  his 
wife,  before  the  death  of  the  former,  contributed  $2,000  as  a  foundation 
for  a  reading  nK3m.  The  interest  of  this  fund  is  expended  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  tile  of  current  American  and  Kuroi>ean  periodicals. 

Ninth.  The  (ialloway  scholarships,  a  gitt  of  $4,4<lO  (1888)  in  the  will 
of  William  1».  (ialloway,  of  Scott  County,  Ky.,  a  trustee  of  the  college 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  McCalla  (Ialloway  professorship.  This 
fund  is  used  for  the  e^lncation  of  indigent  students  from  Scott  County, 
and  out  of  the  income  five  annual  scholarships  are  provided.  In  case 
the  number  of  applications  for  these  scholarshi]>s  exceeds  five  they  are 
awarded  as  the  result  of  coin|K?titive  examinations  to  the  five  highest 
caiidi<lates. 

Tenth.  The  Maria  Athert4>n-Farnam  chair  of  natural  science.  This 
fimndation  dates  t'roni  \s\r.\  and  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  John  M. 
Atlierton,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  wealthy  and  liberal  alumnus  of  the  col- 
lege. The  amount  of  Mr.  Atherton's  gift  Wiis  $.'U),000,  and  it  is  a  joint 
memorial  created  bv  him  in  nii'morv  of  his  wife  and  his  father-in-law ^tJb^^ 
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?Tot.  J.  E.  Farnam,  LL.  D.,  who  oocaided  this  diair  tnm  ISM  ta 
His  saooesscyr  and  the  present  holder  of  the  chair  la  Pfotl  Joka 
)r  Eastwood,  IMi.  D.,  a  gradoate  of  the  Universitj  of  Mtehlgan, 
sventli.  Tbe  Dudley  memorial  fkiud,  amoonting  to  •SS^OOO  ($ft,OM 
8  amount  being  given  also  by  Mr.  John  M.  Athertoo).  Thla  Aud, 
lising  of  whit-h  Ih  now  being  completed,  is  a  tribate  ftom  fticads 
Jumni  of  tbe  college  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President  Blehaid 
adiey.  The  fund  will  serve  as  a  partial  endowmenti  at  laaat,  of 
residents  chair. 

ddes  the  aliove-mentioneil  bequests,  various  other  gUla  of  amaD 
have  been  maile  ftom  time  to  time  to  the  general  endowaieiit  fliod 
B  college.  The  proceeds  are  securely  invested  in  the  foDowiag 
itieN:  itlOO,<NNl  in  mortgage  loans  (yielding  7  per  cent  iatci«st)| 
no  in  railroad  bonds,  and  the  balance,  for  the  most  part,  in  baak 
s.  ThoKo  funds  are  exempted  ftom  all  taxes  in  aooordanee  with 
iroviHiohH  of  the  general  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kj 

BUlLniNOS,  OROmiCDB,   AMD  KgUIPXXHT. 

B  campuM  irt  nituate^l  on  high  gnmnd  in  the  mrath  end  of  the 
r«>verH  iiliout  ir»  acres.    Upon  it  are  located  the  prindpal 
iiigH. 

tho  «*enter  f»f  the  group  and  ftt>nting  toward  the  north  atanda  the 
building,  the  first  to  lie  ere<-ted  in  the  time  of  President  Oiddfaiga 
).  It  is  a  large  Htnirture  built  of  brirk,  and  the  architertaral  eflhrt 
in  and  he^ivy,  tin*  front  being  onianiente«l  with  mx  masaive  briek 
HKiirnioniiteil  by  l«HiJecapitjilM,atyi>eof  archit4i*tureBoft«qiM»iit|y 
rith  in  th<*  public  buildings  and  private  n'Kidences  of  the  Sooth. 
is  buihliii^  until  :i  few  yeam  agiM'ontnini-^l  the  Hiai^el,  the  library, 
»  rla^M  n  Minis,  in  wliirh  all  of  the  «*olh*ge  nvi  tat  ions  were  hchL 
tlit*  er«H'tii»ii  ii\'  till*  nt*w  rhaiK'l  and  library  building  it  haa  ban 
e*\  ditirvly  to  m-itation  pnr|Mis4's,  and  is  now  culled  IfiacitaUoa 

till*  fast  eiiil  of  th«*  campus,  and  nc*\t  in  |MYint  of  seniority,  is 
tig  II ill].  Thin  i«i  iihf  of  the  nu-n*s  d«»rniitories  and  has  acoonoM^ 
ii<«  lor  <'i4i  Htuilfiifs.  It  in  a  T  sha|HsI  huihliii;:.  the  rear  or  «ildcr 
III  h.iviii;;  Innmi  fiuilt  S4inii*  tliirty-tiv«*  years  a^o,  while  the  fttintcr 
r  p.irt  w.i-  fohstruftfd  in  is7t»  at  a  rtist  of  tTjNNi.  This  impravia' 
iifiii*  tli.iii  ilniiMnl  tli4*  raparity  ot'tlu*  old  hall  and  m:Mle  it  arrhi- 
r.illy  niiit  h  iniiri*  attrartixf  than  formerly.  The  seminar}'  bnildiag. 
n  '-*«Ni  y.iriN  «tf  till*  f.inipU'*  ami  ^u^ri»ulld«*«l  by  .'» a4-i-es of  recreatioa 
t«K,  I-  iil*Mi  n^u  iiM-il  .IS  ii  iliirmiti»ry  for  men.  and  has  a  c*mpacitj 

Th ii)i.iiit>«  iif  iMitli  halN  areor;:ani/e<|  in  i-lubs,  with  offlecrs 

I  m.itriin  in  •'.&«  li.  who  su|M*r\  im*  tli«*  nianagrment  i»f  the  halls,  la 
«.iy  pruiliMH  f  .kkI  fiiinotny  art-  *»tniliefl,  a*^  is  s«*en  in  the  stateOMat 
'1j«*  avera^'e  «'\|s'niM*  |ier  ntudent*  im  iiidin;:  mom  rent,  is  not 
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tban  $9  i)er  moiitli.  Thin  is  an  exc*4)ediugly  small  outlay  for  the  value 
recMMved.  VawIl  Htudent  is  ex[)ected  to  furnish  his  own  room,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  college  course  is  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  effects  to  the 
next  oeeupant  ui>on  terms  that  are  mutually  agreeable. 

The  <lorniitory  for  the  women  is  known  as  Kucker  Hall,  named  by  the 
trustees  in  honor  of  Prof.  J.  J.  liucker,  LL.  D.,  who  for  so  many  years 
pi  esi<led  over  the  Georgetown  Female  Seminary  and  successfully  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  coeducation  by  the  trustees  of  the  college.  This 
buildiii*<:  was  er(H*ted  in  1895  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  It  is  commodious, 
having  accommodations  for  100  students,  and  is  thoroughly  modern  in 
its  ap])ointments  and  comforts. 

Tnlike  the  men's  dormitories,  the  rooms  in  Kucker  Hall  are  all  fur- 
nished and  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher,  the  board  and  room  rent 
bein^  $100  ]>er  year.  All  young  women  in  attendance  upon  the  college 
and  having  homes  a\vay  from  Georgetown  are  expected  to  live  at  Bucker 
Uall.    The  hall  is  under  the  care  of  a  matron  and  assistant. 

The  hands4)mest  and  most  modern  hall  on  the  campus  is  the  New 
College  liuilding,  erected  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  on  a  site  close  to 
and  just  east  of  Recitation  Hall.  It  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone 
bas4^  an<l  trimmings,  is  nicely  finished  in  its  interior,  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  is  well  arranged  for  the  ]>uri)Oses  intended,  and  from  the 
stan<liM>int  of  architecture  and  utility  is  the  gem  of  the  campus.  In 
this  build in^c  i^re  the  chai>el,  library  and  Dudley  rea<ling  room,  gymna- 
sium, museum,  and  the  two  men's  literary  societies,  all  of  which  have 
roiiinxxlious  and  well-arranged  (quarters.  The  chai>el  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  500  i>erson8. 

The  library  now  numbers  some  12,0(K)  volumes.  A  large  portion  of 
this  rolleetion  is  made  up  of  gifts  of  Baptist  ministers  and  other  friends 
of  the  college  from  time  to  time,  and  the  library  is  well  provided  with 
tn*atiM*s  on  theology.  There  is  a  file  of  the  Baptist  Chronicle  and  also 
partial  tiles  of  several  old  Kentucky  denominational  and  secular  news- 
paiHTs.  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
library,  and  in  consiMjuenc'e  it  was  entirely  dei>endent  for  its  growth  on 
the  iKMievolence  (»f  friends  of  the  college.  Quite  recently  this  deficiency 
Inis  been  partially  supplie<l,  and  the  income  of  the  Newton  and  Dudley 
funds,  which  is  alK)Ut  $500  annually,  is  now  used  in  the  purchase  of 
additions  for  the  library  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  file  of  American 
and  Mim>iH»an  period ieals  in  the  K.  M.  Dudley  reading  room,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  library.  The  post  of  librarian  is  fille<l  at  present  by  the 
professor  of  history  and  ])olitical  wience,  Dr.  Arthur  Yager,  who  also 
has  an  assistant  librarian  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  clerical 
duties  of  the  otlice. 

The  museum  contains  nearly  7,000  si>ecimens,  representing  the  differ- 
ent fields  of  mineralo;;y,  geology,  anthroi>ology,  and  natural  history,  all 
of  whieh  have  been  contributeil  at  various  times  by  genercms  friends. 

The  college  is  also  equi]>]NMl  in  its  laboratories  with  acieutv^  ^Wf^- 
ratus  valued  at  $2^000. 
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e  gyminisitiiii,  wliit*li  oeciipieH  a  iMirt  of  this  building,  has  mi 
I  by  70  fift  and  a  height  of  20.  The  eqaipment  te  ezoellciit 
ve  feet  from  tlie  t^Mir  is  a  gallery  and  running  track,  and  in  tba 
iieiit  th«'re  are  a  Hwiiiiniing  puol|  baths,  and  12M  lockers.  Regular 
ise  ill  the  gyninusiuiii  is  now  required  of  all  students.  Within  a 
iiinilnMl  yardi«  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  new  athletic  Held  and 
rer  iiiih*  runiiiii;:  track. 

the  sMhlitioii  to  the  above  bnildiiigM  should  be  mentioned  also  tke 
lemy  hiiildiiii:,  standing  about  I'lO  feet  to  the  west  of  Kacitatioa 
a  sniall,  tM.>v«*n»]y  plain  briek  building,  in  which  is  hoaaed  the 
iratory  d«*partnieiit.  Thin  was  the  sui*ceMSor  of  the  oh!  Rittenhoass 
leniy  Huildin^.  ami  wart  erected  shortly  after  the  building  of  Red- 
n  Hall. 

>|N>site  th«*  Minth  Hide  of  the  campus  is  another  lot  of  5 
igin^  to  thi*  mll«*ge,  and  upon  whieli  the  trustees  erected  in 
iu»  fur  th4*  pr«*siih*iit.  This  house  is  large,  modem  in  type,  and  is 
of  britk.  It  «*i»st  #7,0011,  and  was  first  oocupietl  by  the  late  Dr. 
.  I  hid  ley. 

CClEDUrATION. 

«*  liiMt4>ry  of  4M»e4] ligation  at  fteorgetown  College  is  cloaely  ooa- 
"A  with  that  of  tlu*  (letirgetown  Female  Seminary.  As  early  as 
l'nit'«*s.Hiir  Farimni,  who  came  to  (ieorget4>wn  College  with  Piesi 
iffithliiiKi^  ill  I'vV-*.  on  gniundH  hartl  by  the  college  campos,  eatab- 
il  a  scintiiary  tor  yoiin;:  lailies.  This  jnHtitution  was  c*ondnctcd 
•sst'iilly  !>y  liim  until  \sil\  wUvn  Wrv  ili*stn>y(Ml  th«*  Meiuinary  haild- 

Tlit*  lU'liiMil  wa*,  ahaiidoiuMl  for  a  time,  but  in  ISIKI  was  nntrgaa- 
tlii^  tiiiir  iiimIit  tlir  mntrol  of  the  g4»verning  bwly  of  the  college— 
rustles  of  till*  Kriitnrky  Haptist  Kdiiration  S<N-iety.  Prof.  J.  J. 
;fr.  i>r  till*  rhair  nf  niathrmatirH  and  physirs  in  the  C(»ll«*ge,  bt^cams 
tnih'ipal  of'  tilt*  M'niinary.  A  ni*w  bni tiling  \« art  4*rei*t<*d,  and  ftir 
:iimI  tlir  .'•  ,ivTv^  III  iiNTi*atioti  ;:r<iuiiilrt  Hurrounding  the  seniinarr 
iriiiri|Ml  paid  tn  tlit*  ccdh'gc*  an  annual  rental  of  #ti4M). 

.Iiinr  UK  1^^'.  tlif  triist4*4-.-  of  the  «*(dh*g«*  phammI  a  rertoluti«in  pr> 
::  tiir  rhi*  .itliiii'*^i<>ti  <*!  \oini;;  ladios  from  th^  Mamillary  to  cli 
I-  imIU-;.'!-,  .i!i<i  i*!«>\  idiii;^'  t'tirtli«*r  that  the  <*olh*ge  w«irk  thus 
«i|  ii\  tiii-'ii   -Ik  ill  Id  )•«•  t'nily  ri*<*i»gni/.«*<l  in  th«*  d«*gTe(*s  itinfeircd 

tin  III  ill  '  i.f  -«•  :..ii.i:  V  )iv  ;iiitlioritv  of  the  iNianl.  The  board  wai 
lilly  !••!:   L'    f-  '^.1'..  T«"«tiii^'  piiblir  iipiiii«in,  aiiil  had  iu>  reason  Is 

-•'•i!.ui<:  .1*  :if  ifoiilt'^  tif  its  «*\|H*riin«*nt.  rrt»fe«4rtor  Rucktf 
lit  *.\  tN  .i:.  .iiii*  Ml  •  li.iiiipiiiii  of  iMN'duratiMii  in  tin*  rollege,  and  ft^ 
:.i-ii:  '!  «  T:i  :i<l  ft'  iiiiNifiii  lii^'liiT  (Hhiration  in  that  direction 
I'  -A.!-*  [Mit  I'll*-  ::  Kit  si«-)i  ii«*«'iie«I.  Tins  \KiiH  tak«*ii  April  12,  liW. 
.  Till-  ^••i.imI  .i;>)f:  .t«d  .i  «-«iMiMiicte«'  to  miihidiT  the  <|ueatioa  of 
11;^  *vi  ]i*-\\  .id  i*'iiitnt  lit  till-  fxi-tin,:  ndatioiirt  of  the  i*€»ll«ge 
'.iM}\'      l*u*«;d*  .  t    iMidiry  u.i.«i  the  chairman  of  this 
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and  on  Jane  7  following  presented  its  report.    The  report  was  as 
follows: 

Vour  committee  would  recommend  that  in  government  and  instruotion  Georgetown 
Female  Seminary  l»e  tumod  over  to  the  fa^-ulty  of  Georgetown  College,  and  that  so 
far  aH  they  may  l»e  prepanMl  for  the  college  clasacs,  the  yonng  ladies  shall  be  admitted 
to  thcHo  rlasMe.H  and  be  tanght  by  the  college  professors. 

We  would  re('ommen<l  that  upon  all  the  young  ladies  who  may  complete  a  course 
of  study  leading  up  to  any  one  of  the  degrees  which  the  college  confers,  8noh  degree 
Hhall  be  etmferred,  whether  it  be  B.  8.,  B.  A.,  or  M.  A.  Further,  that  to  any  young 
lady  whu  may  complete  the  studies  a  certificate  of  proficiency  shall  be  given. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  lioanling  department  of  the  Female  Seminary, 
together  with  the  departments  of  art  and  music,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  l^of.  .1.  J. 
Kucker  for  another  year,  and  subject  entirely  to  his  control. 

We  would  recommend  that,  not  later  than  the  Ist  day  of  May,  189:),  the  president 
of  the  college,  after  consultation  with  the  faculty,  shall  make  a  report  to  a  called 
moetiug  of  the  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Baptist  Kdncation  Society  of  the  practical 
working  of  this  new  plan  of  conducting  the  institntions  jointly,  and,  if  so  recom- 
meiideil  by  the  faculty  of  Georgetown  College,  the  formal  consolidation  of  the  two 
iuhti  tut  ions  shall  l»e  promulge<l  in  the  college  catalogue  of  1892-93,  and  the  names 
of  the  young  men  and  young  ladies  shall  api>ear  together  as  students  of  Georgetown 
College.  If  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1892-93  it  is  desired  to  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  music,  art,  and  iKMirding  departments  of  the  seminary,  there  will  be 
ample  time  for  so  doing. 

Coeilucation  in  the  r^llege  was  now  an  iiccomplisbed  fact,  for  the 
exi>erinieiit  met  with  nutiualifieil  success,  and  such  was  the  report  of 
the  president  bcfon*  a  8i>ecial  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  held 
February  13,  imx  In  the  college  catalogue  of  1892-93  the  names  of  the 
men  and  women  appear  together  for  the  first  time  and  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing in  all  resi>ects.  In  the  course  of  a  year  the  depiirtments  of  music 
and  art  were  likewise  absorbed  by  the  college,  and  with  the  building  of 
the  new  womeirs  dormitory,  Rucker  Hall,  in  1894,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  seminary  building  into  a  dormitory  for  men,  as  described  elsewhere, 
t  be  work  of  consolidation  was  complete. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  curriculum  is  now  arranged  u]M)n  the  group  system.  There  are 
three  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  bacrhelor  of  arts,  as  follows:  The 
classical  course,  the  mo<lern  language  course,  and  the  English  historical 
course.  Besides  these  there  are  two  other  courses  leading  to  the  degrt*e 
of  bachelor  of  science — the  mathematical  scientific  course  an<l  the 
Knglish  scientific  course;  and  two  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
biM'helor  of  letters — the  Utiles  lett res  musical  coarse  and  the  l)elles- 
lettres  course.  Of  these  seven  courses,  all  except  the  last  recpiire  four 
years'  work;  the  last  but  three  years. 

The  last  two  courses  are  not  so  severe  as  the  first  five  and  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  desire  to  devote  their  attention  to  musical  studies, 
the  modern  languages,  and  a  few  other  branches  in  the  field  of  general 
culture. 


HISTORY  OF  HIQHEB  EDUCATION  IX  KEVTUOKT. 


e  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  those  who  eooiplele 
rearms  work  of  four  recitatious  daily  in  addition  to  the  ftiU  require 
a  of  any  of  the  A.  B.  courses. 

e  scheme  of  courses  and  degrees  now  offered  at  Georgetown  Cot 

(1808)  is  as  follows: 
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other  a  scientific  course  and  inferior  to  the  first,  which  led  to  the 
de^j^ree  of  B.  S.  Each  of  these  courses  required  four  years  of  study. 
As  indicating  the  scoi)e  of  these  courses,  we  find  in  an  early  catalogue 
the  following  atatemcnt:^ 

Any  otic  ]>»A8iD^  satisfactory  examinations  in  £nglisb,  phyHical  science,  mathe- 
matics, history  and  political  economy,  and  mental  and  moral  pbiloHopby  is  entitled 
to  tilt*  dof^ree  of  bachelor  of  sciences.  One  who,  in  addition  to  these,  has  acoom- 
pliHhed  the  Latin  and  Greek  conraes  (tixst,  second,  and  third  years),  is  entitled  to 
the  (1cgr(M>  of  bachelor  of  arts.  •  •  •  The  stndent  who,  in  addition  to  conrses 
ro4|nin>d  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  will  accomplish  the  French  and  German  languages, 
shall  rec«>ivc  the  de^rree  of  master  of  arts. 

Students  aspiring  to  the  A.  M.  degree  were  advised  to  take  two 
a4lditi<>nul  years,  making  six  in  all. 

It  was  further  provided  also  that  anyone  who  wished  might  elect 
sucli  courses  as  he  desired  without  reference  to  the  completion  of  a 
course  leading  to  a  degrees,  and  upon  finishing  the  lull  course  in  any 
department  would  receive  a  certificate  of  '< proficiency^  in  that  depart- 
ment. This  feature  of  the  college  work,  together  with  the  grouping  of 
the  studies  by  departments  with  a  prescribed  course  in  each  depart- 
ment, dates  from  tlie  beginning  of  President  Manly's  administration. 
Dr.  Manly  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  elective  or  free  system,  and  sought 
to  oi>eii  the  eurriculum  to  those  who  could  not  contemplate  a  full 
collejrc^  course. 

Anion;:  the  recent  improvements  in  the  curriculum  we  note  the  rais- 
in;: of  the  recjuirements  for  thedegree  of  H.  S.,  making  them  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  A.  H.  course. 

The  HM-ent  expansion  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  faculty  account  for  the  increased  facilities  of  the  college  and  the 
great^'r  variety  of  options  now  aflforded  the  stndent.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  history  and  political  science  in  1885  and  a 
department  of  English  language  and  literature  in  1897  have  greatly 
enricln^d  the  curriculum.  Hesides,  there  should  be  mentioned  also  the 
iuldition  of  a  year\s  study  in  the  Bible  and  Christian  evidences  to  the 
])resident  8  chair.  Excellent  courses  in  French  and  (lerman  are  now 
given,  covering  two  years,  of  four  hours  \HiT  week,  in  each  language. 
The  trustees  have  as  yet  not  createil  a  modern-language  departmenti 
and  we  find  the  nither  unique  combination  of  (rerman  with  the  chair  of 
(in^ek  and  of  French  with  the  Latin  chair. 

liesides  the  regular  courses  lesuling  to  the  above-mentioned  degrees, 
there  are  other  departments  of  study  which  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  the  college  and  have  enlargtnl  the  elective  opportunities  of  the 
stndent,  viz: 

The  School  of  Music,  establishes!  in  181U,  which  is  now  in  charge  of  a 
director  and  fa^uilty  of  six,  and  in  1897-98  had  an  enrollment  of  70 
students. 


>C*atalogu*t  of  (teorgetown  College,  1889-90,  pa^H, 


II1>»T0UY   OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IH  KKBTUGKT. 


K  I><{IMirtmcnt  of  Military  Science  and  Taetf ca,  wbich 
m  aijil  IH  under  the  cHreetion  of  Capt  P.  M.  B.  TnTia,  of  tki 
•nth  United  States  Infantry.  Military  drill  ia  reqoired  thi 
•k  of  all  HluilentH,  excrept  of  iieniorH  and  others  who  have  a] 
iiflli;ieut  reaiMinH  for  exemption.  All  Mtndents  enrolled  for  nailitaiy 
iins  HMinireil  to  wear  a  reguhitiou  cadet-|!Tay  uniform. 
R  Normal  I  M*pHrtnient,  under  the  direction  of  a  priudiMd  and  m 
tant.  ThiM  department  waH  created  in  the  winter  of  1805.  lis 
t  IN  t4)  proviile  a  eourne  for  those  who  desire  to  tit  themselvoa  fer 
iiMiK  in  the  publie  m!hoolHof  Kentucky,  and  also  for  thoae  taatWw 
desire  to  |N*rre<*t  themselves  in  matters  and  methoda  of  atiidy. 
nornial  eoiirm*  iM-^ins  on  January  24,  and  eontinuea  for  aixt 
H,  with  six  working;  days  each  week.  The  studies  iuclode 
iin*  n*«|iiJnNl  by  law  for  county  and  Btate  C4*rti6catea|  while 
tion  is  f^iveii  to  |KKla^iry  and  laboratory  work  in  the  physieri 
res.  Tuition  in  fr4*e,  save  the  niatrieulation  fee  of  $S,  and  eal- 
I'lasMUi  anil  the  other  iM*tivities  of  (^dlege  life  are  freely  opened  Is 
*laHM  of  HttideiitH.  Siiceeas  has  attendi*4l  the  introduction  of  this 
rtiiient.  Tlie  first  session  (January,  I S!K>)  oiieiied  with  aclaaaof 
Iv  two  teaeliers.  The  numU'r  in  18!i8  was  fourteen. 
i*ie  is  alMi  an  art  department  and  a  department  of  public  apeak- 
iiil  readinKiearh  in  eharf^eof  one  instriietor,and  the  work  in  each 
«'ti\e  aiMl  the  i*hari:eH  extra. 

ere  IS  aN«»  a  praetiral  businesn  (Muirm*,  t*<»vering  one  year*a  work, 
iiHliniinf;  stiidieN  in  buHiiiess  arithinetie,  iMmimert'ial  law,  book* 
111^,  .iiul  sirii«i^ra|>h\. 

IHK    AiAOKMY. 

V  a«-.idetiiy  i>  .is  nld  as  the  rolle^e  ami  is  the  pre|iarut4iry  depafft- 

tit  tl)«'  l.ittft.  hi  t.i«-t.  It  is  a  part  of  the  f«ille^e,  under  the 
riit  ••(  I  tie  ^.liiie  trtistivs  ;iiid  the  sauie  t'aruity.  It  ih  a  larf^ 
t  tt  <>«li  I .  .«imI  .1  I  tiiiMderable  iH>rtiiMi  ot'  the  eolle^e  studeuta 
I  ;•. iit.it  ifi  .111.  I'!  their  preparatory  tniiiiiii^  here.  Thearisdemy 
i\  -ii '.ciii  N  4  i'. .:  I  :p.il.  .Ill  a>.'MH-iate  priiieipal.  .iinl  three 
r  I  :::  t  »  it' ::■!  ^  *\  \  uU-%\  mtn  ti\r  ^iade>.  e«>\ oriit):  in  all  ttve 
I'.  .:  ':  :  «  :^'  ^i.mIi*  \\:\\i  anihnietir.  iiiriital  and  practical; 
I':  i.i!  V  ..  k  t'.  ^itt^i.iitlix,  lii-ttorx .  rt'.kilin::.  «»ii«*lhii|:.  and  pta- 
\\  .«!!•:    .  *''''^    ::<    t}if   titili   ):(a«!e  nitii   the   the  ffillowiBf 

I  ^     II  ^  •  '!•   .i:-tl  .iI::eSr.i,  ,::a:*  ni.ir  .kTid  rhetunc,  LaCiB 

*   -1,  s     ^,.  •  .;    \r.ir  ,    r  li    ii!)'*!^!  iT'-i^jniiihy.     After 
.    ^  ..lit  -*   *:•■  :«•»•:>   !':   .t.i:::.^*..*!.  Tt*  o>IW|re. 
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Bardstown  Male  and  Female  Institate,  of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  has 
within  the  past  year  also  been  recognized  as  an  affiliated  school,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  students  from  the  two  academies  previoasly  men- 
tioned, its  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  college  without  examination. 

ADMISSIONS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  are  not  severe,  and  in 
this  particular  there  is  room  for  improvement.  However,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  this  is  typical  of  educational  conditions  in  the  South,  where 
there  is  great  need  of  building  up  the  work  of  secondary  education  and 
a  sharper  and  better  diflferentiation  as  well  as  coordination  of  work 
between  the  fitting  school  and  the  college. 

In  the  last  catalogue  we  find  nothing  on  the  subject  of  ^^ admission 
to  college,"  though  in  an  earlier  issue  we  do  find  these  statements: 
<*Candidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  Latin  or  Greek  (freshman  work 
in  the  chissical  course)  must  sustain  an  examination  in  the  preparatory 
department.  •  •  •  For  admission  to  any  class  in  the  college  a  fair 
ac<|uaiiitance  with  the  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  is 
reijuired.''    •    •    • 

EXCERPTS  PROM  THE  COLLEGE  LAWS. 

Attendance  at  the  college  chapel  every  morning  at  9  o'clock  is  com- 
pulsory ;  likewise  attendance  u])on  the  Sunday  services  of  some  one  of 
the  churches  is  re4)uired,  and  one  of  the  formalities  at  the  Monday 
(•liaiK>l  Is  tlie  calling  of  the  roll  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
requirement  has  been  met. 

Stiidf*i)t8  must  obUiin  the  approbation  of  the  faculty  in  thr  choice  of  a  boarding 
hotiKc. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  l»e  absent  fn>ni  his  rooms  after  7  o'clock  at  night, 
without  leave,  except  to  attend  chnrch  or  the  voluntary*  societies  connectiid  with 
tho  <'oIlcge. 

No  stndent  shall  attend  any  exhibition  of  an  immoral  tendency  or  iVcqnent  any 
barroom  or  tippling  h<»UBe. 

No  student  will  Im»  permitt4'4l  to  enter  upon  tho  gniunds  or  premi8<*a  of  other  ]»er- 
BonMH<»  ns  to  molest  or  injnrt*  pro|»erty,  or  to  associate  with  idle  (»r  viciouM  company, 
or  V*  engage  in  a  frolic  of  a  noisy,  disorderly,  or  immoral  nature. 

No  stutlcnt  shall  carry  about  him  deadly  weapons,  or  take  any  part  in  a  duel,  on 
pain  of  immiHliate  expulsion. 

Parvnta  and  guardians  who  live  at  a  distance  are  re^iue^teil  to  appoint  someone 
to  act  aB  tis4'al  guardian  of  their  children  and  wards  at  the  college. 

MiniHterial  stu<lents  are  inHtructe<l  without  charge  for  tuition. 

No  young  miniNter  should  think  of  leaving  home  for  college  until  he  h:ui  received 
a  fair  coinmon-tM-hcxd  education  [a  piece  of  excellent  advice  t(»o  often  unlieeiledj. 

Such  a  Htu<letit  will  not  be  retained  any  longer  than  he  e\  inces  true  piety  and 
encouraging  impnivenient  in  his  studieM,  and,  a^  tuition  in  gratis,  a  note  of  obliga- 
tion to  refund,  with  interest,  the  amount  of  tuition  received  Khali  l>e  taken  each 
s«'«aiou.  which  shall  be  in  force  only  when  the  deportment  shall  disappoint  or  where 
the  ministry  shall  be  abandoneil  c»r  made  snlK>rdinate  to  M>nie  s**cular  pnrsnit. 

For  Sunday  and  all  public  (N'coaioiiH  the  yoong  ladicM  an)  required  to  wear  uni- 
fonua  of  substantial  inexpensi\e  material,  suitable  to  the  sefM^u\%  \>\\\.  ^nx  >m^«)k:\ 
porpoaes  they  are  re<jueatcd  to  wear  simple  clothing. 


HI8TOUY   or   IIKUIfiK   KDrCATION  IX   KENTUCKY. 


e  object  of  thiM  re<|Qiremeiit  18  to  prevent 
liHplay  on  the  i>art  of  some  who  might  be  bleeeed  with  more 
means  than  otiiers  of  their  classmates  and  perhi^M  with  an 
of  bad  taste.  Hucb  a  luid  ethical  example  woald  offend  the  di» 
of  common  sense.  No  snch  requirement,  however,  is  ezaotod  of 
sen. 

THK   LITKBABY   8iK?IKTIBB« 

accordance  witli  the  traditiouM  of  the  Simtb,  and  of  Kentucky  ia 
cular,  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  by  the  Htudanta  to  the  ait 
iiblic  H|)eaking  and  ilebate*  The  eollrge  is  proud  of  her  Hum 
tics,  the  Tun  Tlicta  Kapiia,  the  Ci4*eronian,  and  the  BaeiBina,  ths 
two  for  the  men,  the  last  for  the  women  of  the  college, 
c  Tan  Thcta  Kapfui  and  the  Ciceronian  are  rival  aiM*ietiee  mai 
has  a  lur^^e  and  w«*ll-furnished  hall  in  the  new  (*ollege  boikUni^ 
were  orgsinix«Ml  about  the  same  time,  in  143D«  in  rooms  of  the  old 
nhouse  Acailemy  building.  In  the  newer  m-ademy  boildiBg^ 
etl  in  itH  place,  i|uarters  were  provided  for  each  of  these  aooieties, 
icrc  they  rt^niiiinrd  until  1H!M,  when  they  moved  inUi  theneweollege 
iug.  They  have  meetings  once  a  week,  and  the  programme,  which 
ictically  the  same  sis  that  adhered  U^  from  the  foundation  of  these 
ties,  is  as  follows:  Oration, cleclaniation, debate,  reading,  oritiriaai, 
)ni«*le.  Th«'  s<NM«»ties  an*  in4-or|M>rat«Hl,  and  during  the  eommenee' 
seaiMHi  confer  diplomaH  upon  their  graduating  members.  Th^ 
a  Huiall  amount  of  ]iersoiuii  profierty,  the  most  imiiortent  pnrtof 
ti  is  thi*  library  and  the  banner  of  the  s4N-i«*ty.  Kuch  of  then  has 
lIseUM'tiHl  library  ot*  aUiut  4,<KNI  vohiim-H,  and  these  ndlections 
'  a*i  iiiilMirtaiit  ailiuiii'ts  to  thtM*ollep*  library,  and  in  Mime  respects 
ii|M*rior  to  till*  lattiT.  Tli('S4*  siK-ieties  have  now  a  memliersbip of 
K:u'h  lioliU  orra^ii»nally  piiblir  «*\«*rris«*H  anil  onre  a  year  a  potllic 
niatiiry  ronti'st  and  in  addition  <-ontributes  three  i*ontf«stJUits  to 
riniaiy  «»ratorhMl  contr^t  in  tin*  spring,  t'niui  whom  ihIx  in  all  an 
r  i^  rhos4*n  to  rc)»n*S4*nt  the  <*olle^e  in  the  intcrc^ollegiate  oontcat 
in  lx*\ini:t«)n,  Ky. 

I*  l*!ti«*pian  S^Hicty  is  Hjinjlar  in  many  particulurs  t«>  the  Bieo*s 
til"*.  It  \va<  iit(;.ini/i*4|  in  .lanuary.  1H7I.  in  the  old  tteorgetowa 
lit*  Si'niiiiaiy.  it^  iibjiTt  lM*in^  rultivation  by  dfbates,  essa>'a,  rcci- 
:i*i,  <rliMiiiinH.  rrii;ri<^m*«.  I'tc,  ami  a  ^tinnI  ileal  of  attention  is  now 
I  t«' litt-i.in  ^tn*ii«'s  of  wi*ll  known  autlmis.  M<*etingri  were  hf4d 
.irl>  in  rill*  •  1i.i|m  I  nt  tli«-  ol«]  s«*min.iiy  buildin;:  until  IH&Ni,  when 
'M'u*t\  ni>»\fil  ii(7i>  the  «(iiai '«-r<  pro\  nb^il  tor  it  in  the  new  Koekcr 

Tiif  MNittx  \\ii«  Miriir|Nir.iti'tl  .liini*  II,  l^Ci,  iind«*r  the  lava  of 
n<  Ky  .itiii  .(<  ti.ittt-i  i:r.inTi*il.  .mil  ^\ufv  that  turn*  has,  like  the  Bieo*s 
tic*«.  i-Mntrrn  tl  •ii|i!iini.is  u|n>ii  it?*  ;;ni«iiiat«*^  during  (-ommeueeOMnt 

I  iirir  lrir.ir\   M*^^^  iiiiiiilN*rH  alNiut  .'L*i0  Voluiiii*!^. 
est*  wK'U'ticA  an*  on  friomllv  tvruit^  wiih  one  another.     Between  tho 
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iueu'8  societies,  however,  there  is  always  considerable  rivalry  for 
prestige.  At  tlie  opeuiug  of  the  academic  year  there  is  active  '^  cam- 
paigning*' for  recruits  among  the  new  students  by  both  societies  and 
at  times  the  contest  waxes  warm.  This  over,  the  best  of  relations 
usually  ])rcvail.  Tbere  are  no  fraternities  or  secret  societies  at 
(liH)rgetown. 

THE  Ix\TEU<*OLLE(fIATE  OBATOBIOAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  KENTUCKY. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  academic  year,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  student,  is  the  intercollegiate  oratorical  contest.  The  association 
was  organized  in  1888  and  now  embraces  five  Kentucky  colleges,  as  fol- 
lows: GiHirgetown,  Centre  College,  State  College,  Kentucky  University, 
and  Central  University.  Each  college  sends  one  representative  to  this 
oont^'st.  which  occurs  on  the  first  Friday  in  April.  Lexington  is  the 
meeting  ground,  thoagh  the  plan  was  formerly  to  alternate  between 
thi*  difierent  institutions.  The  greatest  enthasiasm  is  exhibited  at 
these  contests,  cx)mparing  favorably  with  the  display  of  enthusiasm 
shown  over  great  athletic  victories  in  many  an  Eastern  college,  and  the 
winning  orator  is  awarded  a  handsome  medal,  which  is  a  source  of 
lifelong  pride. 

There  have  l>een  elevtMi  of  these  contests  in  all,  Georgetown  having 
won  throe  ^  of  them  an<l  holding  second  place,  next  to  Centre  ( 'Ollege, 
the  winner  of  four. 

Thero  are  other  activities  at  Georgetown  College,  for  the  promotion 
of  which  there  are  various  organizations.  It  will  suffice,  iH^rhaps,  to 
mention  the  college  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  religious  exercises  in  the  college,  also  conducts  a  city 
mission  work,  and  the  athletic  association,  for  the  general  direction  of 
the  various  athletic  S])ort8  and  games,  and  which  every  student  is 
exiHHte<l  to  join,  otherwise  he  is  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  atliletics. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  first  college  caUilogue  was  published  in  184(i,  and  every  year 
sinre  then  a  catalogue  has  l>een  issueil  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two  vears  of  the  war — 18in-4i2  and  lHli2-0.'J.  At  intervals  of  five  vears 
the  e(»llege  issues  also  a  general  catalogue  containing  complet<^  lists  of 
the  truste«»s,  pr«»fessors,  and  graduates  of  Georgetown  College.  There 
are  no  annually  publishe<l  president's  or  tnistees'  reiiorts  or  statements. 

In  1H50  tlie  rireronian  Literary  Society  began  the  issue  of  the  first 
Htu<1ent  publication,  called  the  Ciceronian  Magazine,  a  monthly  of  iO 
pag«'s,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  This  publication  wiis 
c«nitinntMl  fur  six  years,  when  it  was  stopped  for  lack  of  supiK>rt.     In 


Tli«*  wiiiiirifl  of  tli(*(M«  roiitentM  art*  a«  foHows:  In  the  contf^it  of  1891,  J.  Marklin 
8t«^<*nsoii,  '!*!';  in  the  cotit<«t  of  181ir>,  Jauiw  Madisdo  8b«lbume,  1)7;  iu  th(»co^v*^%X 
of  1«I7,  Will  V.  StiiJirt,  W. 
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h,  ISTiT,  the*  U(^>r;;Howi]  (iullefrt*  Ma^^axiiie  appesrod  as  m  wmt' 
r,  with  th«*  joint  siipi)ort  of  the  tvFn  MNrietien. 
t(M*  a  f<*w  years  it  was  ahaiidoiiiMl.  but  revived  again  in  IM^ 
iiuimI  tor  two  years  loiif^er,  ami  was  then  tlually  diaeimtiniMi. 
iitly,  how«*ver  (.laniiary,  IH!N)),  a  new  i-oUe^  joiiruni  has  appcarvi 
r  tlie  titU*  of  the  (fiNir^etonian.  ThiM  puliliration  \»  4"ondacted  bf 
hrt>e  literary  siN*ieties  in  i*oo|N*nition  with  the  faeulty«and  ii*  mill  it 
i'tirv.  In  I'^'JSappeareil  the  tirst  eolh^Ke  annual,  lielleuf  the  lilor. 
oint  pHNlurt  ot  th«*  thnn*  litenry  tUN-ieties  and  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A. 

<*FFiri:RS   OF   TIIK   TOLLKiiK. 

oruetown  t'olh';:«*  has  had  sinet*  its  fonmlation  II  preaideutii  aai 
rotessorK  aiuI  tutors  cm  its  rolls.  S*nnv  of  the  latter  gare  thf 
erpartN  ot  their  livi*s  to  faithful  work  in  thiH  iDHtitution,  notably 
*s84>r  Fiirnani,  who  served  the  eolh'jxe  in  the  ebair  of  nalanl 
i*i*  from  is.(!»  to  1H.ST;  Prof.  Uanfonl  Thomas,  who  <N*eupitHl  thv 
of  tirn-k  and  Latin  from  IS^iS  t«i  1S.SL\  uiiil  Pruf.  J.  J.  Unckcr, 
;iN  pioirsHdi-  of  iiiatli«*niatirs  ami  astn»uoiny,  b«-piii  hia  ca 
^etown  t*«ille;:«'  in  1  ^-Vi.  M*rvi*il  as  prinripal  of  the  M*minary 
until  IV^'J.  anil  i^  '«till  in  at*tivr  MMviir.  his  rliair  at  pn^aeut  beinf 
I'niatir^  and  ]tli\  hJis. 

I*  ri»Ht4M   of  thi*  {MVMMii   tiMMiliy  ..Inne,  isfiM,,  together  with   their 
iliiaMits.  is  as  t<>lliiw>: 

i^n>tn^  Ch*veland    Uavidson,   1>.   IK,  presidiMit '   i R.  M.  Hndlff 
iri.il    riian  .  prote^Hiir   of  psy«-lio)«»;;y.  I'thir^,  hi^He*  ami  <^brii(tiaii 

•iicr^:   .liiiiirH    .li'thMson    L'ucki'r.    LL.  h.     tlo*   Me<\illu-lial|<i«a\ 

• 

>'«orHlii|»  .  |iini«'x^.ii  of  niatlirtu;iti<*s  and  |diysir8:  Ariliur  Yager. 
L  till'  -tiidi-nt^'  rlian  •.  {noii'^^iu  ot'  hi.'^tory  and  |M»litiral  MNence: 
ro^tti  ['..i^rwiMid.  rii.  1>.  thi*  M.tii.i  AtliiMtitn-Farnani  chair  of 
r.il  ^<  iiiK  f  .  {tiiiii^Hiii  (»i  (  lii-nii^ti  V  and  lM<ilo;:y:  •loiM'pli  Kdwani 
\.  i*)i.  h..  ;>iiit« '^^••!  ot  llirrk  and  (if]  man:  .lolm  t*alvin  MetralC 
I.,  itriifi^^oi    M?    Iii^^li'^ii   laii;:u.i;:«'   and   lit4Tat iiiv:    I>avid    KdfTjr 

I-.  A.  ^I..  |»i'»t« 1    ■'!    Latin    and    Trrnih;  t'apl.   V,  M.  it.  Tra\iN 

.T    ToMir  .    \.U'\*  :itii  I  nitrd  Stat4*?«  Infantry  .  military  wiener*  .nid 

■  ^ 

i^ii  lit  |i.t!  rnii-ii'  <']iiilr.>  IMwapl  lliIN.  liirntor:  Miftii  Klu« 
t.  \M.  ••  .1- •!  |>ti\Hril  i-nltuif;  ^IiH^  t'oriifdle  t>\i*rHtreet.  piano 
!<••>!. .    \I:«-\\    i.ii.ii.i  Smith.  \  h'lMi :   Mi'«s  .Iriinit*  t  iariiett,  piaiio; 

....!•:).       >''-:it  \  il)   .1.1.  nHiin    rnlli.im.  A.   M..  i*iini-i|iul;  MlM 

h.i    \-i.i..i    !'••    .!!•:.  .t«^«M  I. it«*   pi  MM  iji.il:  Mi^-*    liiiccnia  INiIliaM. 

'.:,•.    ^1.-      'I.i  ^1  «:    ll.H  klr\ ,  .i--iHi.iiit :   Mi^-  >allie  Ann  T»rlt^ 


.1—  -:.»:  ■ 


;ii..i      d>      1.    III-.:       \I\ii->    I.I  iiiui-l    Llmtoii.  priiK  i}iat ;   W.  Mart 

jr.    .1  '  «    *      I 


• '   "•  - 
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Art  department:  Misa  Kate  Wilson. 

Public  speiiking  and  reading:  Miss  Mary  8.  Hamilton. 

Officers:  The  ]>resi<lent,  sui>erin  ten  dent  of  college  property;  Arthur 
Yager,  librarian  and  secretary  of  faculty;  James  Kirtley  Nunnelley, 
assistant  librarian;  J.  E.  Ilarry,  director  of  gymnasium;  Hev.  W.  li. 
Crampton,  general  agent. 

THE  BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

The  board  of  trustet's  consists  of  twenty-four  members.  Each  mem- 
ber is  electe4l  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
number  retire  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  are  eligible  to  reelection. 
The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  a  recording  secretiiry,  and 
a  treasurer.  Beside  these,  there  are  two  imi)ortant  committees:  (1) 
the  executive  committee  of  eight,  made  up  of  the  three  officers  of 
the  board,  the  president  of  the  college,  and  four  other  trustees  (the 
chairman  of  this  committee  is  the  president  of  the  board,  ex  officio), 
and  (2)  the  board  of  ministerial  education,  a  committee  of  four  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

During  its  entire  history  the  college  has  been  served  by  108  difier- 
ent  trustees,'  and  the  board  has  had  8  presidents.  The  x)residents  of 
the  board,  with  their  terms  of  office,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Silas  M.  Noel, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  182t)  to  (unknown);^  Elder  Thomas  P.  Dudley,  liCxing- 
ton,  Ky.  ^unknown)  to  1838;  (3)  lioger  Quarles,  esq.,^  1838  to  18*16;  (4) 
H.  M.  Kwing,  M.  I).,-  1850  to  1804;  (5)  Governor  James  V.  Robinson, 
(;i«»r;;t»town,  Ky.,  1804  to  1881;  (6)  I).  A.  Chonault,  esq.,  Uichniond, 
Ky.,  IHSl  to  1880;  (7)  William  M.  Pratt,  D.  D.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  188(i  to 
181)6;  (8)  John  A.  I^wis,  M.  D.,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  181M>  to . 

Jud^e  (ieorge  V.  Payne,  A.  B.,  of  Georgetown,  has  faithfully  and 
effiriently  served  as  treasurer  of  the  college  since  1873,  and  is  the 
present  holder  of  that  office.  Ui)on  him  falls  a  large  share  of  the 
resiKHisibility  for  the  investment  and  care  of  the  college  funds,  and  in 
turn  he  merits  a  considerable  share  of  the  credit  for  the  success  with 
which  these  trusts  have  been  administerecl  during  the  past  twenty-six 
years. 

GRADUATES. 

The  gra<luates  of  the  college  now  number  .'V37.  Among  these  names 
we  thid  all  walks  of  life  represente<l.  and  many  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  pulpit,  press,  and  the  bar,  and  have  In^conie  eminent 
in  the  public  84»rvice  of  the  country.  In  the  legislature,  in  Congress, 
in  the  JiHluiary,  and  in  the  diplonmtic  service  are  found  alninni  of 
Georgetown.  Tin*  numlN*r  of  students  enrolled  during  the  history  of 
the  collrge  is  much  larger  than  is  indirate<l  by  the  number  of  gradu- 

I A  Hut  of  the  trtiHt«<»4  will  \ye  iniinil  in  the  last    (fourth)  geueral  catalogue  of 
Georget4»wii  Collfgo  t  lSiC>>,  pp.  5r»-37. 
'  BacortU  lo«t  or  iDcomplete. 
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aM  a  liir^e  iinmlMT  left  vollege  before  the  flenior  year,  bnt  there  it 
euiiH  of  kiiowiiii^  the  exact  namber,  as  a  conBideralda  portiiHi  of 
'arly  records  were  accidentally  de«tnqred  by  fire. 
I*  catalogue  of  18!l7-98  mIiowb  a  total  enrollment  of  357  atodenta  ia 
;e,  aeadem>%  and  normal  department.  Of  theee,  179  are  in  ooUefpp* 
the  normal  <*ourMe,  and  the  rest  in  the  academy.  Of  the  total 
N*r  22.*!  are  men  and  132  are  women. 

iitn<*ky  is  represented  by  320  students,  the  remaining  37  being 
n  from  14  other  States. 

I*  academic  ye«ir  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term  liegins 
e  first  Tuemlay  in  September,  the  second  term  on  the  fourth  Tne^ 
in  January,  sind  <*loses  with  commencement  day  on  the  BtrmtA 
uesday  in  .luue. 

COMXENCKMKNT. 

e  rliief  events  of  ('onimen4*ement  week  are  the  baccalaureate  Mer 
l»y  th«*  president,  in  the  college  clia|»eKon  the  Sunday  (at  10  a.  b.> 
ilin;r  thr  s4H'<»nd  Wt^lnesday  in  June.    This  is  followed   in  the 
in^  by  till*  sermiin  befon^  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Aasoc-iatiini, 
lly  prearh«*d  by  S4>me  distinguished  alumnus. 
Munilay  «*vening  (NH'urs  the  annual  address  before  the  literar> 
ties.    The  adiin*Ks  of  18!IH  was  given  by  President  B.  L.  Whitman. 
.,  iif  Coliniibiaii  Tniversity,  Washington,  I>.  i\ 
Tuesday  afterniion  the  Imard  of  trustees  meets,  and  at  a  later 
th«*  Woiiiiiifs  Assoc*iation  of  (uNYr^Huwn  College  lorganizeil  in 
.     At  .'»  p.  HI.,  tin*  siiiiie  anerncKiii,  the  Kentueky  Baptist    Kilura- 
SiM-ii'ty  iiii*«'ts  tor  thr  «*Iectii>n  of  tnist4*es  anil  other  businetdi.     At 
t  an  address  i«»  <li*liv«*rtHl  lM*fore  the  stutleiits*  aHs<M*iuti4Mi. 

WiNliii'silay,  i'oiiimi*iu*iMHent  day,  rolh*g«*  de^n*<*s  and  honoiH  are 

« It'll  at  the  ni(iriiiii>;  e\en*iH4*s;  in  the  attenuMm  the  literary  soi*ietit*s 

1   iliploinas   ii|Hin    their  res|MH*tive  gnidnaling  iiieinlM^r^,  and  ^t 

iM  I  iir^   till-  pri*>ii tint's  ievf<*.  with  whirh  the  exert*ises  ut  KHmx- 

ctiifiit  wiN'k  all*  aluavs  «*onHu<]eil. 

( ifiii;:itM\\  II  tiit'tt*  is  11(1  «*hiHf4  day.  whi«'h  forms  sii  niarkt^l  u  fea* 
•I  till-  nitiiiiiriirriiifiit  t'l-Htlvitics  in  UKUi V  ot' «iiir  Auirrican  «*«ine::r<>. 

TUK  Ol'TLooK. 

«•  iiii!n««li.if«-  oiirl.Nik  tor  <M"«ir;:rtown  r«»|h»j»«»  i<A  highly  ent*tuir.i;; 
In  it^  |>  i^r  .11  hi«-\«'iiit*iits  anil  in  t1i«*  I'liararter  of  its  gnMluate-^  i« 
1   in'«|>;i  iti**ii   till    riif  ftitiin*.     The  inerea.M*  in  tht*  att4Midan<-e  ••: 
■ht^.  Mil  •  \  |i.iii'«n*ii  itf  tiir  roiiis«-«  ot'  Mndy.  tli«*  ri*«*«Mit  gmwth   n 

iii|'>v  ■  .iMf.  t)if  iitM\   )>iii)«|iii;:<«  and  iMilar^ril  tariilty,  and  Iwitrr 
:\*  ^  jt^ci  il!\.  .til  tlii'M*  ate  Nigns  of  progn'^s.      Tin*  «*«>Uege  hA« 

tir.i:.  .11  111  ir<«  muii  III  i*oiiipiiii.s«in  with  tht-  ftlorts  i»f  it?*  oiintem|Hv 
-  .1   «I  :  \aU.     KtMitiirk\  t-^  Mt-11  c*ndi»wtNl  Miih  iiiMitiitious  of  Umuv- 

ih»l\  IJ  null's  front  iitHirzelovu,  At  lA*s.iii«^ton,  an*  two  vigomiu 
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competitors,  Keiitncky  University  and  the  State  College,  and  within  a 
range  of  40  miles  are  two  strong  rivals  in  Centre  College,  at  Danville, 
and  Central  University,  at  Richmond.  Each  of  these,  to  be  sure,  has 
in  a  limited  degree  its  peculiar  constituency,  and  yet  they  are  all 
lal>orers  in  the  same  fiehl. 

(reorgetown  has  many  needs  and  is  doing  what  it  can  to  supply 
tlieni.  A  general  agent  of  the  college,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  ("rumpton,  is 
kept  constantly  in  the  field,  and  his  work  is  twofold :  First,  presenting 
the  claims  of  the  college  t4)  prospective  students;  and,  second,  securing 
financial  aid  for  the  work.  The  agent  is  also  at  present  cooperating 
with  another  organization  of  the  college,  formed  only  two  years  ago, 
the  Woman's  A8m)ciatiou  of  Georgetown  College,  in  the  effort  to  raise 
|i  fund  of  $5(),(NK)  from  the  women  of  Kentucky  to  create  the  woman's 
endowment.  The  object  of  this  fund  is  ^^  to  help  poor  girls  in  securing 
an  e<lncHtion.'' 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  only  fitting  to  record  the  sentiment  of  the 
trustees  expressive  of  the  confident  faith  of  these  officers  in  their  trust: 

To  Him  t(>  whom  it  was  conaecratad  by  onr  fathers  in  the  l>egiiiDiii};,  and  whose 
hh'Hsin^  has  eM*r  attended  it,  we  c^minend  it  for  the  future. 
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OTHER    MALE   AND   COEDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 


KEXTITKY  MILITARY  IIIKTITDTK,  LYNI>01f. 

0  foiiiiilatioii  and  a  large  part  of  tht*  Hiihseiitieiit  mifoeiw  of  Kaa- 
i'  Military  Instittile  are  due  to  Tol.  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  wbo  gratlaatcd 
liiMior  at  We.Ht  Point  in  l&'ii,  anil  Mervetl  with  eretlit  in  the  Ueini- 
rniy  nt*  tlu*  ITnited  States  until  the  end  of  the  niiniwiini  of  IHSii  37 
iHt  tli«*  S«*niih(ile  liidianH,  when  hen'tiieil  to  private  life.  In  ISM. 
iMine  profesMirot'inatliematiea  and  civil  engineering  in  Alleghany 
g«\  Mradville.  I*a.,  whieh  |N>Nition  he  resignini,  in  1811,  to  a<«ept  a 
iir  rhair  in  Transylvania  University,  at  I^exington,  Ky.,  then  nndcr 
»i«*sideiii'y  i)f  l>r.  liaseoiu,  of  the  Methodist  Kpimwpal  Chnn-b,  of 

1  riilonel  Allen  hail,  hy  that  time,  iMH-ome  a  n*gular  clergyman. 
lilt*  holding  his  rhair  in  the  university  at  fiexington  Colonel  Allen 
jvtMi  th«*  idi'a  nt'  founding  a  high-grade  srh<Nd,  in  whieh  niilit4inr 
tn;: '"^hniild  Im*  it  prominent  tVatnre.  A eeordi ugly,  having  resigned 
nite^'«ni<«hi|i.  lit*  in  isi."*,  with  the  eiNiperation  of  ritizena  of  the 
iiiiiitx,  i->taMished  the  Kentnirkv  Military  Institute,  which  wac^ 
*ii  :it  I'ainidali*,  •>  niih*s  from  Fraiikt'ort,  Ky..  «»n  the  site  of  old 
kl:n  Spiiii;:s.  a  imtftl  health  re^irt  siiict*  the  early  hiat«>ry  iif  the 

» 

I*  si)|iMil  w:!",  i>|NMii*4l  in  tht*  fall  ot'  ist."!.  and  'M^  <*a«letA  were  in 
d.uiti*  dtiiiiiu'  i\^  \\\M  session.  iMiring  thi*  MT«>nil  m^saion  the 
nil.iriMii  M:riiM^i-tl  to  10.  and  in  tlo*  rouis<*  nt'  tills  year,  on  Jana- 
i>.  1*^17.  .i:i  .!<  t  nt  in«'or|Hnatiiiii  fur  tlit*«*iit«*rpiiM*  was  H4*eured  fn>ni 
•;^i^l.itiiir  •>!  tlif  St.it**.  arriirdiu;:  t«»  the  leinis  lit'  which  the  iniiti- 
I  w.i^  |i!.i<  fil  iiridt-i  till*  iJiMt'tiiiii  and  «-oiitroI  of* a  lioani  4if  visit4tr« 
iiti-ii  )i\  rht'  ^>i\«*Mhii  of  ttir  State.  \\\m9  is.  «*\  «ii1iri«i,  inA|ie4*tor  tif 
i«'!t>it*.  1  iM-  ^<i)M*tiiit«*iif|i-iit.  facility.  a:id  i-adets  artM^onatitntrd 
,-:  ;i.>!it.i!\  I-  it}!^.  thr  •>ttii*i'iH  tiring  roiniiuHsiiMied  under  the  neat 
r  I '«in.ni*>nvfMl'h  .hhI  Ih-sh::  fe^iHiii<^iide  to  tli«*  Iniard  of  viiiiCon 
It-  i.iMliiiii  )i«-i  ( 'I 'II  i!ri*«'  ii!  then  pre^iTilMNl  diiti«*^.  The  iusfita 
li.i^  ilix.ix^  ■M.ti  if.illv  .1  priv.ite  fnrtTpriM*,  it.^  only  relation  to 
t.itf  l>i:ri;:  Ti.t'  Tilt*  ).itt«*:  fnnii<«hr.s  its  iiulit.iry  «H|nipnient 
r«-^  <»ijjH*/ \  i**i'>ii  iivei  Un  mxUiarv  (^rv^viuuatioii. 
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Colonel  Allen  was  connected  with  the  numaKement  of  the  school  from 
its  foundation  nntil  1H7I,  except  that  he  severed  his  relation  with  it  in 
1848  for  a  short  time,  and  apiin  from  ISoi  to  1865,  during  which  time 
he  was  at  first  engaged  in  educational  enterprises  in  Texas,  nnd  later 
served  in  the  Confwlerate  army  with  distinguished  gallantry  as  a  colonel 
of  infantry. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  school  Col.  K.  W.  Morgan,  also  a 
graduate  of  West  Point  and  an  educator  of  reputation,  was  associated 
with  Colonel  Allen  in  the  institution,  being  joint  proprietor  from  1851 
t4)  IS-H  and  becoming  sole  proprietor  in  1855.  Colonel  Morgan  was  a 
valuable  coadjutor  of  (Colonel  Allen,  and  conducted  the  institution  with 
success  himself  until  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  18(il,  when  most  of 
the  cadets  left  to  join  the  armies,  nminly  that  of  the  South,  from  which 
section  they  chieHy  came,  and  the  school  was  closed  until  18(>5,  at  which 
time  Colonel  Morgan  severed  his  conne(*tion  with  it.  He  subseipiently 
became  professiir  of  engineering  and  architecture  in  Lehigh  University, 
Pa. 

Two  courses  of  goo4l  compass  had  been  early  inaugurated  by  the 
management  of  the  institution;  one,  in  which  ancient  languages  was 
prominent,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  H.;  and  the  other,  in  which 
mathematics  was  the  principal  featui*e,  leading  to  the  degree  of  C.  E. 
The  sch<M»l  was  quite  successful  during  this  early  i)eriod  of  its  history, 
its  stud«*nts  rising  in  number  to  IM)  in  IH.'Jl  and  numbering  154  just 
prior  to  t lie  war.  The  lirst  graduating  class  of  4  members  was  sent 
out  in  ISol,  and  for  the  next  ttMi  years  from  s  to  21  were  graduated 
cai'li  year,  the  total  number  of  graduates  up  to  18<)1  inclusive  being 
141.  The  alumni  of  the  institution  took  a  prominent  part  and  secured 
a  high  iN)sition  in  the  civil  war,  as  it  fiirnishe<l  in  that  struggle  two 
major  generals,  thrt*<»  brigadier  generals,  and  a  number  of  cohmels  and 
ofhcers  of  lesser  rank.  Since  its  students  were  mainly  from  the  South, 
the  majority  of  them  naturally  es[K)nsed  the  cause  of  that  section. 

In  1S(;."»  Colonel  Allen  again  t<M»k  charge  of  tlie  institute,  which  soon 
had  a  larger  atteii<lance  than  4*ver  l)efore  in  its  history,  there  being  166 
students  in  l.sr»«»-67  an<l  177  in  1S67-(»H.  The  success  of  the  school 
continued  under  Colonel  Allen's  management  until  1874.  when  he 
de<'ided  to  retire  from  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  which  he  consid- 
ered he  had  earned  a  well  merite<l  rest.  He  had  certaiidy  dis-liarged 
with  cre<lit  his  duties  as  a  niinist<'r  of  the  gos|K»l,  as  a  soldier,  and  as 
an  educator. 

lie  was  succe<Hle<l  in  tin*  sui>erintendency  of  the  sclnnd  by  his  s<m, 
Col.  H.  1>.  Allen,  ^\  Iio  had  graduated  from  the  institut  •  in  1H,V:,  and, 
alter  engagin;;  mi  niher  eilucational  enterprises,  had,  since  1S4»(;,  lieen 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  institute  faculty,  lie  remained  as 
suiKTintendent  ol  the  scIuhiI  until  1SS7,  when,  after  an  interval  of  a 
year,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  iH>sition  by  Col.  I>.  T.  Hoyd,  LL.I).,  a 
graduate  of  the  Iniversity  of  N'trginia  and  a  teai'her  of  mauv  ^^^^Jw5 
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ience.  Kiiiler  these  sii|)eriiitendenUi  commercial  and 
p.H  were  added  to  the  previous  curriculam,  and  the  iimtitation 
wi^  ki*pt  abreast  of  the  demands  of  the  time.  It  was  aiion  the 
'  fairly  pnisperous,  but  on  aoooant  of  the  competition  of  eudoved 
Im  and  the  financial  Htri:i|^ncy  {(radnally  liecame  lesa  ««>  nntii 
when  Colonel  lioyd  resifriied  and  the  m^hool  was  sasfieiided  ft»r  a 

1S!m;  OoI.  i\  \V.  Fowler,  recognizing  that  there  was  still  u  fiekl  ibr 
an  institution  in  its  distinctively  military  character  and  |*overu- 

and  its  endeavor  as  far  as  (MHisiblc  to  suit  the  needs  of  cack 
idual  student,  sei'ured  the  removal  of  the  institute — charter,  e«|atp- 
,  and  all — to  Lyndon,  0  miles  from  Liuiisville,  Ky.«  <'onsi«len*d  ia 

ways  a  iu<irc  eligililc  liN'ation  than  the  old  «me. 
oiiel  Fowler  is  an  alumnus  of  the  institution,  having  been  »  mcs- 
r  the  class  of  1S7S,  MubacHpicnt  to  which  he  hail  b€*en  for  aeveral 

(r4»nn(H*tc4l  with  its  faculty.  For  the  past  six  years  he  had  beca 
intendent  of  the  Kt*ntucky  Training  Schtsd  at  Mount  Sterlinir. 

He  lN*<Mme  the  suiieriutendcnt  of  the  Kentucky  Military  InsCi- 
Ml  SeptemlNT  1,  1S!N»,  when  it  was  o|ien(Ml  in  its  new  quartern. 

*  new  situation  and  external  ei|uipmeiit  of  the  school  may  |ief- 
be  lM*st  des4TilMNl  hy  the  following  quotation  from  its  ratah»g«e 

liiiililiiiU^  <  oiii|iriM>  thf  fiiM*,  nUl  i>riiiiifi.v  ra:iiisi»ii,  ■  nulMtaotial  brirk  Mr««^ 
»r«i«leii  twi»  miiiIKt  fniiiH*  liiiiMiiiKfl  Anil  ■  ic>  tiiii»**iiiui  nncl  iltillhall;  tbrw 
11^1  :irt*  Mitiiiitfl  111  .1  lieautiAil  hliir.^raM  lawn  nf  aImhiI  4  arrm,  ahad*^ 
iiMriiii^  fiifi'-^t  itffH  ami  i-vfr^ri'i*!!  |iiii«''«.  *  It  in  imi  |irrfe«*tl]r  a<la|it««d 

MHi|  |iiir|M«'M-«  til  i'    •  I  iMiliI  oiMri'elv  In-  iiii|iritvril  ii|miii  if  limit  tn  i»nlrr. 

■  ilorinitorie*i  rotmrrtiMl  with  tin*  institiirion  riirnisli  a^i^cimnnvlji- 
tiir  "M)  8tii«leiit.H. 

ilt*r  tlif  pM'scnt  nianiigfuicnt  thelormer  eoUfgerourses  liavebrea 
inl  and  enlar;;«'«t  U\  the  institution  of  a  m-iriitilie  i*«Hirs«>  whk'k 
irnte««  iiHHliMn  t«»i  an«"i*iit  languages  ami  the  atltliti«»n  of  Huch  ne« 
ii-s  ;i<i  iiiatiiial  tr.iitiinv:-  For  tliost*  who  an*  n<>t  ean«litl:iteH  tor  a 
e  th«Mi*  IS  a  pi.u'tn'.il  t oiirM*  of  thn*<*  >r.ir^  in  whirh  M*ien4^  l% 
.i^i/imI.  .mil  a  t  ••iiitiH'iri.il  niiirM'  of  two  year *>.     There  is  mIm>  a 

kl.ii«t|\   I  mil  *•!■  lit    oir«*  VtMl*. 

•*  .iinifit  tt»  li.ivi-  till*  fducational  nierh«Mls  umsI  Miiteil«  aa  much  as 
•If.  t*i  Till*  fH-fd'o  **t  f.irli  r.iilet,  ami  to  this  enil  it  is  e\|Ht*t4-tl  U* 
'  IK*  .itTttnl.i  .i-«-  l!:iittiHl  t<i  not  nioir  than  1(Mi  <«tu«lents,  pndtaililv 
I  1)1  r>>  it  1 .1  iii.iti>iii  '^'i  i.ir  lia*«  lM'«*ii  iiill\  as  ;:iMNi  as.  or  lietter  than. 
^  fill.  !i^'  Till-  « III  ifHjMiiiili  '^  \HTU**\  siilisi*«|iiiMit  to  the  «»rigin4l 
i.iriiii..  I  wii 'it  ,:i«-iH  lia\i>  immmi  «>t>n  ten  imI  tvirh  \  ear  under  t  lie  tievi 
.1  iiii*!iT.      Ilif   iiti'si'iit  taiiih\  h.i*>  ■')  ii'i:nlai    |triites«air«<i,  I   S|iertAl 

•  I**.  ati*l  I  >  .uU''  .is.si-^t.mt. 

'  iiistitiitt*  ii.i<»  i>«*«n  ntif  III  tlir  li-adni;:  military  •m-IhniIm  nf  cbr 
1.     Iiitit-ii  .^tarr-  x««*re  at  iiUH's.  iiiiii«*r  the  adininirttratinn  of  the 
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elder  Colonel  Allen,  represented  in  its  matriculation,  and  its  graduates 
and  inatri(*ulaU^s  are  to  be  found  in  every  Southern  and  in  many  of 
the  Central  and  Western  States.  Up  to  1878  its  total  number  of 
matriculates  bad  been  3,049,  and  of  graduates  242.  Up  to  1893,  a 
l>eri<Ml  of  forty-eight  years,  it  had  an  average  matriculation  of  about 
UH)  cadets,  making  its  total  enrollment  to  date  about  5,900.  Its  grad- 
uates now  number  about  400  and  have,  many  of  them,  taken  an  honor- 
able rank  in  other  professions  besides  that  of  arms.  Up  to  1878,  50  of 
them  were  known  to  have  become  lawyers,  21  physicians,  11  teachers, 
0  civil  engineers,  and  5  clergymen. 
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SOUTH   KENTUCKY  COLLEGE,   HOPKINSVILLE. 

Tliis  institution  Wiis  intende<l  primarily  for  the  education  of  women 
only,  and  was  condncted  as  an  exclusively  female  coUe^^e  for  a  number 
of  years.  Its  ori|;:inal  charter  was  obtained  from  the  State  legislature 
in  February,  1841^,  and  places  it  under  tlie  management  of  nine  trustees, 
who  an*  onn>owt»rtKl — 

in  iii.ikt'  all  Miu'h  ruU*H  and  onlinancoM  nocetttuiry  f«»r  the  j^tivernmeut  of  Haid  insti- 
tiitioii  .in  «>li:ill  not  b«  rrpii^nant  to  thu  «'«>nHtitutioii  and  law.s  uf  ttie  United  Stutee 
;in«l  Ml   iU'iH  State. 

Tlie  design  of  its  founders  was  to  make  it  undenominational,  but 
|K>siti\ely  i'hristian,  and  the  Bible  was  from  its  beginning  given  a 
prominent  place  among  its  textbooks 

Its  incoriN)rator8  and  those  mainly  instrumental  in  its  establishment 
were  John  M.  Barnes,  Henry  J.  Stites,  Benjamin  S.  (^ampbe]l,John  B. 
Knight,  W.  F.  Bernlianl,  liobert  L.  Waddell,  Jacob  Torian,  Isiia<*.  11. 
Caldwell,  and  VV.  A.  Edmonds.  These  trustees  were  identified  with 
the  Chur(*h  of  the  Disciples,  or  Christian  Church,  and  the  college  has 
since  renmiiied  under  the  patnmage  of  that  denomination. 

The  eoUege  was  hicated  by  its  charter  in  llopkinsville,  and  was  first 
0|HMied  then*  in  the  autum  of  1841),  with  John  M.  Barnes  as  its  first 
president.  Mr.  Barnes  died  in  IHTil  ami  was  sneeeedecl  in  the  presi- 
dential ehair  of  thr  institutitni  by  Knos  Camitbell,  under  whose  a4lmin- 
istration  it  became  necessary  to  erect  new  buildings  in  order  to 
accomniiNlate  the  in(*reas4Ml  ])atronage.  To  obtiiin  tlie  necess;iry  funds, 
agents  ap|N»inte4l  by  the  Iniard  of  trustet*s  ma<le  an  a]>peal  to  the 
church  ami  the  friends  of  the  college  genenilly.  The  liberal  res|N>iise 
given  to  thesi'  efforts  resulted  in  the  raising  of  about  $3(MMNi,  which 
was  ex|>ended  for  additional  grounds  and  a  new  buihling,  the  latter 
costing  #L*.'>,<HK>.  The  grounds  constitute  the  pres4»nt  campusof  12  acres, 
HituatcNl  (Ml  a  l>eautiful  elevation  overhH>kiiig  the  town  fro\s\  W\^  v^%:»x» 
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^plcntlitlly  Hliailed  l>y  native  forest  trees.  The  new  baildinic  ra 
)lete<I  ill  ISTiS. 

i*  patroiiAfre  ot'  tlie  iiistitiitiou  continiieil  to  enlarge  in  it«  mtm 
ters,  and  itn  ])nM|H'rity  was  uiiintemiptecl  until  the  apriu^  of  IMl 
I  its  work  was  siis|)en(led  for  several  months  by  the  militaty  oeta 
»ii  of  llopkinsville  inrideut  t«i  the  civil  war,  ita  buiUIiugs  Imag 
«liiriiiK  this  iiitiTval  by  the  Ccnifederate  tr«xi|i8  as  a  hoapitaL  Al 
:inii*  President  r':iiupb<*II  severtxl  his  connection  with  tlie  iaatttala«L 
e  (*ol]cge  was,  however,  reo|MMiiHl  in  September,  1862,  under  J.  W. 

IIS  president.  Mr.  Uoss  was  siicoeeded  in  1870  by  T.  A.  Cna- 
.  wh(»  reiiiaiiitMl  :it  the  head  of  the  institution  until  IHTit,  whci 
.  (*ave  iNTuiiie  ]>resident  and  remained  so  until  1881.  ITudrr  tht 
tion  of  thesi*  exeeutive  oftieers  the  collejfe  stea<lily  regained  ili 
er  pros|K*rity.  its  attendunee  bein|(  such  us  to  make  it  more  thm 
(ustaininic  and  to  aUow  eoiisiderable  improvementM  in  its  eqai^ 
in  1870  the  fiwulty  was  coiniN)>ed  of  five  memk>ers  and  there  m 
iironment  of  U'l  student.^  whirh  seems  to  have  been  about  tkt 
ii;:e  matrieuhitioii  during  this  |HM'iod  of  its  history, 
i  Miideiit>  at  this  time  repieseiileil  a  numlier  of  the  SfNithem  aai 
t4*rii  States,  and  its  list  of  i;ra4laates  was  large.  Many  of  thfie 
me  suer«*SHfiil  teat* hers,  and  togetlier  with  the  other  aluiuuie  brgas 
aki*  the  iiistitiitioii  favoraldy  known,  partieularly  tbn»ugboat  thr 
miiiation  under  uhose  auspiees  it  was  lieiiig  (!«ni«lurte«l.  Thai 
,  howrver.  e<|NM-ialIy  tlie  |N»rlioii  of  it  i«K*ated  in  scuithem  Keotnrkj, 
1*41  a  eiilli*;:**  whrre  its  mmis  i\<  well  a*«  its  daughters  eould  lie  eda 
I,  and  ill  re40u'i>iti«iii  i»t'  tltiN  tlrm.ind  the  tiiist(*esof  South  Kra- 
V  rnlh-p*,  af  a  itii'«*tiii;:  held  on   NiimmiiIm'I   JI.  187U,  resolved  to 

>te|is  to  pin  that  itiNtitiititiii  on  a  (litlnent  and  broatler  byuuik 
iiiiii  vKAs  lit  Mirnl.iri:r  tlie  I'at'iilty  and  si>e\trnd  t he  eoiirae «»f  stodj 
lai^i*  ilie  ot.tndai«l  **\'  >«-lii»lar^lii|»  as  to  make  them  tH|ui%'alent  U* 
•  ii-i{Miii-d  til  lir^t  t  1.1**^  ni.Ue  r(tlle;:e>.  ami  then  make  the  inalita 
liill>  riN*4liir:itiiiti.i!.  Ar«*nrdiii;:ly  till-  iie4'f*>>aiy  aiiiriidmetit  tt»  the 
«*i  \v.i?%  Hr«*ui«*«l  iMil>  ill  I'v*^!,  uliii-li  |»i'i»vid«'^  "t'lM'the  i  list  met  itHitif 

tinleiiTo  tlifM-iii    11  the  ai't'«  ami  <^t  icm-e«»  and  ni  all  iieeesaarv.  um^ 

■ 

Hid  oiii.t  I  i*ii7  i\  iir.inrlii-<«  nt  a  tlioiiiii:;li  ami  liiN*ial  tHlm*aitioQ  Mick 

«•  t.l  l^ht    M'   •   ■•    !»i»«»t  ftilii-^i**." 

.1  nii'frih-  I't  ;.t<  t:ii*.trr>,  liijil  t»n  l'VI»riiai\  7,  ISS],  it  aa**  deccr- 
d.  1'  oMi*-!  '•>  Mi  i',f  till*  i-iiiiiHf  III'  iii<«t:  ii«'(!<*n  m<  l»road  as  |iiiaaibk^ 
>iil\  III  t  ••  1 1- lit-  'Iri'tiiimci  dcjMrf  ini-iit<«  lit  mii*«ii-  and  art,  and  U* 
111  t.  ill  .iii>:  '■'*■:  T"  a  )>ii>)Mi.ttMi  \  ciiiii***- III  iiiic  \ear.  a  elasMral 
»r  III  tiHii  \t  i!^.!!)*:  I  M  ii'iittth  4  iHiiM*  lit'  tliri*4'  veais,  but  alan  l« 
I  iim  iii.i!  •  •■  ^«  '■'  *  uii  \  «M|-^.  .1  I'liinniriri.il  niiiist*  of  «)ue  year,  aa 
111*  :i  i!  '  •■  .  -•  '  ■  \»i  MMi-*.  I  l.iilif".*  inurM*  III  t w o  veuT^,  an«l  ai 
riiVi  -.  •'•ii:^<  r'liii.iiioii.it.  I  Mii'«titntioit.il.  asul  rofiiinen*ial  law 

II-  \tMi  I  •!*  :  •  .itt -.  \\i'i«-  T<i  )m*  i-iinl'rired  in  .ill  theM*  nHirMPik 
I't  tlif  I  la'*'«:>  il.  •«•  i*  rititii .  .Hid  l.i«in-«' foui  m*<«,  in  wliieh  the  oaoal 
I1-.1  of  A.  iJ.,  r».  >..  and  M.  I'..  I.,  wi-iv  Co  Im*  ^raiit4*<l. 
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The  colle^  was  opened  under  its  amended  cnarter  as  a  coeducational 
institution  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  1881.  President  Cave 
remained  at  its  head  under  the  new  order  of  things.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  work  of  instruction  by  a  faculty  which,  besides  additional  instruct- 
«>rs  in  music,  art,  and  domestic  economy  was,  including- the  president, 
constituted  as  follows:  R.  0.  Gave,  M.  A.,  president  and  professor  of 
the  English  language  and  literature,  philosophy,  and  logic;  S.  R.  Grum- 
baugh,  M.  A.,  G.  B.,  LL.  B.,  professor  of  mathematics,  mei*.hanics,  and 
astronomy;  M.  L.  Lipscomb,  M.  A.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  H.  T. 
Suddarth,  M.  A.,  professor  of  pedagogics,  commerce,  and  assistant  in 
Knglish ;  G.  H.  Fracker,  M.  A.,  professor  of  natural  science  and  agricul- 
ture; R.T.  Steinhagen,  professor  of  music,  modern  languages,  and  his- 
tory; J.  A.  Young,  M.  D.,  professor  of  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology; 
Hon.  J.  W.  McPberson,  professor  of  international,  constitutional,  and 
commercial  law. 

The  institution  had  at  the  time  acquired  the  foundation  of  a  good  refer- 
ence library  and  had  ample  scientific  apparatus  for  all  ordinary  uses.  In 
1881-82  there  were  121  students  enrolled,  69  of  whom  were  females, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  five  graduates  in  the  scientific 
ctmrse,  nine  in  the  ladies'  course,  three  in  the  normal  course^  and  four 
in  the  commercial  course.  In  the  next  year,  for  some  reason,  the  matric- 
ulation declined  to  89  altogether,  with  fonr  graduates  in  the  ladies' 
course  and  eight  in  the  commercial  course.  At  the  end  of  this  year 
President  Cave  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  B.  C.  Deweese,  M.  A., 
who,  however,  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  presidential  office  only  a 
tew  months,  being  suoceeded  early  in  the  next  scholastic  year  by  S.  R. 
Crumbaugh,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  by  the  beginning  of  whose  administration 
the  courses  in  law  and  agriculture  had  been  dropped  and  the  scientific 
course  lengthened  to  four  years. 

Soon  after  the  assumption  of  his  office  by  President  Crumbaugh,  con- 
siderable improvements  were  made  in  the  college  property  in  various 
ways,  and  its  affairs  were  in  an  auspicious  condition  when,  on  February 
4, 1884,  its  prosperity  was  apparently  blighted  by  a  fire  which  destroyed 
its  main  building,  with  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  above  the  sum 
for  which  the  structure  was  insured. 

The  exercises  of  the  institution  were  suspended  until  the  next  Sep- 
tember, but  its  trustees  met  the  next  day  after  the  fire  and  resolved  to 
rebuild  at  once.  Funds  were  raised,  through  the  energy  of  President 
Crumbaugh  and  other  friends  of  the  college,  and  a  new  building,  in  every 
way  handsomer  and  better  adapted  to  its  purposes  than  the  old  one, 
was  re;idy  for  occupancy  by  the  1st  of  the  following  July.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  now  in  use,  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  three  stories  in  height, 
with  a  front  108  feet  wide,  and  two  wings,  one  of  them  120  feet  and  the 
other  90  feet  deep.  It  afforded  considerably  larger  accommodations 
than  had  before  been  enjoyed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  year  the  faculty  of  the  institution  was 
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'ged  aiid  the  m^pe  of  its  instrootion  eonsiilenbly  wMeiied,  m 
de|Mirtnieiit  being  attiiched  to  it|  a  coane  in  cItH  engineering 
leading  to  the  degree  of  baohelor  of  letters  institoted,  and  tht 
arati»ry  course  extended  to  three  years.  Its  fiatroiiage  ali«o  w» 
much  increased,  there  being  170  matricnhites  in  18fti^«M,  so  thai 
^nied  to  be  benefited  rather  than  iiynred  by  the  apparent  m!an-Tj 
h  had  befallen  it.  President  Onimbaugh  remained  in  charge  if 
iiHtitutioii  until  I8H7,  there  being  168  stadents  the  last  year  «»f 
nintnition.  lie  reinain«*d  as  a  member  of  the  faealty  for  aome  ti 
his  resignation  ;im  president. 

s  sucressor  in  tli;it  |N»Hition  was  James  B.  S(*obeyy  M.  A.,  who 

virepresident  of  the  faculty  during  the  previoas  adnniniatrauo^ 

ident  Scobey  remained  in  oftioe  for  three  years,  during  which  tht 

nge  attendance  had  considerably  decreased,  but  the  namber  if 

ents  going  forwanl  to  a  degree  considerably  increased,  the  na» 

»f  degrees  oonfemNl  during  his  administration  being  c|uitc  cqasl 

not  more  than  all  that  had  been  granted  before  since  1881.    In 

Tresident  8coliey  resigned  and  A.  O.  Kuykendallt  M.  A.,  becaat 

uc(*ess4>r  as  e\«H*utive  head  of  the  institution,  a  poaition  which  hi 

retiilniil  for  three  years,  retiring  from  its  duties  in  1883,  wImb 

.  J.  W.  lianly  \va<  «*U*<-ted  to  the  iMisition.    Professor  Kajrkendal 

(ince  reuiaiiuNl  oiu*  of  the  prominent  professors  of  the  inatatntioB. 

ofessor  Ilanly  was  not  only  president,  Init  financial  agent  aa  welL 

ip|M*al  l»eing  made  at  the  o|ieningof  his  administration  tosecorea 

T  iN|iii|Miient  aiiid  an  <*ndowmeiit  for  tlie  ctiUege,  sufBcienC  funds 

xNin  raiM>4l  t«i  t*re«*t,  at  a  nmt  of  #H»,(NH>«  Mct'arty  Hall,  a  well 

i^fil  anil  I'ouinHNlioiis  dormitory  with  ac4-4>nini«Nlations  for«lll  y«Nis^ 

lN*sid4*s  a  larue  s4N*u*ty  hall.     Within  the  next  two  years  sone- 

:  over  tlo.fNNi  was  «*ontrihuted  for  other  pnr|N>ses,  #fi,UUII  a€  which 

*^  the  l>egnniing  of  tlit*  first  en(h>wmenl  of  the  institution,  for  it 

previously  de|N*iMlril  entirely  on  tuition  fee.n  fur  its  sup|iort 

nrrnieut.     I>niiii^'  Tresident  Hardy *?»  administration  the  av< 

lal  niairii'nl.itl«>ii  was  aUnit  KMI,  a  t'onsiderable  advance  o%'fr  that 

■vi'iai  \i*ar*«  |in*\i<»us. 

1  v*7.  n|Hiii  rr«iti<.H4ir  Hardy's  n*^i|:nafion.  Prof.  S.  8.  Wotdwine,  te 
iiiIh-i  ot  \tMi<*  |».ist  |iiiiniint*ntly  <M>n I ie«'t«*«l  wit li  various edncmtaoBsl 
|iriM*M  ill  Triihf"«M-<\  was  «*lt%t«*<l  president  of  the  college, 
c  yiMi  rmffHimi  \V«  Mil  wine  has  prfsidt*d  over  the  institution 
i^HHiii  r)i«'  MM  ti-aM*  iif  Its  matrinilatioh  to  1S«»,  the  largest 
.  ai>«i  i*iiiIm!*1v  tli«*  lai;:i-st  in  fht*  history  of  th«*  institution. 
fiit^  wi-ii*  I'nitii  M'\rn  (tit1'i*n-nt  States;  !t^of  tli«*m  w«*n*  y«»aQg  nm 
<«N  Miih;;  wiiiiifii.  uhhli  IS  a  ri'vcrnitl  of  thr  ratio  in  the  numlwn 
i«*  r\\«i  <^«-\f«  «|iiriti^  nioikt  \«*ars  siiirc  riM-itmation  w;is  intmdaced. 
)»ri**MMii  f.iriilt\  in  roiij|N»s«*«i  of  ten  nienilH*r?««  one  of  whom — l*n«t. 
.  St4-inli.i::i*ii  lia<«  Inimi  .i  HiirresHfnl  trarher  in  tin*  iustitutiou  kw 
iit«-4*n  \i*ar<*  nt  nmii*. 
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The  average  iininber  of  gradnates  from  the  college  in  recent  years 
haH  been  about  8,  wbo  have  been  about  equally  distributed  among  the 
three  princi]m]  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelorof  arts,  bach- 
elor of  science,  and  bachelor  of  letters.  A  number  of  the  graduates 
of  tlie  institution  liave  attained  success  in  the  different  learned  pro- 
fessions, especially  in  that  of  teaching. 

The  present  course  is  divided  into  the  departments  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  science,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  English, 
modern  languages,  normal  instruction,  Bible  instruction,  commercial 
instruction,  and  elocution  and  oratory.  It  is  arranged  in  the  three 
courses  indicated  above,  the  basis  of  each  of  which,  respectively,  is 
ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  and  English.  The  Orst  two 
extend  through  four  years  each  and  the  last  three  years.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  teachers'  course  of  two  years,  a  commercial  course  of  one  year, 
and  excellent  opportunities  are  offered  in  music  and  art.  Certificates 
are  granted  in  these  dei>artments.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  course 
of  one  year.  The  degree  of  M.  A.is  (K)nferre<l  ni>on  those  who  have 
completed  the  classical  course  and  have  spent  one  year  in  postgraduate 
work  at  the  college  or  two  years  in  literary  work  elsewhere. 

8(»uth  Kentucky  College  has  done  a  valuable  educational  work  for 
many  yesirs  practically  without  endowment.  If  its  friends  will  only 
rally  an»und  it  and  furnish  it  the  means  lor  which  it  is  now  appealing, 
its  peruianenry  will  be  assured  and  its  usefulness  greatly  enlarged  for 
tlM»  future. 

HIHLKHiHAl'lIY. 

ThiN  sketch  iM  IuwmmI  mainly  on  a  Hketch  of  the  «'ol]e>^o  couttiined  in  the  catulogne 
of  ISH1-><1\  th**  t'tt'tH  of  which  have  1>«en  rontirnied  iiud  enlarged  by  refercn«'6  to 
other  outalogiieH,  to  re|»orts  of  the  ConiroiMioner  of  Kdiication,  and  to  Henderson's 
Oiite:iiiial  KxhihitH,  us  well  an  by  other  facts  fiirnishe^l  by  President  Darby  and  Dr. 
.laiiK  H  A.  Young,  of  llopkinsville.  I'se  has  also  l»een  made  «»f  a  sketch  in  A  History 
of  ChriHtian  County,  by  \V.  11.  Perrin,  (Miicago,  1S82. 

nKTIIKL   rOLLE(SK.  RUSSELLVILLE. 

The  want  of  an  institution  to  supply  the  etlucational  nee<ls  of  the 
rhurrh  in  the  southern  and  western  ]N>rtions  of  the  State  had  long  been 
felt  by  the  Haptistsof  Kentucky,  and  thc<|uestion  of  its  establishment 
liad  iK'en  s<nnewhat  discussed,  es|>ei*ially  at  the  general  asso(*iation 
lield  in  OetolMT,  1S4S.  The  preliminary  steps  for  the  aetual  orgiiniza- 
th*u  of  such  an  institution  wens  however,  taken  by  Hethel  Association 
s*t  its  ujei'tin;:  in  llopkinsville,  Ky.,  in  September,  1H49,  when  Kev. 
S.iinnrl  Haker,  i>.  !>.,  as  chairman  of  the  eomniittee  on  e4luciition 
ap]N»iiit«Ml  at  the  previous  session  of  that  bo4ly,  re]>orted  in  favor  of 
estahli>liin;:,  *'at  some  eligible  iNiint  within  the  bounds  of  the  asso<*ia- 
lion  and  under  its  name,  an  aea^iemie  institution,  something  inferior  to 
a  eoHege  or  university  and  su])erior  to  the  ordinary  eommon  and  ]>ri- 
mary  sc*hiM)ls,"'  the  aim  of  the  contemplated  S4*hool  at  that  time  being 

'  KuHHflh  ilJe  Ledger  lor  ApnV  25,  \«ft. 
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«pare  students  for  the  colleges  of  the  church  Mid  to  fVvaiah  tit 
nits  of  a  goo<l  English  education  to  others  who  had  not  tke 
•|ii>rtnnity  to  pursue  an  c*xtended  course  of  atndy. 
resiMinse  to  this  report,  a  resolution  was  adoptail  by  the 
that  the  cburelies  Mhoulil  be  requested  to  send  detogiiUa  to  m 
piwiuted  to  lie  held  at  Keysburg*  Ky.,  on  November  14,  184t,a 
r  that  arniuuements  might  be  made  to  locate  the  Hcbool 

funds  for  its  establishment  A  committee  to  seoure  m 
le  profmsed  school  and  to  look  after  other  matters  pertainiag  It 
rgaiiiziition  was  also  ap|M>inted.  Rev.  John  P.  (tenpbvU,  oae  if 
nost  zealdus  pnimoters  of  the  enterprise,  was  cbairaiaii  of  tlii 
nitteis  and  wum  ably  assisteil  in  the  advocacy  of  the  aadertakisg 
ev.  R.  Anderson,  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  Rev.  R.  A.  Nizoe« 
J.  M.  Pendleton*  who,  with  him,  may  be  mentioned  as 
ly  instrumental  in  pushing  forward  the  edncatioiial 
committee,  tlirougli  its  financial  agent.  Rev.  W«  !•  Mortott, 
N>  in  siibrtcriptiiMis  for  the  pro|KMe<l  school  by  the  next  Meeting  if 
iMM»ci2itii>ii  at  Unssellville,'  Ky.,  in  18jO,  when  that  body  decided  U 
e  the  institution  in  Kussellville,  and  ap|M>inted  its  lint  beerd  rf 
ees.  with  .liulge  K.  M.  Kwing  as  chairman  and  Itov,  J.  M* 
iTftary. 

e  first  oflirisil  ;u*t  of  this  lioard,  and  one  fraught  with 
t*  M*liool,  waiA  the  up|M>intment  of  N.  liong  as  its  flnanciel 
early  ass4N*iutiii);  with  the  enteq^rise  a  man  who  became  oee  of  M 
^st  fiiends  an«l  strongest  supfwrters;  one  who  was  ever  reedy  Is 
lole  its  welfare  without  emolument  to  himself,  which  be  alwajt 
•inI.  ilis  enrrgetir  eflnrts  mkiu  led  to  the  |Nil|Nible  resalt  of 
i*hietty  in  I^ogun  t'ounty,  alniut  $H,tM)n  in  addition  to  tbe 
illy  suhseriUHl,  and  In  Marcrh,  1851,  he  purchased  for  $3iy9fMI,  as  Ite 
iiftlie  tii<ititiitinn.  to  ai'res  ofland  adjoining  Uussellvillei,  <Ni  whick 
III*  jiiflitMity  of  the  iNianI  of  truste4*s,  in  October,  1851,  he  ea» 
imI  tor  tlif  t*ii>i'iinn  of  the  present  main  building  of  Bethel  Collcy% 
li  \va<  to  <'o**t  uhen  (*oniplete  almut  #15,fNNl.  This  baihling  vsi 
i*il.  |irinripall>  in  K^rJ,  on  a  substantial  and  c*«>mmodiooa  pls% 
1   Ml.  I '/t^  )M*i'Miiial  Hii|iervision,  but  the  funds  already  ramd 

«iiil>   Hiinii-ii'tii.  U*sii|is  paiyin^r  for  the  grounds,  to  pat  it 

.It  :i  I'li^r  lit'  .itiniit  ^HMNMi,  Slid  not  to  roniplete  or  furnish  it. 

tiiirh«-i  liflp  u.i«  tH'etliNl  to  push  tlieeiiterpris4*  to  a  snoeessL 
^wl^  tiiiiMi  111  th«-  piTMin  of  Uev.  ii.  T.  Ulewett,  A.  M.,' whoi,  in  J( 
.  -^.1^  flrriiil  .i.  till-  iirst  pniifipal  ot  the  school  and  also  aa 
•liii:  imimU  .iinl  -iiiNi  intend  the  C4iniplet  ion  of  the  boiklinic.  Bt 
'iMiii  ( i«*..i;:i  »..\\  II  riiHe^r.  then  the  tMhirational  center  of  Ihi 
i-r  I  iiiiiili  ]:,  l\i'iitiirk\.  wlirre  he  hail  lN*4*n  priiM'i|ial  «»f  the  pie 
t<*rv  •l({'.iitin«-iii  tut  ^i\  \eais.  Miin*  taking  his  degree  in  1847.     Bf 


•|>t- .     ■>      .!      •-  •!   K •-.••■    r^  %••  rr  .tl*<*  mill |»rtitcirii  tor  thf-  Um'SIi 

.«!  J.  rou-  f*  -I   ;    •     !.  kt'tii  i,t  tbf  *m11ci;«  BiM'!!   tlii>*  liailDr  lUewitt  b«|  ll|»«| 


> 
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was  a  ¥rortby  coadjutor  of  Mr.  I^ong,  l>otli  in  self-sacrificing  efforts  and 
energy  in  behalf  of  the  school  and  these  two  men  maybe  ]>reeminently 
called  the  founders  of  Bethel  High  School,  out  of  which  sobsecpieutly 
grew  Bethel  College. 

HETHKL   HKtII   SCHOOL. 


ii  Mr.  Blewett  at  once  gave  his  personal  note  for  $6,00()  to  insure  the 
(  early  completion  of  the  building  erected  by  Mr.  Long  and  took  the 
J  field,  already  thought  to  be  quite  fully  canvassed  for  that  puriK>se  and 
in  which  there  was  considerable  competition  from  other  church  educa- 
|.  tional  enterprises,  to  raise  the  needed  amount.  By  twelve  months' 
f  work,  laboring  almost  day  and  night,  without  allowing  his  ardor  to  be 
^  damf)ened  or  his  energy  checked  by  seemingly  adverse  circumstances, 
f  Mr.  Blewett  succee4led  in  having  the  building  finished  and  furnished, 
I  at  a  cost  of  ^S,(NN),  being  able  by  advancing  much  of  this  amount  oat 
of  his  own  means,  to  have  this  accomplished  by  January  1,  18r>4. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts.  Bethel  High  School  was  first  o]>ened  on 
Januarys,  1854,  Mr.  Blewett,  with  one  assistant  teacher,  constituting 
its  first  faculty.  The  first  assisUmt  teacher  was  (ieorge  L.  Hayes.  A 
charter  was  secured-  for  the  school  on  March  9,  1S54,  and  during  its  first 
si»ssion  1*5  students  were  in  attendance.  The  salary  of  the  assistant, 
bowevcr,  absorbed  all  the  fees  paid  by  these,  and  so  the  principal 
recelvtMl  nothing  ft)r  his  services,  as  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
lor  ei«;liteen  months  after  he  accepted  tht»  ]K)sition. 

MoHMJver,  his  own  funds  weie  now  exhausted,  and  so  affairs  looked 
qiiitr  gloomy  in  the  summer  of  1854:  but  not  despairing,  he  again  took 
the  field  t^»  solicit  funds  and  students,  and  although  he  did  not  secure 
much  of  the  former,  the  attendance  was  considerably  increased  the 
8e<*ond  term.  The  debt,  however,  presse<l  heavily  upon  the  school,  and 
Mr.  lUew4*tt  was  severely  taxed  for  a  time  to  keep  it  going.  Meanwhile, 
its  excellent  cor]>s  of  teachers,  which  was  maintained  notwithstanding 
the  des])crate  ecmdition  of  its  affairs,  was  adding  to  its  reputation  and 
attracting  a  well  ]>aying  patronage,  whi<'h  soon  relieved  its  pressing 
financial  (Mubarrassment.  By  September,  1855,  it  had  three  '  teachers 
l>esides  th<'  principal  and  an  enrollment  of  125  students,  and  its  general 
prosperity  began  to  attract  a  wider  notice. 

The  tavtnalde  consideration  it  was  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
publie  raii.MMl  it>  friends  to  l)econie  more  ambitious  in  their  aims,  and 
acconlin;;l\.  under  the  instrncticnis  of  Bethel  Ass4K*iation,  its  trustees 
appliiMl  to  till-  State  le;iislature  for  a  charter  converting  it  into  a  col- 
lege. Tliis  itistrnment,  whi«'h  was  secured  on  March  (»,  185<*,  changed 
the  name  of  ttie  institution  t<»  Bethel  rollegc,  and  conferrecl  ui>on  it 
|M>wers  >ntli<'i<*nt  not  only  for  the  opf>ration  of  a  college,  but  of  a  nni- 
versity  as  well,  it*  it  should  ever  aspire  higher.     By  the  terms  of  its 

TIk'm*  tf:i<  ]iri«  wen-  rn<l  W.  I».»un*.  A.  M;i:i»Ihtj;,  l*b.  I>..and  H.  H.  Skiuiier.  A. 
preparutoi y  rlu^H  u:m  t%Uu  lu  rk;irK«'  i»r  CoHiy  A.  Smith,  A.  R 
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t'liare  HtudeuU  for  the  ooUeges  of  the  ohorcb  Mid  to  flmiah  tit 
Mits  of  a  ffoml  Kiigliah  education  to  others  who  had  not  tke 
imrtunity  to  piirHue  an  extended  courae  of  study. 
re8|M>nHe  to  this  re|iort,  a  resohition  waa  adopteil  by  the 
:hat  the  churvheH  shoalil  be  requested  to  send  deleiciiUa  to  m 
p|K)inted  to  be  held  at  Keysbarg^  Ky.,  on  November  14,  Iftlt,  a 
*  that  arninKements  might  be  made  to  locate  the  achool 
funds  for  its  eMtablishment  A  committee  to  seoure  m 
le  proiM>Me<l  school  and  to  look  after  other  matters  iiertoiniag  ti 
rganization  wan  also  apfiotnted.  Rev.  John  P.  (tenpbi-11,  oae  if 
iiost  zoalous  pr«>moters  of  the  enterprise,  was  chaiimaB  of  iMi 
iittei%  and  was  ably  assisted  in  the  advocacy  of  the  aadertakisf 
ev.  R.  Anderwin,  Kev.  Robert  Williams,  Rev.  R.  A,  Nizoe, 
J.  M.  Pendleton,  who,  with  him,  may  be  mentioiied  aa  i 
ly  instrumental  in  pushing  forwani  the  educational  won 
c-omniitttHs  tlirougli  its  financial  agent.  Rev.  W.  I.  Morton,  raani 
m  ill  subscript imis  for  the  pro|KMe<l  flch<iol  by  the  next  Meetiag  if 
ssiiciiitioii  at  Uiissellville,'  Ky.Jn  18jtl,  when  that  body  decided  It 
I*  the  institution  in  Kussellville,  and  ap|M>inted  its  first  board  d 
ees.  with  Judge  K.  M.  Kwiiig  as  chairman  and  Rev.  J.  M.  PendlslM 
•Tftary. 

e  tirst  onirial  art  of  this  lioanl«  and  one  fraught  with 

V  M*ho«»l«  was  the  up|K)iiitmeiit  of  N.  liong  as  its  financial 

early  ass4N*iatiiiK  with  the  enteqiriHe  a  man  who  became  oee  of  ill 

•St  fiieuds  and  strongest  sup|iorters;  one  who  was  ever  ready  to 

lotf  its  uelfaiv  without  eintiluiiieiit  to  himself,  which  lie  alwap 

4*<l.     lii.H  nuTgetif  eOoi  ts  mmui  letl  to  the  |Ni1{Mible  result  of 

*hii*tly  ill  Ixigaii  t*ouiity,  aliout  $H,tNN)  in  addition  to  tbe  ai 

ily  suhscTilHMl,  and  in  March,  1851,  he  |Mirchased  for  #3y9INI,  aa  tto 

iif  the  iii<ititiitiun.  to arres  of  land  adjoining  Kussellville, oo  whick 

III*  authority  **t'  the  iNianI  of  trustees,  in  October,  1851,  he  eoe* 

imI  fnr  th«*  tMiM'titiii  nf  the  pn^sent  main  building  of  Bethel  CoHege* 

h  wan  to  vit^x  whrii  ntiiiplete  alNiut  tlTMNNK    This  buiMing  wai 

i*(l.  piiiM  i)>.ill\   111   Ki'.*,  on  a  Mihstantial  and  commodioaa  plaa, 

r  Ml.  l.oii;:V  iHM'Miiial  *»n|ierviNion,  hilt  the  tunds  already  raiaid 

iiiit>   -uihi'iriit.  iN'siilfs  paying  for  the  gnmiidH,  to  put  it  endtf 

.It  a  t'li^r  t.t  .iiHiiir  »ln,(NNi,  and  not  to  foinplete  or  furnish  it. 

iiiithiM  l.flp  M.i-^  iireiliNl  to  push  threnterpriM*  to  a  snoeessL     lUt 

»a<«ti>iiMi  ill  tti«- iM-r^iii  of  Kev.  li.  T.  Klewftt,  A.  M./ whoi«  in  JoMl 

.  M.I-  ttti  Till  .1-  till'  first  priiiripal  ot  the  H4-hi>ol  and  also  as  ageei 

:if«7  iiitii)-  .itnl  "iiiHiinttMid  the  nmipletion  of  the  boikling.    Ht 

iiiiiii   1  if>.i;:i  *..\\  II  riillf^r,  th4*n   th«*  inliifational  renter  of  the 

1^1  i  ii:nih  ill  Ki'iitiu'kx.  ulifr«*  h«*  hail  lH*en  prinri|Nil  of  the  prS' 

ti*i>  ilip.iitint-iit  toi  Hi\  \tMiH.  Mnr4*  taking  his  tlegn-e  in  IHI7.     He 

•||>  I    •■      1      ■-  ■:   !\<  -.  «  ■    f^  ^»tr  .»!««•  ( «»tiii*rtiti»ra  Utt  ttii'  liH'lltiMI 

•  -t  ^.ri.ii'  t«  •  '  T    •    ^:•t••l>  ••!  tbf  'iille;*!*  BiN-ll  till*  iisiiir  Ulewitt  b«|  hW««M 

t<iii'<it  il. \  ♦    •  ft  ■  ;  -jK*  iJUii 
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I     was  a  ¥rorthy  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Long,  lK>tb  in  self-sacrificing  efforts  and 
'     energy  in  belialf  of  tbe  school  and  these  two  men  may  be  preeminently 
called  the  founders  of  Bethel  High  School,  out  of  which  subsecpiently 
t     grew  l^thel  College. 

BETHKL   IIKin   SCHOOL. 

;         Mr.  Hiewett  at  once  gave  his  personal  note  for  $(),(KK)  to  insure  the 

,     early  completion  of  the  building  erecte^l  by  Mr.  Long  and  took  the 

field,  already  tliouglit  to  be  quite  fully  canvassed  for  that  pur(>ose  and 

,     in  which  there  was  considerable  competition  from  other  church  educa- 

I     tional  enterprises,  to  raise  the  needed  amount.    By  twelve  months' 

>     work,  laboring  almost  day  and  night,  without  allowing  his  ardor  to  be 

I     damf)ened  or  his  energy  checked  by  seemingly  adverse  circumstances, 

Mr.  Hlewett  suc^ceeded  in  having  the  building  finished  and  furnisheil, 

at  a  cost  of  }?S,(NN),  being  able  by  advancing  much  of  this  amount  out 

of  his  own  means,  to  have  this  accomplished  by  January  1,  18r>4. 

As  a  result  of  these  eflbrts,  Bethel  High  School  was  first  o]>ened  on 
January  3,  1854,  Mr.  Blewett,  with  one  avssistant  teac^her,  constituting 
its  first  faculty.  The  first  assistant  teacher  was  <  Jeorge  L.  Hayes.  A 
charter  was  sccunnl-  for  the  school  on  March  0,  1S54,  and  during  its  first 
session  L'5  students  were  in  attendance.  The  salary  of  the  assistant, 
bowevcM,  absorl>ed  all  the  fees  jiaid  by  thf*se,  and  so  the  principal 
received  notliin^  for  his  st»rvi<'es,  as  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
tor  ri«;!iii'cn  months  after  he  accepted  the  iK)sition. 

Mon'over,  Ills  own  funds  weie  now  exhausted,  and  so  alfairs  looked 
quite  ^linmiy  in  the  summer  of  18.54:  but  not  despairing,  he  again  took 
the  ti(*ld  to  solicit  funds  and  students,  and  although  he  did  not  secure 
nuirli  of  the  former,  the  attendance  was  considerably  increased  the 
8e<*ond  term.  The  debt,  however,  presse<l  heavily  upon  the  school,  and 
Mr.  lUcwett  was  severely  taxed  for  a  time  to  keej)  it  going.  Meanwhile, 
its  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  which  was  maintained  notwithstanding 
the  desi>enite  condition  of  its  afiairs,  was  adiling  t<»  its  reputation  and 
attracting  a  well  ]>aying  )»atronage,  which  soon  relieveil  its  pressing 
financial  embarrassment.  By  September,  18,V>,  it  had  thret* '  teachers 
lH*si<les  the  princi]>al  and  an  enrollment  of  125  students,  and  its  general 
prosperity  hepui  to  attract  a  wider  notice. 

The  favorable  consideration  it  was  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
publi<'  caiiseil  it^  friends  to  become  more  ambitious  in  their  aims,  and 
a4-cordin^l\.  under  the  instruction*^  of  Bethel  As8o<*iati<m,  its  trustees 
applietl  to  tli«'  State  le;:islatnre  for  a  charter  converting  it  into  a  col- 
lege. Tlii*^  instrnment,  which  was  securetl  on  March  «?,  185<J,  changed 
the  name  of  tlie  institution  to  r»ethel  College,  and  conferreil  ui>on  it 
|M>wers  siinieient  not  only  for  the  ojieration  td*  a  college,  but  of  a  uni- 
versity as  well,  it'  it  should  ever  aspire  higher.     By  the  terms  of  its 

ThiM'  t«;i«  Im'i-  wen-  Fi««l  It.  I>tn\ii^.  A.  MauftWrj;.  Tli.  I>..aml  H.  II.  Skiiim?r.  A. 
pre|iaratory  <  Iuhh  \%:i.4  .i1*4o  in  t-karKi*  t»t'  CoPiy  A.  Smith,  A.  H. 
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charter  the  ooutrol  of  the  institutiou  wait  placed  in  the  hftmlii  of 
Gret*!!  River  Baptist  Educational  Society.**  where  it  ranaiiied  for 

yearM. 

BBTHBL  COLLKGB. 


The  new  college  was  opened  in  the  antumn  of  1856  and  had. 
Unit  faculty,  in  addition  to  Pn«ident  Blewett,  Augastua  Maai 
rik  !>.,  profeHsor  of  langnagen;  C  I).  Lawrence,  profewor  of 
eniaticH.  and  David  Hardy  Jr.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  depart 
In  IS5i  If.  II.  Laniniin  was  atldeil  as  professor  of  cheinistr}'. 

( )iie  liundreil  and  fifty  students  were  enrolled  the  first  year«  b 
dHhlitioti  of  the  institution  at  the  time  is  well  shown  by  the  foUi 
i|uot;itioii,  in  which  it  is  said  Mr.  Blewett  had  been  uiaide  preaid 
*'si  ('olh*ge  without  endowment,  library,  apparatus,  or  any  other 
ancc,  except  u  gcMMl  building,  a  good  number  of  students,  and  a 
working  faculty.**'  So  the  prosiiects  under  the  new  order  of  I 
wen*  not  very  bright  and  President  Bl^  *<t.,Uad  (ilinoet,  if  not 
aH  great  a  struggle  to  nuiintaiii  tlie'couv^u  as  the  high  school  d 
its  first  yeairs,  in  b<»th  of  which  attempts  it  is  said  he  would  V 
eral  times  giviMi  up  in  despair  had  it  not  been  for  the  ho|iefulnei 
eii«'«»uragement  of  his  wife,  who  inspire<l  him  to  renewed  exertioi 

The  reputation  of  the  school  had  arouse<l  a  favorable  public 
nieiit  ill  its  lN*hulf,  but  no  one  realize^l  more  fully  than  Prei 
lUfwrtt  that  tuition  fees  alone  c<mld  not  be  depended  u|M>n  to  si 
an  etiirieiit  t'acnlty  and  equip  the  institution  with  all  the  educa 
apparatus  iH*4NltMl  tor  surresstul  wurk.  lie  a4vurdingly  again  ma 
ap|N*aI  tn  the  rhureh  in  iM^halt'  of  an  i*iidowment  for  tiie  colic 
ifthiili  artii*n  lie  was  elliriently  MU|»|M»rted  by  its  trustees,  that 
ri'*«(il\iii^.  ill  l<i«i,  to  endeavor  to  seiMire  ^LVKNl,  and,  in  1H57,  r 
that  afiiMiitit  to  ^:MMNNI. 

Tli«*  iM*;:iiiiiiiig  (»t'  the  giMNl  things  to  «*ome  oc*i*urred  in  this 
\<Mi.  \\lii  II  It.  *y  Kwing,  then  president  of  the  iNiard  of  trusteee 
t4i  (lit*  III  <«!  It  lit  loll  an  iinrontlifional  donation  of  f  IO,tNin  in  rash  a 
aililiiiiiii.il  <iiii-  oi' ijtlo.iNNi  ill  real  estate,  eonditioneil  u|»on  #-Ui,OQ| 
In*::  ;:  .kMi  il  !••  it^  t'liiitl  tVoui  other  MUin'e.'^.  hi  the  following  yc 
t.iiii«-i.  .hhl;:i-  I  ■  M.  I!will^.  the  tir>t  pr<**«i(lent  of  the  trusteeaof  I 
lli;:li  ><  hiNil.  ioiiiiil>iiti-<L  under  likerotiditittiis^.ijNiO  in  nnmey  i 
.!•  Il  ^  III  \.ilii.il*li-  laiiil.'  sitii.it«*«l  iifMr  t*liirago.  III.  President  R 
^iii  • «-«  i1«mI  i:i  mm  iiniii;  aliiiiit  'I'.'UitNi  fnuii  oTlii*r  M»un*es.  so  that  li; 
(.  I^*'*.  tli«-  '.11^*1  aiii«»iiiit  .It  whirli  till*  trii*»ti-fH  liail  ninuHl  wai 

till!      t*ii7.ili>«-il.      .I||«t;:i*     Kuili;;     ;|li«l      III**     xMl     a\>*K    alnillt     ihlS 

•  Ifh  ititi  .1  |t.irT  ••!  ihf  liliiarv  i»f'  II«»ii.  rie^li-v  liwin;:.  <*i»ntaiiiing 
'.*.i<«Ni  \,.;  ::i,,  ,.  ultirii  t'iirmi'«t  t lit*  tiMind.it loll  **(  the  pri*s«*iit  iibr 
flit   :ii^i  :iit  «>r.       1  ill*  ptiKifiN  i'l  tli«*  ;:ittH  ot  ili«*  r.uiiigs.  by  rt*Mi 

I   II  -    •:      «    \   .  •     .     .-     I  •  ;|Iia'.  ••!'   I  ili|<  4- .xT      vmI    '•.  |i    i.it . 
I  '  I*  '  •  .•iiviilt  fi  «l    !••  \n-  «  •iftli  *l  •■■'  't  hi-li  r  «  .!•  ^.  1  «*li.  1*111  half  o1 
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of  the  board  of  trustees,  adopted  on  June  14,  1859,  were  set  apart  to 
the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  which  is  named  in  their 
honor.  The  funds  secured  by  that  time  had  placed  the  college  on  a 
more  substantial  basis,  and  one  of  its  special  aims  began  to  be  more 
definitely  realized.  One  of  its  chief  objects  originally  had  been  to 
educate  more  fully  young  men  preparing  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  and 
since  its  organization  from  10  to  20  of  these  students  had  been  in  its 
classes,  but  in  1860,  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  more  fully,  a  professor- 
ship of  biblical  and  pastoral  theology  was  established.  This  depart- 
ment was  soon  suspended  by  the  civil  war,  but  was  revived  again,  a 
special  charter  being  secured  for  it  on  January  22, 1868,  and  was  main- 
tained until  1877,  when  the  location  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  made  its  maintenance  no  longer 
necessary  or  advisable.  The  occupant  of  this  chair  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  was  Kev.  W.  W.  Gardner,  D.  D.,  who  was  a  valuable 
laborer  in  behalf  of  the  college  during  its  early  struggles. 

Under  President  B^'^w-*  ^"'•^essful  management  the  college,  with 
its  full  and  able  faculty,  coui^^uueu  eminently  prosperous  until  May  1861, 
T-J-  *  /  ivwing  to  the  excitement  due  to  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  it  was 
closed  and  remained  so  for  something  over  two  years,  during  which  time 
its  buildings  were  used  for  army  hospital  purposes  for  several  months 
by  the  Confederate  troops.  At  the  time  of  its  suspension  there  were  150 
students  in  attendance,  and  we  are  informed  ^  that  its  cash  endowment 
A'as  then  $40,000,  while  its  property  was  valued  at  more  than  twice  that 
amount. 

President  Blewett  resigned  his  office  in  the  summer  of  1861.  He  subse- 
quently taught  successfully  at  other  places  in  Kentucky  and  in  Mis- 
souri, but  was  not  again  connected  with  the  management  of  Bethel  Col- 
lege, llis  services  to  that  institution  in  its  early  days  can  hardly  be 
Dverestimated.  He,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Long,  mainly  secured  its 
funds  and  besides  he  had  all  the  labor  of  its  early  organization.  Spen- 
C5er  2  well  describes  his  ett'orts  in  saying  that — 

He  raised  the  money,  taught  his  regular  classes,  exercised  discipline,  brought  his 
stndentH  into  the  college,  planted  the  ornamental  trees  on  the  lawn  with  his  own 
hands,  and  directed  the  niinutite  of  a  thousand  nameless  transactions  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  a  growing  institution  of  learning. 

The  college  had  sent  out  its  first  graduating  class  of  two  members  in 
1857,  one  of  whom  was  Rev.  C.  P.  Shields,  A.  M.,  who  was,  until  recently, 
for  a  number  of  years  its  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  class  of 
1858  had  12  members,  and  there  were  altogether  22  alumni  during  the 
antebellum  period  of  the  institution's  history,  among  whom,  besides 
Professor  Shields,  were  James  H.  Fuqua,  A.  M.,  and  Leslie  Waggener, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  since  prominently  connected  with  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion and  administration  of  their  alma  mater  and  other  institutions. 


I  History  of  the  Baptists  of  Kentucky,  p.  727.  "  Ibid,  p.  739. 
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hiiirii;  llif  sii)t])fiisi(>ii  of  tlic  «-olleKti  iU  olil  fVieud  Mr.  Lodc  en 
]•'•!  hi.t  viiliiiiliji'  MTvii-es  In  it  by  i!»ri-t'iilly  IioHbuidioir  its  rinuini 
>iiii<-rt,  so  lliiit  il  WiiH  iiiiirr  r<>rtDimli>  tliim  imiHtotlier  inKtilatiia 
i  liii  ly  ftiliiiittti  in  nimiii;:  i>iii  of  the  civil  war  not  only  with  its  fund 
inpiiln-4l.  Iiiit   cvfi)  increased,  iiH  tlicso  in  I8lt.'>  hwl  beciMiir  on 

III  S(-plfiiilwr.  I^iihi.  tilt'  (.■iillt>;'<>  n-iiH  rei))ieiie(l  nnder  Uvv.  (in*! 
.IS  |in-siilftii.  Mr.  Hunt  siicvcssl'ully  uctHimplUbeil  thedittrd 
[ivikiii);  <if  rfiii;,Miii/iiiK  Hit-  itixtitatioii  uniler  verj*  aii|in)|>ititN 
M^taiiffs  uikI  nf  ai'iMisiii;;  s<iin<-lliiiit;iirilie  old-time  intarcMt  ia  il 
I,  lit'  Ifft  ii  on  n  fiuuil  working;  lumix  nlicn  In.'  n'sijiiml  in  IMi 
<.>>  »ii.'i<i-iU.cl  I.y  .1.  W.  linst.  A.  M. 
I'mfi-Ksnr  liiisT  i->  Mold  in  <>iln<*iili<iiiiil  niutt<-n*,  iiarticulsrly  f<tr  hi 

uiBim;:'::.!-.  1  "I   llir  iilliiirs  of  Iti-llicl  F ulf  ColleKe,  at  Ilopkia 

.  Ky.,  for  iiiiiiiy  yi-urs.  Iiotli  lH-fiirt>  iinil  iitter  tiiiit  time,  bni  U 
inixinitioii  of  ]'.<-rlii-M'o)l<-;:f,  laHtiii^- nUtiit  three  and  a  bairyran 
itNi  a  [iio^[ii-ii>usi>iii'  in  I  lie  liistory  oftlial  inBlilDtioD,  which,  mio 
r  I  hi-  lH-;:iiiiiiii;:  ■>■'  Ills  t*Tiii  of  ollitt',  lii-^un  to  iilmost  e«iaal  itn  be 
>  jirior  til  till-  I'ivil  war.  l-'ailitit;  lifaltli.  however,  cutnpel1«l  I*rr< 
|it  Jliiot  t>i  I'c^i^n  on  Krliriiury  1,  istis.  He  wait  u  nmn  of  prui-ttn 
:iii.iit  ami  of  tJn'l<'>s  eiit'r).'y.  an<l  did  niui-li  to  increase  tbr  ulten 

.Mli>-|ml;«li..ao|-(l.<-roll.-;'.-. 
\--\:  rroli-s-ioi  Uiisfi  n-'i;;natiori  Noali  K.  I>aviit, I,),.l>.,the  aatba 
Mii^s  ill  tiK-iital  ami  iinMal  ]iliiloMi|)liy  wUieli  t'vidpnce  pmrims 
.:'>[  and  .■u'liol.ii^liip.  wa^  i-lfi'led  to  tlic  prvMitlency,  a  |KMiliti 
Il  lie  lirM  i>iral>-'nt  Dm'  years,  diinti;;  wliicli  M-verul  projnV'^ii 
,i<  IT,  tIm-  lii-.r>.!>  ■■(  111.'  rollf-f  liiipiM-iieil.  In  the  tall  of  W.s  ii 
ii'iiIiiiLi  u.i-.  .iii.iii;:>'i|  -iilin^tnti.illy  as  at  |irt-sent  in  MV|>e  ami  i 

.     1lii-  I'l.ni.  -.  iiiraMv  kii<>»ii  iliroatil I  tin-  Simtli:|Htbe  I'nitc 

id  \  ii;:iiiii  I'l.i'.  .oi.^^t.-.l  III  il.i-  .iii.iimeiiieiit  of  the  i-oiinv  t 

Jilj  ii>t'>   iii.|.|«iid.nt   -.  h.K.N.  wli:.| :;lit    In-   ]>iiisiii-i|   \,y   .tn\,^ 

l|igir<--l  t'>  I'll •11  \'\  Ho-ni.  llii-K'  Ix-iiiK  no  M-;:nlar  ili\i>i)Oi  of  tht-  *ti 
ii'r.  <'<.lli-.;f  .1.1-^1  ^  li.ii  aii>  ii\id  tnni-  lor  Ihf  i-oiM[>le|iiin  of  iti 
lain,  -.iiiil'ii-.  )>r:ii::  -i.idnal<-<l  »lieii  iIk'V  rcmiideteil  the  n<)ai 
,1..  I  M'  ..-Ii-...U  I.. I  111.'  d<-[r.'  Mlii.-li  tlii-y  Mai;:ht.  Tlif  iiiitii)if 
-i-  .-•  .  .I-li.d  .1'  ri>i>iiiu.  V..,-  .i-l.i...f  uliii'U  >jx  had  to  b 
■  li  :  !  •'  -riid.'ur  to  ■■M.iri  tin'  ili-;:!!'!-  of  liaeliehtr  of  atli 
.<.  -*.i  -liiil  •■:  -•  I^kI  II"!!)]!  ii-.|iiii<t|  liy  :lii<  foiirs«'  hiu  nine 
,-.  .-.     ■    .    n,     ;.:..::. ..I  l.v  llo- lli-lil.i!...i'i. 

I    I'.-:.'  '  -.1-     •  !•'  ,il<- i<I<-  lo  ilo'  eiidowiiivni  and  •t|ui| 

■..:  ^  ■■■  •  ■  ■  :  ■■!].  I  i^Tn  iIm'  •  ii.i  I  ot  Kii^lii*!!  was  eiitloao 
.<■  ::.  t  ■'  .  ,  >..  ■  M.  I..1  111'  Till'  <  .>;i<'i:<'.  and  in  the  Mime  yn 
I.  ■.;  I.   -    t.i!    -.■;!■•-  M.I-  •'i:d..»<<l  liy  till-  Noiton  l>rt>ther 

..r.'     1-,    .1     ..,'...:  -.1.'..^.  |.(,.:.*.|.liy.  n-tfc 

'        T.  r     ■    !  :-' l..|  1.I..1  l-.l  U,r  Argnr  at  A.M 
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G.  W.  Norton  and  W,  F.  Norton,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Ecstein  Nor- 
ton, of  New  York  City.  These  chairs  have  been  named  after  the 
donors.  In  1872  a  president's  house  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000, 
the  means  for  which  were  largely  secured  through  Mr.  Long,  and  in 
this  year  a  fund  of  $S,0(M»,  given  in  1870  to  aid  students  for  the  min- 
istry, particuhirly,  by  Mr.  James  Knlow,  of  Christian  County,  Ky., 
first  becanie  available.  The  funds  of  the  institution  were  then  $85,000 
and  its  property  at  least  that  much  more,  while  there  were  110  students 
in  the  c(»llege  classes  proper. 

In  187:i  Pivsident  Davis  resigned  to  accept  the  i)osition  he  still  holds, 
the  chair  of  moral  ])hilosopliy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the 
executive  affairs  of  the  college  were  intrusted  to  Prof.  Leslie  Wag- 
gener,  an  alumnus  of  the  C4»Ilege  in  the  class  of  1860  and  connec-ited  with 
its  faculty  since  18(>l>,  having  in  1870  become  its  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature,  a  department  of  education  to  which  he  was 
one  of  tlie  first  tea(*hers  of  the  cx)untry  to  devote  his  attention  as  a 
8|)ecialty.  Professor  Waggener  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
with  us<'fulness  and  acceptability,  as  chairman  of  the  faculty,  until  1877 
wIkmi  lie  was  regularly  elected  i>resident,  a  position  held  by  him  until 

Among  the  changes  and  improvements  occurring  during  his  term  of 
otli<M»  nniy  be  mentioned  the  inauguration  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
courst*  in  187r»,  tlu»  degree  being  n inferred  on  candidates  who  had  com- 
ph^ted  successfully  the  schools  of  English,  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  ii;itni;il  science;  the  usual  time  required  to  obtain  this  degree  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  three  years,  but  the  the  course  was  soon  strength- 
ened so  as  to  require  four  years  as  re4]aire<l  in  the  bachelor  of  arts 
4*onrse.  A  school  of  nnHlern  languages  was  adde4l  to  the  previous 
curriculum,  and  has  since  been  nmde  an  important  feature  of  the  sci- 
entific course. 

In  187f>-77  N.  Long  Hall,  designed  to  provide  a  college  home  and 
board  at  reasiunible  rates  for  deserving  students  who  chose  to  avail 
tliemst»lves  of  its  advantages,  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  him  in  whose  honor  it  is  named  and  largely  from 
funds  contributed  by  him.  It  will  furnish  accommodations  for  ab<nit 
14N)  students  and  has  been  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the 
college.  This  was  the  last  of  Mr.  l^>ng*s  imiK>rtant  ])ersonal  benefac- 
tions to  the  institution,  but  he  still  continued  to  give  to  it  valuable 
nervices,  remaining  as  president  of  its  boanl  of  trustees  until  his  death 
in  18.S7.  a  [K>sition  held  by  him  sinc«  187!^  while  he  had  been  a  meml>er 
of  that  ImmIv  for  thirty  years.  Resides  devoting  largely  of  his  time 
and  means  to  Uethel  College  he  had  contributed  ]il>erally  to  George- 
town College.  Kentucky;  Richmond  College,  Virginia,  and  the  Raptist 
ThtM>logicaI  Seminary,  in  l/ouisville,  Ky. 

In  the  last  year  of  President  Waggener*s  adnniiist ration  the  college 
gy minisiuiii,  which  had  been  erected  in  connection  with  N.  Ix>ng  Hall, 
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was  tH|ui]>|KHl  with  the  latt-st  appliances  for  physical  axerdae,  thi 
the  liberality  of  Capt  J.  B.  Briggs,  of  Russellville.  PresideDt 
livuvv  re8i;?iied  in  June,  18H3,  to  accept  the  chair  of  Engliiik  litor 
ill  the  riiiverHity  of  Texa«t  where  he  became  chairmaii  of  the  bi 
:i  position  held  by  him  until  1805,  when  he  waa  elected  praaident 
«lie<l  in  the  «li8(*harge  of  its  dutien  in  1890. 

The  other  nieniliers  of  the  faculty  of  Bethel  at  the  time  of  the 
nati«ni  of  President  Wuggener  were  «lanie8  II.  Fnqua,  A«  M.,  prol 
of  aneient  languages;  John  V,  Fniit,  A.  M.,  professor  of  EnsUil 
modern  langnages;  B.  K.Binford,  A.M., professor  of  mathematical 
W.  S.  Byland,  !>.  !>.,  professor  of  natural  science,  and  J.  C  Vick,. 
princi|>al  of  the  preparatory  department.    Professor  Foqiia  at 
time  aHMumed  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  became  i 
man  of  the  fiU'ulty.    The  exe<*utive  affairs  of  the  institution  were 
aged  by  him  in  this  rapacity  for  the  next  four  years,  during  whii 
])atr«»nage  of  the  college  was  considerably  increased.    In  1887 
fessor  Fuqua  aske<l  to  be  relieved  (»f  executive  duties  and  Rev. 
By  land,  I).  1>.,  bcH:ame  his  successor  as  chairman  of  the  faculty. 
fesM>r  Fuqua  still  retaimnl  his  C4»nncH*tion  with  the  institulioi 
l>ei*ame  at  that  time  its  professor  of  mathematics. 

I>r.  Byland,  besides  having  Inhmi  a  meml>er  of  the  college  fa 
since  ISHii,  had  sinre  his  grailuation  at  Bichmond<*ollege,  Viri^ii 
lUM*heHter  Theoln^teal  ^k*min:lry,  New  York,  taught  in  severml 
institutions  in  MissisMippi  and  Kentucky,  and  had  been  preaidi 
till*  Baptist  Female  (*«illege  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  fhim  1877  to 
lli<  t  mill  in;:  aii<l  reni|K*r.inirnt  \iere  su<*h  as  to  make  him  an  eso 
lireHJiijii'.'  oilirtM-  for  Bethel.  Alter  beiii^  rliairnian  of  the  facol 
two  y<Mi^.  lir  was.  in  issii.  i-i*gn1ar1y  elertiMl  president,  and  eont 
to  hold  till*  I'lliie  until  June,  isiis,  thus  e<>in|»l«*ting  a  hinger  te 
si'i  \  i(*«*  than  aii>  otliiT  iiM'nml»eiit  ot*  the  ]N)sition. 

The  lii->ii>r\  of  thf  institution  during  his  administration  waa « 
iiiiiiiiriii  uiowih  and  cvp.insiou  in  almost  all  directions.  In  IS 
tliiMi-  Men-  1 1*7  ^tndlMltN  in  ilirro!h*p*.  thiMi  a  eonsiderably  largi^r 
Imi  than  iiT^iial.  TlieM-  inrr«-ased  in  ISIMt-tM  to  l.S4i,  in  1S91MI3  t 
aiiil  ill  IS'M  '.»>  to  'Jli,  till*  l.irgi'^it  nnnihrr  yi't  «*nrolle«l,  the  ma 
I.ititiii  dm  III::  tiii.H  pi-iind  niorr  than  onn*  irprescntingas  many  aa 
i»l'  liir  S»iiih«-iii  ami  West«Tn  States  Thi*  >i/i*ol*tlir  graduatili|;  ri 
iiii  riM-^i-fl  III  .1  tf>rii***|Miiidint:  ratio.  In  l-'^'M  thrri*  were  S  gradi 
ill  IV*:;.  II:  ill  ivn;.  jj. 

Ill  1^^'Hi  a  ti*::iil.ir  |iiitrr>M>r*ihi|i  nt  m«KlrMi  languages  was  estabi 
ahil  itii|iii»vi  iiii-iit^.  .iiiiouiitin::  til  M*vrial  thousiind  dollars,  made 
till-  i-iillt— I-  )ii«i|i«-ii>.  In  this  yrai.  also,  in  order  to  cure  a  Ie|ral4 
ill  I  •■  eti.it t«-i .  .ititi  aNo  lN*iauM*  tlie  orgaiii/atioii  nt' the  tnlucai 
•>«»•  it  r  \ .  Ill  \\  iii'^i*  I  har;:«*  the  institution  had  ot  iginally  lieen  placec 
Ihu-ii  .iIImui  ti  :••  i'lfoiiir  di<«siil\iMl  thioiigli  negli*4*t.  an  amendoM 
lh«- riiacr:  u.i^  -^i  tiri*d.  niakin::  tin*  lN»ard  •»!  tin>t4'4*H  self-iierpi 
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ing,  hut  requiring  that  four-fifths  of  them  mast  be  members  in  good 
standing  of  some  Baptist  church. 

In  1892  a  school  of  the  Bible,  for  practical  instruction  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  a  valuable  and  handsome 
addition  was  made  to  the  equipment  and  educational  facilities  of  the 
institution  by  the  gift,  for  library  purposes,  from  the  heirs  of  N.  Long 
and  (t.  W.  Norton,  of  the  Southern  Bank  building,  the  original  cost  of 
which  was  $t^,000,  on  condition  that  a  fund  of  $.'»,00<)  for  increasing 
the  library  should  be  raised,  a  condition  speedily  complied  with,  as 
about  half  the  amount  needed  was  subscribed  at  tlie  commencement  of 
that  year,  when  the  conditional  donation  of  the  building  was  announced. 
The  donation  of  this  building,  which  is  conveniently  located  and  well 
suited  to  its  new  pur|)08es,  was  largely  due  to  theeftbrts  and  influence 
of  Capt.  J.  B.  Briggs,  of  Russellville,  who  thus  became  for  a  second 
time  a  contributor  to  the  means  of  the  institution.  Among  other 
important  donors  to  the  library  and  its  funds  have  been  Mrs.  Olive  C. 
Walton,  of  Allensville,  Ky.;  Miss  Mary  Newton,  of  Daviess  County, 
Ky.,  and  Kcstein  Norton,  of  New  York  City. 

In  1S9<>  the  course  of  instruction  was  again  enlarged  and  the  faculty 
increased  by  the  creation  of  a  new  school  of  history  and  the  election  of 
a  professor  of  history.  In  this  year  also  the  facilities  in  the  scientific 
de])artinent  were  much  improved  by  the  enlargement  of  the  chemical 
lalMuatory  and  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus,  a  fund  for  laboratory 
purp<>s(*s  being  at  that  time  contributed  by  the  Norton  Brothers,  the 
former  benefactors  of  the  college,  in  1897,  while  the  former  scope  of 
instruction  was  maintained,  the  schools  of  instruction  being  Latin, 
<ireek,  mathematics,  natural  science,  English,  philosophy,  modern  lan- 
guages, history,  and  the  Bible,  the  course  of  study  was  renuKleled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  students,  according  to  ]>rogress,  into  the 
usual  college  classes  and  a  new  bachelor  of  letters  course  was  institute<l, 
in  which  English  and  modem  languages  take  the  place  of  Greek  in 
the  classical  course,  the  former  scientific  course,  in  which  the  natural 
sciences  and  mcKlern  languages  i>rech)niinate,  also  being  ret^itned,  thus 
making  three  regular  <legree  courses,  leading  respectively  to  the  degrt»es 
of  ba<'hel<»r  of  letters,  bachelor  of  arts,  and  bachelor  of  science.'  At  the 
same  time*  the  {towers  of  the  president  of  the  college,  in  regard  to  the 
pei-sonnel  of  the  faculty  and  the  scholastic  and  disciplinary  affairs  of  the 
institution  generally,  were  much  enlarge<l  over  what  they  had  formerly 
been. 

During  President  Hyland*s  administration  the  endowment  of  the 
institution  was  somewhat  expande<l.  Besides  the  gifts  mentioned 
above  for  sfM'cial  ])urposes,  in  1891  one-half  of  the  real  estate  near 

*Th«*  de^n^e  of  master  in  rotif«Tre«l  in  each  of  tbene  ooiinM^H  iipiui  an  additional 
jear's  tttiidy. 

'At  tliijititti»aliM>:ill  honorary  iU>};ri*(>H  were  al>oliNlie«l  and  a\\  honorary  dintinrtions, 
•seept  mu'li  an  are  nsnal  in  t*onD«*ction  with  the  conimeucement  exercisea. 
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I.  .u«.  iiiren  by  .laAge  Kwlng  in    1858,  wu  sold  fl>r  •44,000,  A 

l:Li[iil<*r  beiog  lieUl  at  a  greatif  inoreaMd  valoe,  wbile,  in  IM 
I  .i.iliii  II.  Spencer,  tlie  uathor  and  a  former  atadent  of  the  colbfi 
lii!i  <i  $<i,WHt  to  itA  TiindB,  and  in  recent  yeara  Mr.  Willian  Priee.4 
In:,  ( 'Diinty,  Ky.,  faas  given  |3,Son  to  be  uwd  to  aid  poor  vtndcai 
li  t>r<'  i-andidate^tfttrtliemiuiatry  inthe  llaptiat Gborob.  TbeiHeoa 
III  Uii:  KnIdW  fund,  now  nniounting  to  about  $t^6ll0,  ami  nriginj]| 
l-ii'lol  lit*  l>art  of  an  endowment  for  the  theological  departawut.  bi 
111  iiM-d  for  the  name  parpom  Mntt*  that  department  waadiarontinM^ 
I  ro.<lfi4tntean<l  iiiveHted  fuiidii  of  the  tnttitntion  have  now  anroai 
^!  (II  »lM)ut  I^KMHHt.  In  addition  to  the  improTemeota  and  KvamU 
■ill  li;tve  iNt'ti  noted.  Dr.  ItylandV  Rervices  to  the collexv  wei* ak 
lml)li<  ill  uplittldiiifc  iiiid  niising  the  general  tone  and  eaprit  de  carf 
Iht'  iiiMtiliiliuii. 

l'l>oti  rreHJdeiit  Kylaiid'n  re>ii|!nntioii,in  .lane,  1898,  Kev.  K.  S.  AUfl 
li,  li.  !>..  wim  vk>cti<d  preHJdenl.  Dr.  Alderman  la  a  graflaale  i 
Ike  I'oivHt  ritlh'^f.  North  Caniliua  ( 18811),  and  of  the  full  ooniwi 
I  S>»iih<Tii    ItitjiiiHt  Th«ilnKit:al  Seminary.    Lnni«v1lle,  Ky.  {1&4 

I  ill;;,  >iii(-f  the  liitttT  ditti-,  Iwen  the  pantor  of  Mveral  chnrcbra  i 
l-ili  <.'arolinii  mid  Kentucky.    lit-  Hlioald  Wwell  fitted  ti>  uphold  ti 

II  •■•tjibli>'lH<«l  re]iiitHtiiin  of  lU-thel. 

Ihf-  nintrinitiitioii  of  the  rollege  during  the  past  two  jcmn  ha 
Ihk  III  ViinoiiK  fii-riiuistaiH*e)i,  lM*en  funHidemblydeereaMd,  bat  tbct 

III  if^Miii  why,  i»  the  nmr  future.  It  ithnuld  not  be  larger  than  en 
I.M'.  I'mliT  iht>  iifM- itnler  of  ailminiHiration,  entablisbed  in  ■■■O' 
l<  i.il  i)f  till-  riiriix-r  niemlKTM  of  tlic  liii-ulty  resi);nc«l  nud  n«'w  pn 
l.'i'.  riiuiiily  >imiitr  iiii-ii.  wcrt'  elet-tnl  in  their  pla*.-ea.  I'pon  tl 
It!..  I  i>r  rn-Niili-nt  .\hliTniaii  oiif  of  tbeni-.  l*rof.  •latneH  II.  Kaqai 
I  i<<'i[  y>-:irH  the  rtiiiiruiiin  of  the  fat-nlly  and  otherwiae  long  aa 
l.r.My  kiKiwii  in  ■■oniKftiou  with  the  history  of  the   inatitatiai 

li I  hi-  ■■oii)i<-i-tii>ii  with  it.     I'niliT  the  prcKcnt  arrangement  tk 

1.1'iL  <-.  i>r  |>i>-|>.initory,  df|i:iriini-nt  ban  lK«n  He|Mratvd  frooi  U 
li^i-  |>ni|H>r.  niiili-  tlii-diitit'K  of  thi>  <*huir  of  mmtern  lan^uagmt  aa 
l)i<-iiMii<-H  liitvr  JH-cn  ilividetl.  and  (hone  of  the  i-huir  of  hitttiiry  dti 

Biiii-it  anion;:  It thcr  profoMSors.     The  «-ollei!t'  fat-iilty,  aM  dvv  cm 

|ii;'.|,is.i~i.illnu-:  I.Vv.  KdwtinlSim-hiirAhhTniiin.  1>.  1>., preaidcal 
I  !><iii;:  i.r.>ri'K.Mii-  t.r  iihi1oM>]ihy:  Sitlni-y  KrncHt  Bradahaw,  A.  B 
I  ■>ri;.'|ii<>i>->-oii>ri':ii;:liHh:  Williiini  KdwurdFurrar,  '  "  imfnaenr 
liLi  jLilifir<-l. :  lliLMr  K/<-kifl  Dt- t'nu.  M..'^..  professor  of  matbemaM 
I  (irniiiiii;  u  illiiini  ]'..  WiUin.  M.  S.,  Norton  profi*iHM)r  of  nalwi 
Knret:  .l.tiiif-  M<-iiiv  I'liiiiM.  Sr.,  A.  M..  profesoor  of  matbematit 
I  Kmx'h. 

Ill"  Iiiiii<lr<->1  .iikI  iiiiii-ly  •■u'hl  ilivn-'-).  for  work  dont*  in  n>j;ula 
li><>.  U.i\f  Ih-cii  -i.tndil  liy  livDit-l  <'iilh-;:<*  iiin<-r  iti*  reimnplioa  i 
I:  Ihe--'.  with  th.- 12  ib'^n-t".  *-oiitiTr»-il  U-luif  the  vivU  war,  mat 
I  T..I  il  iiiiii.U-r  to  ls■.t^  itK'In^ivi-.  -.■.ii,  ol'  whii-h  .K*  have  been  bad 
l«  ..i  M-ifncf  and  J  niunt«TH  of  arlii.    Tlifothen  have  be«o  b 
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of  arts.  Of  the  aluiniii  a  iimnber  liuve  diHtinguished  themselves  in  the 
Jearned  professions,  more  largely  in  tea(*hing  and  the  ministry  than  in 
any  others. 

HIIll.UXiKAl'nY. 

A  History  of  the  liaptisi**  of  Krutiicky.  by  .1.  II.  Spent-er,  Cincinnati.  18Hi>. 
The  Baptist  KurycIoptMiia,  by  Williuin  <  athcart,  l^hiladelphia,  l^<84. 
VarioiiH  newnpapor  Hkotcbt^s  and  other  facta.  fnnii8ho<l  by  I'residoiit  Kyhind. 
C^ollins'K  and  Smitb'n  ]iistori«*H;   The   Hio^raphical   Knfy«'U)pedia  of  Kentncky; 
KienderHon'H  C<Mitenuial  Kxhibita;  Uarnard'H  .lonrnal  of  Education. 

HEUEA  (M)I.LEifE,  BEBEA. 

The  chief  founder  of  Berea  College  is  Hew  John  (1.  Fee,  for  it  was 
largely  through  his  intiuence  and  efforts  that  the  school  was  first  estab- 
lislied,  being,  as  it  is,  the  direcrt  outgrowth  of  the  antislavery  agita- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Fee  is  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  was  educated  at  Augusta  Col- 
lege.    He  later  studied  theology  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and 
^prbile  there,  after  much  deliberation,  twlopted  the  tenets  of  the  aboli* 
'tioiiists.     He  labored  for  two  years  in  the   Presbyterian  ministry  in 
^eaHtern   Kentucky,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  withdrew  from  that 
^liiirch  lK.H'au.**e  he  was  not  in  accord  with  it  on  the  slavery  question. 
He  then  labored  for  eight  years'  in  that  section,  organizing  antislavery 
«liun*hes,  and  finally,  in  IS.!!,  upon  the  invitation  of  Cassius  M.  Clay, 
tlie  great    Kentucky  alM>Iitionist,  established    Herea    Church  in  the 
aouthern  part  of  Madison  County,  Ky.,  around  which  as  a  center  Berea 
College  has  since  grown  up.     Mr.  Fee  became  the  pastor  of  Berea 
Church  in  LSVi,  a  i>osition  from  the  active  duties  of  which  he  has  only 
recently  retired,  and  still  lives  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution growing  out  of  that  churdi  and  of  whose  board  of  trustees  he  is 
yet  a  meml>er. 

For  many  years  during  his  early  lalnirs  he  was  largely  supjMirteil  in 
bin  work  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  so  this  society 
may,  iu  a  siMise,  be  called  a  co-founder  of  the  school,  although  it  has 
never  had  any  direct  share  in  the  management  of  the  in.stitntion.  It, 
however,  paid  the  larger  part  of  Mr.  Fee's  salary  for  thirty  four  years, 
and  ahso  that  of  other  teachers  connected  with  the  school  at  different 
times,  and,  in  many  ways,  en<*ouraged  the  enterprise. 

The  .schfMiI  out  of  which  l»erea  College  has  since  devi'loiHul  was 
establislie<l  as  a  iu*cessary  nieans  of  .sustaining  Mr.  Fee's  antislavery 
agitation,  and  was  first  o)»cium1  in  the  early  part  of  is.Vi.  Its  first 
tearhers  were  William  K.  Lincoln  and  Otis  H.  Waters,  who  came  from 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  <»f  whieh  institution  l»erea  may,  in  a  way,  l>e 
considere<l  an  offsh(M»t,  since  half  or  more  of  all  its  teachers  up  to  the 
prenent  time  have  \tei*u  i»<lu<Mted  there.     Mr.  Wat4Ts  remained  at  Berea 


<Mr.  Fee   began  prearhin):  in    Lifwia  and   liraoken  conntiea  in  1S1.'».      lie  first 
prtftched  al  Berea  iu  Ik:>3,  tbe  year  l»ef«>re  bin  eetablUhment  uf  the  charcb  tbere. 
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fortwtiyviirHiiiiil  .Mr.  I. i m-ot ii  u  short  while  liHiger,  and,  ill  tbeew 
of  lrt5M,  the  iliini  livivlitrr,  iiImi  fVotn  UlMwliii,  Rev.  J.  A.  K.  1 

llITiv<*(l. 

I'Mressiir  IIiiKcrK  may  W  culleil  thv  ttral  prinviiml  of  tb«  stIh 
wtis  ilfHtiunl  tc»  liiivv  more  to  do  with  8ha|iiii(c  iU  Totare  than  | 
niiy  (ithvr  <)■]<•  tiiiiii  fxvept  Mr.  Fee.  lie  o|H>iied  a  aehiMtl  in  * 
niih-  linihliiif:  |>n>i»Bre4l  for  it  mioii  itftcr  Itis  Arrival,  with  his  wii 
assi^tilltt  l4-:ichiT,  There  were  iit  Knit  oiily  l.'i  pnpiln,  Imt  bel 
fiid  of  tilt-  leni)  the  energy  and  eiithuHiiMm  of  the  new  iirim-ii 
Itioiicht  the  fiintlliiieiit  iii>  to  9G,  and  ill  the  eonimenoeueiit 
lliut  lime  sii)>MTi]itiuriti  were  raiHed  to  buthi  an  addition  lo  the 
hoime. 

liiiriiiK  the  next  lenii.  beeinning  in  September,  IKVi.  I'l 
IC<i)[ers  Willi  aM-iiste<l  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  ti.  lIiin!«on,  and  the 
lion  of  tlii>  M-hiMil.  iioiwithxtiinilinK  it«  dtstiiietively  iintiMlavM 
iictfi  iiiid  M-ntinientH.  allrai-leil  the  patiiiiiafre  eveo  of  hIm\-f 
[iiirfiit'-.  A  coiiKidiTUbh'  nnniber  of  thette,  however,  witbtlre 
ehililn-n  iit  tlie  i-iid  of  ih<-  wHsion  on  Hoeoiint  of  the  fx|trpMai 

iM-nlimciti.  ii uiici-tioii  with  a  diM-nsMion  in  om-  of  the  si-h<Mil 

HiM-ifii<->,  in  favor  of  thf  udinisMion  of  fohire«l  stndeiitH  Rbon 
ii|»]il,v.  'fill'  M-|uHtI.  Iiowrver.  ('iintinuetl  nmler  the  Kiinie  tewbe 
t-lo-t-d.  an  ««■  ->hitll  «•<',  bj-  the  e\Htenieiil  dne  to  the  o|ieiiini:  fi 
tlie<-ivil  Mill.  e^jHt-ially  the  .lohn  ltn>wn  mid. 

Mennuliib- "letiK  had  lH*en  taken  to  eidar^e  the  tico|ie  uf  thi 
|iri>e,  uiii).  on  Sfi'teniUT  7.  IH."»s,  a  nunitH-r  of  the  friendK  of  th* 
Mii-t  at  iln-  n--iil.'riie of  Mr.  F«'  to  orcani/c  it  c-ollc(te  iMuinl  of  i 
ami  |<ii-|>aH-  a  ('■■ii«lili)iioii  foe  tin-  iiii-or)iorari<>ii  of  iiu  inntili 
thai  ;:raili-.  A  <-ori-rilntion  wa^  Ihi-ii  ilravtn  ii|i  by  a  t-oiiiin: 
wliirli    l'tolf-»>i   i:o;;<'r»  uaK  i-iiitiriuaii.  wliiili.  at^er  t'onitideral 

t'li-.ii.ii   a 11^-   Ilir  IVicikI-  of  tb<-   !i-rrakin;:.  uuh  finally    m. 

-iiti-iaiiti.iil.i  .11  It-  I'liiiitial  lorai,  in  -Inly.  {<>'.*.  Tht-  ceoenil  i-li 
i>t  I  III-  iii-liiitiaMit  anil  (In-  iiiilnn-  of  llir  iiiMiiniioii  it  pM|URt4-«l 
oit'i  I'M^ti'L,.!-  iii.iy  1h-  mh'Ii  fnoii  llif  foll..\uiii;  ilaiisfH: 


Ai  :ti>' 'iiiK  ■>!  till- a<lo|>ti •■  Thf  <<iii-.titiili»ii  a  Ui.ird  of  Ir 

..■iii| •!  ■■!  i:- ..  -i-iiii  <•.  I'lM.  i;.'v.  .1.  .s.  havio.  y..\.  Ht-^trj:*- 1 

.b.l.h  KM-iiiiaiii.  .loliii  ■^iiiitli.  \\illi.ini  Staiiji.  -bt'ol'  i:iMii<'k.  T.  . 
l.-..l..i.tii'.1I.ii.^Hi.!ini|  l:vv..1.  A.  tM:o;:vi-.^tasoi-.,ni/e<liin 
'aki  -.■  ><-.  iiM-.  niid'i  Do-  ;:>-iifi.d  >liiliil<'.  of  tin-  Sial*-.  it  •h.ii 
•  i  .   |.i..|---d  .>.::•'.:•'.      r«iM  »t  tlii-  Im-r.-.-.   Iiad  ab>a>h   [.imhti 


-  )l  •i-r 
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«  their  own  risk,  for  $1,800,  as  a  desirable  site  for  the  proposed  institu- 

^i  tion,  a  tract  of  hind  containing  more  than  100  acres,  about  45  acres  of 

which,  beiiutifnlly  situated  and  shaded  with  forest  oaks,  constitute  the 

•%  campus  upon  which  the  present  buildings  of  the  college  are  located. 

n  Mr.  Fee  had  i^one  east  to  secure  funds  to  pajr  for  this  property,  and 

I  otherwise  inaugurate  the  work.    The  John  Brown  raid  occurred  just  at 

1}  this  time  and  caused  the  enterprise  to  be  abandoned  for  some  time. 

«       The  scho  d  had  already  aroused  considerable  opposition  in  the  State, 

:jf  on  iircount  of  its  pronouneed  antislavery  sentiments  and  it«  attitude 

|.  on  the  race  question,  and  its  friends,  especially  Mr.  Fee,  had  suffered 

r  barsli  treatment  on  several  occasions  from  the  rougher  elements  of 

the  community,  led  by  those  opposed  to  abolitionism.     So  the  John 

=H    Brown  raid,  which  really  frightened  the  South  generally  as  to  the 

.«  dangers  of  slave  insurrections,  led  to  an  organized  effort  to  suppress 

^    tlie  institution.    A  large  county  convention  held  in  Richmond,  Ky., 

y    appointed  a  committee  of  sixty-five  men,  many  of  them  wealthy  and 

,    honorable,  to  see  that  it  was  remove<l  from  the  State,  which /^  was 

I    accomplished  with  as  much  dignity  and  decorum  as  is  consistent  with 

^    such  an  enterprise.**'     On  December  23,  1S59,  this  committee  notified 

[     I^rofessor  Rogers  ami  ten  others,  including  Mr.  Fee,  that  they  must 

leave  the  State  in  ten  days.    As  the  governor,  when  appealed  to,  informed 

f    them  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  he  could  not  guarantee 

them  protection,  they  thought  it  best  to  le^ive  the  State  temporarily, 

and  ai'cordingly  departed  with  their  families,  numbering  about  forty 

]>ersons.    So  the  sch(M)l  was  closed  for  the  time  being,  without  having 

been  fully  inaugurated  as  a  college. 

In  \M3  the  friends  of  the  institution  returned,  the  board  of  trustees 
was  reorganized,  a  charter  for  a  college  obtained  under  a  general  law 
of  the  State,  and  it  was  reopened  as  Berea  College,  the  teachers  at 
that  time  being  Professor  Rogers  and  wife,  together  with  W.  W. 
Wheeler  and  wife.  Soon  75  or  more  students  were  in  attendance,  but 
when  in  the  early  part  of  ISGO  3  colored  youths  applied  for  admission 
and  were,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  college  constitution, 
received,  on  this  a<*couiit  half  (»f  the  other  students  left.  The  pla(*es 
of  these  were,  howover,  s4Nin  more  than  supplied,  mainly  by  additional 
colored  pupils,  who,  with  other  students,  came  in  such  large  numbers 
in  184i6-67  that  tem|>orary  buildings  had  to  be  constructed  for  their 
accommodation.  Within  three  years  the  school  was  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  before,  having  in  18<>9  301  students  and  7  teachers.  Up  to 
this  time,  as  n<»  students  of  advanced  grade  were  in  attendance,  only 
normal  and  college  preparatory  classes  were  maintained,  and  Professor 
Rogers,  who  remaine<l  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  retaine<l  the  title 
of  principal. 

In  July,  1H«»8,  H.  II.  Fairehild,  an  alumnus  of  Oberlin  and  a  man  of 
ri|)e  scholarship  ami  varied  tnlucational  ex|>erience,  was  called  to  the 

'  Speeial  Ri'iMirt  of  Hureaii  «»f  Education  for  IHSS  on  New  Orleaim  KxpoHttion,  p.  230. 
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iM.v  of  the  iimtitution.  He  rmoiiih)  the  datiM  of  tb«  iiiwilM 
I,  lK(i!i,  in  wbicli  year  a  regular  college  tHaam  of  5  vcnbcn  ■■ 
r:iai)'«l,  and  tlie  scUool  may  be  said  to  have  aterted  oa  ita  eaiM 
il  ciillege.  I'reMident  Fairohild  remained  at  tta  bead  far  tvoq 
liirini;  wliicli  lie  laborwl  assiduously  and  aooeeaaflilly  la  ia 
Proti-Kfor  ItogerH  long  remainetl  a  promiMDt  member  of* 
liliy  ikiid  ix  stilt  »  valaed  friend  and  trustee  of  the  ioMitatMa 
.  llantHm  i.-«  nuotlter  uf  its  early  teaolien  and  promolera  via 
J'.  Fee  atid  I'mfeKSor  Kogem,  bus  bad  an  Important  aharr  ia  ii 
ii-(-fss  and  i>nia|>erity. 

itiittitutioii  soon  made  marked  progress  OBdar  Praaident  Tm 

lid's  iiljie  iiiuiiiigcMient.    In  the  flrst  year  of  bis  adminiatratwe  Hw 

1  ilall,  il  4!<mimiMlioiiit  frame  dormitory  for  ynnng  men,  vaa  ciedri 

|t1ie  I''re«><liuen'M  Bureau  at  a  cost  of  tlS,O00,  and  in  18TO-T1  Latfiri 

I  liirge  iind  elegiiiit  bricit  bnilding  with  all  the  modem  impnm 

.  (OHtiiiK.  with  itit  etiuipments,  i^.'«U,iiUO,  was  added  for  the  anw 

llntioh  ot  yonni;  Itidies,  the  |K)licy  of  Berea,  like  that  of  tier  fetm 

,  MtHTlin.  Iiaviii);  l>een  coealucational  ftom  the  b^pnning. 

mill  of  tlie  iiiHiitntion  liax  been  ei«|>ecially  to  reach  twoclaMca* 

li-iiT:>,  wliii-li  its  n'l'ort)  imd  l<)catinn  put  it  in  a  particalarlj  Hvm 

iMtliou  to  Htlrart.     Tbew  are  tlie  {toorer  white  people  of  th 

It-ni  |iurt  111'  the  Stutt*  mid  tlie  <'oIored  element  of  the  other  portiM 

UiiH  IttTfu'M  str»l<';;i<'  [Nisitiou,  tlmn  on  tbe  border  of  what  are  na 

!  tciKiwii  ai  till-  iiKKUitaiii  and  btne-grass  secltons  of  the  Stab 

t  ftrxt  !tiii!;!est<-<l  it  li>  Mr.  Ft-e.  tbnxigh  Geiitral  ('lay,  as  a  fliTorabl 

I  Tor  tlif  i>i'<>iiiiili;iitii>ii  nl'  liis  anlishivery  idi'iis  and  bus  ainre  gim 

rllt-ci-ii  iMriiciiliirly  liiii-  ii]i]Ktrtuiiity  tti  ri-ai'h  the  ctaasen  just  niM 

-<i      rill-  iiixiitmi'in  liax  alsii,  t'S[M>4-iiilly  in  re<tfnt  years,  altrartsi 

>  -Tiiili-iit'i  t'nnii  tlif  NiirlliiTii  Slates.     As  tliv  wlvantagea  of  maa; 

•>  -[iidi-iilH  liitvi'  Imh-ii  very  liaittiil.  tbf  collece  baa  bfvn  conpellfi 

ii-i.iiii  all  di-|Mi'liiti'nt-<  iif  iiistnictiiin  fnim  primary  to  cullegisM 

•lf!>  n-L:iil:ii  rlii'oiii'al  iiiid  lilemryi'onrgi'  i-onnieH.it  ban  ntaJntaiMi 

tiiiiil  i-iinr-i-.  liir  mn'ol'  il-  t>|N-i-iiil  offiivs  ban  been  toprf|Hire  tearfe 

ii<r   Elif  [iiil>ll<-  ^'-liriiils  iif  tlie  State.  eH]N>i-ially  tbe  etilored  |Mibli 

..I-.  lUiiTi-  Hfll  •(ii.diiivd  t<-:ii*btT!i  liave  tieen  mm*b  needed.     Il  aliw 

ihni:  til  ilii' h'Hii- III  it.t  iiritfinal  ciinsiitntiiin,  endeartim  tn  iilan 

K.iiiiui;<-'  »  nil  Ml  rlit'  i-i-Hi-li  of  at  niany  as  |Hwsibb>  by  making  in 

II  ixt  ,(ii<l  r.iti-^  till  iHiard  i|ntle  niiHlf>nilo  and  by  fnmishiiigal 

[i]«iriiiiiiii.«  II  ..in  iiir  siinlftii-  III  oiiiitmrt  tliemiielveM  by  manu 

Ai  ]>-a-t  r<'[  .1  i-iin-iil>'r.ildi-  ]K>riiiin  >it'  it"  history  ila affwir*  ban 

>..  Mi.iii.i;:>d  !li.ii  II— ilun  fliNMi  ycir  vunbl  pay  all  a  Kludeai* 

]-.<  .<-\<-i-|ii  1  liiiliMit;.  .Hid  ibi-* -iii.ill  iinimint  inigbt  be  runwidenbl] 

.-.I  !■>  UUiiih- 111  -11..).  ..r  kiti-lii-i>. 

i;.  !■,  lH-1-.tii-i*  III  till-  |«.vi-riy  III  il- MudfiiiM,  wlio  are  not  able  t< 

i>  lo  i-i>tii|<lci<'   Tlicir  ir-a-M,  till'  alleiid»iii-c  ap'tn   its  collegi 

■•  li:i>  n"i  \n l-trifi-.  lint  tbe  inatni-tilattitn  in  ntlier  departmeou 

■  I*  rule  iN-a-n  f  M-i-lleiit,  utteii  imire  iliaii  (itnbl  In*  wrll  amiai— 
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dated  by  the  means  at  (command.  The  attendance  had  regularly 
increased  since  18(>9,  nntil  in  1881-82  there  were  15  teachers  and  402 
•indents,  12  States  of  the  Union  having  boon  representee!  as  early  as 
1872. 

The  conrse  of  instruction,  as  originally  outlined  in  18G9,  included  a 
classical  course  of  four  yeiirs,  a  ladies'  course  of  three  years,  and  a 
normal  course  of  two  years,  besides  preparatory,  academic,  intermedi- 
ate, and  primary  departments.  In  I.S7.*i  the  ladies'  course  was  extended 
to  four  years,  and  a  special  normal  course  of  thi-ee  years  was  instituted. 
In  that  year  the  institution  sent  out  its  first  graduating  class  of  4 
members. 

As,  according  to  its  i>oIicy,  its  own  income  from  tuition  was  very 
small,  the  college  was,  during  its  early  years,  largely,  it  is  even  yet  i)ar- 
tially,  supi)orte<l  by  annual  contributions  from  friends,  mainly  in  the 
North.  It  so(m,  however,  began  to  mrquire  something  in  the  way  of 
permanent  endowment.  By  1870  this  amountiHl  to  $24,000,'  and  at 
tbat  time  its  grounds  ;nid  buildings  were  valued  at  $100,000,  and  its 
library  contained  l,(MK>  volumes.  In  1881-82  the  endowment  was 
incroasetl  by  about  $50,000,  $30,000  of  which  was  given  by  C.  F.  Dike, 
of  Illinois,  and  C.  F.  Hammond,  of  New  York.  In  this  year  also  the 
complement  of  scientific  apparatus  having  been  improved,  the  ])re- 
vious  ladies*  course  was  change<l  into  a  scientific  one  leading  to  a 
regular  degree. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  continued  steiidily  during  the  renminder 
of  {'resident  Fairchild's  sulministration,  which  terminated  with  his 
death  on  October  2,  1880.  In  1883-84  new  buildings  for  the  lower 
departments  and  a  new  frame  chapel,  the  latter  costing  $0,(KH^,  were 
added  to  the  c(»llege  e<|uipment,  and  in  1887  Lincoln  Hall,  a  large  and 
8uperb  new  brick  recitation  buihling,  costing  about  $32,(:00,  was  erected 
through  the  liberality  of  lioswell  Smith,  of  New  York  City,  assisted  by 
8.  1>.  Warren,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  college  then  had  nine  buildings, 
worth  $112,000,  its  endowment  approximated  Al(K>,000,  its  library  con- 
taine4l  over  4,000  volumes,  its  faculty  is  members,  and  its  students 
represented  10  States.  Its  annual  deficit"  had,  however,  grown  with 
itA  expansion,  and  was  then  $8,iMK)  a  year. 

Its  students  had  not  only  increased  in  numbers,  but  more  of  them 
were  in  the  higher  dei>artments.  The  average  ratio  of  the  white  to 
(*olore<l  students  during  this  period  of  the  institution's  hist4iry  was 
about  I  to  2.  Since  1873  from  3  to  4  gra<luates  had  been  sent  out  each 
year,  and  at  the  time  of  President  Fairchihl's  death  there  were  44 
alumni,  28  in  the  classical  and  10  in  the  scientific  course,  31  of  whom 
were  white  and  13  coloretl,  the  former  having  l^eeii  able,  as  a  rule,  to 
remain  in  college  longer  and  so  (*omplete  their  c<mrse  in  a  larger  ratio. 

*ODly  #19,<)00of  this,  however,  waM  then  priKliicttvt*. 

■The  amonnt  itM  expeuAeH  t*xoe4Mle<l  itM  income,  \%hich  had  to  1>«  Becitnul  in  contri- 
botions  each  year. 
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Of  the  gnHlaates  up  bi  tliiit  ttmti,  tvro-llftliH  liad  cboaen  teach 
profesaion,  nud  nearly  aa  many  liad  entered  the  ministry.  P 
Faircliild  left  the  institiitinii  with  »  greatly  eiilariced  eqnipn< 
had  giitlieretl  for  it  an  endowment,  ottimatud  at  4l(K},00U,  ii 
which,  however.  woH  yet  productive.  This  endowiuetit  hful  beei 
given  by  Northern  iiersona  who  had  become  interested  in  the  ina 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  it  having  come  from  Kentacky. 

In  IHW,  Itev.  William  B.  Stewart,  1>.  !>.,  became  Mr.  Pairchi 
ceHmr  in  thepreHideocyof  tlieinatitntion.  Dnring  Presidents 
atlministratiou,  extending  tlirongh  two  years,  a  Bible  departi 
prOMiMK'tive  candidates  for  the  ministry,  which  bus  Kince  lievt 
tinuetl,  van  instituted,  and  a  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ba 
Philosophy  was  adiled  to  the  previuas  college  (ttnraes  leadin 
degrees  of  lliu-helor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  IJcieooe.  A  aj 
elective  Btudit>s  was  also  introdaceil  into  the  collegiate  tlcpi 
«s[KH-ially  in  the  classical  and  philosophiud  courses. 

In  Ittrj,  President  Btcwart  resigned  and  the  presidency  uf  the 
which  had  l»ecii  «-udvred  to  Rev.  Williiun  (1.  Frost,  Ph.  D.,  I>. 
prior  to  Prfsident  Fitinhild's  death  but  hnd  then  been  ilecl 
|M'rwnal  reasons,  was  iigiiin  oflcretl  to  him  and  was  acceptetl 
time,  I  he  new  presidvnt  unteHng  upon  his  duties  in  (be  Kainmei 
yt'ar.  I>r.  I'ntst  isugrailuateof  Obi'Hin  in  the  class  of  ISTtt:  I 
wards  stndieal  for  w>me  time  at  llarvani  and  other  inatitutioni 
country.  :iud  then  abniud.  He  had  aln'iidy  twcome  known  an  a 
and  vigorous  te:icher,  the  author  of  M-holiirly  textbooks,  ao  etu-i 
eirective  pii'sw-hiT,  and  a  lyfenm  bt'tunr  of  considfnible  repute 

Thder  liis  iulniinistratiiiii,  notwiihstandint;  tlic  general  ttiian 
tn*s->  throimliout  rha*  country,  the  work  of  tlii'  college  liiis  Mtnu 
gK-oMil.  Thi>  iiiiilhvuliitiiin  ini-rt'iiscil  |i>  |M-r  ri'Ut  duriug  th«  A 
of  hit  term  of  iilliiv.  in  wlilch  a  «»ui  st-  h'liding  to  the  degree  of  I 
ol'I.<-riers  na^  suliT>litU1e(l  for  the  pn-vioU"  scii-tititii- one  iiiitl  ; 
iir;;aiii/ed  imniial  tourse,  designtnl  to  bring  the  inslitntioti  lul 
loiii-h  wiih  ihe  ]int)lie><'h<H>lsorilie  State,  wit- e-rubbsheil.  n  iiil 
"MiHlt'l  lIiiiiH'"  wa-*  i-re<-le<l  for  tniitiiii^r  in  dmuestie  indiiol 
isi»l-!(.'i.  .1  ii:ii>  i:fw  manual  training  luiiidiiig  va*  ern-h'd,  i.tt 
l)ielaI>i>rot'tlii--tiiili-nr-itliemsftves.  In  this  there  tire  the  nmial  i 
Hho[tstiir  tlii'u<.iLin):>ifuiHnhin<lnH-(uIwliilea|irinliii;:olli(vi^ii 
and  arranue^iii-tito  have  Ih-cii  ni.ide  for  the  ihtro>lnriii>n  of  othr 
ot  ]>i>»lii>'iiv<-  :ii<lii'<tv.v.  The  foui]iletion  iif  tlii»  linililini:  marl 
H<l<llli<>li  ol  alH>iil  ■.'rfMHNI  to  thei'o)l<-;.'ee<|ilil>n)eiit  liiiltiig  I'lf  p 
lltJrteeii  .M-ar-.  anil  in.wie  rlieailm-iilional  |>laiil  nt'lln-  in-dluiion 
•  iti-lev.'ii  liiiM.lin;:^.  >->timated  lobe  uurlh  '•i:iiUNPo. 

In  llie  la-l  Hue.'  vears  wvernl  *HialI  tmililin:;'  lutve  Ui-n  er^ 
.ii-oiionioil.tie  till'  ini-reaNefl  attendam-e,  a ;;  ihiiii  -i  •lurinit* 
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including  forestry,  has  also  beeu  created,  the  aim  beiug  to  make  this 
4U1  iini)ort4iiit  feature,  and  thus,  as  President  Frost  expresses  it,  ''bring 
^owu  the  great  arm  of  science  to  help  the  poor.'' '  Within  the  present 
•ummer  a  new  building  for  the  practical  scientific  departments  of  the 
institution  has  been  partially  completed.  The  complement  of  apparatus 
ill  these  departments  is  now  quite  good,  while  the  college  library  has 
increased  to  about  13,0(H>  volumes,  and  bookbinding  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  productive  industries.  AH  these  make  the  educational 
Cftcilities  offered  at  Berea  among  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  State. 

The  college  has  not  for  several  years  been  aided  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association  or  any  other  benevolent  society,  but  has 
dei>ende<l  on  the  income  fironi  its  endowment,  the  small  amount  received 
fkt>m  student  fees,  and  the  contributions  of  those  interested  in  its 
work.  With  the  growing  wants  of  the  institution,  the  amount  annually 
re<iuired  from  this  last  source  has  of  late  been  about  $12,000.  To  meet 
this  constantly  recurring  deficit,  which  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish,  the  friends  of  the  institution  have  lately  endeavored  to 
increiise  its  endowment  by  #1^00,00<).  The  practical  beginning  of  this 
movement  was  made  at  the  commencement  of  June,  1895,  when  Dr. 
D.  K.  Peiirsons,  of  Chicago,  111.,  pledged  himself  to  give  $50,000  to  the 
college  funds  if  an  additional  $150,000  should  be  raised.  An  earnest 
effort  was  at  once  inaugurated  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  this  generous 
donation,  the  students  of  the  college  themselves  contributing  several 
thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose.  The  effort  has  since  been  zealously 
prosecuted  and,  despite  the  stringency  of  financial  affairs,  seems  likely 
to  be  soon  crowned  with  success,  as  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
summer  $S5,0(H)  of  the  conditional  amount  had  been  subscribed. 

The  annual  matriculation  of  the  institution  has  continued  to  increase 
during  President  Frost's  administration,  reaching  597  in  all  depart- 
menU  in  189<>-97,  and  approximating  700  in  the  year  just  closed. 
Among  the  students  of  late  have  been  a  number  from  various  Northern 
States,  as  many  as  12  States  of  tbat  secti(»n  having  recently  contributed 
matriculates.  In  189<>-97  21  States  of  the  Union  were  represented  by 
the  whole  student  body.  For  a  numl>er  of  years  past  the  ratio  of  white 
to  colored  students  has  been  constantly  increasing,  until  now  the  former 
are  considerably  in  the  majority  in  the  institution. 

Berea  has  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  which,  com- 
biifM  with  the  limited  means  of  most  of  her  students,  lias  made  her 
college  classes  small  and  her  number  of  graduates  each  year  few.  The 
usual  number  of  graduates  annually  since  1873  has  beeu  three  or  four, 
except  in  the  last  two  years,  during  which  there  have  been  about  twelve 
graduated  each  ye^ir.  Tlie  number  of  alumni  at  present  approximates 
unK  Of  these  several  have  distinguished  themselves  in  tea^rhing,  jour- 
nalism, and  the  ministry,  as  a)s  >  in  i>olitical  and  business  life. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  collegiate  dei>artment  is  divided  into 

•  I  Vrnoual  letter  of  March  19,  Vm, 
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the  (leiMttnieiitH  of  KujrlJHb,  biHtory,  |N>liiic»l  •i-ietice,  pbilomipfa 
liogics,  4!vii)enceH  of  <'liristiaiiity,  |»liyMiu.i  ami  nstronouiy,  rl 
uii<l  miii«rali>i;,v.  Inolotfy,  g«»l(>iry,  niatbeumtii.-s,  I«liu  lanfmi 
literature,  (Sni-k  laiiKUBH^  uml  literature,  Germati,  hiicI  Hi 
Cbiiiitiun  religion.  Tbu  usual  combinationa  of  theMi  subje«-li 
the  three  detrree  CMurweH,  of  futir  yeiira  eiu.-1i,  already  fndicnle«l 
erable  lutituile  l>eiiigunoK'vtl  in  the  ahiiping  of  onr'a  (»iiir»o  liy  I  li 
or  elective  Mutlies,  whieli  may  Ih^  Hiibntilutnl  fornthers  OHutil 
ntiirw.  There  uve  atw  an  at'iitleinic  or  iirepiiratury  deiwrtin* 
n  TiHir  yearn*  coiirMetir  JiiHtruL-tiun;  a  M:>rui»l  de|Mrtineiit,  witli 
yeartt'  cnurH'.  wiili  nnxlel  |iriniary,  internieiliate.  and  fratiini  ir 
extemliit;;  tlirnn^fh  kix  yearn,  attaelieil;  »  de|nrtnent  of  ji 
induilin^  niiinuiil  tniiuini;,  |)riiitinK)  hortieiiltnre,  and  dunieiitii- 
u  deiwrtnifiit  of  nnixic,  drawing,  and  imiuting,  and  u  bimiurM 
A  di|iliiiiia  is  eitiiferretl  for  the  Knet-exitrnl  «-oin|>letiini  of  llie  tx 
the  itonnal  <)c|iurinient  and  the  department  urmuaie,  wliil«  m  m 
it  ;:ruiitvil  in  like  ninnner  in  the  bnHJnesn  m-hotil. 

The  fiieiilly  itr'tlieeolleKiate,  aeiideiiiii-.  :ind  normal  d«|MrtRie 
iiiJnne,  lH!<.s,fi>nKiilute«laHfolIuwK:  l.'ev.  Williumdimdell  Frwi 
preMidenl.  in'oirHMtr  of  mental  and  moral  |iIiihNK)iiliy<  nnd  lee 
edueuiion:  Kev.  John  (iregfr  l''ee,  A.M., lectun'r  i>n  evideoet^t 
tiiinity  and  KiMieal  literature,  eiiieritiix;  l.e  Vsint  l>odge,  A. 
r<-sHorol']K>litic:di«<*ienceandurlin};pniteaiutrot'HiHtheinatif».  n 
Ifev.  Itriii-e  Samuel  lluntitig.  A.  M.,  prini-ii>al  of  |ire|ianitory 
uienl  and  piol'exHor  id'  l.iitin:  Aluin  KthelHlan  TiMld.  A.  M.,  |i 
ol  italiiriil  s<'leiieeit.  lihniiian:  Silni  (']K-i>v«>r  Mhmiu,  M.  S.,  art 
fm^iriir  huriii-iilriiri- and  l>ii>Io;-v;  i:e\.  Mi'iiry  Mixter  reiiiiim 
I'. — .>r  of  I'liri^Iiiiii  i-vi<li-iii-e>:  Mis.  .loM-pliiiie  A.  liobitiMon, 
priiH-tpul  of  till'  liidie.-'  ili-p.titiiiei.t  :iiitl  iiiMnii-tor  in  niutlu 
}>Ui>*  Katliutitie  i;illK-il.  A.  M..  iii^troctoi  in  ICuclish,  tt«nii 
rreii.li;  i:iiii-t  Un-t'ii  lloil};.-.  A.  M  .  ;i<'tJii|:  pntfetwor  of  i;^ 
irinriiii'i..i' III  tii.iilif)i.^ili<-n:  Kdmii'il  liiiic  Kvans.  A.  It.,  jnHtr 
lii»1..i>  .iii.l  l.^iini:  Mrs.  ]:ii/a  II.  V<H-m:i.  A.  M..  ini>truetor  in  i 
ol  t>M.  Ii;i.-  .lift  •(•-an  of  thr>  riotio.il  d>  piiirni'-nt.  Thi«  faeu 
liiH  i>  \:,r..]-.  .:t>-ti-,;t)ifiii'd  diirin;:  ito-  (•!i--<'iit  KMiiinier  liy  the  ad« 

(..-..ii;.     I.  I.iir.liil.t.  1.1.    I»..  «1 m  .-.lii.-.ilor  of  repute,  i 

t t  ri  d  »i;l>  I IX-  K.tti«  i«  .'^Mii'  .\;:iii'idtiii.il  <  ollece. and  iii.u 

ttiiH .  opt  tl ii.i:i  ••!  i:]i^Iisli..i'><l  .il-i>  ti>  liriotiie  vitv-preaidt-i 

t'i.l.<'.:t'.  Ml'.  'It'^  ilii-  l.H-iilrv  iii'i  I'loiiio'ialei),  (In-  adiituel  de|»a 
kI  itiij-:-  oil  .  'I>i-;i;  .iitd  tli<-  iij'mIcI  aiid  •••iMiiK-rrial  Nflitiolii 
1'...!i.<-i  -I'l.Lti-.i    •!  iti>Tiiii-t<>i^.  niakiii;:  llo-  liital  <-dneationi 

!■■   It..    .!.•.■      -■•    :iM.        .-I-. 

1 :  V  [.:  ,:,  ii|...i.  »  li^.  h  l:>-i<  a  \*  ■  ..mliirii-d  in  ii-gaid  to  ttie  I 
I..  :  ii-:..:->'>l  ]>\  ,1  M't>  I  ii\:.-  {•(■■|h>i  ti»ii  nf  ilie  iili/fn^  of  tbe  I 
ni.n  ii  I-  ■  I--  ,1-.  ■.  r.iil  lii.-i-  li.iM".  ;i*  .i  i  iili-.  liiii^-  ayo  ceaMMl 
<-i..'  tvii  .iiiii|..irti>  ttiuranl  tile  iii-titiit uhuh,  ihi  ItM  jwrt,  p 
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apou  what  it  considerH  its  own  special  mission  without  any  spirit  of 
sondenination  for  those  who  think  and  do  differently.  There  is  no 
lonbt  that  the  institution  has  done  a  great  educational  work  for 
slasses  in  Kentucky  especially  who,  at  least  until  the  present,  would 
>tberwise  have  been  much  neglected  and  among  whom  there  is  yet 
nuc'h  to  be  done.  It  has  acccomplished  much  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
well  eiiuipped  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  throu^rhout  tlio  South, 
iiid  its  departments  of  manual  training  and  productive  industry,  upon 
ivhich  it  is  now  putting  emphasis,  are  calculated  especially  to  do  much 
!br  the  colored  race  in  the  future. 

BIllLKMiRAPllY. 

liereu  CoUeg<%  an  iiitcrestinj;  history,  published  by  1h«*  approval  of  the  prndenthil 
loiuinittee  (of  the  board  of  trustees),  Cincinnati,  ISKi, 

Sp«M*i:il  report  of  the  rnlte<l  States  Hureau  of  Education  ou  educational  exhibits 
incl  conventions  ut  the  New  Orleann  Kxpoeition,  Wa^hin^ton,  188(),  contains  a 
iketch  of  the  rollof^o  by  l^renident  Fairchild. 

The  Hketch  of  the  college  has  bet^i  based  uiainly  on  the  above  two  authorities, 
lu  t  ustf  has  also  bei'ii  made  of  ('ollins's  and  Perrin,  Battle  and  Knifleirs  historieH,  lien- 
ler80D'H  Centennial  Kxhibitw,  and  Baniard's  .lournal  of  Education,  as  well  aH  the 
»ther  sources  of  information,  the  use  of  which  in  taken  for  /i^ranted. 

LYNNLAND  MALE   AND  FEMALE  INSTITITTB,  OLENDALE. 

This  institution,  although  bearing  the  name  of  institute,  is  entitled 
to  »  place  in  this  monograph  by  reason  of  its  work  being  of  a  grmle 
D(|ual  to  that  of  many  other  schools  of  the  SUite  which  bear  more  pre- 
tentious titles.  The  school  arose  from  a  local  demand  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  had  its  origin  in  an  association  of  well  to  do  farmers  of  the 
vicinity  of  (ilendale,  Hardin  County,  who  about  the  early  part  of  ISlki 
i>rgani/.ed  themselves  into  a  stoirk  company  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
ction in  their  midst  an^l  subscribed  asuflicient  amount  to  purchase  an 
eligible  loi*ation  of  something  over  100  acres  adjacent  to  the  Louisville 
ftiid  Nashville  Itailroad  and  to  erect  on  it  a  large  and  imposing  build- 
ing. This  structure  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  campus  of 
10  acres,  shaded  with  native  oaks,  and  cost  about  $2^,(KM),  including  its 
H|uipnient,  which  embraced  quite  a  good  complement,  for  the  time,  of 
irbeinical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Among  those  who  may  be 
iiienti4>n(Ml  as  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  enterprise  were 
T.  tl.  .lertries,  Wiliiain  Sprigg,  Samuel  Sprigg,  Henry  Sprigg,  and  J.  K. 
(taithcr,  who  coniiK>>cd  its  tirst  Innird  of  trust4H's. 

The  institution  was  tirst  oikmumI,  under  the  name  (»f  Lynnland  Insti- 
tute, ill  the  autumn  of  lSiU\^  and  hail  Rev.  Mr.  Colson  as  its  tirst  princi- 
|Nil.  The  views  of  its  prti»jectors  soon  enlarginl,  and  in  lS<i7  they  securecl 
s  charttr  tor  tlie  institute,  conferring  U]m>u  it  all  the  usual  collegiate 
|Miwers  an<l  privileges.  It  had  l>een  originally  intended  primarily  to 
nif-et  a  hn-al  etlucational  want  in  the  neighluirhood  in  which  it  was 
•ituatetl  and  has  always  maintained  somewhat  of  a  loc>al  character, 
although  frequently  drawing  n::iny  students  flrom  other  parts  of  the 


ments  was  institoted.  In  order  to  properly  pre|nr«  itm  own 
for  tlic  work  of  ilB  biglier  cUsMfi,  and  to  tneet  the  needs  of 
mnnily  iii  wliicli  it  in  located,  the  institnte  has  slways  foottd 
mty  to  maintain  a  pn*[uiratory  dei>artiueut  and  even,  for  pa 
time  during  itn  history,  a  primary  department.  R^nlar  colh^ 
leading;  t<i  the  degrees  uf  bachelor  of  arts  ami  baohelor  of  stria 
condufted  during  I'retiideDt  Perry'tt  administration.  This  laati 
yean>.  and  dnring  that  time  the  reputation  of  tlie  nehool  th 
the  Stiil<>  gn-w  Ut  I>e  coniiiderable. 

Ittf  annuiil  niatrit-ulation  during  this  |ieriod  varied  from  »bi 
16U,  and  its  jtraduates  nomberetl  abont  75,  some  of  whom  h»v 
pniminent  in  tli<-  various  proretwiniiH,  es[tecially  that  of  teaetai 
institution  was  coealucational  fnmi  the  beginning,  lieiay  th« 
the  fintt  Bchouls  of  Die  State  to  try  this  edacatioiial  axperlH 
Htaudanl  nf  scholarHliip  was  atnays  high,  l>nt  it  was  not  a 
sncveKS  at  the  lime,  and  m>  went  into  the  hands  of  a  reoHvCi 
at  wliieh  tinielicnenil  I'erry  resigned  its  presidency. 

It  was  then  rl<t!u>d  for  seventl  yearn  and  its  bnildtag  was 
usetl  as  a  n>Nidfnce.  In  IH.S!>  its  pro|>erty,  which  bad  beea  aeq 
ont'  of  its  riirnuT  trustees,  was  pnn-liased  by  I'rofessms  E.  ^ 
and  K.  W.  White,  uh»  fur  sevenil  years  had  as  co-princip 
Buccessrnlly  timdneting  LilH-rty  Ctdlege.  at  t ilasgow,  Ky..  tbra . 
sive  feniiili-  i-ollege.  In  like  manner  in  the  autnuiu  of  that  ya 
land  w:is  re<)|ienetl  by  tlieni  iis  an  institution  for  ytmng  lad 
altliou;;h  still  under  the  s;une  charter  and  bearing  the  sawe  ti 

llif  itiurM-  of  instrnctiini  under  the  new  order  of  tfainuB 
depart  ni(>nt>  of  music  and  art,  as  well  us  of  Kngliah  history,  ih 
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State  au(l  elaewb«n'.  It  hu  never  been  pat  od  »  dlitiiictiTttly  i 
iimtional  ImsiM,  but  has  niiice  itK  foiiiiilatinn  beea  coDilacted  in  •  | 
THjr  uiiiler  tU<!  anapk'es  of  tiulem  Baptliit  Auooiatioti. 

In  tbi*  riill  of  19BA  <•(.•■!.  W.  V.  l*mry,  who  baa  been  prouin 
edncational  cirt-k-s  in  Alabama  and  Kentucky,  both  before  and 
took  Kev.  Mr.  Ciilnnn'ii  plaM  an  extt-ntive  bead  of  the  inatituti 
tbos  befani*>  itH  Hnt  president  under  its  college  charter  whic 
went  into  ojierution.  President  Perry  had  assoriated  wfth  hfn 
varioos  depart  men  ts  a  fuirulty  of  six  teachers,  under  whom  a  ooi 
iustruetioii  mibracinf;  pre|Hiratory,  Hcadetniv,  and  collefriat**  i 
ments  was  instituted.  In  order  to  properly  preiNtre  ita  own  at 
for  the  work  of  its  liiclipr  claases,  and  to  uii-et  tlie  needs  of  tk 
mnnity  in  wbicli  it  ix  Im-ated,  the  institute  has  always  fonticl  it 
■ary  lo  maintain  a  pn'iuiratory  de|nrtnient  and  even,  for  iwrt 
time  during  itit  history,  a  primary  dciuirtment.  Hegular  eolle};ec 
leading  tn  tbed('grt«s  of  bai'helorof  artsand  bachelor  of  a4-ieiK 
condneted  thiriug  Pietiident  Perry's  administration.  This  Jasti-d 
years,  and  during  that  time  the  repntattoa  of  theschtiM  ihroi 
the  Stiite  grew  to  tte  cuusiderable. 

Its  nnnaiil  matrirnlatiou  dnring  this  |i«rio«l  varietl  fVom  about 
160,  and  its  grnduates  nombereil  about  7*>,  some  of  whom  have  I 
prrtniiiicnt  in  ihr  various  profeKsinns,  es]ieelal]y  tliut  of  teaching 
insiitation  wuk  coetlucational  fn>ni  the  beginning,  being  thna  i 
the  first  schoulM  of  ihi*  8tate  to  try  this  etlnrotional  experimen 
standuni  of  si-iiolarsliip  was  iilways  high,  but  it  was  not  a  fin 
KUivess  lit  the  titiir,  und  sii  went  into  the  bnnds  of  a  rtn-eiver  in 
at  wbii'li  lime  <i<-rit'rjl  Perry  resigut-d  its  preMideucy. 

It  wiiH  then  cIiimhI  tor  >eteriil  yetirs  itml  its  building  wan  |ia 
nsetl  as  a  n-^idriMv.  In  l--M!i  its  prn)H*rty.  wliit-h  had  lieen  acqui 
on«-  of  its  foniifT  Ini'-ti-es.  w;im  pun-liiiM-d  Ity  I'rtifessors  K.  \V. 
iind  I'..  W.  White,  uli"  f»r  sevcDil  years  tiuil  iis  **o  priiiei|mb 
sne<-eHsl'iil)>  i-i>nilurling  l.il'fi  ly  rollcge.  iit  <  ilMsgow.  Ky.,  then  an 
sivc  rfni;ili-  ntllegv.  In  like  mmiiier  in  tlir  untnnin  of  that  year 
land  Hii»  ii'o|H-i)ed  1>\  Difrn  ns  :iii  institiiiiun  l'i>r  yming  Ia4lir* 
idtlioH;:!)  still  iiiiiltr  tli<-  ^iiii>- >'ltui(er  :in<l  iHMriiig  tlie  Hauie  liih 

lln-  I'ltnr-t-  oi'  instriK-tiiiii  nmler  IIh-  new  onltT  of  IhingK  im 
ili-|>iir1nii-iit<i<i  nin-K-  and  uil.iis  Mfll  n-of  llngltsh  liislory.  nieul 
nior.il  I'liilo-ojiliy.  niiitlieniiitii-s.  I.:itii),  mtHlcrn  hin^niiges.  uitd  n 
si-)<-i>i-f.  •Iith-ti  tii  •'•>iiil*iniilioi]<  of  «liii-U  led,  as  lornierly,  to  tiie< 
.■1  h.i.  1i<]-i  <.t  Ltrt^  ;iiid  liwlM-liir  of  si'ifix-e.  I'i\r  ••tliiT  teaeber 
a-HM  i.ili-'l  with  tlif  jMini-JimlH  in  tin*  woik  of  teai'liiiig,  and  duri 
tii-t  M'.i[  •'!  tUftT  .ulniiiiistniliiin  -'•I  pni'ilo  ueie  in  atlendanev. 
«l...ni  «.r.-  ;:i.id<l.ite.|  ;.t  Do-  *n<)  of  tl>e  ysir.  In  lllf  folhiWim 
tIic  attend. iii<<-  iin-riMstHl  so  that  ailditninal  Istardili;:  ai-eomnKNl 
h.i.l  (.■  )-.-  |.i.>\i.l..|.  nitile  the  ):r.i<liialini.' •l-t-'  had  thrve  nr 
Hnrin;:  tlir  ii<-vt  -x-tioii  ,in  additioii.il  liuiMiiig  nas  vre«-te«l,  so  I 
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tioarders  coald  bo  accommodated,  and  aboat  $2,000  was  spent  in  enlarg- 
ing and  modernizing  the  scientific  apparatus  of  tlie  institution.  For 
the  next  tliree  years  the  annual  matriculation  was  about  VtO,  and  11 
Btadents  were  graduated.  The  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  institution  were  good  in  comparison  with  similar  institu- 
tions throughout  the  State,  but,  for  a  second  time,  owing  it  seems  to 
the  panic  of  1803,  it  was  not  a  iinancial  success,  and  in  1895  had  to 
be  relinquished  by  Professors  Elro<l  and  White,  who  have  since  been 
<M>nnected  with  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky.  The  proi)erty  was  then 
purchased  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Gwynn,  who  took  charge  in  1895  and  has 
Biuce  conducted  the  institution,  having  changed  it  back  to  its  original 
ooedacational  basis,  as  is  shown  by  its  present  title.  At  the  opening 
of  bis  administration  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  the  institute  generally,  and  during  the  first 
year  63  students  were  matriculated.  The  faculty  at  the  time  and  since 
has  been  composed  of  six  teachers.  The  attendance  has  recently  risen 
to  80.  During  the  three  years,  respectively,  Professors  G.  H.  Watts, 
Jacob  Fisher,  and  Thomas  A.  Binford  have  been  vice-presidents.  The 
coarse  of  instruction  has  been  retained  substantially  as  it  was  formerly, 
and  the  graduates  for  this  period  number  7.  The  institution  seems  to 
be  making  good  and  substantial  progress  and  to  have  excellent  pros- 
pects  for  the  future. 

BIBLKHSRAPnY. 

The  flMts  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  institute  have  iM^en  ftimishecl  by  President 
Perry.    Its  later  history  liaH  l>eeu  compiled  almost  entirely  from  ratalugaes. 

CENTRAL  VNIVBRBITY,  RICHMOND. 

Central  University  is  (*oniiK>sed  of  a  college  of  philos4)phy,  letters,  and 
flcienoe,  a  college  of  law,  and  a  preparatory  school  located  in  Hichniond, 
Ky.,  ft  college  of  nie<licine  and  a  i*ollege  of  dentistry  lcH*ated  in  Louis- 
ville^  Ky.,  and  three  preparatory  and  training  schools  located  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  As  the  pritieipal  executive  office  of  the  institution 
18  sitaated  in  Kiehniond,  that  pla<*e  is  considered  more  es|)e<'ially  as  the 
seat  of  the  university.  It  is,  in  orpinization,  one  of  the  youngest  can- 
didates for  public  favor  among  the  institutions  for  higher  education  in 
Kentucky,  but  in  a  conii)aratively  short  wliih^  hsis  won  a  right  to  stand 
beside  the  older  colleges  of  the  8tate  in  rank  and  influence.  It  is  also, 
in  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  at  least,  more  nearly  a  real  university 
than  any  other  institution  in  the  ^'tate,  having  more  cmmlinatc  depart- 
ments than  any  other  si.*hool  has  or  has  had,  except  Kentucky  University 
for  a  short  perioil  in  its  early  history. 

Central  University  was  estal>lishe(l  under  the  auspices  and  is  now, 
iu  a  sense,  under  the  control  (»f  the  Kentucky  synod  of  the  84»uthem 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  liist4»rically  the  outgrowth  of  the  educiv- 
tional  spirit  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky,  which  was  shown  in  the 
original  foundation  4)f  Transylvania  Seminary  and  laUtt  ot  Yw^nX.'aOiJ^ 
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omy  and  then  of  (Vntre  College,  of  the  last  of  whieh,  as  im  naai 
ea,  <'entnil  Tniversity  is  Ixiih  a  continuation  and  a  sister  iui^iti' 
Htanding  in  the  same  rel  at  inn  to  the  Si»uth«Tn  rre8li3't4Tiau  4'hiiftft 

0  ohU*r  <M)neKe  d<N*s  t^i  th(Miri^in:il  denominational  or^ani/atioii  a 
tate. 

D  fikundiition  of  tho  nnivei-^ity  is  the  result  of  two  simultan^nw 
nieiits,  the  participants  iii  earli  of  whieh  reeogni/.etl  iiide|icM 
of  each  other  the  need  of  sueh  an  institution  to  servo  the  tibj«cf 
h:id  ill  view.  Tlie  tir>t  of  tliese  was  a  church  movement,  orip- 
li  tvithin  the  State  svikmI  i»f  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Churrk 
;ran  alter  tlie  eonfereiire  hehl  at  Le\in;;ton  in  NovenilH^r,  1?<^71 
LtMi  repH'si'iitatives  of  tliat  biMly  and  of  Kentucky  syiuMl  of  tkt 
nteriaii  (Mtiircli,  ordinarily  calh'd  in  eontradiatinetion  the  No 
*re>byteriaii  <Miurcli.in  re;:ard  to  th«*  (luestion  of  the  atljn 
1*  pro|HM-ty  lights  of  the  two  IxNlies  in  Outre  <*olIege,  had  prurri 
•n  of  results  in  reaching  any  aKi'ceiiieiit   which  would    frive  thf 

1  of  the  Siiiit)i«rii  clinrch  any  share  in  the  nianagenieiit  of  tkM 
lit  ion.  T!ic  Sunthciti  svucmI  aecordin;:Iv  determined  t4i  establtik 
le;;e  i»f  >iniil.ir  ci»iiipass  under  its  own  control,  and  at  its  neil 
in;;  in  Noveinliei.  I'^Tl,  rcsnlutions  were  pass4*d  u|H)n  iiioti«in  «f 
<tnart  l»<»l»ins«in,  tiT  l.«>iiisville,  Iinikin;:  toward  the  iiuinedial» 
wincnt  ainl  e<[iiipinent  ««f  >iii  h  an  iiis(irntii»ii.  The  Kyn«Nl  at  lint 
ainieii  ti»  4v<iaMi^h  a  ilcniiinin:ititni:il  c«>ne;:e  of  similar  rank  aa4 
'  \utli  <'entie.  l»ut  niMlcr  the  itillnciire  of  tin*  <ither  moveiiienC  juit 
rc<l  to.  \Oiicli  iH'i-urreii  at  the  ^anie  tinn*.  was  indu<*4Hl  to  enlarppito 

i^  .Hi'cond  luitvcinciit  an»**c  fi«>in  the  ri>nvtctiini  of  a  UiiliilH*r  ti 
reil  men  th.it  llii-ie  u.i^  a  in  i-«l  in  the  St.ite  i>f  a  l*ro;iil  aud  cua- 
•nM\e  iiiiiMi  ^iT\  w  liii  h.  w]ii!e  lint  put  nil  a  ^i-i-t;irian  ba^is.  nh'MiU 
inliii  ti-il  Miiih  V  ( 'hi  i^t:.in  .in«ipii  e-.  'I'hiN  heiiii::  \^  ah  \oi<-e«l  by  *a 
l-^l.t^th  I  nnveli- i>>n,  t'«»Mip<i^eil  in^iiiilv  itt't'elitie  t'nlle^e  aliiuiiu. 
in  !.i\ni-'"ii  ^u  M.iv  7  and  **.  l**?  '.  wlii«  li  iii::ani/etl  ilM-lf  into  A 

.iiit:.t  .tli'inii.  a'^'^'x  i.il:nii.  aii'l  !M oii.ih   t  ij   s\  ImhI,  abntit  t4»  mrH 

•  '  ^.i!tii'  }>]  M-I-.  :i  !•  I*  ii-iii  i'  tii  the  iiiiiiieiiialf  I'^taMi^hllieiit  *•(  »uc:k 
^:.r  iLT  ..J  ij  il.  I  ■  -  i-.iti  MiM  ji .  piiif.i-i  .::  .m  i  a:  iie^t  «->Ni|K*nititiu  ii 
f^;.  .  I  ■  •  .  1- a-' I  i  :■•  li.i'.l  ••:  v\:iiii  ^^a^  >hiix\  n  i»\  the  prulDpl 
1 1  :■:..■  .         ■ .  I-  •   •in:  -  III   t'.tn    \  i  !.:  ;iim   hI   *'»<».**•"•  t«»ward  ja 

'.\  :    !•■  ■    '  .!  ■!.        I  ':.•    tin  ■  i-il   .il  ■•!    t::«-  iii;:\  el:!  !i«n    >llt»ws  its  Spint  bf 

>'.'."'\      _     * .I'i      •     * .  ;i'it«<    _  nt  .1  : ' . 

■    .   ~     -  ■      :    -■    :  -    I  •    1      t      :  '   it  i>i:- ••  t'«1a' li»h  •••  ■ 

.        ■    •     !  1  *..•;■•  i-r    lhf«  .ii|«|i|.««  «4 

•    ?    .    .       .    •:    •*        ."•  •  r  Ihf  fAih-r*  m 
■•      .  il  -  .  .   .     •   ,    .         .  ^■.  •«■   'il  'h-  •  h  .f  •  i. 

>  »^.i!-.i  ■.:..-ii«.  .1*  :  ii.  :.•■  *  ti-.'-'':!  hm  -.''mihIiI  be  •-findiictcti 
I  !h»     ".    *  !■•■:. *:    "  •■■   ':*■  •> .  ■  ■■•!    I'.il  :■  •■  .i ..i?;i»ii. 
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This  plan  was  generously  responded  to  by  the  synod,  and  on  May  8 
•Joint  committee  was  appointed  by  the  two  bodies  to  prepare  a  plan 
and  charter  carrying  out  this  combined  system  of  government  for  the 
projected  institution,  to  take  measures  to  secure  for  it  a  desirable 
location,  and  to  arrange  for  and  prosecute  its  endowment,  which  it  was 
proposed  should  not  be  less  than  $150,000  before  the  university  should 
be  opened,  while  it  was  aimed  to  make  it  at  least  $500,000. 

Among  those  who  may  be  mentioned  beside  Dr.  Kobinson  as  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  pushing  forward  the  enterprise,  either  as  members 
of  the  association  or  the  synod,  were  Rev.  Daniel  Breck,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
B.  Douglas,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  Y.  Logan,  D.  D.,  Rev.  L.  H.  Blanton,  D.  D., 
Hon.  T.  W.  Bullitt,  GoL  Bennett  H.  Young,  and  Joseph  Chambers,  esq. 

The  enthusiasm  for  tlie  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  two  cooper- 
ating organizations  was  vigorous  from  the  beginning,  as  shown  by  the 
liberal  subscriptions  made  by  their  members  for  its  endowment,  which 
with  that  secured  by  the  committee  soon  exceeded  $100,000.  A  charter, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  was  also  adopted  by  both 
bodies,  and  was  approved  by  the  State  legislature  on  March  3, 1873. 
This  instrument  provided  for  the  inauguration,  with  full  powers,  of  all 
the  departments  of  a  university,  aiTanging  for  the  opening  of  a  college 
of  philosophy,  letters,  and  science,  on  the  model  of  the  best  univer- 
sities, in  conjunction  with  which  as  many  as  six  preparatory,  or  fitting, 
schools  might  be  established  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  and 
alao  stating  that  the  institution  shall  provide  for  the  establishment,  '^as 
soon  as  it  may  be  done  with  advantage,  of  a  department  of  law  and  a 
department  of  medicine.  It  shall  also  afford  every  facility  for  the 
establishment  by  the  synod  of  Kentucky  of  a  department  of  theology, 
either  of  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  any  of  its  co-synods  or  its 
assembly."^  * 

The  university  in  its  origin  was  thus  only  denominational  in  the 
sense  that  its  projiosed  theological  department  was  to  be  controlled  as 
jQSt  indicated,  and  the  power  of  appointing  its  professor  of  ethics  was 
to  be  vested  in  the  synod  of  Kentucky.  The  donors  of  its  endow- 
ment, who,  under  the  name  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Central 
University,  were  to  elect  their  successors  from  among  the  alumni  of 
the  institution,  as  these  came  forth,  or  from  such  of  its  liberal  bene- 
fiustors  as  they  might  select,  really  owned  and  directe<i  it,  as  by  them 
was  appointed  a  board  of  five  trustees,  elected  for  ten  years,  who 
looke<l  after  its  funds,  and  a  board  of  seven  curators,  one  elected  each 
year,  to  whom  the  direct  management  of  its  affairs  in  other  resi)ects 
was  intrusted.  This  oversight.  |>eculiar  to  the  institution,  gave  all  the 
safeguards  that  are  to  be  found  in  ecclesiastical  su|>ervision  and  control, 
and  at  the  same  time  guarded  against  the  tendencies  to  sectarianism 
incident  to  such  direction  under  its  onlinary  forms* 

By  an  act  of  April  17, 1884,  the  old  board  of  trustees  and  curators 

iSection  7  of  eharter  of  1SI3. 
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■wiui  doii6  away  witli  and  the  guveruiiig  body  of  tbe  iuMitati 
in»(li>  U>  consist  or  a  rhani-ellor  niid  fllteen  cnratore,  two-tliinlx 
Ittttrr  l*eiiiR  re«|uireil  tu  be  mvmljem  of  the  alumni  nstiociati< 
threv  iif  (hi-in  being  ch«tud  eacli  yciir  by  the  fiyuotl.  This  lia.4  m 
i  no  tit  lit  ion  H4>Hiewh»t  inoro  den<iniiniition:il,  but  not  nmt«riall] 
the  eHsenlial  |>rini-i|)le  of  thv  fonner  iirraiitrenient,  which  is  rmi 
tu  inHpire  coiiAdeni'e  and  arouse  fivor  on  the  part  of  the  pub 
erally,  has  tiei-n  rutaiiie<L  At  the  suine  time  the  atlditiooitl  br 
effect  has  follitwc*!  of  cansint;  the  synml  to  take  more  ititeresl 
institntioii  and  to  further  its  pntfrresa  more  materially,  as  In 
Bhown  by  the  [lifts  sim-e  receivetl  fnnii  that  oonrce  totheeuiluwi 

The  internal  nrKiini/ution  of  the  institution  isalsu  nomewhat  |m 
It  is  it>m|M)sed  of  indeiiendctit  colk-ffcs,  with  a  iirasident  at  the  I 
each  who  dire<-ts  its  Kpeciul  work.  The  chief  executive  officer 
whole  uiilvi-rsity  is  a  ch»n<*elhir,  who,  under  the  ireiieral  direciii 
control  of  the  curators,  is  charged  with  the  geucral  HU|>er%-iMiii 
affairs,  botli  linancial  and  educational,  and  thus  imiiarls  unity 
and  |ior]H>m  to  tlie  entire  organization.  ( >iie  of  the  chief  fbnt-l 
the  chancellor  is  to  IiM>k  after  the  etilargcment  of  the endowuient 
instirurion, 

Tlie  llrst  ]ircliniinury  xtep  lisiking  toward  Ihe  ofieDinfC  of  tl 
verstty  t'ntk  [dace  on  April  l^.t,  lST;t,  when  its  iiicoriwraton 
I^tuisvillc  and  cUV-cImI  a  iHTiniinent  organi/atinn,  after  wliich 
arranged  to  settle  tliciguest ion  of  lliehwatiniiof  theiiistitatioD  tl 
a  vote  of  the  aliiiiiiii  association  and  others  who  had  snbiMTiliM 
Ainils.  In  this  way  it  was  lirst  Im  aleil,  on  May  l:t  of  that  y 
Anchoraiie.  ne:ir  Lmiisvillc.  and  a  leni|Hir.ir.v  iirgani/iitiiin  of  tin 
tittioii  toiik  place  at  Louisville  on  May  Lll  tollowirtg.  Tliia  se 
was  alteiwitnls  iev>>ke<t  tiy  Ihe  sanii!  txHly  thai  made  il.  aud  ne 
having  lieeii  xiliijieil.  nn  Xiivciiilicr  11.  K'-i.  it  w;is  perinaneiitlv 

i/ed  at  Kiel 1.  uliieh  place  was  litmlly  deinled  ii|M>n  iis  it.s  | 

iicnl  scat.  'Di.it  t<>wi]  liinl  oD'itiiI.  its  an  inducement  t4i  iia-cti 
in-tiluti"ii.  *IoJ.:LT..  «liiih.  to;;eilier  wiih  (tie  snliwripIioMs  a 
.•i<-<-iiri'<l.  itiad*-  a  I»t.il  »f  $i'lM.(Mii>  provid<il  at  iltat  tune  to  tun 
e<|iii]iiticiit  ^iiid  i'ii>l<>wtMt-iit  lor  llic  iiistilulii>n. 

riiJ->  M.itit  j.iribil  a-itrily  the  lM';;iiiiiiiig<>i  llit'eTidowiiienl  |ini 
lull  u.k:<  ruii.,<i>'ii-tl  siittii'ieiit  t>i  .iii^iify  ihc  iri;iii;:iiraiii>ii  nf  ihf 
|iri4-.  waiting  l<it  ilie  iniiin-  !•■  ilevelup  nn.ti-  I'ully  iho  aims  u 

A iiti-I>.  the  )h>.iii1  ol  i-titator'-.  at  a  ii>i-e(ii  ::  liehl  in  KiehUK 

I>...'iiiU-r:'>o.  ]>.:.l.  iiti^ih.iouii.ly  M'^.lved  !••  iift-i)  the  collegt-A  i 
l..s..|.|i>.  I.ii.i-  .iri.l  ..i.ine.  and  ..|  l..«.  ami  a  tii>t  cla-s  |.n-|u 
mIkkiI  iti  tli>-  [iilioMiii;:  Sc|iteiiilH-r.  An  a]i|ir<>)>ii.tiioii  wits  nia 
I'tin  li.i^ii!.'  .1  '■iiii.il-li'  i-.i!i>]>ii...  luid  ^.Hi.iHHi  UK^  set  :(|iiirl  (»r  tl 

-lliJ.Ti..li  ..:  the  li>.itl>  .  ..li. -e  l.iiililii.i;:   h.|..i,  i..ii-  .lii.t  I..MUlilill  g1 
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•4JoiDing  the  town  and  lying  in  a  square  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to 
the  side  were  soon  secured,  and  a  large  and  handsome  brick  building 
four  stories  in  height,  and  containing  a  commodious  chapel,  a  library, 
laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms,  erected. 

In  this  fine  new  structure  the  university  was  opened  on  September 
22,  1874«  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  D.  D.,  had  been  made  its  chancel- 
lor at  first,  and  Rev.  R.  L.  Breck,  D.  D.,  vice-chancellor  and  active 
endowment  agent;  but  Dr.  Robinson  soon  retired  from  the  chancellor- 
ship, the  duties  of  which  from  the  beginning  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
charged by  Dr.  Breck.  The  first  president  of  the  college  of  philosophy, 
letters,  and  science  was  Rev.  J.  W.  Pratt,  D.  D.,  the  faculty  of  this 
department,  as  announced  in  its  first  annual  catalogue,  being  consti- 
tated  as  follows:  Rev.  J.  W.  Pratt,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of 
the  Knglish  language  and  literature  and  oratory;  Rev.  L.  O.  Barbour, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics  and  astronomy;  W. 
6*  Richardson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  French;  Rev.  J.  V. 
Logan,  A.  M.,  professor  of  logic  and  biblical  literature  and  the  synod's 
professor  of  ethics;  Rev.  R.  L.  Breck,  D.  D.,*  professor  of  psychology 
and  political  science;  J.  Alston  Oabell,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,B.  S.,  professor  of 
physics;  Hugh  A.  Moran,  A.  B.,  lecturer  on  history  and  mythology; 
W.  M.  Willson,  A  M.,  professor  of  Greek;  A.  N.  Gordon,  B.  P., 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics,  and  B.  Uarrison  Waddeil,  A.  M., 
professor  of  German  and  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages. 

The  law  college  had  a  faculty  of  three  professors,  with  G.  F.  Burn- 
ham,  LL.  !>.,  as  president  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  these  depart- 
ments the  me<lical  college  of  the  university  was  Organized  in  Louisville, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  and  its  first  pre- 
liminary term  opened  there  on  September  7, 1874.  It  had  a  faculty  of 
nine  professors  and  several  assistants,  its  first  president  being  E.  D. 
Force,  M.  D.,  and  its  first  dean  William  Boiling,  M.  D.  This  depart- 
ment and  the  college  of  dentistry,  which  has  since  been  added  as  a  new 
department  to  the  university,  have  been  located  in  Louisville,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  the  superior  clinical  advantages  offered  by  a  large 
city.  The  history  of  these  colleges  will  be  reserved  for  a  subsequent 
portion  of  this  article,  our  attention  being  confined  for  the  present  to 
the  general  history  of  the  university,  and  particularly  of  those  depart- 
ments of  it  located  at  Richmond. 

DBVELOPlfSNT  OF  THB  RICHMOND  DEPARTMENTS. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  college  of  philosophy,  letters,  and 
science,  117  students  were  in  attendance,  36  of  whom  were  in  the  colle- 
giate department.  A  regular  college  course  was  inaugurated  from  the 
beginning.  It  contained  the  nine  departments  of  Latin,  Gri^k,  ethics, 
evidences  of  Christianity  and  logic,  metaphysics  and  political  e(*onomy, 

*  Dr.  Breck  at  thin  tim«)  held  a  chair  as  well  ua  diacharKocl  th«  d\iU«%  ot  >2kM&  <c^as&- 
•elloralup,  an  arraugemeiil  uoi  dow  in  operation. 
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;h6mati(^  English  lani^iage  aad  literataro,  phytiot  and 
eralogy  and  geology,  and  modern  langaages,  the  oompletioB  of 

Ave  of  which  led  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Mdenoe,  wkik  il 

the  hust  were  re«iuired  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
ege  had  at  its  o|>ening  a  good  sapply  of  acientiflo  sppwatM  aadt 
ary  of  nearly  1,U()0  volumes.  Its  annual  matriculation  daring  til 
y  years  of  its  history  was  fairly  well  sastatued,  bdnic  aaoally 
,  and  its  first  grailaating  class  of  five  bacbdora  of  arts 
helor  of  science  was  sent  ont  in  1877. 
wing  to  the  relation,  already  mentioned,  in  which  tlie 
ids  to  the  institution,  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  of  ita 
It  naturally  falls  on  him,  and  upon  him  in  a  great  meaanre  d 
success.  A  large  share  of  the  anbsequent  proaperitjr  of 
versity  has  l>eeu  due  to  the  earnest^  selfsacrifloing  eflTorta  of  ife 
:  a«*tiv«*  chancellor,  Dr.  Ureck,  who,  although  oomparativelj 

bec'ome  a  recognixed  leader  of  his  church  in  Kentacky,  and 
I  of  strong  convictions  and  unwavering  courage.    He  thre 
1  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature  int4»  the  work  of  organizing 
ipping  the  iustitutitui,  and  to  him  are  its  foundations  Inrgely 
»  his  zeal,  efiirienry,  energy,  and  weight,  more  than  to  ni^ 
rs«  1  Vntnil  Tnivrrsity  is  indebted  for  its  establishment.'**     He 
'ificed  his  health  in  its  service  and  on  that  account  waa  aeon  mtt 
ed  to  sever  his  connection  with  it. 

he  institution  then  for  a  time  experienced  dark  days.  Owing  In  At 
enil  financial  stringency  of  the  |R*rio4l  of  its  foundation,  tronble 
I  ex|M'rienr<Ml  in  colle«'tinj^  the  Hubscriptions  to  its  ftinda^ 
irs  oth«*rwise  ItNikiMl  s«>  gI«M>niy  that  Dr.  Pratt  resigned  the 
ry  of  thi^  col1c;;e  of  letters,  and  its  law  college,  which  had 
ntiounly,  was  conii)elUHl  to  HUH|iend  for  lai*k  of  aufllcient  anpp«i 
ly  friends  of  the  university  had  l»egun  t4>  despair  of  ita  aoornas,  whoi 
iNikiii^  fur  a  (i«*siral>le  chan4*4*llor,  the  attention  of  the  board  if 
it«)rs  was  drawn  to  the(|ualificationsof  a  man  comparative! j 

known  as  an  etVirient  |>astor.  |»ossessing  energy,  ability,  and 

darsliip.  as  well  as  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  education. 

his  man,  l:«'V.  !..  II.  Bhiiit4>n,  !>.  !>.,  was  selected  in  IMU  as  Vi» 

I  k'>  »iiricss«ir  ill  tlir  rliancellorship  of  the  university,  and  withUi 

'^s'um  to  tifliiv  111  till*    siiiiiiiier  of  that  3'ear  a  new 

ti  tlie  iii'^ntutioii.      l>r.  lUantoii,  being  a  man  of  great 

it\,  Mith  all  tiitiiit:ve  knowliMl;;e  of  men,  and  broad  and  libsffl 

i>  i>f  I  i»lli*p*  adiiiMii'<tratioii,  U'sides  InMiig  prudent  in  financial  ■ii' 

and  i»r:u*tii*  d  in  lii^  )»usiiie2«M  plans,  has  built  wisely  npoa  lit 
iilati<iiiM  l.iiil  !•>  hr.  r.ti-ik.  Ills  energy  and  hopeftiln 
i'IUnI  tilt*  atinn-^plM*!!*  t>t  diiubt  and  discouragement  hanging 
iii'^titutioii  that  men  i>f  lilN*raI  means  liegan  to  |>our  their  contriba- 
n  into  itt  eiiiliiuinent  fund  and  in  a  short  time  its 


iitc«  ik*tt  UulMiic  V  Amv\\«*  ol  W«uVaftW)i,  ^214. 
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fatore  prosperity  were  completely  iissured.    All  of  bis  efforts  to  advance 

the  interests  of  the  university  were  ably  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Logan, 

^    D.  D.,  who  had  formerly  been  the  synod's  professor  of  ethics  in  its 

^    faculty,  but  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  its  college  of  philoso- 

>  pliy,  letters,  and  science  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Blanton's  accession  to  its 
E  chancellorship.  These  officers  have  since  retained  their  respective 
f  positions  and  have  efficiently  cooi>erated  in  the  succ;essful  management 
I    of  the  institution  in  whose  foundation  they  had  both  taken  an  active 

interest. 
I        During  the  first  year  of  the  new  administration  the  number  of  stu- 
I    dents  considerably  increased  and  about  $40,000  was  added  to  the 
I    endowment;  during  the  second  year  the  new  endowment  fund,  which 
i    synod  proposed  to  make  $100,000,  was  raised  to  half  that  amount, 

while  the  matriculation  was  enlarged  from  100,  in  the  preceding  year, 
I    to  149.    The  history  of  the  institution  has  since  been  one  of  improve- 

>  ment  and  enlargement  in  many  directions. 

Although  the  completion  of  the  endowment  proposed  by  synod 
had  to  be  suspended  in  1883,  on  account  of  the  general  financial  strin- 
gency, the  movement  has  since  continued  and  much  more  than  the 
amount  then  had  in  view  has  been  obtained.  In  the  early  part  of  1886, 
within  sixty  days,  contributions  aggregating  about  $100,000  were  made 
by  a  few  generous  friends  of  the  institution  in  Kentucky,  while  in  1890 
$:M),(M)0  more  was  received,  and  in  1893  $10,000.  These  gifts,  together 
with  the  additions  that  had  been  made  to  its  general  ecjuipment,  made 
the  total  value  of  the  proi)erty  and  funds  of  the  university  in  April, 
1896,  approximate  $32r>,0(K).  As  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  recent 
enlargements  of  the  e<|uipment  have  since  taken  place.  A  new  plan  of 
endowment  has  also  recently  been  adopted,  as  a  beginning  of  which  one 
subscription  of  $8,500  has  already  Ix^en  made. 

Among  the  larger  contributors  to  the  different  funds  of  the  univer- 
sity since  1880  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Walters,  $30,000;  Hon. 
H.  W.  McBrayer,*;U),mH);  Mr.Orville  Ford,  $20,000;  Hon.  D.  C.  Col- 
lins,  $12,000;  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander,  $3<VMK);  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Kinkead, 
•  10,000;  Mrs.  John  McClintock,  $5,0<K);  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lyons,  $5,000; 
Col.  Bennett  II.  Young,  $10,000;  Mr.  William  T.  (irant,  $10,000,  and 
Hon.  W.  N.  llaldcman,  $10,<K)0.  The  Walters  professorship  of  applied 
mathematics,  the  McBrayer  professorship  of  the  Hible  and  Christian 
evidences,  the  Foni  professorship  of  English  and  modern  languages, 
th(^  Alexander  professorship  of  philosophy,  the  Mary  U.  Kinkead 
memorial,  the  McCiint<K*k  memorial,  and  the  Lyons  lectureship  have 
been  named  in  hom^r  of  those  who  mainly  or  wholly  endowed  them. 

The  different  contributions  which  have  bei*n  mentioned  have  mainly 
become  part  of  the  proilnctive  endowment,  bnt  from  this  and  other 
sources  during  this  [>erio<l  material  mlditions  have  been  made  both  to 
the  buihtings  and  educational  apparatus  of  the  university.  A  plan 
was  inaugurated  in  connection  with  the  celebraliou  ot  \«\\^  ^^i^vXi^YL^oiAsi^ 


TIUm  centeDuiml  woe  colrbrateil  at  HanodAbuxg  in  OcUi^t^Yi^. 
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nf  tilt'  cHtiiMiHliineiit  uf  I'refibyteriAiiiain  in  Kentacky  by  the  f, 
tli<>  Siiiitlieni  rn'ribytorian  Cliiin-li,  in  accordance  with  vhicb  tb 
i>t'  that  clnirch  in  tho  Statr  raiMe^l  n  fand  from  wbich  was  voua 
on  llie  iiiiiventity  ciuiipiDt,  us  a  fitting  niemnrial  of  that  eveut, 
Hill  lliill.  Tliis  building,  wliicli  will  furnish  ucooinmodatiODa  I 
>*><>  youtig  iiivii,  and  cotit,  witli  its  furnitiirt',  9W,<MNl,  wan  ociinpl 
St' [itr  III  Iter,  18S:t,  und  ih  intt'tidt'd  tu  funiisli  to  d«HerTiii|;  kId 
ntnifortubk'  collt'gt-  bonii'  tit  a  %'ery  modemto  voHt.  In  that  yi 
the  inrttittitioii  rt-ceivvd  by  t>e<|U(Mt  ii  viiluabli'  umtributioii  to  it 
merit  in  the  fonii  (if  IIk'  library  of  the  lutn  Kvv.  K.  W.  I^udi< 
of  Danrill)'.  Ky.,  vliirb  i-ontiiiiied  ulioiit  .'t.lNH)  %'ii]ani«H.  In 
liandHiimi'  now  hnildiiig  wait  on-ctnl  fur  tbi^  iire|»anitnt>'  >lt>|w 
ill  cviitmi-tiiiii  with  wliich  a  ball  wiis  i><iuii>|>e4l  with  the  beat 
fiyiiinaHiir  a|>]Kinitn8.  In  IK9J  (liec»ni|)lvnient  of  apparatiiii  in 
and  cbt'niistry  was  niittorially  increiiswl,  and  in  IHOK  Mr.  O.  C.  < 
<if  Itaylon.  Ky.,  presented  tii  the  niiiviTsity  nnifienm  a  vuluabh 
timi  of  ty[>ii-al  toxHilx.  The  prt'vioiiM  nii-aii:*  provided  for  [ 
tniiniiig  bad  not  jimveii  sniticiviit  lo  m<'i*t  the  rnlurfn«l  needj 
institution,  ami  dnrinj;  tbi>  (ircmiiit  Hiiiiinii-r.  lliroHgb  the  Ifbei 
two  gi-ncrous  tadii-s  of  Kirhniond,  ii  fiiir  now  gymnasiam  ia  bei 
striK-itHl.  wliii'h  will  I'nrniHh  Midendid  facilitieH  in  that  line  U 
tiriif  to  (-otnr. 

Willi  tb<-  growth  of  its  t-ndowment  and  pqui|Mi»>nt  a  Rimilar 
sion  has  t^krii  jdat-i'  in  tlic  rKti[M' aixl  rbnnirtcr  of  tbo  Work  ( 
tbi'  itistitiilion.  m-w  df|iartincnt8  and  now  i-onrsps  of  inatructii 
in;:  lit-i'n  a<lilcil  from  tino'  to  time  ami  so  its  [losititin  us  a  iruv 
sjiy  nion-  liilly  allaitii-il.  In  l-^-s;  »  i>i>ll<-;;i-  of  denlictry  wan 
li.hol  ill  l.oiiiviillr  H«  a  new  ili'iKiitnu-nl.  and  in  )s<il  a  |in>^ 
il.is<s  IK  t)if>1";:y  was  Insiitiiii'a.aiKl  (he  i-i'llntion  of  un  «'tii|( 

Ih-;;iiii  looking' t..wan)  llo'<>|H-niiig  ot'a  •-..tl.gt- of  ll logy.     Thi 

■  li'|iattiii>'i]t  »:ll  iii>l,  )io\t('V<-i.  now  |>rol>al>ly  licadiliil  ti'tbi*iiDi< 
a<  it*  .,.-.-.i  «.!<  .ii].[.lM-d  hy  It..'  .-stiil.li-h.n.-Ml  ot  l.onisville  I 
ii'M:tii  Tlii'..|..-i.'a]  St'iiiiiiaty  in  I'^'.'l.  in  tlit-  foundation  of  wh 
otl'iivio  .mmI  tii>-iiiN  <>t'  tht-  oiii^i'i'-iiy  t<Hik  ^1  ]>niiiiiii4-nt  )>iirt.     Il 

IVIl       .i.,l     IVlll    til Ii.W     l.r..Ti:l<:II.iri      V.  I U     «-..»•     Bft:l»hi«l 
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added  to  the  former,  except  Latin  and  Greek,  while  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  science  was  made  optional  in  the  latter.  In  1886 
large  contributions  to  the  endowment  enabled  the  faculty  to  widen  the 
curriculum  and  introduce  a  system  of  partial  electives  into  the  junior 
and  senior  classes,  which  enabled  the  student  to  shape  his  course  more 
in  ac!Cordance  with  his  special  needs  and  tastes.  The  increase  of  the 
endowment  having  continued,  new  departments  of  instruction  were 
instituted  and  two  new  members  added  to  the  facnlty,  one  in  1891  and 
another  in  1892,  the  department  of  natural  science  having  been  pre- 
viously subdivided  and  its  work  more  specialized,  while  in  1891  a  new 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  was  established. 
It  substitutes  modern  languages,  English,  and  history  for  the  Greek 
and  part  of  the  mathematics  and  science  of  the  bachelor  of  arts 
coarse.  This  gives  the  institution  three  regular  degree  courses,'  in  each 
of  which  the  master's  degree  may  be  obtained  by  an  additional  year  of 
regular  study  at  the  university  and  the  preparation  of  an  acceptable 
thesis  in  some  special  field  of  research. 

In  1893  a  new  department  of  military  science  and  tactioSi  regarded, 
aside  from  the  useful  information  it  imparts,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to. 
physical  development  and  to  discipline,  completed  the  present  curricn- 
lam,  which  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  astronomy,  English  language  and  literature,  mod- 
em languages,  philosophy,  history  and  political  science,  chemistry, 
biology  and  geology,  commercial  science,  the  Bible  and  Christian  evi- 
dences, and  military  science  and  tactics.  The  preparatory  department 
attached  to  the  college  has  a  course  of  four  years,  especially  designed 
to  fit  students  for  one  of  the  college  courses. 

The  annual  matriculation  of  the  university  has  kept  pace  well  with 
its  progress  in  other  respects.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
upon  the  college  of  philosophy  uniformly  increase<l  until  217  were  mem- 
bers of  its  various  classes  in  1891-92.  The  average  matriculation  for 
the  past  six  ye^irs  in  this  department  has  approximated  200,  as  many 
as  nine  states  having  recently  been  represented  at  one  time,  and  has 
Dot  been  reduce<l  as  much  as  that  of  several  other  institutions  of  simi- 
lar gra<le  in  the  State.  The  matriculation  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  university  as  a  whole  has  steadily  risen  during  this  period,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  807  in  1895-96,  of  859  in  18(K^97,  and  of  978  in  1897-98. 

The  proportion  of  students  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  college  of 
philosophy  has,  in  late  years,  been  very  materially  increased  and  the 
size  of  the  graduating  classcji  in  that  department  has  accordingly 
enlarged.  From  0  to  15  graduates  have  been  sent  out  by  the  college 
every  year  since  1880,  until  in  1897-98  the  graduating  class  numbered 
25  regular  degree  students,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

'  DiploniaM  an*  ronferrtMl  in  each  department,  the  re<|uiaite  number  of  these  lead- 
lug  to  a  degree.  Special  atadenta  are  altu  allowed  to  take  coaraeM  for  ^Vi\AVi\^^^ 
have  the  proper  preparation. 
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)  have  been  altoirether  in  the  different  degree  ooonea  of  tk*  id 

I  224  grednateH,  of  whom  134  have  Ukeo  the  decree  of  A.  B^fl 

r  B.  8.,  and  21  that  of  B.  L.    Many  of  tbeee  bare  «otend  Ai 

rent  learned  professioDs,  especially  the  miniatiy  and  t*«KAi»g,  mi 

e  comparatively  nhort  period  ainoe  the  foandation  oi  tkm  imttim 

I  have  won  an  Uouorable  poeition  in  their  choeen  BekU  of  labor. 

I  board  of  cumtore  in   1890,  in  accordanoe  with  the  tin—  tm 

ely  prevailing  ill  Kentacky,  opened  the  privUegea  oT  the  IlialllMliM 

■OQfii^  ladiee  from  Hadisoii  County,'  aboot  13  of  whom  won  k 

|ndauce  in  1896-«I7  and  about  15  in  ISmi-W.    On  March  10,  UN 

[  deemed  the  experiment  a  sooeeas,  the  board,  by  raaohMta 

r  tlie  doore  of  llie  college  fnlly  open  to  yonug  women  vpoa  th 

<  tenoB  as  to   yonng  men,  tbna  making   the  Inetitatioa  (kQ; 

liacatioaaL 

B  following  constitute  the  corps  of  admlniatration  and  lnato«alia 

e  college  of  philoitophy,  letterm,  and  science,  an  aaaUtent  ia  wad 

1  de|>artiuentit  of  elocution,  the  rJawlos,  chemlatty,  blslory,  ■■ 

hiemmtlcs  not  being  enumerated:  L.  II.  Blaoton,  D.  D^  ehaaeelkr 

.  Logau,  I).  D,,  LL.  !>.,  prMident,  iiynod's  profe«or  of  eCUea  am 

lencee.  and  profewwr  of  psychotogy  and  logic;  L.  G.  Barbo«r,  IX IX 

,.  profoHHur  of  hiatory  and  Bible;  J.  T.  Akers,  Ph.  D^  Ford  pn 

English  luuguuge  and  literolnre,  and  profeaaor  of  i 

li.  Orooki,  M.  A.,  Walters  profeaMW  of  i 

M.  Purkii,  I>h.  I).,  profeeaor  of  chemistry;  A.  Wllkea  Sautt 

,  M,  D,,  profesflur  of  physiology;  (iordon  Paxton,  U.  A.,  pfs 

r  of  Utin:    Lieut.  S.  1'.  VeMtal,  L'.  S.  A.,  professor  of  militar] 

bee  iukI  UKticii;  Kilwin  L.  (ireen,  I'h.  !>..  professor  of  Ureek;  J.  H 

udU-r.  It.  I,.,  adjiiiict  profesHor  of  English. 

.'-nLLKQE  OF   LAW. 

ainiMty  mtto*!.  tluH  m-w  tleiiartmeut.  or  rather  an  old  departacal 
!><).  KM  iitr^trlieil  t<i  tlie  univcrmty  in  l^^!*?.    It  id  loi-at4-d  in  HUk- 

|<1  itiid  ia  ii]HTat4-il  In  coiijunvlioii  with  the  t-oltvge  of  phUosophy 
111  M'iviKc.  to  whose  cltutm-tt  its  miitriculateit  have  areeas  witk 
liHliIiliiiicil  •■\|H-n.'<«.    Tli«  collffif  wit!<  ii)M>ui<d  on  October  I.  IflVT, 

\  liuil  IJ  Hiti<)i-iit'>  iliiriiig  ilH  lintt  year.  It  ha^  an  able  feealtysl 
iiiiiiilM'r-.  Willi  WilliaiN  Chfnanlt,  LL.  I>..  hh  its  exeentire  head 
"•4>r  riii-ii;iiilt  w;t?t  for  »  nuinl»er  of  years  a  professor  In  the  las 

^rliiifiii  of  thi*  I'niviT^ity  nf  lx>uisvitlf ,  as  wvll  at  dean  of  thi 
iitioii.  ami  lo  kfiiiM  11  ivi  mil'  nf  tlif  tvailiiiK  tcai-hers  of  law  in  thi 
,  .111.1  \V,  It, 

>  iDriliiHl-  i<r  iiioiriirtiiiu  iti  the  ii)lli-|:e  an-  by  recitation,  lectaia 
.uu-  -Kiiiy.  iiiuibliii^l  with  friH|iifnt  i|ni//.(-<i  unil  rpviews  in  thi 
fut  ^tuilif-  lit  ihi-  «-<Hirai!>,  tUi-  wboli-  bfiug  illustralsd  aM 
■n\  by  a  minit  irt.  whit-b  nii-«'tM  regularly.     It  is  aimsd  to  gltn 
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the  student  both  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
to  fit  him  directly  for  practice.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over 
two  years  and  embraces  all  the  subjects  usually  pursued  in  the  best 
law  schools  of  the  country.  It  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws. 
A  number  of  lectures  upon  special  topics  are  given,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  course,  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Kentucky  bar.  The 
following  constitute  the  regular  members  of  the  present  faculty:  Wil- 
liam Chenault,  LL.  D.,  president,  professor  of  elementary  law,  pleading, 
commercial  law,  real  property,  and  criminal  law;  J.  V.  Logan,  LL.  D., 
professor  of  political  science  and  civics;  R.  W.  Miller,  A.  B.,  LL.  B«, 
professor  of  contracts,  torts,  evidence,  equity  and  corporations. 

UNIVERSITY  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  university  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  the  establish- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  it,  of  three  new  high  schools  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  State,  which  have  proven  important  auxiliaries  to  its  work. 
Its  charter,  as  before  mentioned,  provides  for  the  foundation  of  six  such 
schools,  but  only  one,  the  preparatory  school  at  Richmond,  instituted 
at  the  opening  of  the  university,  had  been  established  up  to  1891.  In 
that  year  a  second  one,  known  as  Jackson  Collegiate  Institute,  was 
opened  at  Jackson,  while  in  1892  a  third,  named  Hardin  Collegiate 
Institute,  was  estabhshed  at  Elizabethtown,  and  in  1896  a  fourth, 
called  Middlesboro  University  School,  at  Middlesboro. 

These  schools  are  not  intended  merely  as  preparatory  schools  to  the 
university,  but  are  also  to  furnish  a  good  well  rounded  English  educa- 
tion to  such  as  can  pursue  their  education  no  further,  and  esi>ecially  to 
furnish  well-trained  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  So, 
in  addition  to  a  regular  high-school  course  of  four  years  extending  to 
the  junior  year  of  the  college  of  philosophy  of  the  university,  they  each 
have  special  commercial  and  normal  courses  and  the  usual  ornamental 
departments.  The  schools  at  Jackson  and  Middlesboro  especially  are 
so  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
an  important  public  service  in  furnishing  teachers  for  a  section  hitherto 
much  neglected  educationally,  a  work  upon  which  the  older  of  these 
schools  particularly  has  already  entered  with  great  success. 

The  worth  of  this  institution  was  especially  recognized  in  1897  by 
the  liberal  gift,  in  addition  to  her  previous  annual  contribution  to  its 
support,  of  $5,000  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  I^ees,  of  New  York  City,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  for  a  new  building,  while  Mrs.  N.  F.  MoCormick,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  generously  added  $5,000  to  establish  a  department  of  manual  train- 
ing. Both  donations  were  made  on  the  condition  of  an  eiiual  amount 
for  the  same  purpose  being  raised  within  the  State,  which  was  done,  and 
a  splendid  new  building,  with  an  excellent  equipment  for  manual  train- 
ing, was  oi>eued  in  September,  1897.  In  honor  of  these  donations  the 
school  has  since  been  called  the  S.  P.  Lees  OolVft|^«XA  \\i«Xi\»Xi^  v^^^^^ 
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rtment  of  nianiial  tniinin^  the  X.  F.  McCcinnick  School  of  Manual 
liii^.  Hardin  Collepate  Institute  and  Middleaboro  Univenitj 
rd  alHo  have  excellent  buildinf^s  and  general  eqaipment,  all  three 
e  8cli(Nd8  having  dorniitorieH  for  8tu<lent8.  All  are  alao  ooednca 
I.  The  8.  r.  Ix56A  CoDetfiate  Institute  has  had  since  ita  fbandatioi 
iinual  avenige  niatrirnlation  of  about  2<Nl  stadeiita.  Its  preaeat 
ty  contains  S  teachers.  The  corres)>«indin^  tipires  for  Hardin  Gel- 
te  Institute  are  r»o  and  5,  and  for  Middlesboro  ITniToraity  Sehael 
d  a.  Their  res[»ective  principals  are  J.  M.  Moore,  A.  AL;  Riea  ID- 
i.  H.,  and  James  U.  Sterrett.  H.  S. 

MEDICAL    DKPAKTMENT    OK   THE    rMVEKSITY — THS    HOSPIXAIi 
rOLLEUE  OK  MEDMMNE— LonSVILLE. 

LI  have  se«'n  that  this  department  of  the  university  was  opanad  la 
(ville  in  the  same  year  the  eolle^re  of  philosophy  wan  orgaaiaadia 
inond.  The  niediral  department  was  from  the  tirst  locatad  at  ill 
'Ut  situation,  on  Chestnut  street,  op|N>site  the  city  hospital, 
:alle4l  the  Hospital  rollep*  of  Medicine.  The  prelimioaiy 
?i  institution  was  «»|>eiie4l  on  SeptemlK*r  7, 1S74,  and  its  flrat  finally 
:oniiM)stM|  nf  the  followin;;  regular  pnifessors,  besides  wImnb  theia 
live  assistants  and  demonstrators:  H.  h.  Koree,  LL,  D.,  IL  D.: 
k  C.  Wilson.  A.  H.,  M.  h.:  William  H.  Boiling,  M.  D.;  Joha  T. 
ams,  A.  M..  M.  h.;  James  M.  ILiUoway,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;  WflliaB 
y,  A.  M.,  M.  M.:  .lohii  J.  SfM'^Ml,  A.  M.,  M.  !>.:  .lohn  A.Larfabsi^ 
.,  and  Ihidley  S.  lti\vnoMs,  A.  M.,  M.  H.  I>r.  Foree  was  firesidcal 
tf  fa«'Ulty  and  Mr.  r»ollin^  its  th'an. 

I*  builtiiu;:  providrd  tnr  tin*  institution  at  its  o]HMiin^  was  qoits  a 
nrtahle  and  ('onv«*iiieiit  oiii*.  wliih*  lli«*roursi*  of  instmction  wasthe 
>'t*ar***  r«Mir>«>  tiieii  usual  in  nirdi«'al  «'ol!i*;:i*s.  A  modern  tona  vaa 
vtT,  ^iv«Mi  to  this  «'(itirs<*  at  tin*  eml  nt'  the  first  s«*Asioii  bj  thf 
diMiuMMit  of  till*  time  lionoriMl  thrNJs  as  si  iiM|uisito  for  nrraduatisa 
he  Niib^tiiiitioii  lit'  urittiMi  «*\aiiiiiiaiion*i.  in  uiii«'h  a  high  guaetal 
i;;i'  was  ri'«{iiiii*i|.  Tlir  iM'^^Miniii^s  nf  a  lini*  museum  eoIlaeCisa 
at  oiii-f  Iai«i..iiiil  «-]iiii«Ml  t'MTCLM's  ami  lal»<iratory  instruction 
till*  tif'^t  iiiadi*  a  {•imiiini'iit  part  nt'  tin-  it-^iilar  eurrieulum. 
I*  liuiii|i«'«]  aiiil  tiiri'e -tinii'iiK.  ri*pi«'siMiiiii^lf'J  .'States  of  the  V 
.'  toi«*i;:ii  <  otiiiTih  <*,  many  «>f  wliom  wvtr  advanrrd  students  fhas 
-  in-iitiitii»ii>.  wiM*  Ml  .itt«'iiiian«'f  tli«*  tir?«t  M"«Mioii.  and  at  its  close 
l«';:ii*«*  of  \|.  M.  -^.f*  «■< III ttii I'll  ii|Miii  .'i7  <>t'  tli«-M*.  The  classes  of 
ii'*i:tiiti>'ii  tlii<iii-'ho  It  it-*  lii.simv  until  tin-  l.i>t  tew  vi*ars  ha%r 
I  iini|i.ii.iti\i-l,\  •»iiii!l.  \.ir>i!ij  ni  numtM'i  Iri'iii  ItMo  l.Vl  up  to  IfCM, 
)i«*v  Ii.i\i-  ii>r  til*'  iJMi^t  patt  !if(ii  <-i»iii|Mi<«if|  ot'  vouii^  ni«*n  of  ir^^ki 
mil. 11  \  •*<lui  .itii>[i.  .iipi  Mil*  I  ••lli*u'i'*  }^v  it-a^tiii  n\  its  ri'«|uirt*nieulN 
akt-ii  ami  iii.tii.:.tiiM-«i  a  Iii::li  i.iiik  aiM'Mi^  similar  institutions*  in 
iiiirli  .mil  W  i-r  ]>aitii-ii]arl,\ . 
meChiKi^  iia\i'  Ih*«u  pi««'^rv^-i\«>  m  i*\«'ry  ua\.     .'^inec  1^79  C94« 
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cially  tt'Strict  complumce  with  its  gradaation  requirements  of  tbe  com- 
pletiou  of  a  two  years'  lecture  coarse  of  similar  scope  to  its  own,  with 
one  year's  preliminary  study,  has  been  enforced  by  it,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  among  the  foremost  medical  schools  of  the  South  in  raising 
its  standanl.  Under  the  old  system  of  appointments  to  iK>sitions  on 
the  resident  staff  of  the  city  hospitiil  of  Louisville  by  competitive 
examination,  the  institution  from  the  very  first  held  its  own — in  fact, 
more  than  did  so — in  com|)etition  with  the  older  medical  colleges  of  the 
city,  often  holding  all  four  of  the  appointments  then  offered  by  the 
hospital. 

The  equipment  of  the  institution  has  always  been  kept  up  with  the 
demands  of  mo<lern  medical  education.  In  1878  the  McClure  cabinet 
of  rare  and  valuable  specimens  was  purchased  for  it  and  added  to  its 
museum,  which  was  thus  made  quite  ample.  Its  cabinet  of  materia 
medica  was  at  that  time  also  quite  complete,  and  its  dissecting  room  was 
early  made  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1881-82  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  general  pathology  and 
hygiene  was  equipiied,  and  a  laboratory  for  investigation  in  bacte- 
riology was  also  inaugurated  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  the 
latter  being  presided  over  by  the  professor  of  pathology  and  hygiene, 
assisted  by  comi)eteiit  demonstrators. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  1881-82  it  was  considered,  for 
various  reasons,  more  desirable  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  session  in  the  spring  and  summer  and,  accordingly,  the  next 
sessicm  was  oi)ened  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  a  practice  which 
has  since  been  retained,  the  sessions  beginning  on  January  1  of  each 
year.  After  this  change  a  fall  polyclinical  course  for  advanced  students 
and  practitioners  of  medicine  was  maintained  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  has  lately  been  discontinued. 

For  the  session  of  1887  a  standard  preliminary  educational  qualifica- 
tion, embracing  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education  was  exacted 
of  all  matriculants.  While  this  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  attend- 
ance comparatively  small  for  a  considerable  time,  it  finally  resulted  in 
the  gradusil  increase  in  numbers  of  students  iK>ssessed  of  all  the  neces- 
sary educiitional  training  to  tit  them  for  an  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  technology  of  medicine. 

The  college  Inui  shared  in  all  the  organized  movements  of  the  profes- 
sion to  advance  the  standard  of  me<lical  education  throughout  the 
country.  It  took  part  in  the  convention  of  medical  colleges  in  Phila- 
delphia in  187(»,  and  was  a4*tive  in  its  interest  in  the  organization  of 
the  Asso<*iation  of  American  Medical  Colleges  in  Chic^igo  in  18i'7.  It 
was  representiHl  at  the  revival  of  that  assoi^-iation  in  Nashville  in  1800 
and  at  its  full  reorganization  in  Washington  in  1891.  At  both  of  these 
last  two  conventions  it  e^irnestly  supported  the  establishment  in  all  tbe 
institutions  of  the  conntry  of  a  grade<l  course  of  instruction  extending 
through  three  annual  sessions  of  not  less  than  six  montha  ^ia^^j^  % 
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rement  for  graduation.    As  aa  evidence  of  ifce  own 
maiter,  the  Hospital  CoOege  in  1890  inangomtad 
fall  requirements  for  its  session  of  1891,  beinf  the  flnt 
le  in  the  Soath  to  do  so,  its  preliminaiy  ednfiatfonal 

I  at  the  same  time  also  advanced.  The  institotioa  has 
mineut  part  in  the  oonncils  of  the  Association  and  has 
to  the  latter's  advanced  requirements  in  all 
^f  for  new  students  entering  at  that  time,  the  stMidavd 
mnual  sessions,  which  must  indnde  at  least  two  aeoaloBi 
m  and  in  chemical  instructioni  and  at  least  one  oomae  of 

II  the  laboratories  of  chemistry,  histology,  patlMdogy, 
lurgery. 

e  eiiuipment  of  the  cdDege,  both  in  the  wi^  of  boildi^ga 
ratus  of  all  kinds,  has  also  been  kept  up  to  the  < 
^,  in  order  to  meet  enlarged  needs  and  to  make 
igements  for  laboratory  and  clinical  instruction, 
erected  and  the  conveniences  of  the  institution  greatly 
M  at  this  time  that  quarters  were  prepared  for  the  new  OoDsgeif 
istry,  which  was  inaugurated  in  conjunction  with  the 
ge  iu  January,  1887.  The  accommodationa  then  prepaied 
iver,  soon  insufflcient  for  the  two  institutions,  and  ao,  in  IBBS^  m 
modem  four-story  brick  and  stone  building  waa  ooDatrvetad  im 
,  which  was  formally  oi>eued  on  January  S,  18M.    It  ia  ooe  of  Iha 

i*oiiipIete  and  ample  of  its  kind  in  the  conntiy  mod 
1^641  facilities  in  every  way  for  the  medical  college,  hawing 
iiiiH  liilN>ratorii*H  of  hiHtology,  microscopy,  and  practical  8orgeiy,ia 
inn  t4i  tlios4>  alre^idy  iN>s8es8e<l  by  the  institution,  besklea  eflbidl^ 
Init  qiiarterH  tor  le^rtiire  and  recitation  rooms,  as  well  aa  fbr  ths 
ry  and  niuseiini.  It  alHo  otlmnl  greater  opportnniUea  Ibr  oliaical 
[H'tion.  as  tin*  <iisi>en. nary  connected  with  the  college  waa  at 
greatly  cnLir^iM]  and  its  servii*e  more  thoroughly  ayatamatiaed. 
IS<m;,  in  nnliT  to  farther  increaMc  the  facilities  for  clinical  ii 
ind  to  furnish  stiidcntH  hoHpital  exfierience  and  training,  a 
ht»s|iital.  a  thr«M*Htory  brick  and  stoue  structure  of 
n.  known  .i>  the  liray  Street  Infirmary,  was  erected,  a4|oiaiBg  thi 
.'e.  It  was  oiH«ne«i  .lanuary  1, 1HU7,  and  contains  fimr  warda,  tws 
hit4*  an«l  two  for  roh>re4l  patients, male  and  female, with  ni 
it4*  nniin^  for  •ifM*4*ial  and  surgical  caseit,  and  is  built  after  the 
ii\c4i  nietlKMN  of  hospital  c^mstniction,  with  all  the 
intniiMitH.  Witli  ail  itn  a|»|»)iance.H  it  fumisheM clinical 
ibly  iin-«urpa^M*d  hy  any  niniilar  institution  in  this  conntiy. 
V  annual  niatrirulatioii  of  the  coHe^^e  has  largely  increasfd  in 
it  viMrs  and  is  n«)w  auion^:  the  largest  in  the  South,  ita 
lie  pa«t  four  yearn  having;  In-«mi  oonHiderably  over  20P  regular 
K.  lie.ii«leH  a  uumlier  of  othern  taking  H|iecial  coursea.  AboQtSO 
(if  itM  Mtndentsctimefmm  the  Stateiiof  Kentucky,  Indiana,  IIliaai% 
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I  and  Tennessee.  The  remainder  are  firom  the  South  and  West,  largely, 
,  alfhongh  there  are  a  great  many  from  the  Eastern  States  and  some  fh)m 
n  foreign  countries.  Several  times  in  recent  years  more  States  and  coun- 
f  tries  have  been  represented  by  its  matriculates  than  at  its  opening.  Its 
f  graduating  classes  have  also  gradually  increased  in  size,  until  that  of 
,  1898  numbered  135,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The 
^  total  number  of  graduates  to  1898,  inclusive,  is  996,  among  whom  are 
f  many  prominent  practitioners  in  all  branches  of  the  medical  profession 
,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  institution  embrace  the  blending 
of  didactic  lectures,  laboratory  work,  quizzes,  dissections,  demonstra- 
tions, and  carefal  clinical  teaching  by  the  professors  and  the  chiefe  ot 
the  different  clinics.  The  present  curriculum  includes  the  departments 
of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
chemistry,  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  diseases  of  the 
obest,  obstetrics,  gynecology  and  abdominal  surgery,  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, ophthalmology  and  otology,  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat,  diseases  of  the  skin,  genitourinary  diseases,  and  medical  juris- 
prudence. 

The  following  are  the  present  regular  professors  of  the  college,  in 
addition  to  whom  its  faculty  contains  twenty-three  clinical  professors, 
lecturers,  and  demonstrators  in  the  various  departments:  John  A. 
Larrabee,  M.  D.,  president,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  chil- 
dren ;  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  ophthalmology, 
otology,  and  medical  jurisprudence;  Frank  O.  Wilson,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
professor  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and  physical  diagnosis;  Samuel  G. 
Dabney,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  Philip  F.  Barbour, 
A.  B.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  medical  chemistry  and  toxicology;  Thomas 
Hunt  Stucky,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  clinical  medicine;  John  Bdwin  Hays,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  dermatology;  H.  Horace  Grant,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery; 
Lewis  S.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  gynecology;  P.  Richard 
Taylor,  M.  D.,  dean,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

The  following  have  been  the  executive  officers  of  the  institution  since 
ito  foundation :  Presidents^K.  D.  Force,  LL.  D.,  M.  D.,  1874-1882;  Wil- 
liam Bailey,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1882-1885;  William  H.  BoUing,  M.  D.,  18a'>- 
1891;  Dudley  8.  Reynolds,  A.M.,  M.  D.,  1801-1893;  John  A.  Larral)ee, 
M.  D.,  1893  to  present.  Deans^-William  H.  Boiling,  M.  I).,  1874-1885; 
J.  Lewis  Howe,  Ph.  I).,  M.  D.,  F.  C.  8.,  1885-1894;  P.  Richard  Taylor, 
M.  D.,  1894  to  present. 

THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT  OK  TUE  imiVEBSITY— LOUI8VIIXB 

COLLEGE  OP  DENTISTRT,  LOUISYILLB. 

The  establishment  of  this  department  of  Central  University  at  Louis- 
ville in  1887  has  already  been  mentioned.    The  new  coUefg^^%a&^x^g^\v 
ixed  in  1886,  bnt^  holding  its  sessions  at  tlie  aam^  \Am^  ttA  W]isma  ^1  >^^^ 
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LiiU)  rullt-cv  of  Mviliciiie.  wiii*  not  op«.>tiMl  until  Jftiiaary  'JO.  1^ 

'<'U|>ii-(l  tlK*  buildiii};  civvtetl  lor  tlie  two  citllege»  in  1S8G,  bat  bad 

-•'ly  si-|tiiritt(^  l*.i-ltu'i'  nMdiiit,  lulHtrutoriLM,  ImlU,  ni»l  inflmutry  fp<a 

iM'iIiciil  collt-jrf,  118  il  lias  siiHv  bad  in  tbv  tuter  buililiDt;  of  l<i: 

mu  (lf|Hii'liii«'iils,  bowi'vcr,  to  the  a<lvuiitaK«  of  b«>tb  pr(*rr»M« 

H[ii<)i'iits,  lK>iii);  thus  ti>iiti;;iioiiK,  -atv  oiHTiilfd  in  vlotuj  «Mm.iiiiM'tio« 

itl  iiicml>iTM  nf  tiK'ir  r:ic'iiiti<-ii  bciiif;  itlciitk'.tl,  »ii(l  the  Nluilviit!>« 

I  liiiviii;:  iuit-Ks  to  till-  <-<iurwK  or  tliu  rtlber  witbtiiit  adilitiuu 

,  ikod  Ih-Iii;;  ii)ile  to  tiiki-  iiii  f  xtni  iloKH't-  in  one  attvt  iiimt-ki 

i'oiii'-t«*  in  tlie  otbtT.  wjtli  lliv  Hiiviii);  at  at  leiiMt  a  year's  tn»«. 

Iho  ori;;iiial  tUi-iiliy  nI'  the  rollc^t'or  Mvntifltry  wax  coui|mihc«I  of  ibi 

vioK  n-|;itbir  ]>i-<il'f!'sors   in  lubtition  to  tliret-  di'tiioUMtnitors:  A 

<■!*  Sniitb.  M.  It.,  I>.  I).  S.,  iimfesMiror  onil  and  dental  Kuri;«>ry  aim 

kiivt-  dcniistry:  ('biiik-M  <i.  Kdwards,  1).  I>.  S..  |»ntfvMaur  at  |«u> 

I    and  (-IJnicHl   dfiitistry;   A.  M.  t'lirtlvdj.'!-.  M.  )>.,  profetiMtr  a 

•ry:  Dudley  S.  lteynolds,A.  M.,  M.  D.,)iriit'eiiM>ror  imtbulogy  iM 

'lie:  riaiikC.  WIIhou.  A.  It.,  M.  I>.,  iirotessor  of  tbe  |irinci|»lrt>  mm 

ii-v<il'  niedii'ine;  Suiiinein.  I>aliney.  M.  I>..  prul'esMOrof  |ifayiii<>1<<: 

I  lii-tiilo;:y :  Jiilin  A.  l.ai-nilH-e,  M.  t>.,  jtioteHKor  of  materia  niedin 

I  llieni[H-iitie!<:  Cornidinit  Skinuer.  M.  t>„  prttfesaor  of  nnatom>  .  J 

i  lliiwr,  I'll.  D..  M,  ]>„  F.  (.'.  ^^,  imiresitor  of  nit^Iical  cbemisti] 

ftr.  Siiiilli  uu.t  tliv  )in>sident  of  this  fiK-iiliy  and  Dr.  Ilowc  it«  dran 
.'  I'oufKe  ul'  jiiMruetiiiti  oritfiiiiiHy  inaut;nrated  was  tbv  OHual  t«< 
'*  ]i-i'iun-  i<itii>el'>ii'  sessiimK  of  Ave  ini>ntbH  tlien  in  vo|ruethrwueh 
liiH  I'liuiilry,  St-vi-iiteeii  studi-nis,  ii  eotiKJderable  pr(i|M>rtii>»  a 
I  lia<I  |iiir-ni'<l  dental  >tn<ii<--i  in  nllier  liistitiKionH.  uere  in  .ttlt-tht 
till-  t\i*t  -•->-i<'ii.  anil  at  it'.  el(i-«-  lliede;:ree  i>f  diH-torof  doiiti»:p 
<  <itiletii'i|  nil  II  I'.iii-liiLttei*.  Tli>-  iiciltii-iilaliiin  iii<-reit>f«l  WJ. 
•  •■«U'\  \i:n.  \r.j]„-  ibiid  yeiii.  sitid  7'-'  t  lie  liiiirlli  year.  M  bile  tli>n 
I  -i.eiiial.  -  III  1>".  |.(  ill  I--!'.  IJ  in  1V«».  :iiid  111  in  IVM.  Tin 
-11^  >  lia-l  >i]>  to  T)ii^  time  ie|itesi-nti-il  allo;;elber  ait  many  ai*  tveiilt 

-..t  ill.-  I  tii-ni  .i!id  tttii  loim;! intiift. 

••   <..|li.:>-    li.i-    .iNiai-.    i.ikeri    a   di-iidi-d    stand    in    favor    ^f  tb« 

111  .  !i:i*i|-  III    'It'M.il  ■■•lili'.iliKli    t)i1<>ll;:liollt   itie  I'oiuilry.       It  liVi-43< 

.■  .-'.I  ..1   ;:-  M-r  -,  ..[iiii  ,i  iiH-iiil«-i  <!!   Ibi-   Natiniial  AM<4M-i,ttMn  ••< 

i]    [  .ii:;  I  ■;•-■..■'  .1   I  ,1-  ~ii;<  e  iiinl  llilK'il  ail  e.tl  Iif^t  |iartiei]uint  III  lilt 
..•    -I,.'  .,!.  .',  [.  .,r  th.lt  ril:;.llil/,ltinll.        In   l^Wt,  ill  eOtllMnilltl 

I..'    r  .11  : •  •<!  tii.it  I«h1>.  It  ;i<haiii'i'd  Its  Mlandanl  i>f  griA- 

^'  -..  .I-  v<  II  •'   'lii'  r |-'>'::<-ii  Ml   tbiit-  iiiiiinal  seMtioti?*  of  i»^* 

'I  ^     .'  ':  -  •.!'  ti.  Ill  I  .><>  "t    »)>  •  Il   ilK-ri'tltlll    nillot  bavi-  twvt: 

•  •:        \   ■    .  r\  t'Mi.ir  <  I'  'ri.irii  iiii-lil  eiiilir.iein):  Ibe  elenielitf 

■   :.  :...|     -:  ;.      li  >"!  :■•:  ^;.i.1:i  iiimi  ^md   lliet;eneral   finaiii-iii 

...I   ■    .    ■    iii.;i;..ii    -i.t.i.wii.ii    I..1  .1  >li.irl   while  dH'l 

I.  1-  -I.-   .>■■  ■::>..!'  I  ■' .i.r.nit  •-:.:  11  l:>'iI.  and   it  wao  fuaiid  Dvrc» 
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sary,  in  conjanotion  with  the  erection  of  the  new  bnildlng  for  the  med- 
ical college  in  1893,  to  prepare  new  accommodations  for  the  college  of 
dentistry.  The  additional  quarters  prepared  for  the  latter  in  the  new 
bailding,  opened  on  January  2, 1894,  were  second  to  none  of  any  simi- 
lar institution,  at  least  in  the  South  or  West,  in  size,  beauty,  and  con- 
venience, and  furnished  a  complete  modern  equipment  in  the  way  of 
didiurtic  and  clinical  lecture  amphitheaters,  chemical  and  dental  labora- 
tories, dissecting  rooms,  infirmary,  and  other  necessHry  departments. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  was,  however,  so  rapid  that  additional 
accommodations  were  necessary,  and  in  1896  a  commodious  and  hand- 
some new  infirmary  and  hospital,  containing  a  spacious  clinical  amphi- 
theater and  provided  with  every  modern  convenience  for  operations 
in  both  general  and  oral  surgery,  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
building.  The  attendance  of  the  session  of  1897  was  so  large  as  to 
even  task  the  capacity  of  the  new  buildings  at  once,  and  additional 
provision  had  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  operative  clinic  rooms  for  the 
session  of  1S98. 

The  increase  in  matriculation  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been 
very  pronounce<l.  The  average  annual  attendance  during  that  time 
has  been  125,  and  in  1898  172  regular  students  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  various  classes  of  the  college.  As  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
college,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  matriculates  of  the  College  of  Den- 
tistry come  from  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Illi- 
nois, but  the  remainder  represent  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union  and 
several  foreign  countries.  At  one  time  in  re<rent  years  as  many  as 
twenty  six  States  of  the  United  States  and  two  other  countries  have 
been  represented  by  its  students.  The  enlargement  of  the  graduating 
class  has  also  corres|K)iided  well  with  that  of  the  general  student  body, 
the  number  of  graduates  having  increased  from  (>  in  189.i  to  49  in 
181»8.    The  total  number  of  alumni  to  1898  inclusive  is  259. 

The  aim  of  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  institution  is  to  thoroughly 
equip  the  student  with  that  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
which  will  enable  him  to  practice  his  profession  with  eminent  success. 
To  this  end  he  is  reiiuired  not  only  U}  pursue  those  studies  directly 
pertaining  to  dentistry,  but  other  collateral  branches,  especially  of 
medicine,  which  will  broaden  his  knowledge  and  furnish  him  a  better 
scientific  foundation.  He  takes  the  same  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion as  the  medical  student,  the  graded  course  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  niedi(*a  and  tlienii>entics,  histology,  pathology,  and 
bacteriology,  and  in  the  pritK'iples  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene. 
The  close  conjunction  in  which  the  College  of  Dentistry  and  the 
Hospital  (.-ollege  of  Medicine  are  o[)erated  especially  facilitates  this 
broad  plan. 

In  the  dental  college,  as  in  the  me<lical,  the  scientific  and  practical 
go  hand  in  hand,  lectures  and  clinics  being  always  combined;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  pursued  is  also  exacted  by  frequent  quizzes  and 
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|-tira1  teOB  of  viirioas  kinds.  The  coarM  of  InitnwtfoB  is  tte  al 
i.rileiitifltry,  beitidM  the  departments  already  nMOtlMwd,  fadaii 
oj^rative  dentistry,  oral  larKery,  and  dental  ptttholosy.  |M 
iitiBtry  Mill  crown  and  bridge  work, orthodenUa,  ttehakmmi 
LstlifHiu,  Rud  dental  jurisprndence. 

lowing  are  tlier»gu1arprofteBonoftbflpreaeBtfiMitl^,«IM 

inclndcH  thirteen  lecturers,  aesistants,  and  dhiioal  luMll 

:  A.  Wilkes  amitb,  D.  D.  S.,  M,  I).,  emerltne  ptofbaaor  of  ocal  an 

|tul«iir;:ery;  Henry  Bryant Tileston,  D.  U.S., presideDt,  p 

Irativc  ileutlstry,  dentiil  materia  medlca  and  therapentics, and 

f  olofry:  Bilwanl  M.  Kpttiff,  H.  D.,  O.  D.  8^  profteaor  of  oral  at 

«l<-»l:il  patholot;y;   Winfleld  Scott  Bmlth,  D.  D.  S^  | 

li.  ij<  dentistry,  crown  and  bridge  work;  William  Bdwaid  Om( 

.  S..  i.roressor  of  itrthodontia,  t«:bnics,  and  anieatbeaJa;  BmbmI  C 

H-y.  M.  I>.,  pn>f4>ssnr  of  iibysiology  and   byipene;   John  Edwi 

■H,  A.  U.,  M.  It.,  professor  of  anatomy;  11.  Horace  Oraat,  A.M 

..  [•rufntMir  of  surgery;  P.  Itichard  Taylor,  M.  D.,  dean,  pmtaM 

Inatrrtn  m(Hli<-»  unci  therai>eutics ;  Philip  F.  Barlionr,  A.  B^  X.  D 

IfiwMir  uf  fliernistry  and  melnllurgy. 

|lif  pxo-utive  onii-vra  of  the  i-oIlecA  !*ince  its  ftmndatioD  bSTa  bai 
.w^:  Presidints,  A.  Wilkes  Smith,  M.  I).,  1>.  I>.  8^  1887-l« 
i  r.Abody,  I>.  1>.  ».,  1892-1«>7.     II.  U.  Tileston,  D.  D.  S^  l«m 
I.     Dfans:  .1.  Uwjs  ilowv.  I'h.  D.,  U.  D.,  F.  O.  8^  1887-im 
■Cli  burd  Taylor,  SI.  U.,  1801  to  presenL 

BIBUixiKAPHV. 

kiiiilini  iif  Kriitarky.  I>.t  Tliutna-  MninhatI  GnvD,  CinrinnaH,  UMl 
ml  Muidi'n  lliftury,  lluiur  BiiU  Sihiiol  i  Vol.  Ill),   llMtdanM'a  C«M 

rLISTOK  rOLLEOE,  ri.lSTOH. 

tlinlxn  <'c>Itfiri>  |iroiHwes  In  liiniish  n  e<MMl.  snhstantial  eilncsttoafc 

I  iiiid  yoiin^  women  at  as  niislenite  exjiensa  as  potfabli 

]ri  mntllntiiHi  is  ltii|>iis(  in  inuniiceinctit,  Iteing  i-onducted  unds  Ik 

KhiKp  iif  WfHi  I  niiiii  llapiiHt  As-uH-iution.    Iiaorifnoal  mtablui 

in  ■lijr  ti>  till-  lark  •>!'  Iit<'i1itii>>  hir  lii;;lier  edm-ution  in  the  waeMB 

'ii   i\' iiiiK-k.v.  lit  tin-  til if  hi  I'liuiidiitiiin.  when  ipmnI  achad 

I' ' 1  tlie  |>iil>lif  x'tiiHit  >ysti-m.  in  the  ineftii-ivnt  form  in  wbM 

II  '".  i-.ii-(l.  wif  •'iiiiM-ly  iniidfiiiKti-  to  tbe  inliu-atioual  demaBdat 
Hon  iiM  tH-<-i>niin;:  Om-kly  {-•iinLiifd. 
r  iiiir  nliii  iir-t  ■■'.iliiiil  iiKiM  !«-n-il>1y  th)-  nt^eil  of  tbe  t^leitr  aai 

|(  ucitiilfd  tli<-  •[ tioiMil  ilTsiahlisliiiH-nt.  wliirhhe  took  an  acli« 

niik'iti::  -iIhi'ii,  u.i«  Ui-v.  WiDio  Wlnie.  ■•iilinarily  called  in  ki 
I'  tbf  st.it>-,  I'.itlii-r  Willi!-,  Willi  niuy.  more  than  anyone  dM 
'nll<^•)  till-  tiillirr  iil'  the  ini«tiiniii>ii. 
.  Wiiitc  Hilt  a  liii:hly  re»|N-«-ii-<l   lt;i|>iiitt  t-h-rgyman,  who  bai 
I  tli«  tniiiistty  i>r  his  chutvU  iu  «<Mt«ta  Kentucky  in  lUM  «■ 
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bad  labored  in  that  capacity  many  years  with  fsrreat  acceptability. 
Just  subsequent  to  the  civil  war  he  became  county  suiierintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Hickman  County,  and  it  was  while  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office  that  he  realized  more  fully  than  ever  how 
wholly  insufficient  were  the  schools  of  that  section  to  supply  the  needs 
of  its  people.  About  1871  he  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  founding 
an  institution,  which  would  at  least  partially  meet  pressing  educational 
demands,  and  to  travel  and  solicit  funds  for  its  equipment. 

In  this  way  the  money  was  secured  for  the  erection  of  the  first  build- 
ing of  Olinton  Female  OoUege,  which  was  begun  in  1873.  The  beauti- 
ftil  campus  of  8  acres  upon  which  this  building  is  located  was  donated 
to  the  institution  by  Mr.  liobert  Moore.  The  funds  raised  by  Father 
White  were  not  large,  and  the  cost  of  the  first  building,  which  was  not 
completed  for  some  time  after  it  was  begun,  was  about  $7,000. 

As  its  original  name  implies,  the  school  was  at  first  exclusively  for 
young  ladies.  It  was  organized  under  the  general  corporation  laws  of 
the  State  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  each  of  whom 
is  required  to  be  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing  of  some  Bap- 
tist church.  The  college  is  empowered  by  its  charter  to  confer  the 
Qsoal  college  degrees,  but  has  chosen,  until  quite  recently,  to  grant 
diplomas,  but  not  regular  degrees.  Its  original  curriculum  embraced 
all  grades  of  instruction  from  primary  to  collegiate,  the  latter  being 
intended  at  first  to  give  only  a  good  English  education.  The  classics 
and  other  departments  were  soon  added,  so  that  its  course  was  before 
long  quite  equal  to  that  of  many  other  institutions  in  the  State,  which 
grant  regular  collegiate  degrees.  Its  curriculum  was  early  divided 
into  classical  and  scientific  courses. 

The  school  was  first  opened  in  September,  1874,  before  its  own  build- 
ing was  ready  for  occupancy,  and  was  condncte^l  for  a  time  in  the  Bap- 
tist Church '  in  Clinton.  It  had  only  15  pupils  at  the  beginning.  Its 
original  faculty  was  Prof.  T.  N.  Wells  and  Miss  Amanda  M.  Hicks. 
Some  assistance  was  given  in  the  teaching  of  the  first  session  by  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Professor  Wells.  The  institution  soon  occupied 
its  own  building,  although  still  somewhat  incomplete,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  yesir  had  an  enrollment  of  45  students.  Thi*  attendance  had 
increased  to  (M)  matriculates  in  1875-70,  when  there  were  three  regular 
teac*hers  and  the  proi)erty  of  the  college  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
$15,000,  while  its  e()uipment  of  scientific  apparatus  was  goo<l. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  young  men  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  as 
students,  and  the  institutitm  has  since  remained  fully  coeducational, 
baving  dropiHMl  the  word  female  from  its  name.  In  1879  a  course  espe- 
cially designe<l  for  teachers  and  also  one  in  commercial  science  were 
added  to  the  previous  curriculum  and  the  enrollment  for  the  year  rose 

*  Thin  18  according  to  the  caUlogao  of  IHiM-lKS.  Tho  iiketch  by  Rct.  Mr.  BAiley 
«ij«  it  WAS  o|>«ne<l  in  it«  own  iiiitiiiiiihe<l  building  and  tluit  by  MIm  Hicks  sayt  iU 
boUding  WM  complete  et  the  opening. 
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D.  Profesflor  Wells  ooiitiimed  as  presMent  of  the  ooDcsB  fcr  rii 
ly  daring  which  the  institation  sent  oat  12  gnidoatwi»  5  ia  lii 
tific  and  7  in  the  chissical  course,  the  first  daaSi  that  of  187S»  haviiv 
composed  of  two  graduates  in  the  scientiflo  eoorM. 
»on  the  resignation  of  Professor  Wellsy  in  1880,  he  was  aaeenM 
3  presidency  of  the  college  by  Miss  Uioks,  who  had  been  coaafUri 
the  institution  from  its  inception.  She  held  the  poaition  for  ftm- 
years,  and  is  the  one  who  largely  built  up  the  oollege  to  what  it  m 
y.  Her  success  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  due  to  her  own 
(hi  personality,  as  she  had  to  struggle  heroically  againat 
dowment  and  against  prejudice.  The  school,  onder  her  able 
lent,  gradually  ex|>anded  in  its  equipment,  fiMoltjr,  and 
)II  as  in  the  nnnit>er  of  its  students,  until  it  soon  began  to 
tibly  with  other  institutions  of  higher  edueation  in  the 
tis  Hicks  was  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Normnl 
I  tea(*her  of  flue  talents.  The  faculty  she  gathered  abont  her 
wfll  trainetl  and  efficient  instructors.  In  1881-8S  there 
i(*rM  and  an  attendance  of  200  students,  whieh  is  piHiiqw  ths 
lit  matriculation  the  college  has  ever  had,  but  a  mneh  largts  |ms 
on  of  itM  students  have  in  recent  years  been  memberaof  ita  highif 
("s.    Tht*  work  bad  ho  ont^^rown  itself  in  1883  that  an  additioa 

made  t<»  the  muin  building. 

e  Ann*ri(*aii  Haptist  Hduc-ational  Society  cooperated  with 
H  in  li«*r  work,  and  about  1SH!I  appointi'd  an  agent  to  ( 
V  an  endowment  for  the  rollege.    Not  much  sucoeee  aeema  to  haie 

obtained  tor  this  laudable  pur[K>i>e,  but  enough  meana  were  reel- 
to  c'oinplote  ill  18tM)  a  lK>arding  cottayre  with  aeeommodatinns  lor 
Hiii;:  ladirs.  wliile  an  additional  incmlier  had  been  added  to  the 
ty.     r|M»n  tin*  completion  of  th<*  yoiiii^  lailieH*  boarding 

S.  A.  Kairtirld  iM'iame  ass<iciati*d  witli  Mish  Hicks  in  the 

at'  the  institution,  and  ho  n'inaint*d  until  the  end  of  the  latteA 
nisTralion. 

•arnfi  .los«*|»h  INwik.  of  rambridge.  MasH.,  who  had  given  MvUOOiar 
Miildingot  the  l^'anliti;;  rottagr  and  who  dird  in  the  winter  of  188L 
iiMlu('«'iI.  thn»ii^li  Mi*«H  llirks*s  intlnencv  and  that  of  a  lifeJoef 
li  ot*  hers  living  in  <  aiiibrid^'e.  to  lM*«in<*ath  to  the  college  a  sen 
iiitiii;;  ti»  l»etutMMi  ^'J.'i^lNNi  and  (.*C»,(NNl,  the  largiT  iMHtion  of  whkh 
U-en  pail!  ttv«*i  to  the  institution  and  is  now  invested  ae  a  perae- 

«*ii(iowin«'iif.  Ill  \^*J'J  tht*  (vilirp'  rei'eive^l  a  iimsiderablr  colle^ 
of  valiiahli*  iMNiks  from  the  library  «»f  the  Uev.  Mr.  Leonard,  i 
iMt  niinisfi-r  **\'  Ohio,  lately  d«*<*eaiMM|. 

May,  IVM,  Mihs  Mirks  t'oiind  it  ni*<*eHsary  for  fiersonal  reason* It 
r  h«T  ri»niM*i*tii»ii  with  the  institution  to  which  in  different  capaei' 
ili«*  had  d«*viit«M|  tuiMity  year**  of  si'lf  s«irrlth'iii^  lalMir.  fU^aidestte 
tioiiH  to  it-*  «*i|iii]»ni«Mit  ami  the  foiindation  of  it*i  endowment  whksh 

bet.*n  mrntione^l.  nht*  ha«l  acruniulat«-d  for  it  a  libraiy  of  i^SUO 
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ames,  and,  above  all,  had  established  for  it  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship and  imparted  to  it  throagbout  a  high  moral  tone.  The  graduating 
elass  at  times  dnriug  the  last  years  of  her  administration  contained  as 
many  as  12  members,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  for  the  period 
was  about  50. 

Upon  Miss  Hicks's  retirement  Bev.  E.  E.  Chandler,  D.  D.,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  the  pastor  of  various  Baptist 
churches  in  the  East — the  last  seven  years  of  the  time  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. — was  elect-ed  as  her  successor  in  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  considerable  improvements 
were  made  in  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  institution  and  material 
additions  to  its  scientific  apparatus  also  took  place.  In  1895  Prof. 
J.  N.  Robinson,  an  alumnus  of  Betbel  College,  Kentucky,  and  a  teacher 
with  a  number  of  years  of  successful  experience,  was  associated  with 
President  Chandler  in  the  faculty  as  its  business  manager  and  financial 
agent. 

President  Chandler  resigned  in  1896,  since  which  time  there  have 
been  several  changes  in  the  presidency  of  the  institution.  Rev.  A.  8. 
Petty,  1).  D.,  first  became  president,  but  only  retained  the  ofiice  for  a 
few  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Riley,  who  held 
the  position  until  the  present  summer,  when  A.  F.  Williams,  A.  M., 
was  elected  president.  Professor  Williams  has  been  for  several  years 
the  vice  president  of  Bethel  College,  Rnssellville,  Ky.,  and  by  his 
training  shonld  be  well  fitted  to  make  a  success  of  his  present  position. 

The  students  of  Clinton  come  mainly  from  western  Kentucky,  north- 
western Tennessee,  and  southeastern  Missouri.  The  average  matricu- 
lation annually  tor  the  past  few  years  lias  been  about  150.  The  number 
of  graduates  each  year  of  late  has  averaged  about  G.  The  total  number 
of  graduates  sin(*«  the  first  cisvss  was  sent  out  in  1878  is  about  90,  who 
are  about  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  Of  these  graduates 
several  have  bec*ome  successful  teachers  and  lawyers,  while  others 
occupy  prominent  Baptist  pulpits.  To  meet  local  nee<ls  the  college  still 
maintains  all  grades  of  instruction  from  primary  to  a  collegiate  course 
of  four  years.  Its  preparatory  department  has  a  course  extending 
through  three  years,  while  the  regular  classical  and  scientific  college 
courses'  extend  through  four  years  each.  It  has  also  a  department  of 
music  and  a  teachers^  training  course,  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the 
publico  schools.    The  present  faculty  has  seven  members. 


'The  KcliooU  of  instrnrtioD  leading  to  tbecu*  courses  are  Latiu  aud  Oroek,  iiio«leni 
laii;(iiaKeii,  Knglisb,  history.  inutliomaticK,  iiinital  and  moral  pliilosophy,  and 
natural  Hrience,  in  each  of  which  u  diploma  in  );nint«>d.  In  the  scientific  conrne  eer* 
tain  portionH  of  the  schotdH  of  natural  science  and  modem  laugaagee  are  tubetitutad 
for  Greek  iu  the  classical  course. 
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Facts  fnrnished  by  President  Chandler  have  formed  the  basis  of  this  alcetch, 
particularly  for  its  early  history.  The  facts  thus  obtained  have  been  supplemented 
by  information  obtained  from  catalogues,  from  a  short  sketch  in  the  Clinton  Dem- 
ocrat, by  Bev.  B.  B.  Bailey,  one  in  the  Baptist  Gleaner,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Hicks,  and 
from  Henderson's  Centennial  Exhibit. 

LIBERTY  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

Liberty  College  is  the  outgi'owth  of  the  interest  and  enterprise  man- 
ifested in  the  cause  of  higher  education  by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  and  of  the  Baptists  of  Liberty  Association,  from  which  body  it 
receives  its  name.  The  one  principally  instrumental  in  its  founda- 
tion is  Rev.  N.  G.  Terry,  still  a  member  of  its  board  of  regents,  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  Allen  Lodge  Female  College, 
a  local  institution  situated  at  Glasgow,  of  which  in  a  sense  Liberty 
College  may  beconsidered  a  development.  While  engaged  in  con- 
ducting it,  Mr.  Terry,  about  1872,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  educational  work  then  being  done  in  the  com- 
munity could  be  enlarged  by  having  Liberty  Association  of  the 
Baptist  Church  found,  under  its  own  control,  a  higher  and  better 
institution.  Accordingly  he  drew  up  a  preamble  and  set  of  resolu- 
tions looking  toward  that  end,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  having 
the  association  adopt  at  its  next  regular  annual  meeting. 

Among  other  generous  promoters  and  warm  friends  of  the  enter- 
prise in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere  may  be  mentioned  ex-Governor  P.  H. 
Leslie,  Major  Cheek,  Hon.  8.  E.  Jones,  and  Rev.  Basil  Manly,  D.  D., 
then  presideDt  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky.  Dr.  Manly  drafted 
the  charter  for  the  proposed  institution,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  it  was  passed  by  the  State  legislature  in  1873. 
According  to  this  instrument,  the  collegia  was  to  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  16  regents  or  trustees,  elected,  two  each  year  after  the  first  year, 
by  the  association  after  which  it  was  named.  It  was  also  granted  all 
the  usual  collegiate  powers  and  privileges. 

After  its  legal  basis  was  thus  secured  it  was  decided  to  locate  the 
institution  in  that  town  within  the  bounds  of  the  association  w^hich 
should  oft'er  the  greatest  inducements.  Accordingly  a  contest  of 
liberality  arose,  in  which  Smith's  Grove,  Cave  City,  and  Glasgow  par- 
ticipated, the  latter  securing  the  college  by  furnishing  a  subscription 
of  about  *12,()0().  Additional  funds  were  soon  raised,  an  admirable 
site  purchased,  and  a  handsome  brick  building,  i)artly  two  stories 
and  partly  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  front  of  140  feet  and  a  depth 
of  80  feet,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  825,000.  This  structure,  which 
was  completed  in  1875,  is  well  adapted  for  its  uses  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  its  ex(^ellent  rooms  for  educational  purjmses,  accommoda- 
tions for  4:0  boarding  pupils.  The  institution  was  at  first  designed 
only  for  young  ladies  and  was  conducted  for  many  years  as  an  exclu- 
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sively  female  college.     Its  course  iis  first  established  was  that  usually 
pursued  in  female  colleges  at  the  time. 

Upon  the  completion  of  its  building  its  presidency  was  at  first 
tendeixHl  to  its  cliief  founder,  Rev.  N.  G.  Terry,  but  on  his  declining 
the  posit  ion  the  Ixmnl  of  regents  elected  as  the  first  president  of  the 
college  James  II.  Fuqua,  A.  M.,  an  alumnus  of  Hethel  College  in 
1858  and  already  a  teacher  of  mark,  who  has  subscv^uently  been 
prominent  in  the  educational  history  of  the  Stat^,  as  a  professor  for 
many  years  in  his  alma  mater,  and  for  a  time  chairman  of  its  faculty. 
President  Fu<iua  took  charge  of  Lil)erty  College  at  its  opening  in 
September,  1875,  and  remaine<l  at  its  hea<l  for  five  years,  during 
whicli  it  seems  to  have  l)een  quite  pmspci-ous.  It  sent  out  its  first 
griMluating  class  of  4  members  in  187S  and  had  18  other  alumna)  dur- 
ing the  rtMnaining  two  years  of  this  administ  mtion.  President  Fuqua 
resigned  in  1880  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Hc^tliel  College.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  presidency  of  Lilwrty  Collegia  was  liev.  J.  B.  Re^Tiolds, 
whose  administration  continued  during  (me  year.  It  was  al)out  this 
time,  when  the  institution  experienced  consi<lemble  distress  financially, 
that  it  found  a  valuable  friend  and  heliwr  in  the  late  Rev.  W.  W. 
Ganlner,  1).  I).  The  original  building  had  not  Ikm^u  completed  with- 
out accumulating  a  <lebt  of  about  4(8,()(K>,  whi<*h  was  now  pressing 
heavily  wiion  it.  It  was  rescued  from  this  emimrrassmeut  by  the 
efforts  and  energy  of  Dr.  (Tanlner,  wlio  was  long  connected  with  the 
e<Iucati<mal  work  of  his  church  in  Kentucky,  l)eing  for  many  years 
professor  of  theologj-  at  Bethel  College,  ami  whose  lal>ors  for  and 
devoticm  to  the  cans«»  of  education  in  tlu»  State  well  desc»rvc  a  special 
mention.  Seeing  at  this  time  the  work  of  LilK»rty  Coll«»gt»  liable  to  be 
seriously  hindenMl,  he  t<M)k  the  field  in  its  behalf  an<l  was  able  to 
secure  numey  and  plc<lges  sufticient  to  fr(»e  the  instituticm  from  debt. 

After  Prt»sident  Reynolds's  n^tirtMuent  from  the  executive  chair  of 
the  college  Profs.  K.  W.  Klnnl  and  J.  P.  Fruit  were  then  assoi*iated 
for  two  years  in  its  presidency.  At  the  en<l  of  this  time  Professor 
Fruit  resigiKMl  to  accept  the  (*hair  of  Knglish  in  his  alma  mater, 
Bethel  College,  an<l  his  ])hice  was  suppliinl  by  Prof.  K.  W.  White, 
who  remained  ass<>ciate<l  witli  Professor  Klnwl  in  the  management  of 
Lilierty  until  lss«»,  when  lM>tli  n»sigiic<l  to  take  I'hai'ge  of  Lynnland 
Institute,  which  they  ha<l  joinily  purehasetl.  Tlie  <*ol lege  at  Glasgow 
had  had  a  pmmI  patroimge  <luring  their  ad niinist ration,  its  alumna) 
for  the  |Mist  eight  yeai>i  having  numlN^nMl  :>:i. 

In  the  .sumnuM*  of  lssi»  \{r\\  T.  S.  .M<'('ail  was  el<M*t<Ml  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  institution,  a  position  hel<l  by  him  two  years,  when  he 
resigmHi  to  lM»come  presi<I<*nt  of  P»<»tiiel  iMMuah'  Colle^re  at  llopkins- 
ville,  Ky.  Tlie  average  annual  atten<lan<M>  <luriiig  liis  administration 
WHS  alM)Ut  120an<l  the  nunilNM-of  irrail nates  fm*  th«*  time  11. 

The  next  incumlxMil  of  tiic  executive  chair  of  LilN*rty  College  was 
Rev.  J.  M.  Bent,  D.  1).,  wh<»  r<»>igned  the  presidency  oC  \.\i^  V>«.\Nlv^ 


ciency,  together  with  some  other  neoeBsaiy  indebtedndHB,  I 
mulnted  to  aboat  (4,000.  Through  the  effortsofPrealdMiti 
amount  was  raised  and  enough  more  to  make  OMiaidflraUB 
mentt)  in  the  college  property,  so  that  at  his  nwrignattim  in 
institution  was  left  free  from  debt  and  prepared  for  greata 
ness  in  the  future.  A  primary  department  was  attadied  to 
tutioit  during  this  administration  and,  in  1893-94,  the  nnmb 
deute  rose  to  217,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  tiieocdlastt.  Tl 
at  ttiat  time  numbered  7  members. 

In  the  summer  of  1895,  11.  J.  Oreenwell,  A.  IL,  an  all 
Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  who  had  had  many  yoaiV  i 
exi>eneuce  at  the  bead  of  educational  enterprises  at  Barda 
other  place's  in  Kentucky,  became  president  of  the  ooUoge, 
hatt  since  cfllciently  conducted.  Under  his  admlaiatraUon 
tutiou  hoH  dtcailily  increased  its  matriculation,  wkkdl  wa 
oonsiOembly  reduced  by  the  general  financial  stringanQy.  ' 
ent  faealty  contains  six  members,  with  (ieor^  J.  Bnmett, 
vice-president.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  datiaf  th< 
BUuimer  to  niaterially  improve  the  colleKo  grounds  and  bulk 
to  witl  several  newteachera  to  the  faculty,  a  large  comntereli 
mviit  bcingamong  the  new  features  cou  tern  plated.  11m  pros 
lar  i-ullcgc  ^-uunte  in  literature  and  scieuce,  t^^etlnr  vitl 
meutH  of  music  and  art  and  a  normal  course  for  training  tai 
Ut  lie  uiHliitaincd,  and  improved  as  the  limes  demand. 

A  gnuluiil  movement  toward  wiiat  may  be  called  popnlni 
tnHlilntiiiii  Hnil  niHkinir  itA  MlvftnlAveit  tnnre  ac(-MiidhlA  to  tb 
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The  total  number  of  graduates  of  Liberty  College,  aceoi-diug  to  the 
information  at  hand,  which  is  appi*oximately  correct,  is  82,  of 
»m  79  are  young  ladies  and  3  young  men;  a  number  of  these  adorn 
ious  stations  in  different  walks  of  life. 

BIBLIOORAPHT. 

ThiB  sketch  is  based  entirely  on  correspondenoe  and  catalogues. 
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^  OODEN  COLLBQE,  BOWLING  ORKEN. 

I 

m  Ogden  Ck)llege  owes  its  existence  to  the  wise  beneficence  of  Maj. 
^Robert  W.  Ogden,  who  by  his  will,  dated  December  7,  1870,  left  the 
Mim  of  (50,000,  ''or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,"  to  be  used 
in  tlie  purchase  of  suitable  grounds  and  the  erection  thereon  of  appro- 
te  buildings  in  or  near  the  town  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  to  be  dedi- 
ted  and  devoted  to  the  education  therein  of  males  or  females,  young 
n  or  young  women,  as  my  executor  or  executors  may  elect."*  By 
rther  pi*ovisions  of  the  will  the  pn>pose<l  institution  was  to  be  called 
en  College,  if  a  male  school  should  be  decided  upon,  or  Ogden 
minary  if  a  female  school.  It  was  also  made  the  I'esiduary  legatee 
of  his  estate,  the  income  on  the  amount  thus  I'ealized,  which  was  esti- 
iBiated  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  be  something  over  $60,000,^  was  "  to 
I  form  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  the  tuition  fees 
^of  any  of  the  young  men  [or  young  women]  of  Warren  County  or  the 
Estate  of  Kentucky  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  this  fund."* 
►  Preference  was  also  expressed  for  a  nmle  college,  although  the  decision 
of  that  matter  wns  left  entii*ely  to  his  executors,  Judge  William  V. 
Loving  an<i  his  son,  Hon.  IL  V.  Loving,  of  rx)uisville,  Ky.,  who,  under 
the  name  of  i-egents,  were  to  have  full  general  control  over  the  insti- 
tution, the  more  immediate  government  of  which  was  to  be  intrust-ed 
to  a  boanl  of  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the  i*egents. 

Major  Ogden  die<l  on  November  10,  1873.  Hon.  II.  V.  Ix)ving,  the 
only  one  of  his  executors  to  accept  the  trust,  decided  in  favor  of  a 
male  colh^gc,  acconling  to  the  prefei*ence  expressed  in  the  will,  and  in 
September,  1874,  selected  as  the  first  boartl  of  trustees  for  the  institu- 
tion Hon.  HolHM-t  R<Kles,  Hon.  II.  T.  Clark,  Judge  II.  K.  Thomas, 
CoL  W.  E.  Ilolson,  and  Hon.  I).  W.  Wright.  Mr.  Kodcs  l>ecame 
president  and  Mr.  Wright  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  lK>ard  for  a 
number  of  ycai-s  liM^ki^l  after  th<*  interests  of  the  infant  institution 
faithfully  and  fflicitMitly,  and  it  was  through  their  lalM)i-s  that  much  of 
the  imiKMus  which  has  umde  it  what  it  now  is  wjis  iniparteil.  Mr. 
Wright  esiM'i'iall y,  who  still  retains  the  wiine  oflieial  iMwit  i<m,  hjis  given 
much  time  an<l  attention  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Some  tinn*  wjis  n«»ce.ssarily  occupie<l  in  settling  up  the  estate,  but, 

•  Recorils  of  the  Warren  Comity  court. 

*  Colliii.*4's  History  of  Kciitncky,  Vol.  I,  p.  24*^.    Somewhat  more  than  this  amonnt 
,  it  a|>i)ear8,  realized  from  the  reniduary  estate. 
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lolation  of  the  board  of  tnutoes  adopted  on  Jma  IS.  1877,  B 
lecided  to  open  the  college  fdrstadentsoatlieflntllMdajjr  of  Iht 
ring  September,  and  on  Jaly  16, 1877,  the  llivt  faooUgr  welaclrf, 
osed  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Wigfatman,  D.  D.,  preaUent,  and  M.  tL 
ipaudJohnP.Leotsako8,profe80OT8.  Aehartcrwaalaleraeinnd 
le  institntion,  which  bears  the  date  of  Mardi  8^  1878» 
e  U8ual  collegiate  powers  and  privileges. 
9  amount  of  the  residnaiy  fonds  which  could  be 
i  time  of  the  opening  of  the  college  or  that  have  been 
were  not  and  have  not  been  snfficient  to  sappoti  a  laiga 
^perly  train  a  large  number  of  students.  Henee  the  pottoj  of  As 
ieR  has  been  to  limit  the  nnmber  of  students  to  saeli  as  mm  hi 
triy  cared  for  by  the  institution,  while  at  the 
I  free  tuition  as  its  means  will  justify.  The  noflibsr  a( 
received  was  limited  to  100  by  a  resdlutionof 
iigust  18, 1877.  Tuition  was  practically  frse 
HlentH  f mm  Kentuck}*,  and  eqiecially  froai  Wi 
:  only  riMiuinNl  to  pay  a  small  incidental  fee  *  each 

remitted  entirely  in  the  case  of  deserving  studenta  sff  Ifaaiisi 
j4.  Students  f nim  other  States  were  required  to  pajf  fai 
jinparat  i  vely  small  tuition  fee  of  $90  a  year.  Untfl 
my  AS  tj4»  Htudents  have  always  been  admitted  free  a( 
I  this  liHsis  the  matriculation  of  the  institution  has 
imnl  liieal  to  a  large  extent,  as  the  local  attendanee 
quite  e<|ual  to  the  eapa^ity  of  the  college  under  ila  i^gnlar 
lie,  nii«l  tlie  tuition  of  nonresident  Mtudents,  few  in  nambers  as 
linve  l»e4Mi«  eotild  not  In*  de|)endecl  upon  for  an  enlai^gemeat  of 
iiKtitution,  eitti«*r  in  the  way  of  furnishing  additional  teaching 
or  iM'tter  pMienil  <H|uipment. 

I*  first  M^Msit)!!  of  the  c*«ille);e  was  o|>ene<I  on  September  S,  1877,  the 
•rty  havin;;  Im*«mi  leasiHl  f4)r  its  use  which  had  been  lately 
liy  \Varn*ii  (*ollf^e,  an  iuNtitutioninau^uratetl  at  Bowling 
7::.  uii«lfr  till*  patronaKeof  the  Methodirtt  Kpiseopal  Chnrch  South 
iuit«*  |»nis]N*roiis  for  a  lime,  hut  aiiieh  Iia^l  recently  been  forced 
!>»|m*ih1  iiii  arroiiiit  of  laek  of  siiffieient  flnaneial  support.  The 
M*  iif  iiistriM'tioii  ill  the  new  institution,  am  originally  onllined* 
MtiHi  «if  H  |in*|Minit«iry  e«iurM*  of  two  years  and  a  college  couine  of 
years.  l(y  hnimiii  i>f  many  xtudentM  dropping  out  and  others  lak- 
li«*ir  ]>Ia<-«*s  \'J^  inatrifiilat4*H  wen*  in  attendAm*e  the  flrrt  year, 
\  all  tif  tliftii  piirMiiti;:  iin*|Minitory  work.     College  elamies  wi^re 

fully  «»r^aiii/*'<l  ai  tlit*  lieuiiining  of  the  next  Hcssion,  wht« 
iatii  A.  ulN^iifliaiii.  A.  M.,  wa.H  a^Mt^l  to  tlie  previous  faculty  as 
•SMir  of  iiiatlH*iiiati«*s. 

U  fiN'  in  I**::  wa4  «.'•  a  v'-ar.     In  !*«:»  it  wm  made  #5  •  yssr  sad  hi  IWM fM 
\  which  it  kuu  UDCv  lettaiBML 
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In  1878  the  means  of  the  institution  were  further  increased  by  its 
becoming  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  estate  of  Maj.  John  E.  Robin- 
■on,  of  Bowling  Green.  This  bequest,  amounting  to  about  $25,000, 
was  given  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship.  Subsequent  litiga- 
tion over  the  will,  however,  only  left  to  the  college  about  half  that 
amount,  the  income  from  which  has  been  set  apart  to  the  chair  of 
natural  science,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  bequest, 
is  styled  the  John  £.  Robinson  chair  of  natural  science.  In  1880  the 
desirable  grounds  and  buildings  hitherto  used  by  the  institution, 
which  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Bowling  Green,  well 
adapted  to  college  purposes,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $25,000, 
were  purchased  by  its  trustees.  The  already  handsome  campus  of 
about  10  acres  was  further  beautified.  The  buildings  were  also  con- 
siderably improved  internally,  the  accommodations  enlarged,  and  the 
^uipment  of  the  college  otherwise  much  enhanced,  among  tho  other 
ndditions  l)eing  a  good  complement  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and 
physical  apparatus. 

The  average  attendance  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  history 
remained  a1>out  the  same.  In  1880,  however,  the  course  of  study  was 
more  thoroughly  systematized,  being  divided  into  the  eight  schools  of 
ancient  languages,  mathematics,  natural  s<.*ionee,  philosophy,  civil  en- 
gineering, modem  languages,  English  language  and  literature,  and 
commercial  science,  and  a  more  rigid  test  of  scholarship  having  been 
applie<l,  the  number  of  students  in  1880-81  was  reiluced  to  87,  which 
has  since  remained  al>out  the  usual  average  annual  matriculation. 
At  the  end  of  this  session  the  first  graduating  cbiss  of  three  meiul>er8, 
apon  whom  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arti^  was  conferred,  was  sent  out 
by  the  college. 

In  August,  1883,  Dr.  Wightman  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege, which  he  ha<l  done  much  to  start  on  its  career  of  usefulness,  and 
was  shortly  afterwanls  succeeded  by  Prof.  William  A.  Obenchain,  who 
has  since  efileiently  discharged  the  <luties  of  the  i)osition.  At  the 
same  time  a  l)aehe1or  of  s(.*ience  course,  strong  esi)ecially  in  inatlie- 
matics  and  mo<lern  languages,  was  ml<le<l  to  the  previous  course  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  thus  allowing  a  partial  8i>ecia1ization  of  8tu<1ics. 
This  principle  was  still  further  extended,  in  1885,  by  the  addition  of 
a  bachelor  of  philosophy  course,  which  has  as  its  distinctive  basis 
English,  iiuHlcrn  hinguages,  and  history,  the  hist  subject,  including 
political  cHHnioiny,  constituting  a  ncws<*h<M)l  in  the  curriculum,  which 
then  lNH*anie  sulmtantially  what  it  has  sin<*(*  n'mainiMl. 

I>K'al  conditions  have  In^cii  such  that  the  (*ollege  has  always  found 
it  necessary,  as  is  the  cas4»  with  most  other  instituli<msof  higher  e<iu- 
Bation  in  the  State,  to  have  attached  to  it  a  preparatory  department, 
in  order  that  its  students  may  Im*  proi>erly  trainnl  for  its  collegiate 
dasses.    The  course  in  this  deimrtnient  extends  through  two  years  and 
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fisarily  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  lUtenUon  of  iht 
Ity .  The  standard  of  the  collegiate  department  haa,  however,  m 
been  maintained  from  the  first,  but  has  been  from  Uom  to  tim 
roved,  as  in  1881),  when  more  rigid  reqairementa  for  enti 
!«  institut4Hl  by  reason  of  the  improved  eonditlon  of  the 
lol  system  of  Ik>wling  Green,  from  whieh  a  large  proportion  of  in 
ents  naturally  come. 

18U5  it  was  found  that  under  the  practically  free  toition  sjUcn 
;h  had  been  in  use  the  college  had  been  conducted  on  a  ai-alr  tat 
ral  for  its  own  resources.  Its  future  growth  and  expnuaaun  wvit 
anger,  as  the  iniM>me  from  its  endowment  fund  had  decrra»<4 
liderably,  owiu};  t4>  the  general  decline  in  the  rale  of  inteniL 
>  cour8(n4  of  action  then  c*<mfronte<l  its  trustees^-oithor  to  cniiai 
rork  and  lowi^r  its  grade  or  to  limit  the  number  of  free  acholarriup^ 
awanling  them*  ti>  deserving  young  men  in  need  of  ai«l,  aal 
liring  all  (ithors  to  })ay  a  moderate  tuition  fee  in  addition  to  tki 
liar  incid4*ntal  f<H>,  re^iuiriMi  of  all  students,  and  the  qiecini  labon^ 
f(M*H,  nH|uire<l  in  Xhv  scientific  departments.  The  boitrd  wimtf 
it4Hl  tht>  MM«<ind  of  theN4»  plans,  fixing  the  number  of  free  8rhola^ 
H  at  4n,  and  th«*  rate  of  tuition  in  the  collegiate  department  at  Ml 
in  th<*  pr«*|Miratory  deiiartnuMit,  $J5  a  year.  The  experience rf 
institution  has  siniM*  abundantly  ctmfirmed  the  wiadoni  of  thh 
4-<*,  as  the  attontlanc4*  has  not  lNM*n  diminished,  at  least  materiallj, 
with  thi*  additional  incoim*  thussecunnl  another  member  has  liMa 
hI  to  \\u'  fa«Milty.  Thf*  rolli^^e  has  Immmi  able  to  maintain  ita  fctnaiv 
1  staiidanl  tii  scholarship  and  to  inrn*jisi*  rather  than  (liminish  il» 
nliit*s!>».  and  an  avrniK*  for  further  enlargement  in  the  fulun*  hm 
I  pn)\  iiled. 

Ill*  <*uiirM»s  of  instruetton  an*  uniformly  well  arranged  and  tbo^ 
'i  as  far  as  they  ;;ii,  and  its  tMiutpm«*nts  and  facilitiea  fi>r  i^ 
fiiiiM  in  its  rhi»*M*n  line  of  work  have  lN*en  kept  up  with  ihr 
amN  <if  ni«Ml«*rti  iil  neat  ion.  It  hjts  a  weU-m*hH*te«l  library*  of  mi^ 
iMi'iiu*«  iMMikn  ami  wiirkn  of  refen*ni*e,  and  has  a  well-apttoiata^ 
pnif*ni  fill-  illiiHiraii(»ii  and  praetieal  instruelion  in  the  «lifferMl 
ii-)m><.  «i!'  Hfi«>ni*i-.  TIh'  4*oll«*^e  lian  not  striven  for  nuuilR*ra«  eitbrff 
.!t«*niljini*«*  Ml  ill  lie-  ;;ra<liiaites  it  Uiis  ?M*nt  f«>rtli.  Ita  avei 
Hill  nialri«*iilatiiin  ihirin;:  tie*  twrnty-ttne  \earHof  its  exiM^nce 
1  aUiiit  '.*.'i.  aiel  «lnrinL'  tliJit  time  it  has  IumI  i»nly  41  irrndnalfr> 
s«*  iif  II <«  L'i'.eliiat«-<«  \%liii  ha\<*  purnntil  advan«-4Hl  courMes  %tf  «tQdf 
ii>i4-rii  iiiii\«-rHiiifH  iir  in  profev«i«»nal  Hi>h(Mi|s  have  asa  ruletakira 
L'h  Hiaii«liiiu'  >tti«l  a«*i|iiitt«Mi  thi*nis**lve-  with  honor,  while  the  mm^ 
«if  ail.  in  liiiNincHH  lif«*  an<l  in  tin*  variou««  pnifeMsioua,  will  cuA- 
■  fa\Mr.ili;\  viith  rliai  «if  tht*  aiiiinni  of  oih«*r  inntitutions  in  tW 
I-  iliiriiiL:  rh«-  *^iiii«'  |M-ri«M|.  Thi*  majority  of  its  present  buardtff 
tifH  an*  u'radiial«-<o  of  tin*  iiiMitntion. 
!if  ;;nMMi<U  an«l  Imildin^H  of  tht*  instiluti<»n  are  eiitiniate«l  t«»  lie 
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worth  aboat  $40,000,  while  its  productive  funds  now  approximate 
#1:^0,000.  Its  present  faculty  is  constituted  as  follows:  William  A. 
Obeucliain,  A.  M.,  president  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  political 
flcieneo;  William  F.  Perry,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  language  and 
literature,  elocution,  and  history;  John  B.  Preston,  M.  A.,  professor 
of  ancient  languages  and  French;  S.  R.  McKee,  Ph.  D.,  John  E.  Rob- 
inson professor  of  natural  science;  Ilenry  K.  McGrOodwin,  B,  S.y 
instructor  in  history. 

BIBLIOGBAPHT. 

Collin8*8  History  of  Kentucky. 
Recordi4  of  the  Warren  Connty  Court. 
Minntes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

UNION  COLLEGE,  BARBOURVILLE. 

Union  College  is  the  a<lopted  college  of  Kentucky  Conference  of 
th('  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
that  iKKly  that  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  does  to  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  former,  there- 
fore, although  one  of  the  most  recently  organized  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Kentucky,  is,  as  well  as  the  latter,  as  old  in  con- 
ception and  spirit  as  Bethel  Academy  and  has  an  equal  right  to 
trace  ita  lineage  from  that  source  down  through  Augusta  College  and 
the  iJeriod  of  Methodist  control  of  Transylvania  University. 

The  esUiblishment  of  Union  College  is  largely  due  to  the  foresight 
and  energy  of  Rev.  Daniel  Stevenson,  I).  D.,  who  was  in  many  ways 
prominent  in  educational  matters  in  Kentucky,  being  influential  in 
the  establishment  of  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College  in  1859,  and  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  from  1863  to  1867.  Dr.  Steven- 
sou  had,  with  a  considerable  number  of  others,  withdrawn  from  the 
Hethodist  Episcopal  Church  South  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  and 
united  with  the  comparatively  small  number  of  members  left  in  Ken- 
tucky at  that  time  of  the  older  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  I'nited  States,  commonly  called  in  contradistinction 
the  Northern  Moth<Mlist  Church,  from  which  organization  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Southern  church  had  taken  place  in  1844-45. 

In  the  change  of  oliurch  relations  the  larger  part  of  the  church 
projM^rty  ami  at  least  all  of  the  imiK)rtant  educational  institutions  had 
lMM*n  left  in  the  han<ls  of  theSoutheni  Church,  an<l  so  the  Methoilist 
Episcopal  Church  found  its<»lf  without  any  n»pn*sentative  college. 
Dr.  Stevensim,  <*onsi<lcring,  as  expn^smnl  sul>Ktantially  in  his  own 
wonis,*  the  pnunotion  of  Ww  caum*  of  educati<m  as  a  <luty  and  priv- 
ilegt*  of  th«*  church  next  to  pn>a<*lnng  the  gospel,  and  as  a  necessity 
to  the  iKTmancut  pn>gress  of  any  religious  movement,  saw  the  imi>era- 
tive  uimmI  of  establishing  8<*]i(m»Is  for  hisdencmiinationas  wellasbuild- 


1  In  a  personal  letter  of  January  80, 18M. 
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iiig  chuR^hes  and  paisonages.  Accordingly  steps  were  taken  by  him 
and  others  looking  towanl  the  accorapliahment  of  this  purpose,  and  in 
1866  a  chai-ter  was  obtained  f i-om  the  State  legislature  for  a  board  ot 
edocation  of  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  Method Ut Episcopal  Church, 
This  board,  according  to  its  charter,  is  composed  of  10  members,  2  of 
whom  are  elected  each  year  by  t!ie  conference,  and  has  control  of  s 
number  of  educational  institatioiis  Iwlonging  to  its  church  in  Ken- 
tucky, of  which  Union  College  is  the  only  one  of  collegiate  grade.  It 
also  possesses  alt  the  usual  powers  and  privileges  of  a  college  board 
of  trustees. 

Nothing  was  done  by  this  board  of  education  for  several  years  after 
its  organization,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the  means  of  the  ehureh, 
during  this  period,  being  absorbed  in  more  direct  and  pressing  church 
undertakings;  but  in  1879,  under  their  supervision,  Dr.  Stevenaoa 
leased  the  old  Augusta  College  building,  thus  returning  to  an  old  edu- 
cational center  of  his  church,  and  opened,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
the  Augusta  Collegiate  Institute.  This  step,  however,  since  the 
Augusta  pn>perty,  by  reason  of  its  legal  status,  could  never  be  pei^ 
manently  acquired,  was  only  considered  preparatory  to  an  enlai^ned 
educational  enterprise  elsewhere  when  a  propitious  opening  should 
occur.  The  collegiate  institute  was  conducted  at  Augusta  for  eight 
years,  where  it  did  an  excellent  educational  work  uuder  Dr.  Steven- 
son's efficient  management. 

Meanwhile  the  desired  opportunity  to  secure  a  suitable  equipment 
and  a  good  location  was  found  when  the  property  of  Union  College 
was  sold  in  1886,  This  institution  had  been  incorporated  in  1879  and 
a  building  erected  for  it  at  Barbourville  iu  1880  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany. Mainly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Harritt,  $7,470  had 
been  spent  for  grounds  and  a  partially  completed  building,  in  which 
a  school  had  been  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  The  property,  how- 
ever, had  soon  become  involved  in  litigation,  and  the  school  had  been 
closed  for  some  time  when  its  property  was  sold,  by  order  of  court,  on 
October  25, 1886.  It  was  at  that  time  purchased  and  held  for  the  con- 
ference by  Dr.  Stevenson,  with  the  financial  assistance  of  Mr.  Green 
Elliot  and  Mi-s,  M.  P.  Dowis,  of  Barbourville,  Dr.  Stevenson  having' 
secured  authority  for  this  action  from  the  conference  at  its  meeting'; 
in  Lexington  in  the  preceding  September. 

The  year  1886,  in  which  this  purchase  took  place,  is  considered  the 
foundation  date  of  Union  College  under  its  present  organization.  Is 
December,  188G,  a  school  was  opened  in  it«  building,  under  the  care  i^' 
the  conference,  with  George  H.  Dains,  A.  M.,  as  principal.  Professor 
Dains  had  been  associated  with  Dr.  Stevenson  iu  the  facultj"  of 
Augusta  Collegiate  Institute,  He  had  full  charge  of  Union  College' 
until  June,  1887,  and  also  for  part  of  the  scholastic  year  1837-88,  Rev. 
J.  D.  H,  Corwine  being  principal  for  the  other  part  of  that  year.  The 
other  teachers  during  this  time  were  Mr.  Francis  Goetz  and 
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Emma  B.  Wykes,  while  some  assistance  was  rendered  by  Professor 
Dains's  mother. 

In  September,  1887,  Dr.  Stevenson  was  appointed  president  and 
financial  agent  of  the  college  by  the  board  of  education,  who  then 
took  direct  charge  .of  the  institution.  Dr.  Stevenson  accepted  the 
I)osition,  resigning  the  presidency  of  Augusta  Collegiate  Institute  in 
order  to  do  so,  but  devoted  himself  for  the  first  year  to  raising  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  property  and  make  needed  improvements.  He 
proceeded  with  his  characteristic  energy,  always  going  ahead,  whether 
the  circumstances  appeared  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  was  able, 
by  the  next  session  of  the  conference  in  Louisville,  to  present  to  the 
board  of  education  a  deed  for  the  property,  having  secured  funds 
not  only  sufficient  to  pay  for  it,  but  also  to  complete  the  building, 
make  some  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  and  supply  needed 
furniture.  The  one  who  was  the  chief  contributor  toward  purchasing 
the  property,  and  who  has  since  been  largely  instrumental  in  supply- 
ing the  pressing  needs  of  the  college  by  meeting  deficiencies  in  its  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  has  besides  laid  the  foundation  of  its  endowment, 
is  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed,  of  Louisville.  The  completed  college  building 
contains  a  chapel  capable  of  seating  from  300  to  350  persons;  also  four 
large  recitation  rooms,  a  room  for  a  library,  and  one  for  the  literary 
societies,  besides  several  other  smaller  rooms.  It  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  a  campus  of  3  acres,  beautifully  adorned  by  shade  trees. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  Dr.  Stevenson  assumed  the  active  duties  of 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  which  he  continued  to  discharge  with 
great  acceptability  until  his  death  in  1897.  The  institution  had  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  local  needs,  to  establish,  besides  its  collegi- 
ate department,  not  only  a  preparatory  department,  but  also  primary 
and  intermediate  departments,  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  discontinue 
these.  It  has  also  continued  upon  its  former  coeducational  basis.  It 
had  been  a  college  in  name,  but  an  academy  in  fact,  prior  to  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  but  under  his  management,  although 
the  lower  departments  were  still  retained,  its  collegiate  department 
was  soon  developed  into  what  its  name  implied.  Its  course,  which 
had  been  previously  very  much  strengthened,  had  a  whole  year's 
requirements,  chiefiy  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  added  in 
1894-95  and  was  in  that  year  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
university  senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  body,  which  is  somewhat  unique  in  character  and  already  an 
important  educational  factor,  while  likely  to  be  more  so  in  the  future, 
is  worthy  of  some  description  in  this  connection.  It  was  provided  for 
by  the  general  conference  of  1892,  and  has  for  its  object  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  colleges  of  Methodism  by  placing  them  in  federal  relations 
to  each  other  and  bringing  them  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  church  in  respect  to  their  scholastic  requirements.  It  is  composed 
of  practical  educators,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  minimum 
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NothiDR  was  done  by  this  board  of  ednoatkHi  (te  nvarml  y* 
ita  orxanlzation,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funda,  Um  nuiana  of  tb< 
during  thin  period,  being  absorbed  in  more  direct  »nd  prcilM, 
undertHkinffH;  but  in  1870,  under  their  aupervUon,  Dr.  S 
leased  the  old  A u>ruBt« College  building,  thuaretnmincto  an 
cational  center  of  hisohoroh,  and  opened,  in  the  aotaMn  of  tt 
the  AugtiKta  (.'■uUegiste  InatitutA.  This  step,  boweror,  ■ 
AugUBtA  pntjierty,  by  reaaon  of  ita  \6g»l  at«ttia,  ooald  boto 
inanently  acquired,  was  only  considered  prepAimtory  to  aa 
educational  enterpriae  elsewhere  when  a  pr^ttona  openln] 
occur.  The  i'«>netriate  lnHtltut«  waa  conducted  at  AngMta 
years,  where  it  di<l  an  excellent  edacational  work  andar  Dr. 
sou's  efficient  management. 

Meanwhile  the  denired  opportunity  to  seonre  «  aoltlble  eq 
and  a  gooil  lucation  was  found  when  the  property  of  Ualoi 
waa  sold  in  ISHQ.  This  institution  had  been  inoorponitod  ta  : 
a  building crecl*Kl  for  it  at  Barbourvilte  in  1 880  by  a  Jolat  ab 
pany.  Mainly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  A.  If.  Harritt,  V 
been  spent  for  gniunds  and  a  partially  completod  baiUlas^  I 
a  Hchoul  had  IiM'n  o|iened  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  The  propai 
ever,  had  wmn  Itftttme  involved  in  litigation,  and  the  adMlol  1 
cloaed  for  some  time  when  its  property  was  sold,  hiy  order  of  ( 
(h-lolier  i.\  IHMj.  It  was  at  that  time  purchased  and  held  for 
fen<nce  by  I>r.  Stevenson,  with  the  financial  OHaistaiKwof  M] 
KItiot  and  .Mra.  .M.  1'.  DowiB,of  Barbourvitle,  Dr.  Stereaan 
MH-untl  authority  for  this  action  from  the  ctrnferanoe  at  ita 
in  I^xington  in  the  preceding  September. 
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IT    Bmma  B.  Wykes,  while  some  assistance  was  i*enderod  by  Professor 
I    Dains*s  mother. 

I       In  September,  1887,  Dr.  Stevenson  was  appointed  president  and 
t    financial  agent  of  the  college  by  the  board  of  education,  who  then 
I    took  direct  charge  .of  the  institution.     Dr.  Stevenson  accepted  the 
I    position,  resigning  the  presidency  of  Augusta  Collegiate  Institute  in 
1    order  to  do  so,  but  devoted  himself  for  the  first  year  to  raising  the 
I    money  to  pay  for  the  property  and  make  needed  improvements.    He 
f    proceeded  with  his  characteristic  energy,  always  going  ahead,  whether 
the  circumstances  appeared  favorable  or  unfavorable,  and  was  able, 
}    by  the  next  session  of  the  conference  in  Louisville,  to  present  to  the 
I    board  of  education  a  deed  for  the  property,  having  secured  funds 
I    not  only  sufficient  to  pay  for  it,  but  also  to  complete  the  building, 
'    make  some  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  and  supply  needed 
furniture.     The  one  who  was  the  chief  contributor  toward  purchasing 
the  property,  and  who  has  since  been  largely  instrumental  in  supply- 
ing the  pressing  needs  of  the  college  by  meeting  deficiencies  in  its  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  has  besides  laid  the  foundation  of  its  endowment, 
is  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed,  of  Louisville.    The  completed  college  building 
contains  a  chapel  capable  of  seating  from  300  to  350  |)ersons;  also  four 
large  recitation  rooms,  a  room  for  a  library,  and  one  for  the  literary 
societies,  besides  several  other  smaller  rooms.     It  is  situated  in  the 
center  of  a  campus  of  3  acres,  beautifully  adorned  by  shade  trees. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  Dr.  Stevenson  assumed  the  active  duties  of 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  which  he  continued  to  discharge  with 
great  acceptability  until  his  death  in  1897.  The  institution  had  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  meet  local  needs,  to  establish,  besides  its  collegi- 
ate department,  not  only  a  preparatory  department,  but  also  primary 
and  intermediate  departments,  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  discontinue 
these.  It  has  also  continued  upon  its  former  coeducational  basis.  It 
had  been  a  college  in  name,  but  an  academy  in  fact,  prior  to  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  but  under  his  management,  although 
the  lower  departments  were  still  retained,  its  collegiate  department 
was  soon  developed  into  what  its  name  implied.  Its  course,  which 
had  been  previously  very  much  strengthened,  had  a  whole  year's 
requirements,  chiefly  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  added  in 
1894-05  and  was  in  that  year  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
university  senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

This  l)ody,  which  is  somewhat  unique  in  character  and  already  an 
important  educational  factor,  while  likely  to  Im  more  so  in  the  future, 
is  worthy  of  some  description  in  this  connection.  It  was  provided  for 
by  the  general  conference  of  1892,  and  has  for  its  ol>je(*t  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  colleges  of  Methodism  by  placing  them  in  federal  relations 
to  each  other  and  bringing  them  all  under  the  direct  su|)ervision  of 
the  chur(*h  in  respect  to  their  scholastic  re<[airements.  It  is  composed 
of  practical  educators,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  the  itiinifnnni 


mu^fMf  or  Hif 


%l^hi^t\iiu  \0j  x\^.  Uj^H  of  MliieatMMi, 
i«^  '^  m//r«r  t^iAb  f/#rtj  f:t»\\f^s^  tA  Ihe 
^  f;»#^iiry  of  r'ni/fO  ^  oII#i|^  daring  Dr. 

fAUfmiuz  *"'»-  «r  #]i/f«-r«-Dt  tim«»  cooBMled  with  isdi 
d     l'rof^«^/r  iMiri!*,  Mum  Wykoi,  Mis  Xcttfo  Gfmj«  W.  E.  ^ 
,  H;«i  M«^l«->Aria«;anliiM;r,  Mim  Maj  E.  Bovaer,  31 
iir»/l.  Fr^^l.  r.  I^^f^r.  A.  K.,  *iid  A.  II.  IlArropw  A.  R 

l"'!.;  fh*-  iriii?itiiti#fn  M-nt  out  itn  flint  gnwlnatiag  cbMs  of  ««• 
tn-rii.  ori«-  of  whom  wan  Pnjffwtfjr  Faalkner,  its 

'oM^-uo-only  rriaintairinorifrrHiailAreoa 

if   hii4  l«i-<-ri  lir<»ii;;ht  up  to  th«- rK<|airhineiitAaf  the  aaiTcni^f 
'«',  tm  ri'it    ln-liifi'l  NimiUr  f-oura*^  iu  filfier  roHegv*  of  tlie  SUM^ 
'tiUrly  in  th<-  ;inioiirit  of  I^tin  and  Greek  it  leqnirm  f or  tht 
■I*  of  A.  I».     It   iilitf#  rofiffni  tli«f  d<nav4*of  A.  M.  upon  theaoti»> 
r'r  «'orn|iU'tion  of  a  #f#iirw  M|uivAl«'nt  to  a  year's  fwidgme  at  th» 
iiti'ffi  nii\r^nn»-ui  Im  takifi(rtli«-  iHM'ti^'IorMdeirree  and  tht*  pruKO 
ii<»f  Mfi  ;i« '  •-If^lM•■  (hi'oi<«.     On*-of  till*  i»l>j«H'tM  of  itn  t^taldiskhinrD;   | 
rlit    |fr<i|pi  I  (r.iifiiii;:  **(  i'aii'lidiit«'<*  for  tin- iiiinixitry.      A  nunilrr 
• -«  li.i-.'  I»*  <  ri  Iff  fiilK-rxof  it*«  n-;riilar4-ljiMM-!ifn>inthe  fir»t.     Stae 
--I'fii.il  TiMifiifi;.'  Iiai  Im'I'Ii  fiirni*«lii'd  to  t)i«-M.*  ^'arh  jTc^r  Aince  l**^ 
-|i«ii.il  f'iiir-<-  "f  l*-«-ttiri**i  nil  tlii'olo^iral  topif^i,  ami  during;  the 
ni    xiiiiiiiii  I  .1   ri-;:iilar  profi'HMir  nf  1 1nitio^*  hns  1iet*n  aihltnl  Xo 
<•!!«/•   t.piii'>         lilt-  ifixtitiitiuii  al^f»  iiiaiiilaiiiH  tht*  omauifuta! 
•  Im  -  iif  III**!  I  n'-iinii  ii-iially  |»iii>iii'(|  ill  fi*itial«*  fulki^eft. 

-^(«  \«  if<'iri  <ti«*l  iih  .Lirniary  J.  I'^'s,  and  tin*  <*X4-<*uli%'«*  dutit^  of 
II-'  tr  lit  Mill  <!•  \  i»!\  •  il  t«-ni|H»iari)\  uimiii  IC«*v.  .1.  1*.  Faulknfr«  A.  M  . 
iiiIh  r.  .|H  .tin  .flv  iMiti*«|,  of  \\%  tin«t  cradiiatin^ rbuw, aii«l  lat«*r ••or 
.  iifif.  NN.ir*.  I  Ml  Nl.in-li  L'J  fiillouini;  )a*  was  n*^ularly  f1t«c-tM  «» 
n  s.'i*  II*  li\  i)ii  tMLird  III  i-i|iii*atiiiii.  l*n»f«*K*M»r  FuiiIkniTha«IU«*o 
i.tti  'I  \\  i'  Il  I  »r    *^!<  \«-iiH«iri,  iMtli«*ra*«  ^Mid<*nt  i»r  l«'a<*lii*r,  alnnv^t  fnMs 

•  t  .liil.xliiiM  II'  Ml  Mil*  i  •illi*^'!*.  an«l  it  waH  till*  latt«T*9t  ili*9iin*  tluit  b^ 

111  Mil I   t«i  Mm-  |m*— Mli'iitial  ntVn-**  an«l  carry  fiir«'anl  tin*  wi»rk 

M     »ii>«iitir  Mill    ii'<h^'   yIii-  liiifH  alri'ady  planniNl — an  iilid«*rtakiii|t 
Imii  i!   «•  •  III*  1  Kt  Iv  ti'ifii   till*  lif::iiiiiiii;;  -  mIiIi'Ii  Iii»  htks  iua«lt*  be 

irn.'  li.«  •!  !iir.ti:<*r  tti  .ti.  trfM:il^«  tiif  .i*Mitiiin  of  th«  new  dtyartmmt  iif  tke 

•)i"  r   iiii'r   iiii*ri    ii!.iti  >•!  «if  t'f  «   '•••■t;**  ti.i^  U'Cti  ftluicwt  iloabl^l.  A  909 

•  r  II**  !•-  Il  »1  lot  III  tlH'foi'nUy.  «&<!  •  new  buanlintf  drpaitHMOt  far  jvoaf 

)  ll|iP||M|. 
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I  will  achieve  suooess.  After  Dr.  Stevenson's  death  his  library  was 
donated  to  the  college,  and  makes,  with  previous  donations,  mainly 
given  by  Mrs.  Speed,  something  over  1,000  volumes  as  the  foundation 
of  a  future  collection.  The  college  has  also  ma<le  a  l)eginning  in 
■ecuring  an  endowment,  its  funds  for  that  pur()OKe  now  being  about 
♦8,000,  all  but  about  12,200  of  which  has  been  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Speeil. 

The  institution  has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  before  it,  occupying  as 
it  does  a  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  in  which  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  very  few  in  number.  Its  character  for 
intellectual  and  moral  influence  has  been  constantly  rising,  as  it  has 
been  better  in  tone  and  grade  than  in  the  size  of  its  matriculation. 
Its  average  annual  attendance  since  its  foundaUon  has  been  about 
118  studeut-s  in  all  departments.  ItA  graduat^^s  up  to  1898,  inclusive, 
number  17,  among  whom  are  all  the  members  of  it«  present  collegiate 
faculty,  while  others  have  entered  the  professions  of  law,  meilicine, 
mnd  theology. 

The  faculty  of  the  college,  in  addition  to  two  teachers  connected 
with  the  primary  and  int^rmediat^e  departments,  has  the  following  reg- 
nlar  professors:  Rev.  James  P.  Faulkner,  A.  M.,  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  science  and  mathematics;  George  Harmon 
Wilsim,  A.  B.,  vice-president,  professor  of  Greek,  political  economy, 
and  civics;  Sarah  Elizabeth  I^ock,  A.  B.,  professor  of  literature  and 
history;  George  Ewin  Hancock,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Latin  and  sciences; 
Rev.  J.  E.  Thomas,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  professor  of  theology. 

BIBUOORAPHY. 
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TTTO  MTRKARY  .\SI>   BKNKVOLKST  INSTITTTIOK,  XARIOX  COnBTT. 

lis  is  thiMifflcinl  title  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  Loreito  Acadevf. 
KNil  w)ii(*li  enjoys  the  honor  of  lieinK  the  first  institution  for  tte 
i*r  <Hliu*Htion  of  women  I'MtHblishe^l  in  the  Missisiiippi  Valley,  witk 
itiniiiiiis  history  t4i  thi*  prv'sent  time.  This  honor  it  sliarm  loi 
It  with  Nu/jin^tli  AcNwleniy,  founde«l  MMin  after.  The  lonir 
il  nirvHT  of  iMiih  thesis  sfh<M»ls  entitlt^  them  to  treatment  in  thii 
>;rra|ih,  nlthoii^h.  if  jiKlpnl  strictly  a<*i*onlinK  to  the  yrrenter  |«if 
ifir  |»n*si*nt  nirriruhi,  they  would  1>e  claiwetl  amonit  Heeoodarj 
tiiliims. 

le  hiinihlo  lN*^iiiniiiK  <>f  the  pn*MMit  l^retto  in  to  he  foan«l  in  a 
s4*h«Mi|  o|mmiih|  on  llanlins  <*n*«*k,  Marion  County,  by  Mitm  Anne 
|i*s.  farly  in  isli*.  Within  a  few  months  she  was  joined  by  3ltM«« 
*«tin«*  Stuart  aiHl  Anna  llavern.  Miss«*s  Mary  Rhodes  ami  Nellie 
:aii  v\i*ri*  H4MIII  a«lil«'i)  to  thiMr  niiinU*r.  tlH*s«»  five  lM<«*oniin;;  the 
•'iiH  iif  a  Catholii*  HiHt«ThiMM|.'  a  n*Ii^ioiis  i»nl<*r  fi»r  the  f«lut*iitt«is 
•iiui:  laili«**«  'rii«'  H4*h4M»l  wa.H  iii«-ant  to  pntviile  for  the  i-^hu^iilios 
I' riHiiii:  ir^'nt-ratioii  in  what  wa^then  the  wildi^niessof  Kenturky. 
ii*«  !'oiiiiilati«iii  wan  iMii*otira;:«*4l  )»y  Kishi»p  Fhip't.  the  firNt  bisJiop 
II-  \V«*nI.  iiii-lii«)ini;  K«*ntiirkv.  Ili*  wa>  alilv  aMsist4*d  by  Krr. 
li-««  Nt-iitH-k\.  .1  lii'lirian  priest  lately  atta4*lii*<l  tuthe  diiK^efteand 
il\  int«*n-*«ti-tl  III  t)ii*  i*«)iiratioii  of  the  |NMiple.  Itoth  wen*  M^kisC 
Miiii*  |MTiiian«tit  fHTal»liHhin«*nt  li,\  whieh  tin*  work  nf  tNlucati«iS 
If  U-  in.iii:^nrati«l  an<l  |MTiN'tnat«Hl.  aii<l  wen*  ;:r«*atly  p1eaHi««i  wiiA 
iMi|Mi««iT  iMii  III   till*  \oiiii;;  la*lie<^  niiMitiiin«-4|  aUive  t4i  found  a  «i^ 

mm!  •!! i'\%lii»^'  s|MM-ial  olij«M'tH  nhoiilil  I M*  tilt*  moral  ami  inl«4- 

i.il  'r.t.tiiii::  •>!    llif  xniiti::      TIk*  oriiriiial  nienilMTN  of  the  4ir|CABi- 
•!i  .t;«p..i-<!  *••   r.iThi-r    Ni-niiekx    for  a   few  ruli*<»  to  In*  a  jrui^lr  l« 
•  I. I  \\   '.  vi^       1  ^t-«i<  fii*  L:a\e  Tli«*in.  and  he  {<•  thus  ^tmsidenHl  thr 
<1»!  • »T  *  II**  •  »r« !••' 


•  iiM"    •  "•  -  -••■■"   --l  :*  **:*i»'r«  ••(  I,..r»*Mii  <t  Thf  Krirtnl*  of  Manr  *itW 
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ktti«r  N>r  :•  i^  \  >  .tti."  :     K«ntnrk\  in  !*«■'•.  ;in<l  «lt«tl  ui  X^^ii.     Ki*r  hi* 
k  ««^-  r.il>;..<rAi>iiy  .it  xu*-  ••u-l  of  the  nkvtch  **i  St.  MAry's  l*oll«|C«". 
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The  three  oldest  members  were  clothed  with  the  religious  habit  and 
veil  of  their  sisterhood  on  April  25, 1812,  in  St.  Charles  Church,  Marion 
County.  The  fti'st  home  of  the  order,  located  about  6  miles  from  the 
pri^sent  mother  house,  was  a  rude  log  cabin,  a  deal  t^ble  and  wooden 
iKMiches  constituting  the  furniture,  hard  work  and  poverty  the  endow- 
ment. The  original  teachers  supported  themselves  from  such  small 
fees  lis  couhl  Im*  paid  liy  the  more  well-to-do  farmers  of  the  neighbor- 
ho<Ml,  and  the  establishment  has  since  l>een  supjwrted  entirely  by  tui- 
tion f<H»s,  which  have  always  been  very  moderate.  The  sisterhood  is 
governed  by  mother  superiors,  who  are  elected  by  the  memlKjra,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  every  thi'ee  and  every  six  years.  Sister  Anne  Rhodes 
became  tlie  first  mother  sufierior,  but  as  no  one  is  publicly  distin- 
guishe<l  al)ove  another  in  the  order  no  other  names  have  been  handed 
down  t<i  us  as  especially  prominent  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Hy  IS  IT)  the  sisterhood  had  grown  to  26  meml)ers,  and  branch  houses 
l>egan  to  Im»  establisheil,  first  in  Kentucky  and  then  in  other  States, 
espv'cially  in  the  West.  The  sisterhood  has  since  l)ecome  one  of  the 
most  successful  organizations  engaged  in  fenmle  education  in  the 
eountry,  having  now  45  branches  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  other  Southern  and  West<»rn  States. 
Teachers  are  provided  for  all  these  by  a  normal  school  at  I^)retto, 
which  all  young  memlx^rs  an»  require<l  to  att^Mid  in  order  to  cultivate 
uiuler  exi)erience<l  teachers  any  si)ecial  talent  they  may  have.  The 
sufK'rior  of  the  onler  ap|H)ints  the  faculties  for  the  various  schools 
wherever  they  may  Ik*  locate<l.  In  180G  there  were  05  young  ladies  in 
the  novitiate  department,  who  must  all  speml  five  yeai-sinprepamtion 
in  the  normal  schiKil  l>efore  entering  uihmi  the  work  of  teaching,  (he 
residence  and  occupation  of  each  Inking  assigne<l  by  the  superior. 

In  the  original  sch<K)l  the  curriculum  was  gnidually  ex(en<le<l  and 
€H|uipments  adde<l,  a<*i'ording  to  the  progress  of  the  times  ami  the 
means  of  the  onler.  On  I)t»ceml)er  29,  1H20,*  a  <*harter  was  secun^l 
from  the  legislature  gmnting  the  usual  (*or|M)nite  and  literary  iKjwers. 
The  institution  is  managtnl  by  the  .sisterh<KKl,  all  its  teachers  1>eing 
members  of  the  <inler,  but  is  by  its  <*harter  umler  the  genenil  sui>er- 
vision  of  a  Iwanl  of  truster's,  com|Mise<l  of  a  m<Mlerat<ir  and  six  mem- 
bi»rs,  who  an*  a  s4»lf-iM»riH»tuating  Inxly. 

In  1888,  having  outgrown  its  quarters,  a  fine  building  was  enM*te<l, 
which  pn*8t»nttM|  quite  a  rontrast  to  the  ol<l  log  h<nise  of  oarly  days. 
Besides  this  sim(*ious  and  handsome  aca<leniy,  there  is  now  at  the 
mother  house  a  sulistantial  array  of  bri<*k  buihlings,  <*onst it  uting  quite 
a  village,  and  icM*ate<l  in  th<'  nii<lst  of  a  large  farm,  partly  planted  in 
orchards  ami  gardens  and  partly  used  for  raisinggniin  and  «ither  food 
pnNlucts. 

The  academy  building  has  all  the  UKMlern  improvements,  and  the 
Hchool  has  a  library,  mus<*uin,  an<l  other  e<|uipments  ne^Mbni  for  sue- 

'  Acts  of  is2U-;w,  pp.  2T-;». 
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u1  teaching.  Muhic,  art,  and  the  different  languages  Mid  litm- 
i  have  been  prominent  departments  of  ita  ooarse*  which  extettdi 
a  primary  department  to  work  of  collegiate  grade.  It  haa  alwap 
itained  a  large  and  experienced  corps  of  teachers,  and  has  had  i 
IMitronage,  espe<.'ially  from  the  South  and  West,  rmnkinir,  aa  it 
,  HH  one  of  the  lea^ling  educational  institutions  of  its  churrh  ia 
southwest.  Its  pupils  have  come  mainly  from  Kentneky,  Mi»- 
i,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Tennessc^e,  l-oloradp,  Kansaa,  and  Montaaa. 
among  its  graduates  have  been  a  numlier  who  have  held  repa> 

*  |)ositions  in  art,  literature,  journalism,  and  aa  leaohera. 

BIBUOORAPHV. 

M*8  Life  of  Nerinckx. 
«  uf  the  State  lH«islatare. 
TtMipondence  and  ditalognen. 

iRKTH  LITKKARV  ANU  BENEVOLKNT  INSTnTTIOX,  NKL80N  COnCTT. 

iiH  H(*hool,  ]ik«'  l^iretto,  is  onlinarily  kn<»wn  simply  aa  XaxarHk 
h*my.  It  ^HM  aliiMMt  contemiMirary  with  I^iretto  in  ita  ftiunda- 
Hn<l  lias  <*njoye<l  to  H<»iiie  extent  a  greater  and  wider  celebritj. 
IS  for  many  Vfurs  on«*  of  the  most  famous  sehiNils  in  ita  aectioa, 
hiis  HUK-e  h«*l(l  ail  honorable  iMisition  among  educational  instita- 
i  f(»r  women  in  K«*ntueky,  although,  as  has  been  already  noted. 
Ii  of  its  work  would  now  In*  elasmHl  as  secondary. 
i4M*stablishm«*iit  «»f  Na»in*th  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  three  lad i««k 
M*  iiuiiiIht  Ma>  SI  Mill  iiim^HMHl  to  five,  to  assist  ISisluip  Flagel. 
y  apiM»iiit«Ml  <iii  l"^"*^)  tin*  pi«»ii(M*r  hisliop  of  tin*  West,  in  tMlm-at- 
Iht*  I'hildriMi  nf  th«*  stiinly  fariiifrs  who  UvihI  aniund  tli«*  tirrt 
*i»|ial  i'rsiil«Mi('«*.  ili«*!i  a  lo«;  rahiii.  l(M*at«Ml  at  Si.  Thomaa*  amidrt 
ii4*tiir«*si|u«*  knol»H  i»t'  N'«•l^M>ll  <*i»uiity,  alMiiit '.*  inilifi  fn»m  lianU- 
I.     Th*-^*   la«li«->,  ca^riT  t<»  ilrvoto  t]ii*iiis«*lvi»s  U>  this  gooil  work. 

*  l«i  iiiak«*  thi'ir  r«**«i4l«*ii<'f*  at  Si.  ThiMiias  on  DiH-tMnlM^r  1,  l^li. 
I  a«lilitiiiii>  ui*r«*  iiia«l«*  1o  th«Mr  ranks,  and  having  lieen  organifrd 
a  r«iiiitiiiiiiit>  **(  >isti*i>  iif  (liaritv/-  tlii*y  founde<l  tin*  M^hmtl  tif 
iH'tli   ill  Aiil:ii**i.  \^\\.     .Vlihi»u:;h  Uislmp  Flag«*t  originat«^l  thr 

«if  iiH  •ir:;aiii/.atiiiii.  yi*t  ii|niii  iSinhop  l>avid.  his  «iiadjut4ir.  ff'li 
:n*ai«'r  part  (*f  llif  can*  of  wati*hiiiL'  ovor  th«*  f«»undatit>n  antl  l««»k- 
ift«*r  tli«*  iiit«*r«*<«i<»  (»f  th«*  iitili*  «*iiniiiiiinitv.  ami  the  latter  i««  lb«*rr> 
l<Mik«'<l  ti|H»h  an  iiH  t'i'al  ft*uiM!«*r. 

II*  MM'^iiial  liiitm*  iif  fill*  *«i<«i«TliiNMl  uan  a  lo^  i*nbin,  built  bv  tli# 
iiar>  Ht  ii«lfiit^ot  *^t  'rii<*Mi.iH.  iiiiilrr  lh«*  iliriM'tioii  of  Bishop  I  >a\itL 
ihi*  iii'\%  n-liLM'tiiH  iit'i;aiii/«itii»ii  wa*»  «'«mii|m »•*••« I  at  first  of  «»nlv  fiw 
••««t  «Miiil*.  I'll.-  )iriii4Mpal  iiliji'i't  «it'  th«'  onl«*r.  as  in  th«*  t*H««t«  «if  thai 
If  *^;HT*r)i<Hii|  iif  l.iiri'tio.  i-  tin*  iiisiriirliuii  nf  \oiiiig  girbs  but  Xht 
•r^  n(  i  }iarit\  aN'*  lia\i'  rliar^'**  *•(  «»rphiiii  it\vlunis,  hospil«l<< 
lar  iii*»iiTiitit»iiH 

Tbi*  uiuntf  of  tti^  oriainiiatiua  i«  Thr  Nutfr*  c>f  ( 'luintr  o(  Naiarath. 
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The  mo8t  prominent  of  the  early  members  of  the  order  were  Mother 
Catherine  Spalding,  Sister  Ellen  O'Connell,  and  Sister  Harriet  Gardi- 
ner. Mother  Catherine  Spalding  was  a  cousin  of  Archbishop  Spald- 
ing, the  seventh  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  and  was  chosen  the  first 
mother  superior  of  the  order,  a  position  which  she  held  for  twenty- 
four  years.  She  was  the  pivot  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  growing 
sisterhood  turned  for  many  3'ears,  and  was  noted  for  her  clear  convic- 
tions of  duty  and  her  faithful  performance  of  its  demands.  Sister 
Ellen  O'Connell  was  the  first  directress  of  studies,  a  position  which 
she  lield  for  thirty-five  years,  dating  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
school  at  St.  Thomas.  She  imparted  to  the  course  from  the  begin- 
ning that  thoroughness  and  strength  which  soon  made  Nazareth 
pn)niinent  and  attracte<l  pupils  from  a  distance.  Sister  Scholastica 
O'Connor  was  the  first  music  teacher  in  the  school. 

The  original  school  at  St.  Thomas  was  both  a  day  school  and  board- 
ing school,  but  in  1822  the  academy  was  moved  to  its  present  loca- 
tion, 7  miles  distant  from  its  original  one,  the  new  site  being  called 
Nazareth  and  the  day  school  at  that  time  being  discontinued.  On 
December  29,  1829,*  the  school  was  chartered  under  its  official  title, 
as  given  above,  and  was  granted  the  usual  scholastic  powers  and 
privileges.  Under  this  charter  the  institution  is  managed  by  the 
members  of  the  community,  under  the  general  supervision,  in  certain 
respects,  of  a  board  of  seven  trustees,  of  whom  the  Bishop  of  Ix)ui8- 
ville  is  moderator. 

The  funds  at  the  time  iif  the  removal  to  Nazareth  were  barely 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  farm  on  which  the  buildings  now  stand. 
The  school  has  since  ha<l  no  further  endowment,  but  has  devoted  the 
income  derived  from  tuition,  as  this  increased,  to  improvement  and 
exiiansion,  improved  buildings  and  other  means  of  instruction  having 
been  gradually  addtMl  as  means  have  come  in.  Within  six  years  after 
the  change  of  hH*ation  ♦2(),(KX)  was  spent  in  improving  the  place,  and 
in  1H44  there  were  120  Inianlers,  whereas  there  had  been  only  30  the 
last  year  at  St.  Thomas.  The  su<»<H»e<ling  years  have  found  spacious, 
handsome,  and  well-arrange<l  buihlings  added,  until  Nazareth  has 
bei*onie  one  of  the  iiuwt  extensive  and  I )est -equipped  boarding  schools 
in  the  country.  A  large' farm  is  attached  to  the  school  to  furnish 
rtH'reation  grounds  an<l  to  aid  in  supplying  the  table.  A  view  of 
the  sch(X)l  as  it  was  in  1822  an<l  as  it  now  is,  would  well  display  not 
only  the  growth  of  this  institution,  but  also,  in  a  general  way,  the 
exi>ansionof  higliere<lucation  in  Kentucky  during  this  time. 

Not  only  has  the  irnrent  s<*hool  Im^u  maintaineil  at  Nazareth,  but  as 
many  as  sixty-si»ven  bran<'h  s<*hools  have  Ihhmi  established  in  Ken- 
tucky and  other  Stat4*s  of  the  South  and  Wwt.  Teachers  are  fur- 
nishf*d  for  all  thcs<*s<*h<M>ls  by  a  normal  school  conducte<l  at  Naizan»th, 
whert*  thes4»  teachers  are  cart»fully  traine<l  for  their  work. 

Besides  thorn*  aln^a<ly  name<l,  among  others  eminently  instrumental 

>  Acto  of  1829-80,  pp.  d4-87. 
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lildiiiK  up  Nazan'tli,  may  be  mentioned  Mother  Frmnees  6«rdiMV. 
fame  with  her  HiHter  to  St.  Thomas  in  1810,  and  wan,  after  Ikt 
Foment  of  Mother  Catherine  Spalding,  for  thirty-five  ywmn  Ikt 
ler  superior  of  t  he  community.  She  had  a  icreat  talent  for  adwa- 
ti(»n,  and  for  thiH  long  periml  succeissf  ally  managed  the  affairs  if 
in»<titution.  Kven  more  noted  is  Mother  Columba  Carroll,  vte 
Sister  Kllen  <)*CouneirH  Huecessor  as  directress  of  studies  holdia^ 
{MMition  for  thirty-five  years,  and  was,  after  Mother  Praaee* 
liner*H  nMirement,  for  more  than  ten  years  mother  nuperior. 
ler  Columlia  iNMHesmnl  extnMinlinary  seal  and  tai-t  in  ruling  tkt 
rluMMl.  Anions  tlioHi*  who  have  presided  over  the  oommunity  is 
It  vearM  are  Mother  l^Ieophas  Mills,  the  present  mother  superior 
e  onler,  whc»  whm  also  at  the  heail  of  its  affairs  from  1885  to  li91. 
.M<»tlier  IIeh*nH  Torniey,  who  was  mother  superior  from  1891  Is 
Sisters  Cohimlm  Tarleton  and  Kmily  Elder  are  noted  an  haviiy 
very  highly  ae<*<>mpliHhiMl  tea(*hers. 

II*  (Miurseof  instrueticm  at  Nazareth  extends  through  seven  yeam 
ing  fn>ni  primary  work  t(»  that  of  eollegiate  grade  and  having  sack 
*rn  feHiun*s  as  normal  and  busiiiesH  departments.  A  large  aai 
trainiHl  family  has  always  iN^en  maintained,  and  a  librmiy, 
*uni,  ami  lalM>rat4»rieH  furnish  go<Ml  facilities  for  teaching.  IV 
Mia^i*  (»f  tlie  M'hiNil  has  Imhmi  f|uite  large,  the  attendance  havisg 
fr«*i|Ui*ntly  ov<*r  1  w«»  hundnnl  in  a  year,  and  has  come  from  Kea- 
y  and  tin*  Sintlii*rn  States  generally,  Ixmisiana,  Mississippi,  Tea- 
•«*.  'r«*xaH.  and  Alalmiiia  having  Inh'u  and  still  lieing  well  reprp- 
h\.  TIh*  .*iv«*ra;;i*  iiiiiiilifr  of  gniduat4*s  in  nH*«*nt  yi*ars  has  Ihpts 
1  tui'lvi*.  and  tli«*  total  niiinlMT  of  ahniina*  is  mmiething  over  mi 
ln*d.  Till*  lattiT  an*  quit«*  wi<lely  distrihuti-il  throughout  tlir 
II.  and  many  of  tli«*in  «N*(Mipy  prominent  {sisitions  in  teaching  and 

•  profi'HHimis,  i*s|M'riaUy  in  tin*  West. 

ItlltUiMiKArilY. 

n  "f  th»-  Stall'  l«'L:i-latnr#». 

intit  of  .in  .irt:rl»-  in  thi*  riith<ilic  Wurld  (N(*w  York)  for  Janosry,  ISn. 

iilo;;tii-«»  und  «-tirri'9*)»'>i:«lt*Div. 

M'lKM  K    nil. I.  M'IKNiL,  SHKLKYVILLE. 

Ih  HidiiMil.  ;dtlii>M:;1i  ii<«  work  is  now  avowinlly  largidy  secimdanr. 
*rili>  of  i'iiii*»idi*nitii»n  mi  ai*<*<iiiiit  nf  tlo*  fsiNNdally  pnmiinrsi 
itin  it  li;iH  im<4'ii|m«m|  fur  a  Umi:  tinn*  in  the  «H]n«*ational  annais«iH4 

•  if  K<  iitni'k>.  Iiiit  n\'  th«*  >4Mitli  ami  \Vi*m  gent^rally.  and  tlied»- 
ii<»hi*il  H*-r\  i4'i-*«  ri-iid«*nM|  tn  tli«*  raUM*  nf  inineation  hy  Mrs.  Jolis 
-.  M-  fiiiiiidiT  .ttid  •*«i  l«in;;  it*«  |»nn«'i|ial.  It  al^i  Mill  htihls  as 
i>-*l  r.iiik  .iiii«»nL'  tli«*  Mat«**H  iHlu«'atitiiial  iiiMltutions  anil  dtir* 
I  itMt'liiii;:  «if  .1  u'i'idf  t'\t*u  *«u|M*rior  to  that  dnue  by  many  schoob 
n;;  ni<>r**  prvlfOtitnir*  iith*>. 
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Science  Hill  had  its  be^iiiniiiijc  in  a  private  school,  opened  in  Shelby- 
ville,  March  25,  1825,  by  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Tevis  and  her  husband,  Rev. 
John  Tevis,  of  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  Metho<list  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  quite  proper  that  Mrs.  Tevis's  name  should  be  men- 
tioned first  in  this  connection,  for  although  her  husband  was  asso- 
ciated with  her  for  some  time  in  conducting  the  school  and  rendered 
efficient  services  in  its  behalf,  yet  the  main  burden  of  the  enterprise, 
even  fwm  its  inception,  was  borne  by  Mrs.  Tevis,  and  to  her  is  to  be 
attributed  the  largest  share  of  its  success.  She  also  conducted  it  alone 
for  many  years  after  Mr.  Tevis's  death.  It  has  l)een  well  said  that 
"few  institutions  were  so  entirely  the  work  of  one  mind  and  hand."* 
At  the  time  of  its  establishment  it  was  only  antedated  in  Kentucky 
Hs  a  female  school  by  Loretto  and  Nazareth,  and  was,  with  one  excep- 
tion,^ the  first  Protestant  institution  for  girls  which  has  ha<l  a  con- 
tinuous history  founded  in  the  Mis.sissippi  Valley.  The  school  has 
always  been  and  still  is  purely  an  individual  enterprise,  for,  although 
nominally  placed  under  care  of  Kentucky  Conference  as  early  as  1829, 
the  confereni*e  has  never  had  any  part  in  its  management,  nor  has 
it  ever  contribute<i  anything  to  its  support.  Naturally  the  enterprise 
was  welcomed  and  encouraged  by  the  citizens  of  Shelbyville,  but 
they  have  never  given  anything  for  either  its  equipment  or  endow- 
ment. 

The  number  of  students  enrolle<l  in  the  school  was  at  first  quite 
small,  there  being  only  20  the  first  term,  <if  whom  4  were  l)oarders, 
and  only  43  were  in  attendance  in  the  first  fmrt  of  1827.  In  its  early 
days  it  encountered  a  prejudice  against  the  higher  eilucation  of 
women,  then  quite  prevalent  in  Kentucky,  which  it  gradually  over- 
came. Soon,  however,  its  reputation  was  established  and  its  nnims 
were  crowded  with  students,  the  South  generally,  as  well  as  Kentucky, 
bei*oming  its  si)ecial  |)atroii  and  friend.  It  was  not  long  l>efon'  its 
matriculation  was  only  limited  by  the  accommcMlati<ms  it  could  fur- 
nish. Its  enn>llment,  whos<»  names  represented  each  year  almost 
every  State  in  the  South  and  West,  soon  reache<l  20(\  an<l,  lx»tw«vn 
lS50and  18(K),  fnMjuently  was  as  much  as  :KK).  From  1840  to  ISGO 
the  reputati(m  of  Si-ience  Hill  may  Ik*  said  to  have  lH?en  si»cond  to 
that  of  no  female  college  in  the  South.  Mr.  Tevis  diwl  in  18(51,  but 
his  wife  continue<l  to  conduct  the  institution  successfully  for  many 
years  afterwanis.  Not  only  weiv  its  o|>erations  not  susjM'ndtHl  by  the 
civil  war,  but  even  its  att4*ndaiice  s^mmhh  not  to  have  Imhmi  materially 
rwluceii,  then*  iM'ing  in  lS«»4-r)5,  over  2tK)  students  in  its  halls, 
although  business,  generally,  in  the  South  was  quite  fully  inlerrupUnl. 

'  AnniveTMiry  aennon.  p.  2t. 

''ThiB  exception  is  given  in  Sixty  Years  in  the  School  Room.  p.  «3riA.  an  the  school 
established  a  few  years  l>efor<*  Science  Hill  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fall  at  Nanhville,  Tenn. 
The  reference  is  prohably  to  Nashville  F(>male  Academy,  fountlcd  in  ISIT  (see 
Marriam  8  Higher  Education  lu  Tenneosu.  p.  2-10). 
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e  Hchours  original  iiiateriHl  equipment  was  a  private  dvttHiig 
ither  limited  caiuicity,  and  as  more  Bailable  baildinga*  f omHan^ 
npparatuH  had  to  he  tiupplied  from  the  ptoflta  of  the  enterprii^ 
were  only  frradually  acquired.  The  inoome  waa,  however,  mm 
M«Mit  Ui  supply  enlargiHl  accommodations  and  bettor  CacilitMi 
instruction.  After  a  time  the  buildings  had  to  be  impiOTii 
ext4MHled  (luring  every  vacation  to  provide  for  the  inereani 
lK»r  (»f  HtudentM,  until  the  equipment  became  ample  in  <M>aipaii- 
with  other  similar  institutions.  The  last  importoni  bnikUif 
ed  under  the  old  management  was  a  laige  ohapel  which  ma 
(hI  in  1K4><».  The  i*our8e  offered  during  thb  early  period  of  Ikt 
[>rs  history  was  the  (*ommon  one  in  vogue  in  female  oollegta  ia 
HUitli,  the  Knirlish  linnches  constituting  its  haaia,  and  maldaf 

musie  and  art  what  was  then  considered  suflleient  for  a  giift 
[>ment  for  life.  Science  Hill  added  to  these  more  of  natanl 
let*  than  was  usual  among  schiMds  for  women. 
-s.  Tevis  remaintHl  in  the  school  and,  for  the  most  part,  gaidcd  Hi 
ini*s  until  just  prior  to  her  death  in  188().  Dr.  B.  P.  Teris  hai 
fimt*  time  pn*vious  lMM*n  as8CM*iat4Hi  with  her  in  ita  uuuiagenieaU 
I,  oil  Mari*h  L^^  is7t»,  tli**  fifty-fourth  anniversary  of  ito  fouads- 

tlic  proprietorship  of  the  enteri>nse  was  transferred  to  W.  T. 
iter.  1>.  1>..  a  luemlNT  of  the  Kentucky  Conference.     Mm.  Tev» 

April  lM,  1SS4),  full  of  years,  lalNirs,  and  honon^  having  infla- 
tl  fur  !;<nhI  liy  her  work  almost  every  section  of  the  South  aad 
I,  wlien\  ill  almost  i^vvry  v\X\\  village,  and  hamlet,  the  ^tadoatci 
i*ieiif'e  1 1  ill  an*  ii»  In*  found.  Sh«*  was  lutttnl  for  lier  lilteralilT. 
ii;;  ;:i\«*ii  i'!*tM*  iMliiratioii,  amimntin^  to  thousands  of  dollan,  to 
V  |NM>!-  (l«*H«'rviii;r  students,  and  «>therwis<»  so  (*«m4luf*t4Hl  her  school 

it  iiia\  irulv  In*  >jiii|  t<»  liavt*  lMH*n  *'a  hh^ssin);  to  thouanmls  tif 
N.  i4>  ill**  ('Inirrli.  and  t«»  tin*  roiinlry.**'  She  was  also  a  grvat  and 
iial  tfarlii*r  aihl  Iuin  1mh*ii  nin*ly  «*qual«Ml  for  dipiifieil  and  finislK^d 

nf  iii<«triii-iiuM.  Nil  iiMMinl  lias  1mn*ii  k«*pt  of  the  nunilier  of 
II  a*  tltiritii:  li«M-  a«liiiiiiistration.  hut  this  -  may  safely  In*  Hai^l  to 

lN*4-ii  la**i;*'r  iliaii  that  nf  iiH»?«t  privati*  mOkmiN  in  the  et»untnk\  ur 
list  ttihi*!'  >iiiitlifrii  •M'hfMils  for  ^irls. 

hi'ii  I>r  I'm\  iiitT  t4N»k  t'liari;!*  of  tht*  M*h<N»|  he  ehanjeiHl  the  ohar> 
■  ut'  iisuiirk  ill  -iii'li  :i  Mj|\  :i>  to  mak«*  it  <li*itinetively  a  secondafff 
tl  ill  til**  fiillfsi  *>a*iiH4*  iif  that  t4*riti,  its  n*i|iiin*mentH  luMng  nusk 
tit'iirtii  Mitli  t}i<»H4>  hii«*ly  laid  ilown  liy  thel*iiiiimitt«*eof  Ten.  11^ 
M*«'iiri'il  I'fir  It  •Inriii:^  ih«*  first  yi*ariif  his  adminiMration  a  rhartrr. 
tliiii;:  It  lia«l  iif\i<r  |M»ssa*ss4*4|  U*for«%  «*< inferring  U|Nm  it  the  usoal 
la-tif  |Miui-!-s  .iiiij  |irivil«*i;«*s  ft  is  now  (*all«*«l  an  Kniclish  and 
:«'al  s«}|iNil  i«>r    u'lrN  aii«t   has  Ih*4*iiiiii*  kiM»wii  i^siMHMally  a»  a  pr^ 

iiiiV'-r'ar)  --rir.iiii.  ;•    ".^r. 

u  ko'iurii  th.it  niitrt-  xhmti  '.*.(»bi  papiU  h«iil  br«-o  «tlucat«4  iu  thr  achool  m  Mr. 

•  lif«Uiije  iftiiil  iuur«  thiUi  JjuO  up  to  \V^\ 
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paratory  school  to  Wellesley  College,  where  its  graduHtes  have  main- 
tained an  excellent  standing.  Much  of  its  work  is  still,  howevx'r,  of  a 
high  grade  in  comparison  to  that  of  other  female  schools  in  Kentucky, 
and  the  diplomas  it  grants  represent  better  work  than  that  done  in 
many  so-called  colleges.  The  attendance  of  late  years  has  not 
been  so  large  as  formerly,  but  continues  good  considering  the  multi- 
plicity of  schools  and  the  financial  distress  of  recent  years.  It 
includes,  in  many  instances,  the  daughters  and  even  granddaughters 
of  former  graduates  of  the  institution.  The  library,  scientific  appa- 
ratus, and  other  means  of  instruction  have  l)een  enlarged  and  other- 
wise kept  up  to  the  requirements  of  modern  education,  and,  as  a  rule, 
only  graduates  of  the  best  Eastern  colleges  have  been  employ ih1  as 
tea<*hers.  Dr.  Poynter  died  July  30,  189G,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
OHefulness.  He  had  kept  up  the  reputation  of  Science  Ilill  for  doing 
thoroughly  the  work  it  undertakes  to  do.  Since  his  death  Mrs. 
Clara  M.  Poynter,  his  wife,  who  had  been  previously  associated  with 
him  in  the  faculty  as  lady  prineii>al,  has  efficiently  conducted  the 
institution^  which  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  former  position  of  useful- 
ness as  an  educational  factor  in  the  State. 
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Some  additional  information  was  also  given  by  the  late  president.  Dr.  Pojmter. 

LOGAN   FEMALE   ( OLLEtJE— RUSSELLVILLE. 

As  early  an  1840  Prof.  William  Wines  fonndoil  a  school  in  Russell- 
ville  for  boys  and  irirls,  as  an  individual  enterprise,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  local  nee<l  of  higher  education.  Out  of  this  school,  known  as 
**The  Academy,"  by  small  incn»ments  has  jcrown  Logan  Fenmh»  Col- 
lejre,  with  her  tifty-t wo yearsof  history,  which  is  practically  continuous, 
althou|irh  her  life,  on  niort*  than  one  occasi<m,  has  lKH*n  temiK)rarily 
suspended,  and  has  at  times  seemed  in  danp^r  of  l>eing  extiufruished. 
Professor  Win<»8  was  an  exc«»llent  teacher,  an<l  suci'tHnhnl  in  building 
up  quite  a  good  s<*h(K)l,  in  which  many  of  the  leading  <*itiz<Mis  of  Rus- 
sellville  and  vicinity  either  wen»  titt4»<l  for  cH)llege  or  n»ceive<l  the 
greater  jmrt  of  theireducation.  Among  thest*  may  Ix*  mention<Hl  i>ar- 
ticularly  the  late  Ecstein  Norton,  so  long  pn>minent  in  business  cir- 
cles in  Kentucky  and  New  York  ami  a  lil)eral  |mtn>n  of  education, 
and  the  late  Rev.  David  Morton,  I).  I).,  afterwards  so  intimately  con- 
nected! with  the  history  and  prosiH»rity  of  I^>gan  Female  College  and 
noted  in  the  enterprises  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Soatb« 
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tut<^  unnecessary,  it  was  discontinued  and  the  school  limited  to  the 
education  of  girls  only.  Its  curriculum  was  extended,  and  in  1867  a 
new  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  converting  it  into  a  reg- 
ular female  college  under  its  present  title.  Under  this  chart-er  the 
institution  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  eight  trustees,  elected  partly 
by  the  .stwkhohlers  and  partly  by  the  conference.  Conference 
appoints  for  it  annually  a  visiting  committee  of  three  memters.  Dr. 
Morton  retired  fmm  the  active  management  of  the  school  at  the 
close  of  the  next  school  year,  but  remained  for  some  time  its  financial 
agent  and  was  until  1892  one  of  its  trustees.  During  this  time  he 
raise<l  a  considerable  amount  of  funds  for  its  use  and  otherwise 
contributed  to  its  prosperity. 

In  1808,  when  the  new  charter  went  into  operation,  Ri»v.  R.  II. 
Rivers,  D.  D.,  becnme  by  the  appointment  of  conference  the  first 
president  of  Logan  Female  College.  Dr.  Rivers  was  a  teacher  of 
thirty  years'  successful  experience  and  would  doubtless  have  done 
much  t4iwanl  building  up  the  institution,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
before  his  administration  had  fairly  gotten  started,  he  was  transferred 
by  his  church  to  other  fields  of  usefulness. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Lei*,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  president  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Rivers.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  man  of  high  attainments  and 
enlarge<l  views  and  was  able  to  suctH»ssfully  uphold  the  work  of  the 
college  for  four  years.  Hut  the  financial  panic  of  1873  had  greatly 
delay<Ml  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  new  building,  and  as  the  old 
one  had  l)een  sold  an<l  the  new  one  was  not  yet  sufficiently  completed 
to  be  occupie<l,  the  instituti<m  was  susi)ende<l  for  a  year  after  Dr.  Lee 
resigned  its  presidency  in  1873. 

In  1874,  although  the  building  was  yet  incomplete,  the  college  was 
reopened  under  A.  B.  Stark,  LL.  D.,  as  president.  He  was  a  man  of 
broad  culture  and  s(*holarly  attainments,  an<l  un<ier  his  management 
the  curriculum  of  the  institution  was  further  extende<l  and  regularly 
arranged  into  <iifferent  schools  of  instrucaion  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, substantially  as  it  has  since  remained.  The  reputation  of  the 
college  was  during  this  adminstrati<m  (*<msi<lerably  increamnl,  espe- 
cially by  its  work  in  Knglish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  call  forth  en<*<iiniums  fnmi  Dr.  Furnival,  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society  of  London.  The  attemlance  during  this  |>erio<i 
averaged  alN>ut  one  hun<ln*<]  pupils  annually,  an<l  <*onsidenible  mldi- 
t ions  were  ma<le  to  the  sc*ientific  appanitus,  the  library,  and  other 
means  of  instruction.  A  numlM^r  of  a<lditional  nNims  were  also  <M)m- 
pleted  in  the  building,  but  the  college  was  by  this  put  somewhat  in 
debt.  F.ailing  health  coiniM»lled  Dr.  Stark  to  rt»sign  in  1S83,  when  he 
was  suc<»€fe<le<l  by  ILK.  Tay^*""'  ^^'  ^'-^  *****  president. 

Pn>fess<)r  Taylor's  a<l ministration  was  energetic  and  prosperou.s. 
Under  his  maimgemeni  tlic  de|mrtnient  of  natunil  s<*ien<*e  was  much 
•niphattiaced   ami   the  work  of  the  college   in   that  direction  much 


better  library,  hik)  tbu  rnvilitie*)  for  teaching  otherwiHe  enla 
ThtMlelil,  whicb  bml  lim>ii  bnntfinK  uvvr  Uie  institution 
time,  bnit  H^no  iMt'n  paid,  hihI  ihtt  <>oUef;e  building  finally  con 
a  total  (itst  of  jilKiut  $:KI,<KN>.  ThiM  building,  in  Its  arrangen 
anil  ({enenil  ue^-omiiioilationK.  is  pmlMbly  the  et|iul  of  ar 
Ktnicture  in  ibe  Stalf.  It  it*  Mituatnl  in  a  tatiteful  cainpuH  t 
r>  nrrwt.  'lilt-  av<*ra^  att4-n<lan<i'  durinir  the  firat  Ave  yean 
(lent  MurpheyVadininiHtnitittn  was  alioHt  a  hundred  and  lift; 
ea<.*h  year,  an  averaiM'  somewhat  larger  than  that  ut  furmer 
wider  in  il!i^H>t;niphi<iil  dislribution,  hh  many  a>  nine  or  I 
Southern  iind  \V<*Hlern  Stales  Ih'Iiik  repreitented.  The  a 
ban  of  late  iKfii  Mmifwhal  nnhufal  by  th<>  K^'neral  finaneM  di 
but  Hiill  rentains  i-ikmI. 

Thf  iuniitute  had  m-ik  out  its  rimt  irraduatinK  elam  of  i 
and  thi-  <-olli-Ki-  iis  tirsi  elnwi  of  7  in  [sii'.i.  There  have  hi 
IK'.is.  iiu-hmivf,  Is't  r>>ifiilar  };nuluati'S  in  the  different  eourai 
a  niimlMT  ii|Nin  wliom  !t|HH-iitl  i-eriirirateN  tiavo  lieen  euB 
viiriiiiiK  d<>|tariiii)-rit>.  The  pn-M>ni  Kni<lualiii;r  elaMHof  li  n 
tlif  Itirip-M  in  llif  hiMiiry  of  iId-  insiiiuiion.  The  prvaent 
<iim|NM-d  of  \-2  Wfll-iminetl  Kiielien..  The  e«lle}!e  eurrie 
l>rA(i'>-  ih>-  d'-jHinnii-nis  of  Ijiiin.  KntiUKli.  malhi>miilieM 
M-it-iK-f,  history.  liiM<-  niiidii'K,  )iliili>Mo|ihy,  ]Hiliti<-Hlwiemi*.  < 
AnKlo-N'i\oti.  tin'fk.  Kn-n<-ii.  and  (iiTinHii.  different  eatmbil 
Hhi<-h  h-»d  to  Ihf  thr<-*-  di-i:n-«'s  of  liarhelor  nf  arta,  Im 
■wii-nif.  and  Itiirlti-lor  of  law>>.  Tht-n-  an*,  in  atldiliun.  pri 
pr<-|>anitory  deiiar(nM'u1»  and  de|iarlnii-ntM  of  miisie  and  art 
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taught  at  Georgetown,  Ky.,  and  later  had  established,  first  at  (George- 
town and  then  at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  a  private  military  academy. 
This  was  a  novel  enterprise  in  this  country,  in  conducting  which  he 
had  IxH'n  assisted  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  quite  a  young  man,  but  des- 
tined to  l>ecome  sul)8equently  so  famous  in  American  politic4il  history. 
The  school  at  Millersburg  was  founded  to  supply  the  need  of  l)etter 
facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  the  immediate  commu- 
nity and  the  adjoining  section  of  Kentucky,  and  was  first  conducted 
in  the  building  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  this  school  Colonel  John- 
son was  assisted  by  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Stanwood,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Blaine.  The  school  was  soon 
transferred  from  the  church  to  the  Batterson  residence,  which  had 
been  purchased  for  it  and  which  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present 
college  buildings. 

In  1852  liev.  John  Milller,  M.  D.,  then  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  in  Millersburg,  bought  the  property  and 
changed  it«  character  by  making  the  school  coeducational.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler conducteil  it  for  two  years  as  principal,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  poor  health,  and  the  institution  passed,  in  1854,  into  the  hands  of 
Rev.  George  S.  Savage,  M.  I).,  a  well-known  and  able  teacher  of  sev- 
eral years'  experience. 

Dr.  Savage,  assisted  by  his  wife,  also  an  excellent  teacher,  con- 
ducte<l  the  school  successfully  for  several  years  as  a  mixed,  common, 
and  high  school,  under  the  name  of  Millersburg  Male  and  Female 
Collegiate  Institute.  When,  in  1857,  under  the  leadership,  princi- 
pally, of  Rev.  T.  P.  Shellman,  the  plan  of  establishing  a  college  for  the 
Kt*ntucky  conferen<»e  was  originate<l,  the  aim  at  first  seems  to  have 
been  to  convert  Dr.  Savage's  sc;hcK)l  into  the  proposeci  institution. 
But  when  it  was  deci<le<l  to  make  the  new  college  exclusively  male, 
and  it  was  oi>ened  in  the  fall  of  1859,  as  the  prec*ursor  of  what  is  now 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  the  original  .school  was  made  exclusively 
female  and  it«  name  changed  to  Millersburg  Female  College  by  a 
charter  obtained  for  it  on  February  20,  1800,  which  grante<l  to  it  the 
power  of  conferring  the  usual  degrees.  The  buildings,  which  were 
not  showy,  but  ample,  were  at  that  time  thoroughly  refitte<l  and  its 
previous  cours4*  c<msiderably  extended.  The  in.stituti<m  was  origi- 
nally and  still  remains  entirely  a  private  enterpri.se,  but  is,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  un<ler  the  imtronage  of  Kentucky  c<mference,  which 
annually  apiMiints  a  visiting  c<inimittee  to  in»p<H*t  its  work. 

Dr.  Savage  nMiiainiMl  at  the  head  <if  the  institution  until  184>G,  when 
he  retire<l  from  its  presidency  on  account  of  ill  health,  an<l  was  suc- 
cwhIihI  by  I*n)f.  J.  \V.  Ilaniilt4)n.  Dr.  Savage  has  since,  for  many 
years,  l>een  the  eflii-icnt  general  agent  of  the  Americal  Bible  Society 
for  Kentucky  an<i  Tenn<».ss4»e.  The  general  prosiierity  of  the  college 
during  his  a^lininistration  is  attestiMl  by  the  fact  that  its  attendance 
average<l  fn>m  150  to  i^Xj  students  yearly  during  this  period,  and 


A  tiDrtiiHl  (h'liHrt iiietit  whh  <>HtHl)liMlie<l  iis  early  hk  IM^. 

I'nifi'H  or  llitriiillou  lii'ld  iIk'  itnwHlfiiry  of  the  cmII^tp  <i 
yeRn*.  tiftpr  wliicli  for  sevvrHl  yean*  then>  wpre  «  number  of  o 
itHi>r(>]>ri<'l'irsl)ii).  I>rof<>ssor  llHiiiilloii  Im-iiik  Ktii-t-i^lnl  liy  I 
llrowii.  unci  .liiil^v  Williairi  II.  Shvhk)' taking  I'ntfetwir  l\r*n 
in  INTO.  Ill  \n7-2  Kcv.  )ii'or«c  T.  (imiM.  A.  M.,  vn»  Htwoei 
Jii<l^i>  SdVH^i'  ill  thiMHiiitnilor  tlii>  iiiKtitiition,  an<l  in  1S74  Ki 
AhlN'lt.  A.  M..  wjisadilMt  tolht- miiiiiitn^nii'iit.  In  IH75  Jii<|| 
S4>Ycn-<l  liis  ciiiith-clioii  with  tli<>  iiiNlitiilion,  which  wns  itmtl 
{■nirt-^s'irxliiiiili)  iiiiil  Ali>N-t(  Jointly  until  1M77,  whvn  i*ri>ft>Ni 
lHH-)iiii>' Mill' iirojtriclor,  rcniHiiiini;  mi  niilil  ixXi.  During  il 
of  tlif  iiisiiiiitii>ii's  liiMory,  <-s|Hfi)illy  iindi-r  I'roft'swtr  tioiikl 
i.Htriili'iii.  its  si-o|H*  was  iiiiisiiliTitbly  i-nlHtui-il  nnti  itM  Knich 
mHti-rinlly  iiii-i-<>iis<-i).  tin-  iiiiii  Inmiij;,  hs  sIiiIihI  in  itM  i-alH 
niiikf  of  it  n  jKilylifliiiir  instiliitc.  with  a  i-'mnw-  mnpnit  fi 

iiiary  <l<-|>iirini<-iii  t<i  a  i-ollfi;! iirM-  of  |foo)|  comiMiw.  nntl 

ihf  ii>niil  iirnatiM-iilal  lirai)«'ht«>.  hid)  normal  ami  <>oinint>ri>ii 
iiii'iits.  lis  |i:un)iia;;i-  was  iil>o  i-onsiilcndily  incmtMnl  tin 
linif.  risiii::  !•■  J-yj  MUfh-nt.-  in  l^^l-S:;,  ii!<  many  ati  l>l  StN 
ul  liiiK's  i'<-]tn-M-iitfil  ill  il>  iiiatrifiiJiiiiiin. 

Oil  l> iiilH-r  J:'.  l-^r*^.  llif  M-liotil  iiii-t  with  thi- niiDfortun 

iiii;  it-  |iT'iiii'i)iiil  luiil'lin:;,  iiii-lmlin::  all  of  it^i  fiimitun-  m: 
tiudiil  a]>]i1i:iiii'fs  [;i-iiiTally,  ih-Mrnvtil  liy  linv  i'mftiwiii 
<-ii<'ri:>  i-  illii-triiii'<l  l>y  tlii'  fa<-t  thai  rioi  a  >iii}rl<-  <)ay'Hi-Xfn 
intcri'iiiih'il  I'V  ilii^'-.-iladiiiy.     Ni-w  <|nurUT^.  wiihtlK-nt-n^HMi 

iits.  uin-f-nii'il  anil  till- •ri-lifKir>an'iiir>|inH-ftili><la»  if  not 

nuHsiial  lia<l  lia|>|H-iici|,  Willi  tin-  anl  of  ihf  insnranw  n 
liiiiMiiiL.'  aTnl   a   nnxliTalf  viilivn]ili<iii,  scctiriil  fmiii  the  ri 
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I   ehased  the  property,  took  charge  of  the  college.     He  associated  with 
r    himself  in  its  faculty  two  veteran  teachers — Mi's.  S.  C.  Truehart,  for 
f    ihe  past  thirteen  years  principal  of  Stanford  Female  College,  and 
\    Prof.  A.  G.  Murphey,  who  liad  had  many  years'  experience  in  Ken- 
r    tucky  Wesleyan  College  and  other  institutions.     The  general  scope 
r    of  the  institution  was  also  considerably  broa<lened  and  its  work  other- 
^    wise  strengthened,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  rank  among  the 
,    best  female  colleges  of  the  State.     The  course  has  l)een  subsequently 
^    arranged  on  a  more  distinctively  collegiate  basis,  the  branches  of 
instruction  being  classed  under  different  schools,  and  the  faculty  has 
been  considerably  enlarged.     The  patronage  of  the  institution  <luring 
,    the  greater  part  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pope's  administration  was  quit«  as  good 
as  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and  was  wider 
than  ever  before,  extending  as  it  did  from  Virginia  to  Texas  and  from 
Florida  to  Illinois. 
In  July,  1897,  Mr.  Pope  retire<l  from  the  management  of  the  institu- 
,    tion,  and  liev.  C.  C.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  who  had  previously  l)ecome  its 
,    proprietor  by  purchase,  assumed  its  presidency.     Professor  Fisher  is  a 
graduate  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  and  has  had  a  number  of  years' 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  high  schools  and  colleges.     His  aim  has 
been  to  maintain  the  school's  former  high  ideal  of  female  education. 
Upon  his  accession  the  buildings  were  largi^ly  refitte<l  and  the  equip- 
ment of    the  school  otherwise   materially  improve<l.     The  present 
faculty  of  the  college  is  comiK)se<l  of  13  teachei-s,  who  by  their  expe- 
rience and  ability  should  l>e  well  C4ilculate<l  t4)  |>er|)etuate  its  former 
usefulness. 

Millersburg  Female  College  has  almost  everj-  year  since  1857  sent 
forth  from  1  to  17  graduates,  so  that  her  alunune  in  1898  numbertKl 
330,  many  of  whom  have  distinguishe<l  themselves,  especially  as 
musicians  ami  teachers. 
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ally enlarged  by  that  obtained  from  caUilognert,  and  that  fnniishcMl  by  President 
Pope  and  Miss  Ella  Fleming,  of  Millenibnrg. 

BETHRI.  FEMALE  C(>LLE(SE,  HOPKINS VILLK. 

The  Baptists  of  Ilopkinsville  ap|)car  as  early  as  1S51  to  have  plan- 
ned for  a  female  scIkniI  to  In*  conducte<l  under  their  auspices,  as  is 
shown  by  the  charter  se<*ureil  that  year  for  the  Baptist  Femah*  Insti- 
tute. The  sco|ie  of  the  onterprisi*  seems,  how<»v«»r,  to  have  l>een 
widene^l,  ami  the  present  Betliel  Female  (-ollege  is  the  culmination 
of  the  desire,  not  only  of  the  Baptists  of  Ilopkinsville,  but  <if  IMhel 
As84N*iation,  to  fost4*r  fcmal<MMlucation.  This  ass(N*iation,  from  which 
the  college  takes  its  name,  embra<HHft  in  its  U^rritor}*  a  considerable 
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of  Houthwestorn  Kentucky  and  a  portion  of  TauMsna.  Ttt 
anient  for  the  propomd  school  began  to  take  ahape  in  18M,  wkm 

P.  Campbell,  A.  D.  Sears,  Shandy  Holland,  L.  L.  LeftTvU,  JL 
ler,  S.  D.  Bucknor,  II.  A.  Phelps,  E.  B.  Richardaon,  aiid  K.  T. 
^haii  were  apiM>inte<l  its  trustees.  This  board  of  tmrtaca  inelnte 
lanies  of  those  wh<i  were  probably  mainly  instmmontal  in  prt* 
ng  the  enterprise,  iintl  who  largely  looked  after  it  in  ita  Ineipicnqr. 
)I>s  were  soon  taken  to  raise  funds  for  ita  inangaraUon,  and  a 
ter  was  se<*ured  for  it  on  March  9, 18M,  under  tlie  name  of  BcIInI 
;  School.  It  was  <lecided  to  locate  the  sehool  in  Hopkinavilla,  ani 
»n  for  a  buildinir  for  it  was  proposed  by  the  tmateea  na  aar|y  • 
1  21,  1854,  but  tho  mone^'  for  the  building,  which  eame  mtiaJtf 

loiuil  ami  associational  sources,  seems  to  have  been  rollrcfri 
?r  slowly,  so  that  its  erection  was  not  ordered  by  the  tmateea  nnd 
[»nilN*r  IS,  1K54.  The  <*omer  stone  of  this  building  waa  laid  with 
Hiir  <vremoni<*8  on  April  7,  1H55,  but  it  was  not  entirely  flnWMi 

the  early  ])art  of  18.57,  although  it  was  occupied  bj  the  aehod 
oiiie  time  In^fore  thst  date.  It  is  constnioted  of  brick;  haa  tknt 
i*s  Hiid  II  1mM>ment,  with  a  frontage  of  80  feet  and  a  depth  of  II 

and  <*«wt,  when  <*oniplete<l,  about  $3(^,000.  It  is  aitoatad  in  tht 
X  of  haiuls4»nie  hikI  Himeious  grounds. 

le  tniMt<M*H,  in  tlie  summer  of  1854,  had  outlined  a  eoniae  «f 
uetion  whieh  they  iliM*lanMl  should  lie  'Mhatof  the 
naric^H  of  the  S«»nth  ami  West,'*  and  on  July  17  of 
•intiHl  W.  \V.  HiiHsin^on  as  professor  of  music  in  the  aehooL    it 

not  ap|N*jir  whether  or  not  Pntfessiir  KiMsington  ever  taught  ia 
n^MMit  liuiMin;:,  t»ni  lie  is  the  first  tea<*hereverr^CUlarlyappoiBtid 
iNisiiiou  in  the  s4*h<N>l.  While  its  huihling  was  being  prepand 
N*<Mi|mney  its  prinei|Milship  was  i»fTere4l  successively  to  Joweph 
«l<*r  ami  K.  L.  Thiirnian,  oju*h  of  whom,  for  some  reaaon,  derliatd 
rill*  iHftsinl  IiimI.  by  n>s4iUition.  determimHl  to  look  for  a  presidiaf 
*r  "of  |>re«*iiiiii«Mii  eliissieal  training**  and  to  make  Bethel  Fenuk 
I  S-liiM>l  **  4M|iiaI  to  any  female  ei>nep*  in  the  Southwest.**  Finally. 
Illy  '.'.  \<**'*,  \y.  I*.  Ilill  was  eUM'KMl  princ*i|Mil  for  a  term  of  \\ 
lilt*  H4>|i4Mil  wan  i»|M«nfHl  ill  the  fall  of  that  year  under  his 
t.  alllioit^li  it*«  tiiiililin;:  wa.H  yet  iiie<»mplete. 
nff>Mir  Ilill  r*'iiiain«H|  in  elian^e  of  the  institution  only  one 
L'  nih'iumnIimI  i»ri  .liiiif  l»'..  l^.^r.  by  l*n»f.  J.  W.  KusI,  who  rei 
«  hi'ail  until  ii  uan  HiiH|N*niliHi  by  the  eivil  war,  and  who  nuiy  hf 

nil  ill*  tliati  any  iiiluT  man,  to  have  i*siablish<Nl  its  reputation  fsf 

H4-hoLii*«lii|i  aiiil  ••\e«*lli*iit  iliHeipliih*.  I>iirin;rall  the  eariy  yeas 
iii>i*i*<^Hfiil  fiiNM-atiiMi  w;i*«  iiiiifh  himlennl  by  a  lack  of  fanda.  la 
r«<  \»  liirli  a  niinili**r  nf  a;:«*nt*<  wiTt*  at  difTenMit  limes  appointed  hf 
1*1  As^N'iaiion  Tlif  on«*  who  apiiean*  mainly  to  have  at  last  pal 
iiHtiiiiiiiiii  nil  ii.*«  fi*«*i  liiiaiiriully  i?*  Hev.  J.  M.  Burnett. 

\<tf^,  at  till*  iii*«ta »<•«*< if  Bethel  As^MM*iNtion.  the  school 
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under  the  control  of  Green  River  Educational  Convention,  and  it  was 
rechartered  under  the  name  of  Bethel  Female  College.  The  new 
plan  of  management  was,  however,  found  to  be  unsatisfactory',  and 
after  a  time  the  new  charter  was  repealed,  and  the  school  has  since 
been  operated,  until  recent  years,  under  its  original  charter,  although 
still  retaining  in  popular  usage  the  name  of  college.  Professor  Rust 
was  able  to  conduct  the  school  with  such  success  that  considerable 
improvements  were  made  from  its  accumulated  income  in  T860.  The 
war,  however,  cut  off  a  large  part  of  its  patronage  and  otherwise  so 
interfered  with  its  operation  that  Professor  Rust  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  on  August  17,  1863,  after  which  for  several  months  its  work 
was  suspended.  During  this  suspension  its  building  seems,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Federal  military  authori- 
ties, as  is  shown  by  a  protest  i-ecorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  of 
trustees  against  their  use  of  it  for  a  dance. 

In  Man»h,  1S64,  the  school  was  reopened  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Keene,  who 
at  first  bore  the  title  simply  of  pn)fessor,  but  l)ecame  principal  the 
next  year  and  remained  so  until  June,  ISOC.  The  prosperity  of  the 
institution  revived  <luring  his  administration,  in  the  latter  part  of 
which  his  efforts  were  ably  seconde<l  by  those  of  Rev.  M.  G.  Alex- 
ander, who  l>ecame  his  successor.  Professor  Alexander  retained  the 
principalship  until  July,  1868,  when  he  entered  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness, and  Rev.  J.  F.  Dagg  was  electe<l  as  his  successor.  Professor 
Dagg  successfully  conducted  the  enterprise  until  his  resignation,  in 
1874,  when  the  position  of  principal  was  again  tendere<l  to  Prof.  J. 
W.  Rust,  who  had  been  at  its  head  from  1857  to  1803  and  had  been 
president  of  I^thel  College,  at  Russellville,  from  1864  to  1868. 

Professor  Rust,  who  liad  been  recuperating  liis  health  for  the  past 
six  years,  accepted  the  iM>sition  uixm  the  condition  that  about  $6,000 
be  spent  in  repairing  and  improving  the  school  property.  lie  entered 
npon  his  new  administration  with  vigor  and  s(X)n  had  the  prosperity 
of  the  school  well  established.  Professor  Rust  remaine<l  in  charge  of 
the  institution  until  his  death,  in  181K),  and,  in  the  language  of  its 
board  of  trustees,  is  saitl  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  l>oard  and  of 
the  associaticm  for  the  energetic  and  skillful  nuinner  in  which  he 
managed  it  and  kept  it  alive.  He  was  ''an  efficient  and  successful 
e<lucator,  possessing  energy,  enthusiasm,  tact,  and  fidelity."  Under 
his  management  the  c<»llege  h«id  a  faculty  of  from  six  to  ten  tea<*her8 
and  an  average  attendance  of  something  over  one  hundrtMl  students 
each  vear.  Its  course  of  studv  had  l)een  outline<l  by  a  c<munittee  of 
Bethel  AMSiM'iation,  consisting  of  Rev.  (ieorge  Hunt  and  W.  l\.  Walker, 
in  lH6ri,  and  had  lN»en  divided  into  the  fiv«Mh'partments  of  languages, 
mathematics,  mental  and  moral  .sricnce,  and  iK'lles-lettres,  natural 
science,  and  fine  arts.  This  <*our?H»  WMscarrie<lout  by  Professor  Rust 
in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  an  excellent  standard  of  scholarshi[>. 

For  almut  a  year  after  the  death  of  I*rofes84>r  Rust  no  one  w«& 
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ed  to  the  vaeaat  presidency.  In  January,  IMl,  thm  poalttoa  «■ 
ered  to  Rev.  T.  S.  MoCall,  M.  A.,  for  the  past  two  yean  Urn  ■» 
!al  president  of  Liberty  Female  GoUege,  at  Ola^gow,  Ky.  Prate 
IfcCall  accepted  soon  afterwards,  and  took  ehai|^  of  tha  iaitilfr 
in  the  following  Huinmer,  the  college  building  luiTlBg  HMaawkii 
,  enlarged,  improved,  and  refurnished,  at  a  cost  of  aboat  19,001 
le  Hpring  of  1890  a  new  charter  had  been  aeoared  for  the  seheri. 
iging  itH  name  to  Bethel  Female  College,  a  namo  it  had  rmllf 
e  before  the  public  since  1858,  and  granting  to  It  the  povrr  to 
Br  the  usual  <*ollejic*iAte  degrees.  As  thia  charter 
Lly  before  Professor  Kust'M  death,  he  thus  beoame  the  first  r^nhf 
(dent  of  the  collegia  but  Professor  McCall  was  the  first  eat  U 
r  up4»ii  liis  (lutioH  under  that  title.  President  MoCall  malatsisrf 
ormor  staudanl  ot  the  school  during  his  adaiaiBtratkNi  of  tm 
4,  ending  in  .lune,  1H!h>. 

im  after  th<«  n'tiignation  of  Professor  McCaU  had  been  teadsiri 
a4*cept4Hl,  in  tlie  Hpringof  1896,  Rev.  Edmund  Uarriaon,  A.  )L« 
electe<l  president,  and  the  office  of  viee-preaident  rrratnl,  is 
h  his  Hon,  W.  11.  Harrison,  M.  A.,  was  elected.  Prsaideet  lli^ 
1  IumI  bi'en  for  a  iiumlier  of  years  a  professor  in  RiohnMiiid  Cri» 
VinoniH,  whih*  his  mm  had  ha«l  considerable  experieaee  ^  ss 
Htor.    Th4«  new  adminiHt ration  Uiok  charge  in  the  nwrr  sf 

Its  flrnt  two  yean  argue  well  for  the  futare  growth 
iivt«m<*nt  of  the  institution.  The  course  of  instmetloa  has 
*1«*«1  u|Mm  that  of  the  rnivemity  of  Virginia,  and  the  aim  is  is 
*  ii  fM|iial  to  that  of  any  4»f  tlu*  niah*  c*<illeges  in  tlie  State,  pandU 
•«*^  111  thos4*  ^raiit4*«l  hy  tlioni  liein^  ofT4«re<l. 

th<l  Ffiiiah*  lli^li  S*h(M»]  S4*nt  out  ita  Arst  graduating  elaas»sf 
1  iii«MiilH*rs,  ill  ls:>s,  but  <Iid  not  gra4luat4»  a  much  larger  one  tm 
:  y«*arN  aft«*rwan]s.  4*X4*4*lUMii*«*  of  scholamhip  rather  than  nas* 
it  M*«*iiiN,  iM'iii^  aiiii<-«l  at  hy  hi*r  in  granting  diplomaa.  lirf 
ii:i*  iklto^(*tht*r  iiuiiilN*r  107.  lU*tlu*l  iVaiiociatiun  haa  nuMaly 
.Hh<-«1  till*  iiii*an^  In  liuil«l  th«*  institution  and  equip  it  CairljT  w«d 
<«  wiirk,  tint  ha>  ii«*Vfr  p'aiit4Hl  it  th«*  tMulowment  so  much  needfd 
r>*ai4*r  i*tVn*ifii«*\ .  \  aritiiis  ap|M*als  for  an  endowment  have  si 
'••lit  tlllll•^  Ummi  iiiii4l«*  tiy  Pn)f«*Hs«»r  Hust  an^l  others  inter^wtcd  in 
i-ifan-  iif  thf  riillf^i*.  Iiiit  hav4*  so  far  met  with  only  an  indifii^ 
•«>}Miii*««*  nil  thi*  part  tif  thi*  iLsHiN'iatioii.  It  is  t«>  lie  hupeil  thai  tW 
iii«-iii.  whii'h  inMill  iN'iii;;  auitat4-«l  by  th«-  friends  c»f  tin*  inntila- 
uill  In*  liifin*  Hiii'i*«*H?tfiil  ill  th«*  fiitiin*. 

iitHi.iiM»KArm. 

1I>    ••\.lllllllf<i| 

ill  ■  llinturv  iif  <  'hrMtian  <  '4mntv. 
i4flr'«  History  f*f  tii-  lUiituU  <if  K«ntiirliy. 
M*art'«  luptint  lliic>i  l«i|iMliA. 
RuMtfUvilM  IlMmld  «if  JniM  lu.  \mu 
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BEAUMONT  COLLEGE,  HARROD8BURG. 

Beaumont  College  is  the  Huccessor,  in  location  and  at  least  in  the 
major  part  of  its  equipment,  of  Daughters'  College,  one  of  the  oldest 
mid  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  female  colleges  of 
Kentucky  an<l  the  Southwest,  and  thei\>fore  worthy  of  having  some 
a(XK>unt  given  of  its  history. 

daughters'  college. 

This  institution  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  one  man,  as  it  was 
established  and  successfully  conducted  for  nearly  forty  years  by  John 
Augustus  Williams,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  it>s  president  during  practically 
ita  entire  history.  President  Williams,  who  is  still  living  and  who  has 
been  for  many  years  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Christian  Church, 
had  graduated  from  Bacon  College  in  1843,  when  only  19  years 
old,  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  mainly  to  teaching,  for  which 
he  had  a  special  talent.  After  several  years'  successful  experience 
in  his  profession,  he  in  1851  established  Christian  College,  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  which  was  very  prosperous  under  his  management  for  five 
years.  However,  in  1856  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  State,  and 
accordingly  purchased  Greenville  Springs,  a  beautiful  estate  of  some 
30  acres,  formerly  noted  as  a  watering  place,  located  near  Harro<ls- 
burg,  Ky.,  where  in  September  of  that  year  he  opened  Daughters' 
College  for  the  e<lucation  of  young  women,  as  its  name  implies.  The 
buildings  of  the  Springs  were  commodious  and  well  adapteil  to  tnlu- 
cational  purposes,  and  the  location  was  excellent  and  otherwise  well 
suitiHl  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  A  charter  was 
secured  for  the  enterprise  in  the  summer  of  1856,  conferring  upon  the 
proposed  college  all  the  usual  powers  and  privilegi»s.  Professor  Wil- 
liams's father.  Dr.  C.  E.  Williams,  was  a  joint  prtiprietor  of  the  school, 
and  remained  a  business  partner  for  many  3'ears,  but  its  educational 
work  was  from  the  first  under  the  exclusive  management  of  Professor 
WiUiams,  who  was  tlie  president  of  its  faculty.  This  faculty  was  an 
able  and  expericnc<Ml  one  from  the  l>eginning,  and  the  coursi'^  of 
instruction  offere<l  was  excellent,  esiKH.Mally  in  com|)arison  with  that 
usually  given  in  female  colleges.  It  included  the  following  depart- 
ments: Philosophy,  English  language  and  literatuiv,  mat-hematics, 
natural  science,  history,  ancient  and  nKMleni  languages,  the  s(*hool  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  scIkniI  of  fine  arts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  i*ollcge  all  the  rooms  of  its  building  then 
available  were  filial  within  a  week,  ami  its  pn>s|M'rit y  was  uninter- 
nipted  for  a  long  iM»ri<Hl,  exc<*p1ing  two  years  during  the  civil  war,  and 
even  tht»n  its  j>at ronage  wais  not  great ly  n»<lu(MMl.  l*rofessor  W illiams's 
popularity  as  a  tea<^her  is  well  att<'st4Hl  by  the  fact  that  fifty  or  more 
of  his  former  pupils  had  followed  him  from  Missouri  to  Kentucky  at 
the  establishment  of  the  coliegi*.     In  1865  he  was  induced  to  a<*cept 
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hair  of  iimral  and  iiKMitai  philosophy  in  KiMilticky  I 'iii\ ••?>»:*;>  a* 
iiiTtoii,  wlirns  in   Istiij,  as  its  lii-st   pn»siiliii^  nflU-^T,  lit*  lijil  n:::  r 
I'fl  firpmiziii;^  thr  wiirk  of  tlit*  Agricullural  and  Mi*4*haiiiral  (     - 
hut   in  lf<i\^  hi'  n*snnii'(I  thi»  pn'si«h*ury  of  I )an;rlit«-i>' 1 '«..:»,:. 
h  hi*lhi*n  n'taint'dcontinnously  throughont  ilsn'niaiiiin;;  h:«-t*  - 
I^'(-,  on  acM'onnt  of  ill  ht^altli,  ht*  n'tin^l  from  tin*  pnifi*^-*:**!. 
linj;,  and  l)an;;lilrrs'  ('i>lh*jji*,  as  it  liad  Immmi  for«n»rly  •.••invi^-r'- 
snsiNMnh'd,  tho  nani(*  and  ^tnttl  will  of  th«'  institiititin  Im*;!..'  -• 
•d  hy  I*rofi*SNor  Williams  willi  a  view  to  nM»|N*niii^  in  tin*  i\.'   -^ 
Id    his   >tii'ii;;lli    iM>rmit.     !Vofrss<»r  Williams   hjis   iNfU   Mi*>*''. 
:al  in  nioldin;;  tlic  ^duration  of  many  youn^  woin«Mi  tlimnj'.    * 
"^iMith,  as  tin'  ]>aln>na^t*  of  his  srlitNil  was  <Mim]Ninit  i\  idx  i.ir-,*- 
in    many  yi-aiN    n'pn*s(*nti*d    mt»st  of  tin*  Sontlirrii  Statt->.     I** 
nat«*s  nnmlNMi'd  from  i*  t<»  17  oarh  yraraft«*r  is.*)?,  an<l  alioL'* -^-' 
intcil  lo  ahont   '»'»o,  ruming  from  as  nniny  as  lV,  of  tlu*  s^iu:!.*-: 
Wi'«*ti'rn    Stati's.      Tln'    rolh»j;i*  i^arly  d«'V<do|M*d     a   |i«Mla;ri'^    « 
I'lH'x.   Iiavini;  nimmi  a  n';;nlar  nornnd  d«*|mrtm«*nt    atlii«-il    \**    *• 
M*  fit'  inNirni'iion.  and  lM'«*ami'  nottnl  fur  th«*  larp*  numlit-r  ••!  «: 
ui  ii-arhfi*s  ii  priidnt'rd.  nion*  than  nnr-thinl  «if  all  its  irniilii.t'** 
n::  dfvnii-ii  i}ii*niM>lvi*N.  nuin*  nr  lrs.s,  to  this  prof<*ssioii. 

'li-r  iwti  nn«>iii-«'i-N*%t'id  aMrmpts  hail  Immmi  mad**  !•»  «*sta)di^h  .«  !•* 
turiiiii  iipnri  till'   fMnnilatinn  of  Oanirhtfi-M*  i'olli*;;**  th«*    pn»|»ir'» 

*'i\\    • iipi'd    \*\    ii  \\a*«  pnri'haMHl   in  .Inlv,  I'^'.M,  liv  Tfi.  *•»    •■ 

I  .  w  »i.i  ..[M  ji.  d  in  ;•«•  liiiildiiiu''*.  in  Hi*'  .iiitnmn  **(  ihat  \  f-ar.  .1  ■  •  » 
.I'.nii.i!   •n  ■•■!  jH  i"*!'   niidt-r  tin-    nann-  i^f    lH*anini>nt   i  idh*;:*- 
-.  l-...i'  \\.i-.    i!i«'»:  jMir;ii«-d  iiii«i»'i"  }\\*'   iji'iii-ral  lax%*»  t»f   tin*   >'.r-- 
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BIBUOORAPHT. 

On  Daughters'  College:  The  Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  Kentucky:  Mn. 
DiaTiefl8*8  History  of  Mercer  and  Boyle  Goontiee;  HenderfK>n*8  Centennial  Exhibit: 
The  Disciple  of  Christ  (Cincinnati)  for  July  1. 1884;  The  Kentucky  Craftsman 
(Lexington)  for  August,  1805* 

The  account  of  Beaumont  College  is  based  entirely  on  catalogues  and  corre- 
spondence. 

8ATRE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE,   LEXINGTON. 

Thi8  school  has  long  held  an  excellent  rank  among  the  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Kentucky.  It  owes  its  existence 
to  the  munificence  of  David  A.  Sayre,  of  Lexington,  after  whom  it  is 
named.  Mr.  Sayre  had  come  to  Lexington  from  New  Jersey  in  1811, 
when  quite  a  young  man.  From  absolute  poverty  he  had,  by  thrift 
and  economy,  become  a  banker  as  early  as  1829,  and  subsequently 
ama.s8e<!  large  wealth,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  public  institutions  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  became  interested  in  educational  mat- 
ters largely  through  the  infiuence  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  teacher, 
and  who  still  retained  an  enthusiastic  interest  for  the  profession,  and 
determined  to  establish  in  Lexington  a  first-class  school  for  girls, 
whose  benefits  should  be  as  widely  distributed  as  possible. 

The  institute  which  bears  his  name  was  accordingly  organized 
November  1,  1854,  under  Rev.  H.  V.  D.  Nevins  as  principal.  It  was 
firnt  located  on  the  comer  of  Mill  and  Church  streets,  and  was  then 
caUe<l  Transylvania  Female  Seminary.  On  October  1,  1855,  it  was 
moved  to  it«  present  location  on  Limestone  street,  near  the  center  of 
the  city,  which  had  been  purchased  and  specially  prei>ared  for  it  by 
Mr.  Sayre,  after  whom  it  was  then  named.  On  March  10, 1856,  it  was 
chartennl  under  its  present  title,  with  general  power  to  confer  collegi- 
ate degrees.  According  to  this  new  charter  the  institution  is  man- 
ager! by  a  board  of  13  self-perpetuating  trustees,  of  whom  the  mayor 
and  city  judge  of  Lexington  are  ex  officio  members.  Its  property  can 
never  be  used  for  anything  else  except  the  education  of  girls,  and  all 
it0  income  must  be  UHe<i  either  to  increase  its  facilities  for  instruction 
or  to  a<ld  to  the  number  of  its  beneficiar>'  pupils.  A  moderate  rate  of 
tuition  is  charges!  by  the  school  for  its  l)enefits  in  the  case  of  most  of 
its  pupils,  but  it  offers  a  free  scrhoiarship  to  one  pupil  from  eac*h  of  the 
public  schools  of  I^xington  each  year,  and  Ix^sides  this,  grants  gra- 
tuitous instruction  to  many  deser%'ing  students.  Its  cH)urse>  includes 
all  grades  from  a  primary  <le|)artment  to  (*oliegiate  work  of  gcKxl  com- 
pass. It  is  eon<lucte<l  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  although  non- 
sei*tarian  in  management. 

Mr.  Nevins  remaine<i  at  the  head  of  the  si*hool  until  1859,  when 
Prf>f.  S.  R.  Williams  liecame  his  successor.  Pnifessor  Williams  <H)n- 
ducted  the  enterprise  with  success  until  his  death  in  June,  1869, 
although  part  of  the  time  was  the  disturbed  period  of  thA  <s\n\Vnr^^, 
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JaiiK's  Diiiwitldie  took  olmrge  in  18G9,  but  reniHiucNl  tmlyofip 

Immii;:  suoimmmUmI  in  .liiiio,  1S70,  by  the  preHeut  efficient  priiH-tpAi^ 

II.  H.  McC'lellHuJ     In  Septemberof  that  yearoocurred  theilcaD 

r.  Sayn\  wlio  liad  carefully  watched  over  the  interests  of  ik^ 

iiition  sinre  its  inroption.     lie  left  to  it  in  fierpetuity  ttn  escHl<«' 

lin;;  and  fin«*  };roun<ls,  the  latter  inclndinii:  alxiut  5  aore«.    H- 

|(1<1(m]  Dthor  iriftsflurin^  his  life,  making;  his  total  donationsaU-r 

<NH>.  an<l  furnishing  tho  s<*liool  an  (Npiipnient  whii^h  wa»(on«*>'.' 

K\st  of  its  kind  in  the  Snutli.     He  had  been  its  Hule  ftmnderai>: 

ily  iNMK'tartor  up  to  the  tinu*  of  his  death.     In  the  latter  par;  V 

liis  nt'pht'w,  Mr.  K.  I>.  Sayre,  cxi)ended  about  t3,0Uii  in  inipn»i- 

lu*  pi*op(M-iy.  and  his  sist4'r,  Mrs.  Priseilla  rromey.  m'ho  dii^  ti 

iMMiucathiMl  io  it  #1(MJ<N),  of  which,  however,  it  receiveil  ttolj 

N»,  owin;;  to  a  rontrst  over  h«»r  will. 

I  jor  M(*ri«*llan.  during  an  administration  which  haa  laste<]  tvfn:.i 
yrars.  has  had  a  larj^e  nieasun*of  suci*eAS  in  the  manain*nif  n:  w« 

n.Mituti*.  and  has  made  it  eminently  useful  as  aneduc*atiiMiai  f^i 

II  KtMitut'ky  and  the  South  es|N'cially.  The  attendamv,  «b.<i 
Im'imi  »;n  in  1sj;?<-»;«i,  wa.N  so  in  1870-71,  and  119  iu  lS7i-73  K; 
!iin«Mhes<*hool  liad  outirrown  its  ori^riual  quarters,  and  an  enU/^ 

and  iiiiproveinent  «if  its  buildinpi  were  m*ceftsar>-.  Thi«  vv 
lM*i\%<*en  1>72  and  1s7.n  at  a  eost  of  #13,1X10,  the  chapel  Iw-ii-Z 
:'L:**>i  ami  additional  nNims  for  lioanliuK  pupils  pruvidMl. 
i*^*'•'•  "^7  alNiiit  K]MjNN)  nion*  was  ex|K*uded  in  a«ldinK  a  nrw  rv<r 
n  nNiiii  ;inii  t'urnishinir  iin|)rov<H|  lieatin^  apimratus  and  i»!^i«^: 
-iri  a{i{>]iaiii*f«.  <  M'  Thi'si-  aiiHMiiit.H  ^l.*»,iNiii  eanie  fmni  tht*  inif'." 
If  iii-^Mfniinii.  ihf  ii'si  Im-Iiil:  ijfriviMl  t"rt»m  the  gift  tif  Mr  K  1* 
i-umI  Mh-  Im'ijiii— I  .if  Mr*».  tiiiniev.  A  valuable  referen***-  liSrAn 
.1  .'imhI  ii»llfi-i mil  tif  HiMi'Miitie  apfijiratns  i*onstitut«*  |iart  ••i  itr 

•  .i\  •-«{ii;|iriii-rii   tti    1 1n-  iii**(  ii  iit  i«)M.  whieli  hai«  iN-en  kepi    np  »•-. 
'h*   T!ri)i-<«.  .t**  :*«  iLii*«M-.iT«d  \%\  i]ii'  t'a«'t   that  l*rinei|M4l   McH  if.jk: 
;•!•  p.iff'l.  Ill    >  ■•  .  1m  \i'ril'\  Pnitr.HMir  UoMiI^*n*s  X-ra>   •»\ji»' 
'*«  >v.!)i.ii  \\\*  ■l.iN*^  .itii!  t  }i«' ilJHiMivi'n  had  iN'tMi  annouui'«Hi 

i»-  •iii.i!  ji-d    ii  i-KiMUHMiat  Hilt**  inadf  |Mis>iliU*  a  lar^t*r  |ialninxj« 
!i  <.jMit|  .\  ..!•:•.  MMfi-  iMiiii:  !■'"  |»npil*»  in  1^7'»>7(i.  aint  an  .«k>  * 
■  ■  .ifii*    J.     \'.t':\   ^H-Twi-ih    l^^ri.iiiil    1  "^ '.'-(.  t  lie  lii^he?kt    nur.i'»" 
J,   .    •    ii  .  -  -  ■  Dh-  i.i«mi1i\  ilnnii::  ilii*>  |N*riod  numlM*r«<«l  f-^•' 

:  ;  'if  '..'  •-  Ml'-  |iriHi!i'  la.'uliv  i'i*iitaiii'»  l'»  leai*hers.  >:i,'* 
pii  .   ■■■    :-  ■     '1.   .i\i'.tji-  .I'tfiiilaiH'f  ha>  )n*«*ii  alMMil    l-»«».      1  .'>■ 

•  ••-  ...■■,.  •  .1  !.  .  ii«in  K<ii*iii-k\  ami  itihi-r  Siuiliern  SUfc>-* 
j'.i'l  ..i'  :  J  «  1*^  "I  >  '•'.  ^vliLi'li  \ia-  th«-  lirst  on««  in  i»ii  oui 
.•-.•:  '   •:     ••  -  ^    .!••!    «  III  ••  Mii-ii   IT    ha<*  <»*'iit   i»ul  alni«r»i   «•\tr^ 

I  >  .  i-«  •  ;    '  *■•  .  1  Im-  aliiinua'  in^w  iiumbi*r  allii^reih*' 

.1'.-:   .1-.   •«■  i"'    I 't  ■■*•■    .     ■•:   till*  >itiith*'rii  an<l  Wi^N-rn  >iiit** 

l»    T   M  '■:•.!  IT.     -  •:  !•-  '-  'ij    I  j'r'tiir.fifiit   iiiiii-nt'-r.  i*  Ibr  antlMjr  -f  ttt 
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The  school  has  power  to  confer  all  the  regalar  college  degrees,  but 
has  chosen  only  to  grant  diplomas  in  two  conrses  called  regular  and 
English.  The  latter  of  these  embraces  the  elements  of  a  well-rounded 
English  education,  while  the  former  includes,  in  addition,  a  compre- 
hensive course  in  Latin  or  one  of  the  modern  languages.  The  insti- 
tnfc  has  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  the  successful  teachers  of 
Lexington  and  Fayette  County,  and  has  given  much  free  tuition  to 
those  and  others,  the  amount  so  bestowed  between  1870  and  1S89  liav- 
ing  been  estimated  *  to  be  as  much  as  (10,000.  It  has,  under  Major 
Mcl'lellan^s  management,  been  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  of  use- 
fnlness  and  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  in  behalf  of  an  excellent 
standard  of  scholarship.  The  financial  foundation  granted  to  it  by 
Mr.  Say  re  places  before  it  the  prospect  of  widening  and  extending  its 
influence  for  goo<l  in  the  future. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ColliiM^s  History  of  Kentacky. 

Pet«r'8  History  of  Fayette  Coanty. 

Hendersoo^s  Centennial  Exhibit. 

Lexington  Preae  Tranacript  of  February  18,  180S. 

Newspaper  clipping  of  1889. 

CALDWELL  COLLEGE,  DANVILLE. 

Schools  for  girls  were  early  establisheil  in  Danville,  the  first  one  of 
any  note  l)eingone  founde<l  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Hureh,  for  a  time  a  professor 
in  a  theological  department  attached  to  Center  College.  None  of  these 
schools,  however,  had  a  first-class  equipment,  and  their  duration  was, 
as  a  rule,  short.  The  community  had  long  l>een  an  educational  center 
for  young  men,  especially  among  the  I^sbyterians,  who  had  also 
endeavored  to  have  their  daughters  given  <Hiual  advantages  with  their 
sons.  A  united  and  determincil  effort  looking  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end  was  finally  mmle  in  1856. 

In  this  enteri>nm»  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  citizens  of  Dan- 
ville and  lk)yle  County  generally  were  intereste<l,  but  the  I*resbyte- 
rians  were  prime  movers.  Several  prominent  (riti/A»ns  were  at  first 
apiM>inted  to  canvass  for  funds  for  the  undertaking,  and  mH*ured  sul>- 
scriptions  am<mnting  to  alniut  45,000,  the  largest  single  subscription 
IxMUg  $500.  At  a  public  meeting  calltHl  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
(*hurch  in  Danville  to  hear  the  re|M)rt  of  this  c*<mimittee,  the  late  Rev. 
K.  P.  Humphrey,  I).  D.,at  that  time  a  profes.Hor  in  Danville  Theolog- 
ical S<'minary,  made  a  stirring  address  in  favor  of  the  higher  tnlu- 
cation  of  women,  and  iM*rhai>s  did  mon*  than  anyone  cIm*  to  arou.se 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  thepropose<l  institution.  After  several  other 
addresses  had  Imh'U  made  and  various  ])lans  suggest ih1,  Dr.  J.  M.  Meyer, 
who  is  still  living  in  Danville,  aros<*  and  having  statetl  that,  if  the 


*NewB|>aper  clipping  of  1880. 
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Iniri>«  was  tn  be  II  huccvss  larger  subarriptiooB  nuNt  be  mwW. 

v^il  to  lie  oTie  of  teu  to  irive  tl.OOO  each  for  the  '■cbnoL     To  U* 

iiiioii  ti.  W.  WVlsh,  Charles  Ilendenon.  (George  F.  Le«.  CharW 

■  11,  )in<l  perhHits  ow  or  two  others  responded.     These  sab*rhp' 

t'>t!<'lhiT  with  otlitT  .■imalter  amoontH  BUbHeribed  at  the  Itne. 

(■  sb<>ut  ^<.irMi  niisail  at  this  m4>etini;.     A  further  canvaw  of  th' 

inuoil.v  was  itmdt-  in  wliicti  about  #3,000  ailditional  was  Mecaml 

uildini!  oiimiiiitut-  was  Mp|>oint<-<l,  and  with  the  mnn«*y  id  hand  u 

>li'  lot  on  I^-xiii;;lon  strnft  in   Danville  wan  purchaae*!.  and  the 

lit  the  original  liuildin;;  trt^ttnl  in  the  latter  part  of  1859. 

■  hir'  vfur  I'nif.  K.  A.  Slnan,  of  Alalmiua.  waa  eleeted  the  fiM 

i-ilHil  of  ttif  instil  lit  ion,  who,  upon  bin  arrival  In  Daorille,  f««- 

i->1  il.s  aifoininiHlatioiis  insufflt'ieni,  anil  so.  npon  his  re(|aetit,  u 

.  -<ili^-ri[iiii>ii  of  Aiii.ifHi  was  raUed,  with  which,  in  18tii>,  an  hI 

'■1-1  loiiu  mil)  tw^i  siorii-s  liijfh.  with  imlieriea  on  either  xide,  ■■« 

Jfl  iM  till*  rniiit  prt-vioiisly  •■ivi-lt><l.     The  school  had  oriirinally  hwa 

|-<1  ll"ii<l<*rN>ii  hiMitul''.  Imt  in  unlcr  to  xeeure  the  addition  to  xh* 

:  Mr  I'liarti-''  (';iMw>*ll  had  raiwtl  hissalMicription  tof-lj" 

|rjtt:tu<l<-   for  wliiiOi    lis  name  was  i-lian;;itl  to  Caldwell  Inittitutr 

l.lwi-ll  w««  an  •■MtT  in  the  Kirst  i'n-!>hyterian  Churrb  in  I>«n- 

k)  a  «ariii  fri^-inl  of  ihf  iiiMltutiou  aslontiashelived.     I'Dilrf 

iiiiiiK-  II  rliarttT  was  Mi-iinil   for  lb*-  enterpris*'.  |ilai*ini:  :i 

ilif  ■■■■iiin.l  ..f  il Mi-rsof  the  two  l*rwtb\-t«rian  rhun-ht-of 

1-. 

riMitiifi-  wa>  lir>1  ■■]H-n«-<l  Ity  Pnifi-s.-uir Sloan  in  thffallof  Iw' 
jil.-.-l  Kiiil'iiiii;  ".I't-Miiil'l""'  '"  ^'""'i  "  nmniier  a»  t>>  lit>  ■•«!> '-f 
-r  .■{  i'-  k^ti'l  :ii  iti>-  >t:i!<-.  iIh-  (■ital  •-■•-I  of  Itiiildintrs,  );n>iin-'.. 
iij|>iii-ii'  !--:tu  .tl"^ii'  *-■.■■■'      Tin-  riii'ultv  wAsiiuniMMiluf  an 

I  .-..ri.-  ..f  •■■.(■■li*-i-  arhl  til.-  ■>|H-iiiiii:attfndaiiit>  was  lnn».     S- 

Kf'i  .\'   •)i>-  !.tii.'   Ii.kI  .-v<-ry  [■i-^-j t  nf  success:  Uiil    the  t-.vil 

-ri  .u*  ^^■^  ■-  i^.i'tMN.i::.-  fnini  tli>'  ^"luilt.  uimhi  which  tin-  nt^D- 
1'   ]:.x-\    :■  J.    I  'I'l^'-ii^l-d.  ainl  •-'■ii->it{u<-iitly  its  oiR'rations  h»>) 

.-i-i;.!...i  -u  ■.'■■:. 

II  111.  1  .V 1    i".ir  ,t>>->ii'    :»■■■  v^ars.  wli.-ii  n  Mr.  Hart  s>«-nc  :■' 

...|  .!:,..     ■:     ■  !..'    -ti.'i:    ili-  -am.-   lti;:tli  of  time       In  ;-' 

li  I;,!'"  1.  1>  h.  »  t-  ■■'... ■■.■.!  |>niM-i|>itl  and  iimdiifti-!  i 
h   ■■:  I -■■  ■   \-  .i'~.  «l.-  u  Ir    i-.--;;:ii---i.   1-74.  to  ai-c<>|tt  a  i-h*.' 

I..  -  .  ',.  —   .'   "i.     T.-'  ■■!■  ..!i  li:fl  ii.r  •«>tiic  tiiii.-  (wfii  i;rv«:.i 
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remained  under  the  management  of  that  ehorch,  whose  elders  have 
acted  as  its  board  of  trustees. 

Upon  Dr.  Barbour's  resignation  as  principal,  Prof.  W.  P.  Ilussey, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  became  his  successor.  The  latter  entered  upon  his 
work  with  gi*eat  enthusiasm,  inducing  the  board  of  trustees  to  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  a  new  charter,  which  changed  the  name  of  the 
institution  to  Caldwell  College  and  otherwise  enlarged  the  scope  of 
the  enterprise.  Professor  Hussey's  plans  were,  however,  cut  short 
and  the  work  of  the  college  again  suspended  by  the  misfortune  of 
having  its  building  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1876. 

Nothing  remaincil  to  it  from  this  calamity  except  its  grounds,  which, 
not  long  afterwai*ds,  were  divided  into  building  lots  and  sold.  With 
the  funds  thus  obtained  the  present  main  building,  well  suited  to  its 
purposes  and  almost  directly  opposite  the  original  location,  was  pur- 
chased. In  the  autumn  of  1880  the  college  was  reopened  in  its  new 
quarters  with  Rev.  John  Montgomery  as  president.  President  Mont- 
gomery remained  at  its  head  for  six  years,  during  which  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  prosperous.  In  his  administration  a  brick  chapel 
was  added  to  the  material  equipment  of  this  institution. 

In  the  fall  of  1886,  Miss  C.  A.  Campbell,  of  Danville,  succeeded 
Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery  in  its  presidency  and  remained  its  successful 
manager  for  eleven  years.  Soon  after  her  accession  an  addition,  con- 
taining four  large  recitation  rooms  and  a  g}'ninasium,  was  made  to  the 
buildings.  Not  long  after  this,  a  charter  was  secured  granting  full 
power  to  confer  the  usual  degrees,  a  right  which  the  college  does  not 
seem  to  have  had,  at  least  in  full,  under  its  previous  charter.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  also  very  materially  strengthened,  the  aim 
l>eing  to  make  it  the  equal  of  that  pursued  in  the  male  colleges  of  the 
State.  It  also  includes  a  normal  course,  intended  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  become  teachers.  Miss  Campbell  associated  with 
herself  a  well  traine<i  faculty  of  11  teachers  and  was  able  to  build  up 
the  patronage  of  the  institution  considerably  during  her  administra- 
tion. 

She  retire<l  from  the  presidency  in  the  summer  of  1897,  and  was 
suct*eeded  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Ely,  D.  D.,  who  has  upheld  the  former  pros- 
perity' of  th<»  school  during  the  past  year.  Caldwell  College  has  sent 
forth  many  well  trained  griiduates  since  its  first  opening  in  1860.  The 
numlK'r  of  these  can  not  Ik^  accurately  ascertaineil  frrmi  the  somewhat 
im[N'rfo<*t  recoi-ds  at  hand,  but  enough  is  known  to  say  that  at  present 
then*  an*  over  l^K)  alumnae. 
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is  institution  was  originally  failed  Ilocker  Female  loUep*.  mfur 
tuwWw  and  was  oinmkhI  in  Li^xin^ton  in  the  autumn  of  l;^'**.' t«) 
Janirs  M.  Ilorki*i\  who,  as  announced  in  the  flrst  eaUiUiirue  >*f 
ollo^t*.  had  had  for  yuai-s  the  eherishcHl  |)ur}><meof  c«mM*<'ntiiii^a 

•  |>ortion  of  his  tinio  and  means  to  the  *' upbuilding;  of  an  in^tiio- 
for  youn^  women,  foundtnl  on  l*hristianand  M'ientitie  prinripU-!^' 
M'hool  was  int(*nd(Hl  to  m<M*t  a  puhlie  want  by  HUpplyini;  an  ««i:3- 
n  for  ^irls  (M|ual  to  that  usually  aflfordecl  Imys.  It  wa>  fnmi  ib^ 
(*ondu(*t«Ml  in  thr  int^rt^st  of  tin*  Ohmtian  (*hureh,  of  which  Mr 
ivv  was  a  nif*nilNM'.     Ih*  was  the  founder  and  Mde  propriftt^r,  he: 

•  of  th<*  prominent  memlM^rs  of  hisehureh  in  Ijexin;;ton  ami  viriii- 
vrc  ass<N*iat<Ml  witli  him  in  its  man]i^*ment.  A  numbiT  of  tli«^ 
litutcd  its  trnst4*rs  unilrr  its  first  art  of  incorporation,  whirh  «a« 
n-il  (*arly  in  its  history  and  ^ave  to  it  the  right  of  in^ntinr 
Mnas. 

inr  to  thr  oprnin;;  of  the  <*oIli*^<*  a  sulistantial  and  artiatit*  bu:M- 
vas  (*r«'ft4Ml  fur  it.  which  Inis  a  f rontap' of  P>()  fiH't  an<l  a  di'|»t^ 
<  fi'ct.  and  In  four  stories  in  height.  It  hai*  aci*ummoilatiou«  r»r 
•oardin^  pupils,  and  is  sitinitiMl  in  the  midst  of  a  handnonit* 4-am|»u« 
orth  l>n»atlway  street.  In  ls7o  an  addition  was  niaile  t4>  it.  ni»- 
n;;  a  ;ryMinasinni.  ninsir  hall,  ami  art  ^aMery.  whii-h.  including tl^' 
llfht  «-(|iilpiii4*hT.  )irou;;lit  the  total  <*ost  of  the  entire  etlucalK*Eui 

II-  tir*«t   pp-*«iileiit  I  if  the  ni'W  rolli^p*  was  l{olN»rt  twrahain.  A.  M  . 

\iu^   U'l'ii  <«ii  Imi:^  prtiiiiiiH'iit  1\    rnnni*ct«*d  with  the  i*diifati«<iui 
:pri*»f'*  i»\   lii^  I'liuri'li.  inpi-rially  with   Kentucky  I'niversity  nii-" 

iilli-::i- <>l    till-   lliiil«'.     Thi*  tirsi   faeulty  indndiHl    IJ  e.\|M*nen'<r<: 
h'i-«>.  .iipI  lit-  <-iiiM-«'  otTiTfd  «'inl»raerd  tilt*  following  de|Mirtnit'ii.« 
:.il  aihi  iiM>r-:i]  p}ii]i>^i);ih.\ .  ph\  NJfal  M*i«*ne<*.  mathematii-N,  Kn;:..«^' 
ii;iLi-  .tii'l  liii  r;ii  lilt-.  ^.ii-i-i-il  ;inil  ei\ii  hJMory.  iiKMlern  hin;;u;ft^-'« 

li'    l.iiijii.'u:'"*.  .Mill  till-  till*'  .-irt>.     TliiM't*  was  als«»  a   pn*| lii ra!«*r^ 
I'lii'-ii'       l'ii-«:<i«iii  (fr.ih.iiii  11-Miaineil  in  i-harpMif  the  iustiiut.  : 
;\  \  •Ml  **. 'iiii  .n.'  w  hiiji  riif  ii\  i-ra::*' aiiiiitai  attendaiii^-  Miv«  ««>:i.* 
.•■'\«f     ;-      .iij'i  II  |iri-.»iiii  i|    iiii»*«i    iif  ihf  >4>nlhern   Mat«*^.      I  iV 

L.'.i'iii.t'  It.-  •:. !<>*«.  liiai  ni    ]-«r-'.  i'iiiitaiii«*d  ::  ni«MnlN*rs,  anti   ili«-« 

;  -  ..•'...  J'  .m!i;.i'»*»  il.ii  :ii?  rill"*  a<liiiiiii^t  rat  ion 
.■ill   !*'•  '•  •tit;'  ii'.ih.itii  -    i<*1 : 1  i-iii*ii1   III   I  **7-*»  In  Imm^iiUh*  1Im»  pn-*.' 
^'^ '■•  '  '•■    •'..   «  ....-.■  "I    -III-   IliMi-.  H«iir\  'i'liriier.  A.  M.,  \h-^'»:i  • 
.  , I,. -*<..■:     .ii)i|     !i»Ii|    *'ii-     |M»s!':..|i     till     Iwii    \iMi>.       Mr.     Ilti«-k«**- 

I  i'  >-    i'    ij*  ;i.<-ii'  mI    ?  ill-  I'iilifji'   )i,iii    iiiif    fN-4*ii  a  siiei*4*!ss.  and  *■ 

•      -■'         •  '      -:        -,*;.;•*.    |i'..|i!  ;.  '..-flip   v\;i<.    tlalisfrrnil    In  .«   jo.r  * 

k    '    -     I'-i'  '.  .    .1.111  ;•■•'.••  I    III     ;?.*    hf^i     In  1.1  I'll    i*\    (rilste«*s   and    lilJi*' 

'i*':'-;    i'.-:   i''i'»;h"  *»j.ii  ;if«i  •■.ti/iiiN  lit   ei'iitral   KenCu«*ky.  all  i«^ 

II  '^*  .  !  .  •  '..  T^  ..I  •111'  I  !i:  -»tiaii  *  liiiM'li  This  «'«ini|iany  »aj* 
/Nii.('i«i  ..ii   .ltii\   \.  k"^t"i.  A\v'\  A  ^\«•^^  \-UAiu-r  wa?«  M^'iirfU   tur  iLr 
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tnRtitution  placing  it  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  15  truHtees 
elected  by  the  stockholdern,  its  management  in  the  inten^nt  of  the 
Christian  Church  l)eing  still  secured  by  the  charter  requiring  ite  trus- 
tees to  be  members  in  good  standing  of  some  Christian  congregation. 
Those  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  reorganization  in 
this  way  were  Elders  M.  E.  Ijard,  J.  W.  McGhirvey,  and  Robert  Gra- 
ham, although  others  assisted  prominently  in  the  enterprise.  The 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  the  joint  stock  company 
was  raised  by  donations  and  loans  from  liberal  citizens  and  amounted 
to  about  $50,000,  of  which  $10,000  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Hamil- 
ton, of  Woodford  County,  in  honor  of  whom,  as  the  chief  contributor, 
the  school  was  named  Hamilton  College  by  its  new  charter.  It  has 
since  been  operated  under  this  charter  with  some  slight  amendments. 

Under  the  reorganization  Prof;  J.  T.  Patterson,  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  stockholders  and  had  had  twenty-two  3'ears'  successful  experi- 
ence in  conducting  similar  institutions,  became  president.  The  college 
prospered  under  its  new  auspices  and  Professor  Patterson  remained 
at  its  head  fourteen  years,  steadily  increasing  its  reputation  and 
attendance.  Its  students  during  this  time  averaged  each  year  about 
165,  their  number  in  1890-91  rising  to  as  many  as  226.  They  fre- 
cjuently  represented  13  of  the  Southern  States.  The  faculty  also 
increased  from  10  at  the  opening  of  the  administration  to  17  at  its 
close. 

In  1889  Professor  Patterson,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  retired 
from  the  active  management  of  the  institution,  having  associated 
with  himself  Prof.  J.  B.  Skinner  as  principal  and  financial  agent. 
The  former,  however,  still  retaine<l  his  connection  with  the  faculty 
and  conducted  his  classes  as  usual  until  1891,  when  he  finally  severed 
his  connection  with  the  institution.  Under  his  management  from  4 
to  22  graduates  had  gcme  forth  eac*h  year,  and  the  total  roll  of  alumnsB 
for  the  time  is  173. 

Upon  President  Prttt4»rHon's  retirement  in  1891,  Professor  Skinner 
assumed  entin'  charge  of  the  sc!h<M)l  as  its  president.  A  primary 
department  was  then  added  to  the  course  of  instruction,  and  for  it  a 
new  building  was  erected  in  1892.  In  1895  an  extra  calisthenic  room, 
lalH>ratory,  and  library  were  added  and  in  the  summer  of  1896  the 
college  grounds  considerably  enlarge<l  and  iniprove<l,  alM)Ut  t5,(MK) 
iNMug  exp<»nd<Hl  for  these  purposes.  President  Skinner  had  a  largo 
mcMisure  of  su<*c*ess  in  sustaining  the  previous  stamlanl  of  scholai*shii> 
of  the  institution  and  in  upholding  its  attendance,  notwithstanding 
the  financial  distress  of  re<»ent  years.  The  original  large  faculty  was 
still  n*taine<l,  and  alM)ut  200  students  wen»  usually  to  Ik»  found  in  the 
rooms  of  the  college  during  his  administration,  which  lasted  alN>ut 
seven  years.  Then*  wen*  114  gnuluatt^  during  this  time,  24,  the 
largest  numlNT  in  the  history  of  the  college,  having  l>een  scMit  out  in 
1896,  thus  nuiking  the  total  alumnie  of  the  institution,  up  t<i  1898., 
inclusive,  .'i51,  who  have  come  fmm  15  dtat«i&  %A  Wi^\jTi\o\i. 
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I'siMiMit  Skinner  t1i<*(l  in  oflicM*  February  L*S,  1SI»S,  thus  iM-ini:  rr,' 
I  th(*  inidsi  of  a  caiviM*  of  educational  us4»fulnesM,  whioli.  U-**.*:-^ 
inc  years*  ronniM'tion  with  Hamilton  roUc^c,  had  inrhidt^l  a  \r  - 
irship  in  (Miristian  (*olh*^<s  ('olum)>ia.  Mo.,  for  tiw  y fairs  and  t'.- 
ilenrv  fifitarranl  Collej^*',  LanraHtor,  Ky.,  for  oni*  year. 
i\  lla^ernian,  A.  M.,fora  nunilM*r  of  years  the  sni-.-fSsfu!  |•^■• 
of  Matlison  Female  Institute,  ai  Kiehmond,  Ky.,  and  i^in^t*  i!.«r. 
•Iliaiiy  ('olle;;i»,  Va.,  lias  iveently  been  ehos4>n  as  Pn*?«i«lfiit  >k.r. 
viicfcssor.  His  past  reeord  is  su<*h  that  Hamilton  C'«dleirf  in^v 
.perted  to  continue  its  pres4*nt  pros|K»rily  under  his  inana;:em*-ni 

lUBU'NiKAWIY. 

s  sketcli  lia^*  ))e«>n  fonndiMl  liir^t'ly  n]Niii  facts  obtained  from  »  f\U-  nf  ra'v 
^,  wliu-h  hiivelw-Hii  sTip]ileiii«'iitP4l  ftiiHiiWalily  by  r^ferenct*  to  IVitrV  H>ic.-i 
yi-tt*-  i*<miity  and  by  Hume  information  fnriiiHbtHl  by  Pruff&sor>«  Cwrmliiun  jlrS 

♦T. 
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tlmiiuh  Itf.irin;;  the  nam**  of  institute  simply,  this  .s4«h(N»l  h.i'^  f'^r 
lime  b(*lil  an  bunorabb*  position  amon^  the  female  enlb't^i^i  - 
*»iatf.  'i'bi*  piirpo.M*  tor  whieh  it  was  fouinled  may  U-  »•-. 
)*<*«fii  ill  tbc  tan;rna;;e  of  a  nM*ent  eatalo<rue,  whieh  dt^'lan-^  i 
"fill*  DiitLM'iiwtb  of  tbe  int(*lli;;ent  demand  of  a  i*ultnn*<|  .he.: 
••«i   «'Mniiiiiiniiy.  wliieb   realizes  its  )K*st   inteivsts  an*  iiiel    in  a:. 

;iti-i|    \ViMii;iI|)iihm)." 

I-  jn«'iiiri.n;ifv  ••f«-p-  hmkinL:  towani  tbe  establisbnieiil  «if  •■• 
iii'.iiri  At-ri-  '.lUi-ii  .-iT  ,1  piiblii*  uiectMii;  belil  at  Niehiila:<«\  il!<-  ' 
_   .     *•"■♦.  wJn-n  :i  -iTii'- lit"  n-Mthit iiin>  were  adopunl,  %vith  a   }•"•■ 
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:  •    '.         •;•,*■  1      .r-#-  V • -:!.!■■  iTi  i>»-N*i;iTi«iTi  fiir  till-*  ptir]*'!*'  ^''ir-n %r."  * 
•  •    •     •  -  -   i"  IV  «•:   Ki'  'M'  k;    ii.i--'ii  .'it   It-  la-t  -f*-iiMi.  ]irii%i'!:nu*  f   r  *• 
I  .'.•  iT".     i--  "  ;  iT    .11-.     At.'I  Th.it   \v»'    ina>    -•- nn*  t«»   «iiir'^*!->  •-   *■ 

•  :;■'.■•"' r-    •    -'TfTT'   •)•  .1  !»••!>  tiir|f<r:it>   Hiiil  |Nibt'.r    iif.    ■•• 

f      •.-'..  .'.  .  i!  .  ij.  I  .■:...i;.  iii-Miiif.  .!■•  in'p!i>  .uliipt  tlj»-  :>:.  w.  . 
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As  the  Presbyterians  took  the  leading  part  in  organizing  the  insti- 
tute it  was  opened  under  their  auspices,  with  Rev.  Branch  Price,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  as  its  first  principal.  He  took  charge  in  tho 
autumn  of  1855,  and  was  assisted  by  a  full  faculty.  The  curriculum 
ofTercil  consisted  of  courses  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
modern  language,  music,  and  art,  and  was  aimed  to  be  the  equal  of 
that  of  any  of  the  female  colleges  in  the  Southwest.  The  policy  of 
the  trustees  has  been  to  leave  the  property  to  the  principal,  who  takes 
direct  charge  of  the  school  affairs,  appointing  and  governing  its  fac- 
ulty and  selecting  its  course  of  study. 

In  February',  1860,  the  legislature  of  the  State,  ui>on  application, 
ICranteil  a  very  liberal  new  charter  to  the  institution,  giving  to  it 
the  iK)wer  to  confer  the  usual  degrees  and  putting  it  more  distinc- 
tively on  a  nonsectarian  basis.  It  was  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
six  trustees,  elected  every  three*  years  by  the  members  of  the  coriwra- 
tion.  The  first  trustees  elected  under  this  charter  purchase<l  a  rt»si- 
dence  for  the  principal,  adjacent  to  the  chapel,  and  in  1807  Prof.  M.  C. 
Md-rohan,  who  hail  succee<kMi  Rev.  William  Price,  oixMieel  a  lK)anl- 
ing  department,  which  added  considerably  to  the  patn)nage  of  the 
school  alrea<ly  very  g(KKl. 

In  1870  Prof.  G.  G.  Butler  became  Professor  McCrohan's  successor 
in  the  principalship.  Under  his  direction  the  school  prospered  for 
three  years,  but  during  the  next  two  years  the  attendance  declined 
considerably.  In  1875  Prof.  J.  B.  Tharp  took  charge  of  the  institu- 
ti«m,  and  had  a  goo<l  school  for  three  years;  but  from  1878  to  1881  the 
affairs  of  the  institute  were  Imdly  managed  and  its  patronage  lMH*ame 
HO  poor  that  it  was  close<l  for  a  short  while  in  the  spring  of  1881. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  Miss  M.  F.  Hewitt,  who  for  the  imst  six 
years  ha<l  be<»n  principal  of  Warrendale  Female  Seminary,  at  (ieorge- 
town,  Ky.,  was  induce<l  to  attempt  the  reorganization  of  the  school. 
It  ha<1  l>ecome  so  much  <lisorganized  and  its  pnwiNH'ts  were  so  poor 
that  the  truste<M  had  to  guarantee  Miss  Hewitt  her  support  for  a 
year  in  onler  to  induce  her  to  undertake  the  work.  She,  however,  suc- 
cee<le<l  in  the  task  from  the  beginning,  and  conducteil  the  institution 
ver>'  successfully  for  twelve  years.  The  attendamv  in(*n»asi*d  from 
year  t4)  year  so  that  the  original  building  had  soon  to  l>e  much 
improved  ami  enlarge<l.  By  1888  the  institute  had  outgrown  entirely 
its  original  quarters,  and  in  Septeml)er  of  that  year  an  elegant  and 
imposing  new  building  was  complete<l  by  the  truster's,  at  a  ccmt  of 
•2<>,<Mj<),  most  of  the  money  for  the  pur])Orie  having  l)ei»n  sul)scrilHMl  by 
the  citizens  of  Nicholasville  and  Jessamine  County.  The  new  build- 
ing is  quite  complete  in  all  its  apiM)intment8  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
wmiest  stru<*tun*s  <»f  its  kiml  in  the  State.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  w<*ll-kept  campus  of  «)  a<*n*s  l)eautifully  situate<1  on  a  commanding 
elevation  wvst  of  the  town.  The  patronage  of  the  institute  during 
Miss  Hewitt's  administration  was  more  than  double  what  it  had  usu- 
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Immmi  pn^vioiisly,  and  at  liiii(*H  iiirliKUMl  representative's  fn*!ii  a.« 
,•  as  fU'vcii  of  tln'  Soiillierii  ami  Western  States. 
ls'.i:!(l(M*linin;rli«*altliraus(Ml  Missllt*witt  to  n'sij^n,  anil  tli«*|irvvr' 
■ijial,  Mrs.  I>.  \V.  Viin»yanl,  was  then  eleetinl.     Tnili-r  flu*  l,ii'«-« 
i;;i»iiitMit  tin*  pn*viuus  n*piitati(»n  (»f  tlieseh(N>l  han  liet'U  sustain**. 
*nnsi(l(*rahl('  ini|>n»vein«»nts  have  lH*en  miMle,  partieularly  in  *v 
if  adtiitions  tti  its  library,  sricntilie  apparatus,  and    ithtT  f.-icili-  »^ 
istriii'lion.     Thi*  pres4*nt  fa<*iilty  is  a  larpNUKl  well  iiualiti*-*!  •>:.• 
hi*  institutiDn  is  prc^pannl   to  ilo  exeellent  work    in    iht-  fin:-^- 
ii;r  as  il  d<K's  to  stand  ahnsist  of  any  tndlef^e  in  the  S«Miih.      1.  ^^^ 
If  oihfr  tVnialr  rolle^res  of  Krniueky,  lniwever,  it  has  nn  ••nd--* 
u]Hin  which  the  s«MMinty  of  its  futniv  growth  and   i-\p:iii«>Q 
ilrpend.     N«»  riMMinl  of  il*%  ahinnne  was  kept   prior  tn  Issj,  ».i.: 
that  time  to  l>i!is.  in<*lusiv«\  then*  havi*  )»een  1^1  ^radiialfs.  iiui!.> 
honi  liavt*  iNM'onii*  tca(*h«>rs  of  eonsidi*ralde  rt*pnlation. 

itlhl.hNiU.vi'iiY. 

N  -^ki'tcli  IS  )iii*i«*<l  priniarily  ii|ion  information  fiirniNhcNl  tiy  In  <  h.irf« 
I.  >>i*rpMary  nf  ih«-  lM^'lnl  of  trnstt-t-M,  whit'h  has  U^fn  iMntinutnl  iui*\  cuUr^'ni 
[iTritiv  !••  tht«  usual  "rfmr-'i's  of  gfiieriil  inft>riiiation. 

sTASrfiKIi    KKMALK    (  (iLLKliK,    STAXFOKI*. 

iJN  jnMiiiMiiiii  \\;i^  nr;;ani/.<*d  in   1^71.  at  tin*  instancf*  «if  miiii»>-->' 
ppiiiiini-ni    iMii/fiis  i»f  Sianlonl  anil  virinity.  for  t lit*  pnriNnt- 
il:   (li«'ir  •laiiLTliti'i***    a   <'«illfiriat«'  t'ilucati«in    ami    al^t    attr.t* :.- . 
•!i.i;^»-  !'!«iin   a   di^tan«-i-.      It  \\a**  i'harti'n*<l   tin*  year  of   it<«  .^'.i  • 
niit   \\:ili    Mil-    iiNiial   <nlli-LM.il«'   |M»\\fi>  ami  pri\  ih*i:i"*.      .I-.f.j.  ;. 
.v.*^    II    ^liaiik^.  .1     \V    Al.iiiii.  M.   i.   >antt«*y.  John    !{ti.!.  .r 
\\  .'In'-  »\iii'  prMiii  j  ru'iit  l\  I'Miiiiri-ii'd  wiih    t  h«*  ••nti'rpri'"-    •"•• 
(•■••|»f  ••ri.  .1!.'!  i!i.i\   Ih"    iiif-ni  !< irii'd    a"*  Mn  rhii-f   fiMinil*'T>   aii*;  i  r*- 

■  «<  Mm-'      .|!.'i     'I'ln'!**    Mi'_;.|fii/i'il     1  )m>I||si']\  I'H    illlii    a     I'MIl*    *•••* 

i.\i,\   •■■   '..I  -•■    *:.•     II >-.ii\    :mM'I^  ainl   l«»  prnvidr  fur   .i    |.   u 

ij'Mi.-ri*         Mm     •■."Mi\     '••!■    'In*    liiiildih:,'    « a**   >uh«MTilit-*i    *«\    ••- 
ji'i  .I'-i- «.    iPi'l   "hi'    «■•.  .'i-ii^  !••    'Ill'  '■Miiiiiniiiii  \  iinil  u  a*  ».ii:.;   • 
'■•:   ■•\    I  ■!  ■'..:"  '  '■  '■■•■ri  '}p-  ••lAii  ■•!    *^!aiil«»rd. 

■    ■■■   J  '    •     ■•  '-.J    -  .1  -  .'•"-■.in-  ill  lif!«-k  ^Triirliir* '^'iii;;  .%'• 

!'     -    :■:■  .  1  1  -  \     'iii''*-:  •>>    ••»  jiiii|in^i'  anij  !••  l«N"alt-«i     a  :• 
''•'.-■■■  ■  'I.I     ■•'•■:    J-  ■..  rii!^       It  \\a«»  <*iiiiiplit«-fl|    .^fi,.-*  -. 

'  ■    ■■■:•■'■.     '    ' "J*        <■■■.-    :•■!  all  ;•■  add  If  innsanij  .ii  |ir*\  • 

■-••'I  II  .1        •■■        'I.     lii-  •■•iii.|Mii\  ^iM'iirinL'  .tin-* 

:■■■■!■     ■■•'I""'.-         Ili'^    plan    ha*»  •*;iii^t!   t. 

■•    •■•     •  ■  ^^   ■■     'In      ii'^M' iMiiiii   \ihi«di    ha^  y   ' 


^   I 


I  I  .  • 


^i  ■   1 1 


•  ■  ■■  ;  ■  '  •    ■        ■  '■■    ■  •              -7.'  u  -I,  Mr-K.  >allif  I      I  ■:.. 

\       ^I            '  '  •           -•     :■■  •  -  '..   ii'           ^l     -       I  ■  .11  !:.i!  T     111- Id     I  hi-   I»««^.'>it 

'•    ■  ■  ■  •     » •  I f -»       I   I  ■ ..  t    'li  I    it .i*-(*t ii>ri  ili»"  ••ri.j'N^ 

•:-■'.  I''  '  ■' 1 .  •  ■ ''.i^ .-' .\i^  •.'.   '  \\»    «\«  \«.\' T  \iu-ii  1  «•  i»l    ant' il*  tit    ia 
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gaages,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
English  literature,  natural  science,  history,  and  the  usual  ornamental 
branches,  was  laid  out  and  a  good  complement  of  educational  appa- 
mtus,  including  the  foundation  of  a  well-selected  library,  accumu- 
lated. During  this  administration  the  faculty  included  from  <>  to  11 
teachers  and  there  were  usually  al)out  1(K)  students  in  attendance 
ii|K>n  the  various  courses,  which  included  primary  and  preparatory  as 
well  as  collegiate  instruction.  The  total  numl)erof  graduates  for  the 
period  is  41,  there  l)eing  from  1  to  10  in  each  class  after  1875. 

In  1885  Mrs.  Truehart  resigned  her  position  and  was  succ^hhUmI  in 
the  presidency  by  A.  8.  Paxton,  A.  B.,  who  remained  in  charge  of 
the  institution  for  three  years.  Professor  Paxton  ivmodelcd  the 
course  aftor  the  plan  of  that  of  his  alma  mater,  Washington  and  Iah} 
University,  an  arrangement  which  has  since  lH»i»n  sul)stantially 
retrained. 

J.  M.  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  next  became  president,  assuming  theiN»siti(m 
in  1888  and  retaining  it  for  seven  years.  During  this  time  the  con- 
dition of  the  institution  was  that  of  general  prosp<»rity.  Its  matricu- 
lation was  considerably  increased,  it4«  curriculum  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  its  buildings  extensively  improve<l.  Pnifessor  Hubbanl  eniploytnl 
only  well  (^ualitied  teachers  ami  use<l  mo<lern  methcMls  of  instru(*tion. 
He  resigmnl  in  1805  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Howanl  Female 
College,  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

His  su(*cessor  at  Stanfonl  was  Rev.  William  Shelton,  LL.  1).,  who 
is  the  prewnt  hea<l  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Shelton  has  for  a  numlH^r 
of  years  lieen  a  pnmiinent  cnlucator,  having  lH»en  the  presi<lent  of  sev- 
eral colleges  in  Tennessee.  His  administraticm  of  Stanfonl  College 
hais  so  far  been  succi^sful  and  the  future  prosiMi*ts  of  the  institution 
are  gooil.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Nannit'  S.  Saufley,  is  the  efficient  lady 
princiiml  of  its  fa4»ulty.  A  numlK*r  of  improvements  have  n*ct»ntly 
l)een  ma<le  in  the  buildings  and  the  sc*ientifi<*  apparatus  c<msiderably 
enlarge<l.  Mr.  (leorge  H.  MeKinney,  of  Stanfonl,  pn»s<'nt<M|  to  the 
college  in  1897  a  valuabh*  cabin«'t  of  min<*rals  an<l  oth<*r  g('oh>gi(*al 
specimens. 

Stanfonl  Female  College,  while  Christian  in  spirit,  is  (»ne  of  the  few 
e<lucational  institutions  in  Kentucky  which  is  not  un<ler  the  iMitron- 
age,  if  not  direct  contn»l,  of  S4>nie  religious  denomination.  Ac(*onling 
to  its  charter  it  is  managtMl  by  a  iMmnl  of  eight  trust<4^s,  who  are 
authorize<l  to  (111  their  own  \a<*ancies.  The  <*ourse  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  institution  has  Ikh^u  fn)m  time  to  time  impn>ve<l  so  as 
to  eom|)are  ver}'  favorably  with  that  of  other  SKithern  f<*niale  c<»lleges. 
If  four  of  its  ^*s<*li<N)ls'*  an'  e(mipUM«*<l  tin*  stud«Mit  is  entitle<l  to  a 
diploma  without  (legn^c*.  The  completion  of  the  Knglish  (*ours<*  leads 
to  the  degree*  of  M.  K.  L.  The  a<ldition  of  I^tin  to  the  latter  course 
entitles  one  to  the  (legn^^*  of  A.  B.  The  standanl  of  s<*holarship  in 
the  degree  courw's  m^ems  to  have  lH»en  very  well  upheld,  as  the  insti- 
tution baa  had  only  83  graduates  throughout  its  hiatorv* 
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MBUOOBATBT, 

B  sketch  has  m  its  chief  fonndatloii  m  nninhvof  dtt» 
wd,  now  preddant  of  Howard  Female  CoUeie,  GallatfB, 
some  from  oatalo^oes  and  similar  eouroea. 

VILLA  RIDOB  COLLBGB,  PBWU  VALUBT. 

18  institution  was  known  until  1896  as  Kentuelgr  CSollsas  tm 
ig  Ladies,  and  its  object  and  purpose,  as  expressed  in  •  dippf^ 
the  Oldham  News  of  December  20, 1894,  is  "  to  pronoto  the  eds* 
n  of  young  women  in  literature,  sdenoe,  and  art.**  The  rnikp 
founded  originally  by  a  stock  company,  ai  which  m  nuMbsr  ef 
linent  citizens  of  Pewee  Valley  and  vicinity  were  neai] 
horn,  its  chief  promoters,  constituting  its  first  board  of 
e  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  seliool  seem  to  haft 
Presbyterians,  but  it  was  placed  from  the  beginning  on  i 
national  basis.  A  well-located  tract  of  20  acres  of  land, 
lich  constitutes  the  present  campus  of  the  college, 
le  comimny  and  from  funds  subscribed  by  its  members  a 
Mimfortable  building  was  erected,  which  was  dedicated  on 
3,  1873. 

e  M*h<N>I-hml  lK«en  opened  in  the  previous  autumn  and  had  B.  A. 

1.  A.  M.,  HH  its  first  president.    Professor  Sloan  had  previoailr 

at  tlie  liea<l  of  fenmle  colleges  in  Alabama  and  Kentncky, 

>MMfully  4-ondueted  the  institution  for  six  years:    The 

,ty  consistiMl  of  s  teaehers,  and  the  course  of  instruction  aa  flnl 

ii«m1  cniitaintMl  the  usual  ornamental  departments,  beaideti  a  tw» 

r  pn*|Nirutory  roursi*  and  a  four  years*  (*ollegiate  course  of  very 

roiiiimss  ill  r(>iii|NiriM>n  with  that  of  similar  institutiona.     Therp 

«'>:(  stutlciit.H  ill  HttendaiK*^*  the  first  year  the  sc*hooI  opened,    la 

it  w}i.M  iiH*or|M>nii4Ml  by  the  leglHlature  under  the  name  of  Kea- 

y  (*oll«*p*  fur  Voiiii^r  I^i<li<*s  and  was  ^iven  all  the  powem  and 

W\:v>  of  **aiiy  university,  (*<»ll«*^i\  or  MMuinar)*  of  learning  in  thr 

III  Its  s«H*«iii4|  year  tlir  foundations  of  an  ex(*ellent  lihrar}*  for 

iistitiitioii  w«*n*  laitl  thnMi^li  the  lilM*rality  of  Mrs.  B.  J.  l*lay.  of 

iihiikL  Ky.     Ill  that  year  then*  wen*  «»M  students  in  attendance, 

iif  whi»iii  wen*  ill  the  e^illegiate  deiiartnieut,  and  the  flmt  cl 

stilly  Iff  '(  iiii'iiilM^rs,  was  ^raduat^Ml.     There  were  33 

lU  Pn-sjiliMii   Sjimirs  administration,  whieh  was  terminated  by 

iiatioii  ill  1*«7'.(. 

Ill  :ift«T  rnir«*;<oMir  >l«iairs  n'tin*mi*nt  an  arranist^ment  wan  ouMte 
It'll  till*  iniMitH  uihI  Kev.  Krastus  Rowley,  I).  !>.,  whereby  the 
r  l**jiM'«l  it^  |in>iH-rl\  and  t^sik  eiitin*  ehan!e  «>f  the  etillegr  aa  ita 
<l*tit  Mr.  Kiiwlfv  waM  a  |in>iiiiiit*iit  minister  in  the  Metbodirt 
*t»|»iil  (*hiin*li  Siiith.  lie  was  an  alumnus  of  Tnion  i'olle||e«  Xew 
.  ami  a  t«*aeh«*r  of  twenty-si\  years*  e.v|N*riene«>.  Not  long  aflcr 
eeession  iu  its  pn-nideney  he  lMH*ame  M>le  propriet«ir  of  the 
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tution  by  the  purchase  of  it«  property  from  the  trustees.  It  has  since 
remained  a  purely  private  enterprise. 

Early  in  Dr.  Rowley's  administration  a  primary  deiiartment  was 
adde<l  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  a  scientific*  course  was  arranged 
for  in  the  collegiate  department.  In  1891  normal  and  business  depart- 
ments were  also  added  and  in  the  same  year  the  building  of  the  pri- 
mary and  preparatory  departments  was  considerably  enlarged.  The 
library  was  also  increased  during  this  administration,  in  which  the 
average  attendance  was  somewhat  larger  than  it  had  l>een  fonnerly. 
From  two  to  six  students  completeil  the  course  each  year  during  the 
time,  making  the  total  number  of  graduates  43  up  to  the  time  of  Dr. 
Rowley's  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the  institution  in  1894. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  G.  B.  Perry,  A.  M.,  became  president  of 
the  faculty.  Dr.  Rowley  still  remaining  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution as  its  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  the  manager  in  certain 
respects  of  its  business  affairs.  He  retained  this  relation  with  the 
institution  until  his  death,  on  February  28,  1890.  President  Perry 
had  had  several  years'  experience  l>efore  coming  to  Pewee  Valley,  and 
has  been  able  by  his  exeimtive  ability  to  uphold  the  former  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution  and  somewhat  enlarge  its  patronage  which  now 
comes  from  a  number  of  the  Southern  States  outside  of  Kentucky. 
All  the  earlier  departments  of  study  have  l)een  retained,  tlie  former 
primary  and  preparatory  departments  having  been  combined  into  a 
pre|iaratory  course  of  four  years,  and  a  one-year  iM>stgniduate  course 
having  been  a<ldeil  to  the  collegiate  department,  which  embraces  the 
schools  of  history,  mathematics,  science,  I^tin,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  English,  besides  the  usual  ornamental  branches.  The 
present  faculty  has  10  meml)ers. 

BIBLKMiRAPHV. 

Clipping  from  the  Oldham  News  of  December  ^).  1H94.  with  additional  informa- 
tkm  mainly  obtained  from  catalofOK^ 

PtHTKK   <'<>lXK<iK,    H<>\VLlN<i   GRKKN. 

The  following  senteni*e,  taken  substantially  from  one  of  its  recent 
catalogues,  <lesi*rilM*s  in  a  general  way  the  origin  of  this  instituti<m: 
Potter  College  is  an  expression  of  the  generosity  and  lil)eral  spirit  of 
the  citizens  of  Howling  <in»en,  who,  irn»siHM»tiveof  chun*hconnection.s, 
heartily  iinit«Mi  in  establishing  in  their  midst  an  instituti<»n  for  the 
hight^r  e<lucation  of  young  women.  The  rhief  promoter  of  the  enter- 
prise was  R«»v.  B.  F.  Calndl,  who  had  lKM?n  for  twelve  years  the  presi- 
dent of  CVdar  Bluff  Fenuile  College,  locatcnl  in  WarnMi  (\Minty,  and 
who  in  January,  ISSi),  first  conceivtnl  the  i<leaof  e.Htablishing  a  similar 
institution  in  Bowling  (ireen,  which  in  many  ways  (►ffensl  excellent 
advantages  as  a  lo(*ati<m  for  su<*h  a  s<.*h(M)l.  This  plan  having  l)een 
8ubmitte<l  to  a  few  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  community  received 
2127— N<K  23 17 
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irty  rrs{Hiii>f  fmin  tliiMii,  and  strps  wtMv  at  «>iic*«*  tak«*ii  !•>  n*."^ 
ilixTipiimi  ilir  iiioiit^y  ikmmIimI  to«*n*c*t  aiitl  (M|uip  fnr  tht*  pnijoM*: 
rill  lull  ;i  liiiililiii;:  wliirli  nIhiiiIiI  1m*  first  rWiss  in  all  it>  ap{N>.:r- 
N.  A  >tfM-k  (*oni)>aiiy  wa^  mmui  orpini/tMl,  ili«*  ^u>lil•iTi^lr  i-i»mi!i..'- 
!'  which  siMMirtMl  siihsci'iptions  anioiiniinK  t«>  alMiiil  >^i7jii«i.  '!>..« 
hiiui-vfi-.  ii(»1  iltTiiK'cl  a  siinicirnily  lar^<'  amount  with  whi*-h  :• 
LTiiran*  I  111'  «Mit«*rpri.s«',  and  .Mr.  T.  J.  Pottvr,  iinwilliii;r  tha'  ••■ 
•rt  >houlil  tail.  rai>tMl  hl>  MiiiM'i'lption  to  k'ijnni,  in  <*(iii>if)i-r.r  -■: 
hi«'h  liiHM'al  ;ril'l  thi*  <M>ll«*p*  was  named  by  it.s  triLsti'«->  v.i  L.« 
r. 

Niiit  a  \4*:ir  wa*«  i'on>iniif(l  in  raising  tin*  nt^Mlml  fnn<|H  aiiil  i-r^^- 
h«-  t'rfint  iiiijldin;:.  which  was  not  fully  (*onipl«*t<H|  until  I>«M-«*ni^*-r 
.Mi'aiiwhih*  a  charter  wa>  ohtaincd   for  the  roUrjri*.  confcrr:!.^ 
I  \\  all   ihf  ii.Hiial   {Hiwcrs  and   privil«*p's.  an«l  the  InNtiliitinn  wa« 
ft\  nil  SeptcnilMT  '.',  !»'.*.  with  Ue\ .  1>.  F.  (*alMdl  as  it>  pre««iiiiL' 
ini|H-rfy   liaxiuL;  U'cn  lea^'d  fo  him  for  a  iiunil»er  of  years.     Th- 
*:*'  hiiililin;:.  1«>  which  a  ii*'W  win;;  ua>  added   in  1>«.M,  w-a>  riii*  • 
[i|NMi  ihrniiirhmii.  niakin;;  its  total  eo.st  alNiut  I^.Vijiimi,  ii>  ap]Hi:ri' 
1^.  iiiclmiinL'  an  c\ccllcnl  ;rynina*«iuiii.  iiein^r  ni<Nlcrn  in  all  r»-**i«<  *• 
a  ihrci'-^tiii\  hii.-k  hiiildin^  of  improvcil  iirchit«*e!un*.  nu**  ••!  !:.• 
•^1  of    ii**  kiii«l   in  Ihf  Mate,  ami   i^  Nplcndidl\    ltN*ate«L  iii  .i  «•>::. 
■  ii   .ilioiii   7  aci-c<«.  on  a  cnnimandini;  cinin**ne**  \i«*>t  of  flu-  ti.ur 
It  lit'  till-  ci|iiipiiiciit  of  the  colic;;!'  ill  its  o|M*nin;;  wa^  a  vit\  j«-*' 
lit  iiifiit   'it    (i!i\Nic;tl  and    chemical  apparatu**  ami    an    •'\cf..tt.' 

•  L;ic,I  i   «'o|  Icrl  lull. 

!•■  .ri".' ;' u!  HMi  i^  <  hrisi  laii  III  "^iiirit .  Iitii  i**  iii««ii red  .main ^i  ^••i?.!-  ,- 
III.  !i.  'if  jiiii\  >iMii  III  lis  i-h:irli*i-  ihal  ii«»t  iiiori*  than  twn  ••  "• 
lu-'ii^.  -.*  in  I  .1  •  •■  •IiM-iid  li\   1 1n*  siiM'kh<ilde|-««.  shall  In-  nn'iii'.kr's    • 

•».ili;'     :■     .J. 'Ill-    -ii||iiMi!li;il  hill  The  cnll  |-si«  of    lu^t  rilcT  li  »||   .1'     '   ■  •«• 

i«' 'i  ji'   i:i.i' \  .  ;ii  f  |i,ii-.iiiir\ .  .ii  adt'iMii*  I  sfcoiidary  I.  an<t  enl..  ^-  »•. 
'  !i.' '.'^.  '•:'•'!.. .  'hi    !.isi    1  \\M.  t-\ifiMhnL'  iliroiii:h  t  wii  aiiii   :•  :- 
-.   '.".jiii'    .■    V     .1'.    .»'    [ir»si-ri»    I'l-i.tiiii-d        Iherc  are    m    .i»i'i  '  .■ 
.-  I  I     ■:■  j'-r'-iM  w "   ■•'    iriiis!.'  ;tnd   aii        The   re:;iilar  ••iirr.»    ;.  . 
I'.i'Vi..  !.•«.  'i!   1mii:!;s|i.  h;s!i.i\.  natural  si-ji-n*-.-*.  |..i' 
."^■'jj'iv,  il'ii-i!  ;iiri.  tfri-i-k.  I'li-nch.  .iiitl    tM-rni.i:.. 

^  •    ■  !.  ■    •  ■  ' ;  \ in  «»i-«»  .1  r  •■  iilTi'!"**"!.  ,|s  \%i«ll  :i^  ;•     Y  '  ^ 

!•  -  ■■'    ;•■'■:.■    tiii\   .!!•    L".iiii»«l    III  \arion«»  deparTint  ■  "• 
-   '•     •'   I*":   A    K.    «.  •■"Fiiii  ••■•I        The  ori:^inal  T.t*   . 

1       ■  ■.■:,.■  ^       il,.;    'lit-  ^' .■ji;i!.'^    ;ii   .il  |f||ilalicc  the   lir^T     \,   ^• 

•    •■      I  ■     .      _      .    ••;■■•  ^-  :.'i  •:      ;    *^!.iN's.  pniicipaii\      ::   "• 
^^  ■  -         \   ■   .v.'i-  ■  "f   ■!.■•  :..  .*  ■  '•    .i'i \  .tiicfd  sTtiden!s  •-■ 
■  ■  '  -      ■    ;    i"    • '.'    ■•!■:•■••'.■    .  I  .u  '  hi-n-  were    •  i:ra*l  ;.*"•- 

*  ■'■■■  ■■  ■ 

.    :•  :  *   -  :ii  I     ■  ?!•■  •■[••  "i.tii;  'tf  the  ll4«»".  :',■.' 
■  ■  .  .■•■  '^ ■■•■».•**■  i'.  ^  'i.iv  •    Inm-u  rt'p re *^*n '•••*.  • 

•     ;■  '-'•..'    •   :i.i         I'*-    :.!•  il:!\     ha**    Iwen   ii»...%. 
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oompocsed  of  about  15  teachers  in  the  various  deptirtmeiits,  and  it  has 
had  altogether,  up  to  1898  inclusive,  77  regular  graduates,  several  of 
whom  are  holding  lucrative  positions  as  teachers  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

During  the  nine  years  of  its  history  the  equipment  of  the  college 
has  been  considerably  improved,  especially  in  the  way  of  libraries  and 
scientific  apparatus.  In  1896  an  annex  building  was  erected  near  the 
main  building.  Since  the  institution  was  opened  President  Cabell 
has  been  its  active  manager  and  the  promoter  of  its  success.  He  has 
lately  secured  a  sufficiently  large  amount  of  its  stock  to  give  him  a 
controlling  interest  in  its  affairs,  which  makes  the  institution  now 
really  a  private  enterprise.  The  scholastic  year  1897-98  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  it«  history — a  history  which  has  been  marked 
by  almost  unexMupled  prosperity,  for,  although  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  female  collegea  of  the  South,  its  career  has  been  very  successful 
from  the  start. 

BIBUOQRAPHT. 

The  Chicago  Commercial  Journal  of  April  7, 1803,  supplemented  by  the  nsnal 
flonrces  of  general  information. 

OWENSBORO  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  OWENSBORO. 

This  institution  opened  its  doors  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  and  is  there- 
fore the  youngest  candidate  for  public  favor  among  the  female  colleges 
of  Kentucky.  The  college  is  said  in  it«  first  announcement  to  be  *'  the 
outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Owensboro  to  have 
brought  to  their  <loor  the  largest  advantages  for  their  daughters  in 
the  higher  bran(*hes  of  education."  A  few  earnest  men  took  hold  of 
the  matter  in  a  determined  way,  and  having  organizcnl  themselves  into 
A  stock  company  in  a  short  time  raise<1  $30,000  with  which  they  pur- 
chased an  ailniirable  site  and  erected  thereon  an  excellent  building, 
the  cost  of  the  latt4»r  being  alK)ut  ♦24,(X)0.  R.  P.  McJohnston,  Thomas 
Pettit,  J.  I).  Powers,  RolK»rt  BrcKlie,  J.  (t.  Delker,  A.  C.  Thompkins, 
J.  II.  Parrish,  K.  G.  Buckner,  an<l  T.  S.  McAtee  were,  among  others, 
e«p<*i*ially  active  in  promoting  the  enterprise. 

The  instituti<m  is  incorporated  un<ler  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 
Its  articles  of  incorporation  wen»  filed  on  March  20,  1893,  and  give  to 
it  the  right  to  confer  the  usual  lit4»rary  degrees.  It  is  placed  under 
the  management  of  a  board  of  10  dinM*tors  (*hosen  by  the  members  of 
the  stoi'k  c*ompany  from  their  own  numl)er.  R.  P.  McJohnston  was 
the  president  of  its  first  l)oard  of  <lirectors,  while  Thomas  Pettit  was 
the  sc»cn»tar>'  and  J.  II.  Parrish  tre^isurer.  The  committee  under 
which  the  l>uilding  was  ccmipleUnl  was  com|N>se<l  of  A.  C  Thompkins, 
Alexander  Hill,  and  K.  H,  Buckner.  The  buihling  is  of  brick,  is  3 
stories  in  height,  and  is  quite  mcMlern  in  it^  equipment.  It  contains, 
l)esides  the  class-nK>ms,  a  g>'mnasium  an<l  lalM>ratories,  and  has,  in 
addition,  accommodation  for  30  boarding  pupils.    The  coVL^%^  \iAa& 
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in'd  siiKM*  its  foundation  a  ^nmI  >;eolo|ci(*iil  <*<>llei*tion  «n«l  ab 
IhMit  lu^rlmrium. 

of.  W.  II.  Stuarts  who  had  tNH>n  for  several  ^'ears  at  th«*  ht-wl  *< 
ri  Collep*  at  Sholbyville,  Ky.,  was  <*le(*ted  its  first  pn*»ideui.  aixi 
(mI  tlu*  institution  on  November  1,  ISSN),  at  the  time  itf«  iKiildin;: 
i*oni|det<'<l.  Pn>fessor  Stuart  was  assisted  by  a  faculty  i»f  ?«  mvm 
The  courst*  ofTenMl  at  the  optMiin^  was  similar  t4i  that  iisuaII} 
[1  in  f<*niale  colleges  in  the  Smth,  liaving  iH'sides  the  us^iial  (inui 
tal  hraneheH  and  primary  and  pn^imratory  deimrtnientM.  liion>i- 
(M>urses  of  fcmr  3'ears  eaeh,  leading  resi>ectively  U»  ih«*  d«*i;iw 
ress  of  arts,  and  mist  n^Hs  of  UdlcM-le tires.  'Hiese  t*oursett  fiubnHV 
de|>artnients  of  aneient  lauKUH^'s,  modern  laniniMire**,  niaih*^ 
<«s,  natural  m'iene«\  and  Knfflish.  Then*  were  7()  re^nibir  and  I. 
lal  students  in  attendanee  the  first   vear.     In  the  M«e«itid   \ft 

•  * 

*  weiv  M  ri'tctilar  and  \:1  s|HN*ial  stU(U*n(s. 

i*.Hid«*nl  Stuart  was  not  al»l<*  to  make  a  financial  suc*ctn«n  <if  tb^ 
i>l  and  M»,  in  istiri,  nMinsl  fnmi  its  manap*ment,  its  pniiN*riv  bfinc 
lal  tini<*  U*aMMl  for  a  term  of  years  to  A.  1\  tviNMlwin,  i*h.  V 
«'>soi'  tHNHlwin  had  Inhmi  for  th«*  pn'vious  nine  yeur^  .ouiifnD- 
ciit  of  th«*  t)w«'nslN)ro  city  s<*h4M)ls,  after  halving  pn^vioiiwU  U'^n 
«Ti4*d  with  ili«*  faculty  of  S>uth  Kentucky  CoUe^.  lit*  Iihj*  >iiwv 
iirti'd  ()\v(*nslM)n»  F«*inalc  Collep*  with  MUccesH,  having;  In^mi  ahi** 
>nNid«*ral)ly  wid<*ii  it.^  n*putation  and  ivvlend  its  {Nitnina^*. 
ider  his  conlrart  with  the  diriH'tors  Iwiys  wen*  Xo  In*  allow »nl  t*> 
rthis  institutinii  as  day  pupils,  thus  makin;;  the  M*h«Md  |K«n'> 
lir.iiiiiiial  ami  >u  far  I'haii^riii;;  ItMiripnal  d«*si;rn.  'rii«*i*iitt*rpr:v' 
ilsoiif   lal«*  iN'ruiiif  lar^^rly  individual  through    Pn^sidiMit  <ti*-S- 

0  lia\  ill;:  atM|uir('d  tin*  ;:ri*at«*r  part  of  its  st4N*k.  In  itj«  i-ourv*  of 
iiriiiiii  natural  M'ifiii'c  and  lit«*ralun*  have  rini^ntly  lM«<*n  ;;i\»'C 
lal  I'liipha^^JN.  wliitt*  a  foninMM'rial  immitm*  an«l   a  mtrnial  di^iuri- 

1  liaM*  Immmi  addi'd  In  tlit*  liranrlii*^  pn^viously  1au;;lil.      Thf  .1.: 
Iia**  had  a  iiuiiilM-r  <>f  L:ra<hiaT<-s.  *M*\rral  of  whom  havt*  suMa;!!*^ 
i*«i-l\i->  uril  in  ad\aM<-«'d  uurk  in  KaNt«-rn  inslilulions. 

KIIU.I-N.HAl'nY. 


Chapter  VII. 

SPECIAL   PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

The  charter  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kranted  by  the  legis- 
Inture  of  Kentucky  on  February  7,  1846,  contemplated  the  founding 
of  ^'all  the  departments  of  a  university  for  the  promotion  of  every 
branch  of  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts."  Its  basis  was  to 
be  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  then  a  flourishing  institution;  a 
law  department  was  to  be  at  once  established,  and  power  was  given 
t«>  convert.  Louisville  College,  the  successor  of  old  Jefferson  Seminary, 
founde<l  in  1816,  into  the  collegiate  department.  The  proposed  insti- 
tution was,  according  to  the  plan  of  management  adopted  for  the 
Ix>ui8ville  Meilical  Institute  in  1837,  to  be  governed  by  a  board  of 
eleven  trustees,  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  Louisville  and  were  given  the  right  to  confer  all  degrees 
usually  conferred  in  colleges  or  universities.  This  iKmnl  has  sin(*e 
exercised  supervision  over  the  original  medical  department  and  over 
the  law  de|)artment,  which  was  soon  adde<1,  but  the  contemplated 
conversion  of  I>ouisville  College  into  its  academic  department  was 
never  regularly  completed,  and  so  the  University  of  I^uisville,  as  at 
present  constituted,  embraces  only  medical  and  law  schools,  locate 
in  th«»  city  of  Ix>uisville.  Jefferson  Seminary,  or  Ix>uisville  College 
as  it  came  U)  be  called  after  18:^0,  is,  however,  worthy  of  some  notice 
in  this  conmH*tion  on  account  of  the  important  educational  position 
it  held  for  some  time  in  the  early  history  of  the  city. 

JEFFERSON    SEMIKART. 

This  was  ont»  of  the  State  m^a^lemies  create<l  by  the  a<»t  of  February 
10,  171>H,  which  gave  to  it  an  endowment  of  6,000  acres  of  public  land. 
An  a<l<litional  act  of  T)eceml>er  17,  171»H,  gave  to  it  the  privilege  of 
raising  $5,<NN)  by  l<Mtery  for  building  pur]>oses.  llie  contn>l  of  the 
propoH<sl  institution  was  vest^^l  originally  in  a  Inmnl  of  eight  trus- 
l4M»s,  whos4»  numlN*r  was  for  sinne  r<»«isoii  increased  to  sixteen  in  1800. 
The  land  gmnte<l  was  later  surveyinl  and  lwate<l  in  Union  County, 
but  no  use  s<»<*ms  ever  to  have  l>een  ma<le  of  the  lotter>'  privilege. 

Nothing  was  done  toward  ofiening  the  school  for  several  years, 
owing  largi»ly,  it  s«M*ms,  to  the  little  interest  taken  in  it  on  the  part 
of  its  unwieldy  board  of  trustees,  whose  rights  had  several  timev.  U^  Vs^. 
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iriiM'd  liv  MilixMiiKMii  l(';;is1ativ«Mi«'ti(»ii,  but  owiii^  imrtly.  ]M-r)ui;>«. 
Ill'   i;if*k   i»f  fuiiils   for  inaii;riii*atiii^^  l)i«»  riit(*rpnsi*.      At    \i\^\,  ..r 

J.  isl-'i.  tti4'  inislfos.  MOW  rcdiKMHl  in  hiiiiiImt  to  t4Mi,  |>iin'h:i.-»^! 
i>jMi  a  lo!  J  if  'j'i  ai'H's  oil  Ki;r)i11i  stnH«t,  In»!wi4*ii  whut  in  iii»w  W.i! 

ainl  <ir»M«ii  sln-rts.  n|Miii  whit'h.  soon  nfl4*r,  a  brirk  hiiu«M-.  i.:. 
a  half  storii's  lii^Mi,  wiih  two  larp*  ^rroiind  nN»ms  o|M*iiins:  Toii:tr'. 
»'>f»ii  >tP'«'!,  wa>  ititKmI. 

this  biiiliiin^  tln^sfhool  was  opcnnl  in  ISli;,  with  tbi*  biM<in.«?i. 
n  r>uTl«*r.  a>  lis  lirst  principal.  Mr.  ISuIIit  wasassist*M|  by  K«-u'«t: 
ray  ami  Williani  Thonipkins,  lln*  prinri|)ars  salary  Inmhi:  i^*""  a 

ami  thai  of  1  lit*  of  her  teachers  A'hni  «*arh.  The  S4*h<Nil  t^tmi  n.i* 
months  in  len^Mh,  ami  the  rate  of  tuition  was  ^i^Jo  (ht  \vrv. 
(ef'n  (<•  ami  ."io  >tu(l«*nls  wim***  in  attenilancM*  u]M)n  the  s«mii imam 
ui:  '\\>  tirst   term.      It  was  from  the  tN*;rinnin^  of  eunipariftTi\.:\ 

L:ra*ii',  and  was  the  tini^^hin;;  s4*h<H»l  fur  th««  nit»re  eh'nientarv  ••!•• 

sehonUihen  hH*ate«l  throughout  theeity.      In  l'*^17aii  unsueit-v^ 
itli'mpi  wa**  ma«l('  !o  improve  the  institution^  tinan(*ial  i-tiiii|:T:«*T 
lariiuL^a  lown  mm  it**  I'niou  Tounly  hin<ls.  an<l   in   l^'J**  anthi>r:'v 
liliiaiheij  from  Mu' leL;i>lat  ur«' to  ilispost*  of  th«*se  laiKK  at  aiii*!:<>L 
H-N  mil  a)ipi*ar  h^iw  mueli  wa^  reali/.etl   fnmi  this  tran^aet  mii       In 

iln-  plan  iif  L:«»V4-iMiML:  the  >etnMiI  was  niueh  inipniveil  \%y  tj.i\  rij 
uiiiiImt  lit'  ii««  1  niNiiM'N  rethu'eil  in  M*ven,  who  wen*  jip]M»inTf-4i  '•> 
■«iijn?\  •■iiiir!  of  .li'iTt-r^nn  Cuuntv. 

I  *^i'pi«'nilM-r  .1".  |•^.l",     in**]iiri'(l   by  the  >uee«*ss  of  lh«*   ni-w   •  '^ 
•  i'  uli:»li   h.i<i   !.ik«ii  axxax   it-  prim-ijial.  Mann  ISuilrr.  it«*  ?rii-".^'» 
ii'i  li-L':^:;i' :\  •■  .iii'hiHi' \    !«»!■  i  raiiNhMrini:  «in«'-half  of   its  pr>i;» -' 
n«;r\  ••'    I.ipil  >\ -.I'n-  III'-  .1  lilL'li  ^••html         riii'iMt\   aeeoniiiiir'.x    '■•  * 
.■*.^  nil  •.••iin  .i!'fi  w  .11  -K  mV  t  In-  fji  \   prM|H'ri  \  of  !h«*  "^Mninarx  .  »  *. 

I:\  'I  •'  <i      'I*"  \v  ^i.r    .v.i".    k  !iiiu  !i   a^  I.iiili**\  ille  i  'ollei:*'.  t  hf  f'lT  \   .ij"'  ■ 

'■'  .1 ::  J  im!i'      i"*   !.!'    ;i-    iiii-i"^«*a  r\ .    i**»  Miititm   fi*i«H  ii\    jin   .iti*.  .. 

■  ■:"  .1"  '■•        I'-   ':'^'    ■'■L":i.i li'-iTf   i.ifiili\.   iirLTani/eij    in    !  •^ 

.    ■■:!;. . 1^1  . .  .1^  '■■  ...-.N^      lii\     I;     r     l".irii«»\\i»r«  h.  jin-siilenl  aii'!  ',■•'■ 

n'«     •  •■'  i.ii   .ni'i    ijiiir  I     plii'm^nphx    .in>l   political   fi-n!..-' 
•■  il     ll.ri..  ..  ;.■..■•■-»...■  .i'  M, . I*  Ih  iri.it  ■«■••.  fi.iTnra!  ^cii^ni'i*,  .i?;-:  ■ 
I  •  ■  ■   ■  ^  .    .1  I ■   '  -    r»'"  A  'I.    }i' . ii.— ••.ir    I,'    •  Im-   I..iI in  aiiii   < t r»-«  k    .  i 

■  -     .  '•   ■    ."    ."■   ^        |.«  -'I.-i'ii    111"-**,    pill!  I-****!!!    «if    Jm'|1i'h-Ii«T  T  M-**     \" 

ill       I    I    '  -  ■■■'■'..    'i-"'     .11     Tin-    p;'-)iaraIor\     ili-pa?  * -iit  ■ 
.'  ■  '       ■■  •      -   _    . '  "I   ■ . i  •  !i«    «»ili.»i i!    !i\    I  he   fad    T li.i*  •  '.  i  '" 
.  ■ .     -       ■.■■..■.     I    -,■  1  i;ii'.  .i!ii|  III'  airriiMil!  II  f  .1     »■ 
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legislative  action,  regularly  ineorporate<l  as  Louisville  College,  and 
became  the  official  head  of  the  city  public-school  system,  then  con- 
sisting of  primary  and  grammar  schools  and  a  college.  The  city  was 
then  to  pay  $2,000  a  year  into  the  funds  of  the  college  and  t^)  rt»ceive 
in  return  30  free  scholarships  for  its  most  deserving  grammar  sc^liool 
students.  The  college,  however,  seems  later  to  have  received  regular  . 
tuition  fees  for  these  pupils  in  addition  to  the  regular  appropriation. 
Its  faculty  at  this  period  in  it«  history  was  an  able  one,  including 
among  it«  members  for  some  time  Prof.  Noble  Butler,  noted  through- 
out the  State  as  an  eminent  educator  and  the  author  of  i)opular 
text-books. 

Under  the  legislative  act  of  February  7,  1846,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  institution  the  academical  department  of  the  contemplated 
University  of  Louisville  provided  for  by  the  act,  bqt  this  union  was 
never  regularly  consummated,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  second  charter 
of  Louisville,  adopted  March  4,  1851,  all  tuition  fees  in  I^ouisville 
College  were  abolished,  and  it  lost  its  identity  in  the  city  public-school 
system,  of  which  it  has  since  remained  a  part,  as  the  male  high 
school.  Some  mention  will  again  be  made  of  it  in  describing  the 
public-school  system  of  Louisville. 

The  old  seminary  property  was  sold  in  different  parcels  in  1845  and 
soon  after,  and  the  proceeds  sul>sequently  used  to  erect  on  the  uni- 
versity grounds,  on  Chestnut  street  near  Ninth  street,  the  building  of 
the  law  department  of  the  university,  which  has,  however,  since  its 
construction  Ikh^u  uschI  almost  exclusively  as  the  home  of  the  male 
high  school,  that  school  thus  remaining,  in  location  at  least,  if  not 
otherwise,  a  department  of  the  university.  As  old  Jefferson  Seminary 
and  Louisville  College  it  had,  from  the  beginning,  taken  a  high  stand- 
ing, partly  on  acc*ount  of  Mann  Hutler,  its  first  principal,  and  was  for 
a  longtime  the  only  seat  of  higher  learning  in  the  city.  In  this  capac- 
ity it  fumishe<l  to  many  of  the  early  citizens  of  Ix)uisville  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  eilucation,  of  the  iKMiefits  of  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  deprived. 

THE   MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  me<lical  department  of  the  University  of  I^nisville  is  the  oldest 
me<lical  Hch(M)l  now  existing  in  Kentucky  with  a  ccmtinuous  history  to 
date.  Its  origin  may  Im'  tra^'wl,  in  name  at  least,  to  the  I^iuisville 
MfHiical  Institute,  which  was  established  in  Louisville  on  February  7, 
1^33,  and  wa.H,  it  simmus,  op4»rated  for  a  short  time  under  the  <*harter 
of  Cent n»  College,  at  Danville.  It  app^»ars,  however,  never  to  have 
had  any  vigor,  an<i  was  suc(hhhI<hI  in  1837  by  a  new  institution,  under 
the  same  name,  out  of  which  has  grown  organically  tlie  present  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  which  has  thus  had  a 
continuous  corporate  history  since  1837. 
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littles  of  which  had  been  diHcharged  the  previous  year  by  Professor 
^andell.  During  the  second  session  120  matriculates  were  in  attend- 
Uice,  and  at  its  close  27  M.  D.'s  were  conferred. 

In  1839,  a  new  chair  of  clinical  medicine  and  pathological  analoiuy 
•as  created,  to  which  was  called  the  celebrated  Dr.  Daniel   Drake, 

rnierly  connected  with  Transylvania  University  and  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  College,  and  noted  for  his  strength,  versatility,  and  elocjuence 
Bb'H  teacher  of  medicine.  The  students  that  year  rose  in  number  to 
905,  and  there  were  38  graduates.  In  1840,  a  clinical  amphitheater 
was  erectfHl  by  the  faculty  at  their  own  expense,  adjoining  the  Marine 
Hospital,  in  order  that  better  results  might  be  obtained  in  witnessing 
<q[>erations. 

The  number  of  students  regularly  increased  until  347  were  in 
attendance,  in  1845-46,  and  73  were  graduated.  This  made  the 
aehool  second  in  number  only  to  the  two  medical  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  had  had,  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  1,955  matriculates  and 
418  graduates.  No  other  medical  school  had,  probably  up  to  that 
time,  attracteil  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in  so  short  a  time. 

A  larger  institution  was  now  proposed  and,  as  has  been  said,  was 
organized,  by  a  charter  seinired  from  the  legislature,  on  February 
7,  1840,  ac(*onling  to  the  terms  of  which  Louisville  Medical  Institute 
became  the  me<lical  department  of  the  University  of  Tjouisville,  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  former  institution  being  transferred  to 
the  latt4»r  by  request  of  the  city  council.  This  reorganization  took 
place  on  May  18,  1846,  through  by-laws  adopte<1  bj'the  board  of  trus- 
tees, who  took  the  place  of  the  old  l)oar<1  of  managi^rs.  This  change 
of  name  and  charter  had  really  no  other  effect  on  the  institution, 
which  has  be^Mi  conducte<1  on  the  same  plan  as  formerly,  and  has  not 
been  mati^rially  affected  in  any  way  in  its  histor>'  by  the  founding  of  a 
law  department  under  the  same  board  of  trustees. 

Tlie  history  of  the  medical  department  of  the  university  has  since 
been  one  of  uniform  success,  its  aim  having  b<H^n  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  demands  of  me<lical  science  and  to  furnish  proper  facilities  for 
the  changed  conditions  of  practice  and  teaching  as  these  have  arisen. 
Some  notice  will  l>e  taken  of  the  im|M)rtant  advances  in  its  work  from 
time  to  time,  together  with  other  incidenta  in  its  history  of  more  than 
usual  interest. 

The  progress  of  the  school  was  st<»ady  until  interruptiHl  somewhat 
by  the  advent  of  the  civil  war,  which  su»pt»nde<l  it**  lectures  entirely 
during  the  year  ISOi-O.'J.  Meanwhile,  on  IKn'emlH'r  31,  1H56,  it  had  hmt 
its  original  building  by  tln»;  but  the  lectures  of  that  mission  were*  cimi- 
pleted  in  the  amphitheater  of  tlie  marine  h<H4pital  by  the  courtesy  of 
Its  trustees,  and  a  new  building,  in  many  resi>ects  mon«  (nmimodious 
than  the  old  one,  was  erect (m1  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1857.  The 
loss  on  the  former  building  an<l  apimratus,  while  approximating 
$100,000,  had  been  mainly  covered  by  insurance,  so  that  the  facilities 
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I*  srlnn>!  \\4-n'  not  iliM-n'astMl  l»v  tin*  fin*,  lull  ralluT  iiM-nM^-«i     • 
iiililiiiir  \v;is  iiiiprovrtl  ami  nrw  apiianitus  s|HHMlily  Mip|»li«-«1 
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N  ami    plan  in*  nf  Hurtxi-ry:  i'.  W.  Wri^rht,  M.   I>..  pnifi-**"*..: 
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preliminary  requirement  of  three  years'  office  study,  and  remained  so 
for  many  years.  In  1870,  upon  the  formation  of  the  American  Medical 
College  Association,  of  which  it  l)ecame  a  member,  its  requirements 
for  graduation  were  made  two  years'  lecture  courses  with  one  year's 
preliminary  study.  In  1892  it  took  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  Medical  College  Association,  and  in  1893,  according  W  the 
laws  of  that  body,  required  a  preliminary  admission  requirement  at 
least  equal  to  a  second-grade  teacher's  certificate,  and  the  student 
was  n»quired  to  take  instruction  in  the  laboratories  of  practical  chem- 
istry, microscopical  technology,  normal  and  pathological  histology, 
bacteriology,  ophthalmoscopy,  laryngoscopy,  otoscopy,  operative 
surgery  and  surgical  dressings,  besides  attending  upon  three  courses 
of  lectures  of  not  less  than  six  months  each  in  three  separate  years, 
during  which  the  student  must  take  two  courses  in  dissection  and 
two  courses  of  clinical  or  hospital  instruction  as  a  prerequisite  to 

f graduation.  In  1895  the  institution  became  a  member  of  the  associa- 
ion  of  American  medical  colleges  and  advanced  it^s  matriculation 
requin'ments  and  it«  standard  of  graduation  up  to  the  niles  of  that 
association,  which  require  attendance  upon  four  years'  lectures  for 
students  graduating  after  1899. 

Meanwhile  the  equipment  of  the  school  has  been  kept  abreast  of 
thes<'  increasing  requirements  for  its  doctorate.  In  1888  a  commodious 
dispensary  was  constructed,  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  which 
were  well  suite<l  for  conducting  a  large  polyclinic.  Besides  its  original 
chemical  equipment,  it  has  from  time  to  time  established  special  lal>or- 
atories  for  practical  demonstration  and  for  teaching  students  the  use 
of  instruments,  especially  those  of  precision  required  in  diagnosis.    In 

1879  special  lalM)ratoriesin  medical  chemistry,  ophthalmos(>opy,  laryn- 
goscopy, otoscopy,  histology,  and  microscopy  were  opene<l,  and  in 

1880  one  for  surgical  dressingswas  added.  These  various  lal)oratories 
have  l)een  steadily  enlarged  and  increasingly  provided  with  all  the 
instruments  and  appliances  which  experience  has  shown  toln^  needed 
in  a  well-c<mduct<Hl  institution.  The  regular  chemical  laliorat^>ry  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  Anieri(*a.  The  librar\'  and  anatomical  apparatus 
of  the  s<»hool  are  also  modern.  In  1890  \\n  clinical  instruction  was 
enlarged  by  the  additi<m  of  thn»e  new  chairs  to  it^s  faculty,  thorn*  of 
clinical  professi>r  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  clinical 
prof<*ssor  of  <liseases  of  children,  and  clinical  professor  of  genito-uri- 
nary  dis<»as<»s.  Me<lical  jurisprudence  hasl>ecn  taught  for  many  years 
by  a  competent  h^cturer,  an<l  instruction  in  all  the  <iepartnients  of  a 
mmlern  mcnlical  course  is  now  ofTere^l  annuallv  bv  the  meml>ers  of  the 
faculty  of  thi»  institution. 

Th<»  numlxTof  students  in  attendencc  u|>on  the  me<lical  department 
of  the  university  since  18ri9  has  raiiMy  fallen  1k»1ow  2tM»  annually,  and 
has  fre<|ucntly  gone  over  3<h).  The  largest  att<*ndanc<*  in  any  single 
year  was  420  in  1892-93.     The  average  attiMidance  for  the  last  ten 
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has  \H-t*u  :n:{.^  T\u^  iiuiiiU'rof  frnnluHteM c«c?h  year  haii  lu^iuiiT 
}ilN)iit  KM  I,  tli«*  Inrp^sl  iiiimlN*r  in  any  ouo  year  1mm  ng  :^''.'  ic 
tU.  TIk'  av<*ra^<*  for  the*  |MU«t  ton  years  has  lieen  1^5.  The  tnU^ 
M*r  «if  gradual ('H.  fniiii  thi*  foiintlation  of  the  Nchool    up  to  Ir'^. 

siv«»,  is  4,s*U. 

I*  advaniMMiirnt  of  the  nM(uireinentA  for  niHtrioiilHtion  and  irrttil^- 

in  n'ttMit  y<'ars  has  sitniewhat  riMhieecl  thenumlier  of  inatriruU*r» 
rrailiiatt's.  I)iit  th«>  nMluction  has  not  lM*en  yn^ater  than  hai»  l«^ 
I  in  ottHT  similar  institutions.  The  f;ra<luates of  the  arhunl  hAXt 
much  distinction  in  their  pntfession  and  as  leachefH,  th<»^  vk» 
^oih*  into  t«*a(*hin^  having  tWUnl  chaira  in  New  York«  I'hihuW- 

Ncw  Orh*ans  and  other  centers  of  nieilieal  education.     It  hat 
sh«Hl  .S4*vcn  prcsi«l«*iits  t4»  the  American  Mediiiil  AHMM*iati<»a 
c  following;,  a  pra(*tically  comph^te  list  of  ita  profeHfldira  from  iH 
latioii  to  ih«*  pii*scnt  time,  will  doubt h^ss  lie  of  wime  init-rvrt 
Ics  Caldwell,  |s:{7-is41»;  John  Ksten  Tooke,  ]H:I7-|S44:   Lua^f«y<d 
iindclL  sr,  1  s.JT- 1  s.v.i :   Henry  Miller,  18:<7-IH5H  and    1hi;7-W.?: 
liahColili.  ls:{7I^.V.>:  .l«>shua  H.  Flint,  lK:i7-]H4n  and  ls.V.^iv>. 
It  s  \V.  Short,  Is:j^-isrJ;  Daniel  Drake,  1m;J9-1K41i  and  iH-Mi-l^i 
i.-l  I).  «;ross,  IMM-i^.Viainl  I sri  1  - 1  s.**.-! ; *  Kliaha liartlett.  IS4**-1^"-' 
s  KoLr<'i>.  I>Nr.«-ls;»r.-  and  lsi;:j-lsi;s:  lienjaminSilliman.  jr..  1^*- 

r.iiil  l\  Kv.«,  l^r.»-is:i4i:  Austin  Flint,  1SW-1H,W:»  R«*njaniiD  K. 
M-r.  1^.^L»-1M;;,:  .1.  Lawn>n«-«*  Smith,  lSM-lHi»i;;  Ii4»liert  J.  Kni-k- 
-.'.  I"^.■•.^  l'^•■d:-T.  S.  \U\\,  is.vuisi;7''an<l  lst;s-l?4K,%:  LIfwellvD 
•11.  I--".--  l-*'.^:.!.  \V.  heiiHiiii.  jsris-isiu  and  lsr.i;-i;7:  Davj.l  W 
i.-ll.  !^"'''  l^'.l  and  l--'".7  lv«7;  S.  M.  K<*miss.  lsi;]-r.L*  Hiid  l-**.."^- 
|i:i\SNK.  In,;::   1^7:;.  j    \i    Hollnwav.  I sr, 5- 1 sr.7 :  II.  .M.   UuWm 

:->:*  W  Wriirhi.  I  •»•.'.  l*-'*.^:  .1.  M.  liiMlin«»,  isfiilwidate;  KilwaT"'. 
li  r.  >■•-    l-^'.".:  I..  IV  Valid. 11.  jr..  1n»in-1Ss4:  John  K.  I'mmt..  >'s^ 

.l.ifii. -.   NV     llii!laii<i.    I"^'".''    l^^'^.'i;    'rhriiphihiN    Parvin,    l>»v*-!*ri 
;--:  -  ■:   K.'-li.ifl  t ».  f.iuliii::.  K-*  l^^l;  W.  t».  Koliert^.  !'*'•:  t. 

.1     \  « »;nhiii  l,,n\ .  I  ^Nj  |,,  ,|;il,..  'riiriirr  Amh»rHi»n.  !'*'*4  !••  d.r- 

<  '••■•    \.  >-;  •■.  •!;!••■:    Williaiii  llailev.  1*^^."»  |i>  dale;  II..M.«f-«: 
:-■'.   •■.  .Iaf«.;   .1     M     Kay.    \^»*\  i«i  dale;   U.  !>.  ^^iMicrt.   I'*"    '      i 
I.   \      I'l.-  "iiri.    ■  ^  ••    ?•!  iJaN'.  1 

-   '.  -■     !»'     !'!•  •«  Mi-   •■■•iiilpiriiMJ    ta'Miiiv  nf  ihe  rnivcrsitv  anil  ::• 
I.  K  .  **•  li'i"!  ■•[   Mi'l:tiiii-  in   Ini;i,..»;7       N«i  attempt  has  lh^«ii  Ri*:- 
■'!•     I '..I  ' «.   •»:    ;  In- •lilTfifiit    priiffH>i»rN.  a*«  lliesi*    liavt-    :»^: 
.•  •:  ^-i   •"•  !:  .1^  '••  iii.iiki-  tin-  *a«>k  •{iiit**  im|M»v»ilile. 

"A   II-      .» .  ■    "Mill   :)ii- i|«:iii<«.  Ill- I'hii'f  ••xecuiivi*  ••rt'HN-r^.    * 

!•    .   '■      ■■■    At. "Ill   .»   !.i»L'«     |».i!'   ••f     ■  h«"  Niii'i-f^?*  nf  tll«»  si'lnmi    i^  Tti  '• 

■  !■••.     !•:■•■.  i''i «  ..'ill.  J  •iiiM  :  ^  '.r  '••  I  •»■"»:.•:  I.inisfonl  IV  Vanilfl'..  *• 

•  •  .  '.      •-  ■       .      •  .\  I.       •:  >:ii   •!..    "^.'MtJj' rii   ;iij'l  \V»«»Ht«rii   Stat«^.  lid  ^ii- 

•  -   r-  ;■■■-:.■••  .     i-    v.  i:.  .  ii-    i  ;  itf   ••;•■  >r.iT-  *  :iii>i   T»Tniiin€*».  and    '  f  r^xt 

•    ■  . 


« 
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from  1852  to  1859;  J.  W.  Benson,  from  1859  to  1S(>;],  and  again  from 
180(5  to  1867  (January);  G.  W.  Bayless,  from  1863  to  1866,  and  J.  M. 
Bodine,  from  1867  (January)  to  the  present  time. 

The  following  are  the  present  regular  profesHors  of  the  institution, 
with  the  chair  of  each:  J.  M.  Bodine,  M.  I).^  professor  of  anatomy 
and  <lean  of  the  faculty;  W.  O.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  professor  of  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery;  J.  A.  Ouchterlony, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  1).,  prof essor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  clinical  medicine;  II.  A.  Ck)ttell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physi- 
ology, histology,  and  clinical  diseases  of  the  nervous  system;  Turner 
Anderson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology;  William 
Bailey,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
and  public  hygiene;  II.  M.  Goodman,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
nieilical  chemistr>';  J.  M.  Ray,  M.  D.,  clinical  professor  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat;  R.  B.  Gilbert,  M.  1).,  clinical  pro- 
fessor of  diseases  of  children  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy;  I.  N. 
Bloom,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  clinical  professor  of  genito-urinary  diseases. 
The  faculty  includes,  besides  these,  sixteen  lecturers,  demonstrators, 
and  assistants  of  various  kinds. 

THE  LAW  DBPARTHENT. 

This  department  of  the  university  is  ordinarily  called  the  Louisville 
f^w  School,  and  was  organized,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  uni- 
versity charter  of  February  7,  1846,  at  the  same  time  that  Louisville 
MedicAl  Institute  bei*ame  the  me<1ical  department  of  the  university 
under  by-laws  wlopti^  by  the  Itoard  of  trustees  on  May  18,  1846. 
Those  who  may  be  mentioned  as  taking  perhaps  the  leading  part  in^ 
its  establishment  are  Hon.  James  Guthrie  and  Judge  Henry  Pirtte, 
the  latter  for  a  long  time  being  one  of  its  most  prominent  professors. 
Mr.  Guthrie,  who  was  prominent  in  local,  Stati',  and  national  [K)litics 
before  and  after  this  time,  had  l)een  previously  connected  with  the 
board  of  managers  of  Ixniisville  Medical  Institute  and  had  taken  a 
great  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  did  much  to  promot<e  the  foundation 
of  the  larger  institution,  with  all  the  departments  of  a  university,  con- 
templated by  the  chart4»r  of  1H46,  which  movement,  as  already  noticed, 
only  resulte<l  in  the  addition  of  a  law  sch<M>l  to  the  former  me<li(*Hl 
school,  the  two  forming  the  professional  de[)artments  of  a  university 
whi(*h  as  vet  has  had  no  others. 

The  law  department  of  the  university  was  oi>ene<l  in  the  fall  of  1K46, 
and  had  as  its  first  facility  Henry  Pirtle,  professor  of  constitutional 
law,  e<|uity  and  cHiuity  pleadings,  and  commeriMal  law;  Garnett  Dun- 
can, professor  of  the  sc*ience  of  law  and  the  law  of  nations;  Pn^ston 
S.  Ix>ughborough,  professor  of  the  practice  of  law,  including  actions, 
pleadings,  evidence,  and  criminal  law.  This  fmuilty,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  subscHiuent  oncw,  was  c<miiNis(Ml  of  able  lawyers  and  jurists, 
but  of  these  Judge  Pirtle,  as  he  was  ordinarily  called,  was  |ierhaps 
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lost  distinKuislied  and  the  one  destined  to  be  loel  elofly 
•<1  with  the  Hchool.  He  had  studied  onder  ilie  noted  JohB  Rovaa, 
ly  distinguished  as  an  advocate,  a  Judge,  and  m  United  Sum 
U)r;  had  become  a  circuit  judge  at  the  early  ago  of  88,  and  hal 
HiuentI}'  hold  80in<>  of  the  highest  Judicial  poaitiona  In  the  Stair. 

«ras  for  twenty-seven  years  a  prolenor  d  the  law  sohool,  and  was  mam 
t  than  any  other  one  man  in  sh^iing  its  (JeitiniM.  He  waa  a  pnfsoad  lav- 
articnlarly  in  the  eiinity  branchea,  and  waa  to  fha  end  of  Ua  Ufa  aa 
:  and  Uiboriona  atntoit  in  many  flaiiaof  laaming  * 

;>fessor  Duncan  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  tteteiraf 

Mras  possessed  of  a  deep  knowledge  of  legal  aeienee.     He  oa^ 

ine«i  connected  with  the  school  for  one  year,  being  aneceedcd  ii 

by  Ephraim  M.  Ewing,  who  also  held  an  honorable  poaitioa  ia 

udicial  annals  of  the  State. 

Prof(*HMir  Loughborough  it  has  been  said: 


i  profeaaor  h«  moved  with  familiar  atepa  over  fha  fljipaitaiaal  of  J 
(•ouAdad  to  his  teaching,  and  aa  a  practitioDer  ha  amy  ba  aaid  to  hava 
1  the  law  1»y  his  learning  and  aagacity.* 


n*muin(Hi  id«Mitifi(Hl  with  the  school  until  Juat  prior  to  hia  dtvih 
52,  whou  h«»  was  succeediMl  by  James  Pryor. 
4'  original  n*qiiin*m<*nts  of  the  law  department  of  the  nniventty 
one  y«*ar's  ofliro  practic*e  and  one  yearns  leotnrea,  or  two  yean* 
n*s.  Tlu*  Iutti*r  hsH  been  the  uniform  requirement  in  ivccm 
i.  Tiii^n*  w<*n*  :{<)  students  in  attendance  during  ita  flrrt  term. of 
II  V2  n*<-4Mv«Ml  diploinaH  at  th4>  end  of  the  year.  The  attendance 
I*  s«MMiii(l  y4*ai*  was  <'oiisi(l«*rHhl.v  larpT,  and  at  ita  end  :?•'!  «l<i;f%^r» 
<*f»iifi'rnHl.  TIm*  s4*h(N>l  was  uniformly  successful  up  to  the 
d  of  ili4'  civil  war,  it.s  ^radiiatin^  clans  numliering  'M  in  186ii«  and 
>i  a.s  many  in  IS«il.  It  (MmtinucHl  its  Hessions  during  the*  war. 
»f  ('ourrM*  its  null rir Illation  was  wry  niuHi  nnl need,  the upi*nati«io» 
I*  war  rovrriii;:  for  m»iii«*  tinit*  a  ronsiderable  part  of  the  terriu^ry 
uliirh  ii  4ln*w  it.s  Mii(l«*iits.  \W  iHOi*  its  classes  had  again  rtura 
iiicwhai  of  th«Mr  foriiiiT.Hizi*,  and  its  imln>nage  has  since  otint in urd 
rally  ^'imnI.  ih<*  gradual  in/ rlass  it  now  usually  sen<ls  «»ut  annuallv 
ixiiiiaiiii^  \«T\  rIoM'ly  tin*  lanft'st  ont* of  antebellum  da>*a. 
«•  |>r«**a«iit  «*oiii>4<  of  study  is  drsipu^l  fur  two  aessiona  of  nrxn*m 
lis  «*a«*h.  Till*  junior  riass  |»iirsu«*s  roiinM*s  in  elementar)' aad 
iiiiiioiial  laH.  im-n-antil**  law,  law  of  coqNtrations,  law  «if  cua- 
s,  law  of  |)l«*adin^.  rriiiiinal  law,  and  law  of  torta;  while  the 
T  i-liiss  iii\«*Mi^at«*>  «*4|uiiy  juris|irud«*n4*«*.  law  «»f  curporatioiiak 
»f  «*\  ii|f  n<f.  lau  of  «im14-  pleading,  and  law  ot  iwal  property.  Thr 
ihI  of  iiisMiiriioii  I-.  on«-  in  wliirh  tli«*  um*  of  k*ctumi,  of  tr&t- 
s.  aii'l  f)i«*  ili**i'iis<..tiiii  and  dis7MTtif»n  of  I4*s1  ras«w  are  ctNnbinrd. 
Mliiiji*  is  illiiHirat«Ht  and  fufonM*^!  hv  a  ni<M»t  court, 

A II  nun tu  •men t  of  l*^M  ii7.  |».  A. 
▲nu«iiiai*emvut  of  I^AC-Us.  p.  7. 
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regularly  and  (Minfonns  to  all  the  rules  and  practices  of  judicial  pro- 
ce<lure.  The  studentn  have  free  a<*eess  to  the  Louisville  Law  Library 
which  containn  alwut  10,(XK)  volumes.  They  can  also  att<»nd  without 
extra  cxi)ense  the  lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  university.  By  an  ai^t  of  the  State  legislature  of 
I)eccmlK>r  20,  1873,  the  diploma  of  the  law  school  is  wiuivalent  to  a 
lict»nse  to  practice  law  in  Kentucky. 

Tlu»  matriculates  of  the  school  have  come  mainly  from  Kentucky 
and  the  lid  joining  States,  but  it«  alumni,  who  up  to  1S<j8,  inclusive, 
numlM>r  1,034,  an»  to  be  found  in  almost  every  State  of  the  I'nifm. 
Many  of  these  have  reat?hed  distinction  at  the  bar  an<l  in  i)o1itics. 
They  include  in  their  number  many  judges  and  Congressmen,  a  nomi- 
nee for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  at  least  one  governor  of  a  State. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  professors  of  the  institution 
from  it«  foundation :  Henry  Hrtle,  1846-1873;  Gamett  Duncan,  1840-47; 
Pn'ston  S.  Tx>ugh»>orough,  184JM852;  Ephraim  M.  Ewing,  1847-1849; 
William  F.  Hulloi-k,  1849-1871 ;  James  Pryor,  1852-1850;  James  SixhmI, 
185«>-1858  and  187:J-l87ti;  John  Preston,  1858-50;  Horatio  F.  Simrall, 
1859-18G2;  Peter  H.  Muir,  18(52-1868;  Henry  J.  Stites,  1868-1872; 
Bland  Ballanl,  1871-1873;  Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  1872-73;  James  S. 
Pirtle,  187:i-1881;  Horatio  W.  Bruce,  1873-1880;  William  Chenault, 
1879-1886;  Henry  C.  Pinnell,  1880-81;  Rozel  Weissinger,  1884-1890; 
Emmet  Field,  1884  to  date;  W.  O.  Harris,  1886  to  date;  Charles  B. 
Seymour,  1890  to  date. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1897,  for  the  greater  conveniens  of  its 
professors,  it>s  missions  were  conductinl  in  the  building  known  as  the 
Bull  BUK*k,  on  the  northeast  comer  of  Fifth  and  Market  streets,  but 
liaving  in  that  year  outgrown  those  quarters,  the  session  of  1897-98 
was  held  in  the  home  originally  desigmnl  for  it — the  law  building  of 
the  university,  on  Chestnut  street  near  Ninth  street,  (H*cupied  since 
1856  by  the  city  mali»  high  sc^hool. 

The  pn^sc^nt  facHilty  consists  of:  Hon.  W.  (>.  Harris,  LL.  B.,  pro- 
fessor of  the  law  of  real  profx^rty,  of  criminal  law,  and  law  of  t-ort^; 
H<m.  Emmet  Field,  LL.  B.,  pn>fessor  of  pleading,  evidence,  and  law 
of  contracts;  C^harles  B.  S<*ymour,  A.  M.,  B.  S.,  professor  of  equity 
jurisprudenc*e,  of  mer(*antile  law,  and  law  of  cori^orations. 

As  has  l)een  said.  Judge  Henry  Pirtle  was  for  a  Umg  time  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  school.  Sin<t»  1890  Hon.  W.  ().  Harris  has  lK»en  its  effi- 
cient dean,  or  chief  executive  offict»r. 
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In-ss  by  I  >r.  I).  W.  Yniul"!!  «ni  th*-  Seiuicent*'iinial  of  tho  Mt^^lical  TW\ 
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kf*tob  of  th«*  Ijiw  ilepiirtiu^nt  and  its  first  facnity  is  to  \mr  f>tMn«l 

!i*'*-in«?iits  of  that  'Ifpartiuent  f«ir  l'**.»l-l».'».  |s!C-Os.  and  !*<!**-•.#•• 


hWVn.l.K  TIIK(»1.4M;i('.\r   SKMINAKY.  panvillk. 

>' iitVii'ial  t  if  b*  of  thin  iiiHtitnt  imi.  aiM-nnliii^  In  tin-  pliin  .ii:<>;>'-: 
-  i-fLrnbiiiiiii  in  l*^*»l.  is 'IMh*  |)aiivilb*'rh«Hibi&ri«*nl  S«<iiiitiar\ .  ir-;.  • 
jip"  ••!"  ibi*  <ifin'ral  A»<*iiil»lv  n\'  th«'    l*n*slivti»riaii  <'hiin'h    .•   "- 

•  ■ 

••1  Mat«'>  iit"  Aiiif*rif*a.      It  wa>  <->talilishfHl  !iv  thai  «'hiin-li  'i.    • 
pplv    iiri»|H'r   tliiMibiirit'al    1  raining   for   its   iniiii>tr\.  |iriiiiar 
mnbwf*.!  :iiii|  Wi'st.      Tbf  Pn'**livirriatis  of  Kfiii i]4*k\   t-.-ir!-  •' ■ 
laT"<i  tb<-  i-**ialili'«liiiiriif  tif  a  thfob»^ii*al  s«'iiiiiiary  in  ttii-ir  r  •    >' 
iiiif  iMliiii'iit  til  I  h«- ••bartfi*  nf  < '4-iit  rt*  (  iilb'tr**.  ?^H"iinMl  mi  J.n.  ;  i- 
^Jl.  aiiii    [ilai'iiii:   tbr   iii**t  il  iif  ii»ii    iiii(l«*i'  Tbfir  foniml.  tii;i«i.    ;.• - 
II  t*«»i-  ;t  I  b«'MbiL:i''al  <l"'|»ari  iin'iit .  wiib  •hi**  «•!■  iimn*  |ii-iif«'^Hf»r«..    . 
i\*<*i*i*ii  in   ••iiiiiifctiiiii  with    tb«*   bi-tnrx  of  tlial    iii*»f  it  iit  i«-yi  •  ■  »' 
;i  •ii-part  iMt-iii.  witb   «iii*'    pnifi-HHur,    K««\ .   .IjiinrH    K.    Hunb    i«  w* 
h<i|  u,  ir  ill   i-NL'-N.  liiM  ua*o   nut    bm::  iMaiiilaint*«l,  nw  jn^  t«i  a     %  « 
iiVn'ii-iii    I'lMbtw  nifiit.       IIi»wi-\it.   t!n*  *l*,'"n»    riiix**!     Tii\%;i»-.i    .• 
v\iiii'iit    ;ii    !b;ii    linn*    \\a*«   <-ai'cfiill\    biislijintb*(l    an*!    afTfT^.k"^  « 
■■!  .1  ii.ir*  ■•!  tin-  Miii'N  ii'Ti-p-tl   !i\    (br  Nvninl  i»f  K«MiTii<*k\    f*-  " 
:  -I:'!!-!'  .i'   I  >.iii  \  lib-   riii'ti|iiL:ii';t!   >i'iniiiai'\ ,  ainiiiiiiT  Mu    •*.• 
**'i'»^"t|iiirr'    ••!   tin-    .i)ian>iiiiinifri1   «tf  Tb«-    !b»«--  .■ 
■.'•■•  *  ''i'  ■  I  .  .1  'III'  lii-r  I  iiiitl  \\a*«  ra  {••••«  1  liv  !hi««  ^x  himI  :• .-   •    . . 
:  ;•  .1"  ■••         I'  .rii'iiMi!"'!  til  :tl»niii  *!':.•. inMi.  an«l  wa**  1.4'f-     •    ■■ 
«■•!'■•    <  .1    I  L''     •  ii:«i    I'litt  u  liat  w  a««   knuw  n   an  ♦  hf  *s,  n. 
-    •    1-       ■.   .1    •  J  -i.ilixf  .i«-'  t»'"  NIan'li    1.    l*^-'»".   pii*    r:r,.;. 
.-■'■«•    .!'!•!     ■  "*     ni-«iii|i-  u  .I'*    I'll'  a  I  ini<'  u*<>«'>I    •••   •»•:•..> 
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lowing  resolution,  together  with  some  others  in  n»gar<l  to  the  locution 
and  other  specific  matters  concerning  the  pn)iM)8e<i  institution: 

That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  General  ABsembly  oaght  at  this  time  to 
eetabhsh  in  the  West,  ander  its  own  care,  a  theological  seminary  of  the  first  class, 
and  that  we  will  earnestly  labor  to  have  it  done. 

The  matter  was  duly  brought  l)efort*  the  assembly,*  its  presentatitm 
being  accompanied  by  an  overture  from  the  twelve  commissioners 
fn>m  Kentucky,  proposing,  if  the  assembly  should  establish  such  a 
seminary,  t-o  give  towanl  its  endowment,  whenever  it  should  Ik» 
located,  $2(),(KK),  and  if  it  should  l)e  located  at  Danville,  Ky.,  to  make 
their  contribution  |56(),(KK)  and  10  acres  of  land. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Hreckinridge,  who  had  taken  a  pn)minent  part  in  the 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  synods,  and  also  in  drawing  up 
the  overture  from  the  Kentucky  commissioners,  presented  the  latter, 
with  other  pai)ers,  before  the  assembly,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  theological  seminaries,  in  a  verj'  forcible  way,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  alM)ut  the  subsequent  action.  He  may  thus, 
more  than  anyone  else  perhaps,  be  called  the  founder  of  Danville 
Theological  Seminary,  of  whose  faculty  he  was  also  for  many  years  a 
very  prominent  member. 

The  assembly  on  May  2G  voted  to  establish  the  desire<l  seminar}', 
on  May  27  accepted  the  pro|)osition  of  the  Kentucky  comniissi<mers 
and  located  it  at  Danville,  and  on  May  30  place<l  it  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  a  board  of  54  ilirectors,  one-third  of  whom  were  to  l)e 
electe<i  each  year.  On  the  same  day  it  declared  the  institution  should 
lie  conducts  pn)visionally  on  the  plan  of  Princeton  Seminary,  New 
Jersey,  and  should  be  opened  on  October  13,  1853.  On  the  next  day 
it  elected  the  first  faculty  of  the  school,  composed  as  follows:  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  exegetical,  didactic, 
and  polemic  tht*ology;  Rev.  K.  P.  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Bib- 
lical and  ecclesiastical  history;  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  pn>fessor 
of  oriental  and  Biblical  litemture;  Rev.  Phineas  B.  Gurley,  D.  D., 
profemorof  pastoral  theology,  church  government,  and  <M>nst ruct ion 
and  delivery  of  sermons. 

A  charter  wjis  afterwanls  w»curtMi  for  the  institution  by  a  legislative 
act  of  January  2H,  1854,  which  plactnl  the  management  of  its  finances 
in  the  hands  of  a  iNmrd  of  not  mon«  than  18  trustees,  U  of  whom  must 
lie  from  Kentucky,  and  whose  ap|M>intment  was  vestcnl  in  the  assembly. 
Ita  affairs,  outside  of  its  finances,  still  reniaine<l  under  the  c^mtrol  of 
its  dire<»tors. 

Drs.  Gurley  and  Palmer  having  <h*cline<l  the  (*hairs  to  which  they 
had  been  ele<»ted,  the  seminary  was  openiMl  at  the  apiMunKMl  <latc,  with 
Drs.  BnH*kinridge  and  Humphrey  as  professors,  assisteil  byJos«»ph  (▼. 
Reasoras  instructor  in  oriental  and  Biblical  literature.     An  arrange- 
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had  Imm*ii  math*  on  .Iiiih*  .'»h,  I^'io,  l>ciwr<Mi  a  riiiiiiiiiti«-«-  ••:'  'f- 
tiMvainl  tlw  lnis1<M>.s  of  Cniln*  (*olli*^<*  l>v  wliirli.  until  lti«-  w-r  - 
roiild  provide  iisolf  with  Miitalilt*  4iiiar!«*i's.  it  was  !•»  Iia\f  *)i>-  ".•^ 
iMMilli*;;!*  liiiiMiii;:.s  as  far  as  siifli  iisr  would  not  liiltTf^Tf  w  "!.••• 
r's  iiiI«'n»>lN.  This  is  tin*  lM*^iiiniii*;  of  a  cIom*  alliaiif-**  in*;*-" 
iiiaiia;;iMiH*iil  1n>1\\i'4>ii  iht*  two  institutions,  althoimh  T)i*r>  '  i* 
r  Immmi  aiiv  or;;auir  fiinuiM'tioii  iM'lwrcn  thi'ni.  Tlif  Htiiilt-i.'« 
rininarv  liav**  alwavs  had  frr«»  a«*n'ss  to  th<»  ndli'ir^*  ••la***--*.  »:  : 
ihrarv  of  carh  institution  )ias  aluavs  Immmi  fn'«'l\  a(-ff»iliif  t.- **  • 
•ssors  and  slinhMits  of  thr  oihi*r. 
<•  scniinarv   was  coiiductni   thr  tirM   yvnr  under   th*-    l'i.i.«»    ■• 

but  tlir  a?^srlnll]y  of  I -^ ~>-t  adttplcd  for  il  a  plan  drawn  up  '••  ji 
nitt<'«'  appitiiitod  I'or  tin*  pur|MiM*  the  prfviou>  v«*ar.  ili«*  i-n^-i.*  ^ 
•ip]<>  i»f  whirli  \\a>  tliat  thi-  >t uili'Ut**  ^hiiuhl  imt  Im-  arr:in;jt-!  - 
lar  rhi>s«-*^  i*\ri'pt  in  llrlirrw.  in  which  iht-n*  W4*rf  t«»  Im-  t\\<'i!  . 

a«'«'ordiii;.'  to  ih<' sta;;**  of  adxancrnirnl.  luit  witi*  |o  Im-  T.r:."' 
hiM".  as  in  oth^T  |»rofi*ssional  srhiniN,  «»\rr\  ^tmlrnt  .ititTii  ■..■ 
k  pulilir  rM-rriM'  of  I'Vi'rv  |»rot*fSM»r  as  hiui:  a>  h**  \%a«»  i-iiini*-.  ••-• 
the  in*«t  ii  ui  loll.  'I'hc  riunph't  ion  of  a  I'frtain  nunilN-r  i*f  ••viTi  «•-• 
'Tfditaljlt-  MiaiiiMT.  \xlii«'h  Usiiall\  ri-ipiiri'd  tliriM-  y.-ar^*.  iji:.!  '  •• 
riaduatjoh       '\li\^   |ilan  was   ii**«'d   rontinuou**lv    in    tht-   *m-iii  •  .i-. 

iTi-wiTi-  j;;  ir;:ular  <«tudfni>.  friun  !iv«'of  thi*  Southern  ;iih1  W  •  *' 

'^Taif^.  il:  ,-iM«Midaii4 n   1  he  "*«'iiiiiiar\  durini:   its  tir^t    \far       i> 

I  hi* ''liiiii-li  ,11  Kf'titui-k\   had  ihiiif  iiiori*  than  liai)    In*i'|i    i>!*«'J'-. 
■  ■  li.id  •.ijli««i'i-.liit|  >•  ."i.'H  II I  Tiiwaf'l  1  h«' !"ijinl««  tif  Th«'  in«** :» ir  ■•■      . 
!••   *»;mimi:' "I    ihi*«  v;»r  .i  "^iili**!.!!!!  i.i!   :iiii!   <-onini>MiLiiii<.    ■,  .    ■ 
ji'i !  i}i:i'«>-d   !••?    ! '  "o  ;!•-•*<  MM  rrn  iihil  loii.        I  h<-  Hit*. ills  to    puri-f,.t<«i    ' 
.1   .i*«   *••   jM\     '  In-    '  ilfililM;^   t-X  pi'll*«i"»  ■•'     !  hi'  ^r  III  Mil     t'or  T  }iri->       ■  ■    »  ^ 
•   M?  ■!•    .  \    •■••III  V.  i  HI  Nil     'i\     Mil-    "^N  MiMJ    ii:     Ki'lil  Ui'kX  .   .-!•«    h.4«*    .1    -*■  ■      ••    " 
■  i-i-    -^    *li       '^    I  l,«i»i\v  liMMi"     lii.iifil\.    wh.i'li     h.l«*     U-fU     J;\ti.       » 

"■  ;.    'iv    l\ ••!. •  ii«  i»  ■.    .irii!   '  li»    •■;i'*: •■!  !i    h.iil    ••!     I'l-nin "*"*•••■        l'-*  ' 
"  •  •    M  •■  .:i.   ;  .I'lil    '■»  *     ;■..  i  '.   ■••    \vhl«-h  MliioilliT   .».;      i:;'    .,   • 
•  .1  ■!.'     '  •  "I  :    l\  •  ■■'  :i«k  \        In      "  ■  •    "•  "■  '  hfi  1-  \\  !■!  »•  .'.7  »*•  i-  :•  ■  ■  • 
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Dr.  Hre<»kiTiridjrt>.  Rov.  Josoph  T.  Smith  was  profoHsor  of  (•hureh  gov- 
erniiiont  and  pastoral  tluM>lojcy  for  a  part  of  thoyear  IHOO-Ol,  Imt  that 
chair  was  not  (H*<*upie<l  again  regularly  until  1H07.  The  highest  nuin- 
lM»r  of  students  during  any  year  prior  to  the  civil  war,  in  fa<»t  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  was  in  1859-00,  when  53  w^en»  in 
Httendan<*e.  Up  t^  1859,  inclusive,  then»  had  Ikh'U  altogether  115 
M'parate  students  and  4.3  gradiiat'es. 

The  seminary  was  in  operation  all  <luring  the  war,  but  its  attend- 
an<»t^  was  very  much  reduced,  not  only  by  the  disturlKni  state  of  affairs 

ft  '  ft'  ft 

generally,  Imt  by  the  disruption  which  iK'gan  in  the  church.  The 
tiOtal  enrollment  of  the  instituticm  up  to  Septemln^r,  18r»5,  hwl  In^en 
372  students,  of  whom  81  had  complete<l  the  course.  The  Syno<i  of 
Kentu<*ky  <livided  in  1800  In^tween  the  original  church  organization 
and  that  of  the  new  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  but  the  s<»minar>% 
HS  well  as  Centn*  College,  remained  under  the  c<mtrol  of  the  original 
HHs<Mnbly,  onlinarily  called  that  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  C'hurch. 
The  results  of  the  war  practically  in  large  measure  isolate<l  th(»  institu- 
tion, as  a  large  part  of  tht»  church  in  its  original  field  went  over  into 
the  Southern  ]*n»sbytery,  and,  moreover,  in  1809,  by  the  union  of  the 
old  s<*h<N>l  and  new  school  branches  of  its  own  chun*h  organization,  it 
was  brought  into  competition  in  the  same  field  with  I^ne  S<'minary, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Thes<»  facts  account  for  its  slow  prcKJcss  of  re- 
cti |M*rat  ion  and  growth  since  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  that  struggle  the  institution  was  left  in  a  verj'  crip- 
ph^l  <*onditi(m,  with  two  of  its  professorshii)s  vacant.  So,  in  18r»8,  as 
also  in  18r»ii,  it  held  only  a  short  summer  session,  8  students  IxMng  in 
attendance  the  first  of  thest*  years  ami  10  the  second. 

On  DcH'cmber  I,  1809,  Dr.  Hn^ckinridge,  after  having  taught  with 
gn'at  distinction  and  success  in  the  seminary  for  about  sixteen  years, 
resigiie^l  his  professorship  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  die<l  on 
I>e<*em]H»r  l*7,  1871.  A  memlH*r  of  a  C4»lebrated  Kentui'ky  family,  he 
hwl  gra<luate<l  at  Cnion  College,  New  York,  in  1819,  when  19  years 
of  age.  At  first  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  in  1832  he 
entenMl  the  ministry  and  was  for  alnrnt  thirte^Mi  years  the  brilliant 
and  suii'essful  pastor  of  the  Seconal  Pn^sbyterian  Church  of  Haiti- 
more,  Md.  He  was  then  the  pn»sident,  for  two  years,  of  Jefferson 
Collegi*,  Washington,  Pa.,  after  which  he  n»moyed  to  his  native  State 
to  engag«*  for  a  short  while  in  imstoml  work  in  Lexington,  but  nuiinly 
t4>  devote  his  gn»at  energy  and  ability  to  the  <*aus<*  of  <Mlucation  in 
the  st»rvice  of  tlie  Stat4»  and  his  church.     We  have  alrea<lv  notice<i 

ft 

that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  the  seminary,  and 
shall  s«'e  in  another  c<mn<M*t ion  what  agn^at  work  he  did  for  the  cause 
of  <*f>mnion-s<*h<N>l  edu(*a1ion  in  Kentucky.  His  influence  was  gn*at 
not  (mlyin  Kentucky  but  thmughout  the  innintry,  especially  in  church 
and  4^1  neat  ional  <*in*les.  He  was  not4Ml  as  a  pn>a<*her,  detNiter,  and 
journalist,  as  well  ns  a  teaicker. 


HlS'n)BY   OK    in(;ilKK    KDITATION    in    KKNTrCKV. 

rr  |)r.  Bn'ckiiiri<l^rV  n'si;riiati«ni  in  isi'iii,  I)r.  ViTki-s's  ••li;i:r  u  »• 
tli.'ii  I  if  riil>li(*al  litiM'iitun*  jiikI  r\<*^«'1ical  th«H>l«)^\  Hn«1  a>  ^  i.   -r 
Nxir  hi*  Immniiih*  <'liairiiiaii  (»r  tin*  fanilty,  a  |Nisi1inn  lif  n-ta  :.*-; 
iMHit  i\\<'iilv-sfV«Mi  yi*ars,  during  whi(*h  tiiiio  his  was  tin*  l:i:  •:  -.• 
in  MMiiinary  alTaii>.      In  Is7t",  a  full  family  was  s«M-iin*«|  f..-  ••.• 
niitm   and  a   n*^nlar  >«'ssi(»n   1m*1i1.  which   had.  1i(iw«*\-it.  on..   • 
'nis  in  all«'n<lan(M*.     From  ls71  ti»  1*^7 Hts  Missions  wrrt*  |ira«'?  •  *    • 
•n<h'tl.     Hn«'i»r  its  |in»f«'s.Mirs,  how««v«M',  n*inain(H|  iti  rliar;:i-i|-.:r  ■  j 
tinii*  It)  ;rivi*  snrh   inslrnction  a>  ini^hl  In*  n'i|ii«*sN-«l.      |»i:-  >.- 
|H*ricHl,  in    1^7:^  tin*  plan  of  niana:;<*nirnt  was  chan^tNl    in  <*>:•.'.« 
i^  III  lii'inu'  it  intii  harniciny  wiih  that  a(lo|it(*«l  in  Isr.'.i  for  rh* 
f  all  th«'  >4'niinari<'>  nf  tin*  rlnirch.      I'n(l(*r  tliis  arrati;^«'n)«-n-  '*'.'- 
ntiiin  has  sincr  liiM>n  «'onlr(»ll<Mi  liy  a  iNMiy  of  .'i<i  s4'lf-{HT|MMua'.!.: 
l(»i>.  oii«>-iliipl  of  whom  an*  r«*|ila(*fH|  each  year,  aind  who  h.i\<    - 
i*>l    iiiHianri'  thf  manaircnn-nT  of  all  lh«*  afTairs  of  ih«*  s«*iMiri.i-'> 
•MM'ial  a*«M*iiit»l\   rrsiTvinir  lo  iis4*lf  only  a  final  rf*sidiiar\  «ti!i*"*- 
iiii:  aM<*   io  Vfto  alisohiti'ly  i|i«*  <*l«'(*lion  of  amy  ilin*«*for  or   ;•^> 
r  !•!  1  In*  M-hoi>!. 

I^7'>.  ilif  |il:in  of  iii>li-uriion  incvionsly  usi'd  in  tin*  iM««t:;i:'  r 
-h.-iiiL'<-d  *^ii  :i*«  til  lii-cdnif  NJmilar  to  that  of  th«*  «>thrr  s«*niiii.k'  •-. 
iT*»  ^t  ndf'h!"*  wi-if  liir  tin-  lir>l  tinn*  dividfd  info  i linn*  n-^:  .  .»• 
!"•  >iNiii  afirr  \]i\>  M*\f'ral  ri*>i;^nali(»ns  <MM'nrn»<l  in  iTh  f.n  •;  \ 
i**  Uh-  miiiilMT  111  Niiiih'iii*.  h;iil  di'cliniHl  ii»  7  in  1sni»->.;.  ;r  vi.%* 
:liT  ln-^1  Til  KiiH|H-nd  iiH  M'<«>iori*«  for  a  timi*.  Thip*  w»>  don*-  «  ". 
.iiH'iiiiii  iil'  ihi>  <i«-ni'ral  A^'«i*mlily.  and  no  n*i;ular  «M>!^^i«iii  »  i« 
I  )i>  ill  lii!  Miiii-  \  •■;if*».  I  >r.  N  crk  I -^  Mil  Ml  I  \x  hilt*  rfinainiiti:  in  i-  i  .• 
:  \  ifi::  •«ihli  .!!•.!  I  111*  :i  Ml  .t*.  \va^  iIi-ni  fi-il  hv  a  \\'\\  ■•t  udfnr«. 

•***■.  .IT:   .1! '.ifi::i 'niiii  w  .1^  iilmi*-.  1p\  all  a;rr«'fni«*nt    Im-iu..- 
i  "'.  ■::iii-''i'^  .11.'!  'hi-  •  rii-ii-i-«*  i.r  i  mii-i-  (  ollf;:!-.  to  o|N-n  r  h*   — • 
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the  attendance  has  been  at  any  time  Hinee  the  reoiKjning,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  given  has  not  Ikh^i  diniinishe<1,  a  full 
fa<*uity  having  been  constantly  niaintaine<l  and  a  regular  courHe 
offert*d. 

1'lu»  facilities  for  insinuation  have  also  lx»en  kept  lirst-class  and  the 
accommiMiations  offered  excellent.  The  library,  whi<*h  was  already 
called  extensive  and  valuable  in  lH5r»,  has  lM*en  addtnl  to  fn>m  year  to 
year,  by  donations  and  purchasers,  so  as  to  nu^^t  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern fKlucation.  It  has  nH*ently  n»ceived  the  addition  of  the  extensive 
private  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Yerktv,  and  of  a  si)ecial  library  of 
alMUit  1,1  MM)  volumes  of  the  lH»st  m<Klern  works,  given  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Dey,  of  New  York  City,  and  namcHl  the  David  (\  Humphrey  librarj'. 
In  ISiM)  the  enH*tion  of  a  fine,  new  building,  containing  (*<mimo<liouH 
lecture  an<l  libniry  nnmis,  lH*sides  a  dormitory  for  students,  was 
l)egun  on  a  site  leas«Ml  from  (Vntrt*  College,  and  mon*  eligible  than 
the  ohl  t>ne.  It  was  completi^d  in  1893,  at  a  <*ost  of  •25,(K)(),  and  was 
namiKl  Hivckinridge  Ilall,  in  lumor  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  the  i-everod 
memlH»r  of  the  Ih'st  seminary  faculty. 

llie  endowment  of  the  institution,  as  at  lirst  contemplateil,  has 
never  Ix'cn  com])let4Hi,  no  important  l>enefai*ti(ms  having  l)een  asked 
for  or  nM*(»ive<l  by  it  in  if»<i*nt  years,  but  its  funds  contributed 
originally,  as  hais  lH»en  s<»en,  largely  by  Kentucky,  have  l)een  care- 
fully managed  and  have  ai(M*umulat(Mi  by  savings  until,  in  18!)C,  its 
entin*  pn>iM'rty,  inclmling  its  library,  was  valued  at  alnrnt  <(245,(KK). 

A  number  of  changes  have  in  nn^ent  years  taki^ii  place  in  the  semi- 
nary faculty.  In  1SS7  John  W.  Uedd,  A.  M.,  <»f  the  Centre  College 
faculty,  was  atided  to  it  as  professiir  of  Hiblical  Gre<*k  and  New  Tes- 
nu»nt  history,  and  Clarence  K.  Cniwfonl,  A.  M.,  as  instructor  in 
Hebrew,  thus  making  pn>vision  for  a  more  extende<l  ccmrse  of  study. 
In  188H  livv.  \V.  C.  Young,  D.  D.,  who  had  that  year  assunuHl  the 
pivsiden<'y  of  Crntn»  Collegi»,  lH»<*ame  its  prof<»ssor  of  i>a.storal  the- 
oh)gy,  a  chair  to  which  homih'ti<*s  was  attached  in  181U.  In  18!H) 
Pn>fessor  U«Mld  and  Dr.  Ueatty*  retinal  from  its  faculty,  and  Itev. 
John  M.  Wornill,  D.  D.,  was  ch»ct<*<l  pmfessor  of  iH*c1esiast ical  his- 
tory, (*hurch  gov(>riimrnt,  and  Knglish  Kihlc.  CiMm  tho  resignation 
of  th«»  n'gular  duties  of  his  rhaii  by  Dr.  M<*K«h»  in  lHt»l,  most  of  these 
wen*  as.sign«*d  to  Dr.  Young,  while  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Crawfortl 
was  nmd<*  pn»fessor  of  H(*bn'w  and  Uililieal  antiquities. 

On  Mareh  I's,  IS'.Ml,  the  .semi luiry  lost  I )y  death  its  wnior  professor. 
Dr.  Y«'rkt*s,  so  l«»ng  the  lion(»nMl  and  eapable  chairman  of  its  fa<MiUy. 
Dr.  Yerki's  had  gra«luated  at  Yale  in  ls;{7,  when  20  years  of  age,  in 
tht*  «*la.ss  with  (Mii«*f  Justi<*4*  Waite.  Pn>f(*ss4)r  Silliumn,  Hon.  Kdwards 
l*ierr«*|Hint,  Hon.  >Villiam  .M.  Kvarts,  and  other  prominent  public 
men.  Ill'  haid  then  taught  in  a  Pn^sbyterian  high  sch<M>l  near  Halti- 
mon*.  Md.,  until  is.'r.\  meanwhile  stu«lying  thiHtlogy  under  Dr.  Bn*ck- 


Dr.  B«Atty  haa  hIuci*  dkxi. 
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tho  attendance  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  reoi)ening,  the  amount 
and  (luality  of  the  instruction  given  has  not  been  diminished,  a  full 
faculty  having  been  constantly  maintained  and  a  regular  course 
offereil. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  have  also  been  kept  first-claws  and  the 
a<*commo<iations  offered  excellent.  The  librarv,  which  was  alreadv 
calleil  extensive  and  valuable  in  1S50,  has  been  addcnl  to  fnmi  year  to 
year,  by  <lonations  and  purchasers,  so  as  to  nuH»t  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern education.  It  has  rt»cently  received  the  addition  of  the  extensive 
private  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Yerkes,  and  of  a  si)ecial  librarj'  of 
al)out  1,(MM)  volumes  of  the  lH»st  nuxleni  works,  given  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Di*\\  of  New  York  City,  and  nam<Hl  the  David  C.  Humphn\v  librar}'. 
In  1800  the  ere<*tion  of  a  fine,  new  building,  containing  com nio<lious 
lectun*  anil  library  nN)ms,  lK*sides  a  dormitory  for  students,  was 
Ix^gun  on  a  site  leasinl  from  (Vntrt*  College,  and  more  eligible  than 
the  old  one.  It  was  complete<l  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  •25,(KX),  and  was 
nameil  Hn»ckinri<lge  Hall,  in  hcmor  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  the  iwerod 
memlH»r  of  the  first,  seminary  faculty. 

The  en<lowment  of  the  institution,  as  at  first  i*ontemplated,  has 
never  lH*en  complctc<l,  no  important  lK»nefactions  having  been  asked 
for  or  riH*eive<l  by  it  in  n»cc»nt  years,  but  \Xn  funds  contributed 
originally,  as  has  Ikhui  s(»en,  largely  by  Kentucky,  have  l>een  care- 
fully managtKl  and  have  accumulattnl  by  savings  until,  in  180C,  its 
entire  proiH»rty,  in(*luding  its  library,  was  valued  at  abcnit  •245,0(X). 

A  numlH'r  of  changes  have  in  n^cent  years  taken  place  in  the  semi- 
nary faculty.  In  1887  John  W.  Ue<l<i,  A.  M.,  of  tlie  Centre  College 
faculty,  was  adde<l  to  it  as  professor  of  Hiblical  Gn*ek  and  New  Tes- 
ment  history,  ami  ClareiH*e  K.  Cniwford,  A.  M.,  as  instructor  in 
Hebrew,  thus  making  pn)visi(m  for  a  more  extendt»4l  iMUirse  of  study. 
In  1888  Ii«»v.  W.  C.  Young,  I).  I).,  who  had  that  year  assume<l  the 
pn»siflency  of  Centn*  Colleges  lK*caiiie  its  pn)fessor  of  fmstoral  the- 
ology, a  <'hair  to  which  homileti<*s  was  attaclHMl  in  18111.  In  181K) 
Professor  Redd  and  Dr.  Ueatty*  n»tin»d  fnmi  its  faculty,  and  Rev. 
Jolm  M.  Wornill,  I).  I).,  was  elect «*<1  pn)fessor  of  iM'clesiastical  his- 
t4iry,  chun*h  government,  and  Knglish  Hihle.  I'lKm  the  n^signation 
of  the  regular  duti<*sof  his  chair  by  Dr.  McKtH'  in  18111,  most  of  tliew 
wen'  assigned  to  Dr.  Young,  while  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Crawford 
wa.s  made  pn>fessor  of  H«'bn*w  and  Hiblical  antiquities. 

On  March  2>^,  IS1m»,  the  seminary  lost  by  death  its  wnior  pnifessor. 
Dr.  Yerkes,  so  long  the  honoreii  an<l  ca|Mible  chairman  of  its  faculty. 
Dr.  Yerkes  had  graduat<Mi  at  Yale  in  is;{7,  when  iJo  years  of  agi»,  in 
the  class  with  Chi<*f  •lustict*  Waite,  Pn)fess4ir  Sillinian,  Hon.  Kilwards 
Piern'iHmt,  Hon.  William  M.  Kvarts,  and  other  prominent  public 
men.  He  liad  then  taught  in  a  Pn»sbyterian  high  scIkmiI  near  Halti- 
mon»,  Md.,  until  IS.VJ,  nieanwhih*  stu«lying  tlnH>logy  under  Dr.  Bn'ck- 


Dr.  B«Atty  has  niuce  died. 
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<:<'.  aii<l  4*ii>ra;;iii;;  sniiicwhat  in  tlu*  work  «»f  ihi-  iiiiiiiMrv  I:. 
Ill*  was  4*1i*(*1(m1  pr(»tVs.s(M' of  anri«'iit  laiij^ua;;fs  in  Traii^x  U.iL  ji 
iM>itvat  LfxiiiLrioii.  Kv.,  t'l-oiii  wliirh  iM)si1ioii  h«*  wji>  iMll«-«i  t. 
In  a  |»nif4'^M»i's)ii|)  ill  t)ic  seminary,  wht^n*  li<*  n*nialniMi  f<ir  rit-ar!. 
\-nini*  ytNirs,  arrompli^hin;:  tln-n*  tln»  ^n*at  work  «if  \ii^  If. 
a>  x'liolarlw  alili*.  anil   fail lit'nK  and  withal,  warnilv  «li-\<»rf<l   *. 

m 

ui'k.     Ill'  lias  tMM*ii  4'liara('l«M'i/('<l  as  a  str(»n^  nnin.  an  a)i|fi!:\  ;!:- 
of  runiiM^lnr.  a  ri|K*  M'holar.  and  a  ;:rand  tf'a(*h«*r,'' and   wa**"r* 
Icfi  a  ^irniiL:  IniprrHsion  fur  ;;oo(l   upon  jill  who  canii     luii!*-:  }  * 
n«-!iiin.     <  >n  SfptcnilMT  I'-  nf  llh*  \i*ar  of  I)r.  V«»rk«*.s'>  d«*arh.  hr 
ii:.  ihi-  di*^t  in;;ni*^lit'tl  and  flViciml    prcsidiMit  of  l'«*ntn*   l'i»!;f;j* 
had   Im-imi  <-iiniHTi«Ml  with  !h«»  smiinarv   family  sim-f   !*•*»•*.  .%.'•. 
< 'on**<-«ini*iil  ly.    in    SrpinidM'r,    1*^'.»7,   two    nvw    nii*nilN*r^   ut--. 
il  In  I  li«*  t'arnlty.  William  II.  .lohnxm,  M.  A. .and  .!.('.  KI\.l)  I> 
iiL'   Mil*  prrsiMil    irarhini:  IhhIv.   with   their  rhaii>,  to  «miii^>*    t* 
«>:  .liihii    M.  WurralL  I  >.  1).,  Piihliral  and  erelesiasiiral  h >!■■-• 
•liiii-eh  L'nx  i>rnm<-ni :  I'iandi*  1>.  II.  Marlin,  IK  P.,  systiMuaT  ii*  *li- 

and  "-iii'lx  i»r  Mi«-  l-".ni:li>h   llihle:  <'laren«f  K.  i'rawtnrd.  A    ^1 
ri-*«iaiii«'iii  l:iiii:iiai:eN  ami  «*\i'i;r.HiH  and  l»il)liral  aiitii|iiiti«-H;   \V 

II.    .li»hM*»nn.    M.   .\..   N«-\\    'ri'Hiameiit    litrrafun*  and  •■\i-i:i-.  • 

(      \\\\ ,  I ».  !>  .  hniiiiieiir**.      |)r.  Wi.rrall,  l»y  virlin*  nf  hi>  raiik  .»* 
liii'-!  ii-L'iilai"  pinif^-m-.  is  «*hairman  «»f  the  faeultx. 
•  •  iiMiiiu  iii:^'  is  a  !i*»i  ni"  all  ilie  prnfi'^sur**  nf  tin*  .seininarv  fn iiii   ** 
flat  lull,  with  ihiii- i-haii-*«  ami  terms  nf  serviee :   KidM-rt  .1.   |>r<i  k 
::•■.   fXi'L'''!  ieal.    di«l;n"iii-.    ami    iHileniie   thenlnt^v,    Ma\.    l^'ii     ••• 
iiii"''.    !^«    •:     !.•;«. nd    I*     lliimphnx.  i'lihlieal   and    eii!i-s:a^'  -  i 
i\.   ^Ii>,     "*  •  •.  '"    ^la\.   ! '*' •  ;   .liisiph  <i.   Ueasnr.  in*«t  riifT<  tr.   il    • 

.1!  'I    "'  «  ii'.i!       ••■'a'lM'-.    ■^•■jpti'Mdii-r,    i^'*'-'t.   In    Max.   I-'*?;    **' ..-.i-' 
!i»«'i!i      fli';!!!!     »• -N  ■  !  n  rin  fi?     aii'l     pa^tnral    t  heiiliiv;_> ,    >t-|iTfm'»' 

'■'    \\''   ..'"'•'.   '^■«  |ili«  Il  ^  •■:  ki"*.  I'liMii-al  anil  t»rieiiTal  l;T«-r.r  i'» 
"  ■.      '-•    \' I.  •  111  !mi      ■  •»■   '.    Ii;l»lii'al    liti-rainre  ami    i'\i- ji-'  .  .i 
■  .  .      \.. . .  r  .'I.  ■  .      ^'    ■.  !'.    NJarili.    >  "■.   .Insi-pli   T     >mit  h.  .li::*.  • 
■':■'■    .i '  • :     ;'.»•»■■■'  .1      '  'm  ■■:■  ^l  \  .    ^la\  .     !  *"■■'.    1  ••    1  •eeeiidH-r.    "  * 

'■    W      I    1-  ■;  *.  ■      ■■  !.    ^'•'.  •  !  !i  III"  i.i    aiid    pastoral   the»»li.j\.   \|.t, 

■■•  \       .  ■     ..          -          \.j'i  .i!i  •  :   N\  t^i.  ri:li:ii-al  and  i'ei-l«s..|x'      » 
.1        ■               -     ■■■    .1    :!.■         - .     .    •:.«!. e?i-    aiit|    |Hi|emie    tIi«-..    ^. 
.    .-.       ■  •  .'  ,■■       •.        'ti..'_.     |i     \<  ill  .li.tM.  fhiireli  i:ii\  •■•  !i'- • 
;    !-■                  ■    ■      _        .1   .'  •         " ."    .   '■•    *^t-|i'inilMT.    !**7J.  ehuri-h    ^• 
■.-•■■     ■  ' »..!;■:•.      -7  ;.  t.,    NIa\ .   I"^-;:    ^aiijL. 
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teinl>er,  1877,  to  May,  1880;  Ormond  Beatty,  church  history,  Septem- 
ber, 188G,  to  May,  1890;  Claude  B.  H.  Martin,  systematic  theology, 
September,  188G  to  date;  John  L.  McKee,  homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology-,  8epteml)er,  188G,  to  May,  18X>1;  John  W.  Redd,  Biblical 
(inM»k  and  New  Testament  history,  September,  1887,  to  May,  1890; 
Clarence  K.  Crawfortl,  tutor  in  Hebrt»w,  Septeml)er,  1887,  to  May, 
1891,  professor  of  Old  Testament  languages  and  Biblical  antiquities, 
May,  1891  to  <iate;  William  C.  Young,  pastoral  theologj',  September, 
1888,  to  May,  1891,  homiletics  and  i>astoral  theology.  May,  1891,  to  Sep- 
temlM'r,  1890;  John  M.  Worrall,  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history  and 
church  government,  September,  1890  to  dat«;  William  II.  Johnson, 
New  Testament  literature  and  exegesis,  September,  1897  to  date;  John 
C.  Kly,  homiletics,  S<»pteml)er,  1897  to  date. 

The  (HHirse  of  instruction  in  the  seminary  embraces  all  the  dei^art- 
ments  of  a  nuKlern  theological  <Hlucation,  and  is  strictly  professional 
in  character.  Inking  dire<*te<l  to  the  one  end  of  pn>perly  preparing 
students  for  the  ministry.  The  methods  of  instruction,  besides  regu- 
lar cbiss-room  exercises,  embrac*e  various  practical  exert'ises  and  con- 
ferences in  different  departments.  Only  those  are  admitted  to  the 
courses  that  have  receive<i  a  regular  college  education,  or  at  least  so 
much  thereof  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue  with  pn)fit  the  courses 
taken.  The  work  of  the  institution  is  so  coordinated  with  that  of 
Centre  College  as  to  offer  excellent  advantages  to  those  who  wish  to 
take  sp<«cial  coursers  in  the  latter,  to  all  of  which  the  admission  is 
gratuitous. 
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SOITHKRN   BAITIST  THK<>L<MiK'AL  SKMINAKY,    U>U18VILLE. 

Fnuii  the  vory  orpini»ition  of  th<»  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in 
IS4.'),  {M*rsist(*nt  efforts  won*  put  forth  by  some  of  the  prominent  mem- 
lM«rs  of  tilt*  (l<*nominati(>ii  to  (*stahlish  a  p*n<*ral  thiMdo^ieal  seminary* 
which  sliouhl  furnish  a  professional  edueation  to  the  ministry  of  the 
ehuH'h  of  wider  s<*o|h*  and  lM*tt«»r  a<lapt<Ml  to  the  si>eeial  needs  of 
individuals  than  rould  In*  ofr«*nMl  in  tlie  thtMdojjrical  dei>artments  of 
the  various  ehureh  eolle(^*s,  whose  endowments  were  meager  and 
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e  inBtrootion  was  neoesBftrily  limited  in  duuRMtar.    Mwma  aft  At 
meeting  of  tlie  convention,  held  at  Atlaatei  Ga.,  fai  M^t  IMt^ 
3cial  conference  looking  toward  thin  objeet  was  hold  bgr 
eularly  interaHtedy  and  similar  disoossioiiB 
Die  at  varions  other  denominational 
eularly  active  in  urging  on  the  enterprise  aft  ftiM 
ings  in  which  they  took  part  may  be  mentioned:  R.  OL  BL 
I^  Waller;  Basil  Manly,  sr.;  William  B.  JohMSOS  '•  L 
;  J.  B.  Jeter;  J.  B.  Taylor;  A.  M.  Poindezter;  O.  W. 
.  M.  Williams;  J.  O.  B.  Dargan;  R.  Farmaa;  BmU  Mmtdf^  Jr.; 
De  Votie;  J.  M.  Pendleton;  and  8.  L.  Heba. 
the  meeting  of  the  general  convention  in  OharlMtOB,  &  CL,  ia 
a  large  committee,  with  A.  M.  Pdindexter  aa  ehainaaBf^m^aflir 
eration,  appointed  with  the  object  of  getting  ftha  elmrali  coU^gm 
vor  and  assist  the  general  seminary  idea,  baft 
(>  be  prepariHl  t<i  unite  in  the  enterprise  aft  that  ftbaa 
ds  were  for  a  time  discouraged,  and  by  mntoal  oonsaai 
i  liehalf  WHS  temporarily  discontinued.    Aft  lengCl^  in  JwM^  18M| 
teneral  AHMX'iation  of  Virginia,  meeting  in  BlehMHid, 
ivention  of  the  friends  of  theological  edacatioHy  fto  ba 
:gomer>%  Ala.,  on  May  11,  1883,  in  conJnneftioB  witk  ftka 
ention  of  the  church.    The  proposition  was  Cavianb^  Moaival 
ihe  Montgomer}'  convention  was  a  decided  snooeai^  bafaif  €ip^ 
.-  noteworthy  from  the  fact  tliat  James  P.  Boyiea  aad  Joki  JL 
(hiH,  men  aftcnft'snls  so  potent  in  shaping  the  dnatiniii  of  Ihs 
miHl  MMiiiiiiiry,  herv  biMrame  prominently  idenUlled  witli 
jiH-iit  for  its  (*Htal)lishnM*iit. 

MoiitpiiniTy  it  wiim  «UK;id(Hl  to  call  another  edaeaftional 
to  iiMN't  at  AiiKiiMa,  Cta.,  in  31ay,  1856,  to  discuss  the  qaeaftjon  ia 
H  lN*ariii|;s.  Numerous  delegates  were  present  at  Angnste,  bat 
liOifulties  ill  the  way  of  a(H*omplishing  tlie  proposed  object 
I'il  .so^n'at  that  nothing  further  was  done  than  to  solieift  bids  for 
iN*atioii  of  the  seminary,  should  it  bo  established,  after  which 
•  hole  iiiatt4*r  wiis  n^fern^il  U»  another  convention,  toaaaemble  in 
•iville.  Ky..  in  May.  ls:u.  At  this  time  the  iteptisU  of  South 
lina.  who,  tin«l(*r  Dr.  Hoye«**s  leailership,  had  then  become  tbor- 
ly  «*ommitt4««l  to  tin*  plan  of  havint;  a  general  seminary  rather  than 
I'H'il  follf^c**  i\iii\  .th«-olo^ieal  si'hools,  proposed  to  give  ilOU^UUD 
Is  eMalili^linifnt  at  <in*enville,  in  their  State,  provided  a  like 
int  ^ii«iiil(l  In*  raiMHl  l>y  the  ehureh  in  the  other  Southern  Slaftn^ 
l>n»|M»^itiun  was.  aft«*ra  full  tlisi'Ussion, aei*epted  by  the  Looi^ 
i*«»iivfntion  and  M4*|k«  taken  to  miM*  the  m^edeil  funds  and  open 
iiHiitiition  in  the  autumn  «»f  the  ftiUowinK  year.  A  cooiBittce 
i|i|Miinti*«l  til i| raw  up  a  plan  for  it s on^aiU i suit i on « which  waa  lobe 
ihI  h\  a  ftiiirth  »*itiicaii«inal  <*«»nv4*ntion  i«»  nie«»l  in  C*rpenville  ia 
!■<>>.     Dr.  Uityee  n*|iort4Mi  to  the  (rn^enville  convention  Ikaftbe 
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had  raiscHl  in  cash  and  good  pledges  the  whole  of  the  amount  prom- 
ised by  South  Carolina,  and  that  body,  after  adopting  a  plan  for  the 
seminary,  eleottMl  it«  first  cH)rps  of  professors  and  arranged  to  inaugu- 
rate the  institution  on  Oetol)er  1,  following. 

The  plan  to  Ik»  used  for  the  seminary  ha<l  already  l)een  outlined  in 
an  inaugural  address  delivere<l  by  Dr.  Boyee  in  June,  1850,  while  a 
professor  in  the  theological  department  of  Furman  University.  The 
instruction  given  was  to  Im?  l>asi»d  on  a  certain  declanition  of  funda- 
mental doctrine  to  which  all  professors  were  to  be  require<l  to  sub- 
scrilM)  and  conform  their  teaching,  but  whi<*h  was  not  to  be  imposed 
by  the  seminary  in  any  authoritative  way  upon  its  students.  While 
instruction  was  to  be  offered  of  the  widest  scope  and  highest  grade, 
such  as  should  suit  thorn*  prepareil  for  advanced  work  in  the  original 
languages  of  the  Scriptun^s,  others  of  less  sc*holarly  acquirements 
were  to  be  welcometl  for  shortt»r  or  longer  times  to  courses  designed 
to  better  prepare  them  for  the  successful  i)erformance  of  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry.  To  this  end  the  usual  ninge  of  studies  was 
divideil  into  a  number  of  **  schools,"  which  might  1k»  taken  by  stu- 
dents according  to  their  ability  and  desires,  and  different  combina- 
tions of  which,  when  pn>perly  completeii,  would  lead  to  various 
degrees  in  the  different  departments.  This  original  plan  has  since 
l)een  substantially  maintained,  its  development  leading  naturally  to 
the  present  Knglish,  eclectic,  and  full  graduate  courses.  The  control 
of  the  seminary  was  place<i  by  the  Greenville  convention  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church  Boarti  of  Education  Swiety,  when*  it  remained  until 
IHOG,  when  it  was  by  general  ccmsent  placed  under  the  management 
of  the  general  convention  of  the  church  J 

The  first  faculty  selei*te<l  for  the  institution  was  (*omiK)sed  of  Rev. 
James  I*.  Boytv,  I).  I).;  Itev.  John  A.  Broadus,  1).  I).;  Rev.  liasil 
Manly,  jr.,  I).  I).;  and  Rev.  E.  T.  Winkler,  I>.  1).;  but  two  of  these, 
Drs.  lirtNidns  and  Winkler,  decline<l  their  apiM)intments  at  first,  and 
so  the  MMninary  whs  not  oimmumI  as  ex)K»cte4l  in  1858.  Dr.  Broadus, 
however,  was  led  later  to  nHnmsider  his  declination,  an<i  Dr.  William 
Williams  having  l)een  electe4l  in  the  i>laceof  Dr.  Winkler,  the  semi- 
nary was  «)|M»n(Hl  on  the  first  Monday  in  <)ctol>er,  1851),  with  a  faculty 
of  four  pn>fessors,  of  which  Dr.  Boyce  wais  chairman. 

The  aim  of  the  institution  has  always  lK*i»n  ton*tain  an  able  faculty 
rather  than  have  ex|N*nsive  buildings,  when  it  (*ould  not  afToni  both, 
s«)  its  original  equipment  in  the  way  of  buildings,  and  inde^Hi  all  it 
had  in   the  way  of  general  aectmmKKlations  while  in  (vreenville  was 

'  ThiM  XnnXy  t*1ectii  the  iKNird  of  truHtew.  which  is  conipoted  of  on«'  member  fn>m 
eiirh  State  t'ontributin^c  an  iiiai*h  an  $5,0UO  to  the  seniiimry  fnodfl,  and  uno  mem- 
lier  for  each  a<Mitioiial  V>.000  contribated  up  to  eleTon  members.  There  are  at 
prt*flent  •'>  trustees  from  Maryland,  5  from  Virginia.  11  from  (ieorfda,  4  from 
North  Carolina.  :i  from  Alalkaiiia.  2  from  Texas,  U  from  Kentucky.  11  from 
South  Carolina,  3  from  Miaaoari.  2  from  MissiiiBippi,  and  2  from  Tenm 
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led  churchy  previously  unoccupied,  in  which  bj 
8  two  lecture  rooms  and  a  library  room  were  provided.  Its 
i  at  first  boarded  in  private  families.  Its  librafj  van  fraoi  the 
ining  an  excellent  one,  as  the  large  and  weUseleded  eoUectiaB 
» theological  department  of  Furman  University  had  been  tiaa^ 
1  to  the  seminary. 

ere  were  3C  students,  representing  six  States,  in  attandaaee  iipea 
rst  session,  and  36  from  a  wider  territoiy  the  aeeoMd  aeaaie& 
is  claimed  >  to  be  a  larger  beginning  than  any  other  tlMolqgieBl 
uiry  in  America  had  hitherto  had  in  the  same  tiSM.  By  theead  s( 
Bcond  year  the  second  tlOOyUOO  of  the  endowment,  plffiflgywl  by  lbs 
B  outside  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  secured  in 
sriptions,  and  the  outlook  for  the  institution 
t.  When  the  civil  war  came  on  the  attendance  was  vedoeed  te 
le  thinl  year,  several  of  the  students  having  Joined  the 
e  the  end  of  that  session,  so  the  seminary  was  snspmideil 
f  1902,  to  the  autumn  of  1865,  the  professors  meanwhile 
ng  their  nominal  connection  with  the  institution  while 
riouM  other  ehurch  enterprises. 

e  prospects  of  the  Heminary  in  1865  were  indeed  |^oomy»  aa 
y  all  its  paid-in  endowment  had  been  lost  by  the 
riMi  to  its  funds  as  remained  unpaid  were  now  praetioally 
m  account  of  the  poverty  of  those  who  had  given  thom 
HHrts  for  future  contributions,  even  for  eunent  sappori, 
rery  pcMir  amid  the  general  desolation  wrought  by  the  war  and 
uN*ial  rhan^t^H  priNlueisl  by  it.  tint  under  the  leadenhip  of 
(oyo«\  who  hiin>M*lf  rontrihiite<l  $I,(nn>  toward  theexpeaaea  of  its 
<M*Hsion,  the  faculty  and  friencis  of  the  institution  persevered, 
it  WHH  n*oiMMie<l  on  <M4ilM*r  2,  IHri.5,  with  a  full  fa<*nlty, 
iijrh  only  7  stufi4*nth  were  in  attendam*e  during  the  year, 
lurst*  in  all  «li*|iHrtnientM  was  niaintaine<l  as  fares  desired  by  any 
I'  Ktmleiit.v  !>r.  l{oy<*<*  was  alile  from  year  to  year«  by  diligent 
:N*rsiM4*iit  «*fTortM  ihniiiirh  «*orreHiioiiden<*4*  and  personal  applica* 
to  iii«*«*t  the  iic^hI^  of  the  institution,  always  drawing  freely  npoa 
Mil  privatf  means  in  onler  t4»  «lo  ho,  and  thus  it  managed  to  live, 
hi*  nunilN^r  of  its  stu«lentrt  irradually  inereased,  numbering  as 
'  as  4*''  ill  ]st;s^f;*i  and  »>!  in  lsi;ti-7o,  its  fa<>nlty  having  Iwra 
^tli«>iiiM|  at  the  lN*^innini;  of  this  last  year  by  tlie  addition  of 
i\  II.  Tiiy.  Ik  1>.,  LL.  I>..  hm  pn if essMir of  t >ld  Testament  inter- 
.tiiiii.  N«>  |N*rniaii«-nt  end'iwnient  was,  however,  being  serun^ 
«4i  «*v«*ii  thf  |N*riiian«*ney  of  the  win i nary  was  endangered,  pre- 
u>Iy  tiiaiiitJiiiK'ii  a>  it  was  hy  annual  cMintrihutions,  and  future 
th  aiitl  •*\im!isiuii  i4i  any  «*xt4*nt  s4*eiiieil.  under  the  ciinditaoQa» 
»*!>'  itii|ii»*«Hililf. 
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Ah  a  Hiiflieient  endownieiit,  which  oxperionce  had  shown  must  be 
largely  hn-al,  couUl  iu>t  bo  hoiMHl  for  from  the  denomination  in  South 
Carolina  on  account  of  the  great  losses  they  had  suffenMl  by  the  war 
and  the  pr<\Hsing  mn'd  of  other  chun*h  enteriirises  hM*attMl  in  their 
midst,  the  ([uestion  of  the  hnration  of  the  institution  was  reoiMMieil  at 
the  general  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1871,  when  the  Baptists 
of  Kentucky  proixystnl  that,  if  it  slnmld  1h»  i-emoviMl  to  Louisville, 
they  would  pledge  i?.*JlK),(HK)  toward  it^  endowment,  provhled  the  other 
Southern  States  would  c<mtribute  *2(.H),<mm)  nion».  This  pro|N>.sition 
was  acc(»pte<l  by  the  denomination  in  August,  1S72,  and  was  formally 
ratified  by  the  general  c<mvention  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  May  in,  \H7li, 

The  rt^moval  wjis  not  carric^l  out  until  1S77,  the  int4.»rval  Inking s|KMit 
in  raising  tlie  proiNistni  endowment,  to  which  work  Dr.  Boyct*  devote<l 
himself,  having  n»moved  to  LcmisviUe  in  lS7i'f<irthat  puriM>m».  Nearly 
the  wliole  of  this  endowm(*nt  had  Ihhmi  sc»cunMi  in  ival  estatt*,  sttK^ks, 
and  individual  pledges  wiien  the  financial  panic  of  1S73  nmde  much 
of  this  unavailable,  and  it  .s4HMn<Hl  in  1S74  that  th(*  proiN>s<Ml  plan 
would  afti>r  all  fail,  but  it  was  sjived  by  the  prompt  subs<*ription  by 
some  of  its  friends  of  i$!H),<HN),  to  W  pahl  in  fiv«'  annual  installments. 
Meanwhile  tlie  sessions  of  the  stMuinary  had  <*ontinuiMl  at  ivrtH^nville 
and  had  ha<l  an  average  attendance  of  something  over  r>o  students, 
then*  iMMng  ♦JS  pn»sent  in  ls7i»-77.  Dr.  Broadus  ha<l  lM»come  acting 
(*hairman  of  its  faculty  ufMrn  Dr.  Boyce's  removal  to  Louisville,  at 
whicli  time  Kev.  W.  11.  Whitsitt,  1).  D.,  its  pres<»nt  pn»sident,  l>eeame 
its  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Biblical  intnKlu<*tion,  Dr. 
Williams  lM»ingtninsfern»d  to  Dr.  Boyce's  chair  of  systematic  tlieology. 
I)r.  Manly  ha<l  ivsigmnl  his  <'liair  in  ls71  to  accept  the  pn»sidi»ncy  of 
Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  and  fnmi  1875  to  1S77  Rev.  A.  J.  A.  Jaeg«»r 
was  an  assistant  profcs.sor  in  the  seminary.  On  Mar<*h  2n,  1877,  the 
in.stitution  was  depriv«Ml  l»y  death  of  the  service's  of  Dr.  Williams,  who 
is  d«*s<*rilNMl  as  '*a  warm  frieufl,  a  fervi<l  and  vigon)us  preacher,  a 
teadu'r  of  singular  clearness  and  attractiveness,  a  Christian  of  deep 
an«l  simple  piety.*'* 

The  .s«»mi nary  was  first  o|H»ne<l  in  Louisville  on  St»ptemlM»r  1,  1S77, 
when  its  facultv  was  constituted  ais  follows:  l{ev.  Jam«'s  J*.  Ihiv<*e. 
!>.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pi-ofessor  of  (H*clesiasti4*a]  history,  church  government, 
and  |Nistoral  duties:  Kev.  John  A.  Bnmdus,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor 
of  New  T«*stam«'iit  interpretation  and  the  pre|mration  and  delivery  of 
M'nnons;  Kev.  Crawfonl  11.  Toy.  D.  !).,  LL.  D.,  pn>fessor  of  Ohl  Tc.s- 
tam«*nt  interpn*tation;  Kev.  William  IL  Whitsitt,  D.  D.,  pnifcssor  of 
Biblical  intnNluction  and  |Nilemi(*  th«M>higy. 

In  ls7*.»  Pnifessor  Toy  n»sigiicd  to  accept  the  chair  of  S4*miti(*  lan- 
guages in  Ilarvanl  I'niversity  and  Dr.  .Manly  returniMl  to  hisidfl  <*hair 
in  the  MMuinary.  whi(*h  hi*  n*taintHl  until  his  dejith.  Kighty-niiie  stu- 
dents wen*  in  attendant***  n]M»n  tin*  firnt  session  of  the  institution  at 

'  First  1  hirty  Years,  p.  30. 
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'w  location,  and  an  average  of  more  than  1K>  were  present  diihns 
(*xt  thrtM*  velars.  Its  numliers  soon  increased  8o  as  to  niak**  it 
truest  Bai)tist  tluMtlo^ical  seminary  in  existence,  and  it  lit<<-aiij- 
isiiry  to  cnlarg«*  its  fa(*ulty,  as  was  «lone  in  1H81,  by  the  AiMiTinD 
'or^e  W.  HifTpm,  1).  I).,  who  at  that  time  was  made  an  instnii't-ir 
'hn*w,  Gnvk,  an<l  honiiletics.  He  lMH*ame  an  aasistant  iin»f»*«««M*7 
s:{.  Moanwhih' th<'  institution  bad  again  cxperieuce«l  linAn«'.aJ 
ultics,  from  which  it  was  apiin  happily  n^lievMl.  In  th«»  lattrr 
of  1S7'J,  litth*of  the  prosiNH*tive  <*nilownient  having  iMtMi  |iai«! 
H*  seminary  was  alN>nt  to  iNTome  emlmrrassiMl  financially,  «h»*ii. 
i»hruary  11,  isso,  it  rtMiMved  fnmi  ttovernor  JoiM^ph  K.  Hn»wn.  «*f 
^ia,  the  un(*xiM'<*t<Hl  ;;ift  of  ^^ojNNt*  to  endow  a  pnifei>^s«»rshi{i 
niovemeiit  to  incn^astMhe  enthiwrnent  waa  joine«l  in  l>y  varina* 
«ls  of  the  institution  in  Louisville,  New  York  l^ity,  and  ehi4«whvrv 
(*h  an  extent  that  its  iN*rinan«Micy  was  s4Nm  assuriHl. 
t*  S2une  jNiliey  in  re^anl  to  buildings  was  pursue^l  by  the  seminar) 
»uisvilli*  ]is  in  iinMMivillc.  Tntil  its  building  funds  wen*  suppli*^ 
Mipi<Ml  tf'niiN>rary  quart«*rs  for  a  time  in  the  publi«*  lilirary  liuilil- 
Ji  Fourtli  ii<*ar  Walnut  stn^'t,  whieh  it  usiil  for  hM*ture  riMini^i 
ilirary  pur|NiM*s,  while  the  Waverly  Hotel,  on  Walnut  stn*et  m-ar 
L  was  ri»nt«*d  asa  dormitory  forstuiliMits.  In  l>^>i.'>  eligible  and  ?»iia- 
»  ^'rounds  on  l»ri»atlway  iN'twccn  Fourth  am!  Fifth  stn*etci  «fiv 
liast'tl  l>y  Louisvillf*  friends  as  a  pni]N>s«Hi  site  for  the  early  «"iin- 
tinn  i»f  suilabh*  buildings,  and  in  tin*  following  year  very  lilN-ral 
'iltutlnns  w<*r<*  niailt*  liv  Mr.  Jnhn  l>.  KtH*kefelh*r  ami  other  irtMifr- 
rrii-nijs  ill  N«'\v  ^tnk  i'itv  ainl  xlfinilv  fnr  thi*  ••n-i-tinn  of  th*- 
>«*inin;irv  iMiildirii:.  This  was  cuniph'ltil  in  lss7,  at  a  i*«ist  nf 
»**'.  mi  aiii«)iiiit  a)N>iit  (filial  ti>  flu*  rust  of  tin*  s«*ininary  gmundw 
A;iH  ial|i-«|.  in  lifiiior  Ml' ihi*  huiiii*  uf  iiH  dmiors,  N«'w  Viirk  Ilall  l! 
iii*  laiLTi*  t  *«Tiii-N  iMiililin*;.  ltH*al«*i|  nn  Fifth  Mr«*4*t  n«*ar  Itnmiliiav. 
i;i*«  iiiifriili-d  ttiiiti.-irilN  itHadi>i-niiti>r\  f«>rstud4*nts.  It  wasalsii !«.: 
11*  tin-niched  wiiit  N*!*! iiri'-nHuii  and  library  ai*<*onini«NlatitiiiH.  Iii 
a  **('par:iri*  .iml  )M-aiir  it  ill  lilirarN  Imildini;  was  «*n*«*tiHl  al  a  •*••^' 
ii.HHi  |i  u,i«»  •Ji^••n  U\  NliH.  .1.  I.a\\  n-iifi-  Smith,  nf  I.iiiiis\r«. 
iiifiMMi  la!  <•!  f 'iiii- ii*  )ii-i  iii-i-fa*»iMi  iii'|>|i«*\\>  ;ind  iiitM*^***.  In  l^^' 
ill  Ilall.  !hi-  iMi)Hi^:nL'  *>*  iiii'T  iiif  al  pri-*»fnt  ns4*d  b\  thi'  M*niin.i"^ 

•  liriin:-' ra*  i\t-   .iimI    N-rinn-  i«"i!ri    iiiii|hi«»i«-.  was  built  b\   thf  Ni.r- 
.inii!\.  "f  I.«iii.-\  illi-.  ;i*  a   i-ii-*  Iff  ^•.ii.i»'"»       In  I"*V7  tin*  s««iiiin.tr\ 

•  ■ 

«ii|i|i::i>l  \\:-ii  a  li.iii'N**iii«-  iii-^v  l:.\  tii  iiiisi  inn  t  liri'U:*!!  thf  liU-ra!.!) 

•  Ill    .lit-ii!i.i    l«'\i'!  iij.  ••!    I*.i.! .  iiitiit-.  \fi|  .  b\   \\hi*ni   it  ua.s    bu.  ' 
■•.:i.|ipt'«l   \v;Mi   !ii«Hi«'iii   .ippa'.iMi-  al   a  •■••«•!    nf   ?  li  ■.<""'.  tliU«»  «*ii|ii 

I  :.•  .1   »!.a''  *    I    •  ■.  I   iiriM-n'    !«ir  ')••■    !ii'»' iMiI  inii    <«iiriiasM*i|  b\    ff»  .     f 

■  *     'fs      •  I  •  I      .  '  I     '  J  I  •  ■     • '  ■  •  1  I  1 1  *  •   \ 
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Considei'able  additions  to  its  supporting  endowment  haivealso  been 
made  in  recent  years,  among  these  ^  being  the  gift  in  1S*X]  of  $70, (KX)  by 
Mrs.  Minnie  Caldwell  (nee  Norton).  The  value  of  the  entire  semi- 
nary pn)iK»rty  and  funds  was  estimated  in  189()  at  about  I870,(X)0,  and 
is  probably  now  approximately  $9(X),()(K).  The  direct  means  of  in- 
struction have  in  like  manner  been  kept  up  to  modern  demands.  The 
library,  which  aln»ady  had  a  good  foundaticm,  has  l>een  added  to  from 
time  to  time  by  the  purchase  of  standani  works,  and  has  received 
valuable  donations  and  l^equests  from  the  library  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C. ;  from  Pn)f.  W.  K.  Railey,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Rev.  Dr.  U.  Manly,  sr. ;  Rev.  Franklin  Wilscm;  Rev.  T.  W. 
Tol)ey,  and  othei*s,  besides  a  large  donation  from  Dr.  Hoyce  and  one 
from  the  library  of  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  jr.;  so  that  it  now  numbers  over 
2(>,000  volumes. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  seminary  in  recent  years  has, 
however,  kept  pjice  somewhat  with  its  enlargeii  accommodations  and 
improved  facilities.  In  1882-83  its  matriculation  was  120,  and  since 
then  there  has  )>een  an  almost  uniform  increase  until  the  high-water 
mark  was  reached  in  18i>5-0t>,  when  318  students  were  enrolled.  It 
is  lK'lieve<l  that  it  then  l>ecame  the  largest  theological  seminary  of  any 
denomination  in  the  whole  country.  In  1897-08,301  students  were 
present,  who  representeil  31  States  and  1  Territory  of  this  country  and 
three  other  countries;  (wO  students  were  enrolled  altogether  in  Green- 
ville, and  3,r»21  have  lHM»n  enrolled  since  the  removal  to  Louisville, 
making  a  total  n»gistration  up  to  1898,  inclusive,  of  4,297,  of  which 
about  1,8(H>  names  are  countc<l  twice.  Of  the  Louisville  registration 
2,433  names  have  l)een  enrolled  since  1888 — a  fact  which  shows  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  institution  in  recent  years.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  students  who  have  attended  the  seminary  have  graduated 
in  one  of  its  cours<*s.  Its  present  faculty  is  composeil  largely  of  it« 
own  gnid nates. 

Its  in<»n»as<»  in  matriculation  in  recent  years  has  been  so  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  enlargement  of  its  funds  that,  although  the  latter 
has  luH^n  <piit4»  large,  the  income  derived  fnmi  it  has  only  been  lately 
somewhat  equal  to  the  additional  demands  made  ui)on  it,  thus  making 
the  inc<mic  of  the  institution  meet  its  expimses.  Indee<l,  for  one  pur- 
jMiH<» — to  siM'ure  the  funds  n*?ed(Hl  to  assist  deserving  students  who  are 
unable  to  fully  meet  their  own  expenses — it  lias  been  found  ne<»«»ssary 
that  annual  (contributions  should  still  1n' solicite<l;  at  least  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  means  the  seminary  now  has  for  this  si)ei*ial  object 
consists  of  the  in(*oni(*  derivtHl  fnmi  ♦15,(K)()  IxMiueathed  by  D.  A. 
Chenault  in  July.  18S5,  and  $1(>,(mK)  lNH|ueathe<l  by  W.  F.  Norton  in 
C)ct4»lM»r,   IHSO. 

A  numlN^r  of  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  wminary  faculty  in 
re<*«»nt  years.     Assistant  Profess4>r  liiggan  tlied  on  April  18, 1885,  and 


*  A  lectare«hip  foandation  of  $5,000  was  aluo  giren  in  IHM  by  Rev.  William  D. 
Oay,  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 


MisToKY    OF    llliJlIKK    KIH'CWTIOX    IN    KENTn  KV. 

.iii'('4'i*(|<-4|  ill  ilii-  laiiiT  pari  nf  liiai  yi*ar  liy  .L  M.  Saiii|N*\  .   h    !<  . 
^1  a<  iii-l  rih'iiir.  Inil  at'lrr  Iwn  \<>ar>  as  a^^JNtanl  i»nifi'>.vi»?-.      JJ.  ■. 
Kt-rt'iini,  |).  |)..  was  4'l«*i'ifil  cn-iirirtcNMir  of  M>1fiiiat  ii*  Th*"-. 
^7.  ami  t'lill  pi'i»r<'SM»r  nt"  Msli'iiial  ir  t)iri»ln^y,  pastoral  ilii*  i«-^.  r 
■li  ;^niviTiiiin-rii    ill    l^^'.i.      A.  'r.  IJi»lM»rtsi»ii,  A.  M..  wa-   inaii--    r 
ni'ior  nt*  (Ii-Mi'k  mimI  lioiiiilftii-s  in  l*^s^aInl  an  a»«iNtani  pr«»f»-»'>  ■' 
'.•'  I. 

I*  mIVii-c  ot'  pri**«iili>rii  'il'  tin*  si>iiiinarv  wa**  «'i'i'ai«'«|   in  Ma\.   .--7 
*»   \«'r\  approprtaii'   ilial    |)r.  lio\i*i*.  wlm   lia<l   so  liini:   ln-t-n   ••.. 
man  nf   il^   rai-iil!  n  .  ^ImiiM    In*  \\u*  first    inciinilM'nt    nf   ilu*   i.* '^ 
.  tin*  i|iiii«'N  ii!"  wliii'li  Ii«'  was,  liowi'\rr.  n»it  l«»ii»;  io  ili^i-liaru'  .  ■*- 
I-  i«-iM«i\ •■•!    \t\  tli-alli   1*11    |)iM*i'inlM'r  -s,   Isss.      1||.  )i:|i|  tM-i-n  «-  •. 
■«l  with  iln-  iiiNiii  III  iiiii  lor  riion-  than  tliirlv  vrars.  riMininiL'  f    t. 
iii-ipi«'iii-N  «ii'  I  lit-  itH»M>iiii*ni  for  it's  «*sialiiiN|iMi«'nt.  ami  |iai|  i|i\ ..'.  ■; 
•<   irMir»'»T«*   nnliiiiii:  «'\iTii«ni-  ami    iiia*!**   i:ri*al    sa«'ritii*«-**   m     •• 
ir.      Ih-   haii   L:i:i«hiah-«l   at    llitiwn  Tnixi-rsitv  in  \>\7,  uhi*n 
J"  xt.if^iil"  ai:«-       Afli-r  lia\  in;:  •■nL:aLr»'«l  in  ii-lii:i«MiH  ji»iirti.i!  *r 
♦  •iiH'iliihi:   "Xii'.i   xi-ai".  In-  viii(lii«|    iIii*m1ol;\  at    Prinri*iiin.  N    .!  . 
AiiviM!-..  .III'!  '  liiM  i-iiii'ii'«l  iIm*  work  ••!"  till'  pastorale  until  I"»'''«. 
.  !ii-  .iii-i  jii.  •■  .1  iMli  'II 1  lii'riiair  III"  t  ln'n|iti:\  in  rnrniati  I  *iii\ #•?>•:'>  . 
T«'!i\:L«-.    s     {         Wliili-   Imliliii'^   tliiH   prol"«'«»soi>»hip   In*    lifiM'jif 
.ii«rit !  \    ■!•  ii'  •'iii|  w  i:  li  » lin-i-  lalniriiiL:  In  t'liiirnl  a  i;«*nfral  st-nr.  n.i-^ 
:«   'ii  :?«!i.  Ii>t!^iir:^  In  luliall"  «»1  wliii'li.  Ii«(t  li  lii't'tiri*  ami  aft»T  i'* 
i  .^l.'iii-  n: .  \^  "•  !i.r. '  .il '  «a«i\    n  .i  L'"«-ni-ral  wax  lar::«'l\  ii'fonnt*'*!       I|. 
'•■•  'I  'M  !•  •!       I  •*•  I '  'i  V  .  Ii'itn-^! .  <  nnllx  ma II.  an  i*lf\  atf«|  ami  z^r^-ii.a 
.•■■■...-  I "•     1  ■!■  ■    A  •.!    I  1 1  M.-i  !ii' . '"    .i[iil   )i<'«  xxMik  in  lit'lialt'  ■•!  * t.•• 
.^   ■ ..  .  ■    .  '    : '  I-  •-  •     .-.  1  .1^  !.i|;.ii\ «.  ■    I  »i-    I'mX  i-f  XV  a^  i')ia:r  iii.i! 
•  ■  ■■'  '*  •    '-M'':.  J'  ji'-'-.ii  !inam'ia!  a:j»nt.  an«i  !..%* 
'■  ■      '  ^'  ■  r  ■•II    :!■•?!  I    :?-   uici'pl  Niii    lint:;   tJ-.»- 


•   I  - 
•  ■.      ■ 


>»    11'   ^  >» 
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Georgetown  Collogo,  liad  n*turnod  to  tht»  Hi*minary  in  1S70,  lia<l  died 
in  ofdoo  about  tliree  years  l)efore  Dr.  Hwwius,  on  January  31,  1892. 
He  was  a  tireless  worker  and  fine  teairher.  It  is  thnuijjh  his  efforts, 
combineil  with  thosi^  of  Dr.  Broadus,  that  the  funds  of  tho  w»minary 
to  aid  needy  students  were  for  many  years  raised. 

The  eourse  of  instruction,  while,  as  has  lHH»n  said,  in  the  main  fol- 
lowing the  original  plan,  has  lately  l>een  <*onsidonibly  enlargf»<l.  A 
eliair  of  eeelesiology  was  a<lded  to  the  rt*gular  course  in  181)0,  as  lias 
also  Imm'u  a  lecture  coursi^  on  the  history  of  missions.  The  sch<M>l  of 
I^itin  theology  has  Ikh^u  replactni  by  a  scliool  of  si>ecial  tluH)logj^ 
taught  in  English,  and  many  s)HH*ial  courses  for  graduate  students 
have  also  lH»en  established.  The  r<»gular  (•ourse  of  instruction  is 
divide<l  into  the  nine  schools  of  biblical  introduction,  Old  Testament 
interpn»tation,  Ni»w  Testament  interpn»tation,  systematic  theology, 
polemic  tlieology,  homih'tics  an<i  clw'ution,  church  history,  ecelesi- 
olog}',  and  pastoral  duties.  Kach  of  them^  schools  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  and  is,  with  the  exception  of  Hebrew  and 
GnH»k,  completed  in  one  year.  Combinations  of  the  (iiflferent  schools 
lead  to  the  dcgn»es  of  Knglish  gra<lu]ite,  wW'tic  graduat4s  and  full 
graduate.  It  nHiuin»s  thn»e  years  for  a  student  with  a  <legree  fn>m  a 
go<Ml  <»ollege  to  complete  tlie  full  course.  A  graduate  course  lea<ling 
to  the  d<»gree  of  doct<ir  in  tlu»ology  is  oiH»n  to  full  graduates. 

Wc  have  aln»ady  mcntioncnl  the  ad<lition  to  the  semi  nary  faculty  of 
Dr.  Kerf<M>t  and  Profes.sor  Hol)ertson,  wliost*  elect  ions  were  due  partly 
to  the  illness  and  sul>s4H[uent  death  of  Dr.  Hoyce  and  jmrtly  to  furnish 
ailditional  teaching  facilities  to  the  institution.  Other  changes  have 
sincf'  iK'cn  ma<le,  owing  to  Dr.  Ilroadus's  death  and  the  enlargetl 
matri4*ulation.  In  May,  ISM,  K.  V.  Dargau,  I).  D.,  became  co-pro- 
fess4ir  of  hcmiiletics,  churt*h  government,  and  Latin  theolog}*;  in  May, 
18I»4,  W.  J.  McGh>thlin,  A.  M.,  instructor  of  Old  Testament  interpn»- 
tati(m;  in  OctolKjr,  1SJ»5,  H.  H.  Harris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 
Hiblical  intnMluctionand  )M»lemical  theology;  and  in  May,  ISIM],  W.  O. 
Carver,  instru<»tor  in  New  Testament  interpretation  ami  h<miiletics. 
Proft*ssor  Harris  died  in  office  on  Februarv  4,  1S!»7. 

In  May,  1S1».'»,  s4M)n  after  Dr.  Hrojidus's  death,  Dr.  Whitsitt  was 
ele<»t«Ml  as  liis  suecessor  in  the  presidency  of  thcM^minary.  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt graduated  at  Tnicm  Tniversity,  Tenm»sMM»,  in  ISiU,  and  later 
Hludicil  one  year  in  the  Tniversity  of  Virginia.  He  then  s^icnt  tw<i 
years  in  the  semiimry  at  (ire<Miville,  after  which  he  studied  in  (ier- 
niany  for  two  years,  an«l  th(*n,  after  a  sliort  fmstorate,  l>e<*ame,  awn  we 
have  siN*n,  a  pn>fess<ir  in  the  S4*minary  in  is7i\  Tnder  his  adminis- 
tration the  former  pn»s|N*rity  of  the  institution  has  (MuitinuiMl,  and  he 
has  hail  the  satisfaction  of  s«iMiig  it  iM'come  the  largest  seminary  in 
his  church.^     On  July  14,  isiis,  he  ofT<»nMl  his  resignaticm  as  pn^sident 

*Dr.  Whitiiitt  alM>  haH  qiiit<»  a  repatatioii  aa  a  writer  aR  well  ba  teacher  and 
•dmlniatrative  officer. 


HISTORY  OF  HtOHER  EDUCATIQir  Ul  KSaTDCKT. 

Q  board  of  trusUM>H.  No  definite  armngemento  have  jM  beca 
» ill  regard  to  his  sueceiwor. 

e  preaent  faculty  of  the  institution,  with  the  changes  In  their  chain 
h  have  recently  talcen  place,  are  as  follows:  Willian  H.  Whitaitt* 
.,  LL.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  eoeleaiaslteal  hisloiy  aad 
nie  theolog>';  Franlclin  II.  Kerfoot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  profeasnr  of 
>rHl  duties  and  Joseph  Emerson  Brown  professor  of  sjnlfinistir 
logy;  John  R.  Sampey,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Interpretation  ol  the 
Testament;  Archibald  T.  Robertson,  D,  D.,  professor  of  inter* 
ition  of  the  New  Testament;  Edwin  C.  Dargan,  D.  D.,  professor 
imiletics  and  eoclesiology;  William  J.  McGlothlin,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
nBHor  of  Biblical  introduction  and  assistant  prof  sssor  of  Old  TesU* 
\  interpreUtion ;  William  O.  Carver,  Th.  D.,  assistant  inatnMliir 
Bw  Testament  interpretation  and  homiletlos. 

BIBLIOORAPHT. 

Unt't  And  Smith's  History:  Cathcsrt%  Bsptist  EBcydopeAa:  WOlteBMliOlis 
(Cities  and  tbeir  Coanties. 

i  Pint  Thirty  Vesra  of  the  Soathsni  Bsptist  TbeologloBl  Ssniasry.  Btftt- 
IWO  (contains  hintoricsl  sketch  by  J.  R.  Bsmpey,  D.  IX). 

U>ri8VlLLB  MEDICAL  (*(>1XKGB,   LOUISVILLE. 

le  foundation  of  I^uisville  Medical  College  is  dae  to  the  eon- 
on  on  the  |mrt  of  its  pnimoters  that  the  great  popnlarity  of  Lonis- 
as  »  m<Hliral  (*f»nter  justiflml  the  establishment  of  a  new,  modera, 
iii<i4*IN'n<liMit  4M>ll«*p>.  A  pn'viouH  attempt  in  the  same  line  had 
14*41  ill  tho  iii(*or|N>ration  of  th4»  C*lay  S<*hcNil  of  Medicine,  the  place 
liirh  was  taki*n  liy  I^>uisvill«*  McHlical  College,  its  cliarter  being 
iUmI  at  till*  sam«'  tim«*  that  of  the  latter  was  granted. 
losi*  mainly  iiisiriim<*ntal  in  tlip  founding  of  the  new  school  were 
n(*n  who  rfini|N»MHi  the  major  iNirtion  of  its  initial  faculty,  ^'is: 
IIiMiry  M.  Kiillitt,  Henry  Mill<*r,  John  <v<MMlman,  J.  M.  Ilollowar, 
ln*latHl.  Jolin  A.  Oiicht4*rlony,  and  K.  S.  Gaillard,  whose  aim  was 
tabli^han  inMitiition  whiHi  should  In*  lirst-class  in  all  itsappoint- 
s  and  slioulil  have  a  first -rlasn  t«'aohinK  force. 
I  «ip^ani/jition  iif  tli<*  facMilty  had  tak<*n  |>lai*e  shortly  before  the 
iratinn  for  a  rliarti-r,  whi«*h  wais  ohtaine«1  fnim  the  State  legisla- 
l»y  an  art  approviHl  .lannary  lV».  isi;«i.  This  charter  places  the 
nary  iimtrol  uf  tin*  m'IkniI  in  tlio  hands  t»f  8  self -perpetuating 
«-«*s.  wht»  liaxtMi  ;!«*n«*ra1  su|M*rvision  over  its  property  and  faculty. 
KMilty  lias  a  1ar;;«*  shan*  in  its  niana;;enHMit,  as  they  elect  to  prcK 
»rHhi|»*»  \Oii4-li  iitily  have  to  In*  confirnKsi  hy  the  trustees,  and  are 
1*1  ual  iinl«-vH  M*\fn*4|  l»y  n'si^rnation,  ejection,  or  death.  The 
«*«'s  an*  autliori/<H|  tn  imhl  pn»|N«rty  for  the  lM*neflt  of  the  school 
If  ainiiiini  (if  <^1i>».«"m>.  and  ran  sImi,  by  an  amendment  to  the 
ter  M*eunH|  Man*h  l'i\  1s73,  whieh  has,  however,  never  been  tahnn 
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advantage  of,  ImhhI  its  property,  if  iuH'e88*iry,  to  the  ainouiit  of  Jp i* .■»,<)<)(). 
The  iiiHtitutioii  is  ein|)owere(l  to  eonferthe  usual  degrees  in  uuMlieine, 
dentistry,  an<I  collateral  sciences. 

The  original  faculty  was  (*oniposed  of  the  foundei*s  nientiontHl  alK)ve, 
supplemented  by  tWo  otlier  physicians,'  most  of  whom  have  either 
l>reviously  or  sulKsequently  lK»en  connected  with  tlie  faculties  of  soni(» 
of  the  other  medical  colleges  of  LcmisNalle.  Dr.  Bullitt  was  nmde 
dean  of  the  new  school,  which  was  first  opened  in  September,  18r>J),  in 
the  old  law  building,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  ami  (ireen 
streets.  The  success  of  the  institution  was  pronounced  from  the  start 
and  its  classes  scH)n  grew  to  1m»  quite  lai*ge.  It  had  225  students  and 
51  grmluates  in  1872-7^5,  an<l  up  to  that  year,  inclusive,  had  had  350 
graduates.  By  1875-70  its  classics  were  the  largest  south  or  west  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  students  came  mainly  from  the  South  and  South- 
west, but  <|uitt»  a  numlMjrof  them  came  from  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver. 

By  1877  its  classes  had  outgrown  their  first  quarters,  and  spacx»  was 
s4*cunHl  f«)r  it  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  on 
First,  and  Jefferson  streets.  Enlarged  accommodati<ms  were  8<Km 
iigain  <lemanded,  and  in  the  summer  of  1883  a  large  building  on  Third 
street  was  least^d  and  litte<l  up  for  the  institution.  As  the  years  went 
by  this  building  was  also  found  to  Im»  inadequate,  and  the  faculty 
determined  to  erect  one  which  would  projierly  accommodate  their  ever- 
increasing  cla«8<*8,  a  resolution  which  result-ed  in  the  construction  of 
the  present  fine  building,  on  the  <*orner  of  First  and  Chestnut  streets, 
which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  c*ommodiou8  of  its  kind  ii. 
the  ("ountry  and  one  of  which  the  institution  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
It  is  pleasing  in  its  architecture*  and  splendid  in  its  equipment,  con 
taining  ** every  element  necessary  to  give  the  student  of  medicine  all 
the  facilities  which  the  i<leas  of  the  present  day  deem  essential  tc^ 
thonmgh  teaching."'* 

The  following  description,  taken  in  substance  from  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  sch<K)l,  will  give  some  idea  of  its  accommmla- 
tions:  It  is  184  fecM  Uni^:^  and  87  feet  wide  and  four  stories  in  height, 
with  a  ImsiMuent  under  the  entire  structure.  The  first  fhK>r  contain.** 
the  faculty  rooms,  nn^eption  room,  <*hemical  lalH>ratory,  library,  an<l 
janitor's  n>oms.  On  the  s<'cond  f1(N>r  will  Im*  foun<l  the  mu.srum,  mail, 
amphitheater,  <»hemical  room,  <*linical  nM>m,  and  pn»f«»s.sors'  nM»m. 
The  amphitheater  is  5">  by  75  feet  an<l  extends  up  through  two  stories. 
It  will  (*omfortably  s«»at  <»<h>  students  and  is  jn^rfect  in  its  a<*ou.stic 
pniiii*rti€»s.  On  tli<»  thinl  fhM)r  ai*e  rt)oms  for  <lem(»n.stniting  histoh>gy, 
nncniJM'Opy,  and  Imeteriology.  The  fourth  fUM)r  contains  the  dis.Hect- 
ing  ro<mi,  55  by  75  ffM»t,  fhM»re<l  with  tiling  and  furnishe<l  with  hanl- 
W0041  tables  and    marbh*  lavatori*»s.     It   is  |M»rf<M*tly  ventilated  and 

'Theue  pbysicians  w«Tf  Drn.  Birch  ;it»<1  Lo^n.  wIkmc  tirst  naiiie8  the  writer  hats 
been  nniih1«  to  aMCCTtain. 
'  AjmooDcemeiit  of  istij  ii:i,  |*.  :». 
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ly  flushed  with  water,  so  as  tM>  be  well-ni^  nflnriai  The  d» 
iry  builiUng  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  tlie  oudn  bqlMfaig  aad 
incHTted  with  it  by  a  oorridor.  It  is  two  etoriee  hif^  and  eooUiae 
oiou8  cflinical  amphitheater,  waiting  rooma,  ethorfadiic  rooni,  dray 
,  8|>ecial  operating  room,  recovery  room,  and  wiaiUng  room  for 
»ntH.  The  new  building  was  occupied  by  the  college  in  Septes- 
[893,  the  Hemion  of  1892-93  having  been  spent  In  the  building  of 
Kentucky  Scho«il  of  Medicine  on  Sixth  street. 
('  inntitution  had  previously  lieen  progressive  in  ite  methods  of 
ucticin  and  in  its  e(|uii>ment.  While  located  on  Thiid  street^  j«l 
Xn  1K8!»,  it  had  erected  a  dispensary  and  had  added  a  gynuuMsa 
outfit.  It  was  also  cm«>  of  the  first,  if  not  the  flrai,  of  the  med- 
alleges  in  the  South  to  U8e  the  method  of  having  eaeh  diasiirtins 
ieally  demonstrated  liefore  the  class  prior  to  its  being  nnder- 
I  by  the  students,  as  it  was  also  to  add  an  inflrmmy  annex,  mail- 
t  |N)ssibl«*  to  i>erfonn  major  operations  under  peifect  aeepsii  ia 
>n»H4Mie<*  (if  tlie  entire  class.  The  equipment  of  the  laatiintioa 
des,  lN>Hide^(  a  lan;e,  n*gular  chemical  laboratoiy,  ^pntial  laboia- 
4  in  histohigy,  in  iMithc»log>\  and  bacteriology,  uid  inopemtive 

• 
original  course  required  for  grailuation  liad  been  Iha  one  mmaXtj 

gu«*  at  thi*  time  of  its  <*stHblishment — two  years  of  Ieolnia%  with 
'ear  H  previ«>us  ofYiii*  Htiidy.  This  was  maintained  np  to  ttla  sas- 
i>f  lH«»:*-93,  wlien  the  eoHege  entertHl  the  Soathern  Aasoaialion of 
eul  roUe^es.  and  with  the  o|iening  of  the  nest  mmlfom  tal  18M 
t«Ml,  in  a<*ronlan<'«'  with  tin*  n*quin»ments  of  that  organisation,  a 
years*  rmiix-  of  stmly  for  all  studentM  then  entering  for  a  new 
4*.  Ill  ivi:>  it  joiiHHl  iIm*  AKsiN'iationof  American  Medieal  Col* 
.  and  ill  its  iir\i  !M**«Mon  nHiiiiriMl  all  students  lieginning  their  ftnrt 
.«•  of  1111*41  ii-i 111*  to  takf  a  four  years*  «*ourse  liefore  gradnatioa. 
isHiMMailon's  preliiiiiiiary  iiiatrinilation  re^ioirementaarealapea* 
il.  Till*  iii>titiitioii  lias  ihiis  Imiu^lit  itM graduation  requirements 
•  tliii*<4'  (»r  till*  U'st  aiiil  fon'iiii»st  iiitMlieal  colleges  of  the  count nr. 
f  iii«*i1i4h1  of  jiiHtniiMioii  in  i»ii«*  in  wliieli  le(*tureM,  elinlos,  rerita- 
.  ipiiz/i's.  ami  |ira«'tii*al  ijetiioiist  rat  ions  are  all  combined.  The 
Aiiii;  art*  ilif  ili']>ariiii«-iiis  nf  the  eoursi*  as  at  present  offen^l: 
•iplesaipl  prat'i  jetof  iiif*«lii*iiie,  anatomy,  practical  anatomy*,  |ih>*si* 
,  iiiatiM'ia  iiieifii'a  aihl  tlier:i|M*iiii«*H,  ohfttetrics,  gynamiliigy  and 
riiiiial  Niip^'fix.  ^iir;;(*ry.  I'liiiieal  surp*ry,  ehemistr>\  diseases  tif 
>•-.  t-at.  ii'isi*.  a  II' I  til  mat.  itis4'aM*s  of  t  lie  nervous  syHt  em,  grail«^- 
ir\  'iisi-a^t-^.  ili<*i-a*«i**«  nt'  «-lijMn*ii.<iiM*aM*s  of  the  rectum,  idiVHiral 
H»<^is.  )i\;:it'iii-.  ami  iiifijii'al  jiiris|»riiden<-4'. 

Ill  allT)i«-  litlif-r  iiii'4lii-a[  4*tiii«*^i'<i  iif  tlie  (*fiiintr>',  the  matrirula* 
•f  l.iiiii^x  illi-  WimIkmI  <  tilU'^i*  lias  1nn*ii  somewhat  reiiu4*<eii  of  latr, 
z  i<>  Ml**  .i«l\aii<*4*<l  staiitlan!  nf  entrants*  and  the  length  and  time 
^sar>  f**r  •jnuiiiiiMiiii.  Imi  its  aiU'iitlaiio*  I  tan  I  leen  comparatively 
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well  sustained.  Its  combined  classes  in  recent  years  nave  at  times 
numbenMl  more  than  3<X)  students,  who  have  freciuently  repn^sented 
as  many  as  25  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  l)esi<leH  several  for- 
eign ^*<Hnitries.  It  is  estiniate<l  that  alnnit  7,0(K)  students  altogether 
have  atteudiHi  the  school  since  its  foundation,  which  would  make  a 
yearly  average  of  alxuit  240.  The  graduating  class  has  numlx^red  as 
many  as  191  (in  189.V94),  and  the  total  numl>er  of  graduates,  up  to 
1898  inclusive,  is  1,974,  a  yearly  average  of  about  (iS.  The  gra<luates 
are  distributed  in  every  State  of  the  Tnit^Ml  States,  es|)ecially  in  tlie 
South  and  West,  and  particularly  in  Texas,  Indiana,  Kentu(*ky,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio.  Recently  a  larger  number  have  lH*en  r(*sid<»nts  of 
the  North,  Northwest,  and  Kast. 

Much  of  the  pros|)erity  of  the  collegia  has  Immmi  due  to  its  <»fficient 
deans  who,  with  their  terms  of  office,  have  lx*en  as  follows:  Dr.  Henry 
KuUitt,  18«9-7():  Dr.  E.  S.  (;aillartl,  187CU79;  Dr.  J.  A.  In^land,  1S79- 
1895;  Dr.  C.  \V.  Kelly,  since  1S95.  Dr.  Irtdand  was  an  emeritus  ])ro- 
fessor  in  the  institution  until  the  present  year,  an<l  was  the  last  of  its 
original  fa<*ulty  to  be  connect e<l  with  it.  Its  prestMit  faculty  is  coiii- 
postnl  mainly  of  comparatively  y<mng  men  who  are,  however,  well  to 
the  front  in  their  profession. 

The  pn)fessoi's  and  their  <*hairs  are  as  follows:  C.  \V.  Kelly,  M.  1)., 
C  M.,  professor  of  descriptive*  and  surgical  anatomy  and  <*linical 
medicine,  dean;  Geo.  M.  Warner,  M.  1).,  pn)fessor  of  materia  meilica, 
theraiK'Utics,  and  <liseas*»s  of  childn»n;  A.  Morgan  i'artle<lge,  M.  I)., 
professor  of  gynecology  and  alnlominal  surgi*ry;  II.  H.  Hitter,  M.  I)., 
pruf«»ssor  of  obstetrii»s  an<l  hygiene;  Wni.  Cheatham,  M.  I).,  pn)fes- 
wir  of  ophthalmology,  otoh>gy,  and  laryngology;  John  <i.  Cecil,  H.  S., 
M.  I).,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  <'linical  medi- 
cine, and  m»un)logy;  \Vm.  ('.  Dugan,  M.  1).,  pn)f<*ssor  of  surgery  and 
clinical  surgery;  Fouchee  Warren  Samuel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  pnifessor 
of  principles  and  practic«*  of  surgery  an<l  oiH»rative  surgery;  Adolph  (). 
Pfingst,  M.  D.,  prof«»ssor  of  physiology  an<l  histology;  Harris  Kelly, 
B.  A.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  rhemistry  and  toxi<*ology;  Augu.st  Schach- 
iier,  M.  D.,  assiH'iate  professor  of  anatomy,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

Then»  aiv  lN\sides  14  lecturers,  din»ctors,  an<l  instructors,  who  S4*rve 
MM  assistants  to  the  faculty  pro^x^r  in  the  various  deimrtments. 

Hllll.HMiKAIMn. 

The  iaat4*riHl  fortius  Hketch  ha^^  Uhmi  iilitaiiit'd  aliint-t  entirely  throngh  rorn*- 
«ipoii<len<f*  with  Dr.  <fiM»riro  M.  Warin-r.  ^*»N•r»•ta^y  «»f  th«»  fjinilty,  ami  frmii  cata- 
lf»lcneA  antl  iith»*r  »**nirr»'»  of  j^fip^ral  information.  A  ffw  farts  have  \n*i*u  s»-<'Tired 
fri>in  CV>UinHs  HiHtury;  William^*-*  <)hit»  Fall?*  ("iti#»s:  and  lA>uisviI1e.  iiant  and 
Itrenent. 


IlISTOKV    OF    UIUHKU    KDUCATION    IN    KENTUCKY. 
LonsVILLK   ('f>LLK<iK   OF    l>llAKMArV,  M>riSVILl.K. 

H*  i»n*1i miliary  ]ii(M*tiii;c  l4H)kiii}r  towanl  tlu*  oiXAiiiuition  of  th«- 
svillr  ('nll«»jr<*  *»f  IMiariiuu'y  was  held  in  Xhv  otfii^  of  J.  IJ.  WiUler 
>..  at  Sixth  aiul  Main  sti^^'ts,  in  Ixiuisville,  on  July  :?5.  lS7u,  mht-n 
'oasihility  of  establishing  such  an  inntitution,  *M4i  supply  m  man* 
lia<l  lon;rlHM*n  felt  in  th«»  Southwest,"  *  was  fully tliaeusMMl.  Thw 
in^  wasatt<Mi<l<Ml  hy  leading  pharmaeistsof  Ixiuisvillc*,  K>'.,iinil  •»( 
TMtnville  an«l  New  Albany,  Ind.,  anum^  whom  may)M>  inetitiont-*! 
ilH'cially  aetive  in  fuftherin^  the  pn>|>as<Hl  ent4*rprisc»  Dr.  i\  I^-m* 
il,  <MH»r;;«*  A.  Newman,  Thomas  K.  .h^nkins.  Dr.  Kmil  S<»heff«T. 
.  Kastenhiiie,  S.  F.  Dawes,  K.  (\  .Miller,  H.  J.  Snyder,  K4lm-anl 
ler.  an<l  \i.  \    liohinstm. 

;  a  n*suli  nf  the  previous  disi'ussion  a  (^>r|M)nition  kn«)wn  as  Th** 
Nville  (  iillep-  of  IMiarmaey  was  instituted  on  Au>rust  It),  ls7o,  tt» 
iHianl  of  direetors  lM*in^  eoni|>os<Hl  of  Thomas  K.  Jenkins,  B.  K 
iner,  (ieor^'e  A.  Newnum,  S.  F.  Dawes,  John  C*ol^an,  Ix>uis  Kieh- 
.   Dr.   ('.    Le\vi>  Diehl,  <ieorp»  A.  C'ary,  J.   A.  MeAf<M\     Dnn  15 
»le.  Fenl.  J.  IMinp^t.  and  Fn-d.  C\  Miiler.     Of  this  lioanl  Dr.  i 
in  Di«*lil  \\asele<-i«Hl  presid(*nt  and  F.  C.  Miller  and  I^ouis  Kieh- 
^oceretarieN.     Dr.   Kmil  S^'heffer  was  nnide  ehairnian  of  one  of 
iiiportant  e<)nimitt«H*s.     Dr.  SehefTer  had  aln^ady  u  nationiil  n*pu- 
»]i  an  a  pharmaejsl,  as  had  als4»  Dr.  Diehl,  the  latter  fMdn^  one  of 
Mliiiin««if  the  IMiarmaeo]Neia.  thestandani  for  (*oin|N>undini;dru|r» 
If  I  iiiieil  Siai*"*. 

rliartti  t«»r  tlir  itisi  ii  m  ion  ^\a^  later  himmiiisI  fi-om  the  le;;i<«latiir»* 
!••  Mati-  It  lMar«*  tli*-  «late  of  February  1".  1S7.'<,  and  bv  it?*  t«Tm* 
•«ill»L'«-  i**  i-iii|Mi\\iri'i|  to  foiifi'r  tlie  detrr«*e  of  graduate  in  phar 
\.  wliili-  ii^  iiiaii.tL'i'iiH'ii!  i««  plaeetl  in  the  hatuN  of  a  Nianl  of  !.' 
•tiif>».  iini-  tIiii"!  iif  uli«»iii  ar«*  to  1m*  «>l«*rt«*«l  ••aeli  vi*ar  bv  tlit*  niein 
lit  'Im-  •■•»r|H»i.iT i«»ii.  .Ml  iiN  fninN  in  e\r«»s.H  nf  its  f»\|N*nH«*^  .tn* 
I.I  .:ii  'ii  ,!«.  turMit-r  niiprox finrnt  and  enlari:em<*nt.  an<l  an*  not  u* 
\  ;«!•  •!  .iiiMitii:  ii«»  iiii'iiilM'rs.  a**  it  \\a»»  ii»»t   jntend(*<l  to  In*  a  •Mum^ 

•  •ti*  lii  .iii\«iiif   IhM    It**  •*tiii|riit**       ,\«*«*onlin;;  ti»  this  i*liart«*r  Th«- 
•  •!    ^  .i!^"  iii.i'It  .    ri  .1  «-i*rt.iiii  sfii«»»-,  a  »M'h'-*»iip|M»rt  in:*  Stat**  in«*« ,» i: 

1^     ?   I"'  .iri\  i-.in**!-   ii  '•1m»iiM   i'fasi*  ti»  I'xi^t .  all  of  its  pro|wTt\. 
}••  '^"\\.t\  .umI  '•  .il.  1**  tm  l:«»  ti>  the  pnblie  M'liiNil  fun<l  *•(  Kentuek^ 

•  i.'ix.  ••■'   'In   ••jMtiiij  ill'  t|||.  projHisfil  «*olli»ue  in  a  nitMlfst  m.i\ 
X.I  «    ;?•■:  •••,   -.I'l-if   |i?  nil    ttMiii    tin-   Mit'iiilNors  of  the  «'iir|iiinitiii'> 

iiii.i"  .r  ;*.   r.itiji.i    •..  !!!ii«»i?ati-   its   l«H'iures  lN»intf  at    tirst  «'jtli» - 
^•i«  •!  >•'.  *if    |i»..;« -H^'it ".  •»!   Uirrowfij   fprni   thi*   Ij»uih\  ilh*  Fein.i 
1*  -  '  •  -■    •  •■•  in»-  riHi!ii*»  \\i«r«'  in  tin*  Preston  |Ni|ii*  i>tii^l 
P.  ■■•  -•■..•  •m'wi.  Il   \\  aliuiT   and   <intlirie  strei'ts.  wli«*n-    ** 
-  •  •     ^  I-      ;■•'••!  «.!!  \<i\  «iiiUt  !  I,  1*^71       Its  first  fa«Milt\  ».•* 

I    :  ->r  ai.fi  Mile  fint  nt    ]•    t 
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<MHistit«t4Hl  as  follows:  Thomas  E.  Jenkins,  M.  I).,  professor  of  mate- 
ria me<lica;  L.  D.  Kastenbine,  M.  I).,  ])rofessor  of  ehemistry;  C\ 
I^wis  Diehl,  professor  of  theory  and  pra<»tiee  of  pharmacy. 

The  opening?  ha<l  l)een  delaye<l  about  one  niontli  Um^er  than  the 
date  that  ha<l  been  arranged  for,  and  (Mjnsetjnently  the  tii'st  session 
la8te<l  about  one  month  longer  than  usual,  ending  in  the  first  week  in 
April.  Attendance  upon  two  such  sessions,  together  with  four  y(»ars' 
apprenticeship,  was  mwle  a  nHjuinMnent  for  gra<luation. 

In  1872  Dr.  Jenkins  resignecl  his  chair,  which  was  then  <l(»nominat(Hl 
thechair  of  materia  medica  and  botany,  and  it  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Emil  Scheffer,  Ph.  (4.  Dr.  Scheflfer  held  the  chair  until  1881, 
when  he  resigned,  and  »lwanl  GoelH»l,  Ph.  (4.,  waselect<Hl  as  his  suc- 
eessor.  Dr.  Scheffer  iHvouiing  an  emeritus  professor.  Tpon  Xhv  death 
of  Professor  (Toel)el,  in  1889,  the  chair  of  l)otany  was  s<»parat«Kl  from 
that  of  materia  me<lica  and  Oscar  C\  Dilly,  Ph.  <i.,  <»lectcMl  Ui  the 
latter,  while  Otto  K.  Mueller,  who  ha<l  aln»ady  Ihmmi  teacher  of  l)otany 
for  at  least  a  session  previous,  was  s€*lect4Ml  to  fill  the  former.  Pn^- 
fessor  Diehl  held  the  <»hair  of  pharmacy  until  1882,  when  he  retinal 
on  a<'<H>unt  of  immh*  health,  and  \\.  Huckel,  Ph.  (t.,  M.  D.,  was  (*hosen 
to  Mil  the  vacancy. 

Meanwhile  the  institution  liad  continued  to  prosi)er.  Karly  in  its 
history,  througli  the  lil)erality  of  the  druggists  of  I^)uisville  ami  the 
neighl>oring  cities,  it  was  furnishe<l  with  apimratus  and  s|N*cimens 
auffieient  to  abundantly  illustrate  its  lectun's.  In  \H7ii  it  sent  out  its 
first  graduating  class  of  (5  members,  and  in  1875-70  its  means  had  so 
far  enlargtMl  that  complete  practical  labonitories  in  chemistry  an<l 
phamiacy  were  institute<l.  It  scnm  outgn^w  its  original  iiuarters,  and 
iu  1878  movcHl  to  a  larger  and  Ix^tter  adapt e<l  building  on  (tretMi  near 
SetMind  stre«*t.  In  1880-81  it  had  a  class  of  4o  stud«'nts,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  session  had  graduated  55  young  men.  In  18hS-Sl)  its  7n 
matriculates repn\si»nte<l  8  States  and  1  Territory,  mainly  in  thr  South 
and  West,  and  its  gra<luating  class  of  that  year  contained  17  mem- 
bera.     Tpto  1888,  inclusive,  ii  had  had  liMigniduates  fn)m  1 1  difTeivnt 

StAt€8. 

In  1889  thecolleg(3  remov<Ml  to  its  pr(\s<*nt  excvlUMit  building,  on  the 
comer  of  First  an<l  Chestnut  stnn^ts,  whicli  had  Imh^ii  pun*has4Ml  for  the 
institution,  an<l  in  whieh  chemical  and  pharmaeeutiejil  laiN»ratories, 
equal  to  any  in  the  country,  wen' established.  Its  faculty  was  then 
comiMMMNi  of  veteran  teachers  of  n»cogniz«Ml  ability.  In  1SIM>  women 
wen*  admitte<l  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  s4'h<Nil  u|M>n  th«'  sjime  trrms 
MS  men,  and  the  equivalent  (»f  a  grammar-seh<N>l  eertifieatv  from  a 
public  s<*h<Nil  Wiis  nuide  a  ntM*essjiry  pn^riMiuisite  to  matrieulation.  In 
18111  the  faculty  was  enlarged  by  the  ap|M>intment  of  th(*  foll(»wing 
aasistant  pnifessors:  Kdwanl  K.  C*onstantine,  of  ehomistry;  11.  Otto 
lla«'usgen,  of  pharma<*y;  Hurr  Oveiion,  of  materia  medica;  and  Louis 
Rominger,  of  Ixitany. 
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itil  August,  1804,  lx>th  firs»i  and  Hecond  year  HtudentA  hail  attended 
lame  lectures,  hut  at  that  time  the  ooane  was  rearrangied  and  U» 
ents — except  in  liotany,  which  was  kept  as  before— divided  into 
jr  and  senior  classes.  The  junior  instruction  was  placed  in  the 
^*  of  the  junior  professors,  who,  under  the  new  management. 

II.  Otto  Haeusgen,  in  chemistry;  (vordon  I^  Cuny,  in  pharmarj, 

William  (t.  Zuhrod,  in  mat'cria  medica.  A  new  micTDanipiral 
ratory  was  then  completeti  and  tho  chair  of  mi«<miieopy  creal«d 
assigneil  to  I^f<*ssor  Kominger.  At  the  same  time  l^»f.  i\ 
is  Diehl,  who  is  one  of  the  m«wt  gift4Hl  pharmacista  aiMl  expert 
!K*rs  in  America,  having  recovered  his  health,  returned  tn  his  old 
ion  as  professor  of  pluirmacy,  in  place  of  I>r.  Iluckel.  The  oflirp 
*an  of  the  college  was  also  create<l,  and  was  fllkNl  liy  the  electioa 
*rofessor  C'urr}%  who  has  since  efflclently  diachargHl  its  tlutitw. 
*(05  a  summer  cfnirsc  in  lM>tany  was  established,  which  has  sinop 

niaintaimil.  In  1H!»7  II.  II.  Koehler,  M.  D.,  succeeded  l*nifn«i)r 
ingi*r  as  professor  of  microscopy. 

te  averagf*  matriculation  of  the  college  in  recent  years  has  lieea 
It  «»(»  annuall3%  and  its  students  have  fref|uently  represented  as 
y  as  !i  States.  The*  average  numlier  of  graduates  of  late  has  lieea 
It  IS  each  year.  The  institution  has  alt«igether,  up  to  IMK,  incia* 
^i^^^  alumni,  who  have  come  fn>mas  many  as  18  Stales,  principally 
ie  StHith  an«l  West,  but  uion*  largely  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana 

any  others.  The  college*  |ioints  with  pride  to  its  alumni  as  aa 
I'nc-i*  of  the  high  ehanieter  of  its  faculty  and  curriculum.  ProfeMi- 
Oilly,  MiU'lltM*.  llaeusgen«  ZubnMl,  and  C*urry  of  its  pivsent  far- 
an*  gnidiiaN*N  <if  tli<*  institution.  Whatever  it  has  lie«Mi  able  to 
iiiplisli  has  iNfii  due  to  tin*  e.\e«*ll(*nce  of  its  own  work,  as  it  has 
I  fnmi  its  liunihli*  lN*ginnings  without  any  endowment  or  other 
n-s  of  n*V4Mni«*  than  the  tuition  fe4*s  of  its  own  students,  lis 
s«*  still  f\t«*nds  through  two  Hessi(»hs  of  six  nnmthseach,  running 

till*  1st  of  OrtolNT  to   1st  of  .Man'li,  as  «irigiually  f*stablislit««l« 

:ii<*  l«-hglli«Miing  of  the  eoursi*  has  Ishmi  fav«»rably  disc*usse«l,  and 

I*  no  ih'tiniti*  a<'tion  has  vH   Immmi  taken,  it  is  probable  that  thr 

h!  iif  ;;i*a< Illation  will  simmi  Im*  mad«*  thriN*  or  four  years  inslt'jMl  of 

Tlif  s\M«*ni  of  instru<*tion  liiis  riMvntly  lN*<»n  put  more  dist  i  net - 

u|H»ii  a  iiniv«*rsit  V  luisis,  in  onh*r  to  lN»tter  adapt  it  to  the  n«^i» 
iliviiliial  Htitdcnts,  and  thi*  lengthening  (»f  the  rMiuired  conrM*  in 
iiMi-\  for  tilt*  ciMiiin^  s«*ssion  is  at  pn*sent  under  advisemrni. 
riiiipM-.  a*«  iio\«  i*iinMitiit«Hl.  n««|uin^  attemlanee  upon  twoyear^' 
in*  «-<»iii^i*«.  Ill  tlif  «lf|mrtm«*nts  of  cheniistrk'.  pharmacy,  matt^ria 
i-a.  ami  iNit^iiiv.  ti»;;fihi*r  with  tun  year>*  prac*tical  work  in  thi- 
liiaifiiiii-al  lalMiratiir\  and  iiii**  Vi*ar  «*a<*h  in  the  lalMiratorieiK  of 
ii*«tr\  aiiil  iiii<'ni<M*iiii\ . 

If  pn*si-nt  ri il !«•;;#•  II irimrat ion  is4*«iin|Mw«*d  of  7 J  memliers,  of  wh«mi 
r  A.  iM-«*kiiiaiin  is  pn*«tidenl,  and  (bunion  L.  i*urr>'  ami  Alliert  J 
ttlin.  M»i'n»tarifs. 
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The  college  fm*ulty,  as  now  <M)]istitiit(Ml.  Is  h^  follows:  E.  Scliof- 
fer.  Ph.  G.,  emeritus  professi)r  of  materia  medica  and  botany;  L.  1). 
Kastenbine,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  professor  of  chemistry;  ('.  Lewis  Diehl, 
Ph.  M.,  pn)f 4*8Hor of  theory  an<l  [jracticc  of  pharmacy;  Oscar  ('.  Dilly, 
Ph.  G.,  professor  of  materia  medica;  Otto  K.  MueUer,  Ph.  (i.,  pro- 
foKSor  of  botany;  II.  II.  Koehler,  M.  1).,  ])rofe.ssor  of  microscopy. 
Junior  professors:  II.  Otto  Haeusgen,  Ph.  (».,  chemistry;  Gordon  L. 
Curry,  Ph.  G.,  pharmacy;  William  (4.  ZubrcNl,  Ph.  (t.,  nmt<'ria  medico. 
Dean:  Gordon  L.  Currv,  Ph.  ii. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalognes  and  other  f<ourceH  of  i^eii«*ral  information,  with  some  reference  to 
Williams^s  Ohio  Falls  Cities. 

THE  SOUTHERN    NORM.VL  SCHOOL,    BOWLINi;   (iREEX. 

The  usual  title  of  tliis  institution,  as  at  pi'esent  managed,  is  The 
Southern  Normal  Sch(H>l  and  Business  CoHejre,  as  it  is  <*omiM)sed  of 
what  are  really  two  sc^parate  .si»h<M)ls  under  one  manaf^ement.  Its 
normal  depiirtment  is  worthy  of  Ihmhj^  given  a  place  among  the  pro- 
feHHional  institutions  of  the  State.  Its  business  department,  1mm ng 
without  the  scoik*  of  this  monograph,  will  only  be  notictnl  incidentally, 
the  two  sch(H)ls  IxMUg  ch)sely  allied  in  management,  an<l  also,  to  s<une 
extent,  in  faculties. 

The  Southern  Normal  SchcM)l  is  the  only  distinclivelv  normal  scIhm>1 
in  Kentucky  that  has  had  a  continuous  hist(»ry  for  any  l(*ngth  of  time. 
It  was  organiz<Hl  as  a  traininir  s<*hool  for  tea<*hers  at  (tlasgow,  Ky.,  in 
the  autumn   of   1S7.">  bv  Pn»l.   A.    W.    Mell.      Professor  Mcll  wais  an 

« 

enthusiastic  teacher  and  was  v<'ry  much  interested  in  normal  work, 
having  graduated  at  thr  National  Normal  at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  1 1  is  chief 
aim  in  establishing  the  Southern  Normal  was  the  (nlucation  of  teachers 
f«)r  higher  professional  service.  As  the  seh(H>l  gn»w,  the  business 
department  was  later  added  as  a  further  featun*. 

Soon  after  its  o|N'ning  the  institution  wjis  chartenMl  by  legislative 
fM'tion.  Thischarli»r  pn»vid(Ml  for  cours<»s  in  ninsie  an<l  art,  as  well  as 
the  usual  literary  eoui*si»,  and  allowed  the  granting  of  the  rustomary 
college  degrees.  Profi»ssor  Mell  <M>n<luct4Ml  the  school  siiecessfully  for 
a  numlM»r  of  yeai-s  in  (ilasgt»w,  having,  after  a  lime,  ass<M*iated  with 
himMdf  Pn»f.  J.  T.  Williams,  as  joint  proprietor  and  eoprincipal. 
Pn)fe«sor  Williams  had  more  es|KM*ial  <*harg«*  of  the  business  de|Mirt- 
ment,  whieh  had  grown  to  eonsiderable  pro^xirtiiins,  although  alwjiys 
8ubonlinate  to  the  n(»rmal  idea. 

In  1SH4  the  schfMil  was  iiiovihI  by  the  propri«'toi*>  to  r>ow!iiig  GnH.»n, 
which  could  furnish  lM*ttera<*<M>mm<Hiations  than  (fla.sgow.  and  was  in 
Home  other  res|NM*ts  a  mon*  desirable  h»eation.  In  its  new  situation 
the  in8titutic»n  <N*cupietl  the  buildings  f(»rmerly  u.sed  by  Howling  <vn'en 
Female  C'ollege,  which  haid  for  many  years  Ihmmi  a  fh)urishing  female 
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>1«  but  hail  1n>oii  InU^ly  su8|ieiHlfKl  on  lUfMiiint  of  fiiuincial  dilB- 
e8.  The  buildings  cost  originally  over  t^^OUU  himI  wen*  vM| 
igiHl  and  well  Huit4Ml  for  e<lu(*atioDal  purpoaen.  In  January,  iSftfi. 
re  liberal  eharter  for  the  school  waa  received  from  the  legislatuiv* 
h  granted  to  the  liohlers  of  its  higher  degrees  the  right  to  teach 
ly  county  in  the  State  without  further  license.  This  privileise 
Hulwequently  withdrawn  by  the  legislature,  as  it  was  from  all 
ar  scIum>1h  in  the  State, 
e  institution  was  fairly  HUc*cesMful  at  its  new  location  until  IHi«», 

I  l^ifessors  Mell  and  WilliamM  ret  ired  from  its  management .  I  >ur- 
he  flft<H»n  years  which  ha<l  ela|iHiHl  since  its  foundation  the  schiiul 
lia<l  quite  an  abl«>  fa<*ulty  which,  liesides  Pn>fesaor  Mell.  who  had 
>  than  a  Io<*al  reputati«»n  as  a  teacher,  included  such  men  asT.  F. 
i»atli  in  natural  science,  Ct,  K;  Klinkard  in  languages,  and  Florence 
e  in  elocution.     During  this  |»eri«Nl  its  average  annual  matrica- 

II  was  alMHit  :?*54»  students,  and  it  turned  «)Ut  many  weil-ec|uippMl 
lers  and  business  men.  among  whom  are  numliere«l  all  of  its  later 
rietors  and  niaiiagers. 

IHIM)  II.  A.  Kvans  and  \\\  J.  Davis,  who  were  graduatei^of  the 
iiL  suc<inhI«sI  Pn>fessors  Mell  and  Williams  in  its  management, 
!N*fore  the  end  of  the  school  vear  the\  were  succeedml  hv  II.  McI. 
;her  and  J.  It.  Alexamler.  During  the  scholastic  year  lH:*U:*i 
esMir  Ale.\un«ier  had  sole  charge  of  the  institution.  During  this 
.  in  shifting  its  pniprietorship  from  one  to  another,  it  hatl  natu* 

lost  much  i>f  its  former  pn*stig«*.  In  Septemlier,  IHUS,  II.  II. 
TV  and  *r.  r.  riierry.  tog«*tli«*r  with  Professors  Alexander  ami 
*lier.  aliiiiini  «•!'  tlie  m*Imk»I.  Inmniiik*  its  joint  priipriet4irs  under  the 
ot*  C'liiMTV  Itmt hers,  and  have  sin<*e  nianaginl  it  very  sut*ct*9«sf oily. 
essor  .Vle\aii«ter  in  still  a  pmniinent  nienilN*r  of  iiM  faculty. 
i<*  laM  six  \ear«  in  llie  history  of  th«*  s4*h(Nil  have  Imhmi  a  |H*ri«Ml  «»f 
idfrahit*  f\|mii«*ion,  ho  that,  wliiU*  its  atteiidan«*<'  hatl  during  the 
v»'ai*H  prior  in  l**'»ti  avera;:ed  aUtut  4(ni  annually,  in  |h«x,-'i7  it 
alNMtt   •;«"'.  ami  fmni  S»pl««nilMT  lo  Ma\   «»f  lv.i7-!»s,  •'•s.t  i*lud«-nts 

fiimlNMl  ill  till-  \arit»iiH  i|i*partnH*iits. 

i«*ri*\  l>rolhi*rH.  ^sliili*  iiiaiiitaiiiin};  the  standing  anti  n*putalion  «if 
iioniial  srlioiil,  ha\i*  fiiipliasi/iHt  lli«*  business  de|ianment  fitr 
li  tlii*\  Iia\t'  Hi-<'iin*il  ii  i-liarter  wliii-li  ••nn'ts  it  into  h  S4»|ianite 
tiitiiiii  iiinlcr  I  III*  sjiiii«<  iiianaKeni<*nt.  It  has  Inn*ii  i;iven  the  title 
It-  liiiM  iiiii:  (ffici!!  liiiHJiii'HH  ( 'oU«*u«''  l»<»Hi«|fs  the  Usual  buHiiiff*sr« 
**«-s  111  )MMiUUt'i>|iiiii;  III  all  lit'  Its  \arioiis  pra«-tieatl  forms,  in  short - 
1.  Ti<lcL'ra|ili\ .  t\  |M-\«  ritinu.  aiiil  |N*nmanship.  It  hai>»  al*««i  nn 
:i<^h  f<iiii-Hi>  till-  t  Ik  INI-  uliti  \%  i*«||  ti»iak<*  niihh*  lilerarv  work  in  a«lili- 
to  tlitii  •-••iiiMifffial  i>tiiii-<M-:  ami  all  of  its  stiidrnts  an*  allowt^l  to 

III  iiii,\  ••!  t)i*>  i'las<«i«««if  till*  iiornial  s«*litM>l  withoiil  i-xtni  e\|N»nM*. 
Iiii>«iiii*««^  i-iiilc^f  h.i'^  III'  lat«*  hail  aUMit  >^*  ;;nidualt*s  a  year  in  all 
.riiiii-iii**      lr**  *«i«««>h*iis  I'iMiiiniif  tliroiiirlioiit  the  eniin*  year  and  its 
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work  is  s<)  nrraii^'d  that  stinleiits  can  enter  with  profit  at  any  time. 
The  normal  school  has  each  year  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each  and  a 
summer  term  of  eight  weeks.  This  last  term  is  espi^cially  intended 
to  furnish  normal  training  to  public  sehool-teacliers  during  their 
vacation. 

In  1S1M>-1)7  ccmsiderable  improvements  in  the  buildings  of  the  insti- 
tution were  made,  as  well  as  additions  to  its  educational  apparatus. 
Its  fa<»ulty  was  also  materially  enlarged,  among  the  additions  being 
Prof.  J.  C.  Willis,  who  has  considerable  n»putation  as  a  teacher,  espc»- 
cially  in  normal  school  work.  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Southern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  at  Mit<»hell,  Ind.,  to  accept  his  present  posi- 
tion. In  January,  181)8,  superior  accommodations  were  secured  for 
the  business  college  in  tlie  new  Neale  Building,  centrally  locat^l  in 
the  business  portion  of  the  town,  where  it  occupies  the  entire  upper 
story  of  a  large  an<l  handsome  building,  and  has  an  excell<»nt  equip- 
ment. 

The  Southern  Normal  School  has  l)eiMi  coeilucat  ional  from  its 
foundation.  It  has  also,  throughout  its  history,  l>een  entirely  unen- 
doweil,  an<l  has  deixMided  solely  upon  tuition  fiH\s  for  its  support.  Its 
objects  awl  methods,  in  a  general  way,  may,  perhaps,  best  l)e  seen 
from  th<»  following  extrac*ts,  taken  from  a  recent  catalogue: 

The  objects  s<»t  forth  in  the  founding  of  the  Southern  Normal  were 
twofohl,  viz:  (1)  To  furnish  the  elements  of  a  liberal  e<lucation,  under 
the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  advantages  of  the  school  are  shared 
by  whites  only — Ijoth  male  and  femah» — without  distinction;  (b)  the 
time  re<iuire<l  is  the  least  possible  consistent  with  thorough  work  in 
all  <lepartnu*nts;  ((*)  classes  and  studies  are  so  arranginl  that  students 
who  may  not  1k»  able  to  ccmiplett*  a  full  cours«»  in  any  <lepartment  may 
enter  at  any  tinu»,  study  what  is  most  desirabh*,  and  get  full  <*nMlit 
for  what  they  accomplish;  (d)  students  in  the  Southern  Normal  can 
leave  off  at  any  stage,  recruit  their  health  or  finances,  and  return  to 
comjjlete  the  <»ourse  at  any  future  time.  (2)  To  bring  the  ex|H*nse 
within  the  n»a<*h  of  all  <*hisses  who  may  desin»  an  educati(m,and  sub- 
ject t^>  the  following  <*onditi(ms:  (a)  Tuition  rates  an»  kept  sufficiently 
high  to  pn>vi<le  adeijuate  facilities  in  all  departments;  (b)  rates  for 
lK>ard  and  other  accomnuKlations  are  kept  at  low  figun^s  of  cost,  as 
IihmmI  u(M»n  the  lowest   wholesale  cash  rates  for  large  quantities  of 

By  the  us4»  of  su(*h  methods  the  institution  has  undoubtiMlly  Inh^u 
able  to  <lo  an  im|M)rtant  educational  work  in  l)ringing  lN*tter  edu(*a- 
t ional  faciliti«»s  within  the  r«*ach  of  manv  not  otherwise*  able  to  s<»cure 
them.  That  there  is  a  demaml  for  instruction  of  this  character  is 
shown  by  the  comimralively  large  matriculation  of  the  s<*h(K)l.  This 
has  grown  so  of  late  that  the  institution,  pn)lMibly  with  g<NNl  foumla- 
tion,  claims  t4>  Ik*  the  largest  normal  s<*h(M)l  in  the  South.  Its  students 
<*ome  from  manv  of  the  States  of  the  South  and  West  outside  of  Ken- 
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:aml  hor  inMjrblM)riiijr  States,  :1'2  Siat4»s  lieiuff  n*i«entlyn'pfvj*en!»'*i 
<  <'iin>llni(*iil. 

I*    instil  lit  ion   ofT(*i-s   a   |>n*|iaratory  «*iiiinM',    h  ru||nilMr  tt«Mt-ht-n»* 
4\  a  State  ttNu^hfrs"  coursi*,  and  i'niriiiefrin>;,  w*ieiitific,  miuI  vUv*- 

«M»ni*s4*.H.  )N»siil<*s  s|NMMal  <MMii-sfs  in  uiusic*,  art,  HtM'uti«m.  an«l 
iral  iMiltuii*.  S|NM*ia1  l«*<Mun»  roiirsc^s  an*  also  pn»vi<lH«l.  Ir« 
latrsiii  the  r>.  S.  coursi*.  its  in(»st  iNipnlar  liivrlu*ri*<iiirsi\  hMVc*  hv«t- 

alNMii  1*1  auunally  tif  lat<*.  In  1S!I7-*.IS  tliore  wt*n*  VJ  HiMtMititii* 
latfs.  antt  l.'»i>  ;r|>.^(]ii;itcs  in  tlir  slinrtor  l4*aHi«*rK*cuurM».  Anii»ns: 
:ratliiat(*s  (it*  tin*  sr!i<M»l  then*  an*  a  iiuiiilN*r  of  t4*M(*herH«  mlitur^ 
inhlir  nirn  of  i-onsidcrahlr  not<*.  Tli«'  folhiwin^'  is  the  list  of  tiir 
nt  faiMii!\  :  II.  II.  ClM-ny.  T.  i\  Cherry,  J.  C.  Willis,  J.  K.  Alf\- 
i\  ('.  T.  \\'A^>,  .1.  I..  Ilarinan,  F.  S.  KrouHsanl,  A.  U.  Lyun,  W.  > 
»\,  .Mi>.  II.  II.  t'lHTiy.  Mi-s.  T.  ('.  Cherry.  .Mrs.  ,1.1'.  Willie.  Miv» 
MiirriH.  .Mi*«s  .Mattie  ^«•\vi^.  Mi's.  .los«*phine  Fayne,  MisH  Mim 
k,  .Mi>s  Mai'v  l»ci!M*l,  and  .Miss.Maliel  Faym*.  A  iiiinilM'r«if  th«-»«* 
iii>t  riK-lioii  lintli  in  llie  normal  sclnNtl  and  linsim*HH  inillofse. 

liIHI.Kii.KAlMIY. 

Siiithfrii  i'Mucatiir  f«>r  s*<pti*nilM*r.  I^.Ni.  hihI  March.  |s«in,  ^  <|aiirt4*rlr  paN 
liy  rhf  xrhiHil,  '<iijiplfiiif«iittNl  )iy  tlif  iiHual  MMiri^'M  of  ;^i]eral  infonnAtion. 

VlATi:    NUKMAI.   SCHOOL.    KKANKKdKT. 

i««  insiitnlioM  infM-hisivelv  U>r  rolon*«l  |N*rsi»nH.  and  mav  iM'rall**^! 
iH'li  oi'  ilic  Siati-  riill«vi;i*  at  l.c\in;;tt»ii  in  tlie  .si*ns«*  that  the  fuipN 

•  '  Twii  iii<»i  it  III  iiiii<*  art*  drav^n  in  iri'iH'ral  fi'oni  the  viiiie  si»nre**!>». 
i.tti- aii([  I'l-ili'tiil  <  ii>\  •■rnini'Mts,  and  ilicir  «*our>«*s  of  instrne!i<iii 

i<iinii-i|  III  lif  <«iitiif\\  hat  |i:iralli*l. 

•  •  ^{Mi't.tl  d*'Mi:itp|  liiai  <'.'illi*ii  tilt*  State  Normal  S-IhniI  intofViM- 
w.i^  1)m-  rii-i'd    III'   M'.iiiii'd    Icai'hi'i'H  l'i»r  tin*  eolon*il   puhln*  M-htitd^ 

•  ■  ^!;i?«-.  .iii'l  tIp»«»«"  wliii  iiiav   Im-  itii'iit iiini'd  as  ii*aili*p%  in  tin-  flTfr^ 
]fi:j  .I'Miri'    "<.  ••rLMMi/aiKiu   an-  \i*-\    William  J    SiniimHiH.  ppii 

N|.i\\\«i;.  \l*'\    i      II     I'.irri'-li.   Ilmi    <H-iiri:i«   W     •i«*ntr>.    I'nif 

.1.1'  k^«»!i  '  N\  Im  li.i^  !m-i'|i  '  li*'  |ii'nifi|ial  ••!  tin-  vIkhiI  fri»!n  itn  jint-p 

.    iii'l  o'Im  i<^.  »>cv«-!al   •>'    -lii'iii    Imiml;  aiiiiiiii;   tin*  inii*<t    priinnit-iiT 

•  ■    ti  •    • -'.1  li    -fi.!.:j    fin-   '••■liiMii  \\.t<»  appriiM'ii    May  !•».    !•*•*..      ^n,,* 
ii  H  .'^   ..  .i«i:h«'  •ili:i«-*   ■■  '»li:i!l   Im-  tin*  {ii'i-pai'at imi  nf  t«*ai*h«">»   f-** 

!.j    .t>    ■• ."•••I    p;i'i!.i-   <»i-|iiMt!<»   lit    Ki'iit  ii«'k\ ."     An  .innu.ii 

;•■    I*."'    "•   *  ..  .*.i^  J  '.  •  II  f'i>  tlif  ni.iinTfii:iMt***  tif  tin-  in^^TiTu 

■•:•■  ••■■J. Hi  /.r  ■•:.    ir.i!   iii.i!i.ij«!iMiii  I'f  wliii'li  wt-n.  eiiiiiinitT«t|  li»  .« 

•  ..*    •  •   i^".  .  ^    •»  -*■   ii  J  '  I?    ••ii»'  iii'ijj  !»•■!    I  ?nin  i-ai'li   *»f    t  li«-  thr*-*' 

■■■    «■■;■■    ■:^''   i'<.   i-r    •'.«'    *^'a'«'.  T'»  \\  hum    «a^   ad«lf«|    tli.«    Matt- 
'  •'  '.'!■  '  '    ■-:    ,•  I'-;.  ■     ii"*' I -I"  *  ii'ii    .e*   .III    i-x  ••llii-Ki    meiiilii*r  atid 

!.i.iii"i  '  I. ■■■••'.■.■  •:        111  >.  Imi.ih!     iMt  I  <!  i'i>i\  iii^  pr-ii|Ni^iN  fur  !h«' 
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ocation  of  the  itiHtitiition  from  Owenslnn'o,  Knottsville,  Ilopkiiisvillo, 
Sowlin^  (Tn»©ii,  Danville,  I-iexington,  aiul  Fi-ankfort,  considered  the 
^ffer  of  Frankfort  the  most  advantageous,  and  aeeordinjcly  l<H*ated 
»lie  8eh<M)l  there.  The  State  supplemented  the  donation  of  Frankfort 
^y  an  appn)priation  of  ♦S,7CM),  and  a  sulmtantial  an<l  commodious 
anain  building  was  8(M)n  en^cttHl  on  the  land  ^ranttnl,  whi<*h  <*ontained 
^bout  L^5  acres  and  was  situat<Ml  alK)ut  a  mile  from  the  town  limits. 

John  II.  Jackson,  A.  M.,  a  jrraduate  of  Berea  College  and  a  teacher 
of  several  years'  experience,  having  Ihmmi  elect eti  principal,  the  school 
•ras  lii*st  oi)eneil  on  OctolHM-  11,  1SS7.  It  was  made  <*<MHlu(*ational 
From  the  iM^jj^inning.  Only  a  normal  department  was  maintained  for 
Wie  lirst  three  yeai's,  during  which  time  Principal  Jackson  had  only 
©ne  assistant.  Tuition  was  fn»e  in  the  department  to  ivsidents  of  the 
State  who  pledj^ed  themselves  to  teach  twice  as  lon^  in  the  public 
•ehools  of  the  Stat4»  as  the  periinl  of  their  atten<lan<*e.  Fifty-five  stu- 
dents, from  21  counties  of  the  State,  wtMV  pn»sent  the  lii*st  year, 
Whih»  in  1S8S-S1)  then»  were  S7  from  :J2  counties,  and  in  iSS!»-0(),  74 
from  lM>  counties. 

The  institution  ivceivtKl  its  pnqxtrtionatc  part  *  of  the  C'onj^ressional 
ftet  of  July  .U),  181X),  commonly  known  as  the  Morrill  Act,  and  a  con- 
Riderable  enlargement  in  its  faculty  and  in  the  seo|)e  of  its  work  was 
Soon  bi-oujjht  al)out.  Its  faculty  was  s<h)ii  iiicr<*as<Hl  to  five  toaohers, 
tind  by  a  lejfislative  act,  approval  May  i*i*,  ISO.'J,  a^icultural,  mechan- 
ical, and  domestic*  departments  weiv  n*jrularly  orj^^anized.  At  the  same 
time  the  dii-cK'tion  of  -the  school  was  tmnsf erred  to  three  trustees, 
selected  from  the  county  in  which  it  is  hnMitecl,  instead  of  thesupc'rior 
court  districts,  ais  lM»fon»,  thus  se<*urinji:  more  dirtM*t  and  th<*refore 
tiion^  intellijjent  suiM»rvisi<m.  Students  in  tin*  new  departments  weie 
hIsi>  al)out  this  time  relieved  of  the  ple<ljre  to  tea<*h  in  the  public 
Hch<N)ls  of  the  Stat«»,  to  which  only  normal  students  were  to  Ih»  re<iuin»d 
to  subscrilK*.  The  latter  wen»  also,  ui>on  jrraduation,  to  1h»  jjranttMl 
State  certificate's,  which  entitled  them  to  teach  in  any  nuinty  of  the 
State  without  further  (examination.  The  coui-se  of  .studv  was  further 
8ystemati/(Ml  in  such  a  way  as  to  nMjuin*  a  unifcu-m  iMTiinl  of  three 
years  far  graduation  in  all  the  <lepartments. 

Th«»  equipment  of  the  .school  was  s<M)n  afterwanls  impn>ved  by  the 
enaction  of  a  dormitory  for  jr"*l^»  '^^  '^  *•*«*'  *>f  ^;J,(KM>,  ♦i^jkmi  of  which 
came  from  a  le^rislative  appropriation  an<l  *I,<hm>  from  the  trusle4*s  of 
the  Slater  fund.  A  mechanical  shop,  a  laundry,  ami  two  neat  cotta;r<'8 
hael  either  aln»a<ly  lH*en  add<Ml  or  weiv  s<K)n  aflerwamls.  Thew 
incn»aMMl  facilities  .s<M)n  led  to  a  cimsiderably  lanr«»r  attendan<'<*,  there 
Immu^'  \'J'2  students  in  lS!»:>-lS!Mi  and  l"r.»  in  1S1mUH7.  I'pto  the  end  of 
\H*M\  the  average  attendance  in  the  normal  department  had  lN*en  alM)Ut 

'Thin  in  14  5  per  cent,  and  r.moante<l  to  $'*.17r>  in  is^W,  Hinc-e  which  time,  acci»rcl- 
ing  to  the  pruviisionM  of  the  bill,  it  has  increased  $\4o  a  year,  which  it  will  do 
until  llHM). 
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n  the  meehanioal  departmcnl  about  12,  and  in  the  agrieultanil 
i nient,  including  thane  to  whom  lectures  were  given;  about  4u. 
demands  have  recently  led  to  a  further  enlargement  of  the  equip- 
and  means  of  instruction.  In  189G  a  professor's  cottage  was 
ed,  and  in  1897,  5  acres  of  additional  land  were  purchased  for  the 
ultural  department.  Also,  in  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year  an 
ion  was  ma<le  to  the  main  building,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  the  appnv 
ion  for  which  had  been  provided  for  by  a  legislative  act  of  Marrh 
»6.  In  18!»8  the  sch<x>l  received  its  share  of  the  land-grant  fund 
t^  for  agricult  ural  colleges.  This  g^i ves  to  it  a  permanent  endow- 
fund  of  $2:K!t^''>.     ItM  property  in  1H1»7  was  estimated  to  lie  w«irth 

t  tiiMino. 

e  institution  offers  a  n^cular  three  years*  normal  course,  also  a 
e  of  the  same  length  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in 
Stic  «KH>nomy .  It  has  also  nn^ently  adde<l  a  department  of  musir, 
maintaiiiH  liesides  a  preparatory  i-ourse  of  two  3-ears.  For  the 
i<>nien<'«'  of  teacherH  who  can  only  attend  for  two  out  of  the  thrre 
<  of  the  s<*hool  year,  it  maintains  a  specMal  tea<*hers*  counie  of  four 
I,  all  of  the  last  of  which  must  be  s|ient  in  the  institution.  Its 
IS  of  instnu'tion  are  ample,  as  it  has  verj'  giMxl  workshops  ami  a 
<-omplenient  of  e<lucational  apparatus  generally.  It  has  also  laid 
iiundatiimH  of  a  gcMsl  w<»rking  librar>'. 

e  M'luMil  liaH  had,  up  Xo  I8IIH,  inclusive,  altogether  W»  grailuatefi* 
\}\  if  not  entirely,  iNinfine<l  to  the  nomml  department,  which  is 
r  an  exe<*llent  work  in  furnishing  1hecolore<l  public  m^hiHilik  of 
tatv  with  w«»ll-«M|uip|MMl  t<»iicliers.  The  industrial  ile|iartmenl}«of 
i*li<N»I  un*  aitMMiii  ini|N»rtaiit  featun*,  a^  they  are  now  in  a  iMwiticin 
i*oiii«*  a  stnnt^  fact  or  in  developing  the  imhinHl  iNipulation  of  the 
industrially  by  funuHhing  to  them  the  opportunity  for  ac<|uir- 
li«*  rudiments  of  us«*fnl  tnides.  The  institution  isdoing  niuehio 
th«*  prof<*N.sional  standanl  of  thecMilnriHl  leai*herK4if  Kentucky  hs 
lis  stininlatin^  the  4*i»loriHl  youth  of  tin*  Slate  to  grt^ater  imlus- 
ns«*fnln«*ss.  Mueh  of  its  snccc-ss  is  dm*  to  the  weIl-diref*l<H I  efforts 
rini*i|iiil  .laeksiwi,  who  enjoVH  a  nati^iiuil  reputation  as  n  tea«*h«*r 
1^  lii>  |NH»pli*.  Th«'  following  is  tin*  pn*s4Mit  faculty,  with  the  chair 
ell  ni<*nilMT:  .lnhn  II.  Jaeksim.  \.  M.,  pn*sident.  and  prof<«SMir  of 
'ti(*s.  niutliiMiiatifs.  and  eivi(*s;  \V.  I>.  Thomas,  pnifcKSor  of  nal- 
trii-ni'^'sanil  of  agrienltun*:  Mos4*s  A.  Davis,  pmfeHsor  of  me«*han- 
hI  of  nianiijil  tntinin^;  Mar\  K.  .1  aek son.  prof «*ss4»r  in  the  normal 
rtiMi*nt;  T.  Au^mimuh  Ki*ii|.  pri>fi*N«Mir  in  tlit*  pn*|iarat<»ry  de|iart- 
;  U««iiii*  M.  Ihtili'V.  matron.  an«l  i»nif4*s>4ir  of  ilonu'stie  •Mimmnv. 

•  •  • 

'liait  tif  xiM'al  and   inHiruni<*ntal  ninsii*  i^  at   pn*Hent  un«M*«*upi<*<|. 

l(ll«l.|tM.|{Al*H>. 

•  irto  «'f  thf  Stjit»*  iii|ii*rint«-ii<lt*iit  *»f  |itililir  iiiHtrn<'tii*ii.  UiicetUfr  with  lb* 
•i<mrrf«  iif  ic*'nt*r.tt  iiiffinuatinTi 
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LOUISVILLE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  LOUISVILLE. 

As  colored  men  were  exeludtnl  fmiii  all  of  the  other  inedioal  col- 
leges of  Kentucky,  and,  indee<l,  from  those  of  most  States  of  the 
Union,  this  institution  was  foundwl  to  furnish  them  the  proper  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  a  medical  tnlucation,  but  its  advantages  have  not 
l)een  offered  to  men  only,  as  it  has  l)een  coeducational  from  it«  estab- 
lishment. One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  entt»rprise  was  Dr.  H. 
Fitzbutler,  who  was  probably  the  first  colored  man  in  Kentucky  to 
enter  upon  the  regular  practice  of  medicine.  He  has  l>een  dean  of 
the  institution  since  its  organization.  He  had,  as  early  as  1874, 
iM'gun  giving  instruction  to  students  in  the  rudiments  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Rufus  Conrad,  also  of  Louisville,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Burney,  of  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  had  several  years  lat4»r  become  similarly  engaged  to 
some  extent. 

These  preceptors,  in  18SG,  applied  to  the  State  legislature  for  an  act 
authorizing  them  to  establish  a  regular  medical  college  for  their  race 
in  Louisville.  The  bill  l(M)king  towanl  this  end  was  introduced  late 
in  that  legislative  session  and  so  was  passed  over  in  the  rush  of  other 
business  at  the  end,  but  it  was  taken  up  at  the  next  session  and 
appnived  on  April  24,  1888.^  This  act  incorporated  the  proposed 
institution  under  the  name  of  the  National  Medical  College  of  Louis- 
ville, made  the  3  teachers  al)ov<*  menticmed  its  first  board  of  trustees, 
or  regents,  and  conferre<l  uixm  it  the  power  of  granting  diplomas  **in 
«nKlicine  or  surgery,  or  in  lK>th  me<licine  and  surgery."  This  charter 
also  requirt»d  the  students  of  the  school  to  have  studicnl  me<licint»  for 
thre**  full  years  an<l  to  liave  taken  two  full  courses  of  lectures  prior 
to  graduation.  The  practice  of  the  institution  from  the  beginning 
si'ems  to  hav<»  requiriMl  three  full  course's  of  lectures  for  graduation. 

Its  incoriKirators  const  it  utcnl  the  principal  i>art  of  the  first  faculty 
of  the  s<*h(M)l,  which  was  regularly  oi)en(Kl  in  the  fall  of  1888  in  a  hall 
on  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Magazine  streets.  Instruction  had  lieen 
carri«Hl  cm  by  the  faculty  for  the  past  two  years  in  anticifrntion  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter,  and  so  t;  students,  all  of  whom  had  attended 
other  nuMli<*al  <M)lleges  as  well  and  had  studied  under  preci*ptors  for 
at  least  four  yt'ars,  wen*  graduat«Hl  at  the  first  commencement  in  the 
spring  of  1SHI»,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  Kentucky,  the  degnH»  of 
M.  D.  was  confernnl  on  a  colore<l  man. 

In  tin*  summer  of  1S81>  the  faculty  was  enlargtKl,  chiefly  by  the 
addition  of  grail  nates  of  the  s(*h<N>K  for  which  a  new  and  much  nion* 
^uitabh*  building  was  pun'hasiMl  by  the  trust<M*s.  This  building  is 
situat<H]  on  tJnH»n  n<Nir  First  strt't't,  and  had  for  the  previous  eleven 
vears  Ihmmi  us«m1  bv  the  Louisville  College  of  Pharmacv.  It  was  <k»cu- 
pied  by  tin*  National  Medical  College  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  and 
lias  sin<*e  n*niaimMl  its  home.     S<N>n  after  tin*  rhangt' of  l(N*ation  the 
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Ity  oompletied  arrangements  for  a  free  dtapeoHuy  in 

the  iustitution,  where  all  dieeasea  might  be  treated  and  medi* 

I  furnished  free  of  charge,  thus  furnishing  rtinkml  adTantap  n  la 

udetits.     Nea-  students  entered  the  seeond  aesakm^  bat,  aa  noar 

lese  had  by  its  dose  come  up  to  the  required  aCandaid,  only  i 

ran*  degrees  were  conferred  in  1890  upon  2  aged  praciitioiiers. 

i*M  there  were  4  regular  graduates,  one  of  wlMMa  waa  tlie  fin4 

un  ill  Kentucky  to  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.     In  1891-92,  22 

:>ntH  from  7  States,  mainly  in  the  South,  were  in  attendanee* 

e  end  of  the  year  6  degrees  were  conferred. 

April,  IK!)4,  the  institution  was  oflBcially  reoogniaed  by  tiie  K< 

y  State  lioarrl  of  health  as  one  of  the  regular  medical  oollegrs  of 

itate.     In  September  of  this  year  a  preliminary  eouvM  of  aboat  a 

th*s  duration,  prior  to  the  opening  of  tlie  regular  aeaaion, 

>lisheil  and  has  sinoe  been  maintained.    The  regular 

ids  from  October  to  April. 

ginning  with  18!«0,  the  college  required  of  all  ita  sludenta  attend- 

uiMiii  four  years  of  hM*tures  as  a  prerequisite  to  gradnalioa. 
M»,  ill  this  y(*iir,  in  onler  to  furnish  proper  hospital  priTilegea  to 
tiideiitH.  o|n»ii«h1  an  auxiliar>'  hospital  at  lt)27-1029  West  Greea 
t.  This  hospital  has  12  large  nxims,  with  a  capaeity  for  40 
'iiti%,  and  is  o|)en  thn»ugliout  the  3*ear. 

le  iiuinlM*r  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  institution  lias 
iially  iiirreasiMi  in  nn-ent  years  until  in  1897-98  there  were  42, 
n»pn*H4*nt4Hl  in  Statics  of  the  Tnion,  and  Jamaica.    There  liave 

fniiii  4  to  s  };ni<lnat4*H  i*a(*li  year,  tli«>  l<ital  numliei  of  degrees 
i*rnMl  up  In  l^ilis,  iiH*Iusiv«*,  iiumlH*riiiK  54.  The  schoi^l  has 
vimI  m»iim*  <Miiitribiitioiis.  lint  has  no  regular  endowment.  It  was 
iitn  o|N*ralioii  by  ftiiidH  ohtaintMl  hy  suliMTiption  and  has  since 

iiiiiiiitaiiKHl  prartirally  <*iitin*ly  l>y  tuition  fees. 
I*  rniirsi*  <ifT«*r«Hl  tiy  tin*  s4*h<M)l  emhracvs  the  deiwrtments of  rhem* 
iiihI  ti»\i<*oloi;> ,  iiiat4*riH  iiiiMliraaiid  th<*ra|NMitics,  theory  and  pra«'* 
if  iii«Mli(Miii*.  |»hysi4*aI<lia^noHiH,olistetrii*s,i;yii«NH>hig3\iNilhol«igA, 
*riol<i;;\.  iiriii<*i|»U*?«  aiiil  piH4*ti<*«*  of  Nurp*ry,  physiolog)\  pluimia- 
:>.  jiihI  aiiaitiiiiv  ainl  histoln^y.  Th«*  faetilty  as  at  present  (*on- 
tinl  is  i*iiim|nimh1  I  if:  II.  Fii/hiiiU*r.  M.  I>.,  «b*an,  professor  of  prin- 
?«  <if  Mirir«T.\  aiiil  iiial4*ria  iiiiMlira,  Mir^4Hiii.iii-rliief  U*  auxiliarj' 
ilal:  \V  A.  Itiiriii*>.  M.  h..  pniffSMirof  ;;yii«*4*ology, g>'neo«»logist  to 
liiin  )itiHpii:i!:  \V.  it.  Vaii<-i*.  A.  M..  M.  I).,  pn»fesM»r  of  <*hemistr>' 
1 1— -a  •*•••»  ii!"  i.;n-,  iliiiiat.  ainl  ii*»m  ;  K.  I>.  \VIhhI!h««».  A.  M.,  M.  !>.,  pn»- 
I  iitiiliHtitth-s.  W  illiaiiiT.  PfVtiiii.  A.  M.,  M.  I  >..  professor  oft  he«»r>' 
ti.ii-ti<«- Ml  iiiim|i«iiii>;  K.  H  tffa«|ili«*.  M.  P..  pn»f«*HMirof  phyHiohig\- 
♦  lisiasiH  iif  Tlii*  sUm;  .Liiiu'h  ||.  Kit/hiillcT,  M.  !>..  professor  of 
>iii> .  Iii*«tiilti;:\.  iiiiil  4-liiiii*al  Hiir^fM  ;  l'liarl«*5i  K.  Maxwell,  M.  !>., 
•s-ir  ••!"  pathn|iiL'>  antl  liai'tfiinliiiry ;  H.  F.  iNirter,  M.  !>.,  pn»- 
r  <»r  ii«T\i»ii^  «li*«4*aM*H  anil  iii*«4Uiiiy;  IS.  IS.  Hall,  M.  !>.,  prufeasor 
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of  ophthalmology;  R.  F.  White,  Phar.  D.,  demonstrator  of  chemistry 
in  laboratory  and  professor  of  inorganic  chemistry;  H.  W.  Conrad, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  electro-therapeutics;  J.  A.  Agnew,  I).  I).  S.,  pro- 
fessor of  dental  surgery;  James  R.  W.  Smith,  LL.  I).,  professor  of 
forensic  medicine.     There  are  also  2  instructors  and  1  demonstrator. 

HIBLKKIRAPHY. 

Historical  notes  in  various  cataloKnes  have  been  the  sole  sonrce  upon  which 
this  sketch  has  been  based. 

SOUTHWESTERN    HOMEOPATHIC   MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  U)i:iSVILLE. 

The  Southwestern  Homeopathic  Medical  College  is  the  latest  candi- 
date for  public  favor  among  the  medical  colleges  of  Louisville,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  it«  kind  in  the  sei»tion  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
located.  It  was  organized  for  the  promulgation  of  the  principles  of 
homeopathy,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  whose  students  of  me<1icine 
had  hitherto  l>een  largely  deprived  of  the  opjwrtunity  of  a  regular 
Htudy  of  this  branch  of  the  s<»ien(»e,  since,  as  a  rule,  they  pn*f erred 
for  climatic  reasons  not  to  attend  a  Northern  homeopathic  c»ollege. 

The  propose<l  school  had  been  talked  of  for  iK'rhaps  two  years  priot 
to  its  actual  organization  in  1892.  Its  articles  of  incorporation  were 
flle<l  on  August  30,  1892,  under  the  general  statutes  of  Kentucky,  its 
incorporators  iM'ing  Augu.st  Scheffel;  A.  L.  Mimroe,  M.  I>. ;  i\  P. 
Meredith,  M.  D. ;  S.  M.  Norman;  Adam  (riven,  M.  D. ;  R.  W.  Pe^rce, 
M.  D. ;  J.  II.  Dunn;  J.  A.  Lucy,  M.  I).;  Sarah  J.  Millsop,  M.  D;  G.  O. 
Emi,  M.  D. ;  M.  Dills,  M.  D. ;  J.  T.  Bryan,  M.  D. ;  A.  G.  Smith,  M.D. ; 
8.  B.  Elliot,  M.  I). ;  and  Allison  Clokey,  M.  D.,  who  may  also  l>e  said 
to  be  those  who  wvre  mainly  instrumental  in  xXh  establishment.  The 
affairs  of  the  corjwration  an»  by  this  charter  plac*ed  in  the  hands  of 
0  stockholder  truster's,  elected,  3  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
by  the  stockholders.  The  course  was  require<l  to  1k»  a  grade<l  one  of 
three  years,  and  a  first-class  teacher's  certificate,  or  ability  to  enter 
college,  was  maile  a  preliminary  requirement  for  matriculation. 
Women  were  also  to  l)e  admitted  ujwn  the  same  terms  as  men.  It  was 
the  first  me<lical  college  for  white  students  in  the  South  to  make  such 
an  arrangement. 

With  funds  obtained  by  sul)scription  fnmi  the  memlM'rs  of  the  ror- 
{Mration  a  suitable  building  on  Sixth  .ntre^^t  was  leastnl  and  profXTly 
fitte<l  up  for  the  o|N'ning  of  th«»  college,  which  t<H>k  place  on  OctolH»r 
4,  1894. 

The  following  were  the  memlN'rs  of  the  initial  faculty,  which,  as 
will  be  S4»en,  was  largely  com ih)s«hI  of  the  incoriM)rators  of  the  insti- 
tution: C\  P.  Men»dith,  M.  D.,  and  J.  A.  Lucy,  M.  D.,  professors  of 
materia  medica;  A.  T^Mght  .MonnM»,  M.  D.,  professor  of  gynecology 
and  orificial  surgery;  Adam  (iivcn,  M.  I).,  professor  of  theory  and 
practice,  pathology,  and  physical  diagnosis;  II.  G.  Bayless,  M.  D.,  and 


I 


III>Tnl{Y    OF    IinillEi;    EDLCATlnX    IX    KIlNTrcKY. 

>iii    I  nils.    .M.    !>..  |»rotV>.si»r>  tt\'  np(»rali\<*  aiitl  I'linii-al   ^u:.' 
Kriii.  M.  I).,  prolrs.snr  i>f  jinaliiiiix  :  .1.  T.  lirvaii.  M.  Iv.  |iii.'.* 
f  oI»st«Mrii'>:   \V.  L,  llartiiiaii.  M.  !>..  i>rnfi»sM»r  «»!' niihlhaliini  ■■« 
»toit»irv:  .1.  M.  IIiLririii>.  M.  !>..  pnifi'ssin*  !»l*  chi'iiiiHtrx    ami   '." 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

\  :   Alli>nn  Cloki-y.  .M.  D..  protVssin*  i>!*  pli\>iolo;r>  :  Sarali  J    \| 
U.  |)..  |»rn!"i'>snrn!*  h\  tri'-iH*  ami  >aiiilary  M-iniri*.      K«l\\anl  !Ii-.« 
..  waN  <lfiiinii>i  ralni*  lit'  anatoiiix  :  aii<l  .hiilvTi*  .laiiu-^   II     |;<.u.:. 
riT  i)ii    iiH'iliral   Jiii-i>prihlfiirr.      Dr.  MrnMlitli   was  itt'an   ••!   " 

l\.  ainl    I>r.   Cinki-x    rt-Lrisirai-  nr  Mercian.      A  ilisiH-iinar  \    ^  •.- 

•  •  •  I  • 

linl  to  tiir  iiiNi  iiiM  imi.  in  i-liar^i*  nf  A.  <■.   Smith.  M.   I> 

f  apptiiiiiiiH'iii**  (>!'  tilt llr^r  liiiijiliii^  wtTi*  ainpli*  I'tM-   ii'o  p.* 

.,  jt*»  liM-tini'  aiul  ilisHrci iii^  ruoiiis  iM'iii;:  i»t'  ;:imm|  *»i/i-  jinil  w- 
I'll   ami   M'lit ilatnl.  wliili*  its  ntliiT  apparatus  \\a*»  **iii')i   a^  »  «« 
)*<1.      rii«*  iih-iIkmI  <it'  iiist riirt ion  usnl  troni  flit*  lM»i;innin:;  \\a^  '!  i 

lii'li  ii't'iiiri'^  an<l  rtM*itaiioii>  \v«Mit  lian<l  in  lian<l.  a nipani*-*;  :  - 

in^t  I'aiioii.  ail   *«lii(l<*nts  l»fin;;  n*<|nirt*il  T«i  |N*rforni  all  thi-  ••>'« 
!"i»!'  ilii'iiisrlx  !•*»  ilurinL;  tln*ir  roui'M*.     S««\i'nii*««ii  stmlfni"*.  r»;-'» 
ni:   I  Siai»'*»,  \\iii'  in  aiti*n<lan('f  iliirin;:  tin*  lirsi  si'^HJun       K  j  ' 
••«<f  Wfi'i' witnii-n.  anti  J  ot' tln-m.  w  ho  lia<l  pn*>  ioii*«l.\  lakm  nit-ii  i  .1 
.1  .»  I'Ui-w  ln'ii-.  wi-ri-  uranii'ij  iliplonias  in  April.  I*^'.M. 
Jiim-.  \^'\.  I  In-  i-iilli*i;i'  was  rt'coirni/ftl  otVii'ialh  l»\  tin*  Aint-i  .  .it 
iriii'  III'   lliiiM*'opaili\  a^  I'oiniiiL:   iimh'r  that    Inn|v\    iuri<»i]it'  ••: 
wjin^i-  ili'niaml*^  in   !i-Lrar«l  lo  int*i|irai  ctjui'atiiiii  iln  r<M|iiiriM).i  1  '" 
o'ni'f  iii-<n  niati'-  lo  ftini|>l\ .      Tlif  insiinit  i«»n  was  also  farU  ''  ^•' 
rrrii.'iii    li\    Ma'i"   ImanU  ^t"   health.  •••»t»«'«'iall\   th«»«»t- nf  |\frt?>i.  ^ 
I".  !.'•-.  .1".    .1    •  t|iui;il»li-    ni«il:«'al    ••oIN'l'*'.      In   I**'*',  alN-'    l,.i.    ■_ 
■:iri»ii!  !■■  ill*".  •!•  !  .1 '  »':i-   ••ppi  1^;!  ii>n.   ;:   \\a-   L:ian'«'«l  •••pja!    |»'.\     •  «■  • 
■'  •    ■■••ii  ■    in*  ■!   'M  '    <■•  li  ii-L''"  •  •!     1 .«  h  j  I'-x  1 1  li-   I  li   I  lit-  i*ll  \    li«  i-^ji:  *.i 

1 1  _■«  "*'    .1  ii  :    '••■•*•    i-i.  II ;  |i|M>il    1  n   I  In*  \\  ••*»! .  Iia\ !  ni;    " '••■■i-^ 

':  .iM.  :.i   I\    .i;i|Mi  ir'"*    _■   ■»?    i'""    L'f:i'iiia'«"»  .i^   iiiN-rni  *•        It 

.!■:  .   ii.'.iji  -    ■'•     'In-     I  r-*' ■!  II?  .1  III     hail     Im-iii    •■-•!i-  •:•■!■ 

I     i|t  i*«|  I.' .1  i      \\  :'.\\    ,|i'i-<iMiln>"l.r    ■Mi-*    •    ■ 
■|i«     'ii.in.iji  iin'ii*    III    lh«-    l-.n!.!-*     II-  -.i 
■"<«.;.  I  iiiM  II '    w  .!*»  I  ii  III- J  w  i*»i    1  ir.  1 1?  ■  ■'.  .  . 
I '  ■  '    '   •'   ■  :•    I  « -ii""*'  !a>  '•«  »ii  ■  h  rii-iT  !•«•.  I  •;  •; 

'!  ■  ■  -Ml  p!  laiMi-  u  : '  Ii  •  !i«    • «  _  . 


'  I  • 


'    I 


•  -    I 

■  .1  -■    ' 
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probably,  as  in  tlio  case  of  the  other  iiKHlioal  colleges,  to  tlie  greater 
requirements  demanded  for  graduation,  but  larger  <'lass4*s  have  ]>een 
graduated  during  the  pericKl — 11  in  1S<J7  and  l.'i  in  181)S.  Tlie  (»ollege 
w>rporation  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  tht*  buihling  the  insti- 
tution now  occupies,  and  shouhl  the  <*hange  in  proprietorship  take 
place,  it  is  probable  that  the  ocjuipment  of  the  college  will  soon  be 
considerably  enlargeil. 

The  departments  of  instruction  in  the  institution  are  those  of  a 
modern  medical  education  and  will  l)e  suflicienllv  indicated  bv  the 
irhairs  of  the  various  professors  as  given  below.  The  college  has 
8i>ecial  laboratories  for  investigations  in  histology,  microscopy,  and 
bacteriology,  as  well  as  a  r(»gular  chemical  laboratory.  The  scholastic 
year  is  six  months  in  lengtli  (extending  from  about  the  1st  of  October 
to  about  the  1st  of  April).  A  numlier  of  changes  have  from  time  to 
time  taken  place  in  the  faculty  of  the  institution.  In  181)4,  Drs.  (4.  S. 
Coons  and  R.  \V.  Pearce  wert»  also  made  professors,  resjH^ctively,  of 
surgery  and  gynecology,  and  ol>stetri(*s;  an<l  Dr.  Herzer,  professor 
of  pedology  and  dermatology;  Dr.  Ilartman  resigneil,  and  Drs.  (».  I). 
Troutman  and  G.  W.  II«^dmon  were  made  joint  pnifessors  of  opthal- 
inology,  otology,  and  laryngology.  In  181>.5,  Drs  Lucy,  Hayless,  and 
liedmond  severtMl  their  connection  with  the  faculty.  Dr.  Iliggins  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  nervous  diseas<*s,  and  J.  F. 
Klsoni  was  made  professor  of  mcilical  chemistr>',  microsc*opy,  liis- 
tology,  and  Iwu'teriology,  while  Dr.  II.  C\  Kasselman  l>ecame  professor 
of  i>athology  and  physical  diagnosis,  and  Dr.  J.  \V.  Clark  of  dental 
liurgery.  In  ISIm;,  Professor  Elsonfs  chair  was  divided,  chemistry 
lieing  assigned  to  Dr.  T.  C'ecil  Hicks,  while  Dr.  F.  C.  Askenste<lt 
received  micros<*opy  and  bacteriology;  at  the  same  time.  Dr.  Roljert 
ii.  Ree<l  IxH'ame  Dr.  Troutman's  successor.  In  181>7  the  connection 
with  the  faculty  of  Di-s.  (iiven,  Enii,  Hicks,  ami  Reed  was  dissolved, 
Dr.  Meredith  Ixnng  transferrtHl  t-o  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice, 
Dr  William  Pinkert  iNvoming  professor  of  <lescriptive  and  general 
anatomy,  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Hn)wn,  who  had  previously  been  lectun»r  on 
embryology,  In-ing  made  also  profes-sor  of  chemistry.  In  the  matter 
of  adniinistration  Dr.  Monnnsin  1SM4,  was  eledeil  dean  of  the  faculty, 
H  position  he  has  sin<*e  (*ai)ably  and  a(M*eptably  filled. 

The  foUowjng  list  of  the  pn*sent  faculty  will  show  the  changes 
which <K»curnMl  in  l.si»S:  A.  Leight  Monroe,  M.  I).,  profess<ir  of  materia 
ineilica  and  clinical  gynecology;  H.  S.  Keller,  M.  D.,a<ljunct  profcs.sor 
of  materia  nuHlira;  C.  P.  Meivilith,  M.  I).,  and  C.  A.  Mayer,  M.  D., 
professors  of  theory  and  prnctic**;  H.  C.  Kassi'lman,  M.  1).,  professor 
of  pHthoh)gy  and  physical  diagnosis;  M.  Dills,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
oiHfrative  surgery  and  gcnito-urinairy  diseasi's;  (ieorgeS.  C<H>n,  M.  D., 
pnjfessor  of  clini<*al  surgery  and  didactir  gynecology;  John  H.  I»ald- 
wiu,  M.  !>.,  adjunet  profrsMir  (»r  snrgi^rv  and  demonstrator  of  minor 
surgery;  William  l*ink«Mt,  M.  D.,  prof4».s.sor  of  de.smptiveand  g<*neral 
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oiiiy;  J.  T.  Br>'Hii,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obsteMos;  H.  L.  Loct» 
K,  adjunct  profeatior  of  obstetrics  and  leetDrsr  on  embtyolop; 
II.  Milton,  M.  !>.,  professor  of  chemistry,  toxiodlogy,  and  mi* 
*is:  Allison  Clokey,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiolonr  and  viaeeni 
uiny ;  F.  C  ^Vskenstodt,  M.  D.,  professor  of  microsoopy,  histologjr, 
bacteriolog}-;  Edward  Herser,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pedolofQr: 
.  IligKi"^  M*  !)•«  professor  of  mental  and  nervous  diseaaea;  J.  L 
II,  M.  !>.,  professor  of  ophthalmolo|cy,  otology ,  laryngology,  aad 
>loio';  Sarah  J.  Millsop,  M.  D.,  professor  of  hjidene  and  sanitaiy 
icv:  R.  \V.  IVareCyM.  D.y  emeritus  professor  of  obstetrics:  J.  W. 
k,  I>.  I>.  S.,  professor  of  dental  surfer)'.  The  faculty  contaia* 
Idition  II  lecturers  and  demonstrators. 

MBUCNJRAPHY. 

ormatioa  fiirniiihad  by  Dr.  Allison  (lukey,  reKistrar  of  Ihs  faealty.    IW 
iville  Times  of  S^fiitember  HO,  1S0S,  and  cstslofnm> 

iiVILLK     PKRSBYTEKIAN     THEOLOGICAL    HEMIXARY,    LDClSVILLS. 

le  lA>uiHvillc  Pn^sbytcrian  Theological  Seminary,  although  ths 
.  nH*ently  establiHlie^l  institution  of  higher  educsation  of  ita  own 
ly  other  rank  in  Kentucky,  is  not  really  new  in  idea,  but  dates 
:  in  spirit  ami  c«HH*eption  to  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  Pivabjr- 
UH  of  tho  Stat4'  to  cMiablish  a  theological  seminar)'  in  their  mkbl 
li  culniinattMl,  an  w<'  have  seen,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Danville 
ilo«;i(*al  S*iiiiiiar>'  in  inrtii.  The  new  seminary  really  stamls  in 
uitii«'  rt'latinii  to  tin*  S4*niinarv  at  Danvilh*  as  (Vntnil  rniwrsilT 
t«i  (i-iitn*  Collop*,  LoiiisvilU^  TiKHiloffiral  Seminary  and  iVntrsI 
rrsity  Inmhk  ri'pn*s«Milativc  inslitulionH  of  the  Southern  PrrAby- 
II  (1inn*h,  whili*  I>anvill«*S4*minary  and  (Vntn*  n^present  theuhiT' 
oruaiiixatinii.  i»nliiiarily  ndhnK  in  itmtnMlistinction,  thi»  North- 
Pn**^byt4*riaii  ('liun*h.  Itotli  seiiiinari<*H  an*,  howewr.  wi<|«*r  is 
*  i*litin*h  n*iatioii>  than  th<*  i-«>lh»p»*i,  as  the  fornior  in  a  i-«*nais 
!•  rf|iri*MMit  till*  wlioIi»  iif  tln'lr  i^*s|MH*tiv«»  ••hurcli€»H,  whil«*  the  lat- 
nly  n*|in*s4'iit  tlit*  r<*s|MM*ti\<*  synods  of  Kentucky.  As  |j«iuii*ville 
iiiiirv  iii«'lii«li*N«  as  it  wi*n*.  in  its  jiiris<liction  any  ihtNilocif^ 
rtiii**nt  whii*li  iiii^ht  Ih*  alta4'li«*(l  to  tVntral  l'ni%'crsity,  it  i»  m4 
pntlmlilt*  that  a  th'iiartineiil  of  that  «*liarHrter  pn»vide<l  for  in  the 
t«*r  uf  that  iii^tltiitiun  uill  i*\-«*r  1m»  onrani/ctl. 
»  II  rvHiilt  iif  till-  «*>talili>hni**nt  of  the  Southern  Pnwlivieriaa 
rrh  in  1*^*'»1  aiMl  «tf  tin*  ilivi>iiMi  of  the  SyiKMl  of  Keniu<*ky  lietweea 
wiM*hiiri'li«*^  III  !*«•'•••.  the  .^»iithern  ('hun*h.  although  repres«*nting 
ir  thf  larLTt-r  part  i»f  the  fnriner  eonstiliii*ney  of  the  institution. 
I'Diitrnl  (»f  l>aii\illi*  Seminary,  whieh  had  lieen  founded  f<»r  the 
••  ehiirrh  ni  the  S>uth  and   West,   but   in  the  diKruption  ha«l 
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remained  under  the  original  assembly.  Thus  deprive<l  of  any  general 
institution  in  its  midst  for  the  hijfher  professional  e<Uieation  of  its 
ministry,  the  Southern  Synod  of  Kentucky,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  obtain  an  interest  in  the  control  of  Danville  Seminary 
upon  what  was  d<»emed  by  them  a  desirable  basis,  determined,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  Kentucky,  to  establish  a  semi- 
nary of  tlieir  own  as  early  as  practicable.  The  contemplated  plan 
was  held  in  abeyance  for  some  time  on  account  of  the  demands  uixm 
the  church's  resources  of  more  pressing  needs,  but  was  never  lost 
sight  of,  and  finally  n>ached  its  fruition  in  the  establishment  of  the 
I^uisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in  1893. 

About  18in,  Rev.  I.  S.  McElroy,  I).  D.,  as  the  financial  agent  of 
Central  University  and  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  l)egan  to  take  active 
steps  to  raise  funds  for  the  proposed  institution.  He  succeeded  in 
the  next  two  years  in  obtaining  in  various  parts  of  the  State  pledges 
for  an  endowment  fund  of  $104,311  and  for  a  building  fund  of  W3,000.' 
In  securing  the  latter  fund  especially,  which  was  given  by  the  denomi- 
nation in  Louisville  on  condition  that  the  seminary  Im'  located  there, 
he  was  very  elhciently  assisted  by  Rev.  L.  II.  Hlanton,  D.  I).,  chan- 
cellor of  Central  University.  Among  others  who  may  l)e  mentioned 
as  especially  instrumental  in  furthering  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
school  are  Rev.  E.  M.  Green,  I>.  I).;  Rev.  T.  D.  Witherspoon,  D.  D. ; 
Rev.  C.  R.  Hemphill,  I).  I).;  Rev.  J.  S.  Lyons,  D.  I).;  Col.  Bennett 
II.  Ycmng;  Col.  T.  \V.  Bullitt;  A.  J.  Alexander,  esq.;  William  T. 
Gnint,  esq. ;  and  (ieorge  W.  Swearingen,  esq. 

The  preliminary  steps  l(M)king  toward  the  immediate  oiKMiing  of 
the  MMninary  wei*e  t-aken,  in  1892,  by  the  synwls  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  which  agreed  to  join  in  the  control  of  the  institution. 
They  invite<l  the  participation  of  the  synods  of  the  other  Southern 
States,  and  apiH)inte<l  a  pn>visional  boanl  of  dirtK?tors,  with  Rev.  E.  M. 
Green,  of  Kentucky,  chairman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  up  a  charter 
as  a  legal  l>asis  for  the  school  and  fnime  a  constitution  for  its  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  The  charter  and  constitution  were  adopted 
in  the  early  part  of  1893  by  the  as.H<M*iated  syno4ls  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri,  by  whom  the  first  wgular  boanl  of  directors,  comiK)se<l  of 
10  meml)ers  from  each  synod,  was  chosen.  This  lN>anl  was  s<H)n 
afterwards  organized  in  Ixiuisville,  Ky.,  where  it  was  decided  by  them 
to  locate  the  seminary  on  aci*ount  of  the  large  building  fund  offered 
by  the  city,  the  strength  of  its  Presbyt4»rian  churches,  its  accessibility, 
and  its  admirable  lulvantagt's  in  other  n^iNK*ts.  The  organiuition  of 
th<*  in.stitution  may  In*  saiii  to  have  lMM*n  complete  wIkmi  the  su{H*r- 
vision  over  it,  provided  for  by  its  charter  and  constitutitm,  was 
aocepte<l  by  the  (General  .\sm*mbly  of  the  chun'h,  meeting  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  in  the  latter  imrt  of  May,  1893. 


•  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  for  1H93,  p.  ."iinj. 
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p  chHrter  beam  the  date  of  May  3,  1803,  and  oonalitates  Uw 
a  i>erpetual  corporation  under  the  general  statatea  of  Kentnel^, 
riinr  its  purpoHe  to  be — 

edocatloii  and  training  of  3roaag  men  «i  PjiniilBra  of  tiM 

CoufMBion  of  Faith,  oatachlem,  and  ottier  tlaadaidi  of  the 

•h  in  the  Unite  1  Statet,  oommonly  known  as  tiM  Smithtm 

h.  and  their  support  and  maintenanee  while  in  atftBndaaoe.aa  ter  aa  maj  te 

d  advisable  and  practicable.  > 

putH  the  propoHiMi  institution  under  the  management,  tempa- 
.',  of  a  iKiard  of  direetoni  consisting  of  10  memben  from  each  ef 
lynodH  of  Kentucky  and  Miasouri,  aa  already  oonatitnted,  bat 
ision  is  mwle  that  this  board  in  the  future  may  oonaiat  of  nol  km 
in  WOT  more  than  50  members,  chosen  by  the  qmoda  Joining  in  iu 
•ol,  one-fifth  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year.  All  dlrocteoa- 
i>f  the  institution,  lM>th  as  to  its  property  and  other  afliaii«B  is 
i\  in  this  iHMinl,  but  the  General  Assembly  of  the  chnreh  la  givra 
M>wcr  to  veto  till*  election  of  any  professor  or  hia  tranafer  fnaa 
hair  to  another. 

i*4inliii|<  to  its  constitution,  the  funds  belonging  to  the  semiaarj 
l4*signaUHl  as  (1)  the  building  fund,  (i)  the  endowment  fnnd,  (3) 
ilirary  fuiul,  (4)  the  current  expenses  fund,  (5)  the  anholanUp 
,  and  (<i)  the  UH*t II re-course  fund.  Its  course  of  instmctlon  ista 
MleUHl  u|icmtlie  university  plan  in  distinction  from  a  Axed  enrrie- 
I  of  study,  and  as  originally  outlined  wasdivided  into  the  9  indr- 
etit  HcluNtlsof  iiiblical  i nt rod ucticm.  Old  Testament  exegeaia,  New 
iiiMMit  exe;r<*sis.  Kii;:li.sh  Uihle  and  Biblical  theology*,  nystemalic 
i^tSy,  i-hun*h  history  and  |N)lity,  liomileticsand  pastoral  theoltigy, 
i;;i*ti«->.  and  <*l«NMitioii.  Students  an*  re^iuired  to  be  graduates  of 
^i*s  iir  to  |Ni?c«  a  |»n*s«'rilN*4l  examination.  Each  professor  upiai 
in^  ofliin*  i>  r«N|uinMl  to  publicly  subseribi*  t«>  the  standard  of  the 
*li.  'riiiTt*  :in»  no  distinctions  in  the  faculty,  excefil  that  the 
•r  profi-^Hor  is  its  rhainnaii.  Dr.  Maniuess  thus  became  tbr 
niiin  of  till*  tiPNt  faeulty  of  the  institution,  which  was  (instituted 
>Il<»u>:  |{i*\.  William  Ibip*  .Marc|in*sH.  I>.  1).,  professor  of  (>l«l 
uiM*nt  i*\f::i-*»iH  and  i>f  tin*  Kn^Iish  liible  aiul  Biblical  theohig> : 
t  liarlt'*«  K  ll«*ni|iliill.  I>.  I>..  pntfessor  of  New  Testament  e&e- 
;  l<*'\.  (•.  P.  \Vitlit-rs|MN»n.  I>.  !>.,  U«.  1).,  professor  of  h»mi- 
».  pji-Miiral  rli<-olo«:v,  an«l  of  Biblieal  instruction;  Kev.  Fmncis  K. 
I  if.  I'll.  !>..  I>.  !>..  |)ror<*ssor  of  systematic  thcHiltig)*  ami  a|iitli»- 
h;  Uf\.  r  M.  lla\i«s.  |»r«>f«*s>4ir  of  eliM*ution;  liev.  Edwin  Muller, 
lift  imiffHsiir  til'  i-liiir«*li  Iiist4»ry  and  church  |Nility. 
<*  H«-niiiiar>  v^a^  tirnt  o|N'n«H|  4in  OetolMT  :?,  1S1I3.  a  c«immtMlitiu» 
■••III  >i'f-iiiiil  -itn'ft  n<*jir  ISroj^lway  Immii^  piin'liased  for  it  •  ahik* 
HT  iit-.tt  l(\  v«.i*«  rcnti'il  ant!  tittinl  uiiasa  tlonnit^irv  for  students. 

!(•  n  III  of  •  liart«-r.  ici%'«'n  iii  the  tuhiQttw  *4  the  Synod  «iC  Kmtncky  for 

[I.  l>. 
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'■^ 


rhe  Suiulav-sehool  and  Bible-class  nmnis  nf  1h<*  First  and  Second 
l*n*sbyt^rian  Chun»ho8  wore  at  first  used  for  lei?ture  rooms  aiul  for 
(*haiM'l  exercises.  Three  valuable  libraries  esi>ecially  suited  to  it,s 
iiee4ls,  the  gifts  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Adger,  of  Rev.  Dr.  Syniinjrton,  and 
of  the  heirs  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson,  furnished  it  with  .'J,(MK)  vol- 
umes as  the  foundation  of  a  futun^  collection.  Twenty-five  students 
were  present  at  the  opening,  and  Ix^fon*  the  end  of  the  first  st^ssion 
31  were  in  attendance,  who  repn^sented  0  Stat4*s  of  the  Union  and  3 
other  countries.  In  1895-90  the  number  had  rm^n  to  tin,  fn»m  12 
States  and  1  foreign  country.  This  has  continue<l  to  Ik*  al)out  the 
average  attendance  since.  In  1895  the  institution  ha<l  5  graduates; 
in  1896,  15,  and  in  1897,  13. 

In  1895  Mrs.  N.  W.  Muir,  of  Bafdstown,  Kj'.,  donated  to  the  insti- 
tution an  outfit  of  gymnastic  apparatus  of  the  latest  and  most 
improved  designs,  while  other  friends  fitte<l  up  for  it  a  n»ading  nxmi 
and  provided  it  with  current  literature.  Rt»cently  then»  have  lH»en 
numerous  valuable  contributions  to  the  librar>\  In  the  summer  of 
1896,  through  the  liberality  of  one  of  its  warm  friends,  it  came  into 
pofiflession  of  a  handsome  pro|)erty  at  the  corner  of  First  stn»et  and 
Broadway,  which  provides  a  chaiKd,  lecture  rooms,  and  additional 
rooms  for  students.  Its  endowment  had  also  l>een  added  to  until,  by 
thia  time,  it  was  about  |(2()0,0<M). 

No  material  changes  have  since  l>een  made  in  the  regular  counw*  of 
instruction  of  the  seminary  as  originally  outlin(Kl,  but  a  nunil>4*r  of 
advance<l  optional  courses  have  recently  lieen  ad<le<l.  All  the  nine 
schools  of  the  regular  course  must  Ik?  ccmipleted  for  the  student  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  Imchelor  of  divinity.  This  usually  nM|uin»s 
three  years,  the  sessi<ms  extending  fnmi  the  1st  of  0<*tolH'r  to  the  1st 
of  May  following.  The  regular  faculty  also  remains  as  at  first,  the 
instructor  in  music  attachtnl  to  it  IxMngthe  only  memlH»rof  the  teach- 
ing force  who  has  l)een  chang^ni.  Thert^  have  l)een  only  two  <*hanges 
in  the  personnel  of  the  boanl  of  direi*tors,  which  still  consists  of  10 
members  from  ea<*h  of  the  syncnls  of  Kentucky  ami  Mis.Houri. 

RIRU(H)RAFHY. 

MinntMof  the  seflsiooaof  the  Syncxl  of  Kentncky,  nt  Louisville,  March.  1x93, 
and  at  Winchester,  October,  1893;  Louis ville,  IHiKt.  Other  iioaroes  of  general 
information,  prindpally  catalogues. 


Chapter  VIII. 

EXTINCT  COLLBGBS  OP  SOME  IMPORTANCE. 


BETHKL   ACADEMY,  JESSAMINE   COrXTY. 

.  alreiidy  iioiiccKl  in  livatinjc  oft  lie  history  of  Kentucky  Wej^le^-an 
^^e  ami  Tnifui  Colle^ce,  those  institutions,  as  well  as  Vanderbilt 
ersity,  in  a  sinise,  are  the  |)n»seiit  representatives  of  the  early 
ationai  efforts  of  the  Methodist  Kpiseo|>al  Chureh  in  Kentucky. 
h  have  finally  found  expression  in  them  after  the  trial  of  severml 
r  edueational  exi>erimentH.     The  principal  institutions,  liesidt^ 

•  pn»viously  des<*ril)ed  in  other  conne<*tions,  establishes!  in  Ken- 
V,  either  hv  the  churc4i  as  a  whole  or  bv  its  branches,  have  lieen 
el  Academy,  Augusta  CoUejrc,  and  WarrtMi  College,  a  icenerml 

of  each  of  which  will  In'  ^ven  here,  lM>th  iNHTause  of  itM  owa 
>rtance  and  that  the  movement  just  referre<l  to  may  be  given  in 
f  its  general  outlincH,  Warn»n  Collegi*  l>eing  treated  out  of  it» 
nological  order  that  this  may  l>e  done. 

t«*  lN*ginning  of  this  movement  and  the  s<H*ond '  <Hlucational  insti- 
«'s!;iblish«Ml  by  tlir  .Mi*tli(Mlis1  Kpis<*opal  (*hun*h  in  America  %(ji^ 
fl  A<*ad«Mii\.  It  lias  Inm^u  clairiHMl*  tlnit  the  .MetluKlists  w«'n*  the 
(  liriHtiaii  dcnoniination  in  K«*nttickv  Xa  undertake  a  movement 
\i\  \\u'  <'stabli.Hlirii«*iit  of  an  institution  of  learning.  This  claim  i?» 
tiiif  if  it  lias  r«*f«*n'n<M'  lo  the  undertaking  of  such  an  enterpri><* 
diHtiiirti\«*l\  denominational  <*apaci1v.  as  the  date  i^iven  for  thr 
LTuratioii  of  the  tiioveineiit   to  establish   lb*tliel  Academy,  17'.*<»,  i* 

•  to  thai  of  aii>  other  I'diieational  enti'rprisi*  whieh  nmy  Ih'  <'alUNl 
iiiiiiatioiial  in  the  Stat«*,  alt}ioii;:li  it  is  ant«*dat«H|  t4Mi  veani  bv  the 
•iiM'iit  toi«Htabli>li  TranH\  jvaiiia  Seniiiiarv.  whieh  was,  as  we  have 
,  iiiid<*r  PrenbN  teiian  aii*»piees. 

Iliii'*    telN  iiH  that  \\  Ihmi  r»isliop  Anbiirv  tirsl  visit«Ml  Kentuckv.  in 

17''o.  and  li«'ld  tilt*  tii>t  annual  eonf«*n*n«H\  ''a  plan  wiis  fiviHi  fi»r 

Mol  I'.illfd  r.fthel  and  t'.'ic*  in  land  and  nionex  su1^%4*rilMNl  t«»manl 

.!.il»!i'«lim»n»  "      riie  aeadenix   \%as  l«M'ated   in  Jessamine  Count  \ . 

••  f'.r-t  wiv*  (  okt*oliur\   Collffc**   at  Ahiiii:<l«in.  Md..  i>Unned  an  mu'Iv  a^  IT^I, 
.»•  i.iwnfil   ur;!i.   IWh-.iiiUt.   17-7.     It  wa«»  riuirtenNi  on   l>ec«*uit»«»r  *Jt».  17W 
!h>  tiiii*-  ••;  iW'th*-!  n  tir-t  iurori»>T.ition        s«^*  Stenier'H  Higher  CdmrnUuD  la 
iii.a  J.J'.  :\r.*  .'.;'.♦. 

«lf'  r«l  "  M»tht>'li'»iii.  \'*K    1.  i».  **!. 
f»ior>  "f  Kfiittn-ky.  \'n\.  I.  ji    H*». 
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on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Kentucky  River,*  on  a  tract  of  about  KX)  ticres 
of  land  donat^l  to  it  by  Mr.  I.  Lewis.  Here,  in  a  tine  native  grove,  a 
brick  building,  quite  .spaicious  for  the  time,  being  80  feet  liy  40  feet 
an<l  three  stories  higli,  was  enacted,  and  althougli  never  completely 
finishcHl  was  used  for  schcM)l  puriK)ses  for  several  years. 

The  institution  was  umler  the  contn>l  of  the  Western  Methodist 
Conference,  whose  ministers  are  said  U^  have  been  kept  jworer  than 
usual  for  several  years  by  having  to  beg  for  its  support  as  well  as  their 
own.  The  conference  often  met  in  the  academy  building,  many  of  its 
members  from  the  distant  settlements,  su(*h  as  tliose  on  the  Holston 
River,  in  Tennessee,^  having  to  travel  to  its  sessions  for  several  days 
on  horseback  along  the  Indian  trails,  subsisting  on  the  way  upon 
biscuit,  bn)iled  bacon,  dried  beef,  and  tret*  sugar. 

We  know  comparatively  little  of  Bethel  Academy  for  the  |)eriod  of 
about  twelve  years,  during  which  it  seems  to  have  been  in  active  oi)er- 
ation.  Rev.  Francis  Poythress  was  mainly  instrumental  in  having 
its  building  erected,  and  he,  with  Col.  Thomas  Ilinde,  Willis  Green, 
I.  I^*wi8,  Richard  Mastersen,  and  Isaac*  Ilite,  were  its  incorporators. 
It  was  tirst  incoriK)rated  in  the  latter  part  of  17J»4,^  and  was  reincor- 
porated by  an  act  of  February  10,  171>8.^  By  this  act,  although  still 
remaining  under  denominational  control,  it  IxH^ame  a  (lart  of  the  gen- 
eral academy  system,  and  receive<l  from  the  State  a  donation  of  0,000 
acres  of  lan<l.  This  put  it  u{>on  exactly  the  same  Imsis  as  Kentu(»ky 
Academv,  the  I*rt*sbvterian  school,  was  at  the  time.  The  rt^conls  of 
the  conference'^  show  that  the  building  liad  In^en  ertK^tiKl  in  April, 
171)2,  and  that  tlie  sch<M>l  was  probably  in  oiM^nition  at  that  time.  It 
was  certainly  in  op<*ration  in  1794,  when  it  had  as  its  principal  John 
Metcalf,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  its  English  department  for  sev- 
eral years,  probably  until  1803. 

The  academy's  course  of  study  was  intende<i  es|)ecially  to  train 
mini.sters  for  the  church,  an<l  was  afterwanls  of  a  high  <*lassical  order; 
but  for  the  first  few  yeai-s  of  its  history  it  only  impart<Hl  the  ele- 
ments of  a  go<Kl  Knglish  e<lucation,  and  its  English  dejmrtment  was 
always  one  of  its  prominent  features. 

In  171MJ  Rev.  \'alenline  Cook,  one  of  the  famous  piontvr  Methodist 
ministers  of  the  State.  descrilxKl  by  Collins*  as  **s4'holarly,  profound, 

'  Near  the  present  High  Bridge  on  the  Soathern  Railway. 

*  The  conference  of  which  Kentucky  was  then  a  part  embraced  practically  all 
the  conntry  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Un  giving  this  date  as  that  of  the  first  incorporation  of  the  academy  several 
aothoritiee  have  lieen  followed,  bat  since  the  act  can  not  befonnd  In  several  collec- 
tioDB  whk*h  have  been  carefally  examined  and  are  otherwise  (|uite  complete,  it 
appears  quite  probable  that  no  rei^lar  legislative  incorporation  occurred  at  this 
time. 

*For  references  to  thi*<  act,  see  Chapter  II. 

^Qiven  in  Alexander's  Earliest  Western  Schools  of  Methodism,  pp.  :^^-*MM. 

*  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  p.  151.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Cook  is  also  given  in 
Spragoe's  Annals,  Vol.  VII,  p.  15:i. 
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orly  ill  ail  urKiiiiitMit,  Ami  oven^'helming  In  the  enforcement  of 
Civat  triithH  of  Christianity/'  becsamo  oonneeted  with  the  aend- 
AA  the  lieail  of  its  higher  or  clamical  department^  then  llmt  oncan- 
Mr.  C^Mik  waH  the  moHt  distinguished  graduate  of  Cokeabuir 
•ge,  Mar>'land,  and  was  noted  as  a  teacher  as  well  aa  preaeher 
lowever,  onl}*  remained  at  Bethel  for  one  year.  In  1803  a  nev 
\A*r  was  secured  for  the  institution,  conferring  upon  it  the  fall 
TH  and  privilegi^  of  a  literarj*  institution,  which  its  other  acta  of 
poratioii  had,  it  apfiears,  not  bestowed  upon  it. 
L'  an»  not  inforni(Hl  of  the  exact  numlier  of  students  in  attend- 
upon  the  wademy,  but  are  told  that  there  wen>»  a  oonsiderahie 
l»er,  especially  during  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Valentine  Cook. 
[-onferenci'  n^gnlations  over  the  students,  especially,  we  preanme, 
those  preparing  f«>r  the  ministry,  were  very  strict  and  woald  he 
idennl  quite  an  anomaly  nowadays.  They  were  compelled  to  rise 
iVlock  in  the  morning  and  retire  at  9  o*clock  at  night,  while  no 
w  of  any  kind  wi^re  allowed,  and  idleness  was  punished  hgr  eon- 
lent  in  a  room  eonstrueted  especially  for  that  purpose, 
e  iiLHtitution  MefMiis  t4i  have  lieen  fairly  prosperous  for  a  time, 
he  iMiverty  of  the  ehur«*h,  <*ombined  with  the  unsettled  state  of 
ouiitn-,  due  t4i  Indian  hostilities  and  its  own  rather  inacccsaitile 
ion,  eauMHl  its  attendamre  to  decline  andrrsnlted  in  ita  praetirat 
donmeiit  by  the  eoiiferenee  alwut  1H(>4.  Its  building  was  after 
s  iiM>4l  for  a  time  for  a  neighborhiKMl  sehcM>l,  but  was  finally  dis- 
ItNl,  a  iMirtion  of  it  lining  iih«h1  to  <*<»iistriu*t  an  academy  bnildini? 
irliohisvilN*. 

RIHI.KNiRAPIIY. 

IIiih's  and  SmitirA  History:  m't^  of  the  letditUtnra:  S|iragiis*a  Annaia:  Red- 
Met  hi  »ili-in  in  K«-utucky. 

•w  fm-tii  hA%*«*  lH'«*n  taken  from  l*^lieKt  \VtMt4*rn  Sch«Milt  <if  MMhcHlimii.  )>y 
AlexHfiiU'r.  S.  T.  iK.  Nashville.  ISftC. 

\r<irsT.\    ftiLLEtiK.    Al'iirsTA. 

thtMi;;)i  th«*  M<*th«Hli>iH  of  tin*  Wrst  had  Innmi  i*om|M»lliMl  by  the 
i»f  «MrciiniHiaii«*<*H  to  aluiii«l<iii  l^*thel  Aeatleiiiy  as  n  «l«*niimiiui- 
1  iiiHtitiiiinii.  \«*t  the  i(l«*n  «»f  a  M<*th<Mlist  i*4>llcgi*  for  that  i«Hi*tion 
Kit  U'^n  :;i\«'ii  up  li\  the  rliiin*h  ami  mnmi  t<N»k  definite  Hha|M*  in 
iiiiii<laii«iii  iif  Aii^iiHia  t  oll4*^4*. 

Ii**ii  ih«*  K«*iitu«*k\  «Miiif«'n*!H*«*  h4*hl  its  first  st^ssion  at  I^*zing1on. 
|ii«*inlH>r.  l*«iM.  nrif  «»f  ih«*  iiioM  ]iroiiiiii<*nt  iiii<*slions  lM*fiin«  it  »a» 
•Hfalilinhni'-iit  iif  an  itistitiitioii  of  Icartiin^  for  the  ehun*h.  Thr 
I'litifiTi'iirf  ha<l  a  t'«-\i  ilavH  lM*fon*  ap|Miiiit«Hl  a  fommission  U* 
in-  tlif  t(iiiii<latiiiii  iif  a  rnllfp*  iiiiih*rlh<*  joint  i*ontnil  <if  the  two 
■<*.  'I'liiH  |»l;iM  ua-^  a|>|ir<»\«*«l  liv  K«Miiiit*ky  i-f»iif«*rHn(*e,  an«l  «>»m- 
•  •ii«T<«  ut-M-  a|i|Hiiiit«H)  |»\  it  t«i  ai't  ill  roii junction  with  th«iM* 
<ly  a|i|Miitit<il  l»\  «Miiii  <*iitif<*ri*iir«*  in  I iiaiiiru rating  tlit*  enter|»riM». 

r  th«*  nAinm  of  thr   i  •  •>niinmM<infr«  fnmi  th«*  twi>  •iitiftTPDn*.  a^r  Air 
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These  commiHsioners,  by  aj?rt»OTn<»iit,  met  on  the  loth  of  the  following 
r)e<»einber,  at  Augusta,  Ky.,  in  a  eonfe;vnee  witli  tli<»  trustees  of 
Bra<*ken  Academy,  an  institution  <»stablishe<l  in  that  town  and  given 
an  endowment  of  0,(X)0  aen»s  of  hui<l  by  tho  State  h^gislature  in  17D8. 
An  arrangement  was  then  mad<»,  whereby  tli<*  proi)ose<l  new  <*ollog<»  was 
to  have  the  use  of  the  funds  arising  from  th<»  sale  of  the  academy 
lamls,  amounting  to  about  ♦10,0(M),  and  was  to  bo  assiste<l  by  the  hit- 
tor's  trustees  in  s(H*uring  suitable  ground  and  buildings.  Consider- 
able donations  for  this  last  purpose  w(»re  also  obtained  from  other 
hwal  friends  of  the  enterprise,  espwially  Mr.  Jann's  Armstrong.  By 
reason  of  these  indueements  the  commissioners  lo<»at<Hl  the  eoUeire  at 
Augusta,  which  was  also  otherwise  desirable  on  account  of  its  iHMng 
somewhat  centrallv  locatiMl  with  reference  to  the  two  conferences. 

The  aims  of  the  church  were  now  more  ambitious  than  in  the  case 
of  the  inauguration  of  Bethel  Academy,  an<l  so  a  regular  college 
charter  was  obtained  for  the  new  enterprise  from  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lature on  Decemlier  7,  1822,*  which  declareil  that  ''said  seminary  of 
learning  shall  be  conducte<l  on  free,  lil)eral,  and  enlightened  princi- 
ples," and  placed  it  un<ler  the  control  of  a  s<df-iM»rpetuating  board  of 
twenty-three  trustees,  twenty  of  whom  were  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
conferences,  while  the  other  three  were  the  trustees  of  Bra<*ken  Acad- 
emy. The  funds  of  Bracken  Academy  were  also  transferred  by  the 
instrument  to  the  new  institution,  whos4»  trustees  wert*  emiM)were<l  to 
admit  students  free  of  tuition  and  whose  property  was  exempted  from 
taxation.  Thus  was  chartered  the  thinP  Metho<list  college,  at  least 
under  the  name  of  college,  in  America,  and  one  which  was  for  a  time 
the  only  n»al  Methodist  college  in  operation-^  in  the  world. 

While  Augusta  l>on*  the  name  of  college  from  the  iK'ginning,  it  was 
really  an  aca<lemv*  for  th<»  tirst  thnn*  vears  of  its  existenc<^  Bv  the 
ap]M>intment  of  C'onfertMice  in  1H22  John  1*.  Finley  be<»ame  the  first 
(^resident  of  th<»  instituticm,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  he 
o|)ene<l  it«  preparatory  department,  although  its  building  wjis  not 
entirely  completwl  until  ()ctolH*r,  \X'2'4.  This  buihling  was  an  <»xcel- 
lent  one  for  the  time,  and  was  a  brick  struct urt»  So  f(»et  bv  42  fiM*t  and 
three  stories  in  height.  In  1S25  Hev.  J.  S.  Tomlinson,  who  had  just 
grmluateil  from  Transylvania  Tniversity  an<l  was  later  to  iHM'ome  a 
4!<K»tor  of  divinity  in  his  church  and  to  remain  connected  with  the 
institution  for  tho  most  \mr\  during  the  r«>main<ier  of  its  history, 
l)ecam^  a  memlK»r  of  the  college  faculty,  as  professor  of  nuithematics 

'Actoof  1HW-2:I.  pp.  UW  171. 

•It  was  only  antinlated  hy  Cokesbnry  (1787)  and  Asbury  (1S16)  rollejre**,  in 
Maryland. 

'Cokeabary  (Villej?**  went  out  of  existence  in  1790,  and  Asbury  Colleije,  while  it 
may  have  had  a  formal  existence  until  about  1S30.  did  not  amount  to  anything 
aftJT  1818,  and  Wesleyan  University.  Connecticut,  did  not  originate  until  1h:u. 
>Iadiaon  College.  Tniontown.  Pa.,  ha<l  a  desultory  existence  from  1827  to  18:J2. 

*  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  27,  p.  335. 
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atiiral  |)liilos4>phy.  aiid  slmrtly  afterwards  John  P.  Durbiii.  A.  M.. 
in-  |ir(»frsM»r  nt*  l.aliii  ami  <inM»k. 

l^L'7'  H«'V.  .Marliii  Uui<m\  I).  I).,  )NH*ain(*  pn»sidi»nl  of  lli«*  i*o!li>;;i.. 
it  ion  which  hi*  n'taiiun]  until  l^^'A'J.  C<iU(*^»*  <*hiss«'s  s<«4*ni  t<»  ha\»* 
or;:ani/.<M|  a  I  thi*  tinii*  of  lh<*  a(M*i*ssion  of  Prof<*ssor  TomlitiiMin  !•• 
H'filtv,  as  thf  Ill's!  rhiss  was  ^rradiiati'ti  in  \^'2\K  This  rlas>  mn 
I  4  nirnilMM's.  In  is^M  l*rof»'ssor  I>nrhiii,  w}io  hatl  n*sit;iitHi.  m.i*. 
«MhMl  liy  I{i*v.  Ii.  II.  McCown,  A.  M.,  a  ;rra<iuat«*  of  St.  .lii!M-|ih'<« 
iri',  K<»n!urky,  who  was  a  notiMl  proft^ssor  at  Anirusta  for  ••IfVtii 

ami  aftrrwanls  at  Transylvania  riiiv«»rsii v  for  si*vfnil  vt-ar^ 

•  •  • 

iin  thi*  n'si;rnatii»n  of  IM-fsidrnt    Kutt-r,  in  \^i\'2,  Ui*v.  .I«i<m*|iIi  s 
iiison,''I>.  I>.,alri'a<ly   in«*nlion«Mi  as  an   «*arly  pnift*N>iir    in   tlif 
:l^  lN'rani«*   his  surcfssor   in  lh«*  pn*sit|i*nry,  an  oflh*r  whirh  ua** 
l»>  him  ihnMi^hont  lh«*  fntup'  history  of  th«*  «*olli*^«*. '  cviM^pi   fur 

inti*rval>  whi*n  h«-  was  rclirv«*(l   of  its  fhiti«*s  on  a«-fiinnt    of  N.iil 
li.     Al   tli«*  ii|N*iiiii;;  i»f   his  atlniiniMratioii,  \iv\,  II.  It.  liaM^mn. 
Aanln  Ml   priMiiinriitlv  riiniK'ciiMl  with  Traiisvlvania  rnivfr^iTv. 
lit- a  intMnhiT  lif  ili<- Au^rusta  faculty,  as  pr<»f(*s>or  of  nmral  H«-i«>iii-«* 
M-ll«'».-lfMn'>.  ilin«»  rnnstitutin;:  a  stron;:  faculty,  whi«-li,  in  I'^Si.' 
iinipii'*i'«|  an  I'uiliiW'*:   Kcv.  .1.  S.  TnniliiiMin.  A.  M.,  pn*sii|«Mii  and 
N«.iiriif  iiiatli«*niaiii'>  and  natural  philnsophy:   K«'V.  II.  II.  liaM'uni. 
..  priii'i'».'*iir  iif  nior.d  Hrinin- and   lMdli*sdi»ttrrs;   Urv.  IS.  II    \h- 
I.  A    M..  pnMV^'^iir  iif  ianirua^fs;   l-'H*d.  A.  W.  Mavis,  M.  M..  pn- 
r    <i!     «'lii*niiHt ry    an<l     iNitan>  ;    Suloinon    llowanl.    as>i>ta?iT    mi 
•mil'  di'parTmi'iil  :  .Inhn  N'inrcnt.  I«-af'licr  id*  primary  sidioul 
■«»:«liiiT    Tiim!iii«»<iii  u;i*«  ;i  \i-i'*^ai  ili*  trai'lii'i*  ;thii  ua*»  ••Iti-n    kii-'wv 
•"••li.iri:'-   Mm-  ilijTii"*  nl    iiiaiix    dilVi-nnT    il«parlnii-nl*^.  uliiN-    I'    " 
ll.i'.iniii  \v.t'.  ii'iN'd  \i*\   liii'li  •■fMTiix  ami   al»iiil\.      Tin-   la!-»  r    .i* 

iM-i-airi'    )iriimtii«-ii;  !ii  iIm-  atVair*^  **{'  lln-  in*«i  i1  ill  i«iii.  ailhiini:!!   h* 
!  iM\t!   ;n-ii|iT  if^  pi  i '^  !■  i  •  •  i  H '>  .  wfiifJi.  \\»"ari*  1 M  I'l  H'lni'i  I .    ua««  "»•  ^ 

.?iM—  ■•ill  rid   •«!    Iiirn         A-  'In-  aur«*lit  •'!    tlif  I\\«i  paT  l'iini/:ii^    ii«' 
•  •  ^.  .i'm»m'    \^'7,  III-   lai**"'!    ^  I ' '. '    ill   i-ai'li    ••!'   I  ln-m   Inwar'l    Ui« 

\|lri  I.*    Ill     •}l»"    '■•»!ltji  riit'.i-.    lii;ji!||i«|    with   •itlli-r  I'lllld"*  ••!     •'.• 

•;'  ti'i.  ^ti-rt..  Im  •«  •  ■.  ••'■.  !••   ha\«-    Im-i-u  •^•liHi  all«iw  ard**  h***?   Ii\    •!• 
.1:  .iji  ::  •  '.■  ••'      •-  .iU' 'i"!  :' :•—        I'   wa**  aNi»  <»ii"»ii  h.imp>-rfd   ii:    :'* 
'.•^-*    'i\   >\:'^*    1  'ji  •■-•  '.\!i.«-!i    -jiia!!;.;    'ip    hi-' \\i-»-ii    llit-  twn  i-i»is!»  • 
•  •.!■•■  ..1  !.  ' .  J.I '  •:  '  ■•  '«.:a\  •■'  \         riM--!-  l«-il.  In  I  mi-  luiiir.  ?•  •  v  • 

•  .1".  .^    *  '.t!  ■  .i'.\  .1      .;  ■  ■'..  I  »h  ■■  *  "li!'  !  •rut    !  inm  pa!  itilil/JliL:  Ail::iJ'«'.i 

'^    If    iij     :    .1  •»..•■■•    "^'.I'l  .  .III'!   !.i*i-!    ?••  T  hi-   f^lalii  i<«hiii'  :  ' 

-   1  i'-     '-••.■•.   i^ ..'...•.■.■•  I  •:    !:•:••:•;  >pr  iju»- ■•  A-  •  .1'.-.    \ 

■       -■■■■!;,        ■  :  ■ 

.    •     •    •■   \:;.  :      i      •.  i.i  .*;  »•  .  N.tv.  i!«  H.i:,.'-    I ».  l»     w.i- ;  ri-.'lm':     : 

•  .    •      •■ 

••:■     \:  .  1:.    \   ■  .  ii.  »     ■    :    .  •    ; 

I.      ■".    JT  \\  ;.•  r    \i'  \     M    ^l    Hf!.k!'  .  :!i  i;'.-  I.'.:*      *  P.  t<^'<*m 
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by  that  body  first  of  acadomif^  in  its  own  midst  and  then  of  a  (*ollofre 
of  itH  own  in  the  Ohio  Wosleyan  Fnivt»rsity,  which  no<t»Hsarily  lH»came 
a  rival  institution. 

This  st-ato  of  affairs  knl  Dr.  liasconi  and  other  friends  of  An^usta 
to  lose  hoi)e  in  it«  suecess,  and  when  the  pn)|K>sition  oanie  from  the 
trustees  of  Transylvania  University  to  turn  over  itsaea<lemii*  depart- 
ment with  all  its  funds  and  equipments  to  the  ehureh,  they  thought 
it  wise  and  right  to  acc^ept  this  offer,  which  they  eonsidereil  to  have 
in  it  much  greater  prospects  of  advantage  to  the  church  than  were 
likely  to  be  realized  from  Augusta.  Many  friends  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, did  not  hold  this  view  and  resisteil  the  proi)ose<l  change.  After 
this  was  carried  out  the  college,  although  practically  aban<lon(Ml  by 
the  church  as  a  whole,  and  still  further  weakene<l  as  was  the  univer- 
sity also  by  the  divisions  so<m  to  l)egin  in  that  lK>dy,  was  able  to  nmin- 
tain  itiielf  in  a  decaying  condition  for  several  years,  indeed  as  long  as 
the  new  Transylvania  University  experiment,  as  its  charter  was 
repealed  in  1840,  the  year  in  which  Dr.  Bascom  gave  up  Transylvania 
as  an  unprofitable  undertaking. 

The  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  college  was  prolmbly  <lue  to  the 
conviction  of  the  local  community  that  its  pro|)erty  would  lie  of  greater 
educational  utility  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  old  Bracken  Acad- 
emy, to  whom  it  reverted  \\\xn\  the  withdrawal  of  its  <*harter,  than  it 
was  on  its  denominational  biisis.  These  trustees  leaMHi  the  profM^rty 
fo»  a  number  of  years  to  various  teachers  who  c<mduct<»<l  it  as  a  high 
8c*hool  or  aK*a<lemy.  Under  this  plan  it  was  lease<l  from  1870  to  1887 
to  Rev.  Daniel  Stevenwm,  D.  I).,  whoofK^rated  it  as  a  collegiate  insti- 
tute for  the  Methodist  Kpisco{)al  C'hun'h,  thus  in  a  sense  returning 
it  to  its  original  denominational  i^Hinection,  but  without  the  same 
conditions  as  to  propi»rty  rights.  When  Dr.  Steven.son  gave  it  up  to 
establish  I'nion  College  for  his  chun»h  it  was  made  a  jmrt  of  tht>  public 
si*hool  system  of  the  town  of  Augusta.  Quite  rect»ntly '  its  buihling, 
which  had  lH»en  burned  on  January  20,  IS52,*  and  l>een  ifplaciMl  by  a 
plainer  one,  was  demolished  to  make  way  for  a  nxMiern  public  .sch<Nd 
building. 

During  the  quarter  of  a  ct^ntury  that  the  <M)llege  was  in  (qn^ration 
in  its  l)est  estate  it  maintained  a  high-gra<ie  classical  (Mirri(*ulum  and 
had  in  its  faculty  .s<*veral  able  an<l  prominent  professors,  particularly 
Dr.  Bascom  and  rrofess4)r  McC'own;  it  had  for  the  time  an  e.\<*ellent 
Imildingaud  a  gixnl  eiiuipment,  having  a  library  whi<*h  ai  one  iM^riod 
containiHl  :J,5(K)  volumes.  The  institution  was  m»v«»r  pro|K»rly 
endowed  and  ha«l  to  de|)end  largely  for  its  sup|Mirt  on  tuition  fees, 
liut,  notwithstanding  di.Hc<mragem(*nts  and  embarrassmenis,  was  able 
for  a  time  to  make  gcNxl  progress  and  to  till  an  excellent  edu(*atiimal 
sphere.     In  its  most  pnM4i>erous  days  it  had  from  1(nmo  154)  students 


*  Alexander's  Earliest  Wentern  Sc'hools  of  Methodism,  p.  :i71. 
'Collins  s  History  of  Kentacky,  Vol.  I,  p.  04. 
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a11\\  aiHl  s<'iii  forth  a  nuinlK'r  of  |!^ra4luatos  wli«>  afu»rwjinl« 
iw  tlistin^iii8li(Hl.  Among  theHO  may  be  mentioiKHl  Hon.  William 
ro<».slKM*k,  Iloii.  W.  II.  Wadsworth,  lion.  K.  C.  Phiaten.  Hex 
rt-  S.  Savajro,  M.  I).,  Bishop  Randolph  S.  F<iHt«»r,  ami  K«»v.  Johu 
',  1).  1>..  who  with  many  ot)H*rs  havo  o4*<*upie<l  hi|ch  iMwition?*  in 
•h  an<l  H\n\v.  Dr.  KtMlfoni'  sfx^aksof  thf»  swrviif***  of  th<»  institn- 
is  follows: 

ler  nil  tho  emljarraKKmentH  to  whifh  such  enterpriMen  are  ex|KMed.  th«*  rvt 
it  of  }{o4»d  that  renaltiMl  to  tho  chun*h  and  the  coniitry  from  Aiigiistji('<ill««v> 
>ver  1m*  estiiuat^'d.  <  )v(*r  it8  fortunes  some  of  the  noblest  intellects  haTe  pre- 
its  rarnlty  was  always  coniiM»se(l  of  men  <»f  piety,  of  genius,  and  of  Unam 
nd  in  all  the  learn<Ml  profetwions  in  almost  every  Western  and  Simthem  Stair 
imni  may  yet  [isTnj  be  found.  It  gave  to  the  medical  profession,  to  tbr 
iii]  to  tho  pulpit  many  of  their  brightest  lights. 

HIRLK^lRAPHY. 

iuHH  and  SniithV  History. 
H  of  till'  legislature. 

G<»81h1  Herald  for  Noveml>er  :JU.  \XUK 

)mmtinirati<»n  from  thi*  KentU(*ky  Conference  Commissitmers  in  reply  to  s 

rial  from  the  truHteeH  of  Augusta  ToUege. 

fnrd'M  Met  lit  m]  ism  in  Kentucky. 

line's  .Xnnaln. 

naird's  .\m«*rican  .Tournal. 

American  Almamu*. 

nail  amount  of  a<lditional  infonnation  han  a1h4>  tieen  obtainetl  from  Alexaa 
\arli«^t  \Vest«'rn  S<*h(M>lH  of  MethisliKin. 

W  VltKKN    <  f  »I.I.K«.K,    r.«»\\KIN(.    f.KKKN. 

i-»  iii«»i  iTiiliim  n  pn-MMiiiMJ.  until  i-diiiparalividy  nsM»n1  y.'an*.  i)i«* 
^  tit  l.«iiii*H\  illr  (  nnti*n'iir«-  lit'  th<*  .Mrth(Nli>i  KpiMMipal  (*liun*lt 
I  III  Ktiit  iirk,\  tn  r*«taMiN)i  III  it<HriiiiNt  an  in^^t  if  iitinn  of  hi;:li«*r 
iii<iii  atti'i  It  and  K«-ntiirk\  (  iiii!«*i«*ih*«-  had  \\ilhdni\Mi.  in  I **■"•*». 
t|i«-  jiiint  riifitriil  mT  Trati'^x  1\  aula  rinxri'^it  v. 

iM«^\ill«  <  •iiii"iT»'in'»'  \\a-  iittl*'  iM'liiiid  li«'r  >i*»l«'r  <'onf«'rfn«f'  m 
ip?  iiil:  i«»  ^Mppl>  In  r  »M|iirat  lonal  ii N,  a**.  ^^  liil«»  !h»*  la!!«*r  Iwvran 

•  •^  t'»  lav  1  In-  tiiiiiidat  i<»ii*«  ot'  K»'hi  iii'kx  \\  «'**l«-\  all  rn|U'i:i*al  Mill»r^- 

•  •  • 

,  ih*'   tMriii.-i,  ai    !t«»  x*««*«iiin   at    l»ard*«ti»\\  n   in    1 '^•'»'*.  ap|M»int«N|    1- 
ii*^*«i«iM**i>«  u>  laki-  ^T«'p^  til  **<«t.iMi<«h  a  *«iiiiilar  iii^^titnliitii  at  IU»u  Imi;: 
II 

•  "•f  iifiriiii'.'«^i<iiiir  *«.  .MtiiiL'  uiid«'i  Thi-  antlpititx  i^ivrii  to  T|i«*in  li\ 
i»iil«niiff.  "^imih  <^iiirfM|  thf  tiaii'*t«T  nf  tlif  i'hait«*r  of  thf  >4iiiTh' 
oil.-::i  i.f  Kill?  ink\ .  an  inNtitnti«»ii  <|iart»*!*»«l  at  jlow  iin:;  <  tr*'«-n 
i'aini    }ia\  iiij  .1  •|f«»iilioi  \  i-\i*«ti'iii-t-  I  lit'if  liir  H«>\  «Tal   v«*ar^   \*\i\ 

v.- 1.-1.,  :t;  K- lit  ■,*-k\  .  \.i      :    j.|.    ;«■»   '.>*'. 

I -♦- »  A      ■  ..f.Srt-ii- ••<»  .i:t-  -"j.ir.il'tl   }i\  A  ii.t    r-iniiii),;  in  enteral   nurth  ;ftr.-i 
u«'  •.*-*   ■  f   I.     ii-xiil**.  K«*ittiiiK>  « ■«tiil«rvii- •■   l'«iiJk'  o.»«t   fi  thi!»  hnr.  au-i 
k  »if  ■  •■•.!•  r«- ■'  ■   ■.*♦■*! 
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lon^  siiico  suspemltMl.  It.  still,  howover,  iHxssesstMl  propt^rty  and  f iiiuls 
Htuountiug  to  Hbout  1(17,000,  and  the  terms  of  its  charter  were  full  and 
liberal.  The  iiieoiiu*  from  its  funds  was  secured  for  the  conference, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter  the  commissioners  proceeded 
!«  organize  a  new  institution,  for  which,  by  the  autumn  of  18G0,  they 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fine  new  building  to  cost  about  |30,0(X). 
The  advent  of  the  civil  war,  however,  soon  after  caused  them  to  have 
to  aban<lon  for  several  years  the  ert*cti<m  of  this  building,  and  indeed 
the  whole  ent^irprise,  which  was  never  revived  on  the  same  liasis. 

A  new  charti'r  wjis  obtained  from  the  legislature  in  1800  under  the 
name  of  Warrt»n  C-oilege,  and  in  1867  a  boanl  of  education  was  incor- 
porat^Hi  to  c<K>peraU^  with  the  trustees  of  this  t»ollege,  seven  in  number, 
in  securing  funds  for  its  endowment,  the  sale  of  the  former  sit«  of  the 
institution  having  been  authorized  in  the  latter  year.  Several  agents 
of  the  lK>ard  of  education,  chiefly  Rev.  J.  F.  Redford,  securcnl,  within 
the  next  three  years,  cash  an<l  subscriptions  amounting  to  about 
$24,000,  for  the  endowment  of  the  proposinl  (college,  for  which  the 
proi)erty  now  occupied  by  Ogden  College,  then  a  large  and  handsome 
private  residence,  was  purchased  and  improved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Ix^come  well  adapt e<i  to  educational  purposes. 

A  preparatory  school,  which  ha<l  l)een  conducted  in  a  rentcni  build- 
ing since  1800  by  Pi-of.  S.  T.  Scott,  was,  in  February,  1872,  transferred 
to  the  new  building,  I*rof.  G.  H.  Doggett  bei*oming  its  principal  at 
the  latter  dat4?.  In  the  autumn  of  1872  the  colh*ge  proi)er  was  organ- 
izetl.  It  opiMieil  its  d(K)rs  on  September  5,  1872,*  and  had  as  its  first 
president,  and  indeed  its  only  one.  Rev.  J.  (i.  WiLson,  I).  I).  Dr. 
Wilson  was  assisted  the  first  year,  at  the  l>eginning  of  which  80 
students  wen*  enrolled,  by  Professor  Doggett  and  Wilbur  F.  Bar- 
clay, A.  B. 

,  By  this  time  the  pU»dgiMl en<iowment  of  the  institution  hml  reached 
about  ♦3O,0c.K),  of  which  only  alMUit  *11,(HH),  however,  seems  ever  to 
have  been  paid  in,  with  the  aid  of  the  income  from  which  an  addi- 
tional professor,  Rev.  (iniss  Alexander,  S.  T.  D.,  now  nf  the  theo- 
lofpeal  de|)artm(*nt  of  Vanderbilt  Tniversity,  was  employe<l  in  1873. 
An  excellent  faculty  of  four  memU^rs  was  maintaine<l  l)y  the  college 
and  a  gixxl  eilucational  work  done  by  it  for  the  next  thnn*  years,  but 
the  opening  of  Vanderbilt  Tiiiversity  on  the  one  hand  and  th<»  pro- 
p<ise<l  early  establishment  in  Bowling  (4nH*n,  acconling  to  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  its  donor,  of  Ogden  College,  an  institution  which  was 
more  largely  en<lowe<l  an<l  would  offer  practically  frin*  tuition,  caused 
thf  l)oard  of  trustees  of  Warren  Coll<»ge  in  1S7«»  todeciih*  to  close  that 
institution  whose  work  was  alr<*ady  much  <*rippl<sl  for  lack  of  <*n<low- 
nient  and  whos<*  field  in  the  future  would  nciM^s^arily  \h^  largely  (m*cu- 
pie<l  by  the  instituti<ui  just  mcntionrd.  The  work  of  the  collegi*  was 
therefore  in  that  year  finally  diseoiitinueil.     Its  pro|K'rty  wius  ii*nted 

>  Collins  8  Hi8t(»ry  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I,  p.  381. 
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!""•■'.    ■  li»-    .Tii-«i!M»-     :>«ifii    Mi»-    ••Inl'tWiiH'iif    filll«l    i»l"    Th«'    iMtar"*:    .-f 
,i?:t.ii.  'aIi.i'Ji  )i;iii  :jiiiii-  '••  Mi»*   ai'l   nf  WiirrtMi   C'*»ll«*:;i*   i|iirifi:j    :*■• 
i-rH'«-.   •Ail'*    *»••'    ;ip;i*"    \*\    -lif   i*iiiift»r«*lir»'   ti»   a»i*»T    it?*   !ln-«»ltt:j'.i-.t 
•111-*  ;it  \  ;iiiM«'iri:!T   I "  iii\  ••r'^it  \ .      'riii>  :l^raIll^*llll•llt    1*h1    Th  .i  \.'\ 
-!i'|i    M   !-»'•*  'A  lp-rt'li\ .  iiiHti'ail  «»!"  aTt«-iiii»Tiiii;  t<M-Mal»li>li  fMr:'««   •' 
\  «-Miii-;_'i-.  r  }|*-  fiiiiiiTi'iM'*-  ;mI«»|iT«m1  tIi«'  iiiiiviTNil  V  a>  iln  t-«|  ihmt  i.tiM. 
iiTiiiii.  .irt<l  \\a«»  L'i\"ii  in  n-Tiirn  a  n^iirt'^MMitatiitii  t»f  t «••  iin-m!-'^ 
I"  laM»T"«»  Imai'l  m!'  ■  mihI.  t  lit-  i*iiiifiTi*ii('«*  tH-iii;;  a«liiiilT*-«l  a«»  ••!!••  **' 
ijli'  "  |»a'  r^ni/jii::  i-iirit"i-r«'in-*->"  w  Im****  n*|»n'>«-iitaliv«"H  it ini  m!  tIi.- 
•r'»it\        'riiri«»  •  III-    L<iiii<*\  ilii*  (  iiiirf*r«-iir«*  lia>  1n*4miiiii*  jiijiiT  •twut-r 
I-  III'  ihi.  i^'riMit— :  univiMHiiir>  in  iln*  >i)iiTh.  aii«l  lias  im   n-al  }Uf^'. 
II  a<l«lit  jiiiiai  iii-^t  ii  w  imi  hir  liiirli**!' f«]iii'at  ioii.    Thf  i-«iiiff*rfiii'f  ha«. 

i  "^"^ t.  laki'ii  tun )ii-r  «»tf|i«.  in  '•upplv  \\>  i-«liifali(iiial  n«*«flv     'I'ht*^ 

\f|'\  )»pi|M'ri\  taki-ii  <  he  t'liriii.  imt  n\'  fHialilisliiii^aiiollicr  «*iillf::i*, 
•t  a  traiiiiiii:  ^•-IiimiI.  kiii>\\ri  a*»  lli«-  \'aii«l«'rliilt  Traiiiiii::  S-liiHi'.. 
Ii  wa*'  IimmTi-i  ai  Klkftiii.  K\..  in  1*^'.«l'.  aiitl  is  liil<*ii«l«'<l  tn  furii>J. 
■I  |tT-«']iai  aMiin  l»ii-  ilif  Ihwit  i'la*»Ni'H  i»f  \'aiiti«*r1iill  l"iii\«M'**:!\. 
i!«.ii  Tn  L'  \  •■  Ml*'  i'l«*iiii'iit*«  III'  a  itmimI  Kiii^ii^h  •*tlut*a(itiii  tn  th«»«*f 
!ia\i-  iimI  Mm-  'Ic-iri*  <i!  i»[i|mi|'I  iiiiit\  l«i  piii**«iit*  a  ccillt*!:**  i*i)U7>M 
<«i'hiM>l  li,i<«  .III  i'\<i'ti«'iii  fi|iiipiMflil  ill  the  \\ii\  lit'  liilililiii;:"  aii<! 
ia'ii«»  aii'i  lia«»  In  i-n  ilniiii:  a  i;mih|  ui»rk.       I'nif    |{.  K.  tnn-ki-Tt   ^.i* 

:t^  I'lVifjiiir   priiii'ipa!  '•iin'f  i!»»  «'*^la)»li*«liiii<*iii 

-  'k- ?■  ■     -■■»-..:    I  ■  .  ■  •  .  ?i'  r>   >     !.    \  •  \.i!i'l' r  -   !Ii-iiiry  ««f  K-ltiraT^uf.  n.  •  .. 
•     ■.':■•.  ■     A-.-.'.      ■■:,■     iir-.r  Mi:ri  ■:.  rj-iiii'  •i.l.iio'>«  lliot'ii  v  atil  lln.-i- r 


..  I    .'.: 


'•'  ■-»  I'M  -    '  •  'I   I.M  .1  .     l:  M:!***!!  i\\  n. 


V  Miii'liX   ••!    .1    pi.n  ••    rn    till-  iiMiiiiiuraph.   '-•'! 

:. ;  II  I' !  .1  ijii".  Ii.i  \  I  iiL'  "■"■•■II  NuiL'  ••ii«'  I't    t  In-  pniti-:;-.! 

iii'i    .i."»"i    'ii-.a!i«.i     :*^    h:*«i«ii\,    in    a    •••■ii'm'.  «•' 

'    i"      '    ^'     \l  I'  ;  ^.  I  ■'..«-L.'»-.   \*  li.j  li  lia**  Ih'imi  iiia<ii-  It-  -  .. 

I"  -        '■"    'I-     ■:•-'    i-iifji    • -'.iii.:-lii-ii  III  |\fiiTUi*k\    }i\    •■• 

'        '        ■  -     I '  ■;    *  !-  "I'    ■  ■'    *  M»    •  .jr  :  It  «.!  •li-iiniiiiiial  h»iia!  :ii-* .:  . 

•    '    '    '  ■■  '    'I'    .  '  -'.I't    '•i:<-i!   :  ii   l\<-iir  iii'k\  .1  -4-iiiiitar  \      fi«* 

1  -         .  ^"^         I  '    ^  -.I. I*.    .if'«  •  .1  •■irsi".  ii>iiiii\t*i|  fii  Iia!«:» 

■  -■    ■'■'  ;■    *'■   ri_'  '.iwt;^     ii  'li*'  ^lal*'  aii<l.  a-  '!:• 

• '  ■    •    •  1 1    !l  \  •■      :■■    tl.-   !-  ■  i»    \\  ■  1    • 

■•■.•■1-       T.      '•  :   n'-»    "'*•.:••:.  n  -     1.   :•  " 

;.  *'  ■      '        r      -  •      '-:     I   :   r!i  I-    !.#».ir  ! '  •:  :- 

'                   \                    •    •  .■  A  ,.       I,'  •  '1-  .;  .,:  r.»r  L- 

»                         -•      •       T.'  .  ..*•    r.-.i-'i',.     wiif*!i    ::  w.^ 

■-■  •       !    :;..i-  •  -     •  M.'  l.::ri  i. 
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cathedral  town,  the  center,  as  it  remained  for  some  time,  of  Catholic 
influence  in  Kentucky  and  the  West.  In  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing? of  this  seminary  was  opened,  near  the  close  of  1811),  h  day  school, 
from  which,  as  an  humble  beginninfjc,  soon  sprang  St.  Joseph*s  Col- 
lege, the  first  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  the  State  for  the  higher 
education  of  younj?  men.  The  sch<N>l  was  maintained  in  the  seminary 
buildinic  for  al>out  a  year. 

The  one  mainly  instrumental  in  establish in^i^  this  s<*h(M)l  and  the 
president  of  the  college  for  some  time  was  Rev.  (1.  A.  M.  Elder,  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  17!):),  and  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  school  ha<l  just  finished  his  studies  for  the  priesthood  at  Kmmits- 
burg  and  Baltimore,  Md.  Just  after  his  ordination*  at  Bardstown  in 
the  latter  part  of  1811),  he  receive<l  from  Bishop  Flaget,  the  pioneer 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  West,  the  (commission  to  establish  the  school 
just  referred  to,  the  foundation  of  which  ha<l  l)een  long  desire<l  by 
the  bishop,  who  had  previously,  however,  not  had  the  clergy  to  spare 
from  other  more  pressing  church  enterprises  for  its  proiier su|)er\i8ion. 

Father  Elder's  ability,  <*(mibined  with  his  amiability,  made  him 
{lopular  with  his  students,  an<l  under  his  careful  managiMuent  the 
school  soon  grew  in  nu miners.  I^argely  from  the  procee<ls  of  tuition, 
at  first  partly  anticipat4Ml,  a  building  was  s<M)n  erected  for  it,  and  a 
iKNiniing  department  adde<l.  The  south  wing  of  this  building  was 
complet'Ctl  at  the  close  of  IS^Oand  the  sc*h<K)l  move<l  fnmi  the  seminary 
at  that  time.  The  north  wing  was  erected  in  I82.*i  and  the  front  socm 
afterwanls,'  the  whole  costing  alM>ut  ^:^>,(K)()  and  constituting  (me  of 
the  largest  and  l>est  appointinl  educational  buildings  in  the  \V(^t  at 
that  time.  Pupils  then  came  in  large  numl>ers,  alK)ut  50  l)eing  brought 
at  one  time,  in  18:>5,  from  a  Louisiana  college  by  Rev.  M.  Martial. 
This  was  the  iK'ginningof  a  large  iiatnmage,  which  was  h>ng  retained, 
fmm  the  South,  (>s{>ecially  from  Ix>uisiana  and  Mississippi. 

The  incn»asing  atten<lance  had  caused  Father  Elder  and  other 
friends  of  the  enterprist*  to  iM'come  mon* ambitious  in  its  Ix'half.  So, 
on  Dt>cemlK»r  27,  1824,-'  a  charter  was  obtained  fn)m  the  State  legisla- 
ture conferring  uiN>n  it  full  <*o1legiate  iK>wers  and  privil(^gi*s,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Joseph's  College.  It  was  by  this  instiunuMit  plainnl 
under  the  ecmtrol  of  six  trustees,  of  whom  the  bishop  of  the  dimn^se 
was  the  m<Mlerator  or  <*hainnan. 

Father  Ehler  lN*came  the  first  presi<lent  of  the  new  <'olU»ge,  whose 
courms  early  in  its  history,  iMvame  a  high-gnide,  classical  one,  in  com- 
(mri.Mon  with  similar  institutions  thnuighout  th<*  country.  At  his  own 
re«|uest.  Father  EMer  was  n*liev(»<l  from   its  pivsidency  from  1827  to 

'This,  an  notftnl  in  coniitvtion  with  the  hifltory  of  St.  Mary's.  (Kviirreil  at  the  Mime 
time  as  that  of  Father  Byrne,  the  founder  of  that  inHtitntion. 

'Nilee*8  Keginter.  vol.  '^x.  p.  41H  (  AukuhI  ***7.  ts-iro.  Hayn  thefolU^K*'  has  nearly  fin- 
ished a  new  brick  building,  four  Htoried  high  and  TJO  feet  long,  and  tlmt  it  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  (x>udition,  having  '•HJ^f  students. 

-Acts  (tf  lftJ4-2."5,  pp.  «5-«s. 
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ilnriiii:  v^liii-li  liiin-  tin*  ilniifs  ut'  iIm*  (itVn'c  utTi*  iil»ly  ili*M*li;ii::f-. 
[r\ .  I.  N.  Krviifilfl^.  Niil»>i'i|iii*iiily  liisliiip  of  C'liarl4»stoii.  tuiT  <>. 
att«T  vi-ar  ihc  lii^l  |irt*siil«Mil  n'siiiiiiMl  his  t'«ii'iiH*r  iMi<«itii>ii  au-: 
Hi>lilv  ilfMitcil  i|i«*  n*iiiain<l«M' of  his  lift*  lo  thv  further  Imiliin.j 
t*  ihi*  (•MllrL;t\  On  .laiiiiai'V  L*'».  ls:;s.  thi*  instil iitinii  sinTi-ri^: 
iiist'tirtiiiH*  tif  Ifi^iiiir  its  niaiii  Itiiihliii;;  l»v  tin\  and  «*ii;hi  tn«iiiM:^ 
wanl'^  HnlV«T<*«i  Mm*  a<hiilifinal  lo'^s  nt'  lis  faithful  pn^NJilfiiT  ;iii'l 
ihT.  \vh«i«*f  <lfa!h  \\a>  lar;rrl\  liniu^rhl  alMiut  frniii  i»v<Tiv\«Tt imi  a' 
iiiifof  thr  tin*.  Thi*  iMiiMini;  was  mnui  r«*4*iv«*t<Ml,  liut  thf  ii-*»ii]' 
«•  tin*  litu;;  i'«*iiiaiii«*ii  in  t  h«*  >ha)M*  nf  liiOit.  whirh  huii^  hrax  il\  ii\  •■: 
iiur«*>«-  fill'  a  nniiilN*!'  nf  \i'ar>. 

■ 

ihi-i-nd  III'  ralh«*r  Ki(i<*r\  a<liiiinislrat  ion.  >l.  .Ii»si*|iirs  \i  an  i^i-nj 
1  an  iini*  III'  Mm*   lirsi    |jirrar\    inHlilulimis  tif   K«'niut*k\  anil   rii> 
li  ir<'ni*rali\.      Ii  had  annuall\ .  diirin;;  this  |M*ri(Nl.  fnini  ]•"'  «•!  .*'. 
•nlN.  atitj   Miiiii   iii'iran  in  ^md  iMit    i:iNN|-si/iMl  gradual in^'   i':a-»^-* 
ii>  tinif.  th«*  i'ia>s  nf  1^:;:;  nnnilitM'in^  rii^ht  nifMnlM*i*>. 
!h«*r  Kith*!'  was  >u<*i-<*<'thMi  in  tin-  )M*i*Hid(MH*,\  nf  ih«*  «'nll«';;i-  l»\   jii  •. 

>|iat«iinL:.   ilii*ii  <|uiii*  a  xoun;:  man.  Ihii  dcslin«*d  iaii*r  in  iM-ii.n.i 
-\   |ir<iniin«*nl  tii^nir   in   lii*«  I'linn-h.      lit*  mn.iini*d  at  tht-  hi-a*l  •! 

•  "*f|iir>  iiti-  \\\*t  \«*ais.  Iii'i'iiiiiini:  al'ttTWards  l»is|iii|i  nf  l\i*ntni  k\ 
,aNT  1  iif  ^i*\i*nili  ari')il»is|iii[i  nf  liallinnti'i*. 

wa>  '.u»-«'»'fd«*il   III    Isjn  ill  lhi>  prrKJiirni'V    til   M.   .l«iM*|iirH  \»\    Ut  \ 
l.ain'a'*>*r .  whi»  wa-  in  I  urn  >nrri'rdi't|    t»\    Ki'\    Kdwar«i    MiM.i 
ilii-  «'iiiniiini'd  ailniinisi  lai  |iin*«  nt  iIi<*m'  l\\n  |>r«*siilciii<»  «'\Ti'iit|.!i^ 
l"^       I'imIi!  Mmii  »-\i-i-llfMi   an>l   i-ari-fiil   nianai;«'nii*nl    thi*  ••iilNj- 
mit'l  '••   [iiii-pi  ■        <  "•;l:h»«   '••IN    ii«»   in    In-   >krli*h«'s     !|i.i!     :    l,.i 
'i|.|«n!^    I.    !*•!."    «iiir  Ml:  *  In-  adiiMiii*«t  raliMii  iif    I'aUHT    MrXl.il-.' 

•  I  'lull  ,1  i.Mii:'\   ■•'   !«'iir  priiri"»<»Mi  X.  Iif<«ii|«'<«  thi>   pri**»ii||.n: .  .4»,.[   , 
\\  •••    ■    '  '      ••.miM-        I  hf  I.iiiili\  had  lii*fM  iiiakini;  «***ll  ih  n\   !.j 

-    '■•    |i.i'.     '•''     "III-    iltiiT     \\i-i;^h.iiL:    "11    I'm-     ili"*I  It  Ml  Min.    It!"    v\|i.. 
■*•...  !  'rii.i  »;i  .  i     '1     "» ;  *        I  III  ,1  M  iiMi  im-i  lit   \  •■ar-  I  hi*\    had  •  .4- 
\  I  '  i  '  I '  iir:  *7  "■  •  ■ '  -^  ".  ■     .1    ^  •  a '   1 1 1'  ■  h»-ii"  -^i-iv  ii'i-"*        W  »■  ai"«-  ihli*r  ?!••  •: 
•  ;•  •■■  .I'l  -i'     l.i    •  ri-:  ■•'    I  .i'h«  '    Nji  NJahMii*.  adniini'*!  rai  M»n  a?N 
.  ■  ■: '  l:  ':  •  :     ■     "     'i  J  "  '  ■  'III  III  .1 '  .  \  .1 . .  '»'   '  hf  '^Iai«*'»  ill  I  ht*  >«iir  !.  .i- 

■  .!•:    "ii-  '■'    j"     ■    1^'     i     .•■.!'      n    ■^■im!\    ,ir    s*     .[•i*«i|ih'<«.       |S»-!u-.  ■ 
1  ■  ■       -."•■'.    .        .  _,    'i.i- 1    '.•  n'    •■-■  ■  !i    tiiaii\   ::iadnaTf«.  \\  h«i   .«:  '•  - 
- :  -■    :  .   .  -'  '  ' :     i.  * '  ■  ■ ;   ■?•■!  i-ti!   |i'i  i1i'*«.ihM'*        I  »n»in^'  * '.  - 
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portion  of  its  history  the  institution  was  <M)ncluct4Ml  by  tho  socnlar 
clergy  of  the  church,  and  was  for  mast  of  the  time  oiM3ratiHl  in  close 
connection  with  the  diocesan  seminary. 

In  June,  1848,^  the  Jesuits  of  the  pix)vinc4?  of  Missouri,  at  the  solic- 
itation of  Bishop  Flajret,  wlio  was  always  much  inclined  towanl  their 
order  as  a  teaching  organization,  and  had  offered  to  then)  ttie  i*ontrol 
of  the  college  in  1829,  just  prior  to  their  assuming  the  administration 
of  St.  Mary's  C-ollege,  took  charge  of  St.  Joseph's,  which  was  opened 
under  their  management  in  the  following  Septeml)er,  with  Rev.  Peter 
J.  Verhat'gen,  formerly  president  of  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  as 
its  new  president.  There  was  a  fair  showing  of  students  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  administration,  and  their  numbers  increased  during 
the  first  session.  The  college  afterwards  ha<l  numerous  students,  jmr- 
ticularly  from  the  South,  and  was  uninterruptedly  prosperous  until 
closed  by  the  civil  war  in  18(U. 

The  other  prt*sidents  during  the  iieriod  of  Jesuit  control,  liesides 
Father  Verluiegen,  who  n»mained  at  the  hea<l  of  the  institution  for 
thwe  years,  w<»n*  Fathers  Emig,  IVIloop,  Coosemans,  and  de  Bluck. 

In  1852,  during  the  administration  of  Father  Emig,  a  large  mldi- 
tional  building,  to  l>e  used  as  an  infirmary  and  for  class-room  pur- 
ix>ses,  as  well  as  to  furnish  splendid  quarters  for  the  college  museum, 
was  enH^triMl.  A  numlx^r  of  other  additions  and  improvements  to 
tmihiings  and  gnmnds  were  also  made  during  this  ix^riod,  and  the  old 
college  <lebt  was  finally  fully  expunge<l.  The  institution  ha<l  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  public  favor,  but  in  18G1  its  buildings  were  seized 
and  oocupitnl  for  scmie  time  by  the  Federal  authorities  for  hospital 
purposes,  and  its  exercis<»s  wen»  not  resumed  for  several  years.  The 
college  was  never  nM)|H»ntHl  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  18G8,  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  bishop  of  the  di(K»ese  in  regard  to  a  new 
college  which  they  were  proi>osing  to  establish  in  Lcmisville,  gave  up 
the  managenu'nt  of  St.  Joseph's  and  withdrt^w  from  the  Stat4?.  The 
college  prop<»rty  ha<l  only  lxM»n  held  in  trust  by  them,  an<l  ui>on  their 
departun?  was  transft^rnsl  to  the  bishop  fre<*  fn>m  the  old  debt  which 
they  had  li<|uidated.  It  n*vertisl  to  its  former  plan  of  management 
and  was  phK*ed  und<*r  the  direction  of  the  secular  clergy. 

Fnim  18<*i>  to  1^72  the  buihlings  wen*  (unnipiwl  by  the  prt^paratory 
Tlieoh)gical  SiMuinary  fmm  St.  Thomas,  with  Kev.  1*.  de  Fraine  as 
HUiierior.  In  1872  a  limittHl  numlN*r  of  stu<lents,  l>esides  th<KS4*  study- 
ing for  the  priest IkmnU  wen*  again  admitttnl,  and  liev.  M.  M.  Coghlan 
lie<*ame  presidt^nt  and  n*maimHl  at  the  In^ad  of  the  institution  until 
his  death  in  March,  1S77.  In  S<»ptemlM»r,  1H77,  Rev.  W.  J,  Dunn 
liecame  his  suc<M»ssor  and  was  in  turn  succeisltsl  by  H«»v.  C.  J.  ()'C<m- 
nell  at  tht»  end  of  tln»  next  year.  During  this  pi»ricKl  of  the  college's 
histor}'  no  regular  dfgns»s  w«»re  <*onferre<l,  but  there  wer«»  tw<i  n»gular 


*  Thin  (late  i»  given  in  Maes  a  Life  of  Nerinckz,  p.  476,  aa  July,  1S4S. 
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CUMBERLAND   COLLEGE,  PRINCETON. 

Cumberland  Collop:o  was  CHtablished  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  in  1820  by 
the  Cuml)erland  Pn^nbytorian  Church,  from  which  it  derive<l  it« 
name.  It  was  one  of  the  flrKt,  if  not  the  firHt,  of  the  institutionn  in  the 
Stat4)  to  make  anythinj^  like  an  adeqnate  t<'8t  of  a  system  of  manual 
lalN>r  as  a  part  of  its  re^lar  work.  A  larj^e  farm  was  attache<l  to 
the  college,  uiM)n  which  all  stndents  were  re<iuired  for  some  time  to 
labor  two  hours  eiich  day.  They  also  all  tcM)k  their  meals  at  a  general 
boarding  house. 

The  preliminary  steps  looking  toward  the  estaiblishment  of  the  insti- 
tuticm  were  taken  by  Kentucky  Syno<l  of  the  Cuml)erland  Pn^sbyte- 
rian  Chun^h  in  181*5,  when  it  was  resolved  by  that  Ixnly,  with  gn^at 
unanimity,  to  found  a  college  in  which  it^  ministry,  esiiecially,  might 
Ik*  proi)erly  educat^nl.  The  nmnual-lalnir  system  was  ingrafti'd  upon 
the  institution  inonlerto  diminish  the  ex{>ens(,'^  of  attendance  an<l  at 
the  same  time  promot<'  health  and  pnu*ti(*al  habits.  The  (H)llege  was 
chart4»red  by  an  act  of  the  State  lcgislatun»  approvinl  January  8, 1827,' 
by  the  terms  of  which  it  was  pla<*ed  un<ler  the  management  of  a  l>oard 
of  not  more  than  <4even  nor  less  than  seven  trustees,  who  were  to  l)e 
apiM>int<Hl  by  Kentucky  Syn<Ml.  The  studentt«  also  might  be  re<iuired 
t4>  lalK»r  as  much  as  thr(*e  hours  a  day  *S)n  the  farm  atta<*hed  U^  the 
college."  The  institution  was  later  taken  under  the  can^  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  <*hurch,  and  l>ei*ame  the  representativi*  institu- 
tion of  the  whole  d<*noniination  instead  of  Kentucky  syntMl  simply. 

The  college  Iwul  lM»en  oiM»ned  In^fon.*  its  chart<»r  was  se<*ured,  in 
Man*h,  182»I,  and  had  as  its  first  president,  Hev.  F.  K.  Cossitt,*  I).  I)., 
who  was  assist im1  by  1)ani<d  L.  Morrison,  as  professor  of  mathenmtics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  by  sevend  young  men  as  tutors.  Dr. 
Cossitt  wjis  a  native  of  New  I!ami»shin'  and  wase<lucated  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont.  He  was  a  nuin  of  cultun»  and  a  writer  of 
merit.  He  rtMuaimHi  at  the  head  of  CumlM^rland  College  as  hmg  as  it 
remaim*<l  under  the  <*arc  of  the  whole  church. 

The  original  college  buihling  was  a  sul)stantial  two-st4>ry  brick 
structure,  ♦»<»  by  22  f<M»t.  To  this  was  a<ld<Hl  in  1832  another  similar 
building,  7o  by  4n  f<H»t.  There  was  at  that  time  also  a  dormitory  for 
students.  Pn)fess4)r  Morris(»n  ha«l  n*signe<l  in  18;jo,  but  his]>lace  had 
Inmmi  suppli<Kl,  and  another  n*gular  pntfessor  had  lM*en  added  t4)  the 
fa<*ulty,  whi<*h  in  I8;j;j  •  was  (M»ni|M>s<Ml  as  follows:  Hev.  F.  R.  Cossitt, 
prt^sidcnt,  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  Indles-h^ttn^s;  Hev.  H. 

'  Th«  American  Almanac  for  IHiU  giv*^  the  total  eziienM*8  (»f  a  fitn<1«*nt  nnder 
the  nyiitt'm  aH  $nu  a  year. 

•ActM  of  1S-27-JS,  pp.  21-27. 

'A  sketch  of  Dr.  C^Hwitt  is  to  be  foancl  in  C'ollinH*s  Hiiit«>ry  of  Kentacky,  Vol.  I, 
p.  4^'t,  where  the  name  in  incorrectly  spelled  Casoitt. 

*  From  American  Almanac  for  ISHi. 
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LaiK'ioiit  laii^iia^os;  Liviii;;stoii  Lindsay,  niHthomatioMand  natu- 
lilosophy;  H«*v.  A.  Sholby,  stewanl  and  suiM'rintend<*nt  «»f  fann. 
i>nlrr  1o  (*arry  out  our  <if  tho  s|>e(*ial  objects  (»f  tlie  institution, 
iction  in  theolojry  wjis  also  jj^i veil  by  Pn^sident  Oissitt  and  Pn»- 
r  Uranl. 

•  rolli**;!*  had  «*arlv  in  ils  historv  a  li)>rarv  of  w^vornl  liumln'^l 
ii«*s  ami  a  n*s|MM'tabl«M*)it*nii(*al  and  philosopliiral  aipimnitiis,  and 
iiut'li  cxtMdbMit  tMlucalional  work,  pari i(*ularly  in  fiirnisliin;r  it>* 
•h  with  w«41-traintMi  ininistt^rs.  It  Imd  up  to  IS4:!  an  annual 
,•^1*  att«*ndanr«*  of  atM>ut  <■<»  Mud«*nts,  and   its  ^ra4luat4*s  up  tti 

iuK'  nunilN*nMl  .*>!'.  lis  nianual-lalMir  feature,  altlioU};h  wi*  an* 
rnrd  it  was  ronsid«'r«*d  a  *fi\'i*ii\  iH^nefit  in  is;t:?,*  had  lN»f<in»  hai;; 
*d  not  .suit(Ml  to  thr  id«*as  an«i  habits  of  tliost*  who  eould  In*  ehi«*flv 
idiMl  on  to  ])atroni/.«'  tht*  institution,  and  s«i  was  not  a  su(*<-«'m», 

much  financial  cmbarra'^smcnt  )ia«l  ids4i  arisen  and  a  nuiulM*r  of 
Zt'S  in  the  faculty  had  taken  phi(*c. 

I*  stati*  of  its  affairs  ha«l  Imm^ouic  such  as  to  cause  the  ehiindi  h?» 
il«*  to  lo>4>  ho|M*  in  its  su«'ccss  under  tlic  (*onditions  then  exist  in;; 
*inc4*ti»ii.  and  so  the  ;;eiieral  ass4>nibly  of  ls42  pive  up  the  insti- 
ll :i*^  a  ;:«-neral  cliurcli  enterprise*  and  transfernMl  its  |iatn»na;;«* 
imberland  I'niversiiy,  tlien   foundtMi  at   Lclianon,  Tcnii.,  ^ihich 

haii  i»fTen-i|  eonsiflerable  financial  indu«*<*nients  and  was  eonsiil- 
in  other  r«*s|HM-t>  a  mon*  desirabh*  lfN*ation  than  Primt'ton  for  a 
'a!  churi'h  institution.  Dr.  Cossitt,  who  lNH*ann*  the  prt'si«lenl 
!•  niw  uni\er**it\,  with  all  of  the  ])nifessors  at  lVini'«»ton  l>ut  one. 
Mil  to  L<-)i;iii«in  in  Februarx .  I*^^:,  ami  >o  old  (*und»«*rlan«l  (  ol 
tiiM\  In-  ^aiil  til  •■\i««t  \  el  ill  tin-  hrwi-r  Cumlterlantl  l'nivep»ii\. 
h<-  l<-a<liiiL'  •'diii-aii«»nal  in^^t it utimi  ot'  the  (*uinlM*rland  l*re>b\* 
II  (  hiin  h. 

«•  i<illi-::i-  .i!  I*riiiri'ii>n.  at'ti-r  liavini;  In*«mi  al»«iii«lon4N|  b\  ihf 
•li  ;i'  l.UL'*  ,  ^^.t^  !;ik«ri  «'liari:t*  of  b\  lin-eii  Ki\er  SvuimL  and. 
:!^  iii.iiiii;t!    I;iIh.:  4|i|iar!nnnt    <li*«i'apii^L  remained    until   !**-*»**  .1 

h  •  tif»  :  jiM*«'-.  h  \s.i**.  h«»\M'\ir,  •hirin::  tlii**  |M'ri«Ml  nev«T  alili-  !•» 
i.<  iriM«-ii  iiior*-  'li.iii  .1  !••■-. il  liiL'li  *^elioiil,  il«*]N*ndin;:  «»n  luit i*>n 
!••'    .1    r.iiipi    |irii  Ml  liii^  t-\i^ifiicf.  ami   \\as   tinally  al*jindtint-«l 

•  1  lit'   'i\   f  ]\f  «-hiin-)t. 

.  1.  -  ■  '^k-  •'  !.•  - 
i!.-  •  !i:-T-  ••. 
:-<■:.  -  i  'r*  -'  \  *•  r  :.i'    »  :.>ir    ii  :ii  K*  niiu  k\ . 

•  .•  '.  -  Ai:.-  r      i'    J     .rri.il. 

A*  .•  r ;    iij  A'.t:.  i:  .%■ 

•  •  ♦    ■    I..  .        I-  .-. 

I.'  r  r.  :  .  .1      f.    ■     \*'U*  • \\   I..  *-.  MfrriaiM    V)\.  1>. :  \V:k-hinirt*»n.  1<a: 

li.irit.ir<l  -  A::i«  ri  an   I-,  iriii.  ■•:  l.«hi  aMt^u.  v.il.  *J7.  \>.   l-t'i. 
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SHELBY   COLLEGE,  8HELBYVILLE. 

The  facte  obtainable  in  regard  to  the  historj'  of  Shelby  College,  at 
one  time  somewhat  prominent  among  the  e<lueational  institutions  of 
the  Stato,  can  be  stated  in  a  comparatively  few  words. 

The  college  was  founded  at  Shelbyville  in  183(5,*  and  in  1H41  took 
on  the  denominational  feature  characteristic  of  most  of  the  colleges 
of  the  State  by  coming  under  the  management  of  the  KpiscofMil 
Church.  It  was  controlled  by  that  church  for  thirty  years,  although 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  supi)orti*d  by  the  denomination  with  very 
great  unanimity.^ 

The  college  building  was  a  handsome  brick  structun*,  142  feet  long 
by  70  feet  wide,  and  its  grounds  embraced  18  acres.  Then*  was  also 
a  president's  house  in  addition  to  the  main  building. 

The  president  of  the  instituticm  during  most  of  its  history  was  Rev. 
W.  I.  Waller,  M.  I).,  a  prominent  Episcopal  clergyman.  The  Epis- 
copal Seminary,  formerly  associate<l  with  Transylvania  University 
during  the  presidency  of  Rev.  H.  ().  Peters,  seems  to  have  btM>n  oper- 
ated for  a  time  in  connection  with  the  college,  which  <luring  it«  exist- 
ence e<lucate<l  many  young  men  for  business  life  and  for  the  various 
professiims. 

BIBUO(}RAPHY. 
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Historical  Sketches  of  Christ  Church,  Lonisville,  by  Rev.  James  Craik;  Looi^ 
TiUe,  1862. 

EMINENCE   COLLEGE,  EMINENCE. 

Eminence  College  furnishes  in  it«  historj'  a  go<Kl  example  of  what 
can  1m»  done  by  indivi<lual  ability  and  enterprise  in  the  field  of  «sluca- 
tion.  It  is  also  an  excellent  illustniti<m  of  the  n^sult  of  all  educa- 
tional undertakings  which  defH^nd  solely  u|Mm  iiersonal  initiative. 
The  history  of  Eminence  College  is  an  epitome  of  a  large  part  of  the 
educational  w^rvices  of  it«  pn^sident,  W.  S.  (iiltner,  and  when  he  s€»v- 
ered  his  connection  with  it  the  institution  cea.se<l  to  exist. 

The  colh»ge  gr«»w  out  of  a  high  s<*h<M)l  e.stablishe<l  at  Eminencr  by  a 
numlM'r  of  public-spiritcHl  citizens  of  the  community,  who  in  18*55 
had  organi/A'd  themselves  into  a  sto<*k  comfmny  and  founded  a  school, 
which  was  o|)ene<l  in  S<»pt4»nilH'r,  18/»7,  with  Prof.  S.  (i.  Mullins  as 
princiiml.  The  s<*h<M>l  had  Imhmi  n»gularly  <*hart4»nMl  in  1H*)7,  but  con- 
tinned  only  one  y<*ar  under  its  original   nuinagement,  as  tlie   not 

'  The  college  was  ^ven  the  riKht  on  Fehruary  Ift,  1^37  (actH  of  lKltV-:t7.  p.  210>, 
to  raise  $100,000  by  lottery.  We  have  no  account  an  to  how  mnch  was  tbns 
realixed. 

'  Craik,  in  hia  Hketchart  of  ChriHt  Chun*h,  Ltmisville,  i>aKe  UMS,  myn  that  the  vestry 
of  tiiat  church  on  Aogost  10,  1816,  recommended  that  the  college  he  ahandoned 
by  the  church. 
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imoD  mistake  had  Imm^^ii  iiuwle  by  thosointeresteil  of  ||:oingboyon<l 
iH'an.s  in  Hrootinfr  and  oqiiippini^  th<*  com motl ions  building  of 
Htitiition,  so  the  ]»n»iH*riy  had  to  Ik*  sold  and  was  ac<iuired  by 
coniiMiny  with  I*n>f.  W.  S.  (iiltnor,  a  graduate  of  l^thany  Col- 
A'l'st  Vinrinia,  at  its  head. 

ler  th«»  new  nniiT  tif  things.  Professor  Giltner,  who  ha<l  a)n*a«ly 
'veral  y«»ars'  sueeessful  exiMTiene**  as  an  CMlueator,  waa  niad«*,  in 
h(*  ]»rin('iiml  of  th<'  institution,  whos4*  patn>nag<\  chiefly  tbnmgh 
n<(onal  t*fTortsand  al>ility,  s4ion  lMK.*aine  hirgt^and  well  sustaint«<l. 
tli«*  natiinil  oni(*r  of  things,  t)ie  lii^rh  S4*1i(M)1  stNin  ]>li»ssoni«*<l  <»ut 
(MiUcp*,  throii^li  an  aniendni(*nt  to  its  ehart4»r  s4H*ured  in  WU. 
»s4M>n  iNM'anu*  practically  a  private  enterprisiMhniugh  thea4-<|ui- 
of  at  K»ast  a  large  jmrt  of  its  st<M*k  by  its  pn'si(h*nt. 
institution  ha<l  sent  forth  its  first  gradnating  clasa  of  !«ev<*n 
crs  in  isi'to,  from  whi(*h  date  it  continued  in  suc<*essful  o|M*ni- 
i)r  alnint  thirty-five  years,  during  which  its  annuail  inatrieula- 
as  eoiiiimratively  larg«*,  having  Innmi  ipiitegiMMi  <*ven  during  the 
var.  rp  to  ls77  it  had  an  attendance  annually  of  from  l.*i  t«» 
udent>,  and  its  gra<luatiiig  class  ea<*)i  year  nundN*n*<i  fnmi  1  t«» 
t>  attendaiKM*  d«*clined  eonsiderably  after  1><77,  but  e<»ntinuetl 
pHMl  even  ditun  practically  to  its  eloM*.  During  its  existemv 
itrieulii1«*s,  whu  were  alMUit  e(|ually  divithil  lN'tw<*en  the  s^'Xt's, 
»eiit«*«l  as  many  as  «deven  Stat4»s  i»f  the  I'nion  and  one  fon^igii 
rv. 

oritrimd  hi;:h  scIkmiI  had  Imm^u  <MNHlueational.  and  this  feature 
iiu'iartt'd  ufHUi  tin*  <-nlli';:i'.  wliirli  flaim**  to  have  Immmi  th«*  tir»t 
I'  ill  K«'iit  ui'ky  '  tn  adviM'at«*  and  a«l«>pt  l)i«*  |M>iiey  of  iMN'^lueatiiin. 
i!t'  iHiardiiiu' d<*parf  Mii*nts  anii  ^^tndy  halN  \ver«*  niaintaine^l  fur 
M  K«-\».^,  hut  tlif  i:«*iieral  i*diii*aiitinal  pri\  il«*i;i*siif  the  instiiutinti 
*.lian«i  i'«|iially  l>v  tlierii.  Tlif  «*nllr«^f  maintained  a  H|N*eial 
■  t'l!  1,'irN  \\lii»  (Jiil  nt»t  >\  i^^li  !•»  lakr  lli«*  ii»n::i*r  and  stn»ni;»T 
•  'iitiiHJfil  priinarilx  t'i»t')Hi\N.  In  tlii^  I'oni*^*  «|iploinas  and  ni»i 
"-ui'ii-  •••mh'Tif*!.  i'lif  iiiiii'*- a<)\  anct-il  I'liiiix*,  whieh  was  takfn 
n \  III  t  In*  i^ii'U  \\  ji  ti  t'liiiiHMil  -.iiriM'Hi-.,  1 1*1 1  111  t  III*  i|i*m*«M»N  i»f  li;i4*|it^- 
.iii*«  Mii'l  iMi-tii'l'if  of  M'ii-iirf.  anil  I'lnhiai'tMl  tin*  t|i*partni«*nT<*  <*( 
1 1  !.ini:ii.i:^'««».  in.ir  hiiiiat  h*«.  |ili\  *«ii-<«  ami  I'liciiiiNt  r\ ,  mental  phil«'^- 
liUiin-.tl  litiiat  111*-.  aii«l  iii<M|frn  l.-iiiL'iia::!'*^.  To  suit  Tli«*  iit-ftU 
1:\  :«|ii.i!  «••  ii«|i-ni«»,  ilt'iiarT iM«-niH  nt"  iiiii*«ii'  and  art  \v«t»*  inauiru 
Ir-.m  '\\*  ^.»-j:]\ii\]i-j.  \\\\\\*-  \\i  1  ^*'"  a  <')>iiimi'reial  «t«*partin**iil  \ia«» 
i*««l.  iiU'l  ifi  l^"''  .i  n«»riiia:  «i*-ii.ii  I  iin-nt .  inl«*nil«*i|  i*>]MH*iatl\  t«» 
ff.i«  h»  •  *»  t'»i"  -III-  |»ul»iii'  •^i-liiMij'H  itf  t  iti*  >Iati'.  \\a*»  addiHl  'I'lit* 
r,\t'U  li.e!  '.fix  :ii  i'^  lii^^iinv  a  tall  amount  nf  rh«*mi«'al  and 
■.t!  .i;i|m!  .r  I-.  A  L'"«»'l  niiiifi.iiiiL'iiMl  fali:ni-t.  an<I  ji  m«Hlfrat«*- 
t  •■t»i  •■iM«'  ! .  f »'  .11  \        I  Ip-  t.ei:  i*  \  **\  T  In-  I'ftlit-:;;!*  mntainiHl  as  a  ruN* 


>k'  :«  U  •  f  Liiiiiit  !<•  I  (  •i.liv'i-.  I>ak'(*  «*. 
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from  seven  to  nine  members,  and  throughout  its  history  it  main- 
tained four  regular  academic  professorships. 

Eminence  College  never  had  any  endowment,  and  its  prosperity,  at 
least  during  most  of  its  historj',  was  due  entire!}'  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  its  president.  That  it  performed  efficient  educational 
services  is  shown  by  the  success  achieved  by  its  graduates,  who  num- 
bered altogether,  up  to  1803,  inclusive,  235,  and  were  pointed  to!)}*  the 
institution  rather  than  **  magnificent  buildings  and  munificent  endow- 
ments in  proof  of  the  hale  and  vigorous  life  "  ^  prevailing  thert\  Many 
of  its  alumni  have  taken  an  honored  rank  in  the  various  learned  pro- 
fessions, there  being  among  them  prominent  teachers,  editors,  minis- 
ters, lawj'ers,  and  x>hysicians. 

The  college  was  closed  in  Februar}',  1805,  principally  l>ecause  it 
had  cease<l  to  be  a  financial  success.  President  Giltner  determining 
at  that  time  to  retire  from  active  jmrticiiwition  in  its  management. 
Its  proiwrty  has  since  lx»en  useil  for  privat4»  purjwses.  When  Pro- 
fessor Giltner's  forceful  jwrsonality  was  withdrawn  and  no  similar 
imi)etus  was  at  hand,  nothing  was  left  ujwn  which  the  i>eri)etuity  of 
the  institution  might  be  basinl.  On  the  other  hand,  if  its  equipment 
had  be<'n  owne<l  and  C(mtn)lle<l  by  some  xx^rmanent  organizati(m,  as, 
for  instance,  a  religious  denomination,  it  would  have  In^en  mu(*h  more 
likely,  index)endent  of  any  question  of  endowment,  to  have  had  a  con- 
tinuous existence  and  to  have  |>er|>etuated  itse<lucational  usefulness, 
although  its  effi<*iency  at  any  given  time  would,  of  course,  have  largely 
dejiended  uinin  the  one  actually  in  charge  of  its  executive  affairs.  In 
the  history  of  such  institutions  as  £minen(*e  College  lies  a  useful 
public  lesson. 

BIBUOUKAPHV. 

Biographical  Encyclopedia  of  Kentncky.  UiAtorical  Sketch  of  Eminence  Col- 
lege, Eminence,  lt^T6-77. 


Historical  Sketch,  page  8. 
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vxi  year  to  the  trustees  «>f  Ogcieii  College,  by  whom  it  was  not 
afterwards  purcha«e<l. 

1HS(),  the  iiMHuiK'  from  the  endowment  fund  of  the  iMianl  of 
It  ion,  whieli  had  ^one  to  the  aid  of  Warren  College  during;  itn 
en(*<s  was  m*t  a[)art  by  the  conference  to  anaiMt  ita  theoh>^ieal 
'ntH  in  Vand«»rl)ilt  Tniversity.  Thin  arrangement  le<I  to  a  ver>- 
Rtep  in  1884  whert»by,  in8tea<l  of  attempting  to  (^tabliah  foritxelf 
V  college,  the  confen*nee  adopte^l  the  univerHity  aa  itK  e<lueational 
uti<in,  ami  was  given  in  n*turn  a  n^preaentation  <»f  two  memlM»i> 
^  latter*s  ImwhI  of  tru8t,  the  conference  bi'ing  admitt4Hl  aa  one  of 
ight  **  patronizing <MHiference8"whos4»  repreHentatives<*ontrt>l  the 
»rsity.  Thus  tlie  Louisville  Conference  haa  become  joint  owner 
e  of  the  great<^t  universitiea  in  the  South,  and  haa  no  real  neetl 
1  a<lditional  institution  for  higher  education.  The  conferencH*  haa, 
1HH4,  taken  further  ste[>s  to  supply  its  inlucationai  needa.  Thene 
very  pro|M*rly  taken  the  form,  not  of  establishing  another  college, 
)f  a  training  scIkniI,  known  as  the  Vanderbilt  Training  8ch<M>l, 
li  was  l(K*atiMl  at  Klkt<m,  Ky.,  in  1802,  and  is  intended  to  furnish 
•r  pre[mration  for  the  h»wer  clasw^s  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
ds«>  to  give  the  elements  of  a  gtHxl  English  ^Hlucatiim  to  thone 
have  not  the  desin*  or  op|M)rtunity  to  pursue  a  (ndlege  counn*. 
s(*h(M>l  has  an  exeidlent  e<|uipment  in  the  way  of  buildings  and 
rat  us  and  has  lN*en  doing  a  giMsl  work.  Pnif.  H.  K.  CnK*kett  has 
its  efficient  princi|ml  sin<*e  its  <*stablishm«*nt. 

HlHLKMtlCAPin. 

^  nk**U'h  U  )NiiM«<l  iiliii(»^t  «*ntirt*ly  «>ii  A1exan<l(*r's  History  of  K<lncation  in  the 
vin**('«»nf('rt«nt-t>.  with  mmik*  infortuatioii  f n>m  < 'oUhih  s  !li«itory  aiid  Hendrr- 
Viitciiiiial  Kxhihit. 

vr.    .losKril's   ro|.LK<;K.    HAKI>ST<»WN.  , 

.lMH4»ph'H  i  Miirtri'  i**  worthy  of  a  pla<'«*  in  this  nionotrraph,  U>lh 
i>4*  of  ii>  own  itii|Hirlan<*«\  having  Ihh*ii  Ioiilt  one  of  tht*  princi|ial 
:»•>  *t\  th»-  Mat«'.  and  ai>o  lNM*au>4*  it?*  history,  in  a  S4»ns«»,  still 
II in**  ill  that  «»f  St.  Marx'.H  (olU^^'r,  whirh  has  \hh*u  mad«*  its  sur- 
!  It  ua**  iiNo  thr  first  rolli»^«»  4-stahIisli<Hl  in  Kentu<*ky  b\  the 
III  i  aih<»lir««.  and  was  on«*  of  tli«*  <*arii«*st  denominational  institu- 

in  ih»'  >ta'«-. 

(•  i  aih«>li«'  rliiirdi  «*arl\  rstablishiMl  in  KenturKva  MMuinarv  '  fur 

•  •  • 

linathni  of  itH  pru'HiN.  This  wa**,  after  a  time,  reinovinl  l4i  lianis- 
.  Mi»ii  inif  .•!    Om-  most   tloiirishiii::  town**  in  tlu*  State  and.  a>  the 

•  — ti.iinr^     A  »*    .r^iin/f-i   in    ]^\\   i,u   x\w  <  »h:o  Kivf»r  in   th^  }»mX  which 

t.'  1.:-:    ;.  r..i.- !   ••>!!;»•  >'at»       It  wan  « iinlnct*  <l  At  "^t.  St«»i»h«»n''»  il4(on*ttoi 

•   !   '  f  t*:-    ■  u*  %%.i«»  iii-»v««l  m  Nov*-iiit»»T.  l**l'    t.»  >t.  Th'tiiia-.  n«nr  liardib- 

!•  -v.i-  •   I  !-.  l;.4r  i-towii  ..II  Apr.l  Ji.  l**!',*      It  wt|H  i  itotiiiutd  at  iWinW- 

^t     Mir\o.     t     riftii«i<t   .iii'l   I^MiuviLf  nnt-l  •|iiit«*  r*«Ytitl> .  wbMi  it 
itDM**-!  ;n  fax'-r  Mf  ibr  larKT  •>«'iiiiiuiri«*f»  »»f  the  eburcb. 
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cathedral  town,  the  center,  as  it  remained  for  some  time,  of  Catholic 
influence  in  Kentucky  and  the  West.  In  the  basement  of  tlie  build- 
ing of  this  seminary  was  openeil,  near  the  close  of  ISPJ,  a  day  school, 
from  which,  as  an  humble  beginning,  soon  sprang  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege, the  first  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  the  State  for  th<»  higher 
education  of  young  men.  The  sch<M)l  was  maintained  in  the  seminary 
building  for  about  a  year. 

The  one  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing  this  s<*h(M>l  and  the 
president  of  the  college  for  some  time  was  Rev.  (i.  A.  M.  Khler,  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  170'),  and  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  school  had  just  finished  his  studies  for  the  priesthooil  at  Kmmits- 
burg  and  Baltimore,  Md.  Just  after  his  ordination^  at  Banlstown  in 
the  latter  part  of  1819,  he  received  from  Bishop  Flaget,  the  pioneer 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  West,  the  commission  to  establish  the  school 
just  referred  to,  the  foundation  of  which  had  l)een  long  desire<l  by 
the  bishop,  who  had  previously,  however,  not  had  the  clei*gy  to  spare 
from  other  more  pressing  church  enterprisers  for  its  pro[)er  sui)ervision. 

Father  Elder's  ability,  <*ombine<l  with  his  amiability,  made  him 
I>opular  with  his  students,  atid  under  his  careful  management  the 
school  soon  grew  in  numbers.  Largely  from  the  procee<ls  of  tuition, 
at  first  partly  antiei[>ate<l,  a  building  was  s<M)n  <»recte<l  for  it,  and  a 
lM>anling  department  adde<l.  The  south  wing  of  this  building  was 
coniplete<l  at  the  close  of  1820 and  the  sc*h<N)l  moveil  from  the  seminary 
at  that  time.  The  north  wing  was  ertniletl  in  182*3  and  the  front  so<m 
afterwanls,*  the  whole  costing  alM)Ut  *2(),(K)()  and  constituting  one  of 
the  largest  ami  lK»st  appointe<l  nlucational  buihlings  in  the  West  at 
that  time.  Pu[)ils  then  cam<'  in  large  numl>ers,  alK)ut  «5()  l)eing  bnmght 
at  one  time,  in  1825,  from  a  Louisiana  college  by  Rev.  M.  Martial. 
This  was  tht»  In'ginningof  a  larg«»  patnmage,  which  was  long  retained, 
from  the  South,  (*siMH.*ially  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

The  increasing  attendaneo  ha<l  caused  Father  Elder  and  other 
friends  of  the  ent<M*pri.s4'  to  iN^eomo  nion*  ambitious  in  its  iN^half.  So, 
on  DecemlH»r  27,  1824, '  a  charter  was  obtained  fnmi  the  State  legisla- 
iurt»  i»onf«»rring  u|mui  it  full  <'ollrgiate  |m»w<»i's  and  privilegt»s,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Joseph's  College  It  was  by  this  instiument  plactHl 
under  the  rontnil  of  six  tru.st(M»s,  of  whom  tlit*  bishop  of  tht»  diiK'ese 
was  the  mtMierator  or  chairman. 

Father  Khler  lM»<*amt^  the  lii*st  pn\si<ient  of  tin*  new  college,  whose 
<*oun4«s  early  in  its  hi.story,  lM»(*anH»  a  high-gra<le,  <*la.ssi<*al  one,  in  eom- 
fmri.Hon  with  similar  instituti<»ns  throughout  therountry.  At  his  own 
re<|U<jst,  Fatlu»r  Elder  was  n»li«»vtHl   fnnn   its  pn^sidency  fnuii  1^27  to 

*Thi8.  HA  nou*d  in  f'oniifc'tioii  with  the  history  of  St.  Mary's.  tK'<-urre<l  at  the  siime 
time  as  that  of  Feather  Byrne,  the  founder  of  that  InHtitntion. 

'Niles*fl  Ke|<i4ter.  vol.  'Jx,  p.  41tl  (August  'J7.  is-^.*)),  nays  thei-oUeKe  him  neiirly  fin- 
ished a  new  brick  buildiniic,  four  HtorierihiKh  and  I'Je  feet  lon^.and  that  it  iM  in  a  very 
protperona  condition.  liavinK  '-^^i  htutlenta. 

-Acta  of  1824-W».'>.  pp.  «W>  0^ 
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<liiri!ii;  wliif'li  tiiiir  tlic  diiticN  of  tin*  uflirc  wi*r«*  alilv  <Iis«-li.*ir::*-<l 
1«*\ .  I.  N.  Ufyiii>lils.  siilisi*qii«Mitly  hislmp  of  (*har1estoii,  Imi  m 
altiM-  yi-ar  tlit*  tii>t  |»i*4*shli*iil  i'i^siiiikmI  his  fnriiit*r  iM>?«itiiin  aifl 
llisliiy  <l«*V(it«Ml  ihf  ifiiiaiiMttM*  of  his  liftMo  th**  furthiT  liiiililni;: 
f  tilt*  roll(*;;i*.  i >ii  .laiiiiarv  l'*>.  \f<''\x,  tho  institution  NiitTi'n->i 
lisfortuiif  of  losiiii:  its  main  Iniildin;;  hy  tin\  iind  t*i;;ht  nmiiTh^ 
wants  suITimim!  tin*  a«liIilionaI  loss  of  its  faithful  pr«*si(U*nT  an«! 
Icr.  whi»*«<*  <lfatli  was  lar;;(*ly  hnin;:ht  alN>ut  frtini  ovrn^xiTtimi  a' 
ini«*  <if  ili«'  \\i't\  'Vhr  iMiildin;:  was  s<M»n  nH*n*i't«'<l,  hut  lh««  n-'^iii' 
!■  tin*  ion;;  rfUiaintMl  in  tin*  shafir  of  ih*hi,  wiiirh  hun^ht'avilx  nxcr 
i«M*cM*  for  a  nuiniNT  of  v«*ar«*. 

« 

llici'ntl  of  Kathfi*  K1i!iM'\  adinlnistratioii.  St.  .hiM*|»hV  was  ni-nj 
I  a*«  on«*  «if  the  tii'Hi    litiM'arx    instilnti«)ns  of  Ki*iiiui'k\  anil  th^ 
I  i;<'ncrally.      It  had  annually,  during  this  |M*ritNl.  from  1<ni  i..  j*.  • 
'nl*«.  an*!  so«in   lN'*;an  tn  si*nd  ont   ;;iMNl-si/<Ml  ;;ra<linitlni:  I'la^^***"* 
If  linif.  tilt*  rias>  of  ls:s:;  nnmlMM'in^  riiriit  mi*nilM*i's. 
ihiT  Kld<T  wa**  sumMMh-ii  in  tin*  pn'sjiJiMH'V  of  tin*  roli«*;if  li\  Kix 
>(ialdini;.   iImmi  i|uiti'  a  \«»un;;  man.  hut  d<'stin(*d  lati*r  ti»  In-i-miki- 
;\  priiiiiincnt  lii:un*  in   hi*«  I'huri-h.      lie  n^niiiiniMJ  at  ihi*  li«'ail  "f 
i»*«c|ih's  tnr  iwit  \4'ars.  iN'mmini:  afiiTwanls  hi^hup  i»f  Ki'ntui-k\. 
at«*r  ihi-  ««i-\rnih  an-hhishup  uf  l»allimfiii\ 

wa-*  Niiri-i'i-flt-d  III  |nJi»  ill  i||(.  pn'>id«>iir\  nf  >t.  .losi'ph'**  \t\  \l*\ 
l.ani-a<«tfr.  who  wa""*  in  in  in  sur('iM*di>d    h>   Ki'\  .  Kdwanl    Mi- Ma 
ihi'  I'omhiiifd  adiiiini<«t rat ioiiK  of  ihfsr  iwo  pn*sid«*nts  t-xifntliri;: 
1*^       I ' ndi'T  1  hi'ii  I'M'i'lli'nl   and   I'arffiil   nianai^fuii'iit    tin*  i*itIi«-L'' 
nihil  •«•   i»?i»^pi  »       <  i*!!:!!*-   !i-IU   n^   in    hi*»  >kfti'hi"-     ih.r    i:    l:.i'' 
•ihli  11'-  :ri   i-^t..  ■Inr   n::  'hi-  aduiini'^i raiioii  of    I'aiht'r    Mi*M.ili.»  . 
i!  'h'  II  .1  l.ti-ul'\   i.f   itiiir  pr-iiff*«^iir  <«.  )icNidi"«  liii-   pn*Hif|i*iit.  .iiid  .i 

i\   iif    '. \iihiiin--        rin-  fai'Mllx  had  I ii  iiiakiii;'  «»«'l!'-di-n\  .ri  * 

•-   ■■.    [i:i\    ■■'!    '\i*-   ihfii    wiMirliin::   mi   iln-    iii*«iiiiiTion.   of   wh>' 
■■'■-•  :l!  niii:i  :in'l     ri   !  •»  I  ■*        I'm  a  iiuiiiiM-i  nt   \  i-ar**  t  hi'\    had  •  .i-  ' 
\  ■•!  I  mill  *r  ■  f  •■*;■' .1  \iai  !••»  '  fii'sr  •»«•!  \  ii*i"«»       N\  •■  ati*  intor  iiit«: 
'iji  •"  .i'»'i:i?   -li-    •111!"'    r.i'hi'    NJiNl.tfiini'-  aiiiiiiiii*«iraiion  a)>•...' 
\ « ■'!  !ij  !tM  ii .  !■•  -11!  !ij  ? ' '  nil  iM-.i '  I  \  ail  oi   I  In-  '-fall""*  in  t  lit-  >iiut  h  a* 

'■.I'l     •»]••   'i'    .1"      t  .1-'       I      .'.i!      :h     -^'Miiv    .1'     ^t      .loNi-ph'^  |ll*!Mi«' 

.1  :.•:      -  i " .■  jt    'r.i':    -<  Ii*    :••?  '  Ii    inaiix    i^iaduafi"-  w  h"    ;i!  '•  • 

•»    ..  .  .1 M  t  .:  .,■   ji_  I  ^i|t  .  1     1 1  •  !i.-  ■!  ■  "Ii"  i-ii!   |ir  •iri"«*»ioii<*        I  Miring:  ? !;  * 


-  '•         I.  K-  '.•      ■  \    •.  >    ■  .4'.  1  .  r  t-lu.iit-i  .it  >!.  Mar*  - 
I    :  .  .    '  •  •  '.    I    .'■•'•--   '  '    •  ''•  .\'      •    \  •  tr-   ■  ■?   a^*'  .      II.   :•    • 
.    1  •       ■    i'   ;   Ii    '.  ■     .•  • .      -    ;    .I'l  :  W.I-  r ii»  1/  jki-!. -r  •  -l."  ■ 
r    •  .    ■  I.     ■  i!  -       H-     •■     iiiii    '  :-li ■•;■■■•  K»-Ti*'i   k . 

"■•  ■       i  I-      .:■   ;    .;     ^?  '   «•:•■  i!  \    ••■  i.\ .    .    i::  ; 
'  ■    -     ?•    .•     •     —   '     ;■  ■!    1.  >in;rh  -  M:*!    r\     : 
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portion  of  its  history  the  institution  was  conduet^nl  by  tho  secular 
clerg>'  of  the  church,  and  was  for  most  of  the  time  oiKjrattMl  in  close 
connection  with  tlie  diocesan  seminary. 

In  June,  1848,*  the  Jesuits  of  the  provinw^  of  Missouri,  at  tlie  S4)lic- 
itation  of  Bishop  Fhi^et,  wlio  was  always  much  inclined  towanl  their 
order  as  a  teaching  organization,  and  had  offered  to  them  tlie  (H)ntrol 
of  the  college  in  1829,  just  prior  to  their  assuming  the  a<lminist.ration 
of  St.  Mary's  (-ollege,  took  charge  of  St.  Joseph's,  which  was  opened 
under  their  management  in  the  following  SeptemlH">r,  with  Rev.  Peter 
J.  Verhaegen,  formerly  president  of  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  as 
its  new  president.  There  was  a  fair  showing  of  students  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  administration,  and  their  numbers  increaseil  during 
the  first  session.  The  college  afterwartls  ha<l  numerous  students,  jMir- 
ticuhirly  from  the  South,  and  was  uninterruptedly  prosperous  until 
closed  by  the  civil  war  in  18G1. 

The  other  pn»sident^  during  the  i)eriod  of  Jesuit  contn)l,  besides 
Father  Verhm»gen,  who  n'maine<l  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for 
three  years,  were  Fathers  Emig,  D'lloop,  Coosemans,  an<l  de  Bluck. 

In  1852,  during  the  administration  of  Father  Emig,  a  large  tiddi- 
tional  building,  to  l>e  use<l  as  an  infirmary  and  for  class-room  [)ur- 
poses,  as  well  as  t<»  furnish  s])lendid  <|uarters  for  the  (*ollege  museum, 
was  erec^teil.  A  numlx^r  of  other  additions  an<l  improvement-s  to 
buildings  and  gnmnds  were  also  mmle  during  this  (leriod,  and  the  old 
college  debt  was  finally  fully  exi)unged.  The  institution  ha<l  con- 
tinuiMl  to  grow  in  public  favor,  but  in  18G1  its  buildings  wen*  sc^ized 
and  occupi«Hl  for  s<mie  time  by  the  Ftnieral  authorities  for  hospital 
puriN>ses,  aii<l  its  exenMses  wen»  not  resume<l  for  st^veral  years.  The 
college  was  never  n»o|H»utMl  by  the  Jesuits,  who,  in  1808,  owing  to  a 
inisunderstan<ling  with  the  bishop  of  the  di<K*esi^  in  n»ganl  to  a  new 
college  which  they  were  pn)[xjsing  to  establish  in  Louisville,  gave  up 
the  management  of  St.  Joseph's  and  withdrew  from  the  St^ite.  The 
college  proiM»rty  had  only  lKM»n  hehl  in  trust  by  them,  and  ui>on  their 
departure  was  transf«»rrtNl  to  the  bishop  fnM*  from  the  old  debt  which 
they  hiul  liquidati'd.  It  n*vert4.Ml  to  its  former  plan  of  management 
and  was  phice<l  und«»r  the  dinnrtioii  of  the  si»<*ular  clergy. 

Fnim  180U  to  1S72  tin*  buihlings  were  (Mnnipiwl  by  the  preimnitory 
Theoh>gical  Semimiry  fnmi  St.  Thomas,  with  Rev.  P.  de  Fraine  as 
suiK'rior.  In  1872  a  limitiMl  numlx^r  of  students,  l>esides  thoM*  stu<ly- 
ing  for  the  priestluxxl,  were  again  )idmitt<Ml,  and  Rev.  M.  M.  Coghlan 
liecame  president  and  n'mainiHl  at  the  head  <»f  the  institution  until 
his  death  in  Man*h,  1^77.  In  S4»ptemlM»r,  1S77,  Rev.  \V.  J.  Dunn 
hei*ame  his  suc<'essor  and  was  in  turn  suc^'^MMbnl  by  Rev.  C  J.  O'Con- 
nell  at  the  en<l  (»f  the  next  year.  During  this  iM*ri<Ml  of  the  college's 
history  no  regular  <legr«*4»s  were  <*oiiferre4l,  but  then»  wen*  two  n»gular 


<  Thin  date  Ib  given  in  Maes's  Life  of  Neriuckx,  p.  476,  as  July,  1S48. 
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L»s  iiiaiiitaiii<*«l — tlu*  rlassiral  for  tin*  ministry  and  l«*ariMHl  iiri>f(«<»- 
g(Mi<*ra1ly,  and  \\u*  comnHMvial  fi»r  inm^antile  pursuits. 
th<*  lN';rinuin^  of  Katlirr  oVonnolTs  administration  tin*  |irivi- 
of  iIm*  institution  \vi*ri'  fully  o|N»n<Ml  to  all  youn^  nii*n  wlm  w^n- 
rly  i»n*|KinMl.  ami  wIhmi,  in  ISSn,  U«»v.  W.  I*.  Ma<*kin  lNM>ani«- 
l«Mit  tilt'  A.  r».  fl«»;rn*<'  was  n'ston-d  and  a  wimtifir  «*«iur>«'  al— • 
ut<Hl.  Till' col l<*i;r  liad  at  that  time  a  ;r(MMl  library  and  «*\ti-n««i\i* 
[iti(*  apparatus,  and  was  \v«*ll  pn^panMl  to  su[>ply  lli«*  cduiMiiitiia! 
i  of  tin*  time.     Its  farultv  bftwiM^n  \x7i\  and  iss.^  <M>ntainiMl  fn»ni 

ni«MnlN*i-s,  and  its  students  variiMl  in  numlN*r  fn>m  7*'»  in  P'*^. 
rin;r  tin*  1ai«M*  p(»rtion  of  the  institution's  history  it   hii«l   lii>«*ii 
r  the  eharj^e  of  th(*s(M'ular  eler^ry  of  iln»  «liiMi*se,  whiU*  St.  Mar\''* 

\^i\  the  other  mal >ile;:e  <»f  the  <*hur<'h  in  Kentucky,  wa>  iN-in;: 

leliMl  l»y  the    Fathers  of  the   I{esurreeti«>n,  a  stnui;;  ami   Wfll- 

iI/.ihI   teaehini:  onliM*.     As  Inith  of  the.se  institutions  neo-wirilv 

their  students  lar^«'ly  fn»m  th«'  sam«' territory,  the  e«inii)eiitii»n 

ell  was  a  etiiisiderahle  hindrance  io  the  other,  so,  in  August, 

the  liishi»p  «if  Louisville,  thinkin;:  it  wise  l«i  cunceiitraie  the 
itional  eiTori>  «if  the  church  in  imk*  institution,  whiidi  iiii^hi  thii^ 
Iter  iMpijpjMMl  and  in  I'Very  way  iiion*  t»!Vici«'nt,  caiisiil  St.  .Iiisi-ph'-* 

cliiseil  aii<l  St.  .Mary's  mad«*  the  olVicial  cuUep*  nf  the  iliiN-i'^>  it** 
ucc»*ssor  of  iMith   institutions.     So  while  St.  JiiseplTs  lia*.  i*i-a5Mt| 
1st  as  a  .s«*parate  institutif»n.  it  vet,  in  a  sensi>,  lives  in  .St.  >lar\'-« 
l>uililiii;:s  of  St.  .loseplTs  sini*e  it  was  sus|NMided  havi»  lH»«-n  u^-«l 
c  i»f  the  niah*  ••rphaiia.Lr«*s  iif  tin*  iJIimm-ki*.     The  eoIlet;i«  ]ia>  l**"*-!! 

d  ifi  '•uch   a  \\a\  a*«   in»t    ii« ^-^arilx   l<i   ri*iiiain   cIuniiI   i*iitir*-i\   :ii 

iiiiiri'.  and    if   funin-   cir<Miiii<«iaii<*f*«   -^liall    i-»-niliT   its    riiijN  u.ii;: 
•alil«'  it  iiiax   n'-^uiiM"  ii**  lii*»i«iri«"  ••ari-fp. 

lii«»tni"v.  •■•«|H'rially   I'm-  a)H»ut    t  liirt  \ -tm-  yi-ar^  jirii»?"   t«i    !**•  ;.  > 

a  di-i  iiiL'iii*»li»-d   nii*-,  and  !•»  tin-   limn-  n-niai  kalile  fr«tni  tin-   :.ii' 

a!l   "l'   :■*>  wiirlv  \%a^   acr«inijili*«h«*d    williinil    aii\    eiehiu  iin-iit    .tiiii 

i    '.ilMiii  ilii-  ;M«-«iMii-  di'ri\i'i    tnun    !iiiTitiii    Iim-*.       JMiriii::  iT-^i-x.-.'- 

.'   L"  .I'lil.i'i'l  a  imiiilMT  i»f  .-^l  ildiii!^  \\  lin  jifli  r\\  ;n«N  li'a«"ln^I   j^*-  • 

•  •!  -jriM*  jifuhi  :iiiiii"i'  a**  l;»»v  ♦■Mi"*!'*.  !i,«"rnlM'r«»  ••!  i  "••iii.rr'i'H*,.  !•  ^'.. 
. -i  »..!<..    ;iM-,eli>  •  ^.    jjiri^tN.   pli\  ««ii-iaii»«.  la^*\•'r■'*.  aiel    jhi'.:!  it;.i!.* 

•  ■•!    *^'.t'»—    \"'i!ii-\   <  ti'Tii-ral  <  faiuiie! :    <  f»\  ••rii-ir   {•••wi'll.  «i»    K«  M- 
\.    <  fi^  •  '  ii'i!   \\';i  k!:il«-.  iif  l,«iM;«»i.!na:    ll<iii     riiiHiia**  i      M*'i  i»'«-r\. 

.  r  -      ---.  •   n-  '      \  .•■■.      •  .1..  T.-  -    -i:.  'i.  -    .i'..i  1'.  rriii.  UiiiU*  .ml   Kii;"'-  ■   » 

.  ;;t..-  -  --K'*-  :••  •     f  r.  tr'.;.    i  .it  M  --■.  .!.-. 

l!       ■  >K   •    f..  -     :'•:..    I..:.- .1-.  i  T.i:.- -     •    r.i-     ■;.  1  .  i.-t-: 
^'    »;  ■       I    "*k-  •■  I,     :  ii    II    I.    W    i". .a.   . 
-  '  I..'.     •  N-  :  I.   K*. 

•  l-  -  «  '■!.:•  i..ir>  •  f  «  utri  ■'.;•••.'  \  \u  Ai;.-  :  :■  .i 
Ai:.>  ri    tTi  Am  iriK 

l.i-r  .1  (*.itl:oIi'   liirt«  !or^  *.<>:  j-7^. 
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CUMBERLAND   COLLEGE,  PRINCETON. 

Cumberland  CoUepfo  was  established  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  in  182G  by 
the  Cumberland  l^e«byterian  Church,  from  which  it  derive<l  it« 
name.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  institutions  in  the 
State  to  make  anything];  like  an  ade<|uate  test  of  a  system  of  manual 
labor  as  a  part  of  its  regular  work.  A  large  farm  was  attached  to 
the  college,  upon  which  all  students  were  required  for  some  time  to 
labor  two  hours  each  day.  They  also  all  t<K)k  their  meals  at  a  general 
boarding  house. 

The  preliminary  steps  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution were  taken  by  Kentucky  Sj'noil  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  1825,  when  it  was  resolvcnl  by  that  iHKly,  with  great 
unanimity,  to  found  a  collegia  in  which  it«  ministry,  especially,  might 
be  properly  e<lucat<Ml.  The  manual-labor  system  was  ingrafted  upon 
the  institution  in  order  to  diminish  the  exi)ense'  of  attendance  and  at 
the  same  time  pn)mote  health  and  pnvctical  habits.  The  college  was 
chartered  by  an  act  of  the  State  legislatun*  approved  Januar}**  8, 1827,* 
by  the  terms  of  which  it  wjis  placed  iin<ler  the  maimgement  of  a  board 
of  not  more  than  eleven  nor  less  than  seven  trustees,  who  were  to  be 
api)ointe<l  by  Kentucky  Syntnl.  The  student«(  also  might  be  required 
to  labor  a8  much  as  three  hours  a  day  '*  on  the  farm  atta<^heil  to  the 
college."  The  institution  was  later  taken  under  the  care  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  church,  and  Imcame  the  representative  institu- 
tion of  the  whole  den<miination  inst^'ad  of  Kentucky  synml  simply. 

The  college  had  lK»en  oimmiihI  In^fore  its  charter  was  secured,  in 
llar(*h,  182r»,  and  had  as  its  first  president,  Kev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,^  I).  D., 
who  was  assisted  b}'  Daniel  L.  Morrison,  as  professor  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  and  by  several  young  men  as  tutors.  Dr. 
Cossitt  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  wase<lucated  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont.  He  was  a  man  of  cultun^  and  a  writer  of 
merit.  He  remaine<l  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  College  as  long  as  it 
remained  under  the  can*  of  the  whole  church. 

The  original  colh»ge  building  was  a  sul>stantial  two-st4)ry  brick 
structure,  <>()  by  22  feet.  To  this  was  adde<l  in  1832  another  similar 
building,  70  by  40  f<H»t.  There  was  at  that  time  also  a  dormitory  for 
students.  Professor  Morrison  had  resigne<l  in  1830,  but  his  plac«»  had 
lieen  supplie<l,  and  another  regular  professor  liml  iN'en  mhUnl  to  the 
fa<*ulty,  which  in  is;i3  *  was  comiM)He<l  as  follows:  H<»v.  F.  R.  Cossitt, 
president,  mental  and  moml  philosophy  and  lH»lles-lettrt\s;  Rev.  R. 


'  The  American  Almanac  for  Wi^i  gives  the  total  ez])enw»8  of  a  ntodent  nmler 
the  sjrstFm  as  $hO  a  year. 
•Acta  of  1827-28,  pp.  21-27. 

*  A  sketch  of  Dr.  Cossitt  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Collinn^s  History  of  Kentncky,  Vol.  I, 
|i.  485,  where  the  name  is  incorrectly  spelled  Cassitt. 

*  From  American  Almanac  for  1834. 
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l,aii<M<*nt  laii^rtia^os;  Liviiij^stiin  LindMiy,  inathomatu*san(l  natii- 
lilosophy;  l{<»v.  A.  Shelby,  stowanl  and  suiM^rinttMideiit  of  farm. 
inltT  to  rarry  out  oiio  of  tin*  s|K»rial  objVHs  of  tlie  iiistitiiti«iii. 
K'tion  ill  theology  was  also  j^i veil  by  Pn'siileiit  CosHitt  and  l'n»- 
r  lU'anl. 

•  <'olle^<»  had  early  in  its  hist<iry  a  library  of  s«*v<*ral  liiindn**! 
ifs  an<l  a  ri'siNM'tabltM'heinieal  and  |ihiloso]»ht<*al  a|»i>ani1ii>,  and 
iiiK'li  e\<M'n4Mit  «'dti('ational  work,  parti<*iilarly  in  fiirnisliiii;;  it>» 
•h  with  wrll-traiiKHl  ministers.  It  ha<l  up  to  1S42  an  annual 
*iv  attendanec  of  alMiut  «W»  stud<*iits,  ami  its  ^radiiat^^^  up  t^i 
iiiie  iiuiiiltenMl  .'k^.      It>  uianiial-lalNir  featur<%  althouj^h  wi>  ai>- 

iiird  it  was  considvn'd  a  ^ii^at  iMMiefit  in  is:{:*,^  had  iN'fun*  Itui;: 
'd  not  suited  to  tin*  ideas  and  habits  of  thom*  who  eould  Im*  ehii*t1> 
mIimI  oil  t(»  patr<»iii/e  the  institution,  and  so  wiis  not  a  sii<*«*«*<v, 
iiiueh  tinaiieial  einbarrassiiMMit  had  also  arisen  and  a  nuiulN<r  uf 
X<*s  in  tht*  faeiilty  had  taken  phiee. 

•  stat««  of  its  atTairs  had  lM»eonie  su<*h  as  to  eause  lh«»  e)iiirt*h  a* 
il<*  to  loM>  h«>iN*  in  its  su<*<M*ss  under  the  eonditions  then  exiMiii;; 
•iiiri*t<in,  and  s<»  tin*  ;r«Mh»ral  assiMiibly  of  ls42  pive  up  the  in>Ti- 
II  as  a  ^rciifM-al  eliureh  (^^('rprisi*  and  transferriHl  its  |iatro!ia;:*' 
inibfrland  ('niv(>i>ily,  then   founded  ait   LeiNinon,  Tenn.,  \»  hh-li 

had  o(T(*i-fd  roiisiili'rabli*  tinaiiiMal  iiidue4*nients  ami  was  <*on>i*l- 
in  oth<*r  ri*siN*et*^  a  iiiori*  d(*sirabli*  hN*a1ion  than  l*rin(*i*t4»n  for  a 
-a!  ehuri'h   iii*^l it ut ion.      l>r.   Cossitt.  wht>  lNH*ame  the  prt*sidf*:il 

•  ni'W  inii\«T^iiy,  >\iili  all  of  tie-  pnifessors  at  Pri!i(*i*tiin  !»iit  oin*. 
\(-«l  Til  L«')).iM«»ii  ill  I'lliriiary,  I^^t'!.  and  so  «ild  CuiiilN-rlaiMl  i  *»]■ 
ii;i\  Im-  ^.liil  Til  i\i«*i  M'l  ill  ihf  iH'WiT  t 'uinlM*rlaiid  l'ni\i'r^iM. 
111-  li  .I'liiiLT  i-diii-aT  iiiii.-il  inNiiiiitinn  of  tht*  C'liinlM^rland  l'r«->bv- 
i  (   hiii'i'li. 

r    iiiUi-L'i-    ,1*    Prniii'iini,    al'ti-r    li.-i\  ini:    Ihmmi    aUindon<-4l    li\   ih»- 

m 

•li  Ml  !.ir:ji-.  \N.i^  i;ik«-ri  i-har::**  •»!  1»>  tin-fn  Ki\er  SvihhI.  aii'l. 
:'^  iii.iiHi.i!  1.1)111:- i|i|>Mr-iiii<iii  «li*«rardfd.  ri*niain«*d  until  I**''**  .1 
•ii  iriii!  |i!  ;^-  .  ji  \\  .1^.  Im»\^  i'\  i-r,  diiriii:^  t  hi*»  |H*riiMl  iifV^r  al»;»-  '" 
t!«  iiiiii-ii  iiiiin-  'fi.iii  .1  liH-.il  hi'^li  **('li(i<il.  dt'iM-ndiii;^;  oil  Tii!ii<iM 
:••'  .1  !.i'hi-r  ]ii iiMiiiMiN  <\i^ii'iii'i*,  and  \\a>  tinally  alMiidoi;***! 
1  •  l|i  :    '.\    ■  III    i"hur«'h. 

1  !»'!  I'  •■   K  vl"«l  Y. 

T.-  ■  >k'  •.  .  .  - 
.1.-  ■  !i;-r.  r;. 
.  :-«  '.  >  1  'T'  -'•■;.  V  r  i.r.  «   ;.ii:    li    11  K-  liTUt  k\ . 

•  .■  .  -  Ai!.-  r      I'.  .1  ..rii  i'. 

A'    •  r;    I r.  Ail..  I"    p 
-     ■  •    ■    !.•     .      I*  .•■ 
:.-  r   I..   .1        r.     ■      !.-!;'!i-   «..'.      ^  \    (..   -     ^l♦■T^l:ll^     PIj.   1)  :  WikshtDCt'tTl.  1"*'* 

i».trii.»r>i  "  Ai!i*ri<  an  ■>  •  .:  u  ti  •  •*  l^lu  .iT:<iii.  v<  >l.  'J',  )•.  .li-'t. 
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SHELBY   COLLEGE,  SHELBYVILLE. 

The  facta  obtainable  in  regard  to  the  historj'  of  Shelby  College,  at 
one  time  somewhat  pn)minent  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  can  be  stated  in  a  comparatively  few  wonls. 

The  college  was  founded  at  Shelby ville  in  1836,'  and  in  1841  took 
on  the  denominational  feature  characteristic  of  most  of  the  colleges 
of  the  State  by  coming  under  the  management  of  the  Kpiscoi>al 
Church.  It  was  controlled  by  that  church  for  thirty  years,  although 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  supiK>rted  by  the  denomination  with  very 
great  unanimity.^ 

The  college  building  was  a  handsome  brick  structun%  142  feet  long 
by  70  feet  wide,  and  it«  grounds  embrace<l  18  acres.  Then*  was  also 
a  president's  housi'  in  addition  to  the  main  building. 

The  president  of  the  instituti(m  during  most  of  its  history  was  Rev. 
W.  I.  Waller,  M.  D.,  a  prominent  Episcopal  clergj'man.  The  Epis- 
copal Seminar}*,  fonuerly  associated  with  Transylvania  Tniversity 
during  the  pn»siden<'y  of  Rev.  15.  ().  Pt^ers,  seems  to  have  l>etm  oper- 
ated for  a  time  in  conniK^tion  with  tlie  college,  whi<»h  during  it«  exist- 
ence e<lucate<l  many  young  men  for  business  life  and  for  the  various 
professions. 

BIBUOGRAPIIY. 

ColliD8*8  Sketches. 
Collins*8  History. 
Acts  of  the  Legislature. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Christ  C'harch,  Lonisrille,  by  Rev.  Jiunes  Craik;  Looi^ 
Tille,  1882. 

EMINEN'CE   CX)LLEGE,  EMINENXE. 

Emin(»nce  College  furnishes  in  it«  history  a  go<Ml  example  of  what 
can  Im*  d<me  by  individual  ability  an<l  enterprise  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  also  an  excellent  illustniticni  of  th<»  n^sult  <»f  all  e<luca- 
tional  undertakings  which  <leiM'n<l  solely  u|Mm  ix^rsonal  initiative. 
The  hist4)ry  of  Eminen<»e  College  is  an  epitome  of  a  large  part  of  the 
educational  st*rvi<i»s  of  its  pn'sident,  \V.  S.  (tiltner,  and  when  he  .st»v- 
ennl  his  c<mn<»ction  with  it  th<»  institution  ceased  to  t»xist. 

The  college  gn»w  out  of  a  high  wIhmiI  establishe<l  at  Kminem^e  by  a 
numlN*r  of  public-spirite<l  citizens  of  the  ctmimunity,  who  in  18.55 
ha^l  organiz4'd  th<'niselves  into  a  st4K*k  comimny  and  f(Mind<Mi  asch<K)l, 
which  was  o|)en<Hl  in  S<»ptemlM»r,  1857,  with  Pn>f.  S.  (t.  Mullins  oh 
princiiml.  The  s<*h(M>l  had  lM»en  n»gularly  <»hart4'nMl  in  ls.*>7,  hut  c<m- 
tinu<Ml  only  one  ymr  under  its  originail   nmnag<Mii<*nt,  as  the   not 

'  The  collefce  was  driven  the  ri«ht  on  February  l«.  1*<37  (actn  of  ls:tt^-:{7.  p.  219). 
to  raise  $100,000  by  lottery.  We  have  no  accoant  as  t4>  how  mnch  was  thus 
realized. 

*  Craik,  in  his  Sketches  of  Clirist  Chart'h,  Lonisville,  lu&Ke  KN),  suys  that  the  vestry 
of  that  I'harch  on  Atigost  10, 1S46,  recommended  that  the  college  be  abandoned 
by  the  church. 
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school  HVfttem  made  littlo  Appan»nt  progress,  although  pu])lie  sonti- 
ment  was  somewhat  cultivattnl  in  its  l)ehnlf,  as  sliowii  by  the  support 
given  it  in  the  next  lul ministration. 

Rev.  Rol>ert  J.  Breekinridgo,  I).  D.,  was  ai)iH)inted  sm)orinten<lent 
on  SeptemlH»r  14,  1847,  and  at  onee  took  uj)  th«*  caus<'  of  popuhir  edu- 
cation with  enthusiasm.  It  was  largely  through  his  indefatigable 
efforts  that  the  next  imiKirtnnt  steps  in  the  progivss  of  the  syst4»m 
were  made,  lie  lirst  scM*un»d,  in  1847  an<I  1H4S,  the  issue  of  a  nt»w 
bond  for  the  State  seh<M>l  fund,  which  ineludtnl  all  the  arreai's  of 
int<»n*st  due  and  made  tht»  ImuuI  a  total  of  *l,i'25,7<>8.  Also,  by  an  act 
of  February  2*5, 1841»,  he  s(K.»ured  the  submission  to  iNipular  vott»  of  tho 
proixmition  to  levy  a  tax  of  2  <*ents  on  vm'h  *1<H)  of  pn>iM»rty  in  tho 
State  to  furnish  a^lditional  n»veiiue  for  the  seh<M)l  system.  This 
proposition  was  ratifi(*d  by  the  jN'ople  at  the  jhiIIs  in  the  following 
August  by  a  largi*  nuijority. 

Dr.  Bre<'kinridg«»  also,  by  the  help  of  sueh  memlHM*s  of  the  eonsti- 
tutional  eonvention  of  1S41»  as  Larkin  J.  PnH'tor,  John  1).  Taylor, 
William  K.  Bowling,  Ira  U<M>t,  Thomas  J.  ILmmI,  Charles  A.  Wiek- 
liffe,  and  Thomas  J.  Lisle,  su<*eeiMled  in  nuiking  anothtM*  gn^at  gain 
for  the  system  by  having  the  seh(M>l  fund  d«H*lan»d  inviolable  for  the 
purfH^ses  of  eommon-.Heh(M>l  education  by  the  new  eonstitution  and 
also  by  having  the  su[N*rintendent  of  publie  instruetion  made  a  regu- 
lar State  odii'er,  to  Ih»  «*leeted  by  the  iK.»ople.  Article  XI,  s<^»tion  l,of 
tliis  eonstitution,  pnN*lainuMl  on  June  11,  IS'^iH,  declares  that  the 
former  <*<»mmon-s<*lifN>l  fun<l,  **togetlM»r  with  any  sum  whi<*h  nuiy  ht»n»- 
after  Im»  rai.sed  in  the  State,  by  taxation  or  oth«»rwise,  for  purpo>cs  of 
e<lucation,  shall  In»  held  inviolable  for  thr  pur|H)se  <}f  sustaining  a 
syst^Mii  of  (Munmon  s<*h<K>ls.*' 

Another  advance  in  progress  was  accom pi i.»*h<Ml  by  Dr.  Bn^ckinridge 
when,  ill  Man*h,  IS.V),  against  the  strenuous  opjMisition  (»f  (tovernor 
Ihdm,  he  succtNMhMl  by  li^gi.shitive  action  in  having  the  s4*h(N»l  fund 
considennl  a  |Mirt  of  the  n*gular  State  debt,  tlie  interest  of  which  was 
payable  out  of  tin*  sinking  fund  and  was  on(»  of  the  first  <*harges 
against  the  State  revenues.  Tlieyear  ls.*»u,  in  which  the  last  of  these 
im|N»rtaiit  gains  was  s<M*ure4i,  nmy  1n»  S4iid  to  In*  th<*  one  in  which  the 
pnbli<'-s<*hool  system  of  Kentucky  was  lirst  regularly  organixinl.  Dr. 
Bn^ekinritlgeV  M»rvi<M\s  in  its  lN*half  wenMM»rtainly  very  great,  an<l  he 
nmy  as  truly  1m*  <*all«Ml  tin?  father  of  the  act  mil  .sy.stem  as  Kev.  B.  O. 
]NH*rM  is  of  the  [Miblic  opinion  which  (*alled  it  int(»  i*\isteii(*e. 

Dr.  Bn*<*kinridge*s  lalnirs  wen*  iiidors<*d  in  l^**!  by  his  lx*iDg 
eh'cted  su|M*rintendent  by  th«*  vi»te  of  the  ]N*ople,  and  during  the 
n*maind«*r  of  his  a<lministration  hi*  endeavoretl  i*s|N*eially  to  bring 
the  iM.*ople  as  far  ais  |K)ssible  to  a  profN^r  appn*ciation  <if  their  public 
iK*h(Nils.  Like  Mr.  Pe(*rs,  In*  made  ust*  of  <*<lucational  c(»iiventions  for 
the  pur]KMe  of  bringing  publii*  opinion  into  line  with  liis  (*<lucationaI 
policy.     A  large  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  public-eichool  system 
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iidorliis  l<*a(l«*rsliipat  Frankfort  in  N<»V(*nib('r,  ISTiKaml  umilhrr 
l\  wliirh,  hy  their  <lis(*iissi<m,  did  miirhfor  the  oniiM'  thniii^hi»ut 
[ati>. 

l>nM«kinri(lp*  n\si;rii(Ml  his  ]N»siti<m  aH  HiiiH^rinti^ndont  on  Ort«N 
.\  isr^i,  io  af'CM'pt  a  <*hair  in  Danvilh' Th(M>loj;icnl  S«*iiiinHrv.  i»f 
I  h«*  was  nn<*  of  th<*  priiK-ipal  ftnindrrM,  and  wh<MM«  work  1m«  i*iin- 
m!  as  itf  a  1ii;;h(*r  <')iara<'tt*r  of  iis4*fuln«*ss.  Hih  s«*rvii*4'N  as  suiH-r- 
Icnt  may,  in  ^i*ni*ral,  aft(*rthi*  inann(*ri>f  his  laMt  n*iN)rt.  In*  sum- 
(nI  as  foUows:  lit*  had  had  n'sion^d  and  aupni*nt<Nla  lHnri*sc*hiiiiI 
wliifh  ha<]  Ikhmi  niad<*  sacrc^d  to  its  ohjfct  by  tho  St4it«*  ctnistitu- 
had  inau;;nrati*d  a  (M)iii|doto  system  of  s4*h4N>ls  in  their  ln^fM 
:  had  lia<l  liundrfils  of  s(*h<N)lhous4*s  (Mvi'IchI,  and  had  Hroiis4*ii  a 
pnhlir  interest  in  favor  of  edueaiion  throughout  the  State,  llis 
ri'ssi»rs  ha<I  done  niueli  to  erc^ate  a  healthy  puldie  Mentinient, 
i|Nin  thi*  foundatii>n  ihey  had  hiid  he  had  built  wis4*ly  and  widl. 
l^.Vi  the  eoninitin-sehtH»I  system  was  in  o|N*nition  in  every  eimnty 
s  Stale,  but  its  working  wer(M*rudi*and  thequality  of  tMlueatiou 
iiishfd  |Mii»r.  as  th<'  sailarii's  it  otTennl  eouhl  only  eall  into  Iim 
•r  an  iiif«*ri(ir  ^rad<*  i»f  teaehers.  The  State  islueational  fund  at 
\\ur  roiisistfd  M  )  iif  tht*  iNind  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $I,.'SJ'*,- 
C*)  nf  1^7:;. .Vni  ill  stoek  (if  the  Ihink  (»f  Kentueky,  pun'haM-il  by 
i|NTiiilendeiii  in  \^:\\*i  {'A)  of  the  'J  (H*nts  ad  valon*ni  tax  of  IM:!, 
I  iiiid  sintM*  Ihm'Ii  su|i|>li*ni('nti*d  by  S4une  other  small  taxt*H.  Thi* 
le  from  till*  funil  was  alMuit  Asojnni  a  year,  and  that  fn>ni  ta\if» 
'rj  sj-j: I. •'••'••.  Thf  fniiibiniMl  n^venue  from  all  soun-es  onlv  fur- 
I  a  {NT  f':i|iita  allowaiK f  '•<>  riMi1>  to  isieli   ehild  of  s^'IumiI  ap* 

•  Mat«*.  Ilow  iiiiii'ii  ihi*  >yst«'iii  larkinl  of  Inmii;;  inanythin;;  like 
I'll- liiN-iai  ion  \\a*«»«ht*\\ii  1»\  ihi' faiM  that  of  the  2^*7, Jin  M')i«*oI 
•III  ri'|Hiri«-d  an  Im-Iiil:  in  ihr  Mat**,  only  7'i,4-'.»  wen*  in  M'h»Mil. 

IIIK    li:«»\  |«*Iii\    iiF    \N     \IiK«.MATK    STATK    KKVENTK. 

I'i!i'«k.iir  mIl:*-'^  alili"   and   iM'i>i>ti'nl   ♦•lTi»rls  luid  eonvi*rt««*l   tin* 

•  <«i*}|iMi!  ^\««!iin  t'riiiri  what  ha>I  Imm-ii  lar^tdv  a  iiierr  form  inT«>  an 
:.Mii'iii  wliii-li  p. •^-i'**.iHi  thi*  «-li'ini*ni*»  of  vitality.  Tlif  s\>T«'ni. 
.•■!.•«!. 11   lai'ki'l   :«••  ThiniTN  •■'«»'«»*-nt ial   \*t   its  hi;;hi*s1   ••flieifUi-y 

;i^'li»  jia"»^aL''' "I  law-*  n«'i-di-d  To  jM-rfert  ihi*  details  (»f  itsor^am- 
I  .tii'l  .I'l.iji'  ii  liMlii-  '•jM-i-ia!  iMhii-aiitinal  wants  i>f  the  |MM»|iif  of 
a?«  :  • !.'  "■  li'*  wa-*  tn  |iin\  iili-  tUf  it  an  adtMjiiatr  ^t»iieral  n*\  t-nuf. 

^".I'l- !  f':-'!  Ni'liiiii".  "..iw-*  had  iMM-n  n'\  iM'ii  in  l***!!*,  i'onlrar\  ?•• 

^:i«-^  ♦•'   I »'     !'i!'«kiiir. ■!.:••  in  .i  iMnnlMT  iif  rfN|M'i't'».  luit.  althtniirh 

ii .If;'  :■■   '■    ;i!»'ilia*  al.  ^fli'MiU  ••hoiilil  Im- frft*  uas  ininNluif'^l. 

I'll  .1     i-:'   i:  ■  ■    A:!^   i.a'i*-   .'.i  -n  lmii  !/aT  inn  and   Tion««  wa^  iiiad»' 

•  i!i.'"-  ..i!-  Till-  .«:  ;i.r;.»iia!  i-nj-rLTX  of  thf  Stat«*  for  flu- 
-I  \  •  ?  '••  :  V'  I  «•  .i.i«»  iiia;n!\  al»«"«ilM*i|  in  .siipplyinir  tlie  MH-«in«l  of 
HIM-  IIP  :.'  >  iM  •!  ni-i'iN.  thi'  ia<'k  ••!   an  ad«*4ua1e  revenue,  which. 
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however,  carried  along  with  its  most  progressive  step  in  1860  a  con- 
Hiderable  impnivement  also  in  the  legal  status  of  the  school  system. 

Dr.  Breckinridge's  successor  as  superintendent  was  John  D.  Math- 
ews, D.  !>.,  wlio  served  from  1853  to  1859,  having  been  appointed  to 
fill  out  his  prede<;es8or's  term  and  then  elected  by  the  people,  in 
August,  1855.  During  his  term  of  office,  by  an  act  approved  March 
10, 1854,  and  ratified  by  a  very  large  popular  majority  in  August,  1855, 
the  ad  valorem  school  tax  was  raised  from  2  cents  to  5  cents.  We 
have  already  recounted  in  another  connection  how  in  1856  Transyl- 
vania University  was  converted  into  a  State  normal  school,  as  a  much- 
needed  head  of  the  State  public-school  system,  an  experiment  which 
was  at  that  time  a  failure. 

Robert  Richardson,  A.  M.,  was  superintendent  from  1859  to  1863, 
and  Daniel  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  from  1863  to  1867.  During  this  period, 
in  which  no  material  organic  changes  were  made  in  the  school  system, 
it  was  ably  and  faithfully  administered  and  made  some  progress,  at 
least  in  public  regard,  if  not  otherwise.  Its  operations  during  part 
of  the  time  were  considerably  disturbed  by  the  civil  war.  The  loss  of 
property  due  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery  had  also  caused  its  income 
to  decrease,  the  per  capita  in  1867  being  72  cents,  whereas  in  1863  it 
had  been  $1.10.  Dr.  Stevenson  said  of  the  system,  just  before  the 
close  of  his  administration,  that  its  condition  was  very  much  what  it 
had  been  twenty-five  years  l)efc)re. 

In  1867,  after  peace  and  comparative  order  had  been  restored,  a  new 
era  of  progress  began,  under  Supt.  Z.  F.  Smith,  who  had  been  elected 
in  August  of  that  year,  and  served  until  1871.  Mr.  Smith  began  his 
administration  with  a  progressive  programme  of  action,  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  a  special  report,  accompanying  Grovemor  Ste- 
venson's message  of  December  2,  1867.  His  ideas  were  based  on 
having  the  means  of  the  system  increase<l  and  its  organization 
improved. 

The  main  features  of  his  plan  were  as  follows:  To  have  the  ad 
valorem  State  tax  increased  from  5  to  20  cents  on  the  $100,  to  which 
a  poll  tax  of  from  $1  to  $2  per  capita  was  to  be  added;  to  grant  to 
districts  the  right  to  vote  an  additional  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  $100,  in 
order  to  provide  schoolhouses,  lengthen  the  school  term,  and  pay 
better  salaries  to  teachers.  Also  to  have  the  school  law  so  recon- 
structed as  to  secure  impn>ve<l  schoolhouses,  uniformity  of  text-books, 
lietter  qualifications  of  teacliers,  greater  i)ower  for  local  school  officers, 
and  other  di^sinible  results.  His  programme  also  included  more 
advance<l  ideas,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school, 
the  formation  of  teachers^  institutes  and  associations,  and  other  pro> 
gressive  features,  many  of  which  have  since  been  adopted. 

His  proposition  to  submit  the  question  of  an  additional  tax  of  15 
cents  to  the  people  was  passe<l  by  the  legislature  on  January*  22, 1869, 
and  was  approved  by  the  people  in  the  succeeding  August.  Soon 
2127— No.  2S— 22 
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A  ji:roat1y  improvo<I  schrK)]  law  waH  adopted,  althoufrh  it  wan  not 
lat  Superintendent  Sniitli  would  have  ha<l  it,  aH  it  <*ontAined 
ol)je<*tionable  featun's  of  the  f»ld  law.  When  this  new  law 
fully  into  <»ffe<'t,  on  Jul}-  1,  1870,  the  public-sehool  ayHtem  ot 
ic'ky  may  bo  said  to  have  entennl  ui>on  a  fourth  era  of  prom^'^iK. 
hin  a  yoar  a  groat  and  vital  im|H'tUH  waH  im|)art4Hl  to  it,  as  may 
nrly  M*en  by  a  ooni|Nirison  of  the  HtatiHticH  of  the  M*hooI  years 
i(*  and  isrruri,  the  lant  full  yi^ar  under  the  (dd  system  ami  the 
no  under  the  new.  The  nunil^er  of  s(*h<M)ls  tau^^ht  had  inoreased 
f,477  to  5,177:  the  amount  exiN>nde4l  for  m^hools  from  $275,113.^1 
!»Ji72,  the  latter  making  a  pc^r  <'apita  allowance  of  $2  {lerscholar 
d  of  7'{  <*entN,  as  under  the  former,  although  there  had  l>een  an 
lu*  from  :t7t»,SGS  ehildrc^n  (»f  sc*h(N)l  age  to  38!»,8:i6. 
ides  thes4»  organi<*  a^lvanees  during  Sui>erintendeni  Smith's 
list  nit  ion,  the  discission  of  the  cause*  in  the  Ic^gislature  and  the 
tents  advanei'il  in  its  lM>half  by  the  suiM»rintendent  and  other 
IS  frien<ls,  thntugh  the  Stat4*  pn^ss  and  otherwise,  did  much  to 
>n  in  its  Is'half  a  di^eiM^r  and  more  widt^spreael  public  inten*st 
formerly,  and  one  whieh  w<»ul<l  later  demand  a  more  lilieral 
TK'ieiit  system.  The  wtirk  suMMmiplisht^l  during  the  administm- 
lay  In*  summiMl  up  in  genenil,  ae(M)nling  to  Collins,  as  foUows: 
mount  of  State  funds  <listribut4Hl  had  lKH.*n  greatly  enlarge^l ;  the 
er  of  schools  taught  inen^asiMl,  ha  well  as  the  average  attend- 
in  thesi':  and  the  ehanieter  of  the  teachers,  and  comieqiiently 
lality  of  «Hlucation  ^ivi*n,  gn*atly  imfiroved. 

I.ATKK   I»KVKLol'MKNT. 

<*oiidiiion  of  !lii»  ])ubIlc-M*h(N»l  systiMii  of  Kentucky  for  the  last 
\-i«i;rhT  y«'ai>  lia>  Immmi  om«  of  iiiiiforiu  and  steady  pn>gre*vs  in 
t  all  tlin>«*tioiis,  particularly  in  lli«*  matter  of  the  |ierf<H«tton  i»f 
raiii/aiioit  and  iIk*  i*Miitiiiu«Hl  ;rrowih  of  a  healthy  pulilic  s«Miti- 
t*>iM>«*iaII\  !<N*allv.  Sonit*  not  ire  will  now  In*  taken  of  tht*  variou> 
■^Ki\».  ••tfpH  that  liav*'  iMTurn»<l  un«l«T  the  different  su|H»rin- 
ii-*'  ailiiiiiii>traTii>ii>. 

1-7!  II.  A.  M.  n.hd.r^..n,  D.  I)..  l.L.  !>.,  sutNHMNlcd  Mr.  Smith 
»«-rinT«iMl«*h!  aii«l  h«m\i'i1  I'tVicifiitlx  f«»r»'i^ht  years,  lM*ing  indorsM**! 
•  |N'iijfi«'.  Ii\  ri'i*I»M'inni.  in  \^7'r     Mipfrinlendent  llemlenMin  did 

•«»uari|  iH-rfi-i-rin::  tIm* -".tati^.th-al  Maiik**  of  his  de|>artment,  in 
■  •••iiipli  t«i\  •ip^Miii/in::  in**!  itiii«-s.  {\r^\  inaugurat^sl  in  ihf  pr%»- 
i<liii:ii!*«- i.iniih  ;iM«l  MT\  •■tVi<'i«*nt  ill  iiiiprox  iiiL^  thi*  qimliticaliotiH 
4'!i«-i'^.  am)    al'«ii  in  r*  in<Ml»>liii;:   tin*  HflpMil   law  to  suit  the  wanted 

^'aTi-  rill-  l'»ii»im1  HT.iMitfN  iif  I^7::  niadf  im|Miriant  and  vain- 
•li.mv:*^  :n  Mii«»  law.  •■-;••••  lailv  hy  nMiitnMluring  the  plan  of 
•f    T.ixaTidTi   a-*  -iiiiiiii-nit-nian  Tuiln*   in«*om**  «leriv«*«]  fn*m  the 

;"*7*  J  h  Pii'kftT.  LI.  !»..  wa**  i-ltM't«sl  suiN'rintemlent.  He 
I  «'ontin(i<>ii<il\    nnnl    I*''*!.  diiriiiL'  ^^hirh  time  S4.»ventl  Iaw!»  tkf 
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Importanco  were  passed.  By  An  act  approved  April  24, 1882,'  the  i>er 
capita  for  white  and  colored  schools  was  equalized  and  a  vote  on  an 
additional  2  cents  ad  valorem  tax  aathorized,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  school  fund  secured  its  just  proportion  of  the  tax  on  railroads  and 
other  corporations.  The  additional  2  cents  tax  was  ratified  at  the 
polls  in  the  following  August. 

An  act  of  May  12,  1884,  secured  quite  an  advance  for  the  system 
by  substituting  county  superintendents,  elected  by  the  people,  instead 
of  the  previous  county  commissioners  appointed  by  the  county  courts. 
It  also  improved  the  course  of  study,  made  better  arrangements  for 
building  schoolhouses,  reduced  the  size  of  districts,  and  provided  for 
State  as  well  as  county  institutes.  It  was  amended  on  May  17,  1886, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  cpialifications  of  teachers.  Several 
stei>s  of  advaniu'iiient  outside  of  these  laws  are  noticeable  during 
Superintendent  Pickett^s  administration,  such  as  the  lengthening  of 
the  school  term,  the  improvement  in  average  attendance,  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  loo^l  taxation  levied,  and  the  establishment  of 
grade<l  8c1kx)Is  in  a  number  of  towns  and  cities. 

£.  I^.  Thompson  became  superintendent  by  popular  election  in  1891. 
The  new  State  constitution  adopted  in  this  year,  besides  putting  the 
former  school  fund,  and  its  additions  as  well,  on  the  old  basis  of  being 
inviolably  devotod  to  public  schools,  added,  by  section  188,  to  the  pre- 
vious school  fund  the  direot-tax  fund  of  $006,641.03,  which  had  been 
returned  to  the  State  by  a  Congressional  act  of  March  2, 1891.  A  new 
State  bond,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  was  issued  for  this  amount  on 
March  12,  1892.  On  July  6,  1893,  the  school  laws  were  systematized 
and  codified  in  conformity  with  the  new  constitution.  Superintendent 
Thompson  says'  of  this  law:  ''Under  its  express  and  constructive 
provisions  an  organization  is  assured  that  will  be  not  only  symmetri- 
cal and  consistent,  but  adapted  to  present  needs  and  promotive  of 
normal  deveU)pmont."  The  principal  new  features  of  this  law  were, 
that  it  required  all  sc*hools  to  l^e  graded  and  to  be  at  least  five  months 
in  length  eac*h  year;  that  it  made  county  teachers'  associations  obliga- 
tory, an<l  provided  for  county  teachers'  libraries. 

The  a<lministration  of  Superintendent  Thompson  is  marked  espe- 
cially by  the  establishment  of  well-organize<l  grade<l  schools  in  almost 
all  the  i>opulous  communities  in  the  State.  The  average  si*hool 
attendance  also  considerably  increase<l  during  his  t4*rm  of  ofllc<s  wliile 

*8chooIi)  for  the  colored  popalation  of  the  State  were  first  provided  by  the  act 
of  February  14, 1866,  which  appropnat4*<l  for  their  schools  all  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
race  in  the  State  except  enough  to  support  their  paupers.  By  an  act  at  March  9, 
1867,  a  poll  tax  for  school  purposes  was  laid  on  all  males  of  the  race  over  18  years 
of  age.  By  an  act  of  February  2:1,  1H74,  all  tines  and  forfeitnres  paid  by  the  race 
were  added  to  their  school  fund  and  all  moneys  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  set 
apart  by  the  United  States  nntil  the  per  capita  of  the  race  should  equal  that  of 
the  whiten. 

'Beport  of  1993-94,  p.  viiL 
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van  a  considerable  enlargement  of  local  taxation  snpplementanr 
State  fund,  aln^ady  augmented!  by  the  direct'-tax  fund.  llie«e 
onal  means  made  it  possible  for  the  average  wages  of  1<>«(»heni 
i<lvanee<l  somewhat,  and  consequently  their  qualificatiouM  were 
le  dognn*  improved. 

fanuar>',  180^),!  Superintendent  Tliompson  was  succeeded]  by 
Davidson,  wlio  is  the  present  official  head  of  the  State  publi<* 

system.  The  prinei|ml  event  of  Superintendent  David8i>n*s 
istration  has  l>een  the  i>assage  by  the  legislatureof  a  eompulnonk' 

law,  appn)ve<l  March  28,  180G,  which  recjuires  at  least  eight 

*  (*ontinuous  attendance  at  s<*hool  annually  on  the  part  of  all 
iMi  lMMw€«n  7  and  U  years  of  age.  Statistics  seem  to  indicate 
lis  act  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  considerably  increaaed  the 
^e  attendance*  of  the  public  si*hools  of  the  State. 

pn>gn>ss  of  the  public  sch(M)l  system  of  Kentucky  in  recent 
may  1>e  readily  s(H.'n  by  a  comparison,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 

statistics  for  the  years  187(^71  and  1805-%.  The  numl>er  of 
s  taught  had  during  this  time  increased  from  5,177  to  8,143, 
lie  amount  exi)endiMl  for  schools  from  •770,672  to  •3,028,4:i2.' 
:ave  a  <Hinsiderably  larger  i>er  capita  allowance,  although  the 
(>r  of  children  of  school  age  had  increased  from  38D,83t>  to 
0. 

souHMni  of  State  school  revenue  in  1897  were  the  following:  (1) 
iten\st  at  <»  i>er  cent  on  the  i)ermancnt  sch(X)l  fund,  composetl  tif 
ind  of  •1,327JNN),'*  ami  the  Imnk  st4K-k  of  $73,5(N)  held  by  the 
ill  1S70,  am!  th«*  dinM>t-tax   fumi  of  *»;«M;,r.41.(>S  of  ISHI;*  (2)  of 

•  tax  of  '2'2  cents  on  ea<'h  *Uh»;  (:J)  of  forty-four  eighty-fifths  of 
:(*s  on  railroaiU,  lianks,  and  some  other  coriM (rations. 
or;;ani/ationof  the  system,  during  the  {n'riiMl  refernnl  to  above, 
so  tHM*ii  ;rr(*atly  iniprovtHl  in  almost  all  resi>ects.  es|MKnally  in 
isinir  in  di;:nit y  and  iniiM)rtan<*e  of  the  oflice  of  State  supt^rin- 
it  aihl  th«*  i-onferrinL'  <»f  gn»ater  jMiwers  ui>on  its  incumlient. 
r«Mt«-st  \Vfaknt*ss  of  tli«'  on;ani/.ation  at  pn*S(Mit  is  the  ltM*al 
!•  synttMu,  wliii'li  is  of  snrli  a  eliaraeter  that,  at  least  until  public 
ifiit  is  Lrnsitlv  iiiiproviMl,  It  do«»s  not  ^narant**^'  the  appointment 
•i«'iit  t«'ai'h«TN  for  tin*  srliools.  (*HiMM*ialiv  in  the  inuintrv  districl?*, 
piiMif  opinion  lias  itiu<*li  iinprovi'd  of  late  years,  as  is  shown  by 
PL'**  iiMTi-a^*-  <liirin;;  that  tiiii«*  of  liM*al   taxation   for  s<*hoid  pur- 

TIm*   furiluT  ♦•iiliir;r»-in«Mit   «»f  l«M-al  taxation  is.  howeVf»r.  ihr 
i:hL'  ii«  «"ll'iil.  in  :i  tiiianrijil  way.  for  a  lar;r»*r  p»neral  su«««»f«*  of 

!•  r  til.  Sr.it*' « ..n-tit-iti«'fi  "f  IVM  tin*  •tii»*niiten«lfiit  (fot»  into  ofllo*  in  Jan- 
:-!»'.i*l  <f  :».  tr.«'  -^Miniii-r.  :i»  U-f.ir*-.  Thi**  mrwlt*  Siiiwhntendent  Thocn]i*oO*« 
l:rt!«'  iii'-r*'  Mi.ij.  f-i!ir  V'Jir-*. 

-rt  of   th-  «' ►iiiiir-'iniiT  ..f   K'lrir.ititnj    ft>r   I»<H»-i»7.  ji,    LXIX.    Of  thb 
I  >i  '*::».  :'f\  r.iuit*  fr*iii  l*M\il  tA\;iTi->ti  ikii'l  $l.Hi>|.:tiV(i  from  State 
n1  At  till-*  Am-'Uiit  \t\  .Kt  ff  Muft  h  .M    I**r<t. 
ri*  M  .il^>  a  •«iiri»lU9  f  iin^l  •;*ntig  u>  tlu*  varioun  coaoties  ot  |3Sl,9M.09 
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the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Kentucky  already  fi^rauts  as  a  State 
one  of  the  largest  per  capita  allowances  to  her  public  schools  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  further  increase  of  State  taxation  is,  by  those 
who  are  well  informed  on  the  subject,  not  thought  to  be  desirable.  An 
improvement  in  the  local  support  of  schools,  which  will  cultivat<^  the 
proper  public  interest,  is,  however,  much  needed  in  the  State. 

According  to  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Davidson  and  other  recent 
superintendents,  other  improvements  are  nee<!ed  to  bring  the  system 
up  to  what  it  should  be  and  to  make  it  compare  to  the  lK*st  advantage 
with  the  more  advanced  systems  of  other  States.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  lengthening  of  the  required  school  year  to  at 
least  seven  months,  the  establishment  of  not  less  than  two  additional 
training  schools  for  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  conntM?t.ed 
with  the  State  college,  and  also  the  introduction  of  better  metho<ls  of 
emph>ying  teachers.  This  last  object  would  be  largely  brought  alM>ut 
by  a  proper  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  l<K?al  sch(H)l  trustees.* 
It  can  probably  be  fairly  said  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  have,  in  recent  years,  made  moi-e  rapid  or  l)etter  progress  than 
Kentucky  in  the  organization  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools. 
Her  school  system  is  doubtless  much  less  advanced  than  that  of  a 
number  of  the  States  more  favorably  situated  in  various  ways,  but 
its  condition  for  the  future  is  one  of  great  hopefulness. 

STATE   ELEEMOSYNARY   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  public-school  system  of  Kentucky  in  its  legal  organization 
includes  not  only  the  public  schools  proper,  but  also  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  various 
institutions  intended  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State 
who  are  deftK?tive  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  with 
advantage  its  public  si*hools.  Kentucky  has  provided  well  for  these 
classes  by  the  (establishment  of  institutions  for  the  (Hiucation  of  the 
blind,  of  deaf-mutes,  and  of  feebh»-minde<l  children.  The  other  |)arta 
of  the  system  having  been  describeil,  a  general  idea  will  here  be  given 
of  these  institutions,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  Staters 
educational  policy. 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Doaf-Mutes  was 
establislHHl  in  1823  and  is  lo<*ated  at  Danville.  It  is  c»p4*n  to  all  (chil- 
dren who  an»  deaf,  b(»tw(H»n  8  and  18  years  of  age,  to  wliom  it  giv(»s  a 
public-school  (Hlucation,  in  addition  to  which  the  Iniys  arc  given 
manual-labor  training  and  th(»  girls  are  taught  the  domestic  arts,  all 
being  required  to  labor  two  hours  and  a  half  each  day.  A  deimrtnient 
for  colortnl  (*hildren  was  added  to  the  sch(H)l  in  18S5.     The  institution 


*Ad  iniproTetnent  in  this  regard  was  provided  by  the  legi8latnr(«  of  Ihiih  by  hav- 
ing the  truBteee  elected  after  the  Hchools  bo^^n.  thereby  preventing  to  some  extent 
the  attempt  of  pro^iective  teachers  to  indaenoe  their  election. 
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e  combined  oral  and  manual  metliods  of  instruction*    Augustus 
I  is  the  present  superintendent. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  was 
d  in  1842  and  is  loc*>ated  in  Ix)uisvine.  It  has  a  fine  main  build- 
th  aecommodatioiiH  for  10()  pupils,  used  for  white  children,  and 
*ate  building:  for  colored  children,  which  will  aocommudate  2Tk 
uildings  are  splendidly  lc>cate<1  in  a  l>eautiful  park  of  25  tkvres, 
liool  is  under  the  charge  of  a  l)oart1  of  nine  citizens  of  Jeffenton 
%  apiK>inted  by  the  governor.  It  receives  all  children  between 
18  years  of  age  who  can  not  M'e  well  enough  to  study  in  the 
schools.  To  these  it  aims  to  furnish  a  good  grammar-seh(M>l 
ion,  with  si)ecial  instruction  to  all  in  manual  training  and 
ic  economy,  and  a  good  musical  e<lucation  to  those  who  are 
e  of  taking  it.  The  present  superintendent  is  B.  B.  Iluntoon. 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  training  and  education  of  feeble- 
1  chiidnMi  is  situat4Hl  near  Frankfort,  and  was  organix«Ml  in 
Its  grounds  contain  95  acn's  of  good  blue-grass  land.  The 
lion  receives  children  between  0  and  18  years  of  age  who  are  so 
ve  as  not  to  be  able  t4>  pursue  with  success  the  educational 
Is  onlinarily  use<l  in  the  public  schools,  and  yet  are  capable  of 
ng  some  mental  training.  To  these  it  imimrts  such  elementary 
lion  as  they  are  able  to  receive,  while  at  the  same  time  teaching 
!ie  rudiments  of  mmie  useful  tnule.  The  school  has  been  particv 
unfortunate  in  the  way  of  fir«»s.  The  first  building,  a  frame  one, 
nuHl  about  1H(;7.  It  was  repla<*e<1  by  a  handsome  brick  struc- 
hirh  wa.H  buriuMl  in  isss.  A  ih*w  lirirk  building  which  was 
nH;t4Ml  W4i.H  aLs4)  d«*.stniy«Ml  liy  tin*  un  S4»ptemlK*r  1,  1S1M».  The 
t  building,  whirh  is  tin*  lM*st  pr()|N»rtiomMl  and  most  c^mvenient 
Mis  <HM*upi(Ml  1)11  January  1,  l><\*x.  This  school,  as  well  as  all  the 
UMMn(»synary  <Hlu(*ati(»nal  institutions  of  the  State,  riHjuin^s  the 
t>  att4*n(lin;;  it  to  pay  a  ni(Ml(*rat<»  rhar^r  for  their  <*dueation, 
lis  tliey  an»  able.     Dr.  J.  \\  lIufT  is  its  sui)erintendent. 

ItIllIJ«M»KAl*IIV. 

t  of  thecMiiiiiiiHuiomTM  of  1***..*.':  ivjiort^of  vanoos  legiidativt* committer*  on 
III.  «x«iM'«-i;dly  that  of  th«*  roiiiiiiitt*'*'iiii  ednratii»n  of  the  boiwe of  rppmrat- 
f  I'^-J*.*.  nei-tiMil  ••'htiofi.  Kriiiikfort.  !"<■{<•:  the  i'oiiimon-achool  AmtiiUait.  5 
•.  AllMiny.  ls:tt;  1^10;  ia«*..<^i:v^Mf  piTcnior*:  uctHof  tht*lt*gisUtm«>.  rvporu 
UiU*  iiuii»Tint«iMl«'iit  of  •*<lu<MtMu:  iiiaUfcTurHl  a<ldrt'«8of  |iresident  Grmi.  of 
v.iuui  riiivi-rMty;  Hfii«l<*r**oir'>  i-*'Ut*niiial  oxhitiit:  articles  by  CV4««i«l 
III  th»-  <  ".lurifr  .loornal  of  .T.innary.  l****! .  aiticK-«  by  T.  M.  Goudkniirht  ia 
h«Tii  S'h'h.l  of  ivi.'.  '.M:  <  ..llin^-.,4kf>t<-hfH;  Hiith^rV. CoUlof's, 8ba)er'B.aii«l 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Louisville  has 
been  quite  progressive,  having  been,  as  a  rule,  quite  in  advance  of 
the  educational  polic}'  of  Kentucky  and  even,  in  some  particulars,  of 
the  country  at  large.  A  sketch  of  it  will  therefore  be  historically 
valuable  as  well  as  interesting,  and  is  accordingly  given  in  this  con- 
nection. Butler  says,^  in  speaking  of  the  little  Kentucky  had  done 
for  public  elementary  educaticm  in  1834,  "To  this  remark  the  city  of 
Louisville  presents  a  proud  exception  and  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the 
State." 

We  have  already,  in  tracing  the  history  of  Jefferson  Seminary, 
noticed  that  at  the  founding  of  that  institution  in  ldl6  there  were  in 
Louisville  a  number  of  Kchools  of  the  '*  Old-field"  type,  for  which  the 
new  seminary  was  to  l)o  a  finishing  school.  None  of  these  schools 
were,  however,  free,  as  tuition  was  charged  in  all  of  them,  the  usual 
rate  being  •2.60  a  quarter. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  public-school  system  of  Louisville  is 
to  be  found  in  a  provision  of  section  12,  article  11,  of  its  first  city 
charter,  granted  on  February  13,  1828,  which  says: 

The  mayor  and  coanoilmen  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  establish  one  or 
more  free  schools  in  each  ward  of  said  city,  and  may  secnre  donations  of  real  and 
Iiersonal  estate  to  erect  the  necessary  bnildings  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  for  thoir  maint4*naiice.  and  may  snpply  the  funds  froyi  time  to  time  by  a 
tax  on  the  ward  or  wards  where  such  school  or  Hchoohi  shall  he  established. 

This  provision  was  somewhat  deficient,  especially  in  providing  no 
funds  for  building  purposes,  but  was  in  aulvance  of  any  action  yet 
taken  by  the  State  and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  somewhat  of  public 
opinion  in  the  city  at  the  time. 

On  April  24,  1829,  the  city  council,  ujwn  the  previous  recommenda- 
tion of  John  (\  lUirklin,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  **that  steps  be 
taken  hN)king  to  tlie  adoption  of  some  well*digest<Ki  system  for  estab- 
lishing a  iK'rmanent  trtHi  school,"  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  a 
public*  sch(H>l,  on  the  I^ncastrian  or  monitorial  plan,  to  l)e  free  to 
all  white  cliildren  between  6  and  14  years  of  age.  This  sc*hool  was  to 
be  managiHl  by  a  Ixmrd  of  six  trustees,  appointeil  each  year  by  the 
mayor  and  city  council. 

Soon  afterwanls  tln»  trusto<»s  elwtiKl  Mann  IJutler,  then  at  the  head 
of  JefTcrson  Seminary,  as  the  principal  of  the  pn>iKw«»<l  scho<d,  and 
appn>priat(Ml  ^l/)0  for  him  to  go  <*a.st  t^)  examine*  the  Ijincastrian  sya- 
tc»ni,  th«»n  in  use  in  New  York,  lioston,  and  other  cities.  He  retumwl 
in  August  heartily  in  favor  of  th4»  system,  which  was  first  put  in  oper- 
ation in  th(*  upiM'r  story  of  the  old  Baptist  (Church,  on  the  siMithwest 
comer  «>f  (;r<M»n  and  Fifth  stnn^ts,  where  the  first  public  school  in 
Louisville  and  in  Kentucky  was  oiM^m^d  on  August  17,  1820,  under 

I  History  of  K«*ntncky,  p.  1S4. 
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itler,  with  Edwartl  Bakor  as  assistant.     The  priiiciiMirs  siilan* 
'50  annually;  that  c»f  tho  aissistant,  t4(K). 

\  sc*h<N>l  was  friM»  the*  first  year,  the  <*ity  appnipriatinf;  ♦2j»5n  for 
[iIHirt.     Piiblir  opinion,  however,  (1in*s  not   MH.Mn   to  have  mi|h 

the  f^rantingof  this  appn>pnation,  and  in  the  schmmkI  year  tiii- 
i»s  were  eliar^e<l.  These  wt^re  retain«*il  for  a  nunilM»r  uf  y«*arH. 
'H*  always  nimlerate  in  amount.  Pupils  soon  erowdiMl  into  tlit* 
hool,  and  l>efore  the  end  of  its  first  year  many  had  to  lie  turii«Hl 
for  want  of  room.  A  n*[H>rt  (»f  a  (*ommitt4M«  of  tlie  city  eouneil. 
through  its  ehainnan,  James  (lUtlirie,  on  \<»vemher  i^K  !•*-*•, 
hen*  wen»  then  i*57  pupils  enn>lled,  i>f  whom  l'><)  were  n^adin;; 
nionit(»rsand  75  witluMit,  while  3n  were  learning  theiralplinU*!, 
era^e  daily  attendanee  lN»in^  ISO. 

n while,  in  August.  \^2\K  a  4*ommittee  of  the  city  eouneil  had 
!is4M|a  lot  on  the  southwest  eorner  of  Walnut  and  Fifth  stn*«*tj« 
'^un  the  enM*tion  of  a  Iniildin^  fi»r  the  sehtNiK  whieh  waM  cieeu- 
!ie following  year,  and  had  eost.  ineludin^  the  lot,  alNuit  tPMNM>, 
;»riatet|,  it  stH.Mns,  fnmi  the  eity  treasury.     It  wan  e«»nstruc*t«Mi  nf 

had  an  imixisin;;  front  of  40  fiH»t,  and  a  deptli  of  *M  fe«*t ;  was 
stories  in  height,  antl  was  ilfsiirned  to  aeetmimiNlate  75<>  pupils. 

ordinanee  of  Au^u.st  l*(^  is:{n,  dividini  the  sidifMd  into  a  pri- 
a  f«Muale,  and  a  grammar  win  Mil  <le[»artment,eaieh  under  a  priii- 
the  first  twi»(»f  whom  were  to  re(*«*ive  $ti(K>  «*aieh  annuallv  anil 
4t  t7(N».  At  the  sjinu*  timt*  the  law  institute<l  a  svstem  «»f  tuition 
k'hieh  w«*re  mad«*  ^i  |H»r  quarter  in  the  primary  deimrtnient  anil 
in  i*aeh  nf  tin*  others,  tin*  tru.sN'fs  liavin^  the  |N»wi*r  to  n»niit 
fffs.  ill  part  or  in  witolr.  wInMii^vrr  in  tlicir  Judgment  tin*  pupils 
ii»t  alih*  \*t  pay  tlieni.  Monitors  wvv**  to  N*  usimI  a>  assistant 
i>. 

M-liiHiI  was  o{N*ii«'(l  ill  till*  iH'W  liiiildin::  on  iIh^  first    Monilay  in 

iiIht.  I^.iii.  Mann  l>iititM'  hfin;^^  principal  of  the  <.:raniniar  si'InHil. 

>anii*i   r»anks  of  th«*  t'ciiial**  «l«*pariiiii*nt,  and  .\lf*\aiidi*r  K^%i*Il 

piiiiiaiv.  at)   ripf  si-holar^.      iJiiriiiL'  Miis  vrar  llh-n*  wfn*    '.•*  ■ 

in  alli-ndam**-.  Tin*  Ti.r-h«Ts  «*«-riairil\  ♦•arin'd  thfir  nioni-\ .  |i«r 
.I'M*  n*i|uiri*«l  !••  Ti-ai-li  from  ».|\  in  i-iL'lit  Ihinrs  a  day  f«ir  ••lf\«-n 
•*  ••!  ihf  \i-ar.  Tli'-  riiiir-*!-  ua**  iiiN'iiiltMl  in  i^ivi*  onl\  Jin  on):- 
■.n;:li«*li  •■•Ima- iMii.  althiMjL'li  iT  iin'liniiMl  iniatini**  ('•HisidfniMi* 
i-ImhiI  wiiik  Thr  ».i-li.iii!  Iia.i  ,11  I^;_'  ^J****  in  apparatus,  a n< I 
.il  annua!  ••o^'  '^  t|m-  ,:'\  .iT  tli.il  linn-  wa**  ?'«."7«'.  *J.*'»'  i.f 
u.i*»pai«l  ]»\  Mi:Tifin  I'll  »•       1'  Ii.i«!'1i«m  J'"' pnpiN  in  att»'iidani-«v 

•  ■.t\  n«'«*i\  ♦•il   n.iTliiiiL'   !  *"Mi  •  III'  ^'a'i-   pM'»:n-*»<-hi»'»l   fund  iin!i! 

•  lit  liv  a  l«L:i»»lali\  «•  a«T  ••;  .Iariij.i!\  J  «.  l"^:'*.  Iiad  Im»«'|i  aiithor- 
«  a|i|ir '•p!  :a>i-  ^i  hi-;  jf.'i';:i-  ».i»i' •••1'-  .i  :1  •  hiIm  .iTk  nf  pro|N-rT\  in 
'\  .tii'i  ,t!!  liip-"*  aipi  •.!•  rt-.' :i ' .  «.  :?i  •!!••  .I«!T«-?«*«»ii  nriMiit  fourt 
ii-ii.'M*-   )\*-\'\     r-    Mif  •■  •  V   !»\   *'m-   ma>nr  an«i    ^»\    in**! n*fH  uf  the 

•  Ixiuuville  Inrtxt'-ry  f-r  \^  •:.  ;.,i.:-  ;   ■'    iriu*.  t»y  MaiiU  ButliT. 
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peace.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  income  was  received  from 
these  sources,  but  it  was  probably  not  large.  We  have  seen  that  Jef- 
ferson Seminary  was  acquired  by  the  city  in  1830,  and  that  it  was 
soon  made  a  high  school,  under  the  name  of  Louisville  College.  This 
gave  the  city  quite  a  complete  school  system,  composed  of  primary, 
grammar  school,  and  high  school  departments. 

Mann  Butler  remained  in  charge  of  the  grammar-school  depart- 
ment until  1834,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Tran- 
sylvania University.  In  November  of  that  year  a  remarkable  step 
for  the  time  was  taken  in  establishing  a  night  school  for  apprentices 
especially.  The  sessions  of  this  school  were  to  last  four  months,  and 
its  tuition  fees  were  very  small.  It  had,  the  first  session,  2  teachers 
and  22  pupils,  and  the  second  session  1  teacher  and  24  pupils.  Bar- 
nard tells  ^  us  that,  in  connection  with  these  schools,  a  school  agent 
was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  all  the  city  schools  quar- 
terly and  report  on  their  condition.  His  yearly  salary  was  $400.  We 
see  here  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  modern  city  superintendent. 
The  records  of  the  city  school  board  of  Louisville  show  that  the  duties 
of  this  school  agent  were  soon  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  practically  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  city  superintendent  of  to-day. 

Barnard  calls'  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark,  appointed  school  agent 
by  the  mayor  and  city  council  on  May  27,  1839,  the  first  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  America,  but  the  records  of  the  school  board, 
then  called  the  ^^  board  of  visitors,'^  show  that  as  early,  at  least,  as 
1838  Samuel  Dickinson  had  been  appointed  as  their  agent,  with  all 
the  functions  subsequently  exercised  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark.  The  title 
superintendent  was  not  regularly  applied  to  this  agent  until  1847,  but 
the  duties  of  the  latter  had  undoubtedly  been  identical  with  those  of 
the  former  for  a  number  of  years.  Louisville  is  thus,  according  to 
Barnard,  to  be  credited  with  having  the  first  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  country,  as  well  as  establishing  the  first  night  schools. 

Considerable  was  done  between  1830  and  1840  in  the  way  of  enlarg- 
ing the  field  of  education  in  the  city,  as  additional  schools  were  estab- 
lished, some  in  buildings  erected  for  them,  others  in  rented  build- 
ings, so  that  by  1840  there  were,  besides  the  Louisville  College,  7  pri- 
mary sch(K>ls,  6  grammar  schools,  and  1  night  school,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  1,287  and  an  average  attendance  of  948.  The  salary 
of  the  principal  of  the  main  grammar  school  had  by  this  time  l>een 
raised  to  $900,  and  that  of  the  si^hool  agent  to  $800.  The  city  received 
this  year  its  first  pro  rata  fnim  the  State  fund,  amounting  to  $831.20. 

On  May  27,  1840,  an  im|K)rtant  onlinance  was  passed  by  the  city 
council,  which  declared  in  its  first  section: 

Thftt  from  and  after  the  1ft  of  September  next  the  monitorial  fjrHtem  of  histmo- 
tkm  and  all  charges  for  tnition  fees  in  the  city  tchooU  Iw,  and  they  are  hereby, 
aboUabed. 


ABMrlcan  Joomal  of  Edncatkm,  toL  19,  p.  ft87.    *  Ibid.,  toL  84,  pp.  358-S05. 
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i  miule  the  wliolo  city  8<*lio()l  system  fre<^,  except  LoainviUe  CJoU 

diieh  still  ohiir^ed  tuition. 

II  1K40t4i  1K.V<)  there  was  no  advance  in  the  free-school  idea, 

that  an  arrangement  was  maihs  al)out  1845,  to  supply  fioor 
iMi  with  iMxiks  when  ne<H^Hsary,  but  new  schools  were  addtnl  to 
idn^ady  existing:  under  the  newmetho<l,  until,  in  1845,  there  were 
muir  s(*h(N)ls  and  l/»  primary  sch<H»ls,  with  an  aggregate  mttend- 
f  1,75<),  and  an  averap*  att4*ndan(*e  of  1,:{75;  and  in  1A5<»  there 

grammar  and  IS  primary  s<*h(H)ls,  which  nn^eived  for  their  sup- 
:{,s5<).si»  fmm  thf«  State  and  tli\r>51.73  fnmi  the  city  and  had  on 
tills  the  nam<\s  of  4  J^):(  pupils.  There  were,  in  1850,  43  teat'hers 
isistants,  whu  hsmmvimI  salaries  aggregating  $16,050,  and  the 
of  the  city  s<*h<Md  proiM*rty  at  that  time  was  $33,721.85.  The  city 
ail  45,<KM)  inhabitants  and  was  divid^nl  into  eight  wards. 

closing  words  of  the  fifth  section  of  Article  X  of  the  second 
larter,  adopte<l  March  24,  1851,  wen*  as  follows: 


wri  for  taitioii  shall  ever  be  chsrgvd  in  Mid  acsdemiciU  depsi  tiuent  Cff  Mid 
tity,  in  naid  high  school  for  females,  or  in  said  poblic  scboolflcyf  LimisTiU«.* 

4  <*harter  pla4*4Ml  th«»  pniiK^rty  of  the  public  schools  and  their 
;«Mnent  in  eharge  of  a  iKNirtl  of  trustt^es,  i^ompoeed  of  two  mem- 
rom  eaeh  wanl  of  the  city,  eleettnl  by  the  people  of  the  ward. 
lannl  that  th«*  a<*ademic  deimrtment  of  the  university  shoukl  !ie 
d  in  its  n<*w  IcM'ation  and  a  central  femal«*high  school  should  lie 
ish«Hl  in  1S.52.  It  also  allowiM]  the  city  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  lesis 
IlM  ciMits  or  mon*  than  lV>  eents  on  the  #100,  and  to  appn>priate 
rtinii  of  tilt*  StaN*  m*Ihn>1  fund  and  all  tines  and  forfeitun^s  in  it«i 
^  ii»^i*ilii*r  witli  all  (*M*li<*ats  in  it.s  limits,  to  its  own  s<*htMds.  In 
nil  it  \va>  (*iiip<»\v«*nMl  to  make  a  .s|M*eialappn>priation  of  $75,*^^* 
>pl\  iitMHird  .m'IhniI  ))uildin;;s. 

\y  in  I^.^L^  ill  nnb*!*  to  put  tli«'  s<*)i(n>1s  on  a  wanl  iMisis  and  have 
ilf.Hirabl«*  liiiildiii;r>.  all  ili<*  oM  m'IkmiI  proiierty  was  sid^l  and  new 
iiiiaMy  l«M'at«H|,  piii-rlia><-d,  *«is,4*i.MM'ing  imid  out  forU>tsln»lw««f»u 
;.  IviL'.  ami  Max  11,  I'^7••^  ainl  ImMwinmi  1S57  ami  1873,  2«»  s«dic Nil 
iiL'**.all  lirji-k  l»in  oiii',  \\«T»»  iTtM'tiHl.  tlie  <Mty  having  i'ontribut**^!, 
•  11  .lamian  :.  1  ^.'•.■'..  and  r«*bniar\  1,  1^7«».  ♦«! !<•,*><><»  in  appnipria- 
'i*  :t^  Hrli.MiN.  Wlii-ii  th«'  tliini  rity  <*liarler  was  a«lopt«M|.  «m 
1  !.  !^7>>.  ilh-n*  ut-ii-  t  intfiiiitHliati*,  14  tlistrict,  anil  4  braneh 
1^.  riiMNi  of  t Ill-Ill  ill  iiiiii'h  lati:*'!'  buildin;:s  timn  in  1S50,  with  an 
iM*  111  *>\  !;.'*•'>  piijiiN  .iikI  an  aitiiuai  in(*ome  of  $l«*>l,«Vi'J. 2.'1,  «if 
•'J^. '•!'".  l*^  •aiiif  from  tlii-  >tat«*.  TlnTi*  w«»n»  2»»7  tt^M'hers  anil 
.iiiT^.  witIj  annual  xilarii-N  of  «1»". Li't'i.*!  17.-  In  1S54  the  study  of 
all    fj.iil    'm-i-u    int ?'iM|ii«-f<|    int«>  tlif  H«'h«H»ls.  an<l,   in    l>*7n,  ^•''••»7 

-  iii.i'l*  Mf  w!i>'--  .iry  -'h  nt\  -y<it'  tn  fr*^*.    Theai*H'lemi«*diiiartaMDt  of  tht 
•«  ly  :>  ••!  t  I««*i>\i:]..  (  ..i;..:f   ii<»!ni!):il!\  iiumI**  ii  jiart  uf  the  l*niT«r«tty  of 
\'.\*'  ;ii  >!•■ 
I'lty  then  ba*l  1:.'  ward.-*  luid  n  i-'puUtum  ••(  Mfiutftliiusover  iWiOlM, 
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pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  department,  there  being  then  1  superin- 
tendent, 10  teachers,  and  13  assistants  connected  with  it,  whose  salaries 
were  $15,700.  In  1861  the  Pestalozzian  method  of  object  teaching  was 
introduced  into  the  Tx)ui8ville  schools,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  professor  of  physical  science  in  the  male 
high  school  at  the  time,  a  normal  school  being  temporarily  established 
to  facilitate  its  introduction. 

The  charter  of  1870  made  the  tax  for  city  schools  25  cents  on  the 
$100,  a  special  levy  of  8  cents  for  three  years  or  longer,  as  the  city 
council  might  decide,  being  allowed,  in  addition,  to  supply  buildings 
as  needed.  In  the  matter  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  negro 
only  has  Louisville  ever  been  behind  the  State  of  Kentucky  in  edu- 
cational policy.  The  State  passed  its  flrst  law  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  itw  colored  population  in  186G,  but  the  first 
step  looking  in  this  direction  was  not  taken  by  Louisville  until  1807, 
when,  by  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter,  all  taxes  paid  by  the 
negroes  of  the  city  were  set  apart  to  provide  separate  schools  for  their 
children. 

Nothing  was  accomplished  under  this  act,  but  section  86  of  the 
charter  of  1870  made  a  similar  provision,  and,  by  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  this  charter,  the  city  soon  went  far  ahead  of  the  Stat«  in  pro- 
viding schools  for  the  race.  In  the  latter  part  of  1870  two  colored 
schools  were  opened  with  3  t-eachers  each  and  an  enrollment  of  457 
pupils.  The  first  colored  high  school  building,  a  very  handsome  and 
well-equipped  one,  was  dedicated  on  October  7, 1873,  there  being  then 
three  other  buildings  for  the  race  accommodating  1,000  }>upils.  The 
running  of  these  cost  the  city  more  than  $3,000  a  year  above  the  taxes 
received  from  itA  colored  population,  which  was  something  less  than 
$2,000.  The  number  of  these  schools  was  further  increased  in  the 
next  few  years  so  that  when,  in  1882,  the  schools  for  the  two  races 
were  put  \ii\on  the  same  basis  by  State  ac»tion,  Louisville  already  had 
quite  well  provided  for  the  education  of  her  colored  iH>pulation. 

The  history  of  the  school  system  of  Louisville  since  1870  has  l>een 
ODeof  continued  and  uniform  progress  in  other  directions  besides 
that  just  indicated.  In  1880  an  additional  tax  of  5  cents  on  the  $1(K) 
was  imposeil  t4)  mei*t  growing  needs.  In  that  year  tlie  income  of  the 
schools  from  city  tiixation  was  $160,070,  whereas  in  1870  it  had  l>een 
$139,34)6.  The  amount  received  from  the  State  fund  in  18i<0  wiis  $50,064. 
In  1881  the  total  income  of  the  Louisville  scIhhiIs  was  about  $3(M),(N)0. 
At  that  time  there  were  31  8c*hools  with  32S  teachers  and  an  average 
attCDdance  of  14,092  pupils,  the  city  school  property  then  Inking  valued 
at  $847,3.38.20. 

The  charter  of  1803,  passeil  in  onler  to  conform  the  city  government 
to  the  new  State  constitution  of  IHOl,  retaine<l  practically  inta<*t  the 
previous  city  s(*h<M)l  system,  in  the  organizati<m  of  which  it  ma4le  no 
material  changes,  the  control  of  the  system  being  vested  in  two  trustees 
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c1  from  each  (»f  the  Hevoii  legislative  distrietH  of  the  city  instead 
3  from  each  ward  as  formerly.     Accronling  t4>  it,  the  city  lax, 

for  school  puriMMes,  was  made  not  less  than  33  cents  on  the  #100. 
rowth  of  the  s^'stem  in  recent  years  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
^  statistics  for  thes(*hool  year  ending  June  30, 18U7:  There  were 
t4  schools,  39  ward  schools,  primary,  s<*condary,  and  int4»mi<^ 

l>esides  4  high  schools  (including  the  manual  training  8ch<H>l), 

normal  school,  with  a  t<ital  enrolluK'nt  of  20,242  pnpils,  ami 
^erage   attendance  of   19,830;   the   total   numl>er   of   teaeheni 

55r».  The  s<?hool  property  was  vahunl  at  •l,047,2SO,  and  the 
1  furniture  and  apparatus  at  *KS,GtK).  The  money  n»ceived  fn»m 
ate  was  #170,310.80;  fn>m  city  taxes  #320,1 54.3.\  and  the  t4»tal 
ses  for  the  year  were  #520,300.10,  of  which  #350,511.58  was  |iaid 
u*hers*  salaries. 

.*h  of  the  succ<»ss  of  the  present  sclio<il  system  <if  I^uisvilU*  is 
» the  excellent  superintendents  of  s<*h(N>ls  the  city  has  hml  the 
fortune  usually  to  secun*.  Of  thes*»,  (ie<irge  11.  Tingley,  jr.. 
res  esi>ecially  to  1k'  mentione^l  on  account  of  his  hmg  and  able 
es.  Mr.  Tingley  liml  lMH*ome  a  pupil  of  the  city  schools  alniiM 
the  inci^ption  of  the  system,  was  later  a  teacher  and  then  a  tru^*- 
Ile  was  electeil  sui)erintendent  in  SeptemlM^r,  l^iui^  and  M»rv«*<| 
luously  until  his  resignation  on  (>cto1)er  7,  1894,  having  lalM>rt^i 
ully  in  behalf  of  the  system,  either  as  tea4'her,  tnistee,  or  su|ier- 
lent,  for  over  fifty  years.  lie  was  succeeiled  by  the  |>n*sent 
nt  suiM^rintendont,  K.  II.  Mark. 

'  of  the  iiKkst  pnMiiirh*nt  featun^s  of  tht*  development  of  the 
I  svst«»m  of  Louisvillo  in  hmmmiI  vrai-s  has  Ikhmi  tht»  morf  omh- 
ir^raiiization  and  «*iilan;tMn4*iit  of  its  high<'rde|»artm(*nt.s.  Tli<*^t* 
(t  at  pn*s4*rit  of  four  high  M*h(N»l.s,  inrluding  thr  manual  training 
I.  aiul  a  normal  srhiMil,  and  an*  worthy  of  some  ni>ti«*<»  in  X\n> 
4'tion. 

hav«*  MN>n  that  th<*  scImniI  known  at  difT(*n*nt  iN*ri<Mls  in  its  hi^- 
is  JffTrrson  SiMuinary,  l.ouisvilh*  College,  and  th«»  acadvniie 
tnMMit  of  ih«'  l'niv«'rsity  of  Lolli^vilh'  had  long  s«tv«m1  a.H  a  hi»:h 
1  for  tin*  l»ov>  of  tli«*  ritv.  \\y  tin*  <-hart«»r  of  1<>l  it  was  regu- 
(•onvi*rt«*d  into  th«*  city  male  lii:;)i  srluMil,  whit*h  it  ha^  >in«t» 
ii«m1.     Thi>  traii'ifonnation  and  tlir  rhan^o  to  th«*  nt*w  ltM*atii»ii 

fMiildin;:  of  tlic  law  «l«*i>art lucni  of  th«*  university.  whif*h  it  hji> 
iMMMipitMl.  do  not  >«M'ni  to  liavr  lM*fn  rarri<Hl  (»ut  until  l^Vi,  wh«*n 
tin  Ilarn«*y  UM-anic  its  tir>t  n-irnlar  lii;:h  M'h<M>l  prineiiial.  Ii  ha^ 
liad  1 1  otlitT  priinipaN.  for  lon;:»'r  or  >lH»rt«»r  jN'ritNlH  of  M^rvii-*-. 
^•IhhiI  niiw  has  a  fa<'iilt\  nf  ]<•  t**a4')i«*rs  and  an  extvlU^nt  high 
1  ••Miirsf.  uhifh  pifpart-**  lUf  th»-  In'si  i'ii1Ii>i;«**%  nmi  univorMth*^ 
•  >r  liUHJiifH*.  lifiv  It  usualh  )ia*«  alHMit  :»«•<»  >tudent!«  and  alHKil 
idiiat«*>  annnalh . 
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A  fomale  hi^h  scliool  was  also  provided  for  by  the  charter  of  1861, 
to  \ye  established  in  the  next  year.  It  was  not  opened,  however,  until 
1850,  when  it  was  lm»at^l  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Walnut 
streets,  and  had  J.  C  S|M»n8er  as  its  first  principal.  It  has  since  had 
three  other  principals.  After  having  had  temporary  quarters  in  three 
other  buildings,  the  school  was  finally  located  in  1873  in  the  build- 
ing it  has  since  occupie<l  on  First  near  Chestnut  street.  This 
building  when  erecte^l  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  costing  with  its  furniture  something  over  $115,000. 

The  course  of  the  school  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  male  high 
school,  but  substitutes  for  Greek  something  in  the  way  of  what  is 
usually  denominated  ornamental  education.  The  present  faculty  is 
coniiK)8«»d  of  10  teachers.  The  usual  att<»ndance  is  about  600  annually, 
and  the  graduates  generally  numl>er  about  50.  Its  present  building 
has  lK*en  overcrowded  for  several  years,  and  arrangement-s  have  oon- 
sc»quently  l)een  made  to  erect  for  it  a  fine  new  building  at  Fifth  and 
Hill  streets.  When  the  school  has  been  transferred  to  this  building, 
its  present  building  will  pn)bably  l)ecome  a  home  for  the  male  high 
s<*hool,  which,  besides  having  no  permanent  location,  has  also  been 
cramped  for  space. 

The  importance  of  manual  training  had  for  some  time  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  school  authorities  of  I^uisville,  and  efforts  had  pre- 
viously Ikmmi  made  to  furnish  facilities  in  this  department  before  the 
first  preliminary  steps  looking  in  this  direction  were  actually  taken  in 
Si'ptemlK'r,  181K),  when  a  manual-training  department  was  attached 
to  the  male  high  school.  This  had  since  been  in  operation  with  con- 
siderable success  when,  on  May  2,  1892,  Mr.  A.  V.  Dupont,  a  wealthy 
citizen  c»f  Louisville  and  an  enthusiast  for  such  education,  proposed 
to  build  and  e<iuip  for  the  city,  at  his  own  expense,  a  first-class 
school  buihling  f<»r  manual  training,  with  accommodation  for  300 
pupils,  provided  the  city  would  establish  a  manual-training  high 
sch(M)l  as  a  part  of  its  n'gular  school  system.  This  proposition  was 
accepte4l,  and  the  building,  which  is  a  handsome  one,  with  a  complete 
modern  equipment,  was  jmrtly  occupied  in  October,  1892. 

The  sch<M»l  wais  fully  inaugurated  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  with 
H.  G.  Hrownell  as  its  first  regular  princi|)al.  He  is  at  present  assisted 
by  a  faculty  of  12  other  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction,  while 
putting  great  emphasis  uinm  drawing  and  shop  work  of  all  kinds, 
also  ineludes  elementary  science  and  mathematics,  together  with 
English,  (T<»rman,  history,  and  civics.  Something  over  200  pupils 
have  atten<l<Ml  the  s<*h(M>l  annually  since  its  establishment,  and  the 
graduates  during  the  last  four  years  have  averaged  something  over 
20  each  year. 

A  coh)nKl  liigh  s(*hool,  known  as  the  Central  School,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  establishe<l  in  1873.     It  lias  a  faculty  of  seven  teachers  and  a 
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9  including  the  departmentu  of  psychology  and  logie,  English, 
y,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  Latin.  Its  annual  matric- 
»n  averages  about  2(X),  of  whom  20  are  usually  graduated, 
egular  city  normal  school  was  established  in  1871,  as  a  necessary 
lement  to  the  city  school  system,  in  order  to  supply  it  with  trained 
ers.  The  school  was  located  in  one  of  the  city  school  buildings 
tin  street  until  its  present  building  on  Market  street  was  erected. 
11  Roberts  was  its  first  principal,  and  remained  so  throughout  its 
y  until  his  death  in  1897,  when  he  was  succeeded  hj  the  present 
ipal,  W.  J.  McConathy. 

ras  suspendeil  in  1878  on  account  of  the  extra  expense  due  to  Its 
tion,  but  was  m>on  found  to  be  almost  indispensable  and  was 
ned  in  October,  1881.  The  present  faculty  has  four  regular 
ictors  and  five  critic  teachers.  The  school  receives  each  year  dO 
lates  from  the  female  high  school,  and  six  others  are  admitted  on 
ination.  The  regular  course  is  two  years  in  length,  and  there  are 
ly  about  3()  normal  graduates.  A  commercial  department  was 
[led  to  this  school  in  1891,  and  has  commercial  and  biisincas 
iSj  each  with  a  course  of  one  year.  These  classes  combined 
usually  about  150  pupils,  with  about  100  graduates.  There  are 
dditional  teachers  in  this  department. 
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